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PREFACE. 


It  would  be  insulting  to  the  understandings,  the 
principles,  and  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  if  we  were 
minutely  and  elaborately  to  point  out  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  events  which  are  recorded  in  the 
present  volume  of  The  New  Annual  Register  ; 
or  if  we  were  to  call  upon  them  for  congratulation 
and  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  restored  inde- 
pendence, peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  open 
to  t&e  exhausted  continent  of  Europe.  We  may, 
however,  briefly  remark,  that  the  events  of  no  year, 
since  the  commencement  of  our  Register,  have 
such  claims  on  our  interest,  either  as  Britons,  or  ai 
friends  to  the  well-being  and  liberty  of  mankind. 

These  events  we  have  endeavpured  'to  narrate 
with  that  accuracy,  connexion,  and  completeness, 
which  may  best  present  thematic?  the  minds  of  our 
leaders  in  a  distinct  and  \um\iipxi$'^£oxm^i  inter- 
spersing such  reflections  and  geqfferal  remaii*  ai?vWe 
trust,  will  assist  in  tracing  theip'tci^Wis'  real  causes, 
and  in  anticipating  at  least  som^/6f*irhfircjr^sults. 

In  the  Peninsula,  after  a  long  and  atdijlOuA  strug- 
gle, British  perseverance,  generosity,  and  military 
skill  and  bravery,  have  at  last  met  with  their  due 
and  most  gratifying  recompense: — ^the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  are  free :  and  the  superiority  of 
British  soldiers  over  those  of  France  is  indelibly 
fixed  by  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees  j — 
while  their  conduct,  now  -that  they  in  their  turn 
are  the  invaders,  proves  them  to  be  equally  supe- 
rior, in  moderation  and  forbearance.  Of  that 
general  who  has  made  them  what  they  are  in  both 
these  respects,  it  is  the  highest  and  most  appro- 
priate praise  to  say,  that  each  succeeding  camj)aign 
proves  that  his  countrymen  are  still  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  military  genius. 
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The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  CroWn  Prince  of  Sweden,  have  nobly  and 
successfully  imitated  and  seconded  the. efforts  of 
Britain  for  restoring  the  independence  of  Europe. 
The  tyranny  pf  France  has  at  last  roused  the  talent? 
and  energies  of  the  Cootinent ;— the  sovereign's  of 
^hich,  forgetting  their  mutual  suspicions  and  jea- 
lousieSy  have  united  in  the  common  cause ;  whilq 
the  people,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  have  so  long  borne,  have  come 
forth^  as  one  man,  to  chase  away  tnpir  tyrants. 
These  causes,  assisted  in  their  operation  by  such 
an  insane  obstinacy,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  as 
utterly  destroyed  his  military  resources,  and  ren^ 
cjered  useless  hijs .  n^litary  talents,  produced  thp 
battle  pf^  Lsipslcy^tJiiid  by  means  of  it,  we  trust. 
j:hV.Kbfej;tLt{on/jQF.K»^  If  the  allied  powers  cour 

tiiiue  unijedj^ni^flferate,  and  firm,  the  grand  object 
they  hafvfe*itt  vifay/mVist  be  accomplished  :  —if  they 
fail,  the  fittlt^ni  be  Entirely,  their  own. 

The  domestic  events  of  1813,  though  of  little 
interest  or  importance  when  compared  with  those 
which  we  have  noticed  in  most  other  periods,  would 
have  been  deemed  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
alteration  in  the  plan  of  finance  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
yre  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner;  while,  on  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Princess  of'  \V^les  and  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  oi  the  East  Inrji^  Company^  our  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  giy  ^  candid  and  impartial 
statemeiir.  ^ 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING   THE    REIGN   OF   GEORGE  IlL 


rriHE  introductory  part  of  the  present  ^and  next  vQlumefi 
1  unU  be  devoted  to  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
chffliistrjr  during  the  long^  and»  in  many  respects^  auspicious 
rdgn  of  his  present  majesty.  In  order  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  this,  interesting  and  highly  important  science,  we  must: 
briefly  narrate  what  had  been  known  and  done  previously  to 
tbt  period  that  more  immediately  claims  our  attendon. 

In  surveying  the  progress  of  chemistry,  the  eariier  part  of 
its  history  is  mvolved  in  obscurity  and  £aible.  From  very 
reibote  antiquity  some  traces  of  the  practice  of  certain  arts 
may  be  discovered,  the  principles  of  which  are  chemical, 
tfaoiigh  depending  more  upon  accident  than  upon  any  acquired 
sciq^tific  knowledge.  ,  They  were,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
casnl  observadcm,  or  of  experiments  dictated  by  necessity, 
asd  were  long  taught  and  practised  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principks  on  which  they  werp  founded. 

Of  diese  artSy  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  extracting  metals 

bom  their  ores,  of  purifying,  casting,  and  forging  them,  was 
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probably  of  the  earliest  invention,  since  some  knowledge  of  it 
must  have  been  indispensable  in  that  period  of  society  in 
which  the  others  would  be  cultivated.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  which  are  often  found  native,  and  which  are  easily 
worked,  appear  to  have  been*  first  applied  to  use.  Iron  was 
of  later  introduction^  The  properties  and  uses  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  lead  and  tin,  were,  however,  known  at  a  very  early- 
period,  so  early  indeed  as  to  have  left  no  traces  of  the  time 
of  their  discovery.  Other  chemical  arts,  as  that  of  brick- 
making  ;  the  manufacture  of  earthenware ;  the  arts  of  dyeing, 
bleaching,  fermentation,  &c,,  though  of  later  origin,  were 
practised  in  the  early  ages :  and  it  is  a  curious  but  very  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  savage  nation  that  has 
not  found  out  the  method  of  producing,  from  some  substance 
or  other,  a  fermented,  exhilarating,  and  spirituous  liquor. 

In  Egypt  the  various  chemic2|l  arts  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  that  country  has  been  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
chemistry.  It  made  no  part  of  the. Grecian  philosophy j 
though .  a  number  of  observations  respecting  the  chemical 
properties  of  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Theo« 
phrastus,  Aristotle,  and  others; 

The  delusions  of  alchemy  gave  rise  to  the  experiments^ 
method  of  invesdgatioq,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  che* 
mical  science,  ^d  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the  superiority  of  the 
modem  over  the  ancient  mode  of  philosophizing.  To  alche- 
my^  chemistry  unquestionably  owes  its  origin.  It  had  na 
eadstence,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  prior  to  the  pur« 
^uits  of  the  alchemistis.  By  their  experiments  several  of  the 
properties  of  bodies  were  investigated :  an  apparatus  was 
invented :  rules  were  at  length  dehvered  for  conducting  che- 
inical  processes ;  and  many  of  the  principal  agents  of  chemistry 
were  discovered,  arranged  under  classes/ and  charactepzed  hj 
^eir  most  striking  prQperties, 

It  has  been  /ound  difficult  to  fix  with  preci^oa  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  alchemy  i  and  we  koow  aothpjip  of.  the  circum* 
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-stances  from  which  it  originated*  Whether  the  Grqeks  in- 
vented, or  received  from  the  Egyptians,  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  whether  the  Arabians  were 
the  first  who  professed  it<  Dr.  Watson  thinks  it  is  uncertain  j 
but  Boerhaavc  produces  a  passage  from  ^neas  Garsous,  im- 
plying that  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  the  art  before 
any  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered  among  the  Arabians. — 
"  Such,*'  says  he,  **  as  are  skilled  in  the  ways  of  nature  can 
take  silver  and  tin,  and,  changing" their  former  nature,  make, 
th^m  into  gold."  In  the  seventh  century,  the  Arabians  were 
eager  in  their  search  after  gold ;  and  the  same  agent,  it  was 
imagined,  that  was  the  object  of  discovery,  as  capable  of  con- 
verting the  baser  into  the  precious  metals,  would,  by  its 
operation  on  the  animal  system,  prevent  or  remove  disease, 
and  confer  imraortaility.  This  notion  was  fondly  adopted  ; 
and  ever  after  it  became  conjoined  with  the  original  object  of 
alchemy.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  these  de- 
luave  labours  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  increased  ar- 
dour; and  it  is  thought  that  during  this  period,  e^ttending 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  real  chemical  discoveries  were  made.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  gunpowder  and  phosphorus  were  known  to  Roger 
Bacon.  He  was  followed  by  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Ray- 
mond Lully,  Isaac  and  John  Isaac  HoUandus/  and  Basil  Va- 
lentine, **of  whose  history,"  says  Mr.  Muiray,  **  so  little  is 
known,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  names  are  not 
fictitious ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign,  with  precision,  the  disco- 
veries they  made/?  Some  of  them  are  very  important,  viz. 
of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  and  several  of  the  acids,  The  pro- 
perties of  some  of  the  neutral  salts  were  also  subjects  of 
investigation ;  the  semi-metals,  as  they  were  till  lately  de-  . 
nominated,  were  distinguished  from  the  metals  in  use,  and 
many  metallic  preparations  were  introduced  ;  the  instruments 
of  chemical  analysis,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  chemical 
operations,  had  received  material  improvements ;  and  the  che- 
mical arts  had  slowly  advanced  to  greater  perfection.  Para- 
celsus introduced  a  number  of  metallic  preparations  into 
medical  practice,  knd  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical  pharma- 
cy, .   He  thus  began  to  draw  oflF  the  atteotion  c^  the  alchemists 
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from  their  wild  projects,  and  directed  it  to  an  object  beneficial 
in  itself,  and  unconnected,  with  concealment  and  imposture* 
To  Van  Helmont  scientific  chemistry  is  probably  more  in- 
debted than  to  any  of  the  alchemists :  his  inquiries  were  in 
general  directed  to  mpre  useful  objects,  and  conducted  with 
more  just  views*  He  successfully  investigated  the  properties 
of  several  of  the  gases  produced  in  chemical  operations,  and 
his  researches  may  be  traced  in  the  experiments  pf  Boyle  and. 
I  Hales,  From  this  period  alchemy  began  to  decline,  and  che- 
mistry to  rank  high  as  a  science,  calculated  at  once  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  conduce  in  a  high  degree  to  improve- 
ments in  ^he  arts  of  life.  The  illustrious  Bacon  first  assigned 
it  this  rank ;  and  gave  it,  in  his  survey  of  human  knowledge, 
its  peculiar  characters.  He  reviewed  its  history,  exposed  the 
errors  of  its  professors,  and  auggestpd  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions which  he  supposed  might  be  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the 
different  other  learned  societies  in  Europe,  aided  the  progress 
of  chemistry  in  common  with  the  other  experimental  sciences. 
Many  of  its  processes  were  improved,  facts  were  multiplied, 
and  a  constant  accession  was  made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 
Kunckel,  Homberg,  the  Lemerys  and  Gepfiroys  distinguished 
themselves  in  thpe  labours.  *•  Boyle  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  extent  and  importance  of  bis  researches,  particularly  in 
pneumatic  chemistry ;  and  in  the  same  department  Hooke 
and  Mayow  so  far  exceeded  the  knowledge  oi  their  times,  that 
their  discoveries  could  not  be  duly  appreciated ;  and  were 
;dlowed  to  fall  into  oblivion,  to  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  age 
with  admiration,  as  anticipations  of  ^ome  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  which  the  combined  efforts  of  modem  chemistry 
tfave  established.''  To  sir  L  Newton  the  science  of  chemistry 
is  mdebted  for  the  Renerali2ation  of  its  phasnomena,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  prmciples  on  which  its  'operations  depend^ 
and  the  obser%'ations  of  some  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu* 
jated.  He  noticed  a  number  of  cases  of  chemical  combinado^ 
9Bd  decomposidon,  and  referred  the  fact^  to  a  spedes  of  at« 
traction  exerted  betw^n  the  minute  particles  df  matter,  di£» 
ferent  in  its  laws  from  tbdt  attractioa  by  which  thdr  masses 
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approach  each  other.  *  The  relative  forces  of  the  different  at- 
tractions were  afterwards  investigated,  and  reduced  to  a  tabu* 
larform  by  Geoffrey,  f 

Hitherto  chemistry  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  mere 
collection  of  insulated  £acts  without  system  or  theory;  but 
Joachim  Beccher  of  Spires,  who  appeared  about  this  time^ 
in  his  work  entitled  **  Physica  Subterranea,**  has  collected 
all  the  chemical  phenomena  which  were  then  known,  and  has 
described  them  with  strict  accuracy.  He  even  fbretold  many 
of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  successively  made  since  he 
wrote ;  such  as  the  existence  of  aeriform  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances, the  possibility  of  reducing  animal  bones  into  a  trans* 
parent  glass,  &c.  He  withdrew  chemistry  from  the  too  nar- 
row limits  of  pharmacy ;  showed  its  connection  with  all  the 
phsenomena  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  &c. ;  and  by  his 
speculations  gave  rise  to  that  theory  which  was  adopted  by 
Stahl,  and  from  him  was  received  as  the  true  doctrine  among 
a/I  the  philosophers  of  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury. G.  Ernest  Stahl,  bom  in  1660,  and  afterwards  physi- 
dan  to  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
work  of  Beccher.  Possessed  almost  from  his  birth  with  a. 
strong  pasdon  for  chemistry,  he  applied  to  it  the  whole  force 
of  his  superior  genius.  He  reduced  to  certain  general  prin- 
ciples all  the  facts  with  which  the  subject  had  been  enriched* 
He  classed  his  materials  with  admirable  order  and  method,  and 
expressed  himself  in  a  language  less  asnigmatical  than. that  of 
his  predecessors.  The  name,  therefore,  of  this  philosopher 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  aera  in  the  annals  of  che^ 
mical  science^  and  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  theory  which  it  designates,  and  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  phlogistic  and  sometimes  the  Stahlian  theory. -p- 
Of  the  general  operations  of  chemisiryj  combustion  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important ;  not  merely  from  the  striking 
phaenomena  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  number  of  bodies  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  but  also  from  being  the  source  of  some  of  the 
most  active  chemical  agents,  particularly  the  class  of  acids. 
The  explanation  which  Stahl  gave  of  combustion,  and  the 
changes  connected  with  it,  was  extremely  simple.  He  adopted 
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the  popular  idea  that  combustible  or  inflammable  bodies 
contain  a  common  principle,  to  which  their  inflammability  is 
owing/*  This  principle  he  named  pure  fire,  or  phlogiston. 
Combustion  he  conceived  to  be  merely  its  disengagement  un- 
der the  form  of  the  heat  and  Ught  which  attend  the  process. 

Chemistry  from  this  period  continued  to  make  a  silent  pro- 
gress, unmarked  by  any  splendiid  discovery,  till  Dr.  Black  be- 
gan the  investigation  of  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  science 
in  its  modem  form.  The  mention  of  this  celebrated  chemist 
brings  us  to  the  present  reign,  in  the  course  of  which  his  most 
important  discoveries  in  chemistry  were  made.  In  1 756  he 
succeeded  Dr.  CuUen  as  professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer 
in  chemistry  at  Glasgow.  Ke  published  an  essay  containing 
experiments  to  investigate  the  nature  of  magnesia,  quicklime^ 
and  sonie  other  alkaline  substances  recommended  as  solvents 
of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  In  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments h?  demoi\strated  the  existence  of  an  aerial  fluid,  which 
.  he  denominated  fixed  air,  but  which  has  since  obtained  the 
name  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  combination  of  which  with 
alkalies  and  calcareous  earths  renders  them  nlild ;  while,  on 
the  othef  hand,  if  this  be  taken  from  chalk  and  other  like 
substances,  what  is  left  becomes  highly  caustic ;  a  discovery 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvement^  since  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  gases  by  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier, 
and  other  chemists.  After  this  he  enriched  his  favourite 
science  with  his  experiments  on  latent  heat,  which  is  found 
to  exist  in  all  bodies ;  explaining  in^a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  connection  between  heat  and  fluidity.  Thus  the 
particles  of  all  bodies  were  found  to  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  two  opposite  powers,  the  one  repulsive,  the  other  attractive, 
between  which  they  remain  in  equilibrio.  So  Jong  as  the  at- 
tractive force  remains  stronger,  the  body  continues  in  a  state 
of  solidity ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  heat  has  so  far  removed 
these  particles  from  each  other,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the 
sphere  of  attractioii,  they  lose  the  adhesion  which  they  before 
had  with  each  other,  and  the  body  ceases  to  be  solid.  Water 
gives  us  a  regular  and  constant  example  of  these  facts ;  while 
pelow  32"^  of  Fahrenheit  it  remains  solid,  and  is  called  ice. 

Abov* 
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Ab6ve  that  degree  of  temperature  it  becomes  liquid'^  and 
vih&i  its  temperature  is  taised  higher  than  212^^  it9  particles 
assume  the  state  of  vapour  or  gas,  and  the  water  is. changed 
into  an  aeriform  fluid  called  steaih.  The  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  bodies  in  nature :  they  are  either  solid,  liquid,  or  in 
the  state  of  elastic*  ieriform  vapour,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion which  takes  place  between  the  attractive  force  inhet'ent 
in  their  particles,  and  the  repulsive  pow^  of  the  heat  acting 
upoQ  these,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  pro^rtion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Dr.  Black  thus  directed  the  attention  of  chemists  16  pneu« 
matic  chemistry ;  and  the  future  history  of  the  science,  till 
the  time  of  Davy,  is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  this  dq>artment,  and  the  application 
to  which  they  led.  The  subject  was  soon  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  the  son  of  lord  Charles  Cavendish,  who  was  bom 
in  I751.  The  first  chemical  paper  of  this^  gentleipan  was 
published  in  the  year  1766 ;  it  was  entitled  "  Experiments  on 
factitious  Airj'*  and  constituted  ah  important  step  in  the 
science.  Dr,  Flales  had  demonstrated  that  air  is  given  out 
by  a  vast  number  of  bodies  under  *  peculiar  circumstances. 
But  he  never  suspected  that  any  of  the  airs  which  he  obtained 
differed  from  common  atmospheric  air.  This  indeed  had 
been  ever  regarded .  as  an  elementary  substance,  to  which 
every  elastic  fluid  was  referred.  Dr.  Black  had  demonstrated 
that  calcareous  spar  and  the  mild  alkalies  contained  a  quantity 
of  air  chemically  combined  with  lime  and  alkaline  bodies. 
This^  as  we  have  seen,  he  called  fixed  air;  and  this,  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  properties,  he  concluded 
was  very  different  from  common  air.  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  this 
paper,  demonstrates  that  there  are  two  species  of  air  quite  dif- 
ferent from  on§  another,  and  also  from  the  common  atmo* 
spherical  air :  these  are  inflammable  air,  since  named  hydrogen 
gas,  and  fixed  4ir  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  He  noticed  a  third, 
species  of  air,  which  was  obtained  by  the  solution  of  metals  in 
nitrous  acid.  The  inQammable  air  was  obtained  by  dissolving 
iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  in  HHuted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids.  The 
quantities  of  air  diflfered  accordmg  to  the  different  metalaused; 
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but  the  propel^  were  the  same,  w|bichevear  of  the  three 
metals  were  used,  and  whether  they  were  dissolved  in  «aU 
phuric  or  muriatic  acids.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  was  con- 
centrated,  iron  and  zinc  dissolvcid  in  it  with  difficulty,  and 
only  by  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  air  given  out  was  not 
inflammable,  but  consisted  of  sulphurous  ftcid  jn  the  state  oJF 
gas.  These  facts  indu<^d  Mr.  Cavendish  to  conclude  that 
'  the  inflammable  air  evolved  in  the  first  case  consisted  of  the 
unaltered  phlogiston  of  the  metals ;  that  sulphurous  acid  con- 
sisted of  the  same  phlogiston  united  to  a  portion  of  the  acid« 
which  deprived  it  of  its  inflammability.  He  tried  the  com- 
bustibility of  in^mmable  air,  when  mixed  with*  various  pro- 
portions of  common  air,  and  found  that  it  exploded  with  very 
great  violence  when  mixed  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  com* 
inonair. 

He  found  that  by  the  solution  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid, 
\iritfa  the  assistapce  of  heat,  an  air  was  obtained  which  lost  its 
elasticity  when  it  came  in  contact  with  water.  This  air,  the 
nature  of  which  Mr.  Cavendish  did  not  examine,  was  muriatic 
acid  gas,  the  properties  of  which  were  investigated  by  Dr. 
Priestley. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  on  which  Mr.  Cavendish  made  his 
experiments  was  obtained  by  dissolving  marble  in  muriatic 
acid ;  and  he  found  that  it  might  be  kept  over  mercury  any 
length  of  time  without  undergoing  any  alteratioo,  but  that  it 
was  gradually  absorbed  by  coming  in  contact  with  water.  The 
whole  air  thus  absorbed  was  separated  again  by  exposing  the 
water  tcf  a  boiling  heat,  or  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  in  an  open 
vessel.  He  discovered  that  fixed  air  is  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion ;  and  that  common  air,  when  mixed  with  it,  sup- 
ports combustion  a  much  shorter  time  than  when  pure.  The 
first  exp^ments  of  this  air  are  deserving  of .  record.  A 
wax  taper  burnt  80"  in  a  receiver  containing  180  ounce  mea- 
sures of  common  air :  'when  the  receiver  was  filled  with  a 
tnixture  of  one  part  of  fixed  air  and  19  of  common  air,  the 
taper  burnt  51''.  When  the  fixed  air  was  ^ths  of  the  whole 
tnixture,  the  candle  burnt  23'';  and  in  proportion  as  the 
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quantity  of  fixed  air  was  increased  the  candle  burnt  a  shorter 
tim^  till  at  length  it  went  out  at  the  instaiot  of  immersion^ 
Carbonate  of  potash  was  first  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals 
by  Dr.  Black :  Mr.  Cavendish  formed  it  by  making  a  solu-^ 
tion  of  pearl  ashes  absorb  Qxed  air  till  it  aeposited  crystals. 
He  examined  the  properties  of  these  crystals,  and  found  that 
they  were  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  did  not  deli* 
quesce,  and  were  soluble  in  aboiit  four  times  Aeir  weight  of 
cold  water. 

Dr.  Macbride  had  already  ascertained,  that  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  yield  fixed  air  by  putrefaction  and 
fennentation.  Mr.  Cavendish  found  by  experiment^  that 
sugar,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  fermented,  gives  out 
about  half  its  weight  of  fixed  air,  possessing  exactly  the  pro* 
perties  of  the  fixed  air  from  marble.  During  these,  and  ma^ 
By  other  experiments  of  the  same  sort,  he  investigated  the 
properdes  of  the  gases  obtained  from  various  substances.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  mineral  waters :  what  had  al« 
ready  been  done,  was  either  inaccurate,  or  led  to  conclusions 
which  chemists  were  unable  to  explain.  One  of  these,  and 
not  the  least  puzzling,  was  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  was 
precipitated  by  boiling  the  water..  Nobody  could  understand 
now  an  insoluble  sul^ance,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  could  be 
held  in  solution,  nor  why  it  was  thrown  down  on  exposing 
the  water  to  a  boiling  heat.  To  determine  this  pdnt,  Mr. 
Cavendish  made  experiments  on  water  raised  by  a  pump  ia 
Rathbone- Place,  London,  and  found  that,  when  boiled,it  de- 
posited a  quanuty  of  earthy  matter  consisting  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  he  soon  found  were  held  in  solution  by 
fixed  air ;  and  he  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  this  gas 
bas  the  property  of  holding  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution 
when  an  excess  of  it  is  present* 

Dr.  Priestley  discovered,  that  when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with 
commcm  air  over  water,  a  diminution  of  bulk  takes  place  ; 
that  diere  is  still  a  greater  diminudon  of  bulk  when  oxygea 
gas,  or,  as  he  called  it^  dephk^gisttoated  air^  is  employed  instead 

si 
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of  common  air,  and  that  the  diminution  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  the  gas  mixed  ^th  the  ni- 
trous gas.  This  discovery  induced  him  to  employ  nitrous  gas 
as  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  common  air. 
And  various  instruments  were  connived  to  facilitate  the  mix* 
ture  of  the  gases^  and  the  measurement  of  the  condensation: 
these  iQstruments  were  called  eudiometers ;  of  which  one  of  the 
best  was  contrived  by  the  Abh6  Fontana.  By  the  use  of  en- 
diometers  it  was  soon  inferred,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
or  pure  ak  varied  in  different  places ;  and  to  this  variation 
was  ascribed  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  particular 
places.  Mr.  Cavendish  examined  this  important  subject,  an4 
ascertained,  that  the  apparent  variations  were  owing  to  inac-. 
curacies  in  making  the  expef iment ;  and  that,  when  the  re- 
quisite precautions  were  taken,  the  proportion' of  oxygen  in 
air  was  found  to  be  constant  in  all  places^  and  at  all  seasons. 
He  likewise  found,  that  cornmon  atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture 
of  nearly  21  parts  by  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  and  79  of  azotic 
^as. 

Philosophers  had  for  many  years  maintained,  that  mercury 
was  essentially  liquid,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  congelation 
by  any  degree  of  cold  whatever.  It  was  accidentally  disco- 
vered, that  it  may  be  frozen  like  other  liquids :  a  fact  that 
was  at  first  generally  discredited,  but  finally  established  by 
irrefragable  experiments,  .According  to  the  observations 
made  by  some  chemists  at  Petersburgh,  it  was  thought  that 
the  freezing  point  was  not  less  than  several  hundred  degrees 
belov^  zero.  It  became  an  object  of  importance  to  determine 
the  exact  point  at  which  this  metal  would  become  solid  and 
malleable ;  which  was  first '  done  at  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  , 
Hutchins,  who  followed  a  set  of  directions  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cavendish  ;  and  from  these  experiments  Mr.  Cavendish 
concluded,  that  the  freezing  point  ot  mercury  is  about  59  or. 
40  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

Hence  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cavendish  was  drawn  to  the 

.  phaenomena  of  freezing,  to  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures, 

and  the  congelation  of  acids.     He  published,  in  the  Vbx^ 

losophical 
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losophical  Transactions,  several  very  curious  and  important 
papers  on  these  subjects,  in  which  he  explained  the  pbaeno- 
mena  of  congelation  exa'ctly  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Black ;  rejecting  only  the  hypothesis,  that  heat  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  matter,  and  referring  it,  with  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  to  the  rapid  internal  motion  of  the  particles  of 
the  hot  body.  The  latent  heat  of  water  he  ascertained  to  be 
J50'.  With  respect  to  tjie  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  he 
showed  that  their  freezing  points  varied  very  considerably,  ac* 
cording  to  the  strength  of  each.  The  papers  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  are  thought  to  constitute 
one  ol  the  most  interesting  and  best  established  parts  of  the 
theory  of  beat,  as  at  present  taught  by  chemical  philosophers. 
But,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Life  oi  this  illustrious  chemist, 
the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  chemical 
experiments  were  published  in  two  papers,  entitled  Expert- 
'  mcTiis  on  jiir :  ihe^rst  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  Ixxiv.  and  the  second  in  the  succeeding  volume. 
The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  what  hap* 
pened  during  the  phlogistication  of  air,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
termed ;  that  is,  the  change  which  air  underwent  when  me* 
tals  were  calcined  in  contact  with  it;  when  sulphur  or  phos* 
phorus  was  burnt  in  it ;  and  in  other  chemical  processes.  He 
showed  that  carbonic  acid  was  not  formed  except  when  some 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  was  present ;  that  when  hydro- 
gen gas  was  burnt  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  com« 
bined  with  that  gas  and  formed  water ;  that  nitrous  gas,  by 
combining  with  the'oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  formed  nitrous 
acid ;  and  that  when  oxygen  and  azotic  gas  are  mixed  in  the 
requisite  proportions,  and  electric  sparks  passed  through  the 
mixture,  they  combine  and  form  nitric  acid.  The  first  of 
these  opinions  occasioned  a  controversy  between  Mr.  Caven- 
dish and  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  had  maintained  that  carbonic  acid 
is  always  produced  when  air  is  phlogisticated.  '^  All  the  ar- 
guments  of  Kirwan,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  **  are  founded  onthe 
experiments  of  others :  he  displays  great  reading,  and  a  strong 
memory ;  but  does  not  discriminate  between  the  merits  of 
the  chemists  on  whose  authority  he  founds  his  own  opinions. 
Mr.  Cavendish)  oa  the  other  haAd>  Aever  adva&ces  a  single 

opinion 
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tpmion  which  he  has  not  put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
never  suffers  himself  to  go  further  than  his  experiments  will 
warrant.  Whatever  is  not  accurately  determined  by  unex- 
ceptionable trials  is  merely  stated  as  a  conjecture,  upon  whicH 
little  stress  is  laid/*  This  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxiv.  and  in  the  first  of  hift 
papers  Mr.  Cavendish  has  drawn  a  comparison  between  the 
phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  theories ;  has  shown  that  each 
is  capable  of  explaining  the  ph^acnomena  of  chemistry  in  a  sa« 
tisfactory  manner ;  that  it  is^  impossible  to -demonstrate  th6 
;ruth  of  either ;  and  he  has  giveil  the  reasons  which  induced 
|um  to  prefer  the  phlogistic  theory  to  the  other,  "which,** 
says  Dn  Thomson,  *"  the  French  chemists  were  unable  to  re- 
fute, and  which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  notice.  No- 
thing can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  fashion, 
even  in  science,  and  of  theunwarrantable  predpitation  with 
which  opinions  are  rejefcted  or  embraced  by  philosophers,  than 
the  total  inattention  paid  by  the  chemical  world  to  this  admi- 
jable  paper.'*  "  Such,"  continues  our  author,  "  were  the 
chemical  papers  published  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  They  contaix^ 
five  notable  discoveries  ;  ail  of  them  btought  nearly  to  per- 
fection by  that  illustrious  author.  These  are,  1.  The  nature 
and  properties  of  hydrogen  gas.  2.  The  solvent  of  lime  in 
water  when  the  lime  is  deposited  by  boiling.  8.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the 
fiwt  that  these  constituents  never  sensibly  vary.  4.  The  com- 
position of  water :  and  5.  The  composition  of  nitric  add. 

It  was  Mr.  Cavendish's  paper,  printed  in  1766,  on  fixed 
and  inflammable  air,  that  introduced  a  style  of  experimenting 
in  pneumatic  chemistry,  more  neat,  more  precise  and  scientific 
than  had  before  been  known.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
to  whose  discoveries  we  devote  the  remainder  of  this  Intro- 
duction, however,  was  not  originally  excited  by  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  but  by  the  accident  of  his  living  near  a 
brewhouse  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
mg  fixed  air  on  a  large  scale.  One  experiment  led  to  an- 
other, till  the  fruits  of  his  amusements  were  the  discoveries  ou 
which  his  philosophical  feputadoo  was  priudpally  £;>unded. 

He 


He  was  never  vain  of  hi$  discoveries :  he  says  of  himself^ 
**  Few  persons,  I  believe,  have  met  with  so  much  unexpected 
good  success  as  myself  in  the  course  of  my  philosophical  pur- 
suits. My  narrative  will  show  that  the  first  hints,  at  least  of ' 
almost  every  thing  that  I  have  discovered  of  much  importance^ 
have  occurred  to  me  in  this  way.  In  looking  for  one  thmg  I  have 
generally  found  another;  and  sometimes  a  thing  of  much  more 
value  than  that  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  But  none  of  the$e 
unexpected  discoveries  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  extraof'* 
dinary  as  that  I  am  about  to  re|Lte,  viz.  the  spontaneous  emis* 
sion  of  dephlogisticated  air  from  water  containing  green  vege- 
tating matter;  and  it  may  serve  to  admonish  all  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  not  to  overlook  any  circumstance 
relating  to  an  experiment,  but  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  every 
new  appearance,  and  to  give  due  attention  to  it,  however  m« 
condderable  it  may  seem.** 

The  fii^  of  Dr.  Priestley's  publications  on  pneumatic  che- 
xnistry  was  in  1772,  announcing  a  method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air;  and  on  the  preparation  and  medicinal  uses 
of  artifidal  mineral  waters.  Though  this  was  the  first  pub- 
licatiqn  of  Dr.  Priestley  pn  the  chemistry  of  air,  he  had 
commenced  his  experiments  in  this  brancii  of  science  as  early 
as  1768.  In  1771  he  had  procured  good  air  from  saltpetre : 
he  had  ascertained  the  uses  of  agitation,  and  of  vegetation,  zs 
the  means  employed  by  nature  m  purifying  the  atmosphere 
destined  to  the  support  of  anirnat  life ;  and  that  air  vitiated  by 
animal  respiration  was  a  pabulum  to  vegetable  life.  He  had 
also  procured  factitious  air  in  a  much  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  bad  been  known  before ;  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  quicksilver  instead  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  many 
of  his  experiments.  In  his  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1772,  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries ;  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
the  discovery, of  nitrous  air,  and  its  application  as  a  test  of 
the  purity  or  fimess  for  respiration  of  airs  generally;  He  like* 
wise  shows  the  use  of  the  burning  lens  in  pneumatic  expert 
meats;  he  reUtes  the  discovery  and  properties  of  muriatic 

acid. 
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acid  air:  he  adds  much  to  what  was  known  of  the  airs  gene- 
rated by  putrefactive  processes,  and  by  vegetable  fermenta- 
tions ;  and  he  determines  many  facts  relating  to  the  diminu-* 
tion-and  deterioration  of  air,  by  the  combustion  pf  charcoal 
and  the  calcination  of  metal.  Soon  after  this^  in  confirmation 
of  sir  John  Priugle's  theory  of  low  fevers  being  owing  to 
moist  miasma  when  people  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  he 
ascertained^  by  means  of  his  nitrous  test^  that  the 'air  of 
marshes  was  inferior  in  purity  to  the  common  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  very  good  air 

.  from  saltpetre ;  but  his  full  discovery  of  dcphlogisticated  kir 
seems  not  to  have  been  made  till  the  month  of  June  or  July, 
1774,  when  he  procured  it  from  the  oxides  of  silver  and 

,  lead. ,  This  was  publicly  mentioned  by  him  at  M.  Lavoisier's 
table  in  October  1774,  to  whom  it  was  then  unknown.  This 
hitherto  secret  source  of  animal  life  and  animal  heat,  of  which 
Mayow  had  a*  faint  glimpse,  was  certainly  first  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  though  it  was^discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Scheele  of  Sweden — there  being  no  communication 

,  between  th^se  philosophers.  Thus  it  should  seem,  that  du« 
ring  two  years  Dr.  Priestley  announced  to  the  world  more 
facts  of  real  importance  and  extensive  application,  and  more 
enlarged  and  extensive  views  of  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  than 
all  his  predecessors  in  pneumatic  chemistry  had  made,  known 
before. 

^  In^l776  his  observations  on  Respiration  were  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  discovered  that  the  commotv 
air  inspired  was  diminished  in  quantity,  and  deteriorated  in 
quality,  by  the  action  of  the  blood  on  it  through  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  florid  fed  colour  of  arterial 
blood  was  communicated  by  the  contact  of  air  through  the 
containing  vessels.  His  experiments  on  the  change  of  colour 
in  blood  confined  in  a  bladder,  tookaway  all  doubt  of  the 
probability  of  its  mode  of  action.  In  1778  Dr.  Priestley 
pursued  bis  experiments  on  the  properties  of  v^etables  grow-i^ 
ing  in  the  light  to  correct  impure  air,  and  the  use  of  vege» 
tation^in  this  part  of  the  cec9nomy  of  nature^  and  it  seema 

certain 
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C€rram  that  Dr.  Priestley  made  his  discoveries^  on  this  subject 
previously  to  those  of  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  then  engaged  in  similar 
researches. 

From  this  period  Dr.  Priestley  seertis  to  have  attended  to 
his  pneumatic  experiments  as  an  occupation,  devoting  to  thedl 
a  regular  portion  of  his  time.  To  this  attention,  among  i 
prodigious  variety  of  facts  tending  to  show  the  various  sub- 
stances from. which  gases  may  be  procured ;  the  methods  o£ 
producing  them ;  their  influence  on  each  other  j  and  their 
probable  composition, — we  owe  the  discovery  of  vitriolic  acid 
air,  of  alkaline  air^  and  of  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  or,  as" 
it  has  since  been  denominated,  the  gaseous  oxide  of  azote, 
the  subject  of  so  many  curious  e;xperimehts  by  sir  Humphry 
Davy.  To  these  we  may  add  the  production  of  various  kinds 
of  inflammable  air  by  numerous  processes. that  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  particular  the  formatioa 
of  it  by  the  electric  spark  taken  in  oils,  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
alkaline  air;  the  method  of  procuring  jt  by  passing  steam* 
through  hot  iron  filings ;  and  the  pha^omena  of  the  finery 
cinder,  and  its  alliance  to  steel.  To  our  philosopher  we  owe 
the  fine  experiment  of  reviving  metallic  calces  in  inflamm^le 
air ;  and  he  first  ascertained  the  necessity  of  water  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  gases,  and  the  endless  production  of  gase$ 
from  water  itself.  His  experiments  on  this  subject;  viz.  the 
generation  of  air  from  water,  opened  a  new  field  for  reflection, 
and  deserve  particular  notice.  He  and  others  had  remarked 
that  water  was  necessary  to  the  generation  of  every  species  of 
gas;  but  the  unceasing  product  of  air  from  water  had  been 
observed  by  no  one  before  hinu 

**  To  enumerate  Dr.  Priestley^s  discoveries,'^  says  Mr.  Ear* 
wan,  ^^  would  in  fact  be  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  most  of  those 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  How  many 
invisible  fluids,  whose  existence  evaded  the  sagacity  of  fore- 
going agesy  has  he  made  knowjntous!  The  very  air  we 
breathe,  he  ha^  taught  us  to  analyse/  to  examine,  to  improve; 
a  substance  so  little  known,  that  even  the  precise  effect  of  re* 
spiration  was  an  ^enigma  until  h^  explained  it.  He  first  made 

known 
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known  to  us  the  proper  food  of  vegetables^  and  in  wli^t  the 
difference  between  these  and  animal  substances  consisted.  To 
him  Pharmacy  is  indebted  for  the  method  of  making  anificial 
mineral  waters^  as  well  as  for  a  shorter  method  of  preparing 
other  medicines ;  metallurgy  for  more  powerful  and  cheap 
solvents  ^  and  chemistry  for  such  a  variety  of  discoveries  as  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite ;  discoveries  which  have  new  mo- 
delled that  science^  .and  drawn  to  it,  and  to  thi^  coimtry,  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  since  the  year  1773^ 
the  eyes  and  regards  of  all  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe  have 
been  directed  to  this  country  by  his  means.  In  every  philoK 
sophical  treatise  his  name  is  to  be  found,  and  in  almost  every 
page.  They  all  own  that  most  of  their  discoveries  >are  due 
dther  to  the  repetition  of  his  discoveries,  or  to  the  hints  scat- 
tered through  his  works.**— TAom^on'^  Chemistry  and  Jour* 
naU  Murray^s  Chemistry.  Memoirs  of  Dtp  Priestley^ 
2  vols.  8vo« 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IiUrodiatunt^Fbrms  ns:d  in  assembling  the  new  Parliament-^CbMce  rf  a 
Speaker — Abridgement  of  the  Prince  Regents  Speech -^Debate  on  Lord 
Longford's  Motion  of  an  Address  on  the  Princess  Speech-^Debate  on  Lord 
Chm^s  Motion  on  the  same  Subject^  Mr.  Creevey*s  Motion^  on  the  Report 
of  the  Address  being  broujht  up^Motions  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  hath  Houses — Motion  for  a  Monument  to  General  Li  Marchant^^Mo^ 
turn  relative  to  the  Gold  Coin^^Dehate  on  Lord  Folbesfone's  Motion  on  the 
German  Legion — Prince  Regent*  s  Message  for  pecuniary  Aid  to  the  Russians$ 
msd  Debates  thereon — Petitions  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  from 
Prisoners  in  Ikhester  GaoL 


ACCORDING  to  our  usual 
castom,  we  commence  our 
year  in  this  department  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  parliament; 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
from  the  assembling  of  the  new 
parliament  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber 1812.  B7  this  means  we  not 
only  follow  the  usual  routine  of 
public  business,  but  are  enabled  to 
give  tn  a  more  collected  form  what- 
ever relates  to  parliamentary  dis- 
cussioh,  than  could  possibly  be 
done  by  dividing  the  business  of  a 
sbgle  session  into  two  distinct  vo- 
lumes.    The  truth  \%^  that  accord- 


ing to  the  esublished  forms  of  the 
constitution,  all  the  acts  of  one 
session  of  parliament  taken  together 
make  but  one  statute:  since  then 
the  business  of  each  session  is  in- 
divisible, it  would  not  comport 
with  a  work  professing  to  give  a 
register  of  that  business  to  sepa- 
rate it  into  volumes  that  should  be 
read  at  intervals  of  twelve  months* 
On  Tuesday  the  :24>th  of  Novero^ 
ber,  certain  noble  lords  having,  in 
obedience  to  the  prince  regent*s  pro- 
clamation, assembled  in  the  upper 
house,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cum- 
berland, with  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  earls  of  Liverpool  and  West* 
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morelandy  took  their  seats  as  com- 
znis&ionersi  and  requested  the  at- 
t£;ndance  of  such  members  of  the 
commons  who  had  been  previously 
sworn  in»  and  the  commission  was 
xead.  After  this  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, in  the  name  of  the  regent,  di- 
rected the  commons  to  proceed  lo 
their  own  chamber  and  -choose  a 
speaker  forthwith.  They  accord- 
ingly retired,  and  sir  John  Nichol, 
in  a  speech  descriptive  of  the  qua- 
lifications and  talents  necessary  for  a 
person  to  hold  the  office  of  speaker, 
and  which  he  observed  would  be 
immediately  recognised  a^  attached 
to  that  right  honourable  individual 
who  had  already  presided  over  their 
proceedings  during  four  parlia- 
ments, concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  right  honourable  C.  Abbiot  do 
take  the  chair ;  which  was  agreed 
to  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity* 
Mr.  Abbot  was  conducted  to  the 
chair,  and  the  house  immediately 
adjourned  till  tlie  next  day. 

On  the  25th  the  choice  of  the 
house  cf  commons  of  a  speaker 
beingx  announced  to  the  lords  com- 
inissipner^,  in  their  places,  by  Mr. 
Abbot  himself^  and  the  phancellor 
having  in  the  name  of  the  regent 
given  it  the  royal  approbation,  the 
ifsual  privileges,  viz.  freedom  of 
speech  in  dpb^te ;— freedom  from 
arrest  fpr  their  persons  and  their 
sjsrvants;  free  apcess  to  his  ma- 
jesty whenever  the  occasion  might 
require ; — and  that  thp  most  favour- 
able construction  might  be  put  on 
all  their  acts,  weit?  claimed  by  tKe 
speaker  in  behalf  of  the  commops, 
and  granted.  Tfie  copimons  iigatii 
retired  to  their  chamber, .  and  were 
occupied  the  reniainder  of  that  an^l 
the  two  follovvlng  d^ys  in  swearing 
in  ;!nembers.  An  adjouinmeat 
then  took  place  till  the  30th,  when 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent came  to  the  house  of  peers. 


attended  by  the  great  officers  of 
state ;  and  having  sent  for  the  coxn« 
mons,  he  ascended  the  royal  throne, 
and  delivered  from  thence  a  speech, 
a  copy  of  which  wiU  be  found 
among  the  Public  Papers.  The 
leading  points  of  this' speech  are  as 
follow  :  After  referring  to  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  Ia« 
m^ted  indisposition,  and  die  di« 
minished  hopes  of  his  recovery,  his 
royal  highness  adverted  to  the  sue* 
cesses  in  the  peninsula  under  the 
conduct  of  lord  Wellington,  and 
their  final  good  effects,  notwith^ 
standing  the  retreat -from  Burgos 
and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid» 
which  he  said  had  been  submitted 
to  "  for  the  purpose  of  concentrate 
ing  the  main  body  of  the  alh'ed 
forces/'  He  was  confident  he 
could  rely  on  the  determination  of 
parliament  to  continue  to  afford 
every  aid  that  might  be  necessary 
in  support  of  the  important  con- 
test, which  had  given  to  Europe 
the  example  of  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  power  of 
France.  He  then  mentioned  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  courts  of  Petersburrii  apd 
Stockholm,  and  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  the  resistance  made  by 
Russia  to  the  arms  of  their  inva- 
ders :  *^  the  enthusiasm,"  says  he, 
**  of  the  Russian  nation  has  increas* 
ed  wic}i  the  di^culties  of  the  icon- 
test,  and  with  the  danger^  with 
which  they  y^eie  surrounded.  TJiey 
have  submitted  to  sacrifices  of 
\yhich  there  are  few  examples  in 
the  histc^  of  the  world  ;  and  I  in-r 
dulge  the  hope,  that  the  determined 
pprseyerance  of  his  imperial  ma? 
jesty  will  be  crowned  with  ultimate 
success  ;  and  th:^t  this  contest,  in 
its  result,  wili  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  upon  a  fotfndatioi\ 
never  to  be  shaken,  the  security 
afid  independence  of  the  Russia^ 
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CApire."  He  itifbnned  parliament 
of  a  treaty  entered  into  with  his 
Siciiian  majesty  $  and  with  respect 
to  the  declaration  of  War  by  Ame» 
rica  he  observed,  that  it  was  made 
under  circumstances  which  might 
ha?e  afiForded  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  coantries  would  not 
be  long  interrupted  ;  but  that  the 
conduct  and  pretensions  of  that  go- 
vernment had  hitherto  prevented 
any  arranTCment  for  the  purpose* 
His  royal  highness  took  notice  of 
the  defeat  of  the  attempts  against 
Canada,  and  said  that  bis  efforts 
were  sull  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  peace.     The  conclusion  of  the 
speech  recommended  an  early  con- 
^deration  of  a  provision  for  the  go<> 
vemment  of  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  approaching  exphation  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany.    His  royal  highness  next  ad« 
verted  to  the  success  of  the  means 
employed  for  suppressing  the  jpif-tt 
of    outrage    and    insubordination 
which  had  appeared  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  an4  expressed  a 
hope  that  atrocities  so  repugnant 
to  the  British  character  would  never 
recur  ;  and  ended  as  usual  with  a 
declaration  of  confidence  in   the 
wisdom  of  parliameatf   and  the 
kyalty  of  the  people. 

"^lien  the  speech  had  been  read 
the  commons  withdrew,  and  theearl 
of  LoMford  rose  to  move  an  ad* 
dre»  ol  thanks^  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  he  paid  high  compli- 
ments to  the  talents  and  skill  of  lord 
Welltngton,  and  then  went  through 
the  several  topics  th^tt  had  been  de- 
scanted upon  from  the  throne.  He 
admitted  ax  the  close  that  we  must 
necessarily  endure  privations,  and 
Biake  sacrifices,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  contest  in  which  we  were  en* 
gaged  ;  but  far  better  was  it  to  do 
that,  than  to  yield  to  an  enemy 


whose  project's  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  our  destruction*    Thesd 
projects  had  now  been  in  a  great 
measure  Counteracted,  and  per^- 
verance  on  our  part  was  demanded 
by  every  consideration  of  our  ho- 
nour, our  interest,  and  our  welfare. 
Those  privations,  and  those  sacri- 
fices, were  as  nothing,  compared 
with  the  situation  of  diose  countries 
ravaged  by  aa  enemy's  army,  or 
when  made  the  seat  of  war  by  two 
conflicting  armies.     He  would  not 
now  advert  to  the  predictions  of 
some  rnembers  of  that  house,  that 
no  man  of  our  army  would  remain 
in  the  peninsula,  except  as  a  pri- 
soner;  he  need  only  refer  to  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  to  show 
the  futility  of  these  predictions,  and 
the  reliance  that  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  skill  and  ability  of  our  ge- 
neral, to  dissipate  any  seeming  dif- 
ficulties, and  finally  to  counteract 
the  projects  of  the  enemy.     With 
regard  to  the  United  Statesof  Ame- 
rica^ the  declaration  of  war  on  their 
part  had  been  made  under  circum- 
stances which  led  to  .a  hope  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  nations 
might  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted*  They  had  however  since 
evinced  a  determination  to  attack 
the  British    possessions    in  North 
America,  but  in  two  attempts  had 
been  completely  defeated.    He  ad- 
mitted that  a  loss  had  been  sustain- 
ed in  the  capture  of  one  of  our  fri* 
^ates,  but  it  was  a  loss  which,  in 
Itself  of  litttle  importance,  had  de-  ^ 
rived  all  the.  importance  attached 
to  it  from  thexanty,  thank  God !  of 
any  naval  loss  on  our  part.    The 
circumstance,  however,  might  be 
attributed  to  the  expectation  tdat 
the  war  woo  Id  not  be  persisted  in 
by  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
that  a  force  was  not  sent  out  thither 
which  might  have  been,    had  it 
been  supposed  that  the  war  would 
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hare  been  continued.  He  trusted, 
however^  that  conciliation  might 
I  still  speedily'  take  .place  without 
compromising  our  ir»terests ;  or,  if 
that  unfortunately  >^ould  not  take 
place,  that  the  war  would  be  car- 
ried on  with  adequate  vigour.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  an 
•address,  embracing,  as  usual,  the 
different  topics  of  die  speech. ' 

Lord  Rolle  rose  to  second  the 
motion. 

The  marquis  Wellesley'said,  he 
could  not  have  approved  either  of 
the  speech,  or  of  the  address,  bad 
they,  with  respect  to  tlie  great  con- 
test in  the  peninsula,  or  the  cause 
in  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  was 
now  engaged,  with  all  the  efforts  of 
die  people,  assumed  in  any  degree 
a  lower  tone  than  that  which  per- 
vaded them.    Nothing  less  was  de- 
manded by  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  by  a  proper  zeal  for 
our  honour  or  our  welfare,  or  by  a 
true  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
allies  embarked  in  the  same  great 
cause  witli  ourselves.    In  all  those 
points  he  not  only  applauded  the 
spirit  of  the  speech,  but  he  almost 
entirely  approved  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  address  moved  and  se* 
conded  by  his  noble  friends.  Of  all 
the  parts  of  the  speech,  however, 
none  struck  him  more  forcibly,  none 
made  a  greater  impression  upon  his 
mind,  than  that  which  anticipated 
the  same  wisdom  in  parliament,  the 
same  firmness,  and  the  same  pru- 
dence, on  the  present  trying  occa- 
sion, when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
nay,  of  the  whole  wof  Id,  were  fixed 
upon  us.  There  was  nothing  novel, 
he  admitted,  either  in  the  subjects, 
or  the  expi  essions :  the  novelty  was 
rather  in  the  application  of  Uiem. 
Yes :  he  hadno  doubt  the  parlia^ 
ment  would  exercise  the  same  wis- 
dom, ft  would  exercise  the  ^me 
perseverance^  it  would  display  the 


same  firmness,  esjpecially  on  the 
great  Question  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  as  it  had  hitherto  shown« 
It  was  to  that  country  in  particular 
he  wished  to  direct  Uieir  lordships' 
attention  for  a  few  moments.  Here 
his  lordship  went  into  a  most  elabo* 
rate  and  luminous  detail  of  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  ;  and 
then  he  said,  with  regard  to  what 
was  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  three  schemes  had  been  suc^ 
cessively  devised  ;  two  were  only 
talked  of,  and  the  tliird  was  prac- 
tised.   The  first  was  grounded  on 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
'  to  embark  as  a  principal  in  the  con-» 
test,  unless  some  otlier  power,  by. 
its  co-operation,  converted  theforces 
of  France  from  being  all  concen- 
trated towardb  that  one  object— ^he 
subjugation  of  Spain.     From  that 
he  had  always  differed  upon  prin* 
ciple,  but  this  fact  was  at  least  de- 
ducible  from  it— that  our  resources 
were  thought  insufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war  upon  an  adequate  scale, and* 
that  we  must  therefore  await  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.    His  view 
of  it  had  been,  that  we  should  en- 
gage as  principals,  and  that,  in 
order  to  a£ford  a  chance  of  diver- 
sion in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
was  necessary  to  urge  the  Spanish 
war  with  vigour  and  effect.    The 
second  plan  was,  that  it  would  be 
prudent  and  highly  expedient  to 
make  exertions  upon  a  large  scale^ 
adequate  to  the  destruction-«f  the 
French  power  in  Spain.  Both  those 
plans  were  different  in  their  prin* 
ciples,  and  yet  both  were  consistent 
upon  their  own  principles.     If  our 
resources  were  really  not  adequate^ 
then,  the  first  plan  was  vesy  just  and 
proper  :  but  if,  as  he  stated,  tfaef 
were  adequate  to  extensive  optei-- 
tions,  then  the  second  plan  was  ob- 
viously the  jfittest  to  adopt.  But  the  ^ 
plan  cf  all  others;  whicn  all  man*. 
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imd  must  reprobate  and  rqect,  was 
that  plan  of  employing  the  re- 
sources,  of  exposing  the  sinews  of 
our    strength  to    hourly  danger, 
bearing  hard  upon  our  finances, 
yet  accomplishing  neither  object, 
but  falling  dead,  as  it  were,  between 
both ;   such  a  plan  as  every  one 
most  concur  in  condemning.     It 
was  essentially  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  oeconomy  ;  it  was  expense 
without  fruit;  and  yet  that  was  the 
system  which  had  been  pursued 
during  the  last  campaign^  and  du- 
ring ue  preceding  one.  A  vast  ex* 
pense  of^  blood  and  treasure  had 
been  lavithedy  and  our  resources 
enfeebled,    without  accomplishing 
any  one  definite  or  precise  object. 
When  it  was  to  end  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  would  be  invidious  to  call 
upon  htm  or  any  one,  to  say  how 
Closely  calamities  might  tread  upon 
the  footsteps  of  errbn  When  France 
was  meditating  fiesh  wars  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  when  we  saw 
Russia  prepared  to  resist  her  ambi- 
tious designs  to  the  last  extremity, 
what  more  vigorpus  or  effectual  as- 
sistance could  we  have  given  to 
Rusna   than  by  prosecutm^"  the 
war  in  Spain  ?    The  best  succour 
we  could  give  to  that  country,  the 
most  essential  aid  that  we  could  be^ 
stow,   was  by  carryine  on  -the  war 
in  Spain  upon  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive scale  of  operations :  but  it  was. 
not  so  carried  on,  and  he  charged 
upon  that  system,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  defection  from  the 
cause  of  Russia.     He  did  not,  in- 
deed,  mean    to  dispute   that   the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  had 
not  been  bene^cial  to  Spain  ;  but 
his  objection  whs,  that  those  bene- 
fits were  imperfectly  secured,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  permanent.     Adverting  to  the 
hopes' held  out  of  a  diversion  from 
Sweden,  in  favour  of  the  operations^ 


of  Russia,  the  noble  lord  animad- 
verted  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  TOvemment  of  this  country  had 
conducted  itself  with  reference  to 
that  diversion,  and  in  'all  its  trans- 
actions with  Sweden.    As  it  ap- 
peared to  his  mind,  a  more  extra- 
ordinary act    of   diplomacy  had 
never    occurred    than    the  treaty 
which  our  ministers  had  concluded 
with  the  government  of  Sweden. 
It  was  a  treaty  which  promised' 
every  advantage  to  Sweden,  with* 
out  guarantying  any  advantage  to 
Eng&nd.    It  was,  in  fapt,  a  treaty 
in  which,  as  it  had  been  once  ob- 
served upon  a  similar  contract,  the 
reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side  {  for 
we  had  engaged  to  afford  Sweden 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power,  in 
her  operations  against  the  enemy, 
or  for  her  own  protection,  while  no- 
thing appeared  likely  to  be  done 
for  us  on  her  part.     An  expedition 
was  expected  to  sail  from  Sweden, 
with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  Rus- 
sia ;    but  that    object    was   soon 
abandoned  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  abandonment  general  Victor, 
who,  with  his  force,  waited  in  Swe» 
dish  Pomerania  to  meet  the  appre- 
hended diversion,  was  enabled  to 
withdraw,  and  his  division  actuallv 
formed  a  part  of  the  army  witn 
which  Bonaparte  made  his  way  to 
Moscow.    Such  was  the  important 
effect  of  the  inactivity  of  Sweden, 
and  for  that  inactivity,  so  injurious 
to  the  objects  of  the  war,  it  was  for 
ministers,  in  their  diplomatic  ma* 
nagement  with  Sweden,  to  account. 
This  account,  indeed,   they  were 
bound,  for  their  own  justification, 
to  produce.     At  a  meetbg  which 
haa  taken  place  between  uie  em- 
peror  Alexander,  lord   Cathcart, 
and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  it 
was  understood  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged, that  the  expedition  already 
aQuded  to   was  to  have  been  di- 
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spatcbed  from  Sweden ;  and  so  c(5r- 
dially  it  seemed  did  ministers  enter 
into  the  project — so  promptly  did 
they  determine  to  forward  its  pro- 
gress, with  a  view  to  impede  the 
army  of  France,  that  transports  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Swedish  ex- 
pedition were  ordered  to  sail  from 
Sheerness  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Bonaparte  entered  Mos- 
cow on  the  14-th.  So  fared  this 
^rand  and  much  Calked-of  expedi- 
tion. What  sort  of  explanation  mi- 
nisters had  in  their  power  to  gcve 
upon  thfs  subject,  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  conjecture ;  but  it  appeared 
most  extraordinary,  that  after  the 
meeting  and  discussion  he  had  just 
mentioned,  ministers  should  not 
have  been  enabFed  to  judge  of  the 
real  dispositioh  of  the  crown  prince 
of-^weden,  or  that  they  should  not 
have  taken  measures  to  ascertain 
"whether  any  change  had  taken  place 
in  that  disposition  before  tlie  useless 
dispatch  of  the,  transports.  With 
.respect  to  Russia,  while  he  was 
fully  disposed  to  concur  in  the  pane- 
gyrics pronounced  upon  the  mag- 
namraitv  displayed  by  that  power, 
he  w^ouiU  ask,  what  assistance  had 
cur  ministei-s  afforded  to  encourage 
the  display  or  to  aid  the  operation 
of  that  magnanimity  ?  This  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know,  except  the  send- 
ing the  Russians  about  fifty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  with  lords 
Caihcart  and  Walpole,  who  were 
no  doubt  important  instruments  to 
aid  a  great  empire  in  extricating  it- 
iself  from  its  drfficulties,  and  repell- 
ing a  formjdable  foe  I  Upon  the 
subject  of  America  he  thotrght  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  vvcrds ;  and, 
£rst,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  a  more  unjust  attack  was  never 
made  upon  the  peace  of  any  nation 
than  that  of  the  American  govern- 
ment upon  tliis  country,  fior  could 
any  cause  be  ixxragincd  more  com- 


pletely just  than  that  which  thf* 
country,  had  to  oppose  to  America'. 
But  he  must  confers  that  he  heard 
with  surprise  <he  passage  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  mmr- 
siers  still  hoped  for  pacification  with 
America  ;  he  meant  with  surprise^ 
in  consequence  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  hope  wis  imd^rstood  to 
restr  Nothing  appeareil  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  calculation  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  couitcit 
would  sen'e  to  pacify  America; 
for  these  orders  were  never  in  fact 
the  point  at  issue.  Of  the  conduct 
of  this  government  throughout  its 
discussions  with  that  of  Americar, 
he  was  pretty  accurately  informed, 
and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  dc*.  ' 
fend  it ;  especially  that  part  of  the 
discussion  fn  which  he  was  person- 
ally concerned.  But  he  would 
maintain,  ai  he  had  uniformly 
stated,^that  the  dispute  with  Ame- 
rica did  noli  originate  or  rest  upon 
the  orders  in  council,'  btxt  referred 
to  higher  questions,  to  topics  deeply 
affecmig  our  great  maritime  rights  j 
to  points,  inaeed,  of  such  import- 
ance, ihat^  according  to  his  fullest 
conviction,  the  British  government 
could  not  concede  to  the  pretensions 
of  America  without  throwing  into 
her  hands  the  trident  of  the  main. 
No  means,  he  said,  should  be  left 
unprovided  effectually  to  repel  the 
audacious  attack  which  the  Ame> 
rican  government  had  Ventured  to 
make  upon  us.  That  attack  would, 
he  trusted,  be  completely  avenged ; 
the  most  extensive  exertions  would 
be  made  to  convince  the  American 
gouemment  of  its  folly  and  despew 
ration  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
llie;  best  hope  of  peace  with  that 
government  would  rest  upon  the 
manly  and  -vigorous  employment 
of  our  resources  to  make  it  feel 
sensibly  the  consequences  of  war. 
The  only  remaining  topic  in  the 
'speech 
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speech  to  v^iich.  he  had  to  refer, 
vas  that  with  respect  to  India  ;  in 
"which  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest* 
And  here  he  would  repeat  die  wish 
which  he  took  occasion  to  express 
last  session,  that  the  affairs  ot  our 
Indian  empire  should  be  fuMj  in- 
"vestigated  hy  their  lordships  before 
any  system  for  its  future  govern- 
ment was  finally  determined  upon. 
Before  he  concluded,  the  noble  brd 
felt  part'cularly  called  upon  to  ad- 
vert to  an  omission  in  the  speech, 
which  he  noticed  with  surprise  and 
sorrow.      He  was   certainly  sur- 
prised and  sorry  to  perceive,  that 
after  all  that  had  passed  upon  diis 
subject,  after  all  that  had  occurred 
in  discussion,  and  had  been  excited 
in  hope,  no  disposition  whatever 
was  expressed  to  conciliate  the  ca- 
tholics, or  to  adjust  their  claims. 
It  was  in  the  recollection  of  their 
lordships  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  session,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  in  the  latter,  indeed, 
a  distinct  pledge  had  been  entered 
into,  fully  to  consider  the  catholic 
question,'  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate and  sathfactory  arrangement. 
Was  it  now  resolved  to  relinquish 
this  pledge,  to  set  aside  all  that  had 
been  done  ?  There  were  too  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    Recollecting  the  expression 
of  the  noble  eatl  opposite,  (Liver- 
.  poo!,)  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, that  he  would  oppose  no  bar- 
rier to  the  £a\r  discussion  of  the  ca- 
tholic claims,  he  could  not  doubt 
his  candour ;  but  ^et  he  had  heard 
of  several  proceedmgs,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  where,  to 
use  an  old  phrase  of  lord  Camden, 
the  hand  and  fingers  of  government 
were  too  obviously  employed  with 
a  view  to  induce  persons  to  capitu- 
bte  upon  this  question.   The  noble 
lord,  after  recapitulating  the  several 


heads  of  his  argument*  concluded 
with  expressing  his  opinion,  that  in* 
creased  exertion  must  be  made  to 
strengthen  our  army  in  the  penin- 
sula, or  it  would  be  cruel  towards 
ourselves  and  our  alHes  to  continue 
the  contest— to  persevere  in  an  use- 
less effusion  of  hlood  and  expendi- 
ture of  money.  For  wkboiR  adds 
ttonal  strength  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  object  of  the  war  could  not 
be  attained,  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  struggle,  instead  of 
being  advantageous  to  this  countrv> 
to  Spain,  or  to  the  continent,  would 
have  a  directly  different  operation* 
Lord  Liverpool  replied,  at  coo- 
siderable  length,  to  the  statements 
and  reasoning  of  the  noble  marquis^ 
and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  mint- 
sters,  who  were  ready  to  submit  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  to  the  strict- 
est scrutiny ;  whether  referring  to  the 
civil  or  militarv  government  of  the 
country — ^whetner  referring  t6  di». 
aster  or  to  triumph— whether  fur- 
nishing matter  for  congratulation, 
or  events  to  deplore.  To  look  for 
unmixed  success,  or  exemption 
from  misfortune,  in  a  state  of^war, 
would  indeed  be  chimerical.  But 
he  trusted  that  where  misfortune 
occurred,  the  mind  of  parliament, 
and  the  public,  was  too  considerate 
and  just,  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  which  ^9^s  attributable 
to  the  contmgencies  of  war,  which 
resulted  from  inevitable  circum- 
stances, and  that  for  which  mini- 
sters, or  their  agents,  might  be 
deemed  fairly  responsible.  When 
the  assertion  was  made,  that  more 
ought  to  have  been  don^  for  the 
peninsula,  he  would  beg  the  house 
to  consider  and  compare ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  look 
to  the  most  Villiant  periods  of  otir 
history;  to  the  periods  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anne,  and  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough.    Let 
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•II  the  relative  circumstances  be 
fiurly  taken    into  view,    and    he 
would  challenge  the « comparison. 
For  what  was  ihe  actual  state  of 
our  force  in  that  quarter,  which  the 
noble  marquis  bad  said  was  so  in* 
adequately  supplied  f    Why,  that 
we  had  on  the  25th  of  June  last, 
in  the  penmsula  and  the  Mediter- 
nmean»  an  army  of  no  less  than 
127»00(>  men  in .  our  pay  ;  that  is, 
.  9I»000  British,  including  foreign 
or  Gernoan    troops,  wtSi  S6,00p 
Portuguese.     Such  was  our  force, 
independently  of  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
which  received    from  us  all  the 
assistance  in  our  power,  in  forma- 
tion,  equipment,   and    pecuniary 
supply.     Nay,  the    British  army 
alone,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wellington,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  amounted  to  58,000.    Now  he 
would  appeal  to  dieir  lordships, 
whether  the  exertion  ^hich  had 
collected  such  an  army  deserved  to 
be  characterized  in  such  terms  as 
the  house  had  heard  from  the  noble 
marquis  f    But    more  '  he  would 
ask,  whether  three  years  ago  any 
man  in  England  could  have  been 
s6  sanguine  as  to  imagine  tlie  col- 
lection of«uch  an  army  practicable? 
Vet  such  had  been  the  exertions  of 
that  government,  which  had  ^Iso 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
India,  of  our  numerous  colonies  in 
the  west,  anci  for  our  home  de- 
fence.   Then  as  to  our  supplies  to 
our  American  colonies,  which  the 
noble  marquis  professed   to  think 
that  ministers     had    left    almost 
whoHy  unprepared.     Now  the  fact 
was,  that  from  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber last  to  the  present,  no  less  than 
20,000  men,  with  7000  horses,  had 
been  sent  to  that  quarter.     When, 
therefore,  the  noble    marquis  as* 
terted  that  we  were  unprepared  for 
the  American  war,  he  would  ask 
him  to  point  out  where  and  how 


we  were  unprepared.     Were  wa 
unprepared    in    Canada,    or  waU 
there  any  neglect  at  the  admiralty? 
He  was  prepared  to  discuss  this 
question  with  the  noble  marquis^ 
and  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to   Spain,  he  would 
beg  the  noble  marquis  to  come  to 
close  quarters — to  state  facts--»t0 
bring  something  specific,  and  aban- 
don that  style  of  loose  and  general 
accusation,  of  which  the  house  had 
heard  so  much  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion. — Now^  as  to  the  con- 
cluding topic  of  the   noble  mar- 
quis's speech,  I  have  not,  said  lord 
L.   made  use    of  any  expression 
with  respect  to  the  catholic  ques- 
tion, to  which  I    do  not  adhere. 
My  opinion  I  have  always  publicly 
proclaimed  upon  this  subject,     i 
have  resisted,  and  I  will  resist,  the 
proposition  for  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  the  catholic  claims, 
because  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
any  adjustment  of   those  claims, 
likely  to  satisfy  the  catholics.      I 
therefore  think  it  more  consistent 
to  oppose  the  proposition  at  once, 
than  seek  to  defeat  it  by  what  are 
called  guards  or  securities.   I  meet 
'  the  cauolics  openly  and  publicly, 
and  will  never  attempt  to  disappoint 
wishes    by  any   little    undei^and 
^opposition,  by  any  schemes  or  sub- 
terfuge.    My  system  of  opposition 
I  feel  to  be  more  fair  and  candid, 
and  therefore  I  will  continue  to 
pursue  it.     In  stating  this  to  be  my 
intention,  I  declare  merely  my  in- 
dividual opinion^  without  meaning 
to  a6Fect  the  judgement,  or  bind  the 
purpose,  of  any  of  my  friends. 

Lord  Grenvills  and  several  other 
peers  spoke  on  the  subject,  but 
without  opposing  the  addresSt 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Clive  moved  the  address 
in  the  house  of  commons;  and  hav- 
ing gone    through    the  diflferent 
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topics  in  die  speech,  his  lordship 
weat  on  to  infer»  that  there  had 
not,  of  lace  years,  been  so  favoura- 
ble a  prospect  of  the  independence 
of  Europe,  as  the  present  period 
presented.  At  the  commencement 
<rf*the  last  parliament  Great  Britain 
stood  alone;  Portugal  was  then 
robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  her 
temtorj  ;  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
at  that  time  neutralized  by  threats, 
and  Spain  by  intrigue.  Bonaparte 
had  then  great  resources,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  com- 
manded by  many  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  Europe.  How  different 
sofI  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
now  joined  with  us  against  him ; 
and  be  was  at  this  moment  obliged 
to  secure  his  safety  by  flight.  Spain 
was  also  now  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  she  then  was ;  one 
of  the  greatest  armies  employed  for 
its  subjugation  had  been  defeated 
by  lord  Wellington ;  and  the  French 
r  were  obliged  to  unite  their  whole 
disposable  force,  and  thereby  to 
evacuate  the  southern  provinces, 
in  order  to  check  his  lordship's 
advance.  Whiit  were  we  to  hope 
from  this,  but  that  the  spell  being 
broken,  and  his  legions  being  no 
longer  deemed  invmcible,  ihe  pre- 
diction made  by  a  great  man  now 
no  more,  some  years  past,  would 
at  length  be  realijied-«-that  Britain 
being  saved  from  the  furnace, 
Europe  would  follow  the  example  ? 
He  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  which,  as  usual,  was  an 
echo  of  the  sperch. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  that  in 
rising  to  second  the  address,  it 
was  not  his  wisli  or  his  intention  to 
trespass  long  opon  the  indulgence 
of  the  bouse,  by  a  protracted 
notice  of  the  topics  which  it  con- 
tained. They  had  been  so  ably 
elucidated  in  ^le  speech  itself,  and 
the  nobk  m^ver  bad  so  well  and  so 


clearly  detailed  the  rtasbns  that 
operated  on  him  in  proposi;ig  tbt 
address,  that  he  should  have  littk 
occasion  to  detain  them  very  long* 
With  respect  to  America,  everf 
person  must  lament  that  the  endear 
vours  for  bringing  about  a  pease 
had  been  unsuccessful.  War  wa% 
he  would  confess,  a  thing  always 
to  be  deplored  ;  but,  as  the  tndof 
vours  to  avoid  it  had  been  unstto 
cessful,  he  willingly  anticipated^ 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  tliac< 
union  and  energy  in  the  proseca- 
tion  of  it,  which  the  enemy  would 
not  fail  to  employ  on  their  part. 
He  doubted  not  but  the  voice  both 
of  the  house  and  of  the  countrf 
would  concur  in  the  determina^on 
to  prosecute  ip  with  vigour.  Witk 
respect  to  the  troubles  that  lately 
prevailed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  but  con« 
gratulate  the  house  upon  their  re*- 
moval,  which  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mild  and  early  measures 
adopted  by  the  government.  The 
time  was  now,  he  hoped,  arrived, 
when  a  more  vigoroos  resistance 
may  be  expected  to  the  power  and 
the  encroachments  of  France.  It 
was  by  a  resistance  strong  and 
persevering,  and  by  such  resistant 
only,  that  they  could  hope  for  a 
lasting  and  honourable  peace.  Sucb 
a  peace  was  only  to  be  won  by 
impressine  upon  the  enemy  a  con^ 
viction  of  their  power  to  resist  it» 
efforts.  It  was  only  by  such  a 
peace  that  they  could  give  to  the 
exhausted  powers  of  Europe,  safety^ 
independence,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Canning  followed,  in  a  most 
eloquent  speech,  from  which  we 
can  give  but  a  short  outline.  I 
request,  said  he,  the  indulgence  of 
the  house  while  I  explain  my  senti- 
ments on  the  various  topics  that 
have  been  int^}duced  to  its  notice. 
A  general    view^of  the    present 
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fiosturfr  of  our  affairs  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
<rar  domestic  and  foreign  relations ; 
and  our  foreign  relations  are  sub- 
diTicfed  into  \hree  distinct  parts, 
«*lating  to  the  three  wars ;  in  the 
icsult  of  which  we  may  be  deemed 
aiore  or  less  ^  parties  concerned. 
1.  The  contest  in  the  north  of 
•Europe,  in  which  we  are  rather 
cheering,  but  deeply  interested  and 
anxious  spectators,  than  immediate 
agents.  2,  The  conflict  in  the 
peninsula,  carried  on  wholly  by 
our  own  resources,  though  aided 
by  our  allies.  3.  The  war  with  the 
United  States^  in  which  w;e  are 
principals,  and  for  the  management 
«)f  which  we  are  exclusively  r©. 
sponsible.-^With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  the  war  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  (truly  denominated  the 
child  of  the  great  effort  in  the 
peninsula,  which  enabled  subjugaied 
Europe  to  reflect  on  -and  to  arouse 
its  energies,)  there  can  be  but  one 
feeling  of  unqualified  admiration 
of  the  heroism  of  the  great  nation 
that  sustains  the  conflict.  There 
can  be  but  one  sentiment  of  joy, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  tyrant  of 
the  world  anticipated  an  easy  con- 
quest; when  he  vainly  thought 
that  one  decisive  battle  would  sub- 
due his  foe;  when  he  imagined  that 
he  knew  his  man,  and  forgot  that 
a  change  of  circumstances  might 
rouse  a  nation  in  arms  against  him ; 
when  he  fancied,  that  if  he  bullied 
and  cajoled  the  court,  the  crown 
was  at  his  mercy ;  but,  advancing 
in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  he 
found  a  countless  population  to 
dispute  his  road  {  I  say,  when  we 
look  at  all  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  man  that  must  not  feel 
his  heart  bum  with  transport — 
there  is  no  man  that  can  avoid  re- 
joicing at  the  overthrow  of  those 
false  philosophical  principles^  whicfay 


leaving  long  misled  the  world,  hivtf 
ended  in  misleading  those  whc^ 
professed  them.  The  effort  the 
Russian  nation  is  now  making  may 
ripen  their  condition  into  freedom ^ 
Bonaparte  idly  flattered  himself^ 
that  the  pepple  whom  he  had  ae« 
nominated  barbarians  and  slaves 
were  dead  to  all  patriotic  feelings  ^ 
that  their  minds  were  degraded 
even  below  the  love  of  liberty  J 
but,  to  his  bitter  disappointment^ 
he  discovered  that  there  is  a-  senti^ 
ment  of  patriotism,  an.  instinctive 
love  of  soil  triumphant  over  the 
vices  of  positive  institutions;  he 
found,  that  what  fdr  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  advanced  is 
utterly  false ;  that  before  a  nation 
enters  into  foreign  wars,  it  begins 
to  speculate  on  domestic  polity,  and 
to  pry  into  the*  mysteries  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  its  owd 
frame.  He  has  been  taught,  that 
habit  and  custom  are  sufficient  to 
resist  an  adversary  approaching 
with  the  specious  offers  of  free- 
dom, of  happiness  :  they  are  siiffi- 
cient  to  resist  him,  not  because  he 
is  unable  to  fulfil  his  pronuses,  but 
because  he  is  a  foreigner  and  an 
invader.  The  contest  will  not  be 
fruitless,  if  ^e  obtain  the  re-esta- 
blishment only  of  this  great  axiom 
in  national  character,  which  some 
convulsions  of  the  world  have  al- 
most shaken  to  its  base.  This, 
however,  fortunately,  is  not  all  that 
we  may  fairly  expect.  It  is  futile 
to  deny  him*  wonderful  abilities, 
which  on  former  occasions  have 
delivered  him  from  almost  inevi- 
tHbl§  oestniction  ;  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible, looking  at  his  present  perilous 
condition,  for  any  man  so  to  chasn 
tise  his  feelings  as  not,  at  least,  to 
hope.  Contemplating  the  subject 
in  tliis  point  of  view,  and  giving 
ministers  full  credit  for  being  go- 
verned by  the  soundest  principles 
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of  policy  with  regard  to  Russia  ; 
admitting  that  they  intended^  and 
haVe  accomplished  what  was  best* 
jet  every  individual  must  see  that 
a  question  arises  (to  which  I  do  not 
now  require  a  reply,  because  a  fit 
occasion  may  in  future  be  appoint- 
ed), a  question  of  great  magnmidcy 
▼iz.  How  happens  it,  that  after 
this  treaty  with  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm has  been  concluded,  and  after 
hearing  for  six  months  *  the  dread- 
ful note  of  preparation/  Sweden 
has  not  yet  brought  a  soldier  into 
the  field  to  assist  Kussia  in  a  mutual 
struggle?  This,  I  say,  is  a  que- 
^oik  of  much  importance.  I  do 
not  ask  now  for  information ;  lyit 
looking  at  the  congratulatory 
address  upon  the  point,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject before  I  give  my  vote,  I 
most  unequivocally  applaud  the 
language  held  out  by  ministers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  northern 
conflict.  *  Engage,'  said  they,  *  in 
this  war  for  your  own  interest— we 
will  aid  you,  as  far  as  we  can — but 
depend  not  on  opr  pecuniary  or 
military  aid  in  the  north  ;  but -We 
will  employ  the  JFrench  forces  in 
the  peninsula,  and  then  we  shall,  in 
£^ct,  contribute  more  to  your  suci* 
oess  than  if  we  paid  a  subsidy  into 
your  treasury,  or  sent  an  army  into 
your  territory/  Such  was  the  in* 
ducement  held  out  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  to  strain  every  nerve  in 
Kussia,  and  should  not  such  lan- 
guage be  equally  ati  inducement  to 
us  to  strain  every  nerve ^  in  the  pe^ 
oinsula  ?  {Hear^  bfiiur!)  My  bosom 
echoes  back  every  word  of  applause 
that  is  a{M>lied  to  the  distinguished 
exploits  of  otu-  gallant  army  and  its 
immortal  leader ;  but  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  say  that  any  hopes, 
l^roperly  indulged  at  the  com- 
mencemest  of  the  campaign,  are 
fjlUy  ^adfiedi  I  jnusi  guard  iny- 


self  from  any  supposed  concunence. 
Had  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  its 
consequences,  not  stretched  beyond 
the  field  on  which  it  was  fought,  it 
still  should  meet  my  wannest 
praise :  such  was  the  ever-glorioos 
conflict  of  Talavera:— but  to  thft 
heroes  who  achieved  the  first  «f 
these  triumphs,  I  mast  measure 
but  /if  indeed  its  glory  be  nbt  be* 
yona  all  measure)  a  very  different 
meed  of  applause,  for  its  conse- 
quences were  such,  as  to  raise  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  in  the  most 
desponding  bosom«  I  know  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not 
filling  an  official  station  to  show 
that  more  strenuous  efforts  might 
have  been  made,  or  that,  if  made^ 
they  would  have  been  successful  |. 
and  on  a  former  occasion  I  spe* 
cially  guarded  myself  from  giving 
any  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject* Thus  much,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  if  there  remain  in  the 
power  of  ministers  any  effort  yet 
unemployed,  or  any  aid  not  yet 
afforded,  by  the  accumulation  of 
forces,  to  push  our  exertions  in  tlie 
peninsula  to  the  utmost  stretchy 
It  ought  to  have  been  applied 
to  that  best  of  all  purposes  at 
the  commencement  pf  tne  war* 
All  I  require  is,  that  I  diould  be 
convinced  that  every  practicaUe 
attempt  has  been  made.  This  truth 
at  least  is  obvious,  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  man  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  ntuation  of  affairs  more 
favourable  fof  a  great  and  decided 
effort  tlTan  at  the  present  moment* 
Never  since  the  commencement 
even  of  the  revolutionary  war  were 
the  po^-ers  and  resources  of  France 
so  fully  employed ;  the  hazard  oa 
her  part  so  grent,  the  advantage  on 
our  side  so  decided,  or  the  object 
for  which  all  Europe  has  long 
looked  in  vani,  so  near  its  accom* 
plishmenU     While  the  forces  of 
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Bcmn^am  are  wastin^c^,    and   his 
strength  i^ithering  in  the  north,  O 
tKat  we  had  the  means  of  following 
tip   our  glorious  achievements  in 
the  peninsula !   What  might  not  be 
the  result  with  such,  a  general  fjght- 
liM^  in  such  a  cau^i   a  general  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  if  all  Europe  wers  Jiis  theatre 
*  €^action»  and  if  all  Europe  could 
iupply  him  wtth  means,  he  would 
mot  be  imworthy  of  the  command ; 
—a  general  of  whom  it  is  not  the 
offspring  of  wild  imagination  to  say, 
that  a  small  augmentation  of  force 
ivottld  not  only  have  made  Madrid 
the  centre  of  his  operations,  but  he 
wottld  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
Zbro»   and    from    the   Pyrennees 
%^«ld  have  beheld  with  triumph 
the  free  and  fertile  provinces  of 
Spain,  that  to  him  were  indebted 
jbr  peace,  happiness  and  liberty. 
Enough  has  transpired  to  show  us 
that  di&contbits  of  a  serious  nature 
f>tevAil  in  France;  and  while  the 
taiperor    Alexander   ts   detaining 
Bonaparte  far  beyond  his  calcula- 
tion in  the  norths. a  blow  might.be 
ftruek  in  Spain  that  would  shake 
the  tyrant's  throne  to  its  foundation. 
What  is  called  the  oeconomy  of  war, 
which  restricts  and  husbands  efiFortS) 
I  have  always  believed  the  most 
mistaken  policy.     The  great  and 
bold  efforts  that  bring  a  war  to  a 
speedy  termination,   are  not  only 
^most  advantageous  for  the  na- 
tion,  but  the  most    beneficial  to 
i^nkind.     If  the  doctrines  that  I 
hxfa  stated  apply  to  the  contest  in 
the  peninsula,  I  confess  they  appear 
t6  me  to  be  still  more  applicable  to 
|he  third  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  of  which  we  possess 
the  exclusive  management,  I  mean 
the  war  we  are  waging  with  Ame- 
rica.    I  will  not  detain  the  house  by 
expressing  what  every  man  feels,  an 
anxious  wish  that  two  nations  allied 


to  each  other  by  so  many  ties,  by 
consanguinity,   by    common    lan- 
guage, should  have  a  common  inte- 
rest. But  with  regard  to  tlie  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  powers,  t 
must  observe,  that  when  once  the 
die  was  cast,  and  war  was  inevi- 
table, it  was  our  duty  to  be  more 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  our  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  attempt  to  bring 
the  disputes  to  an  early  termination. 
When  urged  upon  the  subject  of 
America,    I   know  that  ministers 
will  reply,  that  their  motives  fox* 
clinging  to  the  last  to  conciliation 
were  two-fold :  1st,  That  they  had 
friends  in  the  United  States  ^  2d> 
TbsM:  before  we  venture  on  hostili- 
ties, we  ought  to  take  care  that  w^ 
are  indisputably  in  the  right.     In 
both  these  points  I  concur ;  for  I 
.  have  ever  thought  that  the  most 
splendid  victories  that  ever  glitter^ 
ed  on  the  page  of  history  were  tar- 
nished and  obscured,  if  jusiice  di({ 
not  hallow  the  cause  in  which  thev 
were  achieved.     I  admit  that  it  is 
also  ri^ht  to  temper  your  conduct 
by  a  consideration  of  the  party  that 
favours  your  cause  in  the  hostile 
state.    The  hou.  gentleman  hav^ 
ing  entered  at  large  into  the  Ame- 
rican question,  next  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech 
with  saying,  I   give    my   cordhil 
assent  to  the  general  tenour  of  the 
address ;  the  object  of  which  is»  to 
pledge  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
house,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  country,  by  all  the  means  and 
resources  tJiat  belon?  to  it,  to  pro- 
secute contests  which,  I  believe  on 
my  conscience,  there  is  no  honour- 
able mode  at  the  present  moment 
of  terminating ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  conclude  them  hereafter  with 
due  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
nation,   it  is  necessary   to  pursue' 
them  with  energy,  and  spirit,  and 
resolution ; 
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tesolncioD  ;  for,  as  the  honourable 
seconder  has  ably  stated,  the  more 
itrenoous  the  attempts,  the  more 
speedily  the  end  desired ^—-a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,— will  .be 
a^ained.  Vigorous  eiForts  will  ever 
bt  foond  the  best  oeconomy ;  for 
the  expenses  of  war  are  to  be  ter** 
minated,  not  by  indecisive  and  mi- 
tigaced  hostility,  but  by  exertions 
in  which  the  whole  soul  of  the 
aadon  is  engaged  and  interested. 

Lord  Castlereagh  very  ably  vin* 
dicated  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment and  declared  that  every 
where,  and  in  every  quarter,  the 
pospectii  of  this  country  were  most 
triihant  and  happy. 

Mr.  Whitbread  showed  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  the  opportunity  of 
a  time  at  which  the  different  con- 
tending powers  had  all  experienced 
reverses,  to  set  on  foot  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  lord  Clive's  address, 
that  the  warlike  parts  be  omitted, 
4Uid  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  might  be  entreated  to  at- 
tempt the  general  pacification  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  began  by  assuring 
Ae  gentlemen  opposite,  that  it  had 
never  been  his  intention  to  offer 
any  amendment,  neither  did  he 
faiow  until  that  evening  any  thing 
of  the  amendment  of  his  honourable 
iriend  (Mr.  Whitbread),  There 
was  no'man  in  England  more  a 
friend  to  peace  than  he  wzs )  but 
then  he  must  be  convinced,  before 
lie  adopted  it,  that  the  mode 
pointed  out  was  the  way  of  attain- 
ing iL  His  conscientious  opinion 
vai,  that  should  his  honourable 
friend's  address  be  carried,  instead 
of  the  address  ai  the  noble  lord,  the 
efiect' would  be  to  place  peace  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  it  now 
was.  When  we  talked  of  the  di^ 
tt  the  people  and  mad^ 


them  a  reason  for  wishing  for  peaec^ 
should  we  not  be  told  that  we  were 
anxious  for  it,  not  because  wo 
wished  peace,  but  becau^  we  couM 
not  carry  on  the  war?  And  if  such 
was  the  inference,  would  not  thif 
cause  the  French  government  to 
insist  on  much  higher  terms  before 
peace  could  be  obtained  ?  He  be* 
lieved  there  was  scarcely  an  in- 
stance, except  during  the  American 
Var,  where  parliament  interfered^ 
and  made  a  peremptory  call  on 
government,  or  on  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 
But  these  things  did  not  sund  on 
the  same  footing  as  they  did  in  the 
present  instance.  The  war  was  not 
tl^en  a  war  between  two  indepen- 
dent countries,  but  between  thk 
country  and  a  distant  part  of  our 
possessions,  the  inhabitanu  of  which 
,  were  anxious  to  procure  their  inde- 
pendence, and  by  acceding  to  whoM 
wishes  our  king  must  have  givet 
away  a  great  part  of  his  own  em- 
pire. He  (Mr.  Fonsonby)  doubted 
much  if  a  king  could  make  such  9A 
alienation  of  nis  territorial  domi« 
nions,  without  the  advice  of  hit 
parliament.  An  alienation  of  ter« 
ritory  naturallv  and  necessarily 
required  the  advice  of  pariiamtitr 
to  ^ive  it  validity  ;  and  ne  did  not 
believe  that  any  minister  woaUl 
have  ventured  on  such  a  measure^ 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
parliament* 

Some  other  members  spoke,  aftet 
which  the  address  was  carried.   ^ 

Dec.    1.— On   the  question  of 
bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the 
address,  previous  to  iu  being  .pre^    . 
sented  to  the  prince  regent, 

Mr.  Creevey  objected  to  it  till  « 
further  time  wasgiven«forthe.con* 
sideration  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  it.  In  the  times  of  William  and 
Anne,  five,  six,  or  eight  days  wet« 
allowed  between  the  speech  and  the 
,         answer* 
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answer.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, such,  a  delay  was  more 
important  than  ever.  Bat  it  was 
not  merely  on  account  .of  the  vari- 
ety of  matter,  being  no  less  than 
three  wars,  that  he  protested 
against  the  early  introduction  of 
the  report,  but  on  account  of  a 
most  remaxJcable  omission.  He 
alluded  to  that  part  of  the  speech 
which  spoke  oz  the  supplies.  It 
did  not  say  one  word  with  respect 
to  the  revenue,  nor  to  the  state  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country :  a 
cool  and  laconic  demand  of  assist- 
ance was  made,  unaccompanied 
with  one  syllable  of  financial  ftate-^ 
^ent.  To  show  that  such  a  style' 
was  perfectly  new,  he  would  beg 
the  clerk  to  read  the  part  of  the 
speech  to  which  he  alluded,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  two 
other  speeches.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  go  through  all  the  ^ 
speeches  which  bad  been  made  by 
aill  our  kings  (a  laugb).  He  should 
content  himself  with  referring  to 
two,  one  delivered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war  in  1 794^  and  the 
other  in  the  year  ISO*.  (The 
clerk  here  read  the  three  passages.) 
Hcf  thought  that  the  house  would 
agtee  with  him  that  these  state- 
ments were  much  mpre  satisfactory 
than  the  present,  which  appeared 
to  him  a  novel  and  extraordinary 
pediod  of  making  a  demand.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  prince  could  be 
acquaiiited  with  the  finances  and 
the  commercial  distress  of  the  couiv 
try  ?  It  would  be  much  better  to 
acquaint  the  reMnt  with  this  di- 
•tress,  than  quieuy  and  immediately 
to  obey  the  novel  suggestion  con- 
«  tained  in  this  speech.  He  would 
inove,  therefore,,  that  the  address 
be  brought  up  this  day  week. 

Captain   Bennet   seconded    the 
amendment. 

Mf  *  Wortley  professed  to  feel  as 


much  anxiety  as  any  other  0ehtle^ 
man  could  do,  that  peace  might  be  * 
procured  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  our  honour  and  safety. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
whenever  it  was  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  by  the  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear a  measure  forced  upon  his 
majesty's  ministers  by  the  vote  of 
that  house,  or  by  the  mere  consi- 
deration of  the  distresses  of  the 
people*  No  person  could  ^ut 
his  eyes  to  the  situation  and  in- 
terests of  our  manufacturers ;  and 
the  ministers  must  feel  that  they 
were  incurring  a  serious  responsi- 
bility, if  they  omitted  to  profier 
peace,  should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity present  itself. 

After  an  extended  debate  or  con- 
versation, Mr. ,  Creevev's  motion 
was  negatived,  and  toe  ^address 
agreed  tp« 

bee.  3. — Earl  Bathurst,in  mov- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  house  of  lords 
to  lord  Wellington,  for  the  vie* 
tory  of  Salamanca,  observed,  that 
whatever  opinions  might  be  enter* 
tained  of  the  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  government,  of  thecampa!gn4)f 
the  penineula,  he  was  satisfied  there 
could  be  but  one  sen^ment  on  the 
ability*  and  skill,  the  brilliant  ta^ 
lents  and  sound  judgement,  di- 
splayed by  the  marquis  of  Welling* 
ton :  nor  could  he  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  motion 
with  which  he  should  have  the  ho* 
nour  to  conclude,  would  be  tinanir 
mously  agreed  to.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  short 
retrospect  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
the  object  lord  Wellington  had  in 
view.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Al- 
meida being  in  our  possession,  his 
plan  was,  after  Badajoz  had  fallen, 
to  march  without  delay  into  Anda- 
lusia, in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cadizi  and  to  compd  the  enemy  to 
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cracnate  Andalosta.  S^eral  rea- 
sons operated  to  call  for  the  execti* 
tion  of  this  plan:  the  siege  of 
Caciiz  was  pressed  by  the  enemy 
with  an  increasing  force  and  accu- 
mulated means,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  that  city  might 
oltimately  falK  It  was  besides  of 
nnponance  to  rescue  the  Spanish 
governmeni  from  the  confined  si* 
toation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  oF  Ca- 
diz«  where  their  detenntnaiions 
were  liable  to  be  swayed  by  local 
interests,  and  through  which  their 
influence  did  not  opeiate  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  desired  in  Spain,  and  still 
less  in  the  dependencies  of  Spain ; 
it  was  also  of  great  importance  to 
compd  the  evacuation  of  Anda- 
lusia,  the  enemy  not  bein^  in  the 
tame  skuauon  there  as  in  other 
provinces.  In  Castile,  for  instance, 
their  possession  nearly  amounted  to 
this;  In  every  villafi^e  they  were 
obliged  to  bsftricade  diemselves  to 
guard  aratnst  attack ;  and  if  be- 
tween vUlage  and  village  the  di- 
stance was  more  than  five  or  six 
miles,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  a  redoubt  midway.-- 
Bat  m  Andalusia  the  enemy  were 
in  complete  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  from  having  been  so 
long  there,  there  wks  reason  to 
fear  that  the  inhabitants  might 
become  too  much  dispos^ed  to  sub- 
mit to  them.  All  these  motives 
operated  powerfully  with  lord  Wel- 
lington to  march  without  delay  into 
Andalusia,  it  being  known  that 
Mannont  had  no  battering  train, 
and  therefore  could  not  lay  siege  to 
either  Ciudad  RodrigQ  or  Almeida, 
and  his  advance  might  be  checked 
by  detachmenu  from  the  main 
army.  Dadajoz  was  taken  by  as- 
sault in  less  time  than -was  calcu- 
lated upon  by  lord  Wellington,  but 
ht  then  received  i&formiition  «f  the 
1613. 


advance  of  Marmont ; '  and  what 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  he 
fonnd  that  neither  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
nor  Almeida  had  been  provisioned, 
although  he  had  left  precise  orders 
for  provisioning  these  fortresses 
three  weeks  before,  and  one  week 
would  have  sufficed  to  supply  them 
with  the  requisite  provisions.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  for 
lord  Wellington  to  attend  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  provisioning  of 
those  fortresses ;  odierwise  Mar. 
mont,  by  blockading  them,  might 
have  reduced  them  to  surrender  in 
a  short  time.  This  having  been 
effected,  it  was  then  found  that 
Marmont  had  received  a  battering 
train  frbm  Bayonne  ;  and  the  pro- 
jected operation  in  Andalusia,  which 
it  was  intended  to  execute  before 
the  rains  commenced,  could  not 
now  be  entered  upon  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  troopg 
from  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season. 
Under  these  circumstances  lord 
Wellington  determined  to  march 
into  Castile,  still  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  succeeding,  by  this  ope- 
ration, in  freeing  the  south  of  Spain 
from  the  enemy,  and  rais'ng  the 
siege  of  Cadiz.  It  was  previously 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont, and  this  was  effected  by 
taking  possession  of  the  bridge  of 
Almarez.  After  a  brilliant  attack 
at  this  place,  considerable  maga^ 
zines  wer^  established,  without 
which  Soult  could  not  venture  to 
detach  troops  to  Marmont.  Lord 
Wellington  then  crossed  the  Ague- 
da,  and  advanced  to  Salamanca* 
After  the  capture  of  the  forts  of 
Salamanca,  a  variety  of  manceu- 
vring  took  place.  Marmont  crossed 
the  Douro  at  Tordesillas.  Whilst 
the  two  armies  were  manceuvring, 
lord  Wellington  saw  an  opportunity 
by  which  be  might  have  gained  a 
B  brilliant 
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brSliant  advantai^e ;  but  he  ^lecliiied 
it,  because  he  did  not  think  that 
any  decisive  result  could  be  pro- 
duced. Nothing  coqld  be  more 
honourable  to  lord  Wellington  than 
the  desire  by  which  he  was  actuated 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  soldiers 
under  his  command,  where  the 
sacrifice  could  not  produce  any  de^ 
cisive  advantage ;  thus  giving  up 
what  mijist  be  i:onsidered  as  most 
dear  to  a  soldiei^  the  glory  and 
renown  accorapanyine  a  brilliant 
advantage  gained  in  uie  field,  for 
the  sake  of  sparing  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers,  and  reserving  them  for 
situations  where  the  real  interests 
of  the  country  required  the  sacrifice. 
Atthis  period,  such  was  the  situation 
of  the  armies^  that  lord 'Wellington 
had  to  balance  between  conflicting 
difficulties,  and  a  more  anxious  situ- 
ation could  scarcely  b<  conceived. 
Atlength  the  moment  arrived— lord 
Wellington  said,  "  Now  I  have  it  ;*' 
and  the  army  was  immediately  in 
as  complete  array  for  action  as  if 
they  had  been  prepared  for  it  from 
the  morning's  dawn.  His  lordship 
proceeded  to  describe  the  battle,  as 
detailed  in  the  Gazette,  and  ob- 
served upon  the  fall  of  general  Le 
Marchant,  who  had  died  leaving  an 
orphan  family,  that  for  thes<»,  he 
trusted,  the  country  would  pro- 
vide. Gen,  Le  Marchant;'s  services 
had  been  eminent ;  his  ej:ertions  in . 
the  military  college  had  materially 
contributed  to  give  skilful  officers 
to  that  aimy  in  which  he  was  him- 
self so  eminently  qualified  to  hold  a 
command.  The  result  of  the  ac- 
tion was  the  complete  defeat  of  tlie 
enemy,  and  had  there  been  a  little 
more  daylight,  their  army  would 
have  been  entirely  annihilated. 
During  the  march  of  the  army  into 
Castile,  several  letters  were  inter- 
cepted from  French  officers;  and 
were  they  made  publici  he  was 


$atisf  ed  th^y  would  sty  more  4« 
praise  of  lord  Wellington  than  any 
thing  he  could  ur^e.  It  appeared 
from  them,  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
by  his  operations  every  niovement 
of  the  enemy  was  anticipated,  every 
expectation  of  theirs  frustrated^ 
and  every  fear  ef .  theirs  realised^ 
insomuch  that  they  said,  **  he  must 
read  our  correspondence,  or  come 
in  some  way  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  intend  to  do."  He  should 
not  now  attempt  a  panegyric  upon 
the  great  and  emment  merits  of 
lord  Wellington,  leaving  that  to 
others  better  qualified  than  himself, 
satisfied  that  no  language  he  could 
use  would  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  merits  of  tliat  commander,  and 
that  a  feeble  effort  of  praise  shed 
no  lustre  on  the  object  it  was  in- 
tended to  adorn.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving;  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  marquis,  of  Lansdowne,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

In  the  house  of.  commons  iord 
Castlereagh  made  a  similar  motion* 
which  he  prefaced  with  a  lo^g  and 
interesting  speech. 

The  question  w^s  putting,  when 

Sir  F.  Burdett  rose :  «  Sir,  I  do 
not  profess  myself  to  be  a  judge  of 
military  affairs,  and  therefore"  by 
no  means  rise  for  the  purpose  either 
of  criticising  the  opt^rations  of  the 
noble  marquis  to  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  return  thanks,  or  to 
attempt  a  refutation,  in  a  military 
.point  of  view,  of  any  of  those  rea- 
sons which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
has  adduced  to  show  a  welU 
grounded  title  to  those  thanks^ 
JBut  without  being  in  the  least 
disposed  to  detract  from  the  reput> 
tation  of  lord  Wellington,  or  inter- 
cept his  fair  rewards,  I  ivay  be 
permitted  to  e^precs  my  dissatiji- 
•.  iaction 
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Action  at  hearing  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  eztolkd  as  more  bril- 
liant and  more  important  than  any 
that  was  ever  gained  by  the  greatest 
conmianders.     Let  us^   aiter  this 
extravagant  boast,  direct  our  view 
to  that  page  of  onr  history  which 
records  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in 
which  the  enemy,   besides  having 
one  of  their  best  generals,  marshal 
Tallard,  taken,  lost  near  100,000 
men,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  •  Is 
this,  sir,  a  victory,  the  brilliancy 
and  importance  of  which  can  suffer 
by  comparison  with  that  of  Sala- 
manca ?    Besides,  was  it  really  ex* 
pected  that  we  should  retire  so  soon 
after  it  ?    If  not,  let  us  recollect 
under  what  circumstances  the  ene* 
my  have  deprived  ns  of  tlie  fruits 
of  our  exertions.    They  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  great  efforu  making 
against  Russia,  and  their  armies 
discqcraged  and  separated  b^  the 
reverses  which  they  had  sustained ; 
yet  have  these  armies,  broken  and 
dispirited  as  they  were  asserted  to 
be,  completely  turned  the  tide  of 
success,  and  driven  our  troops  back 
upon   the    frontier    of.  PortugaL 
Now,  sir,  this  does  show  either  a 
ereat   and  inherent  weakness  in 
opain  to  resist  an  invader,  such  as 
should  lead  us  to  think  tlie  cause  in 
which  we  are  embarked  hopeless, 
or  it  shows  much  mismanagement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war — misma- 
nagement which,  if  it  subsist,  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  boast  outraging 
all  common  sense  and  reason,  that 
we  are  not  disappointed  of  our  ob- 
ject, because  we  have  caused  the 
siege  of  a  city  to  be  .raised,  and 
continue   to  hold    two   fortresses. 
Now,  sir,  the  noble  lord  touched 
upon  a  matter  which  I  conceive  to 
be  of  very  great  importance,  the 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  We 
understand  from  the  noble  lord, 
that  this  failure  is  in  uo  degree  im^ 


putable  to  t&e  great  commander 
who  had  conducted  that  siege* 
That  lord  Wellington  or  that  mi* 
nisters  are  in  faiut,  is  a  dilemma 
from  which  no  ingenuity  can  effect 
an  escape ;  and  as  we  have  the  as* 
surance  of  the  latter  that  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  gallant  com* 
mander,  they  stand  self>condemned. 
And  we  have  a  fresh  instance  of 
that  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of 

government,  which  has  marked 
leir  whole  conduct,  and  which  i$ 
rapidly  reducing  the  country  to  a 
stale  of  misery,  from  which  it  can- 
not be  retrieved  by  panegyrics* 
however  numerous,  though  given 
by  orators  riot  inferior  in  eloquence 
to  the  noble  lord  himself.  I  shall 
now,  sir,  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  while  I  follow  the  noble  lord 
tor  Russia ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
shudder,  when  I  behold  him  exult 
in  the  dreadful  calamity  under 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
imfortunate  people  of  that  country 
have  lately  suffered.  I  allude,  sir, 
to  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  Is 
it  a  meet  subject,  sir,  for  triumph, 
when  a  splendid  city  sinks  in  Han^es, 
when  her  wretched  inhabitants,  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  are  driven  fotth  to  find 
a  death  which  shall  make  them 
regret  having  escaped  the  fury  of 
that  element  which  had  consumed  . 
their  properties?  When  the  sol- 
diers who  had  become  helpless  in 
defending  her,  were  left  to  perish 
along  with  her,  are  we  to  be  shock- 
ed by  the  triumph  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  called  upon  to  unite  in 
it  because  the  French  emperor  was 
disappointed  of  the  winter  quarters 
he  had  hoped  for, — as  if  this  were 
l^round  sufficient  to  justify  exulta- 
tion in  the  face  of  calamity  such 
as  no  feeling  mind  can  contemplate 
without  horror  *  And  are  we  fur- 
ther to  be  called  upon  to  admire  . 
B  2  the 
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.  the  magnanifnity  of  the  emperor 
AlexntdeVf  because^,  safe  himself 
from  the  perils  of  war,  and  un- 
touched  by  the  hand  of  famine, 

.  retired  in  his  palace,  he  bore  with 
tmequalled  fortitude  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  subjects  ?  The  appeal, 
sir,  will  find  many  hearts  in  this 
house  which  will  not  vibrate  to  it, 
and  the  possessors  of  those  which 
can,  should  set  bounds  to  their 
trrumph  and  admiration,  when  they 
reflect  how  probable  it  is  that  the 
return  of  spring  will  bring  with  it 
a  renewal  c^  hostilities,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  attended  by  conse- 
quences but  little  calculated  to  meet 
uie  sanguine  hope  in  which  they 
now  unduly  revel.  With  respect 
to  the  peninsula,  the  Spaniards  do 
not  join  us  cordially  in  the  contest; 
they  do  not  seem  very  much  at- 

'  taebed  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting.  I  am  aware  that  an 
opinion  of  an  opposite  nature  i  s  held 
by  many  persons ;  but  let  us  look 
to  the  authority  of  the  persons  most 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  tne  subject.  What  is  that  of  lord 
WelKngton?  That  general  expli. 
citly  tefis  us  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
i)ect  any  effectual  co-operation  fronv 
the  Spaniards,  that  we  must  rely 
on  our  own  exeriions  alone  if  we 
wish  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  fa- 
vourable issue.  And  liere,  sir,  let 
me  observe,  that  pursuant  to  this 
advice  we  should  act  as  if  we  knew 
that  we  were  to  depend  upon  our- 
\  selves ;  we  should  give  due  vigour 
to  our  effonsy  or  suspend  them  al- 
together; we  should  make  our 
election  at  once  between  peace  and 
war,  and  abandon  for  ever  that 
contemptible  and  vacillating  system 
in  which  we  employ  vigour  to  pro- 
dace  as  jt  were  exhaustion,  but  not 
success^  To  the  authority  of  lord 
Wellington  we  can  add  that  of  the 
narqutt  WeUesley,  than  whom  no 


man  is  better  acquainted  iiHth  Ae 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  or  can 
form  a  better  estimate  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  from  their  assistance ; 
and  what  is  his  testimony  ?  He  has 
declared  that  the  Spaiush  armies 
are  scattered  before  the  lemons  of 
the  enemy,  like  the  vapours  of  a ' 
summer  morning,  which  for  a  short 
space  resist  the  beams  of  the'  as- 
cending sun,  and  then  are  seen  no 
more ;  and  it  is  from  this  consci- 
ousness of  the  w#ak  constitution  of' 
the  Spanish  armies,  that  this  same 
nobleman  has  stated  his  belief  that 
no  blame  is  imputable  to  general 
Ballasteros  for  not  preventing  the 
junction  of  the  French  generals.  I 
must  repeat,  sir,  that!  shall  cor- 
dially jom  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lord 
Wellington,  though  I  could  not 
forbear  availing  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity that  ofiered  of  delivering 
the  sentiments  to  which  the  house 
has  listened  with  so  much  indole 
gence." 

Sir  Frederick  Flood  and  some 
other  members  spoke,  after  which 
the  question  was  put  and  carried. 
,  Lord  C^tlereagh  said,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  many  observations  prelimi- 
nary to  the  motion  he  had  now  to 
submit  to  them.  He  rose  to-  move 
for  a  public  monument  to  that  di- 
stinguished ofBcer  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Le  Marchant,  who  fell  glori- 
ously at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  There 
was  another  circumstance  which 
would  endear  the  memory  of  this 
brave  man  to  the  house  and  the. 
country.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  very  valua- 
ble body  of  men,  who  had  profited 
greatly  by  his  instructions,  an4^ 
would  doubtless  yield  many  ex- 
cellent officers  for  the  service,  to 
the  country  m  future  times.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  additss  to 
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the  priftce  regent,  praying  that  a 
f  ubUc  mdbame&c  might  be  erected 
in  the  cathedral  charch  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  memory  of  general  Le  Mar- 
chant.    The  motioR  was  carried. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
mowM  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  coDtintting  the  ^ct  of  last  ses- 
sion, relative  to  gold  coin,  which 
was  to  expire  about  the  24fxh  of  Fe- 
bruary 181S. 

Mr.  Wbitbread  disapproved  of 
the  act  of  last  session,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
report^  that  ag^u  were  employed 
by  government  to  purchase  gold 
and  silrer  coin?  This  was  posi- 
tively denied  by  Mr.  Vansittart; 
but  he  confessed,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  him,  through  th^  medium 
of  a  friend,  of  27,000  guineas  at 
S5$.  «ich.— Leave  was  granted  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  finally. 


December  7.— The  earl  of  Liver- 
pool in  the  house  of  lords  said, 
in  rising  to  move  an  address  of 
concurrence;  in  answer  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent's 
roost  ^[racious  message,  he  shohld 
think  It  a  waste  of  ueir  lordships' 
time  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
merits  o£  the  gre^t  general  who  was 
the  object  of  it,  satisfied  that  re- 
specting these  merits  there  was  not 
a  dissenting  voice  in  the  house* 
He  would  only  roentioo  shortly, 
that  dmJDg  four  campaigns  this 
gaOaat  Mueral  had  devoted  him« 
self  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
regardless  of  every  personal  consi- 
deratiott ;  that  he  had  encountered 
some  of  the  most  eminent  generals 
of  France,  Victor  and  ^urdan, 
Massena,  Marmontf  and  others, 
and  over  all  of  them  had  gained 
the  victory;  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered, dttting  these  four  campaigns, 
the  greatest  fatigue  of  body  and 


/nind,  so  much  indeed  as  to  render 
it  matter  of  surprise,  that  his  bodily 
strength,  or  the  powers  of  hit 
minc^  could  bear  up  against  the 
fatigue  he  had  to  encounter }  that 
during  that  time  he  had  suffered  no 
consideration,  personal,  private,  or 
political,  to  detain  him  a  single 
day  from  the  service  in  which  ne 
was  engaged;  and  that  this  illus- 
trious commander  had,  for  his 
eminent  services,  repeatedly  re» 
ceived  the  highest  nonour  that 
cotild  be  conferred. br  parliament^ 
Eaving  eight  time^  received  the 
thanks  of  pariiament,  six  of  them 
as  commander  in  chief.  Lord 
Wellington,  from  all  these  services* 
had  derived  no  pecuniary  advan- 
ta^l  and  the  facts  were,  that  his 
private  fortune  was  rather  dimi- 
nished than  increased.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he 
proposed  to  their  lordships,  to  con- 
cur in  the  object  of  his  royal  high- 
ness's  message,  satisfied  thatjustice 
to  lord  WeOington  called  tot  the 
provision  which  it  was  now  wished 
to  make ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  a  coun- 
try could  adopt,  liberally  to  reward 
eminent  public  services,  not  only 
as  it  regarded' iustice  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  looking  also  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the.  * 
calling  forth  the  exertions  of  great 
talents,  by  the  liberal  reward  con- 
ferred upon  distinguished '  public 
services.  In  every  view,  therefore, 
of  justice,  and  of  a  sound  and  wise 
policy,  the  present  measure  was 
called  for.  As  a  matter  of  con-- 
venience  (the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed grant  not  coming  res^ularly 
before  that  house  in  the  nrst  iii- 
stanc^^,  he  would  just  mention  that 
it  was  intended  to  propose  a  erant 
of  100,600/.  to  be  vested  m  land, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  bill,  which 
would  hereafter  come  |»efore.the 
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house,  tn  order  to  secure  tb  the  mar* 
^uis  of  WellingtoQy  and  the  sue* 
cessors  to  his  dignities,  an  adequate 
'{HTOvision*  His  lordship  concluded 
b^moying  an  address  concurring 
tn  the  object  of  his  royal  highness's 
•message,  which  was  agreed  to ;  as 
-was  a  simili  r  motion  on  the  same 
day  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Dec.  10. — Lord  Folkestone,  in 
the  house  of  fonunons,  rose  in  pur* 
suance  of  notice,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  as  early  as  posst- 
.ble  to  a  subject  of  undoubted  mag* 
•nitude.  He  should  not  have  de- 
layed even  thus  long,  had  he  not 
.  been  requested  by  a  noble  lord,  who 
he  hoped  wouldnot  take advanuge 
of  the  absence  of  some  supporters 
.of  the  motion-^an  absence  occa« 
sioned  by  its  previous  postpone- 
.  ment.    During  the  last  session  of 

•  the  late  parliaAient,  he  (lord  F.) 
.  had  adverted  more  than  ohce  to  the 

infraction  of  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
officers  into  the  British  corps ;  aod 

.  a  return  upon  tlie  subject  being 
.  .  universally  called  for,  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table.  Upon  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  very  defec- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  only  stated  the 

.  number  of  foreignofficers  employed 

in  that  small  portion  of  the  native 

'     British  force  th^  within  the  three 

.  jkin^doms,  omitting  all  those  upon 

.  foreign  service.  One  object,  there- 
fore, was  to  remedy  this  error,  by 

.  suggesting  that  a  return  be  made 
of  aJl  the  foreign  officers  at  present 

•  employed  in  the  British  army,  pro- 
perly so  called.  Another  motion 
would  be  for  a  return  of  the  num- 

^ber  of  foreigners  who  have  received 
.'staff  Appointment^  and  a  third  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  officers 
of  the  60th  regiment  of  infantry  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff,  who  by  law 
were.  eip^essVr  excluded  from  that 
si«<£tion«^  His  main  design,  how-> 


ever,  was  to  draw  the  notice  of  the 
house  to  an  order  respecting  the 
king's  German  legion,  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  18th  of  August 
last.  It  was  as  follows :  <*  In  con* 
sideration  of  the  king's  German  le- 
gion having  so  frequently  distin- 
guished themselves  against  the  eoe* 
my  during  the  campaign,  but  par- 
ticularly at  the  battle  of  Salaman- 
ca, his  royal  highness  the  prifice 
regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  * 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  -has  been 
pleased  to  order*  that  those  officers 
now  serving  with  temporary  rank 
in  the  several  regiments  of  that 
corps  shall  have  permanent  rank  in 
the  British  army,  from  the  dates  of 
their  respective  commis%ions."  His 
lordship  thought  that  this  order 
could  be  understood  only  in  one 
way,  that  which  the  words  plainljr 
imported ;  and  so  comprehending^ 
iU  it  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to 
introduce  foreign  German  officers, 
permanently^  or  -as  lon^  as  they 
should  live,  into  the  British  army  ; 
the  German  legion  having  been  en- 
tolled  as  a  temporary  corps.  He 
would  therefore,  in  the  first  instance* 
move,  that  a  humble  address  be 
presented  to  the  prinee  regent,  pray* 
ing  him  to  lay  before  the  house  ca» 
pies  of  all  orders  issued  from  the 
war-office  respecting  the  rank  of 
officers  serving  in  the  king's  Ger- 
man legion. 

Lord  Palmerstone  dented  most 
pointedly  that  the  instrument  in  the 
Gazette  interfered  with  the  officers 
of  British  regiments,  and  insisted 
that  the  scale  of  promotion  in  the 
German  legion  had  always  been 
the  same,  not  allowing  that  young 
officers  entitled  to  orevet  raiuc 
should  pass  those  of  older  standii^ 
who  had  not  the  same  advantage* 
The  noble  lord  opposite  mrght  per- 
haps^  ask,  for  what  purpose  the 
order  was  required?.  It  was  to  be- 
stow 
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stow  a  well  merited  ctnnpliment  on 
a  body  of  men  who  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  gallantry 
and  discipline :  as  far  as  related  to 
the  rank  they  were  to  bear  (though 
not  to  the  emolument  they  were  to 
leceive),  it  converted  temporary 
into  permanent  service.  What 
ihej  acquired  was  honour — the  end 
and  aim  of  a  soldier;  tliat  for 
which  he  fights  and  dies. .  To  the 
German  legion  such  a  reward  was 
not  and  could  not  be  deemed  a 
trifle ;  it  was  in  truth  most  gratify- 
ing to  their  feelings^  and  welcome 
to  thetr  ambition.  Lookin^*  at  the 
present  state  of  the  worU,  and 
viewing  the  countless  hosts  that 
were  arrayed  against  Britain  single- 
handed,  it  seemed  to  lord  Palmer- 
^ne  the  hei^t  of  absurdity  to 
make  such  an  objection  as  that  of 
the  noble  lord.  jBecause  our  hav- 
ing swept  the  seas  of  our  enemies^ 
and  because  our  small  but  gallant 
armies  had  hidierto  stood  undaunt- 
ed and  unbroken  before  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  France  and  all 
her  dependent  states,  was  it  to  be 
urged  that  we  were,  unaided  and 
unsupported,  capable  for  ever  of 
sustaining  so  unequal  k  contest? 
That  our  foreign  corps,  and  parti- 
cularly the  German  legion » merited 
all  the  rewards  that  could  be  be- 
stowed ni^bn  them,  no  man,  let  him 
belong  to  what  party  he  might, 
would  deny*  To  the  return  first 
noticed  by  the  noble  lord,  of  the 
foreign  officers  employed  in  our 
vrhc&  military  force^  .lord  Palmer- 
stone  had  no  objection :  but  the 
document  last  required  he  should 
xedst  with  his  utihost  power ;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  house,  in  giving 
its  negative  to  the  motion,  would, 
by  implication  at  least,  give  i^  ap- 
probation to  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  our  armies,  and  its 
•auction  to  the  gfoesal  syttem  on 


wbich   the   wai^  had   been   con* 
ducted. 

Lord  Milton  strongly  deprecated 
the  employment  of  foreign  officers 
in  the  manner  in  whi  A  he  under* 
stood  they  had  in  some  instances 
been,  namely,  in  the  command  of 
Ef^glish  districts ;  and  he  appre- 
hended that  by  the  order  under 
consideration,  a^  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  the  secretary  at  war, 
those  officers  might  be  so  employed. 
Of  this  he  highly  disapproved  ;  fof 
while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  guard 
himself  against  the  imputation  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  he  must  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  any  fo« 
reigner  whatever  to  such  com« 
mands  as  he  had  alluded  to  ;  and 
he  could  make  no  such  exception 
in  favour  of  Hanoverians,  as  some 
persons  aHected  to  desire ;  for  these 
men  were  not,  and  never  had  been, 
the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England, 
connected  with  the  head  of  dur  go- 
vemmeut. 

General  Stewart  bore  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  German  le-  . 
gion,  whose  services  he  had  wiu 
nessed  on  various  occasions  in  the 
peninsula.  Indeed,  so  highly  did 
lord  Wellington  think  of  the  fide- 
lity and  valour  of  that  body,  that 
he  did  not  hebltaie  to  confide  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble corps  of  his  army,  namely,  th* 
light  division,  to  a  German  officer 
(general  Alten ).  Why,  then,  after 
such  a  proof  of  well-merited  confi-* 
dence  in  r^l  service,  should  it  be 
deemed  imsafe  to  commit  an  En- 
glish district  to  the  command  of  a 
urerman?  Why,  while  those  me- 
ritorious officers  were  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army 
abroad  in  the  midst  of  war,  should 
they  be  thought  unfit  or  unwordiy 
to  take  the  command  of  our  army 
at  home  ?  He  fully  believed,  that 
upon  tb^  continent  there  was  but 
B  *  one 
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one  feeling  among  die  British  9rmj 
upon  this  subject,  and  as  to  the  ge- 
neral merits  of  the  German  legion. 
But  let  those  who  saw  them  not  in 
service  look  at  the  gazettes  for  an 
account  of  the  cpnduct  of  these  de- 
serving forelTners,  and  they  wtuld 
be  found  to  have  eminently  signal- 
ized themselves  upon  all  occasions. 
He  himself  had  th^hoaour  of  com*' 
inanding  a  German  corps»  namely^ 
the  first  hussars,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  colonel  Aran- 
shield,  and  a  more  gallant  or  more 
effective  body  of  men  he  had  never 
met  with.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
German  corps  at  Salamanca  was 
the  subject  of  universal  praise.  The 
honourable  officer  concluded  with 
asking  pardon  of  the  house  for  tres- 
passing upon  its  at^tention ;  but  he 
ielt  it  due  to  trutli  and  justice  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  conduct 
of  a  too  often  misrepresented^  al- 
though highly  meritorious  corps. 

Mr.  VVhitbread  paid '  a  compli- 
ment to  the  generous  and  liberal 
sentiment •(  expressed  by  a  gallant 
general  (Stewart)  on  the  eminent 
services  aad  distinguished  bravery 
of  the  German  troops  employed  in 
Spain.  The  mutual  enthusiasm 
and  unlimited  confidence  excited  in 
the  officers  of  the  army  hj  the  ez* 
ploits  of  others  serving  with  them» 
qughtt  however,  to  increase  instead 
of  lessening  the  jealousy  with  which 
we  ought  to  guard  against  the  in- 
corporation oi  foreign  troops  with 
our  own.  .This  was  not  a  miUtary 
quesdon,  nor  one  in  which  we  were 
10  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
army:  it  was  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, on  which  the  members  of  that 
^ouse  were  to  decide,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  and  civiUiberties 
of  the  country. 

The  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Returns  of  the  number  of  foreign 


officers  servin|^  in  onr  amy,  and  in 
the  60th  regiment  of  foot,  and  of 
the  nature  and  date  of  their  several 
appointments,  were  then  moved  for 
and  granted.  Their*  names  only 
were  withheld,  on  the  ground  stated 
by  lordCastlereagh,  that  their  bein^ 
brought  forward  might  be  injurious 
to  their  relations  or  connexions 
abroad. 

Dec.  17.— The  chancellor  of  th* 
exchequer  brought  up  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  prince  regent: 

«*  G.  P.  R ^The  prince  regent^ 

acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be* 
half  oi^his  majesty,  havip^  taken 
into  his  serious  consideration  the 
accounts  which  he  has  received  of 
the  severe  distresses  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Russia  have  been  exposed  in 
their  persons  and  property,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unprovoked  and 
atrocious  invasion  ot  that  country 
by  the  ruler  of  France,  and  the  ex- 
emplary and  extraordmary  magna- 
nimity and  fortitude  widi  wnich 
they  have  submitted  to  the  greats 
privations  and  sufferings  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  tl^  ardent  loy- 
alty and  unconquerable  spirit  they 
have  displayed  in  its  cause,  whereby 
results  have  been  produced  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  interests 
of  this  kine^dom  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Lurope,  recommends  to 
the  house  of  conmions  to  enable  his 
royal  highness,  in  aid  of  the  contri^ 
butions  which  have  commenced 
within  the  Russian  empire  for  this 
purpose,  to  {iffosd  to  the  suffering 
subjects  of  his  majesty's  good  ana 
gveat  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
such  speedy  and  effectual  relief  as 
may  be  suitable  to  this  most  inter* 
bsting  occasion." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved,  **  That  the  message 
of  his  roy^al  highness  be  referred  to 
the  committer  o[  supply*" 

On 
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On  the  question  being  ptit> 

Mr. Whitbread  rose  and  said,  that , 
m  die  message  which  bad  been  just 
read  from  the  chair  some  positions 
were  kid  down  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  coold  by  no  means  assent,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  be- 
coming in  the  house  to  vote  some 
relief  for  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  this  cronntry,  than  for  diose 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  .  There  was  no  mstance^ 
perhaps,  in  which  the  application 
of  the  old  adage  was  more  obvio^ 
than  here ;  for  the  distresses  of  our 
countrymen  were  such,  he  thought, 
as  should  restrict  our  benevolence 
until  there  was  no  ^Jff<Br  an  occa- 
sion for  it  at  home.  This  was  not 
die  time  for  enlarging  on  the'  sub- 
lect ;  but  he  begged  leaare  to  lay  in 
hts  cbum  to  oppose  this  gmnt  to- 
morrow, ^dien  it  would  come  re- 
gularly before  them. 

6ir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
also  felt  himself  imperiously  called 
upcn  to  dissent  entirely  from  the 
object  of  the  present  message; 
which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  empire,  he  could  not 
help  considering  not  only  as  most 
estraordinary,  but  as  most  insult* 
ing  to  die  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  with  considera- 
ble animation  to  Tindicate  the  mo- 
tires  and  object  of  the  message 
which  had  just  been  read  to  the 
house.  He  could  not  remain  silent 
^ertfae  expressions  which  had  fall- 
en fh>m  the  honourable  baronet, 
when  the^  House  of  commons  was 
asked  to  alletiate  by  its  generosity 
the  sufferings  of  that  magnanimous 
people,  by  whose  wounds  and  ex- 
ertions the*  safety  of  this  country 
had  been  doubly  assured.  Such  a 
rrant  as  that  now  proposed  wo^d 
be  a  trophy  erected  to  humanity, 
liberality,  and  sound  policy.  But 
be  could  easily  conceive  how  diose 


penons  who  r^rded  the  destrue^ 
tion  of  Moscow  as  an  act  of  un- 
feeling selfishness,  rather  than  as  a 
prooTof  national  devotion  and  ex- 
alted patriotism,  should  also  be 
prepared  to  think  our  money  or  our 
applauses  tU  bestowed  on  those  who 
had  redeemed  the  destinies  of  £u« 
rope.  .  For  his^  part,  however,  he 
was  disposed  to  consider  the  heroic 
self-devotion  which  had  been  di- 
splayed on  this  occasion  (for  he  was 
loth  to  deprive  the  pliant  people 
of  Russia  of  the  praise  of  having 
set  fire  to  Moscow)  as  on  a  par 
with  the  glories  of  Saguntura,  Nup 
mantia,'or,  in  more  modem  days» 
with  the  immortal  fame  of  Sara- 
gossa.  Sure  he  was,  that  at  the 
present  most  important  crisis  the 
minds  of  all  Europe  were  so  intend 
on  the  exploits,  the  firmness,  and 
magnanimity  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, that  their  great  example  must 
be  attended  witn  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects  to  the  safety  ?.nd  happi* 
ness  of  the  civilized  world.  After 
what  had  fallen  on  a  former  occa- 
sion from  the  honourable  baronet*  . 
in  commiseration  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Moscow  from  the 
destruction  of  their  capital,  he  was 
sure  he  must  be  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  his  tenderness  and  huma* 
nity,  in  offering  any  opposition  to 
the  present  erant.  He,  howeveiy 
hopc^  that  tne  house  would  concur 
in  manifesting  to  the  Russian  na- 
tion the  sympathy  by  which  ther 
were  actuated;  and  that  though 
this  country  was  not  without  her 
share  of  distress,  they  would,  by  a 
spontaneous  and  undivided  senti- 
ment, declare  theirgenerous  promp- 
titude to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
an  illustrious  and  patriotic  people. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  though 
this  message  had  come  upon  him 
without  any  previous  intimation,  he 
at  the  same'time  was  by  no  means 
inclined 
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inclined  to  express  any  opinion  de* 
cidedly  in  opposition  to  it.  His 
mind  was  not  yet  made  up  as  to 
what  course  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  pursue. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  as 
was  a  similar  one  in  Uie  house  of 
peers.  In  the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  again  discussed,  an  ad- 
dress of  su)p^obation  moved  by 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  una« 
nimously  passed,  and  a  grapt  of 
£00,000/.  was  made  to  the  suffermg 
inhabitants  of  Russia. 

Dec.  18.  The  house  of  commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  to  which  the  message  of  the 
pnnce  regent  was  referred;  upon 
which 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  hsid  not 
some  honourable  members  last 
night  given  intimations  of  their  in- 
tention to  resist  the  proposition  he 
was  about  to  submit,  ne  should 
have  contented  himself  with  leav- 
ing it  to  the  silent  feeling  and  , 
onderstandine  of  the  house:  the 
propriety  of  me  measure  was  such, 
that  he  tsusted,  that  even  those 
who  last  night  had  appeared  most 
determined  in  liheir  resistance,  had, 
on  reflection,  found  their  objections 
yield  before  its  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity— ^they  might  with  as  much  ease 
diange  their  opinions  upon  the  pre« 
sent  as  upon  any  other  question  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  hostilities 
against  Bonaparte.  It  might  be 
suted  by  some,  that  the  subject 
was  introduced  by  surprise,  but  it 
should  be  recolle(;ted  that  it  was  no 
less  a  'matter  of  surprise  to  them 
than  to  ministers ;  the  noble  eflprts 
which  h^d  more  remotely  induced 
it  were  mdeed  the  wonder  and  'kd- 
miration  of  the  whole  country. 
The  immediate  cause,  however,  of 
the  motion  with  whidi  he  should 
conclude,  was  to  be  found  in  intel- 
ligence just  obtained^  on  many  ac* 


counts  of  a  most  gnftxfying  natUM  i 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  by  mi- 
nisters to  come  to  a  final  determina-* 
tion,  until  they  obtained  advices 
which  acconipanie^i  the  glorious 
news  that  the  invader  had  been 
driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Thus  much  he 
felt  ifright  to  state,  to  explain  why 
government  had  notat.an  earlier 
period  called  for  the  exercise  of  the 
liberality,  he  might  say  of  the  jus- 
tice, of  the  British  parliament* 
Now,  however,  the  time  was  arrived 
when  some  step  must  be  taken; 
for  it  would  ill  become  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  to  allow  its  li- 
berality to  be  ouutripped  by  the 
generosity  of  the  people,  which 
would  undoubtedly  burst  forth  at 
public  meetings  held  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  tidings.  It  was  the  duty 
of  parliament,  not  with  tardy  and 
unwilling  step  to  follow,  but  with 
ardent  zeal  to  lead ;  to  set  a  glori- 
ous example  to  others,  before  a 
glorious  example  was  set  to  them  ; 
to  anticipate  private  individuals^ 
who  would  seize  the  earliest  occa- 
sion to  give  vent  to  the  noble  feel- 
ings that  swelled  within  their  bo- 
soms. With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  voted,  the  house 
would  feel  that  the  proposition 
must  be,  in  a  great  decree,  arb^> 
traryl  Nq  grant  could  be  com- 
mensurate to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  immense ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  became  the  libera** 
lity  and  the  resources  of  this  great 
nation^  not  to  make  any  o£Per  that 
would  be  unworthy  of  its  rank  and 
dignity.  1 1  should  not  be  fotgotten> 
that  the  Russian  people  were  suf- 
fering not  less  in  OQr  cause  than 
their  own :  he  said,  in  our  cause  | 
for,  during  the  mighty  struggle  ia 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
enduriogy 
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enduring,  with  unexampled  pa^ 
tience  and  fortitude,  all  the  mise* 
Ties  of  war,  thqr  had  most  effec* 
taaUy  and  extensively  relieved  the 
Stresses  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Russian  arms,  a  brighter 
day  had  dawned  upon  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  this 
ccHiatry  $  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
wkhout  some  account  being  ob- 
tained of  new  employment  for  our 
artisans,  and  new  incitements  to 
their  industry  —  industry,  which 
had  been  much  damped  and  de- 
pressed by  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can market ;  but  which  now  found 
fresh  encouragement,  and  revived 
with  fresh  vigour,  from  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  open  ports  of 
Europe.  After  due  deliberation, 
k  bad  been  thought  right  to  pro- 
pose that  200,000/.  should  be  the 
sum  to  b^  granted :  neither  too 
much  for  Great  BriRiin  to  bestow, 
nor  too  little  for  Russia  to  receive* 
It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  that 
the  vote  now  to  be  passed  should 
exceed  any  of  the  former  grants  for 
similar  purposes — ^the  grant  was 
beyond  example,  because  the  occsu 
sion  was  beyond  example.  It  tranr 
.scended  all  former  efforts,  not  only 
made  by  Russia,  but  by  any  other 
countxy;  History  could  not  parallel 
the  heroic  instances  afforded  of  pa- 
triotic self-devotion  and  heroism* 
By  the  intelligence  received,  it  ap- 
peared that  thousands — he  might 
say  hundreds  of  thousands— had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
comfortable  homes  to  a  brutal  ene- 
my, and  to  seek  for  safety  in  the 
woods  that  could  not  afford  them 
dielter.  Did  not  these  unhappy 
beings  claim  the  admiration  and 
the  compas$ion  of  all  the  enemies 
to  tyranny  ?  It  was  true,  that  no 
cam  could  give  effectual  aid  $  but 


at  least  it  would  show  that  Great 
Britain  sympathized  in  the  no£le 
feelings,  and  in  the  unmerited  ca* 
lamities,  of  the  sufferers.  On  these 
grounds  he  submitted  the  resolu* 
tton,  which  he  hoped  would  he  una* 
nimously  carried,  ^  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  200,000/.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  for  the  relief  of  suck 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Russia  as 
have  suffered  from  the  invasion  of 
that  country." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that  it 
certainly  was  his  intention  to  vote 
for  the  proposed  grant:  for  die  sa& 
ferings  of  the  people  of  this  coontiy 
he  fdt  as  much  as  any  man ;  and 
if  the  question  were  simply,  to  take 
a  sum  from  the  sufferers  of  En* 

fland  to  give  to  diose  of  Russiat 
e  should  ^ive  it  his  negative.  Tha 
distresses  m  England,  it  might  hm 
proper  to  remark,  though  brought 
on  partly  by  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  government,  had  been^  iA 
part  caused  by  ch-cumstances  which 
It  would  have  been  in  their  power 
to  prevent.  If  speedy  and  conci- 
liatory measures  had  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  America,  a  very 
lazge  portion  of  this  distress  wotild 
not  have  existed.  If,  however,  the 
house  were  to  negative  this  grant* 
more  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
sufferers  of  this  country,  than  could 
be  xetrieved  by  the  possession  of 
the  200,000/.  Russia  had  been 
brought  to  the  state  in  which  she 
was,^  by  refusing  to  submit  to  tht 
continental  system ;  a^d  if  the  re* 
suit  of  the  struggle  were  to  enable 
her  to  keep  open  the  markets  oC 
that  vast  empire'  to  ourimanufac- 
tures,  she  would  soon  repay  the 
sum  we  miffht  now  advance.  This 
he  admitted  ;  and  if  the  noble  lord 
had  openly  come  forward,  and 
stated  the  necessity  of  it,  he  should 
have  &lt  pleasure*  in  concurring  ie 

the 
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the  grsuit.  But  by  !«aying  this^  he 
(Mr.  Ponsonby)  bofped  he  should 
Bot  be  thought  to  patronise  the 

gstem  of  subsidizing.  The  state  of 
injgs  in  Russia  arose  from  her 
kaving  engaged  in  this  virtuous 
strug^le^  unbought  by  us.  The 
atuation  to  which  she  would  have 
been  reduced  by  an  alliance  with 
Fran^»  veas  before  her  eyes ;  and 
without  communication  with  this 
country,  or,  if  with  communication, 
lie  was  convinced  without  assurance 
of  supponj^e  nobly  took  her  part. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  support 
die  vote ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
ft  might  be  seen  by  the  distressed 
manufacturen,  that  it  was  not  by 
any  in;wnsibility  to  their  sufferings, 
that  die  vote  of  one  member,  at 
ItaaZ^  was  determined,  but  by  a 
sncere  conviction,  that  their  in- 
terests would  have  been  more 
inj[ured  than  served'  by  refusing 
dus  giant. 

K6.  Whitbread  was  sorry  to*  say, 
diat  the  grant  would  not  pass  una- 
nimously. He  did  not,  moreover, 
think  it  just  to  this  country  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockeu  of  our 
.  jtarvinff  nsanufacturers,  to  apply 
it  to  surorers  to  whom,  unhappily, 
k  could  be  of  no  use.  Those  un- 
fortutts^  beings  who,  as  the  chan- 
cdlor  of  the  exchequer  had  suted, 
lad  sought  shdter  from  the  severity 
of  a  Russian  winter  in  their  forests, 
were  now,  alas !  as  senseless  as  the 
mow  vnA  which  they  were  sur- 
lowided;  and  now,  it  they  con- 
tinued to  exist,  could  the  small 
fom  which  they  w6re  that  ni^ht 
called  on  to  vote,  afford  tbem  rehef  ? 
Though  the  contest  in  Russia 
"  niight  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
pat  own  security,  yet  to  imagine 
that  diis  200,000/.  could  be  a  bond 
.of  unity  between  that  nation  and 
ottpdvtt  would  be  to  contradict 


the  testimony  of  experience,  tthad 
been  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
enter  into  amity  with  us:  she 'had 
acted  in  pursuance  of  that  interest* 
and  in  accordance  with  that  interest 
she  would  act  hereafter.  It  had 
been  said,  that  committees  of  no- 
bles had  been  formed — ^that  the 
emperor  had  exerted  himself  to 
afford  relief,  by  rebuilding  habita- 
tions, and  by  alleviating  the  poignant 
misery  of  the  sui^rers.  It  did* 
indeed,  behove  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  do  away  with  all  the  pomp 
of  state— to  apply  all  the  resources 
of  the  empire  to  this  object ;  it  was 
more  particularly  the  duty  of  that 
government  to  do  so,  from  the 
commission  of  an  act,  singular  in 
modem  history — ^the  conflagration 
of  Moscow.  This  jgrant  could  be 
considered  as  no  ot&r  than  a  sub- 
sidy in  aid  of  the  war  in  Russia ; 
for,  by  discharging  the  Russian 
government  iSf&e  duty  of  applying 
a  sura  equal  to  this  to  its  suffering 
subjects,  it  left  an  equal  sum  apr 
plicable  to  the  purpose  of  driving 
the, French  from  the  empire,  or  to 
that  of  crushing  their  power.  It 
vras  a  subsidy  then— 4i  paltry  and 
-  contemptible  subsidy  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war.  Why  had  not  the 
aim  been  the  alleviation  of  the  mi- 
sery of  the  sufferer^?  Should  the 
application  of  the  sum  be  confined 
to  Russia  Proper,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  countries  through  which  the 
French  had  passed^  in-  making 
(what  had  been  termed  m  the  mes^ 
sage)  this  unprovoked  aggression 
on  the  empire  <tf  Russia?  From  the 
resistance  of  Russia,  if  wisely  taken 
advantage  of,  thegreatest  blessingft 
might  ensue.  This,  however,  was 
as  yet  uncertain.  In  the  miean  time, 
there  were  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  cases  of  as  crying  distress^ 
as;  out  of^be  reach  of  war^  could 
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W.  SnpjMe  a  grant  proposed  to 
these  sufferers;  would  it  hot  be 
said  to  be  improper  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  private  distress  ?  But  would 
it  not  be  an  act  of  justice  to  our 
cooDtrjy  before  we  go  abroad  with 


our  charitjy  to  know  whether  we 
have  not  objects  at  home,  to  whom 
it  might  be  extended  with  advan- 
Uge? 

Xord  Castlereaghreplied,  and  the 
motion  was  carried* 


CHAPTER    II. 

Mhhop  ofNorwch^s  OhirvMthns  m  som  jhui^taibolic  Petiiiom^Mr.  JVlnt* 
trgatts  Noiia  nsfieting  Piau — Debates  on  the  yicc'^hancdlor's  Bill^^ 
en  Sir  Samuel  Romlly*M  Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  certain  I^ws-^on  Eetri 
Batburtt^s  Motion  fir  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  Americam 
IKiT — 011  Sic  Francis  Burdett*s  Motion  for  a  BUI  to  provide  against  any 
IfiUrruftion  of  the  Royal  Authority^-^Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston^ s  Notice  of 
a  M^ion  respecting  the  Princess  of  IVales — Dehaus  on  the  Catholic  Clams 
— The  Speaker's  Address  to  Sir  SiaplHon  Cotton^  and  the  Answer^Dehatet 
on  the  Catholic  Clainu  eontinued. 


THE  house  of  commons  met 
again  on  the  £d  of  February, 
and  the  lords  on  the  following  day ; 
but  there  was  no  bushiess,  in  either 
house,  of  much  public  interest  till 
the  11th,  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  vice-chancellor's  bill  excited 
a  warm  debate.  We  may  however 
notice  that  on  the  3d  of  Febmary 
earl  Nelson,  in  the  upper  house, 
presented  a  petition  from  the  arch- 
deacons of  ^forwich  against  the  Ro- 
man catholic  claims  ;  upon  which, 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  took  occasion 
to  express  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  ot  the  established 
clergy,' in  thus  coming  forward  and 
interfering  on  an  occasion  which 
was,  more  than  any  other,  a  con- 
sideration of  state  policy.  Such  a 
line  of  conduct  he  did  not  think 
warranted  either  by  propriety  or' 
expediency.  He  did  not  envy  the 
preference  given  by  a  part  of  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  to  the 
noble  and  reverend  earl,  for  pre- 
sentine  such  a  petition*  The  re- 
Terend  prelate  added,  that  from 
time  ana  circumiitancesy  the  nature 


of  the  question  to  which  the  peti- 
tions referred  had  been  greatly 
changed;  thatnone  of  those  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  their  ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects,  which  for- 
merly olstained,  need  be  entertained 
at  present ;  and  he  thought  that  a 
moderate  and  liberal  line  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  tliem,  parti- 
cularly on  the  part  of  the  derpy, 
"^^as  such  as  would  be  more  wise, 
politic,  and  prpper  in  every  re- 
s^t. 

Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  same  day 
gave  notice  that  he  should  on  the 
4th  ^  March  bring  the  subject  of 
peace  under ^  the  consideration  of 
the  house. 

On  the  11th  lord  Casllereagh, 
in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  vice-chancellor's  bill,  said 
that  it  was  for  the  house,  on 
this  occasion,  to  balance  between 
the,  pressure  of  the  necessity  which 
called  for  a  measure  of  this  nature,' 
and  the  imperfections  of  tlie.  mea- 
sure itself.  As  to  the  necessity, 
that  could  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  appellate  juris« 
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diction  was  so  ineffective,  and  the 
general  jurisprudence  of  the  coun- 
try consequently  so  defective,  that, 
there  was  at  this  moment  an  arrear 
in  the  house  of  lords  amounting  to 
no  less  than  280  causes,  which,  ac» 
cording  to  the  usual  average,  could 
not  he  heard  within  less  than  eleven 
years.  Such  an  arrear  was  a  gnev- 
ance,  not  only  to  the  suitors  imme- 
diately concerned ;  but,  as  the  se- 
veral causes  must   involve  iome 
principles  of  law,  any  delay  in  the 
decision  of  them  was  likely  to  en* 
courage  further  appeals.    This  was 
a  'pregnant  reason  for  promoting 
the  speedy  decision  of  such  gppeals, 
in  order  to  guard  against  litigation: 
for  any  suitor  who  thought  proper 
t&  appeal,  had  reason  to  calculate, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that 
he  might  postpone  the  determina- 
tion of  his  cause,  and  perhaps  de- 
|>rive  his  adversary  ot  his  justice 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years.    All 
opinions,  therefore,   must  concur 
in  thinking,  that    the    legislature 
^     ought  to  interfere  for  the  removal 
of  such  an  eviL    In  order  to  re- 
medy this,  an   opinion  had  gone 
forth,  that  the  lords  should  extend 
their    sittings    beyond    the   usual 
time  to  hear  cases  of  appeal :  but! 
he  put  it  to  the  house,  whether  such 
a  measure  would  not  be  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  innovations 
that  could  well  be  imagined  ;  and 
whether  any  wise  statesman  would 
make  it  llie  ground  of  a  permanent 
system  ?    Its  '  adoption  would,  in- 
deed, involve  a  most  violent  attack 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
for  how  could  a  prorogation  of 
parliament  be  in  such  a  case  re- 
solved   upon   without   interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  r 
'  For  the  house  of  lords  must  con- 
tinue to  sit  for  an  unusual  period 
on  this  branch  of  its  duty,  and  that 
which  related  to  appeals  most  be 


discharged  by  delegation.    But  i# 
even  the  duration  of  its  sitting  were 
enlarged,  were  the  lords  to  sit  ten 
onihs  of  the  year  instead  of  five, 
still  the  evil  complained  of  would 
not  be  remedied ;  because  the  efiect 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  chancel- 
lor from  the  court  of  chancery  to 
attend  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
therefore  it  would  only  serve  to 
substitute  one  evil  for  another.    It 
might  be  said,  that  a  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords  Ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  relieve  the  chancellor 
from  the  necessity  of  such  attend- 
ance in  the  lords.     Such  a  propo- 
sition was  not,  however,  from  all 
he  understood,  ever  likely  to  be 
pressed  by  any  jperson  competent  to 
judge,  becau&e  such  an  appoint- 
ment must  serve  to  lessen  the  dig- 
nity which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  house  of 
lords.     By  this  bill,  indeed,  it  was^ 
only  proposed  to  give  the  chancel- 
lor a  permanent,  instead  of  that 
temporary  assistance  which  by  law 
he  was  now  entitled  to  call  for  from 
the  iudges,  but  which  assistance  ho 
could  no]t  press,  under  present  "cir- 
cumstances, without  creating  a  cor- 
responding evil  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster-hall.    The  only  diT- 
ference  indeed  between  the  oflSce 
proposed    to  be  erected  and   the*; 
court  of  the  rolls  was  tliis,    that 
the  business  to  be  assigned  to  the 
new  officer  was  to  be  subjected  to 
the  reeulation  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, wnile  the  causes  in  the  rolls 
were  not,  unless  in  cases  of  appeal, 
under  any  such  regulation.  Having 
said  so  much  as  to  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  new  office,  the  noble 
lord  adverted  to  the  expense  which 
some  persons  seemed  to  think  it 
would  occasion ;  but  the  fact  was; 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
expense   to  die  public,  •  while  it 
would  be  productive  of  great  ad^ 
vantajije 
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tantagf to Ae  suitors.  Thesalary^ 
to  be  granted  to  the  officer  was 
4000/«  per  annam ;  one  half  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  proride 
irom  the  fund  formed  by  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  dead 
cash  remaining  in  that  court,  name- 
Ijr,  from  the  interest  upon  un- 
claimed property  in  that  court,  of 
which,  after  paying  the  master  in 
chancery  and  oUier  officers,  9000/. 
a  year  remained  unappropriated. 
Thus  any  objection  on  die  score  of 
expense  was  quite  inapplicable^ 
An  apprehension  had  been  express- 
ed, that  the  new  appointment 
might  subjsct  suitors  to  additional 
expense,  by  referring  them  to  a 
tribunal,  from  die  decision  of  which 
any  party  would  be  at  liberty  to 
app^  to  the  lord  chancellor;  but 
he  could  not  see  why  such  an  ap- 
prehension should  apply  to  the  new 
tribunal  any  more  than  to  the  rolls, 
from  which  appeals  to  the  chancel- 
lor did  not  bc»u:  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  as  one  to  25  causes,  al- 
though the  right  of  appeal  Was  fully 
notorious.  Why  then  should  th# 
chancellor  be  refused  the  additional 
instrument  which  this  bi]l  proposed 
to  grant  him  for  the  discharge  of 
his  impoi;tant  functions,'  fr«m  any 
such  idle  apprehension — from  any 
assumption  rather  against  than  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  powet  which 
this  bill  proposed  to  create  ?  With 
respect  to  the  assertion  which  he 
had  heard,  that  the  salary  of  the 
new  office  should  be  entirely  drawn 
from  the  profits  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, he  had  to  state,  that  the 
noble  lord  who  now  held  that  office 
had,  before  the  committee  of  the 
lords  who  investigated^this  subject, 
deprecated  any  view  to  his  personal 
advantage,  and  urged  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  solely  upon 
public  grQuhds,    put  it  must  be 


felt  by  every  considerate  man,  that 
the  office  of  chancellor  ought  to 
be  upheld  iq  adeauate  dignity*^— 

Sit  it  ought  to  be  liberally  endow* 
,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  office,  for  the  profes- 
sional risks  which,  considering  th» 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  the  officer 
encountered  in  undertaking  it — that 
its  emoluments  should  be  amply 
sufficient,  not  only  to  enable  the 
individual  who  held  the  office  to 
maintain  it  in  becoming  splendour 
-—but,  continued  the  noble  lord,  to 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  his 
family.  It  would,  indeed,  in  his 
judgement,  be  a  false  ceconomy^to 
reduce  the  emoluments  necessary 
to  sustain  this  high  office.  Upon 
this  point  he  thought  that  thero 
could  be  but  one  teeliag,  and  he 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
bill  b^  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  his  opinions 
were  sufficiently  known  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ceconomy ;  but  whenever 
oeconomy  alone  was  opposed  to 
measures  of  a  more  substantial  na- 
ture, it  ought  undoubtedry  to  give 
way.  His  objection  to  the  present 
bill  was,  that  the  remedy  proposed 
w«uld  be  found  totally  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  a  most  deplorable 
state  for  a  country  like  this  to  be 
in,  where  law  and  justice  have  al- 
ways lifted  up  their  heads  and  flou- 
rished, that  the  delays  in  the  court 
of  chancery  and  house  of  lords 
were  such  as  to  amount  almost  to 
a  denial  of  justice.  The  conse^ 
quence  of  the  proposed  alteration 
would  therefore  be,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  of  chancery  would 
be  done  by  a  person  inferior  in 
learning  and  abilities  to  the  present 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  appeals  would  stand  still 
as  at  present.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  it  would  make  the  lord  chan. 
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cellor  a  kss  efiSeetiTeofficer  than  he 
was  at  present.  It  mic^ht  be  de- 
pended on  as  certain,  tSat  men  in 
general  were  not  very  ready  tc/  do 
what  others  would  do  for  thenai^ 
The  lord  "rliancellor  would  there- 
fore, in  a  shoH.  space  of  time,  be  in 
a  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  he  had  b^  for  many  years. 
In  seeking  a  pers6n  to  fill  that  si- 
tuation hereafter,  the  first  lawyer 
woyld  not  be  sought  out,  but  the 
first  politician  in  the  country.  If 
the  chancellor  were  to  excel  as  a 
politician,  and  be  admirable  as  a 
4ebater,  he  would  naturally  think 
that  he  might  safely  leave  the  dect- 
»ion  of  causes  to  persons  widi  more 
legal  skill,  but  less  ability  as  de- 
baters. But  a  great  objection  to 
the  bill  was,  that  it  did  not  leacve 
anymore  time  to  the  lord  chan-i 
cellpr*  for  the  decision  of  causes  io 
the  court  of  chancery,  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  intended  that  ever)^ 
part  of  the  business  which  was  tO 
be  transacted  by  deputy  should  be 
open  to  appeal.  To  whom  ?  To 
the  chancellor  himself.  It  <ould 
not  be  supposed  that  there  would 
bcYewer  appeals  from  the  vice- 
chancellor  tnan  from  the  master  of 
the  rolls  at  present.  A  multiplica- 
tion of  appeals  would  thus  be  cre- 
ated ;  anci  this  was  a  great  evil, 
from  t;he  additional  expense  and 
delay  which  it  occasioned.  There 
was  one  argument  against  the  of- 
fices of  chancellor  and  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords  being  vested  in 
the- same  person,  which  was  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  In  all  appeals  to 
the  h6u«e  of  lords  from  the  lord 
,  chancelloi*,  the  lord  chancellor  was 
of  all  persons  the  last  who  ou^h( 
to  sit  in  that  house  as  the  presiding 
and  most  efficient  judge.  He  con- 
eluded  with  moving  as  an  amend- 
nent,  that  the  bill  be  taken  into 
considtiauon  that  day  six  momlu^ 


Mn  Stephen  said  that  the  evS 
complained  of  had  been  admitted 
to  amount  to  almost  a  denial  of 
justice  s  he  must,  for  his  part,  de- 
clare, that  in  many  cases  it  was 
fully  equal  to  a  denial  of  it.  There 
were  at  present  before  the  house  of 
lords  273  appeals,  of  which  one 
had  been  depending  twenty  years» 
seven  for  eleven  years,  S9  for  seveir 
years,  and  77  above  five  years. 
From  a  calculation  made  in  181(V 
the  average  number  of  appeals  de- 
cided annually  was  10 ;  and  on  that, 
principle,  what  with  new  appeals,  it 
would  uke  forty-six  years  before  the 
whole  could  be  disposed  of.  This 
denial  of  justice  was  dreadful ;  yet 
it  had  bem  known  to  that  house  for 
two  years,  and  no  proposal  had 
been  made  to  apply  a  remedy.  It 
was  said,  Why.  not  separate  from 
the  duty  of  the  lord  chancellor 
some  of  the  particular  branches  of 
his  present  business?  There  waa 
no  such  character  as  ^an  idle  judge. 
All  the  other  courts  were  in  arrears 
as  well  as  the  house  of  lords,  thoueh 
the  judges  were  of  all  men  tne 
greatest  drudges  in  business.  It 
was  not  so  in  former  times.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  had  leisure  to  foU 
low  his  various  studies  and  amuse^ 
ments..  Fortescue,  in  his  work 
*^De  laudibus  legum  Anglisc,'* 
had  said  that  judges  did  not  sit- 
more  than  three  hours,  from  eighty 
to  eleveo  in  the  morning;  and' 
passed  the  residue  of  their  time  in 
reading  the  law  and  studying  the 
scriptures :  so  that  they  led  a  con* 
templative  rather  than  an  active 
life.  What  a  contrast  did  this  ^cha- 
racter present  to  lord  Ellenboroughl 
In  fact,  the  number  of  judges  re- 
mained the  same,  though-  the  bu- 
siness had  increased  out  of  all  pro* 
portion.  The  business  of  the  court 
of  chancery  had  greatly  increased, 
aotwithftanding  the  insinuationa 
throwa 
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thrown  oat  to  the  contiary*  The 
amottnt  of  the  pro{>erty  io  Ittigatioit 
had  ariieii  in  the  last  century  from 
one  miilion  to  twenty-five,  and  had 
increased  seven  millions  since  1800. 
The  number  of  orders  had  more 
dun  doubled  since  lord  Hard- 
wicke's  time.  Mr.  Stej^ien  hoped 
gentlemen  would  perceive  the  evil 
of  delay,  and  thinic  of  applying 
some  remedy  to  this  evil^  where  it 
e&ted  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  to  preserve 
the  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  this 
country  in  all  the  plenitude  of  iu 
power^  and  splendour  of  its  autho- 
rity. He  beheved  in  his  conscience 
that  it  was  most  essentially  impor- 
tant to  the  constitution  that  >it 
should  be  so  preserved.  He  thought 
that  it  was  one  of  the  highest  pre^ 
rogadves  of  the  sovereign,  that  he 
could  choose  a  man  from  the  pro« 
fessioa  of  the  bar,  and  give  him 
rank  and  precedence  above  ducal 
eorooets.  This  high  prerogative, 
however,  like  all  other,  would  be 
exercised  with  a  responsibility  to 
pid>lic  opinion ;  and  although  the 
crown  nught  mdike  whom  it  would 
lord  chaocelkx',  yet  It  would  never 
witf  to  make  any  man  a  diancellor, 
who,  in  the  public  eye,  was  not 
conceived  to  be  fit  for  that  high 
station.  Hewas  not  impudng  any 
mj^ligence  to  lord  Eldon,  when  he 
nid,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass,  a 
time  lughtcome  whenaH  the  bust- 
aess  of  me  court  of  cluncery  mij;ht 
be  dvown  upon  thb  new  omcer 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls ;  and 
that  in  fnture  times  alor4  chan- 
eellor  might  be  chosen  merely  from 
other  considerations,  unconnected 
with  his  1^^  knK)w ledge  or  ability, 
to  pieHde  m  the  court  of  chancery. 
This  bill  mi^hc,  therefore,  lead  to 
die  destruction  of  the  high  office 
9f  lord  chancrilor,  which  he  con^ 
mwtd  CO  bi^  te  it  now  Mod,  aa 


office  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  well  in  a  constitutional  pomt  of 
view,  as  with  regard  to  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  important  duties 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  support  a  bill 
which  appeared  to  him  so  ill  caU 
cnlated  to  remedy  the  etil  it  pro^* 
fessed  to  obviate,  and  which  threat- 
ened/ to  produce  still  greater  evils* 

Sir  S.  Romilly  strenuously  op- 
poseii  the  bill,  contending,  tnat  IF 
it  were  passed  it  would  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  character 
of  future  lords  chancellors;  and 
that  the  country  would  never  again 
see  such  men  as  Somers,  Camden, 
Hardwioke,  &c.  He  denied  that 
the  business,  strictly  so  calledt 
of  the  court  of  chancery  had  in- 
creased since  the  year  1750.  The 
number  of  suits  had  not  increased. 
Undoubtedly  causes  were  now 
heard  at  much  more  considerable 
length  than  formi^iy  s  and  he  la- 
mented that  a  kind  of  invitation 
was  hdd  out  for  hearings  and  re- 
hearings,  equally  injurious  to  the 
clients  o£  tnat  court  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  To  the  bill  before 
the  house,  offering,  as  it  did,  the 
grossest  indignity  to  the  individual 
who  might  M  appointed  to  fill  the 
situation  designated  in  it,  he  could 
never  consent ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  general  sense  of  the  profissnon 
was  with  him. 

The  solicitor  general  give  hie 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  biU,  and 
against  the  amendment.  He  in« 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
justice  for  the  subjects  of  the 
realm,  now  exposed  to  many  in* ' 
conveniences  by  the  delay  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

'  The  second  reading  was  carried 
bv  a  large  majority. 

'  Feb.  15.-~0n  the  question  for 

going  into  a  commktee  on  the  vice* 

ehaacellar'ft  hi]),  Mr.  Leach  entwed 
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into  an  argument  to  show,  from  the 
ouantity  of  business  in  arrear,  and 
the  number  of  causes  decided  by.- 
o;ie  judge  in  a  year^  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  accumulation  might 
be  removed,  on  the  ^lowest  calcula- 
tion,  by    a  single ,  judge,  in    the 
course  of  one  year  5  that  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  merely  by  sitting  as 
many  hours  in  court  as  the  lord 
cliancellor,  mi^ht,   in  addition  to 
hts    other    business,    remove    the 
pressure   in  »two  years ;  and  that, 
consequently,    there  could  be    no 
possible  reason  for  creating  a  hew 
and  permanent  office  for  a  tempo- 
rary object,  when  an  increase  of 
the  assistance,  which  the   present 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls  was 
created  for   the   very  purpose   of 
affording   to,  the  lord  chancellor, 
would  meet  the  evil   in  its  fullest 
extent.     In  another  point  of  view, 
k  appeated  that  the  whole  increase 
of  the  business  in  the  Ikst  ten  years 
was  not  equal  to  the,  number  of 
causes  which  the  chancellor  decides 
in  one  yeai*.    The  creation  of  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  could  not, 
therefore,  be  necessary,   unless  it 
were  proposed  to  relievfe  the  chan- 
cellor of  nine-tenths  of  his  judicial 
business.  Now,  that  any  chancellor 
would  neglect  the  duties  of  his  high 
office  from  mere  indolence,  did  not 
appear    probable;  but   there   was 
every   danger   that  he  might  be 
,  tempted  to  neglect  them  from  the 
more  powerful  motives  of  ambition , 
and  political  interest.    The  effect 
of  the  lord  chancellor's  becoming  a 
political  rather  than  a  judicial  cha- 
«cacter,  would  be  to  change   the 
whole  constitutional  judicature  of 
thfr  country.     The  bench  of  j  udges 
^as  filled,  as  it  was  and  had  always 
been,  with  able  and  upright  law. 
yers,  because  the  lord  chancellor, 
by    whose   recommendation   they 
were  generally  appomted>.  wasLixu- 


self  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  his 
time,  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  most  eminent  professional  men, 
acquainted  with  their  virtues,  and 
feeling  a  respect  for  their  talents. 
But  a  political  lord  chancellor 
would  be  equally  ignorant  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  legal  merit ;  and  our 
benches  of  justice  would  be  filled 
by  means  ot  ministerial  intrigue  and 
court  influence.  The  practice  of  the 
law  would  also  sink  into  contempt, 
and  be  neglected,  when  the  highest 
honours  ot  the  profession  could  be 
so  much  better  attained  than  by  a 
laborious  and  painful  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

Mr.  Weatherall  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  by  his 
hon,  and  learned  friend,  but  op« 
posed  die  master  of  the  rolls  being 
so  surcharged  with  business. 

Messrs.  mthurst,  Home,  Sime- 
on, and  Stephen,  supported  the 
bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Tiemey,  and  Preston. 
The  bill  then  went  through  a  com- 
mittee, was  finally  passed  into  a 
law,  and  sir  Thomas  Plumer  ap- 
pointed the  vice-chancellor. 

Feb.  17.— Sir  Samuel  RomiUy 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  an  act  of  king  William, 
making  it  capital  to  steal  property 
above  the  value  of  5/-  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  &:c.  He  thought  it  impro- 
per that  any  penal  law  should  exist 
which  was  not  practically  enforced, 
and  he  believed  that  there  was  no 
law  that  at  the  time  of  enactmg  ie, 
it  was  not  meant  stricdy  to  enforce* 
The  returns  tor  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex for  the  years  1805,  6,  7,  8» 
and  9^  which  had  been  laid  befote 
the  house,  showed,  that  in  that 
time  188  persons  had  been  indicted 
on  this  act,  only  one-tenth  of  th^ 
number  had  been  condemned,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  been  executed. 

But 
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Buf  of  the  number,  18  had  been 
acquitted,  and  113  convicted  of. 
larcenj.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  law  should 
only  be  carried  into  effect  in  cases 
of  pecaliar  aggravation :  for  those 
circumstances  of  aggravation  could 
not  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  which  made  no  mention  of 
them.  If  it  was  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  value  which  consti- 
tuted the  aggravation,  this  might 
at  all  times  be  fixed  with  absolute 
certainty  by  the  legislature.  The 
evils  of  unexecuted  laws  had  often 
been  deuiled.  The  object  of  all 
laws  was  to  prevent  the  com  mis- 
'sion  of  crimes ;  but  this  end  could 
not  be  answered  where  the  law  was 
so  constructed  as  to  secure  complete 
impunity  to  crimes.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  a  sort  of  conspi- 
racy, a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween all  parties,  the  prosecutors 
and  the  crown,  not  to  execute  the 
law.  He  would  cite  a  passage* from 
the  works  of  a  writer  who  had  been 
one  of  the  great^t  orqanients  of 
his  country  and  of  that  house,  Mr. 
Barke,  who,  in  speaking  of  penal 
laws,  says :  "  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther in  a  well-constituted  common- 
wealth it  is  wise  to  retain  laws  not 
pat  in  force?  A  penal  law  not 
ordinarily  executed  must  be  defi- 
cient in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  both. 
But  we  are  told,  that  we' may  trust 
to  the  operation  of  man^xers  to  re« 
lax  the  law*  On  the- contrary,  the 
laws  onght  to  be  always  in  unison 
with  the  manners,  and  corrobora- 
tive of  them,  otherwise  the  effect 
erf"  both  will  be  lessened.  Our  pas- 
sions ought  not  to  be  right,  and 
<na  reason,  of  which  law  is  the 
or^an,  wrong."  The  words  of 
this  admtr^ible  writer  were  never 
more  applicable  than  in  the  present 
instance ;  for,  without  some  extnu 
ordioary   aggravadoDy   who    was 


there  with  nerves  strong  enough  to 
contemplate  the  execution  of  this 
law,  who  would  say  that  any  one 
for  stealing  a  ribbon  or  a  piece%£ 
lace  above  the  value  of  5j.  was  de- 
serving of  death,  if  not  guilty  of 
some  other  offence  ?  He  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  single  in* 
stance  in  which  the  sentence  had 
ever  been  carried  into  execution. 
If  there  were  any  instance,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know 
under  what  aggravations  the  of- 
fence had  been  committed  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  extremely  desirable 
that  those  aggravations  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  the  puniUi« 
ment,  should  in  future  be  made 
the  foundation  of  the  sentence. 
This  would  relieve  the  judges  froni 
that  responsibility  in  deciding  on 
the  fate  of  individuals  from  their 
own  private  judgement,  whicli  con- 
stituted '  the  most  painful  part  of 
their  duty.  He  was  himself  satis- 
fied that  the  effect  of  the  law  had 
bjen  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
the  crime.  Laws,  to  be  effectual 
must  hold  out  a  terror  to  indivi- 
duals. What  terror  could  a  law 
carry  with  it,  when  it  was  known 
that  it  was  never  put  in  force,  buc 
remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  sta^^ 
tute  book  ?  He  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  stated,  that  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  law  against 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  40/.  on 
navigable  canals  having  been  put 
in  force.  An  aggravated  case  of 
this  kind  had  lately  happened,,  in 
which  property  had  been  stolen  to 
the  amount  of  some  thousand 
pounds.  This  case  had  been  cited 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill  for 
repealing  that  act.  But  could  this 
be  considered  as  a  fair  ground  of 
objection  ?  Because  steading  to  the 
amount  of  ipme  thousand  pounds 
is  punished  with  death,  is  that  a 
teason  why  stealing  to  the  amount 
C2  of 
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of  40y.  should   \^9  punished  with 
death  I    Be  should,  ndwever,  have 
congratulated  himself*  even   if  al 
law  had  passed  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  tudividaals.   it  was  not  likely 
diat  an  iosunce  of  so  aggravated  a 
aature  would  soon  occur  again,  and 
the  effect  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  to  make  persons  dis- 
Catiified  JKnxh   the    existing    law. 
The  trial  had  lasted  three  days, 
and  the  jtury  had  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to    consider  every  eircum- 
sunce  of  the  case  ;  yet,  after  thrfr 
entire  conviction  of  the  ^uilt  of  the 
prisoners,   they  had  joined   in    a 
onaniBiDUS  petition  to  the  pnnce 
vegent,  to  spare  the  lives  of  those 
whom  by  the  law  they  were  bound 
to  condemn.     There  could  not  be 
a  stronger  instance  of  the  general 
repugnance  in  men's  minds  to  the 
carrying  of  such  laws  into  efiect.— 
The  next  bill  he  proposed  to  tn« 
troduce  related  to  a  part  of  the 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  Ugh 
treason,  which  was  not  at  prese]|t 
carried  into  execution.    The  sen* 
lence  for  this  crime,  however,  was, 
that  the  criminal  should  be  dragged 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution I  that  he  should  be  hanged 
by  the  neck,  but  cut  down  before 
lie  was  dead ;  and  that  his  bowels 
should  then  be  ukenout  and  burnt 
before  his  face.    As  to  that  part  of 
die  sentence  which  relates  to  em* 
bowelling,  it  was  never  executed 
now )  but  this  omission  was  owing 
to  accident,  or.to  the  mercy  of  the 
executioner,  not  to  ihe  discretion  of 
llie  jndge.    In  the  case  of  colonel 
Wharton,  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
bouse  plot,  this  part  of  the  sentence 
had  been  omitted,  and  a  writ  of 
error  was  brought  by  his  son  to 
ceverse  the  sentence  of  attainder, 
which  was  allowed  by  the  house 
of  lords.     It  was  argued  that  it 
was  impossible  chat  tois  sentence 


could  be  executed,  for  that  n^ 
one  could  survive  the  first  part 
of  it.  But  Harrison,  one  of  the 
regicides,  had  held  a  conversation 
with  his  executioners  ^ter  his 
bowels  were  taken  out.  It  was 
proper  to  consider  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  this  kind  ought  to  remain 
upon  our  statutes,  of  no  use  to 
ourselves,  but  a  constant  subject 
of  reproach  to  us  among  foreigners. 
In  no  very  remote  tim^  this  pu» 
nishment  had  been  actually  inflict- 
ed In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth  it  was  cited  by  a  French 
writer  as  an  instance  of  the  crudty 
of  the  English  laws.  Lord  Bacon 
admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  it  ' 
by  a  comparison  with  the  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  punishments  oF 
other  countries.  In^Barrington's 
conspiracy,  out  of  fourteen  persons 
condemned,  seven  were  execotcd 
in  this  nunner  m  one  day ;  but  the 
horror  produced  by  the  punishment 
reached  the  ears  of  die  ^ueen,  who 
ordered  that  the  remaining  seven 
should  be  only  hanged.  In  the  last 
instance  in  which  men's  passiont 
were  ever  much  excited  on  these 
questions,  the  rebellion  of  174^ 
Mr.  Townley  was  cut  down  after  be 
had  been  suspended  six  minutes, 
the  executioner  struck  him  several 
blows,  and  then  proceeded  to  em- 
bowel him.  The  origin  of  this 
savage  and  disgraceful  punishment 
was,  he  believed,  in  the  reign  of" 
Edward  I.  who  inflicted  it  on  Jjavid 

Erince  of  Wales  for  the  resistance 
e  had  made  to  his  usurpation)  and 
afterwards  repeated  the  same  pil- 
nishment  on  William  Wallace,  die 
noble  defender  of  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Till  the  SOdi  of 
the  present  rei^,  in  the  case  of 
women,  the  punishment  for  treason 
was  being  burnt  alive,  not  only ^  for 
attempting  the  life  of  die  sovereign, 
or  coinmg,  but  for  petty  treason^ 
Another 
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Another  objection  which  he  ^ould 
mention  to  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
on  this  subject  was,  that  corruption 
of  blood  consequent  upon  high 
treason^  by  which  the  property  of 
the  o£^der  was  forfeited  to  his 
descendants,  without  going  to  the 
t^wn.  This  he  considered  as  an 
improper  and  useless  aggravation 
of  the  punishment;  and  he  might 
refer  to  several  places  in  sir  WilUam 
Blackstone's  CommenEaries^  in 
which  this  part  of  the  law  of  liigh 
treason  was  reprobated  in 'the  most 
pointed  teims.  Sir  S.  Romilly  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  king 
William,  for  making  it  capit-al  to 
steal  in  a  dwelling-house  above  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  another 
to  repeal  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  high  treason  relating  to 
cmbowelling, 

•Tieie  b&s  were  allowed  to  be 
brooght  tn,  and  the  first  passed 
through  the  house  of  commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  other 
bouse..  The  second  was  lost  in  the 
boose  of  commons. 

Feb.  18.--*-£arl  Bathurst,  in  the 
bouse  of.  lords,  saidy  that  though 
the  American  correspondence  was 
Tolnminoos,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  house  at  atiy  length.  Tiie  ad« 
dress  he  should  move  was  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  difference  of  opinion. 
A  blockade,  by  notification,  <^the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  was  not 
earlier  adopted,  becsiuse  there  was 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  flour  to 
the  peninsula  from  the  American 
ports,  and  also  to'  our  West  India 
islands.  The  noble  lord  then,  re- 
ferring to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
America,  vtaid  he  believed  it  was 
pecipitated  T>y  the  expectation  of 
mtercepting  our  homeward*l)dund 
fleet  ftmn  the  .Wen  Indies ;  for 
Gcmmodore  Rodgers  sailed  imme- 
diatdy  upcm  the  eve  «f  that  decla- 


ration. While  the  Bridah  govern* 
ment  showed  a  disgpsition  to  restore 
seamen  who  were  proved  to  be  lu* 
tives  of  America,  the  United  States 
government  constantly  refused  to 
restore  British  teamen  who  had  de* 
serted.  This*  was  a  proof  diat  the 
American  government  was  hostile 
to  this  country.  They  likewise 
claimed  a  Tight  of  cancelling  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  of  other  states. 
He  alluded  to  their  practice  of 
granting  letters  of  naturalization. 
For  this  purpose,  all  that  was  f^ 
qtiisite  was,  for  two  persons  stating 
themselves  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  vouching  before 
a  magistrate  for  a  third  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  having  resided  five 
years  there  obtained  him  a  certi- 
ficate  of  Citizenship.  These  proofs 
might  be  fabricated,  and  no  con« 
trary  interest  existed  in  the  courts 
to  investigate  them.  It  was  hnpos» 
sible,  thembre,  we  could  give  up 
the  right  of  impressment,  tipon 
which  our  maritime  fatness  d^ 
pended.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  approving  of  the  rejection 
qT  the  proposition  from  America  { 
lamenting  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
but  acknowledging  its  justice,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  sup* 
port  his  rojal  highness  in  cairying 
on  the  war  with  vigour. 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 

flad  he  could  concur  in  the  addrest, 
ut  regretted  diat,  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  our  naval  force,  such 
triumphs  had  been  afforded  to  the 
Americans.  War,  once  ^conimen* 
ced,  ought  to  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, that  it  might  be  sooner  ter- 
minated. 

Lord  Melville  said,  whenev^  the 
detail  was  entered  into^  it  was  ca» 
nable  of  proof  that  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  tne  force 
en  the  American  station  was  amply 
C  $  sufficient 
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jQifficient  for  all  the  purposes  re<- 
quired  of  it. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  most 
cordially  concui^fed  in  the  address. 
The  war  was.  a  just  one,  and  the 
objects  of  it  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  rights  and  in^* 
teresu  ot  this  country.  He  asked, 
Why  was  not  a  greater  force  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
feady  to  act  upon  any  emergcncjr  ? 
Instead  of  this,  a  parade  had  been 
*  Qiade  of  sending  instructions  to  the 
admiral,  whose  force  was  inade- 
quate to  carrying  hostile  means 
into  efifect  The  war  had  been  im* 
properly  carried  on,  and  he  hoped 
the  period  of  inquiry  would  come 
very  shortly. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  was  glad 
that  it  was  admitted  that  the  war 
on  the  part  of  America  had  been  a 
war  of  passion — of  party-spirit— 
and  not  a  war  of  policy,  or  interest, 
or  of  necessity.  He  adverted  to 
the  numerous  escape's  of  the  euQ- 
my's  fleet  during  the  better  part  of 
lord  Nelson's  career,  to  show  that 
it  misht  so  happen  without  attach- 
ing blame  to  the  admiralty.  . 

Lord  Holland  would  not  concur 
in  the  address,  because  it  was  so 
wordedy  as  to  imply  that  the  Ame- 
rican goveinment  had  peremptorily 
insisted  on  our  surrender  of  th^ 
riebt  of  impressing  seamen,  and  to 
this  he  could  not  agree  on  the  face 
of  the  evidence. 

Lord  Erskine  disapproved  of  the 
address,  and  could  not  consider  the 
war  as  the  consequence  of  the 
question  of  the  right  of  impressing* 
It  originated  in  the  former  irrita* 
tions  between  this  country  and 
America^  previous  to  the  orders  in 
council,  and  until  these  were  re- 
moved there  could  be  no  concilia^ 
tion.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
war»  if  the  Americans  persisted  ia 


their  claims,  must  be  eternal.  If 
so,  ^ our  prospects  were  dishearten- 
ing; for  America  was  a*  growing 
country  ;  and  in  a  lengthened  con* 
test,  all  the  advanuges  were  on 
her  side,  and  against  this  country. 
The  address  was  carried  without  a 
division ;  as  it  was  also  in  the  house 
of  commons. 

Feb.  23.— Sir  F.  Burdett  said. 
that  there  had  been  violent  en» 
croachments  upon  the  constitution, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
affliction  under  which  his  majesty 
is  suffering.  The  first  encroach- 
ment was  in  17^8;  and  between 
that  period  and  1810  it  was  well 
known  that  the  king's  mind  was  too 
disordered  to  pay  any  attention  to 
public  business,  and  the  probability 
was  that  ministers,  under  colour  of 
the  royal  absence,  exercised  the 
powers  of  majesty.  The  leading 
principles  of  the  constitution  wei^» 
that  the  crown  descends  by  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  not  by  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  crov^n  is  never 
suspended :  so  thinking,  he  must 
express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  regent,  who  hud  been 
very  ill  treated,  and  of  whom  ur 
Francis  spoke  in  the  most  respectful 
terms.  In  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  "  bill  to  provide  against 
any  interruption  of  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  prince  regent  in 
his  father's  lifetime,"  he  was  de- 
sirous it  should  be  understood  that 
he  intended  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  (princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales)  should  in  such  case  exercise 
the  royal  authority.  This  would 
prevent  both  ministers  and  paiw 
iiament  from  rendering  the  royal 
authority  subservient  to  their  wiU. 

Lovd   Cochrane    seconded    tb» 
motion, 

Mr.  Bragge  .Batburst  complt« 
mente4 
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mented  the  honourable  baronet  on 
the  temper  and  candour  which  he 
had  that  night  displayed.  He 
thought*  however,  that  a  measure 
of  die  nature  of  that  proposed  by 
the  hoftoar^ble  baronet  ought  to 
come  recom-nended  by  the  crown  ; 
and  that,  unless  in  case  of  a  very 
stron?  necessity,  the  house  were  not 
called  upon  to  interpose  in  a  matter 
of  sach  delicacy. 

Bir.  Brand  thought  it  was  no  ar* 
eument  against  the  motion,  that  it 
did  not  come  recommended  from 
the  crown.  He  could  not  bat  de- 
precate the  mischiefs  wliich  the  late 
interruption  of  royalty  must  have 
occasioned.  He  h'>ped  that  a  plan 
would  at  length  be  digested,  by 
which  similar  evils  would  in  future 
be  prevented,  and  that  the  c'ountry 
would  never  again  witness  those 
disgraceful  scenes,  when  restrictions 
seemed  to  be  imposed  on  the, crown, 
with  no  other  view  but  to  show  the 
people  that  the  crown  possessed 
powers  with  which  it  did  not  need 
to  be  invested .  Thera  was  now  but 
one  life  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  scenes  which  they  had  all  so 
much  lamented,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  Separate  before 
providii^  against  such  an  exigency. 

Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
both  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Lonl  Castlereagh  thought  the 
measure  not  calkd  for  on  any 
grounds  either  of  necessity  or  expe- 
diency. If  he  wer«  to  argue  the 
measure  on  the  grounds  of  the  ho- 
noarable  baronet,  his  motion  seem- 
ed rather  intended  to  invalidate  the 
constitntional  autliority  of  the  two 
former  precedents  of  1788  and 
1810^  than  to  provide  for  any  im- 
mediate or  probable  emergency. 
So  far  he  must  give  the  motion  his 
decided  opposiiion.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  not  necessary ,  for  the 
conscitatioG^  that  a  measure  of  this 


kmd  should  emanate  from  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  did  think  it  highly 
expedient  that  some  communica- 
tion should  have  been  made  on  the 
subject,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  conflict  between  parliament  and 
the  crown.  If  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet's views  \<^ere  just,  his  argu- 
ment went  to  this,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  provisionally  to  appoint  a 
general  and  permanent  regency  in 
all  cases  where  there  was  not  ax 
heir. apparent  to  the  crown  grown 
up,  and  ready  to  take  upon  him  all 
the  functions  of  royalty.  The  ha^ 
nourable  mover  seemed  to  think  he 
was  providing  for  a  great  constftu- 
tional  object — he  wished  to  get  at 
a  regency  on  an  hereditary  rather 
than  on  a  parliamentary  principle. 
But  there  i*ere  inconveniences  at- 
tached to  an  exclusive  adherence  to 
either  of  these  principles ;  and  on 
the  b.U.ince  of  those  inconveniences^ 
the  hous(^  had  twice  decided,  that 
it  was  their  first  and  most  imperious 
duty  to  provide  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  regal  authority  iiito  the 
hands  of  the  lawful  king,  in  case  of 
his  being  restored  to  a  cap-icity  for 
exercising  its  functions.  If  the  he- 
reditary principle  were  taken  as  the 
only  one,  it  would  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regency,  without  any 
such  provision— wit liout  restriction, 
or  condition  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Whitbread  enforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  such  measure  as  the 
present.  The  government  had 
been  twice  carried  on  for  some 
time,  in  tbe  years  1801?  and  1810, 
under  the  mask  but  without  a 
shadow  of  royal  authority,  it  was 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
assumption  of  power,  that  he  had 
in  1811  brought  forward  a  motion 
to  inquire  into  those  transactions, 
and  to  provide  some  remedy ;  but 
ba  proposition  had  been  negatived. 
C*  The 
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-  *  The  patty  heats  and  irritation 
which  at  that  time  prevailed,, had 
been  allayed :  a  strong,  practical 
proof  that  there  could  be  no  time 
more  proper  than  the  present  for 

»  providing  some  remedy  for  the 
evil,  iv^s  the  temper  and  modera* 
tion  with  which  thii  night's  debate 
had  been  conducted.  He  sliould 
give  his  most  hearty  concurrence 
to  the  motion  of  tne  honourable 
baronec« 

6ir  F.  Burdett  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  none  of 
the  leading  constitutional  principles 
which  he  had  ^stated  had  been  con- 
troverted. He  was  also  gratified 
that  his  motion  had  been  met  by  a 
direct  negative,  instead  of  bein^. 
got  rid  of  by  the  more  ambiguous 
mode  of  the  previous  question. 
The  answer  of  the  noble  lorcf  oppo- 
site did  not  appear  to  subvert  any 
one  Cf  his  positions ;  all  that  it  went 
to  prove  seemed  to  be,  that  "  suffi- 
cient to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.** 
Those  evils  which  the  noble  lord 
affected  to  treat  as  so  improbable 
and  so  inconsiderable,  had  nowever 
twice  occurred  within  a  very  short 
period;  yet  the  noble  lord  had 
given  the  name  of  a  parliamentary 
proceeding '  to  transactions  which 
would  have  justified  an  impeach- 
jnent  for  high  treason.  If  indeed 
the  crown  made  no  essential  part 
of  the  constitutioi>r-if  its  functions 
might  be  suspended  at  any  time 
without  inconvenience,  or  exercised 
by  the  ministers  of  the  house  of 
pommons,  then  he  would  agree 
that  his  motion  was  unnecessary. 
7hp  noble  lord  had  talked  with 
jrreat  Huency  and  eloquence  on  the 
fine  of  argument  which  he  (sir  F. 
Burdett)  had  pursued,  but  ne  did 
not  conceive  that  the  distinction 
was  very  correct  ot  satisfactory. 
^  It  had  been  said  that  he  had  pre- 
fprfCd  ^e  borcdit»ry  to  the  parlia. 


mentary  principle*  Nos  bat  he 
disapproved  of  acts  which  bad 
been  done  when  no  parliament  was 
sitting — of  a  course  by  which  mini- 
sters, backed  by  a  majority,  after- 
wards took  into  their  own  hands 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  The 
question  between  hikn  a^nd  the 
noble  lord  was  not  the  alternative 
of  an  hereditary  or  a  parliamenury:. 
proceeding,  but  simply,  Whether  a 
parliamentary  provision  shonld  not 
now  be  made  to  secure  the  heredt- 
tary  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
line  which  the  constitntion  to 
clearly  pointed  out  ?  It  was  surely 
better  that  this  question  shpuld  be 
disposed  of  at  present  by  cool  and 
dispassionate  oiscussion,  than  l^t 
to  the  hasty  and  intemperate  de* 
cision  of  the  moment,  when  the 
crown,  as  it  had  been  before, 
would  probably  be  seized  upon  by 
a  party,  and  made  the  prize  of  a 
factious  oligarchy. 

The  house  then  divided^  when 
there  appeared 

For  the  motion        •        •      73 
Against  it       -        •        •    288 

Majority  against  the  motion  165 
Feb.  24.-^The  honourable  Coch- 
rase  Johnstone  rose,  and  «aid  that 
he  intended  to  submit  a  /motioii 
to  the  house  on  Monday  next,  re- 
lative to  the  proceedings  ordered 
by  his  majesty  to  be  instituted  on 
the  subject  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales.  The  hon* 
member  was  abont  to  o£fer«  some 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  which,  he  said,  affected 
even  the  succession  to  the  throne 
itself,  when  the  speaker  intermpted 
him  by  stating,  that  it  was  not 
usual  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
in  giving  a  notice,  which  conld 
possibly  create  a  debw*  The 
honourable  memberthen  cOQcliKied  ^ 
by  obsenrhigt  that  he  had  thought 
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H  his  datff  and  had  accordlnglj 
done  sOy  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
proposition  he  intended  to  moye  to 
ministers,  that  they  linight  be  fully 
posseted  -of  the  line  he  meant  to 
porsae* 

Feb.  25. — ^Mr.  Elliot  mored  that 
die  resolution  of  June,  in  the  last 
session,  lor  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Roman  catholic  daimt 
^eady  in  the  present,  be  read ;  and 
it  was  read    by  tlie  clerk  accord- 

Mx4  Elliot  then  said,  diathehad 
this  year  been  intrusted  with  the 
same  commission  with  which  he 
was  honoured  in  the  last;  viz.  to 
present  the  petition  of  the  Roman 
catholks  of  England.  He  had  re- 
queited  that  the  resolution  of  the 
ust  parliament  be  read,  because  it 
was  referred  to  in  the  petition,  and 
because  it  was  a  leconi  of  a  bene- 
£cial  change  in  the  opinions  of 
parliament  on  this  momentous 
iubiecr.  After  frequent  disctissions, 
and  as  frequent  discomfitures^  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  four 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
that  modem  times  could  boast, 
Pitt,  Burke,  Foi,.and  Windham, 
the  parliament  of  the  united  empire 
had,  at  length,  nobly  resolved  to 
amdder  those  claims  which  before 
it  had  refused  to  hear.  On  the 
same  occasion  last  J^ar,  he  had 
tailed  the  attention  of«the  house  to 
the  peculiarly  cruel  situation  of  the 
Roman  catholics  of  England.  While 
in  Canada  catholics  were  allowed 
every  privilege  that  a  protestant 
enjoyed ;  while  in  Ireland  they 
were  permitted  to  hold  immunities, 
in  England  a  Roman  catholic  was 
-ezduwd  firom  all  his  civil  rights. 
Here  he  could  bold  no  military 
rank;  ^nd  if  he  went  to  Ireland  he 
might  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  hot  on  bfs  return  to  his 
native  land  he  would  be  subjected 
toallthepeQaltiefof  tbelaw.    In 


the  navy  his  situation  was  equallf 
unjust ;  he  might  command  a  ship 
while  floating  in  tiie  harbour  <Sf 
Cork,  but  if  by  accident  he  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  df  En- 
gland, the  merciless  arm  of  the 
existmglaw  was  ready  to  snatch  its 
prey.  The  cry  that  the  constitution 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  attack 
on  the  church,  was  now  renewedt 
as  if  the  church  were  a  sort  of  a 
talisman  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
mere  touch  of  which  the  whole 
fabric  in  one  instant  would  crumble 
to  atoms.  Among  the  signatures  ' 
fo  the  petition,  would  be  noticed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  that  adorned  our 
annals,  retaining  still  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors ;  doctrines  on 
which  the  establishment  was  once 
founded,  and  to  which  the  discipline 
of  the  protestant  was  now  in  man/ 
respects  similar.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  triumph  over  tyranny 
at  Runnymede  was  obtained  by  ca« 
tholtcs  over  a  king,  who,  prostrating 
himself  before  the  papal  chair,  was 
sacrificing  to  its  occupant  his  king- 
dom and  his  crown."  Catholics 
fought  and  achieved  the  boasted 
victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt;  and  catholics  were  at 
least  essentially  instrumental  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
which  had  received  the  blessing 
of  the  supreme  pontiff,  andfwas 
securely  sailing  to  conquest  under 
his  bull.  At  a  much  later  period, 
catholics  held  seats  in  our  legisla- 
ture, and  assisted  in  some  c?  the 
most  signal  defeats  of  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  He  entreated 
the  house  not  to  allow  it  in  future 
to  be  said,  that  they  who  not  long 
since  were  seen  maintaining  the 
catholic  government  in  Corsica-^ 
they  who  were  now  supporting  the 
catholic  authorities  in  Sicily-r-they 
who  permitted  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  religion^  without  dis- 
abilitiesy 
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abiltttes»  in  Canada--^ey  who 
actually  had  aided  the  papal  power 
in  its  struggle  against  tyranny— 
they  who  were  now  fighting  side 
by  side  with  catholic  aUtes,  in  one 
common  cause,  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  peninsula^  refused  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  dissension  in  their 
own  country.  He  trusted,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  night  would  be 
laid  the  solid  foundation  of  internal 
and  external  harmony,  by  which 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  the  full 
exertion  of  which  was  now  so  much 
required,  would,  be  doubly  aug* 
snented.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  brinff  up  the  petition*  ^ 

Mr.  Yorke  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man should  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  so  many  topics  that 
might  occasion  debate,  merely  on 
presenting  a  petition.  It  was  not 
ftis  intention  now  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  just  offered ;  but  he  rose 
merely  to  state,  that  before  the 
bouse  entered  regularly  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  catholic  claims,  he 
should  move  that  another  docu« 
ment,  besides  that  produced  at  the 
request  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman^  should  be  read,  and  as 
oftei^  as  the  subject  should  be  de- 
bated he  should  submit  the  same 
motion :  it  would  be;  that  the  5)th, 
10th,  and  11th  sect,  of  the  act 
1  Will,  and  Mary,  ch.  2,  com- 
monly called  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
be  read. 

After  a  single  remark  from  ,Mr. 
Elliot,  as  to  his  object  in  addressing 
the  house,  the  petition  was  brought 
up  and  read  at  length  by  the 
clerk,  together  whh  the  principal 
names  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Yorke  moved  that  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  sections  of  the  act 
of  1  Will,  and  Mary,  chap.  2,  be 
read  5 — after  which 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  speech  dis- 
tinguished for  its  eloquence,  urged 


the  justice  and  policy  of  admitting' 
the  catliolics  to  a  participation 
of  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  protestants,  upon  proper  se^ 
cunties  being  eiven  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tne  constitution  in 
cljtdrch  and  state.  He  read  the 
oath  of  the  SSd  of  the  king,  by 
which  people  of  that  persuasion 
abjure  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful 
to  injure  or  kill  a  heretic ;  that  the 
pope  can  absolve  a  subject  from  his 
allegiauce ;  or  that  he  has  even  any 
temporal  power  in  these  realms. 
Our  opponents,  says  he,  maintain 
that  the  catholics  thirst  only  for 
political  power.  It  never  struck 
me  that  the  desire  of  political 
power,  supposing  it  to  exist,  was 
criminal.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
amounts  to  high  treason^  nOr  is  it 
an  offence  for  whicli  a  man  should 
be  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
civil  rights.  But  the  catholics  do 
not  seek  political  power,  they  seek 
for  political  protection,  aiid  no 
further  for  power  than  as  it  is  in- 
separable from  protection.  A 
catholic  desires,  for  instance,  that 
he  may  not  be  botmd  without 
consent ;  he  desires  that  he  may 
not  be  taxed  without  consent ;  te 
claims,  that  having  given  pledges 
for  his  allegiance,  he  may  hate 
all  the  benefits  of  a  Briti^  sub* 
ject ;  he  desires  that  he  may  not 
be  tried  by  persons  exclusively 
partisans,  summoned  by  the  she* 
riffs,  by  persons  not  only  par- 
tisans but  actually  covenanted 
against  his  claims.  If  I  am  asked» 
"  What  then  do  they  wish  for?"  I 
will  tell  them— their  rights:  what 
did  they  require  from  king  John  ? 
their  rights.  They  do  not  ask  this 
or  that  office,  but  for  civil  qtulifi- 
cations.  If  this  be  ambition,  it 
was  ambition  that  gained  for  us  , 
Magna  Charta;  it  was  ambition 
that  dictated  and  secured  for  us 
the  Declaration  of  Rights.  If  such 

be 
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be  ambitiony  who  would  not  be 
ambitious  ?  The  proper  term  for 
what  tbe  catholics  seek»  is  pro- 
tection, not  power :  the  truth  is  this : 
The  protestants  struggle  for  power, 
the  catholics  ask  onl]^  protection — 
the'  protestants  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  of  a  sect<— the  catholics 
ask  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  law. 
The  g'^eat  advantage  resulting 
from  concession  upon  this  head  is» 
that  a  county  that  hitherto  has 
been  con:ipelled  to  elect  a  protestauc 
will  return  a  catholic— the  catholics 
onl)  wish  the  capacity  of  serving 
to  be  extended— on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  of  :he  protestants  is  to 
keep  all  tbe  power  and  patronage 
of  the  country.  They  require  an 
ascendancy  over  what? — not  merely 
an  ascendancy  for  the  preservation 
of  the  comtitution,  but  to  govern 
the  other  sect.  Their  strife  is,  that 
one  sect  may  be  allowed  to  govern 
another  :  the  daim  of  the  catholics 
is,  that  they  may  be  governed  not 
by  a  sect,  but  by  the  law.  Our 
opponents  farther  insist,  that  the 
catholics  not  only  seek  power,  but 
also  a  right  to  bind  and  make  law 
for  the  protestant  church.  To 
which  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  not 
true :  they  only  ask  that  they  may 
not  be  bound  without  their  con- 
sent, may  not  be  taxe,d  without 
consent,  and  may  not  be  tried  ex- 
clusively by  partisans,  or  by  juries 
assembled  by  partisans.  In  praying 
for  this,  and  only  for  this,  they  do^ 
not  require  that  protestants  shall 
be  governed  by  catholics.  Suppose 
the  right  of  serving  in  parliament 
coocededy  the  protestants  know 
that  tbemafority  of  the  house  must 
always  be  of  their  religion.  How 
then  can  the  catholics  govern  the 
church,  when  the  majority  would 
enact  the  laws  for  its  regulation  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
petitioned  asainst  us  have  desiredf 


what?  Not  only  that  ihey  shall 
make  the  law  for  their  own,  but 
for  the  catholic  church  exclusively 
— ^that  they  shall  have  authority  to 
bind  the  person  and  property  of  a 
catholic  without  his  interferencei 
and  while  they  usurp  this  unjust 
dominion,  they  require  besides,  that 
their  churdh  shall  receive  tithes 
from  the  industry  and  labour  of  the 
catholic,  while  he  is  excluded  from 
every  privilege  of  the  constitution. 
This  is  the  argument ;  and  carried 
to  its  extent,  it  would  not  only  ti^ 
elude  catholics  from  parlian(ient^ 
but  every  denomination  of  dissenters. 
Though  the  church  be  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  yet  the  church  is 
n<)t  to  govern  the  nation:  this  is 
not  a  church,  but  a  representative^ 
government,  it  applies  to  every 
class  of  men  of  every  denomination^ 
and  none  are  excluded  but  ca- 
tholics. So  far  from  excluding, 
it  includes  every  dissenter  but  the 
catholic.  Thi^  principle  is  not 
only  erroneous,  but  it  is  fatal;  yoa 
confine  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  limits  of  the  church; 
whereas  the  principle  ought  to  be 
that  of  spreading  its  advantages 
over  all  orders  and  all  sects,  at 
once  securing  your  liberty  and  ex- 
tending your  empire.  The  anti- 
catholic  petitioners  insist  that  the^ 
essence  of  the  constitution  is  pro-^ 
testant;  and  having  got  a  new' 
principle,  they  imagine  that  they 
have  discovered  a  new  argument. 
The'  fact  is  not  as  they  state  it. 
The  parliament  is  not  protestant ; 
the  empire  is  not  protestant.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  a  portion  of 
the  third  estate  of  the  kingdom; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  commons. 
The  representative  in  this  house 
stands  in  the  place  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  bat,  in  the  contemplation 
of  law,  the  third  estate- consists  of 
the  commoDS— the  people.    Thus 

the 
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tbe  electors  oflreland^  the  catholic 
electors,  are  part  of  the  commons — 
part  of  the  third  estate.  So  that, 
instead  of  lhe*constitiition  beiiig  in 
ks  essence  piotestant — instead  of 
the  house  being  protestant,  the 
third  estate  is  in  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  catholic.  Who,  let  me 
inquire,  were  the  founders  ef  this 
constitution?  Catholics.  And  did 
they  entertain  principles  incompa- 
tible with  the  work  they  accom- 
plished ?  Th6  fact  is,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
great  proportion  of  the  people  are 
protestants,  they  must  have  the 
ascendancy.  There  is  another 
feason  why  this  supjcrioiity  must 
and  will  be  maintained — the  king, 
bylaW)  can  only  be  a  protectant; 
this  IS  true  protestant  ascendancy. 
In  the  two  houses  of  pailiament 
Ae  princij  le  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
plurality  is  sufficient:  this  superi- 
crhy  the  catholics,  were  they  dis- 
posed, could  not  destrojr ;  and  by 
admitting  them,  you  give  liberty 
and  happiness  to  a  great  portion 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  main- 
tain your  own  natural  ascendancy, 
an^at  the  same  time  you  strengthen, 
fortify,  and  secure  your  empire. 
The  concession  of  privileges  to  the 
catholics  would  be  the  identification 
of  the  people-^all  ranks  and  sects 
are  identified  by  participation,  and 
the  prdsperity  and  safety  of  the 
empire  would  be  much  better  pre- 
served by  the  mutual  harmony  that 
would  prevail,  than  by  the  mono- 
poly of  all  patronage  and  power. 
The  adversaries  of  the  catholics 
apprehend  the  most  dreadful  con* 
sequences,  if  five  or  six  individuals 
like  lord  Fingal  are  returned  to 
parliament ;  but  they  can  foresee 
no  danger  that  can  result  from  ex- 
cluding five  or  six  millions  of  people 
fi'om  privil^eges  that  they  see  others 
in  die    d^ily.  habit    of  enjoying. 


Next,  say  the  anti-catholfCs»  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
succeeded :  the  British-  nation  haa 
attained  its  present  height  6{  splen^ 
dour  and  felicity,  notwithstanding 
,tlie  existence  of  these  pains  aiia 
penalties.  I  most  solemnly  deny^ 
the  assertion— I  appeal  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Ireland  if  it  be  true.  The  experi- 
ment, it  is  true,  has  been  made» 
but  will  any  Irishman  say  it  haa 
succeeded  :-*-Did -the  misfortunes 
of  1699*  show  that  the  experiment 
had  been  successful? — Did  the  loss 
of  the  constitution  in  172]  show 
that  in  Ireland  the  experiment  had 
been  successful  ?  How  did  she  re«- 
gain  it  ?  Partly  by  repealing  the 
penal  laws,  and  entirely  uniting^ 
wiih  the  catholics:  the ' expeHment 
was,  indeed,  too  successful  in  de* 
stroying  the  trade  and  extinguish* 
ing  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  If 
there  be  any  Irishman  m  the  house, 
who  believes -- this  to  have  been  a 
wholesome  and  useful  experiment^ 
he  shows  that  his '  understanding 
has  become  a  victim  to  that  ex-- 
periroent,  and  that,  he  has  lose 
even  the  idea  of  that  liberty  whidi 
he  refuses  to  support.  ^  It  has  been 
said  that  the  catholics  are  enemies 
to  the  church  of  England.  Gire 
me  leave  to.  tell  those  who  make 
this  assertion,  tliat  it  is  no  light 
charge  against  any  part  of  the 
king's  subjects  to  say,  that  they 
are  enemies  to  the  state.  Did  Any 
authority  give  weight  to  this  ac- 
cusation, it  might  create  seriouft 
consequences;  but  at  present  it 
rests  only  on  the  declaration  of  a 
few  bigoted  and  ignorant  indivi* 
duals.  But  why  cau  them  enemies 
to  the  church  of  England  ?  If  the 
church  of  England  says  that  the 
catholics  never  shall  be  free,  and 
that  catholic  liberty  and  church, 
security  are  i&coin£atible,  the 
catholics 
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catholics  are  not  enemies  to  the 
church)  but  the  church  is  the  enemy 
of  the  catholics.  But  they  say  the 
catholics  are  also  enemies  to  the 
state*  When  you  ^tarn  thanks  to 
the  catholics  for  the  battles  they 
have  fought  for  their  country,  do 
you  mean  to  say  to  them»  "  You 
hare  proved  yourselves  very  good 
spldiersy  but  you  are  notwithstand- 
ing enemies  to  the  state  ?"  They 
sa;  they  are  enemies  to  the  state, 
anid  to  the  government;  and  to 
prove  this,  they  produce  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran,  and  the  councils  of 
Oinstance  and  of  Trent.  But  I 
will  produce  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment voted  to  the  catholics  r  for 
their  allegiaiice  and  their  practical 
k)yalty,  against  this  theoretical, 
this  abominable  accusation.  They 
say  the  catholics  are  enemies  oif 
libmy.  And  what  are  their  proofs  ? 
Is  h  Mapa  Charu?  Were  the 
ancfaon  of  Magna  Charta  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty?  Is  it  the  Act  of  Set-, 
tkment?  I  to  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  I  produce  this  as  an 
mumswerabk  document  of  the 
catholics'  lovte  to  liberty.'  This 
Declaration  of  Rights  does  not  enact 
ntw  laws,  but  declares  old  ones: 
it  declares  those  laws  which  form 
the  body  of  British  liberty.  And 
siiib  were  the  authors  of  these 
laws?  They  were  framed  by  those 
enemies  of  the  state-  aud  of  liberty 
•-the  Roman  catholics.  This  De- 
claration of  Rights  proves  to  us, 
not  only  that  our  catholic  ancestoi^ 
were  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
liberty,  but  also  that  they  had 
established  such  securities  and  safe- 
guards for  it,  as  the  wisdom  of 
meir  descendants  could  not  exceed. 
Magna  CSiarta,  therefore^  and  the 
Deciaradon  of  Rights,  are  the  very 
strongest  proofs  m  bronr  of  the 
Rniian  catholic  allegiance,  and 
completely  do  away  this  charge 


against  them.  It  has  been  satd* 
that  the  catholics  have  as  yet 
stated  no  conditions  on  which  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  boon  they 
ask ;  but  I  say,  you  ought  your* 
selves  to  state  the  conditions  on 
which  you  are  willing  to  bestow  it. 
The  catholics  say,  they  do  not  see 
any  security  .necessary  from  them. 
They  do  not  say  this  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  accede  to  those 
terms'  you  may  think  proper  to 
impose  on  them  ;  but  because  they 
conceive  they  have  already  givea 
every  security  which  it  is  in  theu: 
power  to  give.  They  say.  No  spirit 
of  conciliation  was  ever  wanting  on 
our  part — every  thing  which  they 
do  not  conceive  to  trench  on  the 
principles  of  their  church,  they  are 
ready  to  grant.  They  are  against 
no  security  you  may  think  psrop^ 
to  exact  of  tliem,  but  the  makmg 
their  liberty  a  conditional  ^aat. 
The  rights  of  religion  and  liberty 
are  i>OTectly  consistent  with  yolu- 
secuqty ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  par« 
llament  to  see  that  they  are  united. 
A  number  of  the  petitioners .  do 
not  petition  against  the  principle  of 
extension  to  the  catholics,  but  for 
a  modification  of  their  demands. 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  people 
of  England  are  senerally  unfavour- 
able to  the  liberty  of  the  Irisli^ 
catholics,'  I  have  little  fear  to  re- 
pose on  the  good  sense  and  integrity 
of  that  people.  I  believe ,  they  are 
generally  not  enemies  to,  but  zd- 
vocates  for,  extending  l«|>erty  to 
the  catholics.  The  other  part  of 
the  petitiohers  have  told  you  that 
their  object  is  not  hostility  to  the 
catholics,  but  the  security  of  the 
church;  and  the  security  of  the 
church  with  th^m  means  exclusion 
from  the  constitution.  1  agree  with 
them  in  the  object  they  have  in 
view  ;  but  t  diner  with  them  in  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  In  granting 
privileges. 
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privileges  to  the  professors  of  the 
catholic  faiths  theeptscopal  charches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
church  of  Scotland,  should  remain 
unaltered  and  sacred.  So  far  I 
would  go;  but  here  I  would  stop. 
The  petitioners  demand,  that  the 
diurch  should  be  preserved  sacred 
from  encroachment  by  the  mono-' 

'  poly  of  power,  and  the  monopoly 
of  property.  I  would  preserve  it 
ncred  by  the  identification  of  the 
people.  They  would  do  it  by  re- 
taining to  themselves  all  the  pacro- 
nare  and  all  the  political  power ; 
and  I  would  do  it  by  the  union*  of 
the  physical  strength  of  the  whole. 
I  would  say,  Take  care  of  your 
colleges  and  ecclesiastical  courts; 
make,  every  provision  best  calcu- 
lated to  effect  that  object,  provided 
tbte  securities  you  adopt  for  your 
own,  do  not  go  to  a£&ct  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  religion  and  church 
ofthe^catholics.  In-  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  I  would  state  such  a 
measure  as  necessary  to  the  security 
of  government.  I  would  set  forth 
also  the  necessity  for  putting  an 
end  to  all  animosity,  whether  it  be 
national,  or  whether  it  be  religious. 
The  two  islands  are  divided  into 
two  sects ;  and  for  centuries  these 
sects  have  been  in  a  state  of  hosti- 
lity. I  would  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  that  hostility.  Let  the 
liberty  of  the  press  be  unrestrained 

<  in  every  thing  but  one;  let  no  men 
be  allowed  to  abuse  others  on 
account  of  their  religion.  Let 
them  take  what  side  they  please  in 
politics ;  if  they  do  not  choose  the 
part  of  ministers,  they  may  choose 
that  of  the  opposition;  but  never 
let  them  attack  one  another's  re- 
ligion. Your  geographical  situation 
makes  you  but  one  people,  but  the 
outcry  of  religion  makes  a  different 
people  of  you ;  and  you  should  put 
an  end  to  the  abomuiable  contest. 


I  shall  first,  then,  move  a  commtttse 
of  the  house ;  and  if  that  be  carried, 
I  will  read  a  resolution  which  I 
mean  to  propose  in  that  committee, 
and  which  I  mean  to  be  the  foun« 
dation  of  tlie  bill  I  intend  to  bring 
in.  The  f^rst  resolution  which  1 
mean  to  move  in  the  committee,  I 
am  willing  now  to  read  to  the 
house,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  house 
that  I  should  do  so.  [Here  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  resolution,  wnich 
bore  in  substance,  that  with  a  vievr 
to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  catholic 
claims  as  might  be  conducive  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  and  the  security  of  the 
established  church,  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  the  removal  of  those 
civil  qualifications  which  his  ma« 
jesty's  catholic  subjects  now  labour- 
ed  under,  "^at  the  same  time  pre* 
serving  unaltered  the  laws  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  the  crov^n,  and 
preserving  inviolate  the  protestant 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  as 
the  same  were  by  law  established.] 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
house  do  now  form  itself  into  a 
committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  re« 
solution  of  the  last  session  of  par* 
liament. 

The  debate  on  this  question  con* 
tinued  by  adjournment  for  four 
days :  we  shall  notice  only  a  few  of 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing speakers,  without  regard  to  the 
particular  da^Ts  on  which  they  were 
made.  < 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  with  regard  to 
the  resolution  of  the  last  house  of^ 
commons,  no  one  had  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  that  resolutfoa 
more  sincerely  than  he  had  done  ; 
because  he  conceived  that  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  beneficial  re- 
sults, 
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snits,  which  he  wished  to  see  accom- 
pliahed.  And  he  only  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  when  it  should  appear 
to  him  that  the  occasion  was  arrived 
for  going  into  the  commiiiee,  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  uniting  and 
accomplishing  the  three  main  views 
embraced  in  his  right  honourable 
friend's  (Mr.  Cannmg's)  proposi* 
tion,  no  one  in  that  house  would  be 
1  more  sincere,  though  many  would 
be  ihore  able  advocates  for  it  than 
himself.  In  the  vote  he  meant  to 
give^  he  felt  there  would  be  no  in- 
congruity with  the  one  he  had  given 
last  session ;  nor  would  he,  indeed, 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  were 
it  the  case,  that  he  had  been  led 
away  by  the  dazzling  eloquence  of 
his  right  honourable  friend,  and 
that  his  judgement  had  been  per- 
verted by  those  extraordinary  abili- 
ties he  possessed.  But,  in  fact,  he 
had  not  changed  his  opinion;  his 
present  conduct  was  strictly  in 
unison  with  his  past,  as  would  be, 
evident  to  any  one  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  remember  the 
(ew  words  with  which  he  prefaced 
his  voce  on  that  occasion.  If  it 
could  now  be  shown  that  the  object 
of  the  committee  moved  for,  would 

3'  neral  peace  to  all  parties— 
be  security  to  the  protestant 
establishment— would  be  conducive 
to  the  universal  concord  of  all 
classes  of  his  m^uesty's  protestant 
subjects— he  would  be  among  the 
most  zealous  to  vote  for  that  com- 
mittee. But  the  ground  was  now 
changed.  A  notion  had  prevailed 
thatSierewasa  general  indifference 
in  the  country  to  the  granting  of 
the  cathob'c  claims  ;  that  there  was 
not  even  a  favourable  disposition 
npon  the  subject.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  to  be  die  case.  There 
was  another  thing  ^so,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  ascertain,  namely, 
with  mbat    temper   the    Roman 


caibolk  body  would  mieet  tiie  dis- 
position of  that  house  to  take  their 
claims  into  consideration  ?  We  now 
saw  what  their  tone  and  temper 
were.  They  expressly  demanded 
unconstitutional  tedress  of  all  their 
grievat^ces.  Only  a  few  days  after 
die  resolution  of  diat  house  reached 
Ireland,  we  saw  the  catholic  bodf 
announcing  their  serious  apprehen- 
sions that  religious  persecutions 
were  about  to  be  recommenced  in 
Ireland*  That  was  the  conciliatorj 
manner  in  which  they  met  the  ad- 
vances of  this  countrjr.  They  in- 
sisted upon  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  every  statute  affecting  their  con- 
ditjon.  They  did  notcall  for  pro- 
tection ;  they  clsumed  power.  They^ 
spoke  of  what  they  claimed  as 
.matterjs  of  right.  (Heafy  hear  I  from 
the  opposition  benches.)  He  was  not 
sorry  to  be  thus  cheered,  because  it 
showed  that  there  were  gentlemen 
in  that  house  who  considered  those 
claims  as  rights:  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  learn  from  those  gendemen, 
in  what  sense  they  could  regard 
them  as  rights,  when  they  remem- 
bered that  we  lived  under  a  pro« 
test  ant  king,  and  a  protestant 
establishment?  Would  they  saj 
diat  a  state  so  constituted  had  no 
right  to  legislate  for  its  own  security  ? 
They  must,  indeed,  be  little  reaid, 
and  litde  instructed,  in  the  doctrines 
of  every  writer  who  had  written 
upon  the  subject,  or  they  would 
know  that  every  state  had  a  right  to 
watch  over  its  own  preservarion. 
He  concluded  by  observing,  that 
the  vote  he  meant  to  give,  against 
going  into  the  committee,  was  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  vote  he 
had  given  last  session. 

Mr.  Plunkett  began  by  remark- 
ing, that  the  language  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  the  catholic  claims, 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  verbal 
criucism. 
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cridcism.  There  was  no  man  who 
united  greater  mtelligence  with 
greater  aeal  for  the  intereita  of  the 
catholics  and  of  tlie  empire.  His 
fight  honourable  friend  had  pro* 
posed  a  committee^  minfiich  be 
mtended  to  move'  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing a  determination  to  abide 
by  the  |»'otestaat  establishments  in 
durch  and  state.  This  had  been 
misrepresented^  as  if  he  had  talked 
of  re^^enactin^  the  statutes  passed 
at  the  reyolution.   It  should  be  re* 

'  collected,  that  the  most  industrious 
arts  had  been  used  against  the 
catholics.  It  was  gravdj  stated, 
that  they  had  no  object  in  yiew  but 
.to  overturn  the  church,  and  de- 
molish the   state ;  and  it  was  in 

<  answer  to  such  calumnies  tliat  the 
declaratory  I'esoluttons  of  his  friend 
bad  been  tramed.   He  agreed  that 

,  what  the  catholics  sought  might  not 
with  strictness  be  cs^ed  a  right  i 
yret  he  thought  it  a  very  meuphy- 
aical»    and  useless,  and  scholastic 

V  discussion,  to  investigate  how  hx  it 
was  a  right.  Inasmuch  as  religious 
liberty  was  a  right,  their  claim  was 
a  right;  and  to  withhold  toleration, 
where  no  danger  could  ensue  from 
the  grant,  was  to  deprive  a  man  of 
one  of  his  dearest  rights.  "The 
catalogue  of  grievances  under  which 
the  catholics  laboured  was  large 
and^  provoking.  It  was  galling  to 
the  soldier,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
glory»  to  find  himself  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  his  companions  in 
arms :  it  was  galling  tothe  barri^er 
of  talents,  to  tee  that  he  could 
reach  no  office  of  high  importance 
in  the  state :  and  though  the  elec- 
tive franchise  had  been  granted, 
was  it  not  a  grievance  to  gentlemen 
to  be  excluded  from  the  house  of 
commons?  The  motives  which  in- 
fluenced persons  to  de«re.seauin 
that  house  wcane  various ;  some  of 
die  noblest^  some  of  an  inferior 


kind :  but,  whatever  they  were^  they 
operated  as  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  cathmics  as  they  did  on 
those  of  protestants.  The  con- 
duct of  the  protestants  had  been 
marked  with  the  greatest  inconsis* 
tencies  and  solecisms  r  the  catholict 
had  been  by  them  admitted  v^ 
wealth  and  knowledge,  the  great 
elements  of  political  power,  and  yet 
tlie  power  itself  was  denied  to  them. 
Those  men  are  called  innovators 
and  turbulent,  who  come  humbly  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  bring 
with  them  the  ofier  of  their  heart* 
and  hands,  their  substance  and  their . 
blood',  towards  the  support  oftfae** 
constitution ;  and  desire  only  to  be. 
aUowed  to  bring  also  with  them 
their  honour  and  their  religbn, 
wttfaont  which  they  must  be  pro* 
fligate  and  dangerous  associates  in 
any  community.  Our  ancestors  had 
acted  with  more  conustency:  their 
plans  were  concerted  with  a  sort  of 
diabolical  perfection,  that  the  end 
might  answer  to  the  means  \  they 
kept  in  the  deepest  ignorance  the 
wretches  whom  they  meant  to  de- 
grade- and  render  incapable  of 
power :  we,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
repealed  all  the  penal  laws  which 
kept  them  in  darkness,  and  yet  still 
expect  them  to  be  the  grovelling 
slaves  of  stupidity.  The  time  for 
such*  conduct  would  have  been, 
when  these  sons  of  earth  were  buried 
under  the  mountains  which  the 
mighty  wisdom  of  our  progenitors 
hadh^ped  upon  them.  These  ha<i 
now  been  heaved  off;  and  what  . 
madman  was  there,  who  would 
advise  that  they  should  be  buried 
again  under  their  heaps?  what 
idiot,  who  could  ims^ine  that  they 
could  remain  as  they  now  were? 
Could  it  be  supposed,  partially 
opened  as  the  prospects  of  power 
had  been  to  the  catholics,  that  they 
did  no^from  this  very  circumstance^ 
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fel  ^h  greater  keenness  the  in- 
.  dignity  of  exclusion  ?  It  was  said 
that  they  aspired  to  die  highest 
dignities  :  to  be  sure  they  did — ^they 
would  be  worthless  hypocrites  if 
they  pretended  otherwise.  They 
aspired  16  the  most  exalted  stations 
—it  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  dan**, 
gerous  and  fatal  indifference,  if 
four  millions  of  persons,  enjoying 
property  and  consideration,  should 
be  content  merely  with  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  of  the  laws,  without 
a  desire  to  partake  the  honours  ^f 
the  state.  He  would  meet  the  ques- 
tion fairly.  If  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  were  inconsistent  wth  the 
enactments  of  the  revolution,  they 
obght  to  go  for  nothing;  if  they 
were  compatible,  let  them  be  heard. 
If  the  former  should  appear,  after 
full  showing,  the  petitioners  must 
bow  in  silence :  they  must  submit 
to  their  iate,  and  trust  only  to  the 
inscrntable  wisdotii  oJlprovidence  to 
work  out  for  them  the  means  of 
comfon  and  liberty.  ■  Yet  befote 
the  dreadful  sentence^is  passed  upon 
them  —  before  they  retire,  over- 
whelmed by  the  eternal  interdiction, 
let  the  alleged  danger  be  proved  by 
facts-  and  arguments  clear  as  the 
h'ght  of  heaven.  But  he  felt  con- 
fident that  the  case  was  not  so  ;  that 
there  was  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  sacred  principles  esta- 
blished at  the  revolution,  and  the 
present  riews  and  requests  of  the 
catholic  petitioners.  He  wished  -to 
fight  this  paiit  of  the  subject  inch  by 
inch:  mean  time,  let  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  be  outlawed  on  vision- 
ary surmises ;  let  not  the  govern- 
ment pretend  to  be  frightened  by 
the  spell  of  its  own  raising.  Such  a 
pretence  would  be  to.  palter  with 
their  own  consciences,  and  tol>etray 
^  best  interests  of  the  empire. 
I^ec  some  of  the  maxims  of  the  con- 
stkutioa,  as  estsUished  at  the  le- 
1813. 


volution,  be«xaihined»  The  chief 
securities  were  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  the  declaration  against 
popery.  It  was  not  at  the  period 
of  the  reformation  that  these  safe- 
guards were  introduced,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  then  thought, 
that  some  practices- were  in  agita- 
tion contrary  to  the  safety  of  the 
stale  ;  and  the  solemn  renunciation 
by  oath  was  then  instituted.  It  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  importancfe, 
whether  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained at  that  time  were,  or  were 
not,  well  founded :  for  himself,  he 
rather  thought  they  were.  Charles 
was  a  profligate  monarch  ;  for  so 
he  must  call  a  man  who  had  sold 
his  couittry  for  foreign  gold,  that 
he  miglit  act  without  the  control 
of  a  parliament,  and  intended  to 
introduce  at  once  popery  and 
slavery.  It  was-  in  consequence  of 
such  circumstances,  that  those  laws 
were  adopted  which  had  been  since 
repealed,  and  other  oaths  h^id  been 
substituted.  If  the  catholics  are 
willing-^  to  take  this  oath,  what  ex- 
cuse can  there  be  for  withholding 
them  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
^lot  to  be  relied  upon,  and  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution ;  an  argu- 
ment whose  absurdity  is  of  this 
amount :  as  long  as  the  catholic 
adheres  to  his  religion,  he  is  not  to 
be  believed  ;  but  if  he  abjure- that, 
his  bare  assertion  becomes  worthy 
of  credit.  Surely  this  is  an  absur- 
dity worse  than  transubstantiation 
itself!  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
deny  tliat  the  power  of  the  pope 
may  be  consideral^e,  and  might 
have  an  improper  influence :  he 
now^  and  always,^  thought  that  this 
was  a  proper  subject  for  strict  and 
watchful  regulation  ;  yet  the  nature 
of  this  provision  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  n.erits  of  the  geoerjtl 
qufiatioo.  He  thought  thatsomeplaa 
D  might 
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might  e2sjiy  be  derised ;  and  sttrriy 
the  rig^t  honoorabie  gendeman 
must  agtee^  that  the  committte  iftds 
the  proper  phice  for  such  proposi* 
tions.  It  was  asked»  ^hetlser  t£ 
was  iQ^ded  to  repeal  the  corporaU 
tion  and  test  hiws  ?  As  to  his  own 
indiyidu^l  Jud^efnent,  he  would 
answer*  Most  assuredly  they  ought 
to  be  repealed ;  and  it  teeinied  tb 
him  a burlesqueonthe cxmststution 
tp  call  those  stsittites  its  bulwarks. 
The  Corporation  act,  it  was  well 
Imowny  was  an  ebullition  of  ex- 
cessive loyalty  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  afid  inculcated,  amoiig 
^ther  salutsuyprovisions,  the  neces* 
ftity  of  passive  obedience  and  nOn- 
resistancej  At  the  revo1)iti6n,  this 
Sict  bad  been  purged  and  maimed; 
and  yet  this  mutimted  fragment  of 
a  statute  was  one  of  the  ptaps  of 
the  British  cQiistitution.  Every 
body  knew  the  history  of  the  test 
act.  It  was  the!  child  of  lord  Shaftes- 
bury,  that  unprincioled  piolijtician, 
who  was  utterly  indifferent  to  all 
Mtfi^ionii  It  Was  not  with  a  view 
to  rarther  the  potestant  establish* 
aient,  but  to  pique  the  tourt,  that 
he  procured  the  passing  of  that  act, 
in  order  to  excltde  James  duke  bf 
York  frotn  the  succession^  Thus 
4ine  stattite  was  the  effect  of  blind 
athd  fifverdowing,  the  other  of  ex- 
jMriiig  aiid  Repentant,  loyalty.  As 
ta  the  Bill  ot  Kightsi  the  exdusion 
cf  the  catholics  lotn^ed  no  part  of 
it,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
only  incidentally  introdtked.^>^Af- 
ter  much  soifiid  ai^umentation  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  flunkett  said,  a 
wise  governlnent  had  a  certain  con- 
duct to  exercise^  If  they  meant  to 
Mfuse  all  coneessions,  they  should 
aay  so  at  once;  If,  on  the  contrary, 
diey  mteiid  to  grant  concessions^ 
they  ought  to  do  it  as  soon  as  pos« 
4fi>hf  as  ihif  then  would  cone 
trith  a  better  giacc^  a&A  hft.fe* 


eeited  #idi  detible  w«lcdifne»  H^ 
was  ot  ojmiioti,  that  by  aecedhig  to' 
the  motion  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  means  might  be  found  to 
put  matters  in  s^h  sytrain  that  the 
daimi  of  the  catholics  might  be 
acc^d  to  without  any  difficulty 
or  danger,  He»  for  his  own  parXf 
had  endeavonlf 6d  to  ar^^  the  (Ques- 
tion as  a  real  and  aealous  friend 
and  well'Swtsher  to  the  interesa  «f 
the  Mole  empire }  aad  if  the  house 
agiiee  to  go  into  a  commitiee»  he 
would  be  one  wUo  would  do  every 
thii^  in  his  po^  to  give  every  pos- 
sible security  to  the  establishment. 
Mn  Yorke  said  it  was  evident 
the  honourable  gentleman  wa%  apt 
unaware  of  the  pomc  where  the 
danger  lay  i  and  he  (Mr,  Yorke) 
CQufessedy  that  if  upon  that  point, 
the  neril  of  foreign  interference^  he 
eould  be  satisfied,  he  would  lend 
himself  to.  the  question,  *  and  see 
how  far  they  could  satisfy  the 
tlaims  of  the  catholics*  On  the 
main  question  he  agreed  in  many 
particulars  with  the  hononraUe 
gentleman^  The  question  had  ever 
struck  him  as  one  not  of  tolesation^ 
(for  we  did  lokrate  th6  catholics  in 
the  free  exercise  df  their  religiose) 
but  of  policy;  for  ^edfaobledthemr 
from  possessix^  po^ven  unkss  tbef 
gave  assihwcei  that  it  should  not 
oe  turned  in  hosliKty  against  our 
esublidmientj  If  assured  of  this, 
he  would  repeal  disabilities  at  once^ 
But  we  were  bylaw  a  protcacant 
state ;  and  this  was  a  fundameaeal 
principle  of  the  eonstitution,  whieh 
It  was  idle  and  nugatory  to  state,  aa 
the  right  honourable  mover  pro- 
posed, hi  the  preamble  to  a  biU. 
We  were^nol  obliged  to  him  for 
offering  to  decl^tSsAct  of  Settle* 
mentand  theJKB  of  Kghts^m  the 
pteambk^  to  be  modem  actt  of  par. 
Uament.  This  bei^g  the  cas^  the 
mm  frdmi  kf  on  tbnee  i«bo 
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wishad  to  disturb  the  principle.  It 
was  enoogh  for  him  to  aay.  Here 
are  the  laws— and  here  I  rest :  I 
wiU  not  change  tiU  you  give  Iteht 
upon  die  subject^  and  show  me  that 
I  can  rescibi  ancient  and  funda* 
mental  laws  without  injury  or  oan* 
ger.  [c  would  be  ridiculous  tdo  to 
rescind  them,  as  afiecting  the  ca* 
|h<^cs  only  :  if  done  at  all,  the  act 
must  be  extended  to  our  protestant 
bre^en  of  every  description*  He 
was  never  one  of  those  who  sup« 
bosed  this  could  at  no  time  take 
place.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for 
everlasting  exclusion  i  but,  said  be» 
Show  me  the  proper  time  and  slba*' 
son,  and  I  will  grant  what  you  de* 
sire.  But  he  did  not  thipk  that 
could  be  done  with  safety  at  this 
hour.  The  influence  of  the  papal 
see  over  the  church  of  Rome  was 
iQ)mense»  and  the  inflaence  of  the 
clergy  over  their  flocks  undimi* 
vishcdi  and  while  this  was  the  case» 
he  could  not  Bring  hiniself  to  relax 
foither  in  the  seciiiitie^  with  which 
the  cohsdtatioii  lAras  Surrounded. 
In  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
cktgy,  he  noticed  twb  instances ; 
the  one  in  England^  where  three 
apostolic  vicars  procured  a  com- 
mittee (and  tfaemselres  ihowed 
the  example)  to  retract  firoib  j^eir 
solemn  siraature  and  protestation  f 
and  aaot&r  in  Ireland,  in  the  case 
pf  the  fM«9,  which  the  catholic 
laity  had  unanimously  conceded^ 
till  tbcf  were  called  to  an  opposite 
detenninaiiesi  by  their  bishops; 
Ba9aq;arte*s  anxiety  on  the  subject 
was  a  diear  prb&f  of  die  power  ctf 
the  popei  even  tboqgjb  his  slave  and 
tffisooeri  and  the  pains  this  eldest 
son  of  the  churchy  and  successes*  to 
Charlemagne,  had  recently  taken 
vmh  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
biihopsy  was  a  lesson  that  ought  not 
10  be  lost  upon  us.    Tht  ripit  ho- 


documents  to  show*  that  the  manual 
of  the  papal  see,  sanctioned  by  the 
pope  and  acted  upon  by  all  catho* 
licSy  pronounced  marriages  with  he- 
retics to  be  held  iii  horror  bv  the 
church ;  and  that  the  oaths  of  fide- 
lity could  never  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  unlimitedly  to  monarchs  put 
of  the  pale  of  their  cdxnmunity. 
He  was  not  satisfied  ^at  even  the 
bishops  or  clergy  of  Ireland  had 
taken  their  oaths ;  and  many  gen- 
tlemen knew  that  this  country  wal 
at  this  hour  excommunicated,  and 
placed  under  an  interdict  by  the 
popei  The  Romis^  religion  waA 
like  a  mask  with  two  Ikces ;  there 
^as  the  n^gio  /df^aiid  the  reKgiockru 
The  advocates  of  the  cause  seemed 
to  say,  that  the  noblemen  and  gen* 
tlemen  among  the  former  were  lit« 
tie  attached  to  the  pope's  supre- 
mac^i  and  rather  adhered  to  tiieir 
t^ets  as  a  point  of  honour.  But 
.with  the  reRno  elm  it  v^S  a  different 
thing;  ana  he  believed  all  good 
tatholics  found  themselres  unable 
to  get  out  of  these  trammels.  Hie 
new  fiicts  that  nad  been  made 
known,  and  the  new  cirtdnuitancet 
which  had  arisen  since  pissing  the 
resolution  of  last  iession,  were  con* 
elusive  a^nst  going  mto  a  com* 
mittee.  He  confessed^  for  one,  that 
he  dreaded  danger  firom  a  catholic 
party  introduce  into  that  house 
ffrowin^  strongs  and  acting  toge- 
Qierwiui  one  object  in  view.  They 
all  knew,  what  even  a  small  party 
could  efiect  in  this  war.  As  for 
the  cotbplaint  of  the  oepreciatioa 
of  tBeir  charactei:s,  who  was  to 
blame fof  that?  Thejr milsi blame 
theiiiselve^ ;  b^catue,if  they  would 
persist  in  acknowledging  a  foreign 
supremacy,  tKey  had  no  right  to 
the  same  nrivilege^.  with  those  who 
disayowea  it.  They  could  aot 
serve  two  masters.  They  paid 
9oIj  half  aflcgiance»  aod  were  only 
©t  balf 
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half  subjects  to  our  lord  and  king- 
They  were  not  citizens  like  the 
others,  and  could  not  expect  to  en- 
joy the  same  privileges.  They 
would  not  bow  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  while  to  petty  Italian 
prelates  and  impious  councils  they 
were  abject  slaves.  Let  them  shake 
off  that  yoke  (not  abjure  their  re- 
ligion'), ancT  not  expect  us  to  give 
way  to  them  while  their  bishops 
are  under  foreign  and  hostile  direc- 
tion. It  was  to  aid  them  in  extri- 
cating themselves  from  this  subjec- 
tion, that  the  college  of  Maynooth 
was  established ;  and  till  they  freed 
themselves  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, he  for  one  never  could  assent 
to  tlicir  claims.  He  called  for  a 
previous  declaration  on  this  point 
before  parliament  decided.  Cir- 
cumstances hjid  greatly  changed 
since  last  session  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  pope,  with  regard 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  catholics, 
and  wuh  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  protcstanls.  Under  these, 
he  could  not  agree  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  fulfil  the  words  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  reconcile  all  parties. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
acceding  to  it  would  do  infinite 
mischief,  by  keeping  alive  religious 
disputes ;  he  therefore  gave  the 
proposition  his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  R.  Ward,  towards  the  close 
of  a  very  eloquent  speech,  said,  we 
seemed  to  treat  the  Romgn  catho- 
lics as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  Para- 
guay Indians  with  whom  we  Avere 
/for  the  fir^t  time  to  act,  who  had 
'     given  us  no  security,  and  to  whom 
we  .had  extended   no   protection. 
But,  in  fact,  the  catholics  were  in- 
-  corporated  in  a  political  system  : 
we  had  given  them  a  political  rank 
and    existence:    we  had  allowed 
them  great  advantages,  but  n(5t  all 
they  wanted  :  they  were  a  power- 
ful, bat  a  discontented  body ;  and 


the  only  question' was,  whether  we 
shall  now  add  something  to  their 
power  in  order  to  remove  their  dis- 
content ?  Their  discontent  is  great, 
general,  and  growing :  the  power 
we  still  withhold  from  them  triffine, 
and  such  as  in  alt  probability  would 
admit  of  n©  great  increase ;  and  it 
was  with  probability  only,  not  with 
possibility,  that  tliey  ought  to  con- 
cern themselves.  There  would  at 
first  be  a  few  cathoFic  members  in 
that  house,  a  few  catholic  peers, 
one  or  two  catholic  generals,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  progress  of  time, 
the  number  might  increase  :  bot  to 
this  increase  you  must  oppose  the 
increased  liberality  in  the  catholics 
themselves,  necessarily  consequent 
on  their  admission  to  equal  benefTti 
and  their  freer  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  by  which  they 
would  become  less  intensely  catholic. 
It  was  an  old  adage,  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was^  the  seed  of  the 
church ;.  and  so  every  kind  of  perse- 
cution (and  all  religious  disabilities 
cpme  under  this  head  )  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  rivet  opposition,  and  strengthen 
attachment  to  a  sect.  It  was  not 
their  religion,  but  our.  law  ;  it  was 
a  common  grievance,  not  their 
common  faith,  which  bound  them 
together,  and  widened  the  separa- 
tion between  them  and  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
a  more  liberal  system,  and  a  more 
open  communication,  would  be  to 
^ear  out  prejudices  aiid  soften  as- 
perities. Invested  with  dignity, 
and  enjoying  power,  they  would 
no  longer  continue  bigoted  fana- 
tics. The  same  degree  of  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
them  to  political  eminence,  would 
be  incompatible  with  any  narrow 
and  mischievous  prejudices.  Nei- 
ther would  it  be  desired  or  erpect- 
ed,  even  by  their  own-body,  that 

those 
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jliose  who  were  known  to  retaiii 
strong  and  inveterate  prejudices 
should  be  admitted  to  a  pardcipa* 
tion  of  power  -or  office  in  a  country 
where  the  king  and  a  m^oritj  of 
tilt  legislature  were  fx'otestant; 
there  wonld  be  no  statutable  or  de- 
Arable  ground  ibr'the  exclusion, 
but  it  would  follow  as  the  obvious 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  propri- 
€tf.  At  present  we  involved  in  one 
mdiscriminate  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion a  whole  class  of  men,  without 
any  regard  to  their  precensions'^  to 
the  liberality  or  narrowness  of  their 
views,  to  their  attachments  or  anti- 
futfaies.  The  advantages  which 
we  meant  to  give  to  tlie  catholics 
affected  not  the  soldier,  but  the  o^ 
ficer ;  not  the  peasant,  but  the  peer  ^ 
not  the  constituent,  but  the  repre- 
sentative. The  lower  orders  would 
no.  doubt  in  time  be  included  in  the 
benefits  of  emancipation,  but  it 
would  immediately  affect  only  the 
higher  orders  of  the  catholic  com- 
munity. The  only  danger,  there- 
fore,  to  jbe  apprehended  was  from 
their  supposed  disaffection :  but 
this  danger,  whatever  it  was,  would 
be  diminished  Instead  of  being  in- 
creased by  the  proposed  measure ; 
for  nothing  but  the  restraints  under 
which  the  catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  laboured  could  in  any  in- 
stance account  for  the  disaffection 
imputed  to  {hem  ;  nothing  could 
prevent  the  absurd  attachment  to 
a  foreign  hierarch  from  fiilling  into 
universal  contempt,  but  their  exclu- 
sion from  Che  favour  of  th^r  law- 
ful and  natural  sovereign.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
empire  to  continue  tbe  state  of  irri- 
tatiori  which  had  so  l<»g  prevailed 
in  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  we 
must  meet  the  necessitv  with  forti- 
tude :  but  before  we  ventured  oa 
this  final  step,  we  ought  to  reflect 
Vrhat  men  Irdbtad  had  already  pro« 


doced,  and  what  services^  what  ta- 
lents, and  what  zeal  we  might  add 
to  the  common  cause  by  throwing 
open  the  avenues  to  honour  and 
public  distinction*  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  to  Ireland  we 
owed  such  men  as  lord  Weilingtoa 
and  Mr.  Burke :  and,  though  iie 
was  present,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
add  the  name  of  the  honourable 
mover  of  this  question.  It  bad 
been  urged  in  the  course  of  debate^ 
that  though  the  claims  of  the  ca« 
tholics  might  in  themselves  be  eo* 
titled  to  a  favourable  attention,  yet 
they  had  forfeited  all  consideration 
by  their  precipitate  and  violent  con- 
duct. By  this  rule  it  mip:ht  be 
proved,  that  every  species  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression  ou^ht  to  last  for 
ever;  for  wherever  injustice  had 
produced  discontent,  the  expression 
of  that  discontent  would  be  a  justi- 
fication  of  the  continuance  of  the 
oppression.  The  Irish  catholics 
were  not  charged  with  disaffection  ; 
but  they  had  used  improper  ex** 
pressions  ;*-they  had  talked  of  a 
right,  where  we  only  talked  of  ex- 
pediency;—they  asked  as  a  debt,  for 
what  we  only  were  disposed  to 
grant,  if  we  granted  it  at  all,  as  a 
favour.  We  were  determined  to 
scan  every  word,  and  watch  every 
step  ;  and  because  they  had  used  a 
wrong  word,  and  taken  a  wrong 
step,  we  thought  it  a  .sufficient  rea- 
son to  deny  their  claims,  and  to 
continue  our  injustice  under  the  in» 
iluence  of  hope  constantly  excited, 
and  constantly  disappointed— often 
invited  to  approach  the  threshold 
of  liberty,  and  always  refused  ad- 
mittance. Some  murmurs  of  dis. 
satisfaction,  some  gestures  denoting 
impatience,  had  escaped  them ;  and 
for  this  we  were  ready  to  disfran* 
chise  four  millions  of  people !  Was 
this  justice,  reason,  or  common 
sense  i  If  the  Irish  people  had  ex* 
D  3  pressed 
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mressed  no  impatiencey  if  their  zeal 
had  never  displayed  itself  in  any 
casual  burst  of  intemperance^  then 
it  would  have  been  said,  **  The  Irish 
feofXt  are  happy  and  tranquil  $ 
tfaey  want  ho  change ;  they  are  in- 
difllerent  to  this  liughty  boon  you 
would  confer  upon  themr-emanpi* 
pation  is  not  the  wish  of  Ireland, 
but  the  cry  of  a  facticm.  If  the  ca. 
lliofics  were  really  in  esurnest^  yoii 
wo^d  see  some  symptoms  of  it  in 
die  workings  pf  th^  public  xnind^^ 
in  the  importunity  of  their  de? 
mands.'*  Now  that  they  eYpresse4 
Hktir  feelings  stronely,  and  in  soxhe 
,ca8es  (as  if  woula  adways  happen 
where  there  was  a  strong  public 
ieeHug)  indiscreetly,  they  were 
<l)arged  with  intemperance  and  in- 
ipnutade.  So  that  let  them  be 
nikewarm  or  over  zealoUs,  tranquil 
0r  turbulent,  there  is  always  some 
good  excuse  for  withholding  sub- 
stantial justice  from  them.  As  to 
die  question  which  had  been  asked 
this  night,  ^lid  answered  on  a  for- 
sner  night,  Why  notpiave  a  catholic 
]dng,  as  weU  as  camollc  members 
of  parliament  I  he  would  only  re^ 
peat,  that  the€listinctio|iwas  obviotis 
-^e  public  safety  pennitted  the 
one,  but  did  not  allow  of  the  other. 
The  throne  coiild  not  be  diyided, 
and^t^erefore  it  must  be  filled  by  a 
protestant*  If  by  any  natural  ne« 
cesstty  all  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  or  the  house  of  peers 
must  be  either  protestants  or  catho- 
lics, he  would  say  that  they  must 
be  all  protestants,  *  But  as  the  cas^ 
$tood|  it  was  quite  sufficient  thai  a 
laige  majority  of  them  should  be 
protestants.^-7-Mr,  Ward  concluded 
by  observing,  that  for  the  eight 
years  that  he  had  sat  in  parliament 
no  question  of  equal  importance 
with'  the  present  had  come  before 
them ;  and  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  thdir  dfpision  upon  it  wouuid 


bear  testimony  to  some  of  the  be^ 
and  wisest  maxims  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Without  pursuing  this  debate 
furdier,  which  was  extremely  inter- 
esting, we^  may  briefly  observe^ 
that  all  the  principal  speakers  oil 
both  sides  took  a  part ;  and  on  a| 
divisiox^  there  were- 

For  Mn  Grattan's  motion,   SM 
Against  it,    -    -    ...    2M 

Majority  '  4tQ 
I|f<aich  9.*-^The  speaker  addre8se4 
general  sir    Stapleton   Cotton   inr 
nearly  the  following  tenm : 

«  Sir  Staplcton  Cotton— In  tfaia 
interval  betwe^cln  the  active  servictf 
of  war,  the  proper  ^here  of  your 
duty  is  within  theses  ws|Ils.  Tha 
house  hails  your  return  with  pride 
and  exultation,  bringing  with-^yba 
fresh  niarks  of  the  royal  favouTt 
the  just  reward  of  your  eminent 
.  dee<ls  and  your  tried  sert^ices.  De« 
scended  from  a  long  lin^  of  ances-' 
tors,  whose  naiines  hia?e  been  oAea 
recorded  in  historv,  and  from  the^ 
earliest  periods  cnaracterix^  for 
those  qualities  of  prudence,  getit^ 
rosity,  ana  valour,  which  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  £nfi;lish  greatness^ 
«— your  race  has  at  all  tinies  afforded^ 
many  models  of  that  worth  and  valor 
which  have  so  often  dignified  theg^« 
tlemen  of  England  $  always  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  never  slow  in  taking 
up  arms  in  the  cause  o£  their  coun-» 
try.  Such  in  no  common  degree 
was  hi  from  whom  you  derived- 
fomr  immediate  heredftary  honours^* 
eminent  as  he  was  from  his  niune- 
rau$  pubUc  yirtiies;  not  unknown: 
to  many  persons  who  now  hear 
me,  and  remembered  by  mysdf 
with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  esteem.  When  in  your 
oriy  years  the  aspect  of  public  af« 
£Eurs  was  warlike,  you  ch«rished  r 
congenial 
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l^qgBgcpkd  sfSsit,  ml  your  tffiXuffj 
jprdoor  led  ftm.  to  endiine  tKe  toik 
aiKl  tergnet  of  war  in  distant  climes 
IViedl  in  the  same  camps,  and  ani- 
jsiated  bf  the  same  love  df  glorj, 
as  that  great  captain  who  now 
ce«Bnun£  oar  armies,  and  who 
fills  the  world  widi  his  feQOwn,  70a 
pursued  the  same  ftmliiant  career, 
an<hhaTe4  ia  kis  triamphs.  Re« 
aoaacing  the  charms  of  ease  at  the 
seat  of  your  forefathers,  Jo^  foU 
}owed  the  Brtti^  armv  to  the  tent- 
ed fields  of  Portttnland  Spain  | 
and  having  reapeatfae  hai:vest  of 
oar  thanks  lor  yoar  services  at  the 
battle  of  TalavcT't*  joa  i^ow  stand 
herecTOwned  ifridi  t)^  ne?er.fadtng 
laQrelsdf  SalannncsL  tt  is  yoar 
pruse  on  that  nitmor9b1e  day,  t^^ 
iiaving  ovtrdirown  the  en^my  at 
the  coinqmcemen^  <^  the  engage^ 
incnt,  yoa  laid  open  me  road  to  Uf  e 
glorioQs  victory  irhich  followed  | 
and  what  was  thus  commenced  so 
imccesifiillfr  by  yon,  was  completed 
by  the  &mness  and  perseverance  of 
the'rest  of  the  army.  These  heroic 
eaj^oitt  have  again  endtled  yon  to 
the  gratitude  of  your  country ;  ani 
fn  ue  name  and  by  the  command 
of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
find  Ireland,  m  parlianient  assem- 
bled, I  now  deliver,  you  their  un* 
animoBS  thanks  for  yOnr  distin- 
gmshed  exertions  in  thp  battle  of 
Salamanca,  on  die  22d  of  Jaly  last, 
which  terminated  in  a  gloripas  and 
dedsive  victory.^' 

8ir  Stapleton  Cotton  said,  he  felt 
lumself  nnable  to  express  the  high 
sense  he  entertauned  df  the  distio- 
gfuished  honoar  coniTerred  on  him. 
To  the  bravery  and  ^ood  conduct 
^  the  troops  under  his  conrnu^iu) 
was  priticipftUy  to  be  attributed  the- 
success  of  wtuch  such  distingntshed 
mention  had  been  made*  In  a  aeal 
to  serve,  and  an  attachment  to,  his 
king  and  c«gi|tyy  be  ifovld  yMd  to 


no  man;  and  his  exertions  diould 
be  ever  directed  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  great  lynour  confer* 
lied  on  him. 

Mr.  Gf  atom  then  moved,  that  die 
hotise  should  now  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day  for  ta)cmg  into  farther 
CQiisideration  the  catholic  claims. 

Qn  the  motion  thift  the  speaker 
doleare  the  chair,^ 

Mr.  Lushinc^ton  rose  to  oppose 
the  metien.  .  Ijfany  circumsunces» 
he  said,  ought  to  have  induced  the 
right  honoorable  ^endeman  who 
introduced  th(B  mpaooy  to  show  that 
the  Roman  catholics  did  not  at 
present  hold  the  obnoxious  doc* 
trines  whicli  had  been  so  often  im« 
pnted  to  them.  This  he  was  bound 
to  do  before  the  house  ought  to 
consent  to  goin^  into  a  committee. 
But  no  such  thing  had  been  as  yet 
done  f  and,  Irom  a  paqier  which  be 
lately  saw,  circulated  by  the.  ca^ 
tholics  of  Ireland  in  this  country^ 
in  answer  to  Mr*Char)es  Bntler* 
he  apprehended  that  there  was  lit* 
de  room  for  hope  that  they  were 
disposed  jb  fsoncede  any  thine,  ox- 
that  any  tning  beneScial  would  be 
ultimately  effected  in  the  commit* 
tee.  He  ^ben  alluded  to  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
said,  while  it  was  not  proved  that 
they  did  CK>t  disclaim  tl^  doctrine 
there  imputed  to  tbein,  t|;|at  it 
would  be 'daneerotts  to  repeal  all 
the  laws  now  m  forqe  against  them. 
To  prove  his  asserdoUi  he  reaid  the 
p;^t  of  the  pfpamble  alluded  to  1 
^nd  said  that  the  right  honourable 
gend^n^an (Nfr.Gnitun)  ought  to 
satisfy  the  house,  that  the  dangers 
which  caused  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
be  ^acted  were  now  removed*  If 
diis  could  be  e&cted,  he  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  measure  proposed  1 
but,  as  he  apfirehended  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  be  was  a^;ainst 
th^  speaker's  leaving  th«  (ihanr. 
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-The  question  was  tlien  called 
for ;  and  on  its  being  put>  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  When 
the  house  hacf  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee, 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  after  the  great 
length  to  which  the  discussion  of 
lliis  measure-  had*  been  carried  on 
a  former  occasion^  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  trouble  the  house  very 
long  at  present,  for  it  was .  not  to 
te  expected  that  they  should  now 
listen  very  patiently  to  any  one  who 
should  go  at  large  into  die  ques- 
tion. From  the  suggesdons  made 
to  him  by  some  gentlemen  opposite^ 
lie  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  alterations  in  his  resolution, 
since  the  last  time  at  which  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  house. 
These,  he  was  sure,  could  not  be 
disapproved  of  by  the  opponents 
©f  his  measure,  as  their  object  and 
sendency ,  was  to  secure  the  pro- 
testimt  church  and  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  as  by  law  established. 
]n  his  resolution  it  would  appear 
that  he  meant  to  provide  eifectu- 
ally  for  the  securityof  the  church 
and  state ;  and  he  would  take  care 
that  his  biir  should  have  the  same 
object  fully  in  view.  Suppose  he 
was  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
preamble  of  his  bill,  saying,  ic  was 
necessary  that  the  protestant  suc- 
cession should  be  secured,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  some 
of  those  who  opposed  his  measui^, 
vould  they  no;  then  admit  that  to 
be  provisifjnal  now,  and  not  funda- 
n)ental,  which  they  formerly,  in 
ihcir  comments  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  contended  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  not  pr.ovisionary  ?  For  his 
own  part,  he  must  say,  that  he 
valued  the  principle  too  much  to 
surrender  or  lose  it  for  reasons  of 
regulation.  If  once  admitted,  it 
would  niake  the > empire  one — for 
it  was  a  principle  of  union  aad  re* 


generation.  What  the  pectple  of 
this  country  ought  to  say  to  the 
Irish  catholics  was,  **  We  are  friends 
to  our  own  religion  and  to  your 
liberty."  .  Mr.  Grattan  confessed 
that  he  was  an  advocate,  for  delay* 
and  said  that  we  ought  not  to  prc- 
ci-pitate  the. passions,  nor  to  legts«. 
late  without  consulting  the  fpelings 
of  the  people,  though  he  did  not . 
admit  th^t  we  ought  generally  ta 
be  guided  by  tliem.  xie  did  not 
wisn,  by  any  rash  measure,  to  de- 
prive the  house  and  thq  country  of 
the  benefits  which  must  result  from 
the  resolution.  If  yoa  hold  out, 
said  he,  the  friendly  arm  of  a  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  depend  upon  it  they  will 
be  wise  and  prudent  enough  to  em- 
brace it.  If  that  house  would  send 
out  the  dove,  diey  might  depend 
upon  it,  she  would  in  the  end  bring 
back  tlie  olive  branch. .  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  resolution  to 
the  same  effect  with  that  stated  by 
him  on  a  former  nighty  expressive 
of  the  propriety  and  expediency ,  of 
repealing  the  disqualifications  under 
which  the  Roman  catholics  at  pre- 
sent kboured,  under  such  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  securities,  as 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
protestant  religion  as  by  law  esta* 
blished,  and  the  protestant  succes- 
sion ,to  the  crown  of  these  king- 
do  us. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  having  seconded 
the  resolution. 

The  speaker  tlien  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  chair  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  Mr.  Chairman— As  I.  have  not 
yet  met  with  an  opportunity  of  ev 
pressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  as  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  the  right  honourably 
gentleman  is  intended  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  future  proceedings,  I 
am  desirousti  as.well  a&  i&dispositio.4 
,    *  will 
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irill  allow  xne,  of  stating  my  views 
of  the  question  before  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  feel,  indeed,  the  ^ater 
desire  of  so  doiiig,  because,  when 
I  enter  my  protest  ac^ainst  the  form 
of  proceeding  which  has  been  adopt- 
^9  I  am  compelled,  at  the  same 
time,  to  protest  against  the  mea- 
sure itself  which  that  proceeding  is 
intended  to  carry  into  effect.  I 
wish,  likewise,  to  accompany  this 
avowal  with  a  statement  of  those 
points,  with  respect  to  which  it  ap- 
pears, to  my  judgement,  further  pri- 
vileges may  be  communicated  to 
the  catholics,  without  detriment  or 
danger  to  the  constitution.  Look- 
ing back  to  the  course  that  has 
been  pursued,  and  the  various  modes 
that  have  been  recommended  /or 
attaining  the  object  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  catholics  contem- 
plate, I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  persuasion  that  this  course  will 
,  not  be  successful  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  Of  the  three 
plans  which  have  been  proposed, 
and  in  some  measure  detailed  to  the 
house,  one  lias  been  abandoned  ; 
the  second  is  not  likely  to  succeed  ; 
and  the  third  is  notoriously  imprac- 
ticable. The  first  plan  was  a  pro- 
ject of  unlimited  concession — a  pro- 
ject for  which  there  are,  indeed, 
now  to  be  found  but  few  advocates 
within  these  walls,  although  ^e 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is 
the  author  of  the  present  measure 
was  once  loud  in  its  suppor^.  That 
principle,  however,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  abandon- 
ed;  it  is  chsclaimed  by  a  right  ho- 
nourable and  learned  -gentleman 
(Mr.  Plnnkett)  who  distinguished 
himself  on  a  former  evening,  and 
it  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as 
rejected  by  every  authority  in  this 
honsi6.  The  second  plan  is  that 
which  professes  to  aim  pnly  at  qua- 
Mci  coagessk^  vifo^  obtaining 


such  conditions  as- ate'tiedessary  tv. 
the  security  of  the  esublishmeott 
m  church'  and  stat^  The  right  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan)- 
has  never  explained  the  Yletails  c^ 
those  previous  arrai^ments  and 
regtilatiofis,  nor  did  he  adopt  ^bem 
as  a  part  of  his  measure,  until  Jie 
found  that  they  were  essential  to  its 
reception.  .  My  righr  honourable 
friend  (Mr«  Canning)  who  in  the 
last  parliament-  submitted  the  ques* 
tion  to  the  consideration  of  tbei 
house,  took  as  his  basis  the  neces- 
sity of  regulation  and  security* 
We  know  that  this  principle  the 
catholics  resist,  they  declare  that 
they  will  submit  to  no  state,  inspect 
tion,  or  to  any  control  over  their 
own  church.  The  third  plan  of  e 
noble  viscount,  which  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  gaining  the  coa* 
currence  of  the  catholics  to  every 
conditioi^  which  can  be  prescribed 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the 
church  of  England,  is  still  le^s  caU 
culated  to  prove  practically  effica* 
cious.  •  Thus,  then,  all  the  plans  yet 
devised  or  suggested,  are  deficient 
or  inadequate  tothq  end  which  thef 
propose.  InjsL  committee,  hovrever^ 
.upon  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  must  embrace  the  opportii- 
nity  it  affords  me,  of  objecting  ad<r 
together  to  the  form' and  charactee 
otthe  measure  to  which  we  ate 
now  required  to  assent.  We  am 
desired  to  acquiesce  in  a  sweeping 
repeal  of  all  the  statutes  and  pro* 
visions  which  have  been  made  for 
the  safety  of  the  protestant  esta- 
blishment ;  without  previous  assur« 
ance  or  condition>  to  surrender  en- 
tire all  the  guards  established  fey 
our  ancestors,  to  yield  advantagei 
which  are  certain  and  immediate^ 
and  to  rely  on  defences  which  are 
subsequent  and  contingent*  We  are 
required  to  gjve  free  access  to  the 
privy  cpuacil)  to  the  judicial  beocht 

te 
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f&  0Mfi  Aft  dMtfrf  p^Itain«iit»  to 
jibelishr  the  t^t  act,  wbTcb  the  prince 
ef  Orange  insiiCed  on  retaininr 
tpken  he  asceoded  the  En^lis^ 
Aoroiie.  '  I  mtist  confess  I  am  not 
#iie  of  thosft  who  cponder  old 
tbeoks  aft  ina]^ca|»W  to  new  daii^ 
pgn,  or  wbb'&ink  that  those  safe^ 
•naffds  erected  bj  our  fore^then, 
war  ih^  )>nip6se  ot  excluding  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  cannot  be  Use* 
fU  t|i  protecting  us  either  againait  a 
iifstarber  at  homey  or  the  macbma- 
tiof»  of  t^ie  subTertbr  of  enmires 
abiroad.  After  all  lib^t  has  been 
urged  ^th  respect  to  the  oath 
iafen  by  the  catholics,  I  cannot  Uj 
Mt  of  my  consideration  that  the 
Md»  has  been  uken  by  very  few 
tridiout  qoalificatieiis  and'resenra- 
tionsy  and  that  an  ecclesias^cal  ad- 
iMOAition  hftd  been  promu!gated« 
litttrBctiiig  chose  to  whom  the  oath 
htd  been  adm)ni9tere<l*  that  ^ey 
M#ht  not  to  hold  it  too  extensively 
ebSgatory  upon  didr  consciences 
andeendttct.  Th^regblationsiN^idi 
Itaire^for  dbeir  object  more  imme- 
^fiately  fih6  interests  ai^d  security  of 
.fte  prMestafit  ehsrch, — dn  object 
whMl  none)  t  am  ha^py  to  sa^, 
wkt  indiierent  to,  who  have  takeii 
pim  kk  ihk  diseiusion,— it  seems  to 
mt,  woald  with  m6re  propi^ty  be- 
tottie  the  flrst  and  pr^iminary  mea- 
m»tf  Jtistead  of  being  left  as  a 
Mbtter  of  snbseqnent  arrangement. 
I  ^un  irf  opinion  that  it  would  har^ 
been  tt^re  natvral  to  begin  with 
this  material  feature  of  toe  ^ues* 
tien,  rather  than  postpone  it  till  a 
pei^,  when,  IW>m  die  probable 
Mertftion  df  other  causes,  all  hope 
it  final  and  sueeessfiil  adjustment 
WiU  have  vanished  fee  ever.  But  X 
eAftnot  dose  my  eyes  to  another 
eonseqvence  of  the  right  honooN 
^le  gentlemen's  proe^in^.  Hie 
«iect  of  producing  the  btU,  and 
•oftrhig  it  to  lie  over  t91  the  iMt 


seflj^on,  win  be,  I  fear,  to  raise  higlr 
expectat^s  among  the  catholics^ 
and  to  spread  dissatisfaction  an4 
alarm  thrdugh  the  cbi^rch  of  £n« 

fland.  There  is  a  principle  whiclf 
as  been  pQwerfulljr  pressed,  ta 
which  I  cannot  assent,  because  I 
re^4  i^  ^  a  false  and  mtschievow 
pnnciple  of  poUcy  i  it  is,  that  yod 
ought  to  rive  power  to  those  wh0 
are  hostileiy  disposed  towards  you* 
in  order  to  abate  their  hostility^ 
But  do  I  therefore  inff^r  that  mat- 
ters ought  fep  renutn'jtwt  as  they 
'  ndw  stand  ?  Certainly  not ;  never 
have  I  entertained  or  expressed 
stidi  a  sentiment.  The  view^  how* 
ever,  in  which  I  have  indulged  axf^ 
I  trust,  strict,  deBnrte,  and  goatxi* 
^«  '^^7  ^f ^»  ^  believe,  congema} 
to  thp  cluracter  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  who,  although  slovr 
and  cautious^  are  ready  to  listen  tq 
every  measure  of  improvement^' 
however  averse  frona  wholesale  pro«' 
jefits  and  iiKlefinite  innovation,  t 
Mk  far  from  being  an  enemy  td 
eoncession,  I  think  dfiere  are  many' 
dnngs  that  may  be  safely  and  wisely 
^oncededJ    I  would  iA  particular 

five,  and  with  a  ifbcral  hand,  the 
onottrs  and  distinctions  of  the  nu* 
Ktary  profession.  All  ranks  in  the 
army  should,  in 'my  judgement,  be 
laid  open  to  iherit  andambition, 
without  any  reffrence  to  religtoui 
opinions.  I  would  wilUngly  repeat 
we  Words  in  the  act  of  1793,  which 
exclude  catholics  from  h^comin^ 
generals  of  the  staff!  When  I  ez« 
cept  the  very  higher  military  of-^ 
fices,  (and  I  allucw  no^  to  the^sitna- 
tion  of  commander  in  chief  in  £»»' 
Inland,  Scotland,  and  Ir^nd,}  it 
IS  only  because  to  these  situations 
there  necessarily  belongs  a  gi^eat 
degree  of  military  power,  t  would 
open  idl  the  ai^enues  lilcewiseto  the 
<^stbction  of  die  bar,  becanse  I 
1fo«U  havt  ilie  catboliit  nin  the 

xace 
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Ylee  ethotowTf  although  I  <mat0t 
acknowledge  the  expediency c^imt- 
ting  powe^  into  their  hands.  Thes^ 
{ire  concesstons  Vhich  the  country 
at  lar^  «o«ild  cheerfully  yiridy 
and  which  are  sanctioned^  as  I  con- 
ce^Te^  by  {irinci^le^  of  the  soundest 
po6cy.  Much  tdo  may  yet  be  done 
on  i»e  score  of  toleration :  the  ca- 
tholic soldier  should  not  be  etcluded 
by  nttlitary  regaUitionf  from  the  exV 
er^ie  of  has  own  religious  worship» 
nor  the  Englisl^  catholic  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  procestant  churches, 
or  auffer  pehalt3<»s  for  performing 
mass.  These  i|rei  however,  eri- 
dently  rather  illiistrstiQns  of  the 
iriew'l  enfertinn  upon  the  subject 
of  qualified  cono0siiony  than  de- 
tailed stasemtnts  qf  aU  the  points 
10  which  that  ?iew  is  app>|licable. 
But  there  is  one  odMsr  most  import- 
ant cottdderadon  to  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty  torefer»  and  to  $tate  my 
opinion  explief  tly^t  \$  the  question 
which  rdates  to  Ae  rfef;:Qlation  of 
thecadiolic  hierardiy  m  Ireland. 
Tome,  tiiat  foreign  influence  and 
foreign  intereourse  which  have  been 
fopposed  by  many,  ^md  admitted 
by  my  noble  friend  (lord  Castle- 
res^h),  to  be  essendal  to  any  fu- 
ture arrangement,  «re  causes  of 
V#ry  sefious  apprehension.  The 
head  of  that  hierarchy  is  now  in  the 
handffof  our  mortsd  foe,  and  Bo- 
naparte l|as  lately  evinced  his  sense 
of  the  important  advantages  de- 
Hrable  from  papal  influence.  D^ 
we  not  know  diat  that  influence  has 
obtruded  fbretgners  into  catholic 
bishoprics  in  Irdbnd,  and  diat  ge- 
neral Humbert  found,  on  his  landr 
ii^,  the  brother  ef  a  French  gene- 
ral in  possession  of  an  Irish  see  i 
Sordy  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the 
cathc^cs  to  ofl^  the  same  securi- 
ties, and  submit  to  At  same  con- 
iroi,  'whUk  bambecsiaaKacmdand 


exvciied  by  every  odher  profs^ffaa^ 
state  that  has  admitted  catholics  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  grivilegtM. 
If  they  will  not  make  the  o£fer,  or 
jrield  the  same  securities,  the  fadt 
is  their  own,  no  blame  can  attach 
to  parliament ;  and  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  modified  and  rendered 
applicable  to  the  present  time  an4 
to  existing  circumstances,  should  bt 
enforced.  When  I  refuse  political 
power  to  the  catholics,  it  is  because 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  the  securi^ 
of  the  protestant  establishilienc» 
The  catholics  ccmtinue  to  maiataua 
the  spiritual  supremacy  erf*  the  popei 
and  although  history  will  inform  tin 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  an  esseotid 
principle  of  Catholicism,  yet,  where 
It  is  so  conudered,  the  necessitf 
which  it  imposes  on  states  to  guard 
afi;ainst  iu  exercise,  has  been  auwayv 
obvious  and  undisputed.  I  may- 
quote  on  this  bead  the  language  of 
no  less  an  autboiity  than  lord  Cb^ 
rendon,  who,  after  a  loi^  and  lui- 
wearied  invcetigadon  of  this  aubt 
ject,  i>ronottnced  the  result  of  his 
mquiries  and  reflections  to  be,  that 
any  allegiance  paid  to  another 
power,  spiritual  or  teinporal,  la 
uking  from  that  whi^h  is  ^ue  to 
the  state ;  and  tbaft  to  asseH  thelat* 
ter  not  to  be  diminished  is  peffectlfr 
illusory,  and  little  better  than  n 
epecies  of  legerdemain*  I  woul4 
address  the  catholics  in  the  wor^i 
o£  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Ireland*— ^  If  vou  cannot  give  M|» 
what  you  call  your  faith,  neitib^r 
can  w^  surrender  our  constitution*' 
The  .  committee  must,  however^ 
take  cognisance  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petitions  on  the  table.  That 
'grayer  appeai-s  to  me  to  have  bean 
too  impenoudy  urged^  and  to  hav9 
heen  expressed  in  language  too 
lofty  for  the  occasion.  U  Eiiglan4 
^old  comply  with  that  prayer 
withovt 
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tritboot  qoalification  or  reserre, 
iiie  will  be  England  no  longer. 
Shoold  all  religbus  distinctions  be 
laid  prostrate,  our  political  pre- 
eminence will  not  long  surviTe. 
Such,  however,  must  be  the  effect 
attending  the  chimerical  project  of 
what  is  called  universal  reiigious 
liberty^,  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  at  tlie 
expense  of  civil  expediency,  and  to 
idle  manifest  peril  of  sdl  oUr  esta- 
JiKshments.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
occttpied  so  much  of  the  attention 
^  tlte  house ;  bnt  I  was  anxious  to 
«taittt  on  what  grounds  I  could  not 
Ipve  my  assent  to  a  measure  of  so 
||;eneial  and  sweeping  a  nature,  and 
•o  subversive  m  its  tendency  of  the 
^firmest  bulwarks  thai  surround  the 
constittttioa.'^ 

A  long  debate  now  ensued,  in 
•vhkh  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  many 
ethers  took  a  part. 

We  shall  only  notice  the  speech 
«r  MK  Wilberfbrce,  who  said  that  > 
die  circmnstanoe  which  weighed 
•with  him  in  the  vote  he  should 
i»ive  was,  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise })ad  '  already  been  conced- 
ed to.  the  catholics,  and  h  would 
1>e  absurd  and  injurious,  after 
'fiaving  granted  such  privileges,  to 
deny  them  seats  m  the  two  bouses. 
It  had  been  objected,  that  the  ca- 
tholics knight  form  mischievous  or 
treasonable  connections  witli  fi^ 
't«fgA  powers.  But  the  connection 
'cxrsted  now :  and  while  conccs- 
Mons  would  not  increase  the  con- 
nection with  a  foreign  power,  it 
would  render  the  influence  of  that 
•power  less-effective.  The  mischiefs 
to  be  apprehended  from  catholics 
1>eing  admitted  into  that  house  he 
cotd^  not  perceive ;  for  what  mea- 
sure which  they  might  wish  to  ac- 
complish, might  they  not  attain 
through  their  protestant  representa^ 
tives^  who  were  so  much  less  ex* 


posed  to  jealousy  and  susphrioo  f 
The  oath  which  these  catjiolics 
woufd  take,  whether  it  bound  tlieir 
consciences  or  no,  must  yet  impose 
some  restraint  on  them  as  gentle- 
men ;  for  who,  after  swearing  not 
to  *<  disturb  and  endanger"  the  es^ 
tftblishment,  would  have  the  luirdi* 
hood  to  propose  any  measure  which 
might  palpibly .  tend  to  its  detri- 
ment i  The  petitioners  agaitist  the 
catholics,  though  actuated,  he  wa& 
convinced,  by  the  most  laudable 
motives,  were  deceived  in  their 
ideas  of  the  subject,  and  did  not 
seem  aware  that  the  catholics  pos- 
sessed at  present  all  the  power  which 
could  be  exerted  to  the  detriment  of 
the  establishment;  and  the  houses 
would  encourage  that  delusion,  if 
they  spread  the  idea  tha^tliey ought, 
remain  with  safetjy  where  they  now 
w.ere.  It  was  very  easy  to  tell  the 
catholics  to  be  contented  with  the 
concessions  which  had  been  made 
to  them  ;  but 'he  could.not  conceive 
any  thihg  more  galling  to  a  body 
of  men  who  were  brought,  as  the 
catholics  had  been,  into  contact 
with  political  obiects,  to  be  thus 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  Thinking  thus  that  it  wa& 
politic  to  make  coneessions  to  the 
catholics,  as'  that  body  would  be 
thereby  conciliated,  while  thc^  est;^ 
blishment  would  be  rendered  more 
secure,  he  thought  it  peculiarly  de* 
sirable  to  grant  it  at  the  present  mo* 
ment.  The  catholics  were  now  ^ 
advancing  (as  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman liad  on  a  fbrmer  occasion 
so  justly  urged)  in  weakli  and  con*^ 
sequence ;  and  if  concessions  were 
not  made  at  this  moment,  they 
might  be  made  at  a  less  desirable 
period.  We  were  now  suffering 
for  the  follies  and  vices  of  our  fore^ 
fathers.  Ireland  had  been  tr^eated  - 
as  a  conquered  country,  and  the 
«  remain* 
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remaining  linlcs   of    her    ancient 
chains  pressed  more  severely 'on 
her,  because  she  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  part  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Brhisfa  constitution.      The    more 
catholic  Ireland  abounded  in  men 
who  could  take  a  part  in  political 
life,  die  more  irritating  would  ex- 
clusion become  ;  and  not  only  in- 
creasing   wealthy    but   advancing 
knowledge,  would  cause  them  to 
feel  most  acutely  the  state  of  de- 
gradation in  which  it  was  attempt- 
ed to  keep  them.    The  system  of 
excluding    catholics  from  parlia- 
ment, was  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples'which  had  been  laid  down 
on  both  sides  in  the  discussions  on 
parliamentary  reform,  that  no  great 
body  should  be  without  its  repre- 
sentatives m  parliament.    The  re- 
fusal of  the  barons  to  agree  to  any 
innovation  in  the  constitution,  had 
been  alladed  to  as  an  example  to 
modem  parliament.     BnlNoiumus 
ieges  Anglie  mutarif  was  uttered  by 
men  tn  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  to 
secure  to  themselves  therr  rights, 
liot  to  exclude  those  who  were  de- 
barred from  those  privileges  irom 
participating  in  them.     The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  proceeded  to 
remark,  mat    a  circumstance    in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  catho- 
lics was,  that  the  influence  of  the 
priests  on  the  higher  orders  of  that 
body  had  diminished;     There  was 
an  amiual  excommunication  issued 
against  all  protestants  ;   but  not- 
withsunding  thisfulmination,  a  ca- 
tholic nobleman  (lord  Petre)  had 
raised  a  body  of  volunteers  to  de- 
fend this  excommunicated  country. 
When  objection*were  made  to  this 
corps  being  headed  by  his  son,  with 
a  truly  Britidi  spirit  he  said,  that 
nothing  could  absolve  him  from 
his  duty  of  defending  his  country, 
and  that  his  son  should  servejn  the 


ranks  of  that  body  which  he  was  aer 

permitted  to  command. 

After  some  other  speeches  the 

house  divided  i 

For  Mr.  Grattan's  motioR      Iffi 
Against  it  -  -    119 

Majority  67 
Some  other  discussions  took 
place :  but  still  the  subject  was  ad- 
vancing in  its  progress,  liU  the  3Mi 
of  May,  when  the  order  of  t^e<iay 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  catholic  relief  hiil 
having  been  read,  the  bill,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  was  ordered 
to  be  recommitted,  and  the  speaker 
having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie  was  called  to  the  ehak  uf 
the  committees 

The  speaker  rose  and  said,  thst 
with  the  views  he  had  taken  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  before  the  com* 
mittee,  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
he  should  give  his  consent  to  it : 
and  he  had  therefore  taken  the  (inct 
opportunity  cf  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  he  thought  that  the  biil 
would  defeat  the  ostensible  objects 
of  those  who  had  brought  it  for- 
ward,- and  hf  what  reasons  he  was 
influenced  in  being  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  Roman  catholics  to 
political  power  in  a  protestaut  ^ 
state.  As  to  the  bill,  together  with 
the  clauses  wliich  had  been  iacor* 
porated  widi  it,  it  would  be  proper 
to  consider  it  on  those  principles  of 
policy  on  which  the  foundation  of 
our  constitution  rests.  It  was  now 
acknowledged  that  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  civil  expediency,  and  not 
of  abstract  right,  that  goverameat 
existed,'  and  that  on  £is  ground 
only  was  to  be  justified  any  control 
which  was  exercised  over  the  free 
agency  of  mankind.  On  this  ground 
it  had  been  determined  that  power 
should  be  vested  in  those  alone  who 
professed  the  religion  of  the  state : 

£ut 


B  it  ITii  fl    A  N]^. 


hot  this  principle  wa$  not  to  be  ean> 
ri^d  beyond  due  bounds>  and  tlie 
ineasore  of  the  danger  was. to  be 
the  measure  of  the  exclusion.    On 
ft  is  principle  the  constitution  niras 
^sublisbed  at  the  revolution,  bjr 
vhich  the  power  of  the  sute  was 
vested  in  tliose  who  [irofessed  its 
reVgion^  and,  at  the  same  timey 
Complete  toleration  was  granted  to 
all  who  held  diffsrent  tenets    On 
this  principle  the  crown  wal  sub- 
ject to  a  religious  test,  best  suited 
to    our  constitution^   principles; 
and  on  the  s^me  grounds  had  pro- 
lestant  dissenters  been  for  a  lien* 
turf  and  a  half  exeladed  from  die 
6£Sces  of  the  state«  be<:anse  they 
were  supposed  to  be  but  imperfect* 
It  Attached  to  its  government ;  and 
thus  had  catholic^  been  e:lclu4ed 
frodi  these  offices,  as  well  as  from 
terliansent,  because  tbeir  principles 
were  supp<Med  to  hstVfe  been  incon* 
itstent  with  their  allegiance;    The 
K|W8  pressing  on  the  disssenters  had 
iroiH  time  to  time  been  alleviated, 
t>ut  not  repealed  ;  and  Mr.  Wind- 


as  g^i^es.    He  did  aot  dsink  wA 
the  maxims  of.  our  ancestors  were 
safely  to  be  departed  frona,  but  lie 
was  as  willing  as  any  man  to  allofr 
a  wide  field  for  honourable  extti 
tion.      These  were  the  principles 
on  wliicb  hie  thought  the  bill  should 
be  c^Dsidcied*      Of  the,  bill,  tbe 
Objett  was    td.  admit  the  catbo^ 
lies  into  parliament,  aiid  into  the 
^at  offices,  civil,  military,  and 
ludicial.    And  finally,  as  to  par- 
liament, if  that  were  granted,  all 
other  ulterior  objects  must  follow* 
Taking  the  catholics  as  individuals^ 
or  as  a  body;  ^  what  would  be  t^tp 
consequence^?  As  individuals,  th^ 
mighty  from  their  talimts,  l^oine! 
leaders  of  parties,  and  thence  tbe 
servants  of  the  crown.  Here,  thep^ 
would  be,  a  most  formidable  jnw;* 
tion  of  n^ans  and  motive;^)  aiid  it 
jtheir  imbition  were  chec&ed  in  the 
ordiriary  course,  to  wfa^^t  violetit 
measures  would  they  not  have  in* 
ducements  ilnd  the  power  to  re* 
Sortr  As  st  body,  the  catholics  ui 
that  kouse  would  be  a  formidable 


bam,  in  the  memorable  debates  of    mass  of  strength,  which,'  aided  br 
179^  had  said,  that  in  self-defence    die  body  of  discontent  which  must 


^  ought  net  to  repeal  them.  These 
laws  aad  been  relaied,  on  the 
l^roond  of  the  tried  loyalty  of  the 
protestant  dissenters ;  but  tlie^prtii- 
^eiples  impottd,  wkedier  justly  or 
liot,  to  the  Itoman  catholics,  were 
iaooasistent  with  such  rdaxatton 
lariib  res^t  to  this  body.  In  dns 
yviaciple  hn  concurred,  and  be  wu 
.iH^pofied  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  ti^ 
tract  OB  the  popery  kiws  of  Iidand, 
who  kad  dittinctly  given  it  as  bis 
•pinm,  tbat  ^e  enclustoa  tf  the 
catbolics  from  paritaaent  was  a 
teeessary  and  politic  nrovision. 
Whatever  be  (the  maker)  thought 
M  the  adanisaoa  ofthe  catholics  to 
ibe  anny  and  navy«  it  was  ess^* 
tiaUy  diftrent  between  niaking 
them  bMriaMMyj  «ad  tsdkiiqE  then 


exist  in  eveiy  sute,  would  fi»iin  aa 

overwhehning  force.    He  did  not, 

say  this  with  any  injurious  refere^e 

to  any  individual,  b^t  he  thought 

that  the  bill  had  a  tendency  to  nro* 

duce  sucb  effects;  and  one  ot  his 

reasons  for  objecdng  tothe  biltihisj 

that  he  feareci  that  be  should  not 

bave  the  pleasure  of  seeis^  in  that 

house  the  rijght  hoffixuable  gentle^ 

man  opposite  to  him,  (Mt.  Crat* 

em  J  SUM  other  members  for  ht^ 

land.    As  to  judicial  offices,  it  watf 

not  to  be  supposed  that  in  cifQ 

cMes,  as  t6.  the  sights  of  the  pio^ 

testant  church,  a  catholic  jmgt 

could   impartially  adoMiter .  wik 

law ;  net  (tcttmff  asi4e  the  |[raanr 

cases  of  crimiaulaw)  wasittpbe 

tboii^ibttovni  ««nmbetwMt 

mdrri* 
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IttAridinl  «aa  i^Vidoal,  he  could 
^cbarg^  hb  fooctioiu  to  the  satU^ 
fiiction  of  thr coomiy.  To  thevd- 
jnisaon  of  catholics  to  all  niilitary 
tAccs  sbort  oC  thostt  whith  admit- 
ted dwm  lo  civil  power,  he  could 
have  ao  objection.  Their  admission 
io  corfiozations  (he  thought)  should 
abmd  oa  the  fcodng  of  protestaat 
nooconfonaairtSt  tmu  is,  that  they 
sfaonld  be  dispensed  from  taki^r 
the  sacsanentad  testis  and  protected 
by  to  annual  bill  of  indetnnitf^  On 
the  samci  foociag  they  should  also 
have  been'placed  as  to  admission  to. 
the  tmivecdties,  subject  to  the  pav- 
ticnlar  sta^tiites  of  those  corpora- 
tiooi.  His  objectidiis  to  the  biU 
vemaot  on  the  arottiid  of  What  \t 
contained  alone,  bototi  th^  ground 
^vvfaat  it  omitted.  Ko  vesirahils 
iKem  imposed  tm  the  existing  ieli* 
Mms  hooset  *ao  security  against 
meirincieasei  Theiv  were  at  pra- 
eent  ia  thiscoimtryi  Benedictines, 
Sominicaosy  and  specimens  ^^- 
inost  all  the  monastic  orders.  Tber 
Had  at  Stoneyhont  was<»etiough 
(he  should  hate  thought)  to  ham 
tnvakenedthe  jeahmsy  ot  the  house. 
By  diis  institiitioii  ycttmg  men  were 
tent  for  edncatioa  to  Stcfly'^Hi  su- 
spicions education  for  the  youth 
who  were  to  officiate  through  Ir^ 
laad.  There  diould  have  been  a&o 
tresttaint  on  m  spiritual  ex- 
—mkatioa,  of  which  the  in- 
ia  17&1  were  so  dei»ijr  and 
fteliariy  hunenicd  by  the  English 
cathohcs.  Such  a  practice  Was  de« 
eogatoc^  to  mvcreiga  rigbtSt  and 
imikl  net  have  been  suffered  to 
paas  aanotioeA  Whj  should  there 
mot  hayeheen  iaeledcd  in  this  bill 
a.  pcesectioa  of  Roman  catholic 
^dkrsin  their  peculiar  worship  ? 
Why  not  include  aa  esem^ion 
Aoad  theiMceisity  of  soieamixii^ 
maiibq^ei  in  protesiaat 
li  The  fbces  of  wortbip 


also  of  this  sect  should  hate  b^ 
put  on  the  same  footing  of  proteo* 
tion  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  The 
omission  of  these  poinu  show^ 
how  little  resard  the  framers  of  the 
bill  had  paid  to  religious  toleration. 
Their  sole  object  was  political  ai* 
cendancy.  The  daheers  he  appre* 
herided  from  this  biU  were  not  vi* 
fionary.  On  such  a  subject  they 
niust  look  to  the  future ;  for  when 
thefloodhad  begun  torushthrougb^ 
it  would  be  too  late  to  repair  tne 
biAsach*  The  hoiise  should  not  oveiu 
rate  its  guards ;  they  should  con- 
sider whether  they  formed  an  equi* 
valent  for  which  they  should  harbor 
theij-  protestant  constitution.  On 
the  great  nvyority  of  •  catholice 
the  papal  authority  had  the  same 
influence  as  ever,  and  all  the  ca^ 
tholic  prelates  bowed  to  it.  llik 
authority  mi^t  be  exerciscfd,  to6« 
by  mere  pterspnal  agency,  withoiit 
any  commission.  It  was  this  fea^ 
^ure  which  made  Clarendon  and 
Somers,  as  statesmen,  Locke,  as  a 
political  philosopher,  and  kiiM;  Wil- 
liam, as  sL  sovereign  prince^  oeclaie 
that  such  a  religion  was  inconsistent 
with  the  BritisB  constitution  ^  and 
from  the  instance  which  had  re* 
cently  occurred  m  Spain,  they 
might  see  that  such  a  religioti 
would  not  be  safe  as  a  fatsX,  much 
less  so  as  a  co-estate  with  our  civil 
government.  These  reasons  would  ' 

rem  his  vote  on  the  biU,  which 
had  thought  it  better  to  state 
thus  generally  at  that  time,  to  avoid 
troubling  the  comAitttee  at  a^fUture 
stage.  'Diose  howevef  who  intend^ 
ed  to  oppose  the  bill,  should  make 
their  ^and  on  the  admission  of  the 
catholics  into  the  two  houset  of  jpar^ 
Uament.  He  should,  dierefort^ 
when  the  chairman  came  to  that 
clause  move  that  the  clause  be  left 
out.* 
Mr#  Whitbread  s^id  tha(  the  r(gbt 
hoaourks 
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lionottrable  gentleman  had  fsdien 
into  that  common-place  and  hust- 
ings error,  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  at  the  elections  some  years 
ago,  that  because  the  crown  might 
vnake  a  catholic  an  officer  of  state, 
all  officers  of  state  would  be  catho- 
lics; that  when  the  doors  of  par- 
liament were  opened  to  catholics, 
not  a  protestant  would  be  returned ; 
there  was  to  be  such  a  combina- 
tion in  favour  of  cathoh'cs  too,  that 
even  the  wearer  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland    was    to*  be    a  catholic. 
Whence,  however,  were  these  com- 
binations to  flow  ?    The  speaker 
had  referred  to  the  authorities  of 
Clarendon  and  Somers,  forgetting 
the  great  ditference  between  a  ca- 
tholic of  that  and  of  the  present 
day ;  the  distinction  was  as  great  as 
between  light  and  darkness;  not 
in  the  tenets  of  religion,  but  in  the 
feelings  they  entertained    for  the 
protestants.  The  political  animosity 
arising  h-om    circumstances   had, 
wiUi  those  circumstances,  been  ex- 
tinguished :  there  was  no  longer  a 
pretender  to  be  supported,  and  a 
protestant  sovereign  was  now  the 
undisputed  occupant  of  the  throne:  * 
from    the    wisdom,   abilities,  and 
statesman-like  views  of  the  authori- 
ties quoted,  it  was  fair  to  presume, 
that  had  Aey  lived  to  witness  the 
progress  of  this  billj  their  opinions 
would    have    been    diametrically 
apposed    to    the   sentiments  they 
formerly  promulpated.    Notwith- 
standing his  approbation  of  parts  of 
this  measure,  and  his  declaration 
that  in  some    respects  it  did  not 
accomplish    all    he    desired,  the 
speaker    had   not   expressed    any 
willingness,  should  he  succeed  in 
his    amendment,  to  assist    in  the 
formation  of  a  new  structure  out 
.of  the  ruins  of  the  old  pile,  with 
additions  and  improvements  in  his 
own  taste^    Although  he  laxhented 


the  situation  of  the  IriA  soldier^ 
labouring  under  his  arms  withou€ 
a  hope  of  promotion,  he  had  sug- 
gested for  him  no  relief.  No  doubt 
this   omhsion  vms  owing  to   the 
technicalities  of  his  situation,  that 
did  not  allow  htm    to  interfere; 
but  if  the  sentiments  he  had  to- 
night delivered  were  not  the  ephe* 
meral  productions  of  the  insunt» 
ho^must  behave  pitied  the  long 
.and  vain  labours  of  those  who  had 
attempted  on  former  occasions  to 
administer  a  temporary  and  partial 
relief  to  the  catholics  *  with  what 
pain  mn^t  he  have  occupied  the 
chair,  to  which  he  was  by  forms 
confined,  and  with  what  difficulty 
must  he  have  restrained  those  barscs 
of  eloquent  indignation  at  the  de« 
feat  of  a  measure,  which  it  appeared^ 
from  his    speech  of   to-night,    he 
deemed  of  vital  importance!    At 
this  moment,  however,  he  appeared 
ready  to  do  nothing :  he  imparted 
ao  plan,  not  even  in  a  whisper,  to 
his  nearest  friends  ;  not  even  to  the 
two  mighty  pillars  of  the  church 
(Messrs.  Ryder  and  Yorke).  seated 
together;  to  those  massive  props^ 
who,  anxious  for  employment,"  vo- 
lunteered to  support  that  which  did 
not  need  their  aid;  to  those  two 
giants  of  intolerance,  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the   day,  who  boasted 
themselves  equal  to  all  antagonists; 
to  those  Samsons  in  debate,  who 
were  to  defeat  millions  of  enemies^ 
with  the  same  weapon  that  vras  eni. 
pfoyed  by  their  prototype  against 
the  embattled  Philistines*  Totheia, 
even  to  them,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman    had    been  profoundlgr 
silent  on  the  subject  of  concesaoa, 
while  he  had  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  house  by  imaginsu-y  honors  at 
the  revival  of  monastic  institutions, 
"Where  were  these  institotioss,  these 
gloomy  convents    and  texrific  ia* 
quisitionsf  To  Mr.  WhitbzeadtlHif 
appeared 
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i|^p6ared     dangers    in    disgaise^ 
through  which  alone  the  piercing 
tjes  of  the  speaker^    and  of  an 
hon.  haronet  (sir  J.  C.  Hippisley), 
coold    penetrate.    The  dearth  of 
argament  on  the  other  side  was 
prored  hj  nothing  more  than  by 
the  pains  that  were  taken  to  revive 
and  reprint  the    opinions   nrged 
many   years  ago    during  the  ex- 
istence  of  the    Irish  parliament/* 
ivfaen  it  was  said,  as  at  present,  that 
Cne  concession  would  lead  to  an- 
other, that  the  first  step  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down 
which  we  must  hievitably  plunge. 
l*he  speaker  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  from  parliament  the 
catholics  would  step  into  place  and 
povrtlt,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
tmtil  ihej  had  attained  possession 
eten  of  thi  crown  of  Ireland.  [The 
speaker  said  across  the  table,  ^  of 
the  sovereign  authority."}  It  might 
be  so ;  bat  the  word  he  (Mr.  W.) 
recollected  was    the    cfown,  pur- 
posdy  used  for  the  sake  of  its  9mbi- 
gdity.  He  did  not  mean  to  criticize 
irith  too  itiuch  severity  the  t^ms 
employed,  but  it  was  in  this  case 
more  uecessai-y  on  account  of  the 
liei^ht  attached  to  all  that  fell  from 
so  high  an  authority.    The  speaker 
<>f  the  house  of  commons  by  many 
peo^  was   considered  inniUible; 
tnd  recounting   the   Unfair   use 
4ways  made  or  particular  expres-^ 
ims  out  of  doors,  to  what  advan- 
tage might  not  the  phtase  employed 
to-night  be  turned  by  the  designmg, 
Mo  wonid  immediately  put  a  dead 
nop  to  all   reasomng  among  the 
bwer  orders  by  observing,  *•  The 
ipeaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
says,  that  if  ^s  bill  is  passed,  the 
ct&wn  iudfmstj  become  taibolicr* 


He  (Mr.W.)  fervently  hoped  that, 
the  amendment  moved  by  the 
speakek-  would  be  negatived,  foi^ 
without  the  original  clause  the  bill 
was  worthless.  One  main  advan^ 
tage  of  introducing  catholics  to 
parliament  was  to  gi^e  vent  to  the 
catholic  mind;  to  oring  catholics 
and  protestants  together,  that  they 
might  know  each  other  better,  and 
not  be  in  dread  of  imaginary  terrors 
supposed  to  surround  them*  The 
principle  was  on  all  hands  admitted* 
and  the  specific  measure  was  not 
resisted  by  the  grave  authority  to- 
night heard  until  its  latter  stage  t 
the  battery  of  argument  was  now 
opened — the  mine  of  invective  was 
sprung ;  but  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  would  retire  with  confidence  to 
their  citadel,  and  defy  the  power  of 
their  enemies.  The  people  of  En- 
gland-were ripe  for  the  measure 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  anzl> 
ously  elpected^  and  to  it  he  should 
give  his  firm  support,  at  the  same 
time  being  always  ready  to  receive 
any  assistance  or  advice  which  the 
speaker  had  hitherto  withheld,  but 
would  now,  he  hoped,  wiUinglj* 
communicate.  A  long  and  ant- 
mated  debate  ensued,  and  the 
speaker^s  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  4$  there  being' . 

For  it        .        -    251       . 

Against  it  -    24*7 

Mri  PonsonbT  said,  as  the  bill 
\^ithout  this  clause  was  neither 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
catholics^  nor  of  the  further  sup« 
polt  of  the  friends  of  concession* 
he  would  move  that  the  chair^* 
man  do  now  leave  the  chair ;  which 
being  carried  without  a  division^ 
the  bill  waS|  9f  course^  abandoned4 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tie  Speaier^s  Notice  of  a  Letter  from  Her  Royal  Highneis  the  Princess  qf 
WaleSi  vfhtch  is  read — Mr.  lVbuhread*s  Ol>servafions  on  it*-^Dehates  on 
Mr.  C.  Johnstone's  Motion — Petition  of  Sir  J,  and  Lady  Douglas — D^- 

'  clarations  of  Lord  EUenhorough  and  the  other  Law  Lords — Debates  wt 
Mr.  Whitbread*s  jisstrtions  with  regard  to  the  Evidence  of  Mrs.  Lislt — 
en  Mr.  C.  Jobnstcne's  Motion  on  the  Petition  of  the  Douglases — on  Mr* 
Wh':tbrtad*s  Motion  respecting  the  Earl  of  Moira, 


WE  have  already  mentioned 
a  notice  from  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone  respecting  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales: 
ve  shall  devote  this  chapter  entire-' 
ly  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
ion  the  very  interesting  business, 
vithout  intruding,  in  this  place, 
any  observations  of  our  own. 

Mar.  2.— Immediately  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  house,  the  speaker 
rose,  and  stated,  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  inform  the  house, 
that  he  had  received  yesterday, 
%^'hile  seated  in  the  chair,  of  that 
house,  a  letter,  purporting  to 
come  <from  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  which  it 
xvas  expressed  to  be  her  wish  should 
be  communicated  to  the  house. 
The  letter,  however,  being  with- 
out date,*and  having  been  delivered 
to  one  of  the  messengers  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  the  speaker  did 
not  think  that  it  came  to  his  hands 
in  such  an  authenticated  form  as 
.warranted  him  in  laying  it  before 
the  house.  This  day  he  ha<i  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  ^o  ascertain 
whether  the  letter  was  authentic  or 
liot ;  and  from  those  inquiries,  and 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  this 
day  received  from  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales,  acknow- 
fedgipg  that  the  letter  of  yesterday 
ctime  irom  her,  and  jnclosing  a 
duplicate  of  it,  he  had  now  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
kuer's  being  authentic*    Witb'tbp 


permission  of  the  house,  ,ther^ 
fore,  he  should,  if  it  was  their 
pleasure,  read  the  letter  h^  had 
received  this  day,  with  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  lettci  of  yesterday  in-, 
closed  in  it. 

The  letter  of  this  day,  and  its  in- 
closure,  were  then  read,  as  follows : 

"  Montague  House,  Mar.  2, 1813. 

*<  The  princess  of  Wales,  by  her 
own  desire,  as  well  as  by  the  advice 
of  her  counsel,  did  yesterday  trans- 
mit  to  Mr*  speaker  a  letter,  which 
4ie  was  anxious  should  be  read 
without  delay  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  princess  requests 
that  the  said  letter  may  be  read  this 
very  day  to  the  house  of  commons. 
The  princess  incloses  Mr.  speaker, 
a  duplicate  of  the  letter  alluded  to." 

Tne  speaker  then  r«ad  the  du- 
plicate : 

«<  Montague  House,  Mar.  1, 181 S^ 

"The  princess  of  Wales  informs 
Mr.  speaker,  that  she  has  receivec( 
from  lord  viscount  Sidmouth  a 
copy  of  a  report  made  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  by  a 
.  certain  number  of  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  to  whom,  it 
-appears,  his  royal  highness  had 
been  advised  to  refer  the  considera- 
tion of  the  documents  and  other 
evidence  respecting  her  character 
and  conduct.  ^ 

"  The  report  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  her  royal  highness  is  well  per- 
suaded that  no  person  can  resul  it 
without  considering;  that  it  copveya 
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tubst  xttunst  aspersions  against  her: 
and  although  their  eagerness  ten* 
ders  it  impossible  to  discover  pre- 
cisely what  is  meanty  or  even  what 
she  has  been  charged  with ;  yer»  as 
the  princess  of  Wales  is  conscious 
of  no  ofience  whateyer^  she  thinks 
it  due  to  herself,  and  to  the  illus* 
tricus  house  with  which  she  is  con- 
nected by  blood  and  marriage,  and 
to  the  people  among  whom  she 
holds  so  distinguished  a  rank,  not 
to  acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  any 
imputation  affecting  her  honour. 

**  llie  princess  of  Wales  has  not 
been  permitted  to  know  upon  what 
evidence  t.;e  members  of  the  privy 
coiinctl  proceeded,  still  less  to  be 
heard  hi  her  own  defence*  She 
knew  only  by  common  rumour 
of  the  inquiries  which  had  been 
carried  on  until  the  result  was 
communicated  to  her,  and  she  has 
no  means  now  of  knowing  whether 
the  members  of  the  privy  council, 
appointed  to  determine  on  her  case, 
aaed  as  a  body,  to  whom  she  can 
appeal  for  redress,  or  only  in  their 
individual  capacity,  as  persons  se^ 
lected.  to  make  a  report  on  her 
conduct. 

'*  The  princess  is  compelled, 
therefore,  to  throw  librself  uppxi 
the  house,  and  upon  the  justice  of 
parliament,  and  to  require  that  the 
fullest  investigation  may  be  insti* 
tuted  into  the  whole  of  her  conduct 
during  her  residence  in  this  country. 

"  Ine  princess  of  Wales  fears  no 
scmtiny,  however  strict,  provided 
she  is  tried  by  imparUal  judges 
known  to  the  constiluticfti,  and  in 
the  fair  and  open  manner  the  law 
of  the  land  requires.  Her  only 
desite  is,  that  she  may  be  either 
declared  to  be  hmocent,  or  proved 
to  be  guilty. 

^  The  princess  desires  Mr. 
speaker  to  communicate  this  letter 
to  the  house  of  conunonst^ 


After  a  short  pause,  without 
any  inclination  being  evinced  oa 
the  part  of  any  other  member  to 
address  the  house, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said, 
that  feeling  as  he  did,  and  as  the 
house  must  feel,  the  importance  of 
the  question  invol.^d  in  the  letters 
which  had  just  been  read  to  them, 
he  could  not  suffer  tliose  letters  to 
pass  with  no  other  notice  taken  of 
them  ihiA  that  of  their  bein^ 
merely  read  from  the  chair ;  and 
the  more  especially  as  he  saw  oppo- 
site to  him  a  noble  lord  who  held 
a  seat  in  his  majesty's  councils 
during  the  period,  if  newspaper 
report  spoke  true,  in  which  the 
investigation  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
last  read,  took  place.  He  had 
observed  the  noble  lord  quit  his 
place,  and  take  it  again,  during 
the  reading  of  the  letters,  but  with* 
out  showing  an  inclination  to  ad« 
dress  the  house  6n  the  subject  of 
their  contents.  Conceiving,  ash* 
did,  the  subject  to  be  one  not  onljT 
of  great  delicacy,  but  also  of  great 
importance  ;  his  object  in  now  ris« 
ing  was,  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  lord,  bid  he,  or  did  he  i<ot» 
mean  to  submit  any  motion  on  the 
subject  of  these  letters  to  xl^  house  f 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  no  maa 
could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was 
of  the  delicacy  and  importance  of 
the  subject  alluded  to  in  the  letters 
which  had  just  been  read  to  the 
house;  but  when  he  considered 
that  a  motion  connected  with  the 
same  subject  (the  motion  of  Mr* 
Cochrane  Johnstone)  stood  on  the 
order  book  of  the  house  for  con* 
sideration  on  a  day.  at  no  greater 
distance  than  the  day  after  toi- 
morrow,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  anticipate  the  question. 
When  the  motion  alluded  to  came 
before  them,  he  should  feel  hiin'- 
lelf  obiigedi  however  delicate  the: 
£  2  subject 
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fnbject  ^sntf  to  giye  all  the  expla- 
nations the  case  m^ht  ie<quire. 
•  As  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  was  aboM 
brinc^ing  forward  bis  promised 
|ROtton»  with  respect  to  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
hon.  Mr.  Lyeon  rose  and  said,  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  dts« 
cussed  was  such,  as  to  induce  him 
to  moTe  the  standing  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  The  gallery 
was  accordingly  cleared  ^  but  the 
following  is  an  account  of  what 
passed  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
reporters. 

■  When  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  tose  tm 
Boake  his  promised  motion,  the  hon.-. 
Mr.  Lygon,  member  for  Worcester- 
shiie,  moyed  the  standing  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers ;  on 
which  Mr.  Bennett  ro^,  and  movect 
that  the  home  do  now  adjourn. 

The  earl  of  Yarmouth  seconded 
the  motion.* 

On  this  question  the  house  divided  3 
when  there  appeared 
Against  tne  adjounuDent    348 
For  it         .  .  «    139 

Majority         ^  -     109 

Oik  returning^  to  the  house,  Mr. 
Jbhastane  said,  that  as  Mr^  Lygoii' 
had  exercised  his  discretion  in 
Moving  t&e  exclusion  of  strangers, 
Jie  ^w..  Johnstone)  would  exercise 
Ids  by  bringiBg  forward  his  motion 
•oly  when  ne  Should  himself  choose 
te  do  so,  and  the  hon.  geotkmam 
tfien  walked  out  of  the  house ;  bm 
pn  the  discussions  proceeding  fur- 
ther, he  retiirned.  In  reply  to  this, 
eaptain  Vyse,  member  for  Beverley, 
said,  that  as  it  was  clear  from 
what  Mr..  Johnstone  had  said,  tha« 
he  only  put  off  hb  motion  because' 
tbe  gsdkry  wa»  eleared,  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  it  till  he 
'  Aouldhayean  audience;  he  thought 
it  fair  to  apprise  the  hon.  member^ 
jtttt  he  thought  it  highly  iaexpediea» 


that  the  debate  on  thrs  <|dle»iorf 
should  be  made  more  public>  tban^ 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
he  should  therefore  feel  it  his  duty* 
whenever  the  motion  was  brought 
forward,  to  more  the  exclusion  oi 
strangers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bennett^ 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  rose  and 
said,  that  as  captain  Vyse  had 
promised  to  exercise  his  right  of 
clearing  the  gallery,  he  (Mr« 
Bennett)  would  now  em[^y  his^ 
and  would  move  that  the  house  do 
ad^um.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  asked 
lord  Castlereagh  whether  he  did 
not  intend  to  uke  some  measura 
en  the  princess  of  Wales's  letters  ^ 
to  which  lord  Castlereagh  repKed 
liearly  as  he  had  dbn^  to  a  similar 
4|«Nestion  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Whitbread  read  from  a 
Newspaper  what  purported  to  b*' 
the  report,  which,  he  said,  no  ontf 
eould  read  withoOt  agreeing  with, 
her  ro^al  highness,  that  it  contained 
aspersions  against  her  character* 
and  that  it  was  t&e  duty  of  die 
ministers- of  the  crown  not  to  let  a; 
question  that  involved  eren  xlm 
right  of  succession,  lie  like  waste 
papey  on  the  table  of  the  1iottse» 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he 
bad  no  motion  to  miake  on  that 
paper,  he  had  ne  share  in  laying  iC 
en  the  table,  and  was  in  no  degree 
responnble  for  its  contents  ;>  but  if 
any  other  member  should  think  it 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  move 
upon  it,  he  should  be  ready,  as  far 
as  was  coi^scent  with  his  public 
duty,  to  state  and  vindicate  the 
'Vtew  diat  the  privy  council  had 
taken  of  the  case  referred  to  k  hj 
the^crown..  That  with  reference 
to  th«  report  from  a  newspaper 
read  by  Mr.  Whitbt-ead,  the  bouse 
he  was  sure  would  feettbat  he  waa 
not  called  upon  to  make  any  <^lf 
to  a  statement  in  that  shape ;  out 
thus  much  heweiddsay,  that  the 
newspaper 
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ptytspApct  tcpottf  eren  if  accurate^ 
4id  not  bear  out  the  construction  of 
/criininalicj  trhick  Mr.  Whitbread 
^feit|  for  thftt  report  talked  onlf 
of  restniining  and  regulating  the 
intetcoBrse  between  the  mother  and 
the  datlghter ;  trhereas  it  was  oh- 
ykmi  t&Ltf  if  it  had  inferred  crimt-- 
niditj^lt  shoald  hayerecominendedy 
net  the  regulation  onl^r  of  the  in- 
tercottrse»  bat  its  totitl  suspenstoil. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  said,  the 
pnblic  were  ignorant  of  all  the 
circHtmtances  which  had  induced 
the  councO  to  make  such  a  report. 
Was  the  report  c^l806  referred  tb, 
CD  refresh  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  m  the  old  cabinet,  or  that  of 
1807,  to  grre  mfcrmation  to  the 
present  tniniscers?  It  should  be 
remembered  her  roTal  highness  has 
no  pri^  council,  no  members  of 
parHament  to  command,  ^ut  if 
no  other  member  would  submit  a 
motion  to  the  house  on  her  petition, 
he  would  do  so,  though  this  was 
peculiarly  the  ctoy^of  the  noble. 
lord,  ft  was  su£Scient  for  a  member 
of  parliament,  in  his  common  ca* 
paetty,  to  say  he  woald  wait  and 
gire  his  opinion  ;  but  such  was  not 
rfae  duty  of  the  noble  lord,  as  a 
niittister  of  the  crown  in  this  hotise, 
in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Benpett  withdrcwhis  motion, 
and  Mr.  Johnscone  was  requested 
to  proceed  on  his  motion  :  but  he 
de»rred  it  ilQ  the  next  day,  when 

He  rose,  and  said,  that  it  was 
die  undoubted  right  of  th^  boa. 
member  (Mr.  Lygon)  to  act  as  be 
had  done,  in  cle^ng  tfaeboUse  of 
strangers :  tf,  however,  *  tfeis  pre^ 
caution  had  been  taken  under  the* 
impression  th^t  any  thing  he  had 
to  say  should  be  pnbe^^ming  the 
respect  he  owed  to  that  house,  or 
inconsistent  with  what  was  due  to 
die  feefings  of  every  branch  of  the 
myal  £unily,  such  appfffaensioos 


were  utterly  unfounded.  H^ 
thought  it  a  duty  he  owed,  in  th6 
first  mstance,  to  the  princess  of. 
Wales,  to  declare,  that  for  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  submit  he 
had  no  authority  from  her ;  that 
he  had  no  communication  with  an/ 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  proceeding  originated  en* 
tirely  and  exclusively  with  himsel£ 
The  hon.  member  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  it  was  well  known 
that  a  commission  had  been  granted 
by  the  king  in  1806,  to  four  nobld 
lords,  Grenville^  Spencer,  Erskine^ 
and  EUenborongii,  to  examine  into 
certain  allegations  that  had  been 
breferfed  against  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  then  read  the  whole 
of  the  report  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners above  stated,  containing 
the  most  unqualified  opinion,  that 
the  charge  produced  by  sir  J(An 
and  lady  Douglas  against  the 
princess  of  Wales,  of  having  becrt 
delivered  of  a  child  in  the  year  * 
1802,  was  utterly  destitute  of  truth. 
It  added,  that  the  birth  and  real 
mother  of  the  child  said  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  princess,  had  been 
proved  beyond  aU  possibility  of 
doubt.  The  report  concludes  widi 
some  objections  made  by  the  com- 
missioners to  the  manners,  or  ^to 
levity  of  manners,  upon  difierent 
occasions,  in  the  princess.  The' 
hon.  member  next  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  paper  he  should  now 
read  was  a  document  which,  he  was 
ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  was  dictated  by  lord  Eldon* 
Mr,  Perceval,  and  sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  '  though  signed  by  the 
princess  of  Wales :  it  was  a  letter 
written,  or  purporting  to  be  written, 
by  her  royal  highness  to  the  king, 
on  the  9th  of  October  1806,  as  a 
protest  against  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  just  detailed.  The 
fetter,  being  read  at  length,  ap^ 
£3  peared 
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peared  to  be  a  fomial  and  elaborate 
criticism  upoD  the  nature  of  the 
commission  under  which  her  con- 
duct had  been  reviewed :  it  asserted 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms  her 
own  innocence,  and  called  the 
charges  of  her  accusers  a  foul  and 
false  conspiracy^  made  expmrUf  and 
affording  no  appeal,  upon  this 
letter  being  read,  the  hon.  member 
cbserved,  that  be  fully  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  it  expressed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  commission,  and 
he  insisted  that  the  charge  against 
the  princess  before  that  tribui^,  by 
sir  John  and  lady-  Douglas,  was 
nothing  short  of  treason ;  that,  if 
the  commissioners  had  power  to 
acquit  her  roval  highness  of  the 
crime  charged,  they  had  equally 
the  power  to  convict  her.  What 
was  the  sute  of  that  country  in 
which  such  a  thing  was  even  pos- 
sible? Besides,  he  iiiquired,  what 
became  of  sir  John  and  lad^  Dou- 

Slas  ?  If  he  were  rightly  informed, 
ley  still  persisted  in  the  same 
story.  If  all  they  maintained  were 
so  notoriously  false,  why  were 
they  not  prosecuted?  The  hon. 
member  went  on  to  remark,  t]>at 
be  understood  no  proceedings  of 
the  late  privy  council,  except  the 
reporr,  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
princess  of  Wales.  This  was  tlie 
case  in  1806;  but  he  submitted 
that  copies  of  all  those '  examina- 
tions should  be  given  to  her.  The 
honourable  member  iben  concluded 
by  nioving  two  resolutions  to  the 
following  purport : 

« 1st,  Resolved,  That  it  has  been 
stated  AX)  this  house,  by  a  member 
thereof,  who  has  offered  to  prove 
the  same  by  witnesses  at  the  bar 
of  this  house,  that,  in  the  year 
1S06  a  commission  was  signed 
under  his  majesty's  royal  sign 
manual,  authorizing  and  directing 
the  then  lord  chancellcri  Ersldne,, 


^rl  Spencer,  the  then  secretary  4)| 
state  for  the  home  department^ 
lord  Grenville*  the  then  first  lord 
of  the  treasuiy,  and  the  then  and 
present  lord  chief-justice,  £Uen« 
borough,  to  inquire  intoth^truds 
of  certain  written  declaratioDSy 
communica^  to  his  majesty  \j, 
his  royal  hiriiness  the.  prince  of 
Wales,  toudiing  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales.  That  the  said  commis- 
sioners, in  pursuance  of  the  said 
authority  and  "direction,  did  enter 
into  an  examination  of  several  wit- 
nesses ;  and  that  they  deUvered  to 
his  majesty  a  rq>ort  of  such  eip- 
amination»  and  also  of  their  judge- 
ment on  the  several  parts  aule^|ed 
against  her  royal  hiebness ;  which 
report,  signed  by  ue  four  com* 
mtssioners  afor/esaid,  and  dated  on 
the  Hth  of  July  1806,  was  ac- 
companied with  copies  of  the  de- 
claradons,  examinations,  deposi- 
tions, and  other  documents  oa 
which  it  was  founded.  That  it 
has  been  stated  to  this  house,  ia 
manner  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
written  accusations  against  her  roval 
^ighness  expressly  asserted,  *  That 
her  royal  highness  had  been  preg- 
nant in  the  vear  1&02,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  illicit  intercourse ;  and 
that  shs  had  in  the  same  year  been 
secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
which  child  had  ever  since  that 
period  been  brought  up  by  her 
royal  highness  inner  own  house, 
and  under  her  immediate  inspec* 
tion.'  That  the  report  further  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  *  fir^  ex- 
amined on  oath. the  principal  in- 
formants, sir  John  Douglas  and 
Charlotte  his  wife,  who  both  par- 
ticularly swore,  the  former  to  his 
having  observed  the  fact  of  the 
pregnancy  of  her  royal  highness* 
and  the  other  to  all  the  important 
paitioulars  contained  in  her  former 
declanuiona 
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fccIamtion»  and  before  referred  to;' 
arid   that  report  added,  *  that  the 
eyaniinations  are  annexed   to  the 
T^eporty  and  are  circnmstantial  and 
poative.'    That  Ae  cpnmiissioners 
stated,  as  the  result  of  their  ex- 
amination, *  their  j)erfect  conviction 
that  there  is  no  foundation  what* 
for  believing  that  the  child 
^  with  the  princess  is  the  child 
«f  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she 
was  delivered  of  any  child  in  1802, 
or    that  she  was  pregnant  in  that 
year;'  and  diat  uie  commissioners 
adckd,  <  That  this  was  their  clear 
and  imanimeas  iudgement,  formed 
upon  foil    deliberation,  and  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation,  on  the 
se&ult  of  the  whole  inquiry  .*    That 
liierefore  the  honour  of  her  royal 
Bighnest  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
sacred  rig^tofthe  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  the  safety  of  the  throne, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
do  all  unite  in  most  imperious  call 
on  this    house,  to    institute  now, 
whfle  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
are  still  living,  and  while  all  the 
charges  are  capable  of  being  clearly 
establi^ed  or  clearly  disproved,  an 
ample  and  impartial  investigation 
of  all  the  allegations,  facts,  and 
eircumstances  appertaining  to  this 
most  important  subject  of  inquiry. 
^  2d,  Resolved,  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  prince 
t«gent,  requesting    that  his  royal 
hi^ness  will  be  graciously  pleased 
Co  order  that  a  copy  of  a  report^ 
jsade  to  his  niajesty  on  the  14th 
day  of   July  1806,   by  the  then 
loixi      chancellor,     Erskine,    earl 
Spencer,  lord  Gtenville,  and  lord 
chief-justice  Ellenborough,  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales;  be  laid 
before  the  house,  together  with  the 
copies  of  certain  written  documents 
annexed  to  the  said  report." 
iMd  Ca>tki«agh  opposed  the 


motion,  and  began  by  observing 
upon  the  singular  line  of  conduct 
aaopted  by  the  honourable  mover* 
in  nrst  calling  upon  the  house  to 
agi^  with  him  in  all  the  facts 
stated  in  his  first  resolution,  and 
then  asking  for  information  on^e 
same  subject  in  his  second  motion : 
at  all  events,  the  information 
ought  to  have  preceded  the  con- 
clusions from  it.  His  lordship, 
could  not  conceive,  from  anjr 
reasons  that  had  been  given  by  the 
honourable  member,  that  the  house 
,  would  entertain  any  serious  doubt 
that  the  papers  called  for  by  the 
honourable  mover  wefe  not  at  all 
necessary  to  remove  any  appre- 
hension as  ,to  the  successoi-  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
commissioners  of  1806  had  not 
been  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
the  princess,  but  as  privy  coun- 
sellors, commissioners  of  inquiry  | 
and  the  appointment  of  such  privy 
counsellors  for  such  purposes  was 
the  constant  practice  in  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country.  If^ 
however,  the  honourable  mover 
was  serious  in  his  opinion  that  the 
commission  of  1806  was  an  im- 
proper tribunal  to  have  reviewed 
the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  did  he  think  the  house  of 
commons  a  proper  place  to  'try 
either  the  princess  of  Wales  for 
treason,  or  to  sit  in  judgement 
upon  ihe  levity  of  her  mai^ners? 
It  was  rather  extraordinary  in  the 
honourable  member  to  call  upon 
the  house  of  commons  to  clear  up 
the  doubts  on  a  subject,  when  he 
had  expressed  no  doubts  of  his 
own.  The  two  learned  judges  who 
were  part  of  the  commission,  lords 
Erskine  and  Ellenborough,  had 
entertained  no  doubts  :  the^,  with 
their  skill  and  legal  hubus,  had 
been  able  to  tracfe  the  whole  trans- 


action to  Its  source: 
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^,  jadgei|\enl  upon  credibility  of 
iritnesses  only^'not  upon  the  in- 
consistency alone  of  lady  Douglas's 
testimony,  but  the  real  mother  of 
this  child.  Ann  Austin  was  ad- 
duced} and  its  birth,  with  every 
circumstance  attending  it»  had  been 
clearly  proved  to  the  commission* 
This  report,  too,  of  the  commisr 
$ioners,  with .  all  the  evidence  on 
vdiich  it  was  founded,  haid  been  re- 
ferred to  his  majesty's  then  mioir 
<ters;  and  they,  upon  oathi  had 
unanimously  confirmed  that  report. 
iThis  was  notr  all — the  same  report 
and  evidence  had  t^een  referred  to 
the  subsequent  administration;  and 
thev  in  like  manner,  on  their  oathsj^ 
'  had  unanimously  declared  the  inno^ 
fence  of  her  roy»  highness.  Hislord- 
ship  didnot'mean  to  say,that  if  s^iy 
great  dotibt  could  be  enteruined 
by  hi^  majestv's  subjects  on  this 
important  and  delicate  question, 
<ome  declaration  from  parliament, 
9s  to  the  succession,  migHt  not 
Gecome  necessary ;'  but  when  such 
doubts  have'  been  so  repeatedly 
negatived,  woi(ld  it  not,  he  askeci, 
be  giving  a  sort  pf  weight  and 
authority  to  the  evidence  of  lady 
Douglas  ?  If  the  affidavits  of  pro^ 
ftigate  persons  were  thu^  to  b«i 
sanctioned,  where  would  be  the 
end  6f  such  attempts  ?  Fortunately 
there  neyer  was  a  case  that  could 
excite  so  little. hesitation.  A  more 
inonstrous  pro.pbsition,than  to  legis- 
late on  lady  Dou^as's  evidence, 
vas  never  heard.  The  honourable 
mover  had  complained  that  no 
proceeding-s  had  been  instituted 
against  sir  John  aud  lady  Qouglas. 
^s  lordship  had  to  state,  that  the 
nrst  cabinet  disuPiCtly  recommended 
a  reference  to  die  then  lavy  officers 
of  the  crown  to  consider  of  such  a 
prosecution ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
instituted,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  law 


officers  as. to  the  poi;itshment  tb»| 
would  be.  broiight  down  upon  the 
degraded  and  guiltv  heads  of  sUr 
John  and  lady  Doiiglas,  but  it  waf 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  bringing 
such  subjects  before  the.  pubHct 
The  noble  lord  added»  that  he  di4 
not  msti  to  push  the  subject  fur? 
ther ;  he  was  treadine  on  delicatet 
ground.  He  thou^t  the  only 
effect  of  the  present  motion  wouldf 
be,  to  make  the  house  of  commons 
a  channel  for  poisonifig.  the  public 
mind.  Upon  the  subjejpt  of  tfa^ 
late  letter  the  noble  lord  decline4 
s^yipg  any  thing  at  present*  that 
not  being  before  the  house. 

Sir  S.  Roroilly  commenced  by 
observing,  that  the  honouraUe 
member  (Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone ][ 
had  indulj^dliimself  in  such  strongs 
terms  of  censure  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  1806,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible fpr  Irini  to  preserve  silence^ 
No  impartial  man  who  knew  under 
what  circumstances  that  inquiry 
originated,  or'  in  what  manner  i% 
was  conducted,  would  think  tha| 
any  blame  was  imputable  to  theper*^ 
sons  concerned  in  it.  Some  time  in 
the  latter  end  of  1805,  he  receive4 
the  commands  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  attend  him  a(  Carlton^* 
house :  he  accordingly  waited  ink 
his  royal  highness,  ^en  the  prince 
was  pleased  to  tell  him  that  he. 
wished  to  consult  him  on  a  matter 
of  the  utmost,  importance  to  him* 
self,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  state  ^ 
fliat  it  was  at  lord  Thurlow's  tp^ 
commendation  be  had  sent  for  hist  i^ 
and  that  he  had  selected  him  b^ 
cause  he  was  unconnected  with 
himself,  and  unconnected  with  poli- 
tics.  His  royal  highness  then  stated 
information  be  had  received  on  the 
conduct  of  the  princess,  and  said 
that  it  should  be  put  down  in 
writing,  and  submitted  to  him  for 
his  advice.     After  l^visg .  ooosi* 
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d^ged  It  with  the  atnost  care  and 
BnmtXy  he  ad<keMe4  a  letter  to 
bis  royal  highness,  containing  his 
lentixnenu  on  the  inatter»in  Deceip* 
^  1805.  After  he  gave  that 
cpinioa*  his  royal  highness  took 
tyery  possible  means  to  ascertain 
what  credit  was  doe  to  the  parties 
whose  testimony  had  heen  given. 
In  the  change  of  administration 
^rhich  shortly  followed^  he  had 
the  honour  of  bring  apppintcd 
solicitor«general  s  and  in  March 
1S06  he  recetyed  his  majesty's 
commands  to  confer  with  lord 
Thurlow  on  this  important  busi- 
ness. Lord  Tborlow  desired  him 
to  tell  the  prince  of  Wales,  that 
the  information  was  of  a  nature 
much  tfoo  important  for  his  royal 
highness  not  to  take  some  steps  in 
Qonsequence  of  it.  This  he  com- 
municated to  the  ..prince  of  Wales, 
and  ina  short  time  afterwards  the 
&cts,  as  stated,  were  submitted  to 
tome  of  the  king's  ministers.  An 
audiority  was  then  issued  under 
the  king's  sign  manual  to  certain 
members  of  the  privy  council,  to 
take  up  the  investigation  of  the 
nhde  of  die  case*  Nf  any  meetings 
yrereheld,  and  many  witnesses  were 
examined  thereupon  t  and  he(sir  8« 
Romtily)  was  the  only  other  per« 
son  present,  besides  the  commis- 
sioners, at  these  examinations, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  {o\\r 
nebk  lords  mentioned,  and  he 
took  down  all  the  depositions.  He 
bdieved  that  he  was  selected  for 
tltts  purposie  in  preference  to  the 
attorney-general,  merely  because 
it  was  thought,  that  if  it  should  not 
he  necessary  to  institute  any  ju- 
dicial or  legislative  proceedings 
iqxm  it,  it  was  desirable  that  the' 
litmost  secrecy  should  be  observed ; 
that  he  already  knew  all  the  fact^ ; 
and  that  it  was  better  that  they 
fhould  be  known  to  only  five,  int 


stead  of  six  persons,  whurh  nmst 
have  been  the  case  if  the  attorney* 
general  had  been  applied  to.  He 
declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  no  inquiry  was  ever 
conducted  with  more  impartiality* 
nor  was  there  ever  evinced  ai  greater- 
desire  to  discharge  justly  a  great 
public  duty..  He  was,  therefore^ 
of  opinion  that  the  motion  ou^ht  to 
be  negatived. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said,  if 
the  motion  went  off,  and  nothing 
was  said  of  this  letter,  the  princeat 
of  Wales  was  most  unhappily  and 
unfortunately  situated.  The  noble 
lord  talked  of  poisoning  the  public 
mind,  by  publishiiig  the  case  aivi 
just  demands  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  I  he  only  knew  by  public 
rumour  that  the  letter  written  fa/ 
the  princess  of  Wales,  in  Septem- 
her  1806,  to  the  king,  calling  ts. 
emphatically  for  publi^itv,  and  % 
more  fair  tribunal,  had  been  dio- 
tated  by  lord  Eldon,  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, and  by  sir  Thomas  Plomei^ 
This  fact  h^d  often  been  assertedl 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Perceval* 
and  never  denied  by  him.  The 
last  person  named  (^ir  Thomaa 
Plomer)  now  sat  opposite,  and 
mieht  deny  it  if  he  coul^.  Mr. 
Whitbread  put  it  to  lord  Castlfr. 
reagh,  if  it  was  not  known  to  him^ 
that  all  that  had  been  $aid  by  the 
honourable  mover,  aye  more^ 
much  more,  had  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Eldou,  and  the 
cabinet  of  which  he  (the  noblelprd) 
was  one,  for  the  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  Europe? 
He  inquired  if  garbled  accounts  of 
this  transaction  were  not  now  pub* 
lished  to  the  world,  under  ths 
authority  of  the  present  cabinet? 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  entered  into  a 
narrative  relating  to  the  recent 
letter  to  the  regent  from  the  prin« 
cesSi  This  letter  was  twice  returned 
unopened  I 
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vnoi^ened ;  the  princess  dien  only 
leqnired  that  her  petition  f  for  such 
it  was)  might  be  read  to'liis  royal 
btghness.  This  favpor^  was  <  at 
length  granted^  and  a  cold  answer 
was  sent  from  the  minister^  stating 
that  the  prince  had  nothing  to  say. 
Then,  after  twice  retammg  the 
letter  tmopenedy  and  refusing  to 
aayany  thing  in  reply  when  it  was 
opened,  it  at  last  met  the  public 
eyey  ministers  advise  the  regent  to 
summon  a  privy  council,  and  then 
«ame  the  most  extraordma^  con* 
doct  on  the  part  of  lords  Castle- 
reagh  and  Eldon :  they  refer,  not 
t^  £e  recent  conduct  of  her  royal 
Ughness,  but  to  her  condua  in 
1806 ;  and  for  such  conduct  she  is 
to  be  punished,  and  not  for  any 
thing  done  by  her  in  ISO?*  1S08, 
)^09v  or  any  subsequent  year. 
«  Then,"  exdaiimed  Mr.  Whit- 
bvead,  ^  under  what  circumstances 
stand  their  famous  proceedings  of 
1M6,  for  which  alone  her  royal 
highness  is  to  be  punished?  All 
the  witnesses  against  her,  perjured 
-and  blasted  !  It  is  so  admitted 
by  the  hobic  lord,  and  yet  he  and 
\fyrd  Eldon  mix  up  this  old  hash  of 
evidence  as  the  only  testimony  that 
c€uld  be  found  to  affect  die  princess 
oi  Wales;  But  was  not  this  famous 
evidence  in  1806  laid  before  tlie 
pince's  legal  advisers,  Mr.  Adamj 
Mr.  Garrow,  and  Mr.  Jekyll?  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
last  insidious  paragraph  of  that 
opinion  came  before  the  public  ? 
whetlier  it  was  not  so  made  public 
from  authority  >  Again ;  had  not 
the  cabinet  of  1807  all  the  evidence 
pven  in  1806  before  it,  and  the 
ugal  opinion  df  the  prmce's  lawyers 
I  just  referred  to  into  the  bargain, 
when  their  verdict  of  unqualified 
acquittal  was  given?  From  this 
verdict  they  now  seem  to  shrink, 
because  the  evidence  is  stale  and 


forgotten.**  Mr.  Whitbread  dieit 
read  the  minute  of  c6uncil  of  1807 1 
it  vras  signed  by  lords  Castlereaeh 
and  Eldon,  and  doubted  die  legahtf 
of  the  commission  that  sat  upon  the 
coftnci)  in  1806— Yet  (added  Mr. 
Whitbread)  th^  noble  lords,  who 
in  1807  doubt  the  legality  of  th» 
proceedings  of  1806,  noyr  go  back' 
to  those  same  proceedings  o^  180S 
as  their  only  guide.  He  then  read 
that  part  of  the  minute  of  1807,  that 
not  only  entirely  acqnits  the  princes* 
of  Wates  of  every  charge  of  crimf-* 
nality  brought  against  her  by  the 
Douglases,  but  exculpates  her  like* 
vrise  from  every  hint  of  tmguarded ' 
levity  attributed  to  her  by  me  com- 
missioners in  1806.  *<  Do  then,'^ 
said  Mr.  Whitbread,  *«  do  lord 
Castlereagh  or  lord  Eldon  mean  to 
escape  from  their  words?  There 
never  was  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty 
like  this;    Is  it  to  be  permitted  to 

§0  back  to  evidence  given  before 
lis  sentence  of  acquittal,  and  pro* 
nounce  a  new  rerdict  €lE  Guilty  ^ 
Was  ever  woman  so  triumphant  ^ 
Let  the  public  recollect  that  no  one 
act  has  passed  since  1807»  that  the 
active  breath  of  slander  has  dared 
to  bring  against  the  princess  of 
Wales.  The  honourable  member 
then  read  the  late  report,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  tliat  the  noble 
lord  had  tauntingly  asserted  that 
the  princess  of  Wales  had,  doubts 
less,  some  legal  adviser,  or  som^ 
friends  within  those  walls,  who 
would  be  found  to  advocate  her 
cause.  It  had  been  so.  She  had 
a  powerful  legal  adviser  in  diat 
house  in  the  late  Mr.  Perceval. 
Many  too  of  the  most  able  men  in 
the  country,  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it,  had  been  her  friends  and 
advisers;  among  them  he  could 
name  lord  Eldon,  sir  T.  Plomer» 
and  sir  William  Scott.  It  was  due 
to  the  xnen^ory  of  Mr»  P^cevaU  to  . 
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slste»  tbat  to   his  djm^  day  lie^ 
always    publicly    procbomed  the 
innocence  of  the  princess ;  but  s^ 
for  her  other    survtTing    friends, 
they  were  mute.    .  No  doubt  the 
princess  had  her  legal  adviser»  and 
"whonroold  never  shrink  from  the 
responsbility  of  the  dntiesof  hissitu- 
atioUy  or  disown  his  being  such  ad^ 
▼iser,  to  him  who  had  any  right  to 
Question   him :  for  himsMfy  in  per- 
forming what  he  did,  he  would  not 
call  himself  the  friend  of  the  prin« 
cess  of  Wales,  but  the  friendof  jus- 
tice. Was    her   royal  highness  at 
kast  not  entitled  to  the  common 
courtesy    belonging    to  her  sex? 
Had  she  attempted  more  than  had 
been  done,  in  the  brutal  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  by  the  unfortunate 
Ann  BuUen,  who  a^ed  to  be  de^ 
dared  innocent,  or  proved  to  be 
guilty  I  Mr.  Whitbz^ad  concluded  a 
most  animated  speech  amidst  shouts 
of  applause,  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment /or  the  production  of  the  report 
recently  made  by  the  individuals  se- 
lected from  the  privy-council. 

Ixn-d  Castlereagh  said,  he  would 
come  at  once  to  the  letter  of  her 
royal  highness:  and  if  he  spolce  of 
it  with  plainness,  it  would  be  as  the 
kucr  of  her  le^sd  advisers.  Well 
frould  ithavebe^n  for  heij  if  she 
Qow  had  such  advisers  as  slie  for- 
*  nxerly  had.  In  respect  to  the  com- 
plaint that  was.  made  of  the  prince 
having  refused  to  read  her  letter, 
it  WHS  not  for  the  house  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  parties  under 
the  long  and  settled  separation 
which  existed.  This  was  a  flatter 
of  private  arrangement,  and  long 
ago  the  prince  had  determined  that 
no  correspondence  should  take 
place ;  and  he  could  acquaint  the 
house  tha(i  this  was  not  the  ^st 
letter  which  had  been  sent  back. 
But  this  complaint  was  founded  on 
a  supposition  that  some  punishment 


had  been  inflicted  on  the  prineen 
by  the  iestrainu  that-were^  placed 
on  the  intercourse  between  her  and 
her  daughter.    He  would  state  to 
the  house  how  the  case  was,  and 
then  it  would  see  that   no  such 
punishment  was  intended.    When 
the  princess    Charlotte   went   to 
Windsor,  the   prince   altered  die 
arranff ement  under  which  the  prin* 
cess  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
her,  from  once  a  week  to  once  « 
fortnight,  that  less  interruption  of 
her  studies  might  happen  by  he* 
qnent  journeys  to  London,  and  it 
was  not  intended  to   require  the 
altenition  to  continue  longer  than 
during  the  princess's  residence  afe 
Windsor.    This  was  the  whole  of 
what  was  magnified  into  a  great 
infliction  of  punishment .  and  in^ 
ference  of  guilt,  and  he  was  sore 
the  house  would  see  it,  as  he  didf 
to  be  a  matter  in  no  ways  sufficient 
to  justify  the   letter  of  her  royal 
highness.    In  respect  to  the  con« 
duct  of  the  prince,  he  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  secure  sound 
advice.    He  called  in  all  the  heads 
of  the  law  and  the  church,  to  ad- 
vise merely  to  One  point,  what  ro« 
straints  should  be    placed  on  the 
intercourse  between    the  princess 
and  her  daughter.    There    never 
was  a  stronger  imputation  cast  on 
any    one  thanw^s   cast   on    the 
prince   by    the   legal    advisers  of 
the  letter  of  the  princess— it  was 
an  appeal  to  the  country  against 
•their  prince,  and  an  appeisd  to  the 
child  against  her  parent.    But  of. 
all  the  paragraphs  of  the  letter,  that 
which  relates  to  the  canting  para- 
graph about   the  confirmation,  is 
uie  most  reprehensible;  for,  if  her 
royal  highness  had  e\er  spoken  to 
.  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  tutor 
of  the  princess,    on   Uie    subjeott 
with  a  wish  on  her  part  to  have  the 
c^emouy  performed^  be  could  have 
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told  her  that  it  was  his  majestr's 
express  wish  it  should  not  take  place 
till  the  princess  had  attained  her 
fli^teenth  year.  The  country^  he 
was  sure,  would  feel  the  prince  had 
discharged  i|is  duty ;  and  that  his 
iKonsttltation  with  the  council  on 
die  education  of  his  child  waa  a 
pfDof  of  his  lovo  of  his  people,  by 
ivferrmg  for  adriee  to  fys  council  $ 
and  that  he  had  shown  an  anxious 
desre  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
•ducating  his  daughter,  with  a  just 
tense  of  its  gteat  importance. 
'  Sir  Thomas  Plomer  spoke  on 
^  same  side. 

Mr.  Woitley  said,  he  felt  Tery 
warmly  on  this  occasion,  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  a  ^entleman^  but  he 
could  not  vote  either  for  the  on* 
ctnal  motion  or  the  amendment. 
He  must  at  the  same  time«ay»  it 
was  not  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  that  induced  him  to  come  to 
this  detenninatjon,  for  he  had  left 
Ibe  points  which  are  the  x^ost  ma* 
terial  in  the  discussion  without  any 
finswer.  H^  considered  this  a  most 
galling  and  dis^acefol  subject,  no^ 
ttss  than  dragging  the  royal  &mily 
before  the  house.  The  true  ques- 
tion was,  whether  ministers  had 
dmie  their  duty,  first  to  their  king, 
and  secondly  to  their  country  ?  In 
bis  opinion,  the  four  commissioners 
appointed  in  1806  had  gone  farther 
than  they  were  fequired  to  do.  The 
eommission  were  to  examine  into  a 
charge  of  one  kind  only ;  but  from 
the  evidence  brought  to  support  • 
this,  they  fosmed  another,  and  thus 
exceeded  their  jurisdiction*  If  their 
report  was  only  to  go  to  the  king, 
^is  circumstance  wbuld  not  have 
been  material ;  but  as  it  was  to  go 
to  the  princess,  it  was  sure  to  be 
pfpoducbve  of  difkukies,  such  as 
no  woman  contd  submit,  withovt 
complaint,  to  the  imitations  that 
were  cast  190a  her*    Bitt  fmuag 


bj  this  report,  the  neit  to  be  eoi|r 
sidcred  is  that  of  1807»  which  is  4 
complete    acquittal    as  to   everjr 
point.    This  the  noble  lord  has  not 
denied  in  his  speech ;  but  the  mini-i 
sters  of  that  day  not  only  acqaitte4 
her  royall|ighness,butwentfurdieri^ 
and  advised  his  aoajesty  to  receive^ 
tbe  princess  at  court.   With  such  a 
report    in    existence,  why  was  it 
necessarv  now  tp  ransack  the  evir 
de^ce  oi^  1805,  and  to  rake  together 
the*  documents  of  that  period,  to  ■ 
feund  a  report  upon  what  regulai* 
tions  were  necessau^  to  govern  the 
intercourse  between  the  prinoesa 
and  her  dau|^bter  ?«— documents,  in 
crushing  whidi  the  noble  lord  had 
formerly  been  a  party.   If,  instead 
of  such  an  unjustifiable  proceedings 
his  ^yal  highness  the  prince  regent 
had  been  advised  to  say,  I  am  thfr 
father  of  this  c)iiid,  and  I  will  act 
as  a  £ither  is  empowered  to  do'-^f 
am  prince  of  these  realms,  and  I 
will   exercise   my  fHwrogative   of 
educating    the    snccesaor   to    the 
throne-*the   country  would  have 
been  satisfied,  in  his  opinion,  as  he 
did  x}0t  conceive  4^  princess  was  so 
popular  as  to  fear  that  such  adiuce 
would  not   have  been  universally 
apjvroved  of.    The  hon.  member 
said,  he  had.  as  Jiigh  feelings  fo|i 
royalty  as  any  man;  but  he  muse 
say,  all  proceedings  like  these  codt 
tribute  to  puU  it  down.    Hewa^ 
very  sorry  we  Kad  a  &mily  who  do 
not  take  warning  from  wha^  is  w4 
and   thought    concemipg    them. 
Thev  se^ed  to  be  the  only  person^ 
in  me  country  who  were  whoUy 
r^ardless  of  their  own  welfare  and 
respectability.   He  would  not  have 
the  regent  lay  the  flattering  unctioa 
to  his  soul,  and  think  ibis  conduct 
will  bear  him  harmless  throueh  all 
these  transactions.     He  said  this 
wkb  no  distetpect  to  him^  or  his 
£u&iiT£  aoxDonwaimoie  attached 
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to  the  house  oFBrantwick  Aan^he 
leas;  but  if  be  had  a  sister  in  the 
aame  sitoatioii*  he  would  say  she 
was  exceedingly  iU  treated* 

Mr.  W.  Smith  fiilly  participated 
in  what  fell  from  the  honodtable 
member  who  spoke  last:  if  his 
bad  been  treated  as  the  prm« 
bad  been^  he  '  should  ftiel  ex« 
tremely  sore.  He  regretted  he 
OGfold  not  see  his  way  clear  how 
jusdce  could  be  done  to  the  prio. 
cess,  and  therefore  he  wished  hit 
Ikmourabie  friend  would  expliun 
'what  further  proceedings  he  bad  in 
eootemplatioki. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  could  not  agree  to 
Ae  motion  of  his  honourable  friend; 
jet  be  was  almost  inclined  so  to  do, 
mm  the  admirable,  incomparable, 
remtkss  eloquence  with  which  he 
togedit,  Hewoulda&k,Isit  com-- 
petent  for  this  house  to  grant  die 
^yer  of  tils  princess's  letter  f  The 
xeport.of  1806  ought  not  to  be  kud 
bobre  the  house.  Is  there  anything 
in  it  that  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
Aeir  coQsidcratiott?  Suppose  the 
teport  on  the  table,  what  could  they 
do  with  it  ?  Coidd  they  address  the 
regent  for  a  trial  ?  could  they  con* 
drain?  could  they  acouit?  This 
k  truly  an  attack  on  me  goir^em- 
xnent ;  and  die  defencecf  the  noble 
lofd  worthy  of  the  new^iapers 
trtucb  advocate  bis  cause.  He 
denied  that  any  person  in  oppo* 
aitkm  had  any  connection  with  the 
publication  oJF  the  ps^)ers,  or  with 
smy  part  of  die  traosactioni  he  dit« 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  all  pro* 
ceedmgs  therein,  and  he  should 
despise  anyc^ne  wbo  could  make 
the  royal  quarrels  a  source  to  prove 
m  steppinMtone  to  ofiice:  he  bad 
aever  so  oooe;  those  he  acted  with 
kad  nerer  so  done;  and  he  wished 
he  could  say  ae  nneb  for  the  lirinff 
Jad  the  dead,  and  that  all  could 
fay  iMr  hmdt  ott^Aeir  heacu  and 


say  die  jiame.  He  despise^  such 
base  and  despicable  conduct  £r6m 
the  bottoni  or  his  soul« 

Mr.  Wbitbtead  said,  provided  he 
should  succeed  in  his  motion  of  to* 
night,  and  obt^n  the  report  allude^ 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  tothe  speaker,it  certainly  was 
hi&  iatention,  m  the  event  of  silccess 
to  bis  first  motion,  to  have  followai 
it  up  by  motions  for  siich  papers  ae 
mignt  appear  necessary  for  tne  f ur» 
thereluoidationofthebusines,i(ndfor 
the  justification  or  conviction  of  the 
person  wbo  had  thrown  herself,  as 
a  last  i^ource,  upon  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  house*  Bat  the  few 
hours. which  had  passed  since  be 
moved  his  amendment,  bad  so  eni* 
tirely  altered  the  sute  of  the  cpe^ 
that  he  should  not  now  even  prest 
a  division.  The  most  complete  de» 
fiance  on  the  part  of  the  princess  oIL 
Wales  had  been  thrown  out,  in  the 
presence  of  thoie  persons  who  had 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  inquiryf 
and  whose  duty.it  was  to  inqiHire 
into  evetj  part  of  her  conduct— « 
who  have  the  means  of  searching 
her  very  heart.*  So  completely  diid 
she  now  appear  acquitted  of  all 
possible  imputation  of  blame,  eyeii 
by  the  persons  from  whom  the 
aspersions  were,  by  the  world,  sup» 
poiMd,  in  the  last  report,  to  bam 
Dcen  Afarown  upon  her,  thatitwae 
in  his  mind  unnecessary  to  presstber 
matter  to  a  division.  Her  iniuv 
cesce  was  acknowledged  entire^* 
complete.  To  such  restrictions  as 
the  prinoe  rmnt,  in  his  capacity 
of  £ither  to  the  princess  Charlottes 
or  by  the  advice  of  his  mtnisterSf 
might  think  proper  to  impose  Upoa 
her  intercourse  with  her  daughter^ 
she  must  submit.  It  was  her  lot* 
But  die  had  the  satisfaction  oi 
knowing,  that  her  reputation  hence- 
forward was,  by  the  confession  of 
aU^  without  imputatioaor  reproacb^' 
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From  ttieie€onsideiiatk>ntyhe  should 
not  press  a  divisibo. 

Mr.   Canning   could  •  npt  suffi- 
ciently praise  the  honest  and  manly 

,  warmth  shown  by  Mn  Whitbread: 
but  all  motions  similar  to  the 
present  h^  should  resist.  He  never 
would  consent  to  sup(k)rr  that 
whichy  however  plausible  at  the 
moment*  would  endanger  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country. 
Besides,  the  necessity  of  such  m6- 
tions  is  Jessenedi  if  the  object  be  to 
declare  the  entire  acquitbd  of  the 
princess;  because^from  the  tone  of 
the  noblelordy  as  well  as  his  repeated 
declarationsofherinnoceiice,itirther 
proceedings  are  unnecessary.  He 
was  prepared  to  assert  and  main- 

~  tain»  that  the  words  and  meaning 
cf  the  cabinet  report  in  1807  con- 
veyed a  complete*  satisfactory*  and 
unlimited  acquittal.  He  would  xiot 
have  supported  the  late  mfnute  of 
the  council*  had  he  been  in  the 
cabinet ;  he  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  say  that  his  royal  hijghness 
was  the  master  of  his  own  family ; 
as  father  and  sovereign*  he  had  a 
right  to  direct  and  control  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter*  and  to 
regulate  whom*  she  sbouU  see*  and 
whom  she  should  not  see.  The 
mmute*  he  was  glad  to  hear  owned* 
left  acquitted  innocence  as  it  was 
before  the  council  made  their  re- 
port. It  is  hard  to  stop  these  dis- 
cussions here ;  but  it  is  oetter  they 
should  be  so  done*  than  left  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  control 
their  circulation.  He  entirelv  dis- 
approved of  the  original  publica- 
tion of  the  letter*  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief.  He  would  not 
hive  raised  the  flame  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  other  persons  to  assist 
the  cabinet)  which  has  given  to 
the  proceeding  a  character  of  un- 
easiness and  anxiety  that  has  bean 
very  injurious. 


Sir  W.  Garrow  maintained*  tt«t 
the  prince  regent,  was  piacedf  by 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  in  princ» 
in  a  situation  that  forced  him  te 
take  the  opinion  of  grave  and  ho- 
nourable persons  as, to  the  line  he 
was  to  take  upon  this  subject.  He 
denied  being  a  party  to  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  extract  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  some  days  back* 
What  took  place  was  this ;  he  and 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Jekyll  were.not 
called  to  revise  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  in  1806*  but  they  were 
commanded  by  the  prince  to  give 
their  opinions  upon  questions  pro^ 
posed  to  them.  They  met  at  his 
house*  locked  up  all  the  papers 
while  the  subject  was  in  discussion  ; 
they  destroyed  all  the  copies  but 
one*  and  he  had  not  seen  the  papers 
since*  till  he  was  shown  the  extract 
that  was  printed  in  one  of  the  newi« 
papers  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Yorke  reouested  Mr.  C. 
Johnstdne  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Mr.  C.  Johnstone  refused  to  do  so  s 
addmg*  that  it  was  a  proud  day  for, 
him*  because  it  had  completely  esta- 
blished the  innocence  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

The  question  was  put*  and  Mr. 
C.  Johnstone's  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

March  17.— Mr.  Whitbread  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  sir  Jc^n 
and  lady  Douglas*  requesting  to 
be  permitted  to  reswear  their  oepo- 
sittons  before  such  a  tribunal  as 
would  subject  them  to  a  prosecu- 
tion if  they  proved  to  be  false.  The 
houQi^ble  member  expressed  his 
indin^lion  at  the  obscene  and  dis- 
gusting depositions  of  Wy  Dou- 
flas  and  others*  that  appeared  to 
ave  been  published  by  authority* 
though  they  had  been  repeatedly^- 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ; 
znd  observed*  that  he  had  heard 
that  aaoiber  inquiry,  was  going  oi^ 

under 
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Mdef  the  dirrttton  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  Mr.  Conant  the  magis* 
tnite»  and  others,  without  the  know- 
ledgie  of  the  other  ministers»  dtough 
it  was  a  matter  of  state.  He  tlMcn 
read  a  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle, 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands, 
and  which  explained,  that  the  prin<» 
cess,  being  taken  ill  in  the  night, 
eot  up  to  procure  a  light  when  seen 
m  the  female  servant^  room*  He 
likewise  condemned  the  mode  of 
questioning  adopted  by  the  lords 
GOBunis&ioners,  as  showing  an  eager 
desire  to  fiad  guilt.  A  gentleman 
of  int^rity  and  honour,  he  said, 
had  this  m<niitng  put  intahis  hands 
a  correct  copy  of  the  full  evidencie 
of  Mrs.  Lisle.  He  did  not  himself 
mean  to  Touch  for  its  authenticity ; 
but  he  would  read  some  parts  of  it, 
to  show  bofw  much  it  differed  from 
the  deposition  given  to  the  public* 
Some  of  the  questions  put  to  Mrs^ 
Lide  were  highly  ridiculous,  un- 
fair, and  improper  ;  nor  were  sere- 
ral  of  those  said  in  the  evidence  to 
have  been  put  by  lord  Erskiae, 
such  as  could  be  expected  of  that 
great  lawyer.  When  they  had 
asked  Mrs.  Lis]ie  whether  capuin 
.Manby  was  not  in  the  habit  of  al« 
«^ys  sitting  next  the  princess  at 
dinner,  and  she  had  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  they  then  put  a  ri* 
diculous  question,  to  know  whether 
their  modes  of  sitting  at  dinner  re- 
sembled that  in  whicn  she  and  the 
four  commissioners  sat  round  the 
table  where  the  examinations  were 
carried  on.  They  also  asked»  if  the 
princess  and  captma  Manby  did 
not  sit  apart  from  the  rest ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Lisle  answered  in  the 
affirnutive,  they  asked— What  do 
you  suppose  they  talked  about? 
To  which  her  answer  was,  that 
she  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  said,  .he  could  hardly  sup- 
pose   thai ,  ajiy  .  layr'yer     woui4 


albw  such  questions'  to  be  put 
to  a  witness,  especially  the  two 
noble  lords  who  were  concerned  ta 
^ese  examinations.  When  Mrs. 
Lisle  was  asked,  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
such  as  became  a  married  woman  i 
she  did  not  answer  in  the  manner 
stated  in  her  deposition,  but  in  a 
way  more  collected  and  dignified. 
To  the  question,  ii^at  was  me  oc- 
casion or  her  talkine  particularly  ta 
captain  Manby  ?  m  replied,  that 
she  did  not  Imow.  But  he  would 
ask,  was  it  not  natural  that  the 
princess  of  Wales,  when  excluded 
from  that  high  sphere  of  society  in 
which  she  ou^ht  to  move,  should 
amuse  herself  m  conversation  with 
a  stranger  who  was  likely  to  have 
somethmg  new  to  communicate  to 
her,  rather  than  that  she  should  con- 
fine herself  to  what  she  could  al- 
wayscommand — ^tlieconversationof 
her  own  ladies  i  From  the  nature  of 
several  of  the  questions  put  to  Mrs. 
Lisle,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
commissioners  were  fishing  for 
something,  as  if  in  a  cross-exami- 
nation. After  a  few  remarks  oa 
the  account  given  tn  Mrs.  Lite's 
evidence  relative  to  captain  Hood 
and  Mr.  Chester,  he  remarked^ 
either  that  this  evidence  was  falsct 
or  that  the  noUelords  acted  hastily. 
Was  it  not  very  silly  to  hear  them 
gravely  ask  her,  whether  Mr.  Ches- 
ter was  not  a  very  handsome  man  ? . 
And  did  it  become  the  grave  cha- 
racter of  two  eminent  lawyers  to 
ask,  why  the  princess  of  Wales  got 
up  at  night,  and  went  into  her  ser- 
vant's room  for  a  Fight  f  Must  the 
pr^nqess  be  denied  that  which  would 
be  permitted  to  every  wonun  in 
the  kingdom  i  Mrs.  Lisle  said,  she 
heard  the  princess  say,  that  she  had 
done  so  qec^use  she  was  ill,- and 
wanted  a  candle.  How  then  could 
this  deposition  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence 
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dence  bf  gntk  in  the  princest^  when 
^e  answers  of  Mrs.  Lisle  were 
more  calculated  to  show  her  inno- 
cence ?  The  princess  had  been  for 
eleven  years,  and*  still  continues, 
imder  persecution ;  and  Vet,  after 
all,  nothing  has  been  fairly. proved 
against  her;  though  a  great  portion 
Of  the  talent  of  the  country  had 
been  employed  a^ihst  her.  Why 
were  fresh  examinations  instituted 
last  autumn  t  Why,  at  the  time 
^that  the  princess  of  Wales  had  cor* 
tesponded  with  the-queen  about  the 
confirmation  of  the  princess  Char^ 
lotte,  was  no  intimation  given  to 
Iter  of  the  king's  injunction  on  that 
subject  ^  Wny  was  no  restraint 
hid  on  her  intercourse  with  her 
^ughter  in  1806,  while  the  exami- 
nations against  her  weiie  going  on  ? 
She  had  not  now,  as  formerly,  the 
happiness  of  having  lo^  Eldon  for 
lier  adviser:  no#  of  late  he  had 
preferred  the  duty  o£  being  the 
Warer  of  stem  messagesr  rather 
than  the  office  of  intercession  and 
consolation^  She  had  acted  very 
properly,  in  his  opinion,  of  late; 
K>r,  as^^sdon  as  the  Restricted  terms 
^  intercourse  were  communicated 
to  her^  she  immediately  remonstra- 
ted;  and  though  her  letter  to  the 
prince  had  been  blamed  by  many, 
ne  could  not  but  S2y»  upon  a  com- 
.  parison  of  them,  that  it  was  infi- 
nitely more  becoming  and  respect- 
ful than  those  she  sent  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Percetal  in  180?  to  the 
king  I  and  though  he  would  not 
kave  advised  her  to  send  the  letter, 
he  saw  nothing  improper  in  her 
ktter  to  the  prince.  Even  from 
Ihfc  confession  of  her  opponents,  it 
Was  not  the  prayer,  ot  uie  contents^ 
biit  the  publication  of  that  letter 
that  was  blamed*  In  speaking  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  .he  asked, 
Sboaid  she  leave  the  country^ 
Wasit  fiBriaii9Ctiicei#  fly?  She 


of  all  persons  in  the  irorld,  In  (he 
exalted  rank  in  which  she  had  been 
placed^  was  the  most  unprotected^ 
Let  the  house  look  to  the  circum<2 
sunces  which  had  brought  on  thos^ 
accusations ;  how  she  had  been 
elevated  to  her  high  rank  i  and 
how,  because  she  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  of  her  husband,  she  had 
Since  been  brought  down !  Compare 
her  case  with  that  of  Caroline  Mba 
tilda  of  Denmark,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  political  strue^le  in 
diat  country,  being  involved  in  sa»» 
picion,  was  ordered  to  be  confined 
m  prison^  where  she  died  of  griefs 
She  was  described  by  the  historian 
as  snfiiering  in  consequence  of  hef 
being  far  removed  from  the  equita- 
ble tribunals  of  this  country.  In 
Denmark  she  could  not  receive  that 
justice  which  she  was  certain  of  ex- 
periencing had  she  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  subject  to  the  mild  and 
equitable  laws  of  England,  Caro^ 
line  Matilda,  an  English  princess, 
could  not  have  justice  in  Denmark  ) 
but  the  case  of  the  princess  of  Wale^ 
was  difierent^^she  was  in  England^ 
aiid  she  might  therefore  expect  to 
have  her  conduct  judged  of  by  the 
laws  of  Englsmd.  She  was  so* 
spected,  and  she  askedf  to  be. 
Inrought,  and  to  have  her  *  conduct 
investigated,  before  ani  En^ish  tri^ 
banal.  An  English  princess  could 
not  obtain  English  justice  in  Den- 
mark ;  but  she,  a  German  princess^ 
asked  with  confidence  for  English 
justice  in  England.  She,  the  niece 
of  this  very  Caroline  Matilda,  asked 
that  justice  in  England,  which  had 
been  denied  to  l^r  aunt  in  Den- 
mark. Caroline  Matilda  endeavour- 
ed to  escape  from  her  persiecutors  i 
the  first  person  she  met  was  her 
chief  enemy ;  him  she  could  not 
meet,  and  she  returned  to  her  ro6m^ 
Again  she  made  an  attempt^  stnd 
th^gh  met  by  a  fikof  men  with 
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fixed  bayoBMy  peiseraed :.  but  her 
husband  being  removed^  she  Vras^ 
secured,  and  conveyed  to  the  casde 
of  Cronsberg.     Every  endeaToor 
was  made  on  the  part  of  her  bro^ 
ther-in-law,  the  father^of  this  very 
pjincess  of  Wales,  to'  rescne  her : 
but  she,  bring  removed  from  her 
ctuldren»   died  broken-hearted  at  - 
che  early  age  of  twenty-fonr.    The 
evidence  against  her,  as  historians 
stated,  far  from  warrantiog  a  legal 
coadosioQ  of  her  guile,  did  not 
amount  even  to  presumptive  proof 
of  It.     On  what,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  did  the  princess  of  Wales 
stand  ?^"She  stood  on   this-^lord 
Eldoo,  as  a  lawyer,  said,  the  greater 
pfiot  oif  the  evidence  was  satisfac- 
torily disproved,  and  as  for  the  re- 
mainder^ he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  and 
aU  men  utterly  discredited  it.   The 
jgriacess  of  Wales  had  the  consolsu* 
aon  of  thinking  that  she  was  sur* 
rounded  by  h&s  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  kingdom*  who  would  not^ 
from  regard  totheir  own  character, 
bave   remained  about  her  person 
were  they  not  satisfied  of  her  inno« 
Ccnce,     if  she  wished  to  quit  this 
country,  she  had  now  no  father  to 
go  to }  nor  had  she  even  her  father's 
country  to  afibrd  her  an  asylunu 
He  who  would  have  afforded  pro- 
tection to  Caroline  Matilda,  was 
not  now  in  existence  to  protect  bis 
own  damghter*    He  had  forfeited 
his  £fe  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  having 
died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
which  he  there  received.  The  prin- 
cess, however,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,   that  he  lived  to  be 
ixiformed  of  her  acquittal,  and  died 
in  the  persuasion  of  her  entire  in- 
siocence.     What  protection  then 
bad  the princetsx)f  Wales  ?  She  b^ 
not  that  of  her  hnsband  aiul  of  the 
law«    Her  fatltfr,  who  had  endea^ 
vourcd  to  pfotect  Caroline  Matilda, 
was  np  more.    Her  husband  had 
WIS- 


withckawn  from  her  royal  faigluiess, 
his  inx)tection  $  and  was  that  housft 
to  witUiold  from  her  its  brotecdon 
also  ?  She  had,  indeed,  her  noble' 
mother  here— the  sister  of  .Caroline 
Matilda  I  she  bad  her  own  bosom  to 
redre  to.    She  had  also  her  gallant 
brother,  though  he  had  not  now  the 
same  means  of  affording  her  pro* 
tection  as  formerly.   She  therefore, 
or  rather  he  (Mr*  Whitbread)  in 
her  name,  called  on  that  hous^^^ 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England— to  become  the  protect 
tors  of  an  innocent,  traduced,  and 
defenceless  stranger-**the  mother  of 
their  future  queen.  He  wished  most 
sincerely  that  **  The  Book/'  now 
lying   on  iht  table  of  the  house,, 
before  him,  had  never  been  printed  $ 
he  wished  ^at  the  threatening  let^ 
ter  to  his  ms^sty  in  the  year  1807* 
threatening  that  The  Book  should 
be  published  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, had  never  been  written.    He* 
did  not  ask  of  the  house  to  approve 
of  any  subsequent  letter  which  had^ 
since  been  published :  he  only  asked 
of  them  to  compare  that  letter  with 
the  threatening  letter  dict^t^d  by 
Mr.  PercevaL  He  ^ould  not,  how* 
ever,  read  the  two.     He  would  not 
do  it,  on  account  of  Mr*  Pevceval, 
who  was  now  no  more*    He  did 
not  wish  to  /execute  justice  on  bim^ 
but  he  would  on  lord  £ldon»  if  he 
could,  because  on  him  he  thought 
justice  should  be  done.    He  would 
read  the  two  letters,  for  the  sake  of 
executing  justice  on  the  one,  were  it 
not  that  he  might  thereby  seem  to 
be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
jnemory  of  the  other.    One  word 
&ore,  and  then  he  had  done^    It 
was  never  too  late  to  conciliate; 
.  and  if  even  now  mauers  could  be 
brought  to  that  crisis,  he  was  cer* 
tain  the  nation  would  esteem  it  the 
greatest  boon  that  could  be  con« 
ferred  on  thf  country.    He  ccftu 
F-  clade4 
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dnded  by  ptitling  in  copies  of  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Saturday  and 
Monday  last,  the  parts  of  which 
alluded  to  were  entered  as  read, 
and  then  moved  a  humble  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  expressive  of 
the  deep  <pncern  and  indijpiation 
which  the  house  felt  at  publications 
cf  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  nature, 
90  painful  to  the  fieellngs  of  his  royal 
highness  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  his  illustrious  family ;  and  pray- 
ing that  hiff  royal  highness  woiild 
be  pleased  to  order  proper  measures 
to  be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice 
ail  the  persons  concerned  in  so  scan* 
dalous  a  business  ;  and  particularly 
for  preventing  the  continuance  or 
Repetition  of  so  high  an  ofiehce. 
The  question  being  put. 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  hoped 
the  maiii  attention  of  the  house 
would  be  directed  to  the  practicable 
purposes  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  motion  with  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  con« 
eluded*  Was  it  conciliation  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  in 
f  iew  ?  In  ^at  respect  was  his  mo-  * 
tion,  far  less  the  speech  with'  which 
he  had  prefaced  it,  calculated  to 
produce  conciliation?  The  papers 
of  the  nexp  day  afterthe  letter  first 
published  had  made  its  appearance^ 
instead  of  showing  any  abstinence 
from  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, contained  two  letters,  of  his 
majesty  himself.  He  agreed  that 
the  monarchy  itself  was  concerned 
in  the  course  now  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  it  was  never  more  con- 
cerned in  any  thing  than  in  the 
measure  now  to  be  taken  by  parlia<» 
snent.  Much  injury,  in  his  opinion, 
tvas  to  be  apprehended  from  such 
speeches  as  that  which  they  had 
heard  to-night  from  the  honourable 
|;entleman.  He  did  not  wish  to 
uiterrapt  the  honourable  gentle^ 
nan,  ^o«gh  be  xatiat  be  allowed  to 


say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  tiiaf 
the  honourable  gentleman,  undef 
the  pretext  of  vindicatine;  the  prin^ 
cess  of  Wales,  had  indulged  in  $li- 
beral.  Unfair,  and,  as  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  thought,  unparliamem 
tary  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  himself, 

Mr.Whitbread  moved  that  the 
words  of  the  noble  lord  be  taken 
down.  If  he  himself  had  followed 
the  course  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  it  would  have  been  his 
lordship's  duty  to  have  moved  that 
he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  be  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

The  speaker  said,  the  rule  in 
such  cases  was  to  have  the  expres- 
sion taken  down,  as  stated  by  the 
person  objecting  to  it  to  have  been 
used,  and  then  to  let  the  party 
charged  with  using  it,  either  admit 
or  deny  his  having  used  the  words 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  dictated  die 
words  used  by  lord  Castlereagh  ^ 
when 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had 
nothing  in  them  to  alter. 

The  speaker  observed,  that  then 
it  remained  for  the  noble  lord  to 
explain  or  vindicate  the  words  he 
had  tised. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  should 
go  on  to  make  good  what  he  had 
asserted.  The  honourable  gentle, 
man,  in  pursuing  this  question,  had 
gone  tlie  length  of  stating,  that  if 
me  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  at  all  criminal,  hers  was 
a  crime  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  to  orden 
He  denied  what  had  now  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  debate, 
and  in  the  practice  of  that  house,^ 
to  have  stopped  him  (Mr- Whit- 
bread) if  he  had  so  expressed  him* 
self;  neither  would  tbe  speaker 

have 
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h^Te  allowed  him  so  to  talk  of  the 
crown,  or  of  the  person  yiitually 
holding  it. 

The  speaker  was  of  opinion  lord 
Castlerea^h  had  a  right  to  go  on. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had 
not  interrapted  the  honourable 
members  because  his  observations 
applied  only  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  not  to  the  person  holding  the 
crown  ;  and  he  termed  this  conduct 
»B  the  part  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman illfberaly  attacking,  as  it 
was,  a  person  in  his  absence. 

Mr,  Tiemey  spoke  to  order.  If 
this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
adopted,  a  person  who  had  no  such 
intention  as  that  iniputed  to  him, 
might  have  any  charge  fixed  upon 
him  argumentatively. 

Mr.  Whitbread  explained,  that;  if 
any  thing  which  had  drbpt  from 
him  could  warrant  the  chafge  made 
against  htm  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
could  only  say  that  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said*  that  was 
^uite  satisfactory.  The  question 
then  wasj  if  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  fi|entkman  was  one  which 
it  would  be  consistentwith  tlie  duty 
they  owed  the  public  for' that  house 
to  adopt  ?  his  motion  being  to  call 
two  printers  to  the  bar  of  the  house ) 
or  rather,  to  order  them  to  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  attorney-general, 
after  the  interval  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  almost  every  docu* 
ment  on  all  sides  had  been  publish- 
ed. The  ivhole  line  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  honourable  gentle^ 
man  went  to  show  that  there  was 
no  use  for  any  trial,  rather  than  to 
show  that  a  trial  was  necessary ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  this  night, 
it  would  rather  teem  as  if  it  had 
been  his  wish  to  put  the  four  com- 
Aissioiiers^  on  uieir  trial.  He 
thougbti  if  the  honourable  gentle* 


man  had  intended  thus  to  lay  hil 
case,  that  it  would  have  been  but 
friendly  in  him  to  have  apprised  his 
noble  friend  (lord  Erskine)  of  his 
intention.  At  all  events,  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  have  given  an 
honourable  and  learned  friend  of 
his  (sir  Samuel  Romilly)  some  idea 
of  his  intention,  that,  as  that  learned 
gentleman  (then  solicitor-general) 
acted  as  secretary  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  he  might  hate 
been  enabled  to  give  an  explana^ 
tion,  or  rather  an  answer,  to  the 
observation  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman. The  honourable  gentle- 
man said,  parliament  should  inter« 
pose,  to  the  effect  of  giving  to  hei: 
royal  highness  the  protection  of  the 
law.  His  lordship  did  not  know 
that  her  royal  highness  was  de- 
prived of  its  protection.  No  step 
could  be  taken  against  her  ■  but 
under  the  law  ;  and  when  proceed- 
ings at  law  were  instituted,  thea 
would  the  protection  of  the  law  be 
open  to  her,  a«  to  every  persoa 
e)se.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  in- 
tention, in  any  quarter,  which 
should  render  it  necessary  for  het 
royal  highness  to  tesort  to  the  law* 
When  any  seizure  should  be  made 
fol-  the  sake  of  depriving  one  of 
their  liberty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
princess  Caroline  Matilda,  it  would 
then  be  time  enough  to  provide 
against  it.  The  honourable  gentle« 
man  was  rather  tardy  in  complain- 
ing  of  the  sin  of  disclosure  in  this 
case.  No  principle  or  end  of  justice 
could  be  served  by  complying  with 
the  present  motion  $  and  he  had  f)0 
doubt  the  house  would  cbnsult  tt$ 
own  dignity  by  negativing  it. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  stated  it  as  his 
firm  conviction,  that  his  honour* 
able  friend,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal,  had  been  misled  p  and  that 
the  person  who  had  put  that  un- 
authenticated- paper  int^his  hands 
F2  9$ 
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as  Mrs.  Lisle's  deposition,  had  de- 
ceived him*  He  was  sure^  when 
^e  matter  came  to  be  sifted^  that 
it  would  be  found  so ;  and  that  the 
four  commissioners  had  equally 
done  their  duty  to  the  crown  and 
justice  to-  Mrs*  Lisle.  He  was 
sorry,  however,  those  four  commis- 
sioners being  all  peers,  that  they 
could  not  be  present  in  that  house 
to  answer  for  themselves :  and  he 
was  sorry  also,  that  his  ho^urable 
and  learned  friiend  was  not  present, 
because  o^  his  high  character  and 
■legal  knowledge,  and  because,  if 
ahy  improper  depositions  had  been 
■suni^red  to  be  taken,  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  was  as  culpable 
as  the  four  noble  Icrds.  But  he  had 
such  «l  firm  reliance  upon  the  known 
>  probity  and  integrity  of  those  noble 
lords,  that  he.  was  satisfied,  when 
the  whole  came  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  it  would  be  found  that 
nothing  had  been  done  but  what 
was  strictly  warranted  and  legal. 
He  had,  however^  written  a  note 
to  his  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(sir  S.  Romilly)  to  inform  him  of 
what  bad  Jiappened  since  he  quitted 
the  house,  and  to  request  his  pre- 
sence in  the  course  of  the  ^venme. 
With  regard  to  the  motion*  he 
should  certainly  sujpport  k,  bat 
from  reasons  very  dinerent  from 
those  urged  by  his^  honourable 
•  friend.  His  object,  in  voting  for 
the  motion,  was  to  put  an  end  to 
it  altogether;  to  extinguish  that 
frightful  and  horrid  scene ;  and  if 
the  hpuse  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
Silight  they  not  expect  that  other 
disgusting  and  nauseous  anecdotes 
would  be  put  forth  ?  And  if  so, 
whom  would  that  house  have  to 
blame  but  itself  ?  because,  when  a 
motion  vras  before  it,  whose  object 
was  to  check  the  odious  stream, 
they  refused  to  grant  it.  If  it  should 
prove  so,-  he  trusted  that  no  man 


would  say  in  that  house  afterwa^dit 
that  there  existed  a  spirit  in  the 
country  to  revile  and  traduce  royal- 
ty ;  that  there  was  an  finti-monar- 
chicsd  disposition  ip  the  land :  such 
reproaches  he  hoped  never  to  hear 
in  that  house  again,  because,  let 
whatever'  would  be  printed,  they 
could  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
The  motion* now  before  them,  if 
accepted,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  ' 
publications  in  question ;  if  reject- 
ed, would  encourage  them ;  and, 
before  another  month  elapsed, 
would  make  them  all  bitterly  la- 
ment  their  refusal  of  it. 

Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  against  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  in  consequence 
of  aA  attack  on  th^  memory  of  an 
.  illustrious  friend  of  his,  the  revered 
and  lamented  Mr.  Perceval.  When 
the  honourable  mover  took  merit 
to  himself  for  not  doing  justice  to 
the  memory  of  that  virtuous  miui- 
ster ;  when  he  talked  of  sparing  his 
character,  by  not  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  his  conduct  oh  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  of  the 
honourable  G;eiitleman  himself  now, 
it  was  barely  pdssible  to  listen  to 
him  with  patience  and  moderatioiu 
Mr.  Perceval  had  undertaken  to 
superintend  a  book  containing  d^ 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  for  her  royal  highness  ^ 
and  if  as  her  advocate  he  had  omit- 
ted any  passages,  to  what  would 
he  have  exposed  her  and  himself? 
To  the  charge  of  having  omitted 
and  withheld  parts  of  the  testimony, 
and  thereby  invalidated  the  whole. 
He  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  the  mention  of  immorality  had 
ever  been  connected  with  the  name 
of  Perceval,  or  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  disregard  .to  the  decen** 
cies  of  life,  who  had  been  so  emi- 
nent an  example  of  respect  to  them 
all.  But  did  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman 
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tleinan  mean  to  say,  that  as  the 
princess  of  Wales's  counsel,  in  an 
appeal  she  was  about  to  knake  to 
the  public,  he  had  any  choice  in  al* 
tering  or  abridging  the  evidence  on 
whkn  that  appeal  was  founded  ? 
And  what  was  the  letter  which  had 
been  called  «*  threatening?"  It 
was  written  upon  the  supposition, 
that,  by  her  exclusion  from  cgurt 
being  enforced,  a  sanction  would 
be  conferred  not  only  upon  the 
charge  of  levity,  but  upon  the  more 
serious  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  princess*^ that 
she  ou^ht  not  to  acquiesce  in  this 
ignomuiy,  but  a^Ford  the  pubJic  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  her  con- 
duct* Ought  ^r.  Perceval,  in  this 
case,  to  have  garbled  the  evidence  ? 
Byen  the  honourable  gentleman, 
with  all  his  predilection  for  gar- 
bling, would  scarcely  say  that  ought 
to  have  been  done.  If  a  line  had 
been  suppressed,  the  argument 
would  have  been  against  the  prin- 
cess.  He  deeply  deplored  that  her 
royal  highness  had  not  such  adr 
risers  now  as  she  had  at  that  time. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  unr 
dertaken  a  heavy  responsibility  by 
reading  die  paper  relative  to  Mrs. 
Lisle's  evidence-T-that  paper  from 
which  he* had  drawn  accusations 
agaunst  four  noble  lords,  and  the 
learned  gentleman  now  in  his  places 
(sir  S«  Rozriilly,  who  had  come  in) 
^-accusations  which,  if  true,  proved 
that  they  had  acted  in  a  manner 
highly  perfidious  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  dishonourable 
to  men  in  any  rank  in  li^.  For 
what  was  the  charge  ?  That  they 
had  put  words  into  the  mouths  of 
witnesses  which  they  had  never 
usted*  and  extracted  evidence  by 
means  of  questions  improper  for  a 
iadge  to  put,  and  which  would  not 
Dare  been  permitted  if  the  parties 
lad  had  any  legal  advisers  with 


them.  If  ihese  were  so,  these  no- 
ble lords  were  more  reprehensible 
than  he  had  words  to  express.  But 
he  doubted  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's information.  He  ridiculed 
the  knight-errantry  of  the  lionour- 
able  gentleman,  which,  instead  c£ 
procuring  the  evidence  to  be  re^ 
vised,  was  evaporated  in  an  attack 
upon  two  editors.  As  for  that  con- 
ciliation which,  he  said,  belonged 
to  the  letter  he  had  written  for  the 
princess,  and  read  to  the  house,  he 
(Mr.  Stephen)  did  not  see  all  that 
conciliatory  temper  in  it.  To  him 
it  looked  more  like  a  ti^umph  on 
what  had  passed  in  that  house.  But 
he  gladly  relinquished  the  subject, 
having  fulfilled  the  object  for  which 
he  rose,  to  vindicate  from  the  as- 
persion of  want  of  a  reconciliatory 
spirit  between  man  and  wife,  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  was  himself  an  or* 
nament  to  the  conjugal  state. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiJly  having  en- 
tered the  house,  rose  and  said,  he 
was  informed  a  statement  had  been 
made  since  he  quitted  the  house, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  do  from 
urgent  professional  avocation,  that 
v«7  nearly  concerned  himself.  He 
did  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  his  honour- 
able friend,  that  such  a  statement 
took  place  in  his  absence ;  and  he 
was  extremely  sorry  it  was  not  pos«» 
sible  for  him,  at  that  moment,'  to 
give  the  explanation  that  might  be 
wished.  The  house  would  have  in 
its  recollection,  that  he  stated  on  a 
formei*  evening  he  had  been  present  ' 
at  all  the  examinations  but  one,  on 
which  day  he  did  not  receive  the 
notice  time  enough  to  attend.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  day 
was  the  last  one ;  it  was  the  third 
of  July;  and  on  that  day  Mrs. 
Lisle's  examination  took  place.  He 
was  sorry  it  so  occurred,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  noble  lords 
F  $  whos0 
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vhose  conduct  had  been  question-' 
cd.  But  he  could  say,  that  unless 
the  examination  on  that  day  difiered 
from  all  former  days,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  statement  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  honourable  friend 
could  be  correct.  The  witnesses 
were  uniformly  examined  by  the 
two  law  lordsy  Erskine  and  Ellen^ 
.borough  ;  the  questions  were  never 
in  any  instance  taken  down  ;  only 
the  answers ;  in  the  same  way  as 
was  always  done,  he  believed,  when 
depositions  were  made  before  a  ma- 
gistrate. The  information  was  then 
read  over  before  the  witnesses,  who 
altered  and  corrected  whatever  they 
thought  required  it ;  after  which 
they  signed  the  whole.  That  course 
had  been  regularly  pursued;  he 
had  himself  taken  down  the  evi- 
dence ;  never  asking  any  questions 
himself,  nor  suggesting  any;  and 
if  he  were  upon  his  oa.b,  (diough 
he  believed  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  say  so,)  he  would  affirm  that  the 
answers  were  taken  down  precisely 
as  they  were  given.  Some  of  the 
"witnesse*:,  aficr  their  depositions  had 
been'  read  to  them,  requested  to 
read  them  themselves,  which  they 
did,  and  sometimes  made  altera- 
tions, which  alterations  would  be 
found  as  they  were  made  in  the 
originals,  for  no  fair  copies  were 
ever  made  of  them.  Unless,  there- 
foie,  quite  a  different  course  was 
pursued  on  the  last  day  to  what 
'  had  been  adopted  on  any  other  day, 
..the  evidence  on  that  day  would  be 
found  as  taken  down  in  the  hand- 
writi^ig  of  one  of  the  four  lords. 

House  of  lords,  March  22, — 
Lord  Eiienborough,  alluding  to  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  read  by 
Mr.  Whitbread  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  commented  on  by  that 
ffen  leman,  said  that  his  name  had 
been  inserted  in  the  commigsion  of 
inquiry  without  any  pierious  iitti« 
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mation.  Thatji  regarding  it  as  av 
proof  of  his  majesty's  opinion  of 
his  zeal  and  integrity,  he  did  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  power :  biit 
it  was  in .  the  performance  of  that 
duty  that  some  person^  with  the 
most  abandoned  and  detestable 
slander,  had  dared  to  charge  him 
with  a  gross  act  of  dishonesty ;  himi 
on  whose  character  for  integrity, 
diligence,  and  care,  depended  more 
of  the  property  and  interests  of  the 
people  than  on  those  of  any  other 
man  in  the  country  ;  yet  of  him  it 
was  foully  and  slanderously  alleged, 
that  he  had  falsified  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commission,  gir- 
ing  in  as  a  document  evidence  that 
was  not  received,  and  suppressing 
that  which  was  actually  given.  This 
veas'  all  a  lie, — ^a  vile  slander, — all 
false  as  hell.  He  would  not  violate 
the  propriety  of  that  house;  he 
knew  the  respect  and  decency  it 
required  ;  but  he  must  give  the  lie 
to  falsehood.  The  noble  lord  then 
explained,  that  one  night,  w^en 
the  comniissioners  had  met  to  eza« 
mine  witnesses,  the  solicitor*genenil 
(sir  S.  Romilly,}  who  had  been  apn 
pointed  to  arrange  and  take  down 
evidence,  was  absent  from  home, 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  exa- 
mination proceeded,  and  the  com- 
missioners requested  that  he  would 
take  down  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  attendance.  He  declared 
upon  the  most  sacred  asseveration 
that  could  be  made,— the  most  so* 
lemn  sanction  ■  of  an  oath,*-*that 
every  word  of  that  deposition  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  witness  in  ques- 
tion,—that  every  word  of  it  was 
read  over  to  her,  if  not  parag^agh  by 
paragraph  as  it  was  taken  dowd,cer* 
tainly  all  after  it  was  taken, — and 
every  sheet  signed  with  her  name^ 

Lord  Erskme  deemed  it  scarcely 

necessary  to  vindicate  himself  from 

$och  an  imputation  as  fidsifying 

evidence. 
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•videaee.  He  should  have  tboueht 
that  his  professional  character,  nis 
situation  in  life,  the  rank  he  had 
held,  might  have  been  enough  to 
wipe  away  every  stigma.-!— It  ma- 
gistrate^ were  not  permitted  to  put 
leadai^  questions  to  witnesses,  very 
fatal  consequences  might  follow. 

Lord  Grenville  andearl  Spencer 
expressed  themselves  in  milder 
terms  than  the  lotd  <;hief  justice, 
bat  to  the  same  effect. 

Earl  Moira  denied  that  he  had 
coverdy  sought  evidence  on  the 
subject  alluded  to.  He  not  only 
sever' spontaneously  sought  infor- 
mation,  but  he  had  never  been  in- 
stigated so  to  do.  His  inquiries 
having  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
statement  was  unfounded,  he  had, 
reported  that  no  further  proceed- 
ii^s  vreie  necessary.  The  com- 
mission a£  inquiry  was  not  appoint- 
ed until  three  ye^rs  after.  He  cha- 
rjcterised  Mary  Lloyd  as  an  un- 
willtng  witness,  and  declared  that 
the  examination  of  Dr^.  Milk  and 
Edmeades  at  his  house  was  to  pre* 
vent  publicity  as  much  as  possible. 

March  £2.— Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  begged  to 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  some 
P^rts  rf  his  speech  in  the  house  on 
a  former  evening.  From  what  he 
bad  just  heard,  it  had  been  stated 
elsewhere  (see  report  of  the  house 
of  lords),  by  a  high  and  grave  au- 
thority, that  what  he  read  to  the 
house  oh  a  former  night,  as  a  ^opy 
of  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  was 
wholly  fabricated  and  false.  From 
the  account  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, it  appeared  that  the  truth 
of  this  evidence  was  disclaimed  by 
all  the  noble  commissioners ;  from 
vi^ich  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
been  imposed  upon.  But  before  he 
would  declare  his  settled  opinion  to 
.  the  housei  on  that  pointi  he  wished 


also  to  learn  what  was  the  deelax^ 
tion  of  the  witness  herself  (Mrs. 
Lisle)  on  the  subject.  He  was  anx-* 
ious-to  know  whether  she  consider* 
ed  it  a  fabrication ;  and  would  not 
wholly  disbelieve  it,  until  that  was 
ascertained.  He  would  say,  for 
his  own  part,  that  he  neither  souefat 
or  bougnt  this  evidence ;  and  that 
it  was  not  sent  to  him  by  the  prm^- 
cess  of  Wales  herself,  or  officially 
in  her  name.  He  would,  there- 
fore, suspend  his  opinion,  until  he 
could  procure  further  information. 
Mr.  Tiemey  was  sorry  for  the 
course  adopted  by  his  honourable 
fiiendr  and  regretted  his  intentioa 
of  postponing  his  declaration  till  he 
should  hear  from  Mrs.  Lisle. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  postpone* 
ment,  on  mature  deliberation,  nor 
should  he  now  depart  from  it.  He 
would  to-morrow  send  the  evideifce 
to  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  on  Wedn^ay 
evening,  as  an  honourable  mem- 
ber's motion  stood  for  thatnight» 
iMr.  Cochrane  Johnstone's)  would 
eclare  his  further  sentiments^ 
should  he  by  that  time  hear  from 
Mrs.  Lisle.  But  should  the  ho- 
nourable member  delay  or  post- 
pone his  motion,  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  whe- 
ther he  had  been  grossly  imposed 
upon,  as  had  been  asserted.  If  he 
was  imposed  upon,  the  gentleman 
who  gave  him  this  evidence  was  so 
likewise;  and  it  would  be  time 
enough  to,  make  the  declaration 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
so  with  truth. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Whitbread),  instead  o£ 
furthering  the  cause  of  justice,  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  express- 
edy  and  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
bis  object  should  be,  went,  if  coun- 
F  4f  tenaacedi 
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tefitAced/  to  oyertiiTn  ode^h^lf  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 
countxy.  Did  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances, at  the  quarter-sessions  par* 
tic^arly,  where  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  wa$  in  die  habit 
ef  attending,  the  answers  only,  and 
not  the  questions,  were  taken  down 
in  writing  ?  Was  it  not  also  a  fact, 
that  the  judges,  in  recapitulating 
the  evidrence  to' juries,  gave  the  an- 
swers only,  and  in  no  one  instance 
both  questions  and  answers  ?  Yet 
what  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man now  ?  That  he  would  not  pay 
respect  to  the  declaration  of  all  the 
four  noble  lords  who  had  acted  as 
commissioners  on  the  occasion  al-' 
Itided  to ;  but  that  he  would  wait 
till  he  was  satisfied  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lisle,  not  made  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  her  de- 
position' already  referred  to  had 
beefa.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  read  the  paper  in  question,  not 
Imowin?  that  it.  had  come  from 
Mrs,  Lisle.  The  four  noble  lords 
utterly  disclaimed  it,  and  declared 
it  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  Mrs.  Lisle  set  it  up  as 
bemg  true*  Instead  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  being  surprised  that 
Ae  paper  had  been  so  long  in  be- 
ing disclaimed,  he  (Mr.  Bathurst) 
thought  he  might  rather  hare  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
imposition,  from  seeing  that  it  had 
.  not  yet  been  authenticated  in  any 
shape.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Batnurst)  that  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman  did  not  consult  his  usual 
judgement  in  keeping  this  matter 
pendine,  seeing  that  the  paper  could 
never  be  authenticated,  and  that, 
at  the  least,  if  Mrs»  Lisle  should 
say  that  certain  questions  had  been 
put  to  her,  it  would  only  be  the  re- 
collection of  ;he  witness  setting  pp 


theqnestions  as  well  a^  th«  answers^' 
In  only  one  single  point,  th^  ho- 
nouraUe  member  hs^d  said,  the  de- 
positions and  the  paper  from  which 
he  had  read  the  questions  and  an- 
swers, did  not  agree :  and  was  this 
paper,  he  asked,  to  be  taken  in  di- 
rect  contradiction  to  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  taken  down  by  the 
commissioners ;  read  over  by  diem 
to  the  witness ;  s^nd,  on  due  deli- 
beradon,  a9thenticated  by  her  s^- 
nature  ?  This  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
ne  v^^  sorry  to  think,  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  which  h^d 
arisen  out  of  this  xpost  unfortunate 
discussion. 

Mr,  Whitbread. declared,  wluit- 
eyer  might  be  said  on  the  subject 
should  not  change  his  detennina* 
tiop. 

March  23 — Mr,  Whitbroad  rose 
and  said,  he  begged  perxriission  to 
mendon  what  l^d  passed*  in  con- 
sequence of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
relative  to  a  certain  paper,  from 
which  he  had  read  parts  a  f?w 
nights  ago,  concerning  the  exaiyi- 
nations  into  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales.  As  much  misrepre- 
sentation had  gone  abit>ad|  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  read 
those  passages,  suid  commented  up- 
on them,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
of  recalling  to  the  recollecdon  of 
the  house,  that  in  the  comments 
which  he  had  felt  himself  justified 
in  making  on  the  examinadon  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  he  did  not  vouch  for 
the  authority  of  the  paper  which  he 
then  quoted ;  but  only  stated,  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived it,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
in  its  authendcity.  He  had  stated 
that  copies  of  the  deposidons  had 
been  published ;  and  that  he  under- 
stood that  many  of  those  copies 
published  in  the  newspapers  wer^ 
incorrect* 
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leconeet.  He  had  also  staled  for^ 
ther^  that  it  was  his  opiniOQt  that 
if  the  qnestioBs  which  were  put  to 
Mrs.  L.isle>  according  to  the  paper 
he  had  read,  had  been  published 
along  widi  the  depositions  the  un-' 
.  favourable  impressions  against  the 
princess  of  Wales,  conveyed  by  the 
deposition*  wonld  be  greatly  re- 
lieved. But  it  certainly  was  in  the 
recollection  of  the  house,  that  he 
had  never  said  of  the  four  noble 
lords  cooimissioners,  th^t  they  had 
fabricated,  or  falsified,  or  withheld 
evidence  given  before  thera.  What 
he  had  said  was  this :  that  if  the 
paper  pat  into  his  -hands  was  cor* 
rect  in  that  point,  respecting  the 
question  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  her 
opinion  whether  the  princess  of 
.  Wales  conducted  herself  as  a  mar- 
ried woman  ought  to  conduct  her- 
self, contrasting  her  supposed  con- 
duct with  that  which  became  a 
married  woman  ?  then,  unquestion- 
ably^ he  found  that  there  was  no 
answer  given  to  that  question.  He 
never  said  that  the  con:mis«ioners 
kept  back  any  part  of  the  state- 
ments. He  had  pot  read  all,  but 
only  a  part,  of  the  questions  said  to 
have  been  put ;  and  he  had  in  ob- 
servation added  his  opinion,  (the 
opinion,  of  course,  of  an  ignorant 
person,)  that  certain  questions 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  to  Mrs. 
Lide*  He  had  certainly  supposed, 
and  believed,  that  the  questions  had 
been  pat  down  as  well  as  the  an* 
swers.  J{  he  could  not  state  the 
authenticity  of  the  paper,  still  he 
did  not  think  himself  imposed  upon.. 
Respecting  his  idea  of  tne  questions 
being  put  down,  he  could  say,  that 
he  knew  that  in  commissions  insti- 
tuted either  by  act  of  parliament, 
or  by  the  crown, 'on  which  reports 
were  made,  the  questions  put  wefe 
always  tak^  down  and  recorded. 
Sachwas'aUa  the  case  in  similar 


matters  in  the  court  of  chancmy, 
He  was,  therefore,  misled  by  tho« 
considerations,  'into  the  belief  that 
a  similar  practice  had  obtained  in 
this  instance.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  his  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  (sir  K.  Romilly)  was  not 
now  in  his  place :  but  he  neverthe- 
less fell  it  expedient  to  give  the 
house  the  result  of  his  inquiries  lntt> 
the  subject.  He  was  convinced,^ 
that  the  paper  could  not  be 're-' 
ceived  as  an  authentic  document, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  his  learn- 
ed friend :  but  he  was  stiU  impress- 
ed with  the  belief,  that  the  witness 
considered  it  correct.  In  introdu- 
cing it,  he  stated  it  as  an  illustr^* 
tion  of  his  argument,  and  had  said, 
that  if  the  examinations  hxd  ^one 
forth  along  with  the  depositions, 
the  sting  would  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Li^e. 
He  had,  pursuant  to  what  he  stat&l 
in  the  house  last  night,  written  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he 
should  trouble  the  house  by  reading. 

(Copy,  letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle.) 

^^ House  ofcommonsy  March  22, 181 3, 

•*  Dear  madaRi-s— 1  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  be  troublesome  to 
you,  and  especially  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  when  I  have  stated  the 
cause  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  acknowledge  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  addressing  you.- 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  before  I 
went  to  the  house  of  commons,  a 
paper  was  put  into  my  hands,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  inclosed. 

"  I  was  assured  it  contained  an 
authentic  account  of  your  examina- 
tion before  the  lords  commissioners, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

«*  Believing  in  the  integrity  of  the 
person  who  made  the  communica- 
tion to  me,  I  used  (as  I  was  told  I 
^ight  truly  do)  the  paper  in  ihe 
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*  boose  ofcommonsysnd  as  I  thought 
^at  justice  demanded  I  should. 

«*  Lord  EUenborough  has  this 
,f  Tening  declared  in  Uie  house  of 
lords;,  that  the  paper  is  a  false  fa- 
bncation,  as  I  understand  froni 
those  \9ho  heard  him;  and  the 
other  commissioners  have  expressed 
their  opinions,  aldiough  more  mild^ 
Ijf  to  the  same  elBFect. 

**  So  circumstanced,  I  am  cotn- 
pelled  to  ask  you,  whether  you 
ag^ree  in  the  character  ascribed  to 
the  paper  by  the  noble  lords  ?  If 
you  do,  I.  shall  only  have  to  lament, 
that  I  have  been  imposed  upon, 
imd  to  acknowledge  the  imposition 
practised  upon  me. 

**  If  the  paper  should  ever  before 
have^been  seen  by  you,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  to  receive  all  such 
information  as  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  give  respecting  it, 
that  I  may  trace  the  fabrication  to 
its  author.  I  have  the  honour  to. 
be,  dear  madam, 

**  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Samuel  Whitbread." 

.  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  selected 
the  softest  words  used  by  the  learn- 
ed lord.  There  were  other  words 
Used,  which  were  banished  from 
the  communications  of  the  inter- 
mediate ranks  of  society;  words 
which  were  not  considered  nectss- 
sary  for  personal  justification,  or 
even  for  ofience.  In  the  lowest 
xanks,  indeed,  they  had  sunk  into 
disregard ;  and  if  they  could  find  a 
place  anywhere,  it  must  be  only  in 
the  sacred  person  of  the  lord  chief- 

1'ustice  of  Engknd,    To  this  letter 
le  had  received  an  answer  from 
Mrs.  Li&le,  which  he  also  read. 

(Copy,  answer,  Mrs.  Lisle  to  Mr. 
Whitbread.) 

«'  Can&ury,  March  2S,  1818. 
**  DeaiT  sir-*-I  received  this  mom< 


ing  your  letter,  with  the  acemi^ 
panying  account  of  my-examinattOR 
when  before  the  lord^  commtssion-- 
ers  in  the  year  1806 ;  and  having 
compared  it  with  the  original  do- 
cument, I  find  them  exactly  similar. 

**  On  my  return  from  the  lords 
commissioners,  I,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  committed  to  paper 
the  questions  which  had  been  put 
to  me,  and  my  answers;  and  E 
transmitted  a  copy  to  the  princess 
of  Wales,  having  previously  re- 
ceived her  royal  highnesses  com- 
mands so  to  do. 

**  It  has  never  been  my  intention 
to  set  up  these  recollections  against 
my  deposition  ;  and  as  little  nas  it 
been  my  wish  that  they  should  be 
made  public.  Indeed,  so  scrupu- 
lous have  I  been  in  this  respect, 
that,  i;vith  the  exception  of  the  copj 
sent  to  the  princess,  immediatelj 
after  my  examination,  the  paper 
now  in  question  was  not,  till  very 
recently,  seen  by  my  nearest  con« 
nections ;  even  now  it  would  not 
have  been  seen  by  them,  had  not 
erroneous  statements,  and  garbled 
extracts  from  my  .deposition,  ap« 
peared  in  some  of  the  public  papers* 

**  How  the  paper  has  found  ita^ 
way  into  your  hands,  I  guess  not. 
As  I  have  already  suted,  it  has  not 
been  by  any  act  or  intention  of 
mine;  but  certainly  the  paper  which 
you  ])ave  sent  me  is  a  correct  copy 
of  the  one  that  I  had  written.  I 
am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  &  obedient  servant^ 
"  Hester  Lisle," 

Now,  (Mr. Whitbread  observed,) 
he  hoped,  ^lat  neither  the  house 
nor  the  public  would  say  that  he 
liad  been  imposed  upon !  or  that  * 
there  was  any  intermediate  fabri- 
cation by  the  person  who  gave  hun 
the  paper,  er  by  Mrs.  Lisle  herself. 
The  paper  contained  the  ques- 
tions 
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ttons  and  answers  put  down  bf 
Mrs.  Lisle  on  lier  retnm  from  the 
inYestigation ;  but  Mrs.  Lisle  ob* 
senred,  that  ^e  did  not  set  up  her 
recollections  against  the  deposition : 
neither  did  •  he.  It  vvas  fitting  to 
remark  a  singular  coincidence: 
Mrs.  Lisle  wrote  from  her  recol- 
lection; but  there  was  no  difle- 
rence  in  the  answers  she  put  down, 
and  those  stated  in  the  depositiony 
except  in  ope  instance*  The  an« 
swers  followed  in  almost  ei^ctly 
die  same  order,  in  the  account  of 
the  examination  and  in  the  deposi- 
tion. He  must  return  to  his  origi* 
nal  intention,  and  say,  that  he 
should  haye  thought  it  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  justice,  and  that  he 
should  have  considered  himself  ex- 
tremely blameable,  if  he  had  not, 
nnder  all  the  circumstances,  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  deposition.  There,  then,  the 
bouse  had  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  examination  was  taken. 
If  the  questions  were  wrongly  stat- 
ed, and  the  commissioners  could 
contradict  the  account,  it  was  n/o 
far  well.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  throw  any  such  imputa- 
tion upon  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  imagine 
that  she  had  made  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  fabrication.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  another  part  of  the  pa- 
per itself,  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity  :  for,  in  taxing  her  me- 
mory, Mrs.  Lisle  had,  in  one  in- 
stance, said,  that  she  could  not  put 
down' an  answer  to  one  question, 
having  forgotten  the  precise  answer 
which  she  made  to  it.  He  felt  very 
sorry,  in  these  unfortbnate  circum- 
stances, to  have  done  any  thing 
which  could  give  pain  to  noble 
lords,  and  friends  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  high  respect ;  or  to  any, 
mazistrate,  such  particularly  as  the 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench : 
but  be  bad  fek  die  psinuaaioiint  im« 


portance  of  a  sense  of  justice  to  th^ 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  hnsinesfl^ 
and  which  occasioned  his  com- 
ments. On  that  feeling  he  i^ied» 
and  was  upheld  by  it  now.  Ht 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  some 
course  for  setting  himself  rights 
and  he  placed  himself  on  the  justice 
of  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  must  lament 
that  when  the  learned  gentieman 
(sir  S.  Romilly)  was  present,  early 
the  other  evening^  the  honourable 
member  had  not  communicated  t6 
him  the  contents  of  the  paper,  if^ 
order  to  ascertain  what  its  character 
wa$,  and  what  was  that  of  the  other 
authenticated  document  whose  cre^- 
dit  was  to  be  impaired  by  it.  Ht 
could  only  hope,  that  in  this  age  of 
disclosure,  the  honourable  member 
would  admit,  that  in  this  respect  it 
was  imprudent  to  hazard  such  a 
document  as  he  had  produced,  be^ 
fore  he  knew  that  it  contained  a  de- 
scription  entitled  to  that  credit 
which  he  seemed  to  mean  to  attach 
to  it. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  his  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
had  been  quite  incorrect  m  his  sup- 
position, that  anypart  of  the  evi- 
dence had  been  burnt  or  destroyed. 
There  had  been  only  one  examina- 
tion taken  down  of  the  evidence  of 
any  witness,  and  no  minute  or  copy 
was  kept  of  it.  In  many  of  these 
depositions,  there  had  been  consi- 
derable alterations  at  the  reqt^est  of 
the  witnesses.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  in  some  cases  where  there 
were  many  of  these  alterations,  there 
might  not  have  been  a  copy  made. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  that  there 
could  not  be  a  stronger  illustration 
of  die  frailty  of  memory,  than  that 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  could  not  now  remember, 
with  any  accuracy^  what  was  his  ' 
sutement 
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ftaten^t  the  other  nSght  The 
impression  which  his  statement  had 
conveyed  to  his  mind  was  certainly  t 
Ihat  the  commissioners  had  set 
down  something  contrary  to  what 
the  witness  now  alleged  to  have 
been  her  evidence.  That  this  had 
been  the  impression  on  his  mind  he 
had  then  stated  to  the  house^  and 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a 
note  to  his  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (sir  S,  Roinilly)^  to 
request  ati  explanation  relative  to 
this  statement!  If  a  witness  were 
afterwards,  to  give  an  account  of  a 
transaction  different  from  his  de- 
position regularly  taken,  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  cre- 
dit of  such  witness.  He  thpught 
he  had  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread),  who  having  sat  near 
him  for  some  time  before  he  made- 
his  sutementy  never  intimated  to 
him,  that  it  was  his  intention  tp 
bring  forward  such  a  charge  against 
the  tour  noble  commissioners ;  with 
three  of  whom,  at  least,  he  had 
lived  m  the  greatest  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  whose  honour  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  his' own.  He  could 
not  help  saying,  that  the  impression 
made  on  his  mmd,  by  the  statement, 
was,  that  the  commissioners  were 
charged  with  having  submitted  to 
his  majesty,  as  the  deposition  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  something  which  was 
substantially  different  from  what 
that  witness  pieant  to  say.  ^  gra- 
ver and  more  sericAis  charge  could 
not  have  been  made  on  men,  who 
w^re  upon  their  oaths,  discharging" 
a  painral  duty,  in  which  the  cha* 
racter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  in  the  nation  was  concerned* 
If  they  had  acted  in  such  a  manner, 
he  thought  they  would  be  deserving 
of  impeachment,  and  the  most  se- 
rious punishment- 
Sir  F.  Burdett  could  not  see  any 


grounds  for  attacking  the  honoor- 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread), 
who  nad  brought;  this  important 
subject  forward  m  a  manner  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  great 
abilities  and  to  his  strong  sense  of 
public  duty.  So  far  from  regretting 
that  the  subject  had  been  brou^t 
.forward  in  the  manner  it  had  been» 
he  thought  that  it  was  most  fortu- 
nate for  the  public  that  it  had  so 
come  forward.  He  thought  that  it 
must  be  supposed  to  convey  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  every  person 
in  the  country,  to  find,  that  in  con-r 
sequence  of  the  manner  the  buniness 
was  brought  forward,  innocence 
had  been  made  apparent  to  the 
world,  and  the  fullest  conviction 
was  produced  on  the  public  mind, 
that  the  object  of  all  thpse  inqutr 
rics  was  completely  innocent*  He 
thought  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ppnsonby)'  had 
himself  shown  want  of  memory  in 
the  representation  which  he  had 
given  of  the  words  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  The  whole  of  th^ 
proceedings  before  that  commission 
were  so  anomalous,  that  he  could 
not  be  surprised  if  irregularities  had 
taken  place,  Wh^n  he  considered 
the  mode  of  the  examination,  he 
could  see  no  analogy  between  it  and 
the  usual  mode  of  taking  ejqamina- 
tions  in  open  court  or  before  ma- 
gistrates. It  wa$  altogether  a  se* 
cret  proceeding,  and  a  witness 
might  be  .aUowed  to  feel  and  ex- 
press her  sense  of  any  thing  which 
appeared  to  her  to  be  incorrect  ii;i 
it.  If  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Whicbread)  had  not  verified 
this  document  before  the  statement, 
he  had  done  so  since :  -  and  he  di4 
not  see  any  thing  in  his  condtict  de? 
serving  of  the  reprehension  which 
it  had  met  with  m>m  many  mem* 
hers.  He  codld  not  avoid  return- 
ing hi$  thanks  to  the  honourable 
gentlomaoy 
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gentleman,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  this  great 
qoestion;  and  he  thought  that  it 
had  been,f»¥>ductive  of  ue  happiest 
efFtct,  as  nothing  Could  be  more 
important  than  that  the  innocence 
of  the  illustrious  personage  should 
be  so  completely  vindicated  to  the 
world. 

Mr,  Ponsonby  said  a  few  words 
ia  explanation^  and  the  conversa- 
tion dropped, 

March  ^4. — ^On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstona^  the  peti* 
tion  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
was  read ;  and 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  then 
said,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  petition  which 
bad  just  been  read,  he  would,  as  he 
laboured  under  severe  indisposition, 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  believed 
—be  was  persuaded  that  the  house 
would  a^ee  with  him,  that  the  pe^ 
Citioa  ofsir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
was  nothing  more  than  an  impu- 
dent attempt  to  give  a  colouring  of 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to 
the  falsehoods  they  had  sworn. 
The  petition,  however,  was  before 
them ;  but  in  justice  to  her  royal 
bighaess  the  princess  of  Wales,  he 
thought  it^ought  not  to  be  entered 
on  t&ir  journals  without  giving  it 
some  mark  of  their  reprobation. 
Some  might  think  it  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  their  notice,  9nd  that 
by  noticing  it  they  would  give  it  a 
degree  of  importance  which  other. 
lirise  would  not  be  attached  to  it. 
He  thought  differently,  as  he  felt 
they  ought  not  to  confine  their 
view  of  It  to  the  case  as  it  stood  at 
present :  he  therefore  wished  some 
VOMxk  of  reprobation  to  be  put  upon 
it,  to  guard  against  such  an  e&ct. 
The  petition  appeared  to  him  to 
originate  in  a  wish  to  persevere  in 
the  most  detestable  fdsc^oods.  He 
concluded  by  moviag—^*  That  the 


petition  of  "bir  John  Douglas  and 
Charlotte  his  wife,  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  house  on  the,  16th  of  March, 
is  regarded  as  an  audacious  e£fbrt 
to  give,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
colour  of  truth  to  the  £silseho66B 
before  sworn  to  by  them,  in  pro-* 
secuting  their  infamous  designs 
against  the  honour  and  life  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales," 

Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Herbert  rose,  but  could  not 
be  heard  for  some  time,  from  the 
loud  cries  of  *'  Question^  questiMi** 
which  burst  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  He  opposed  the  motion. 
He  could  not  consent  to  eipres» 
such  an  opinion  on  the  evidence  of 
the  petitioners,  on  which  they 
might  still  have  to  act  as  judges ; 
against  such  a  resolution  he  would 
raise  his  voice,  and,  though  he  might 
stand  alone,  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whitbreaid  ^  contended  that 
no  regular  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  the  motion,  which  declared  that 
sir  John  Douglas  had  attempted  to 
set  up,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public* 
that  evidence  as  good,  which  had 
been  proved  tQbe  false.  They  had 
not  that  evidence  before  them ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  his  sentiments 
were  on  the  subject,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  on  it,  the  more  he  wis 
satisfied  that  their  evidence  was 
false  firom  beginning  to  end,  and  a 
part  of  a  most  wicked  and  atrocious 
attempt  on  the  honour  and  life  of 
the  princess  of  Wales ;  still,  as  they 
had  not  the  documents  before  them, 
on  which  such  a  resolution  should 
be  founded,  he  wo^ld  not  concur 
with  the  motion.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better 'that  the  house 
should  resolve  not  to  take  it  into 
consideration  at  all ;  and  that  the 
previous  question  should  be  moved 
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to  get  rid  of  the  subject^  or  the  or* 
der  of  the  day  passed  on  to»  or  any 
other  mode  adopted^  which  would 
enable  them  to  quit  the  subject 
wi^out  giTing  an  opmion  on  it: 
if,  however^  he  must  say  aye  or  no 
to  the  question,  his  vote  would  be 
sio»  for  the  reasons  he  had  already 
stated. 

'  The  solicitor-general,  after  a 
conversation  haa  been  carried  on 
to  some  khgthy  moved  that  the 
house  do  adjourn  i  which  was  car- 
ried without  opposition* 

March  31.— -Mr.  Whitbread  as- 
sured the  house  that  it  was  with 
Ipeat  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
now  came  forward  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  a  circum* 
ttaace  connected  with  a  subject 
which  he  had  hoped  it  would  never 
bave  been  necessary  again  to  dis- 
cuss or  aUude  to  in  that  house. 
Kevertheless,  some  curcnmstances 
had  since  ocoirredi  so  novel,  and 
so  important  in  their  nature,  that 
he  felthimsejf  obliged  by  his  public 
duty  to  submit  them  to  their  con- 
stderation.  On  Saturday  last,  a 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
earl  of  Moira,  to  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  freemasons,  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  public  pa- 
pers. There  was  every  reason  to 
Mieve  that  the  letter  did  really 
come  from  the  noble  lord,  and 
be  understood  that  his  lordship 
avowed  it.  The  public  had  lately 
been  told,  or  at  least  induced  by 
ceneral  rumour  to  believe,  that  aU 
Sirther  investigation  had  been  stop* 
^ped;.  and  they  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  princess 
Charlotte'  had  visited  her  royal 
mother.  They  had  hoped  this  un- 
bappy  business  was  on  the  point  of 
being  favourably  terminated.  The 
letter,  however,  which  had  been 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
highoame  of  lovd  Moiniy  contaia* 


ed  paragraphs,  wiiich  he  thouglit 
required  a  full  explanation;  and 
as  the  noble  lord  was  upon  tktf 
point  of  leaving  this  country,  td 
execute  the  higo  duties  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  in  India,  it  ap-^ 
peared  to  him  absolutely  necessary^ 
that  before  his  departure  he  should 
explain  the  meaning  of  certain  pa-^ 
ragraphs  (of  which  he  alone  could 
know  the  meaning),  but  which# 
according  to  the  obvious  con<a 
struction  of  them,  were  considered 
by  the  pubKc  as  reflecting  upon  her 
ro3ral  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  should  now  point  out 
the  paragraphs  which,  as  h& 
thought,  his  lordship  should  ba 
called  upon  to  explain  before  he 
left  England^  In  that  letter  therd 
was  the  following  sentence  :— 

**  When  the  prince  did  me  thtf 
honour  of  relating  to  me  this  re* 
presentation  of  lord  Eardley's,  ex^ 
pressing  great  uiiesisiness  that  thd 
asserted  notoriety  of  the  interviews 
at  Belvideret  and  the-com|Dents 
of  the  neighbours,  should  force  him 
to  take  any  public  steps,  I  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  misapprehension  of  the 
circumstances ;  and  I  entreated 
that,  before  any  other  procedure! 
should  be  determined  upon,  I  might 
send  for  the  steward  (kenny)  and 
•  the  porter  (Jonathan  Parti  idge)  to 
examine  them«  This  was  per* 
mitted.  I  sent  for  the  servants,  and 
questioned  them.  My  report  to 
the  prince  was,  that  the  matter  had 
occasioned  very  little  observation 
In  the  hou^,  none  at  all  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  and  that  it  was  en* 
tirely  unnecessary  for  his  royal 
highness  to  notice  it  in  any  shape. 
The  servants  had  been  desired  hf 
me  never  to  talk  upon  the  subject  i 
lord  Eardley  was  informed,  thai 
his  conception  of  what  had  beeit 
lUted  by  tbi  servaau  was  found  to 
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be    inaccniate;    do   mention  was 
ever  made  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
the  lords  who  conducted  the  in^ 
quiry,  three  years  afterwards,  of 
tiie  particulars  related  by  the  ser« 
vants  ;  and  the  circumstance  never 
vpould  have  been  known  dt  all,  had 
toot  the  legal  advisers  of  the  prin- 
cess, for  the  sake  of  patting  a  false 
colour  on  that  investigation,  indis- 
creetly brought  it  forward.    The 
death   of  Kenny,  in  the  interval, 
tempted  them  to  risk  this  proce« 
dure.    Jonathan  Partridge  having 
l>een  known  at  the  time  when  he 
Uras  questioned  to  be  devoted  to  the 
princess,  from  his  own  declaration 
to  the  steward,  no  one  can  doubt 
but  that  her  royal  highness  would 
the  next  day  be  informed  by  him  of 
bis  having  been  examined*     The 
xneasure  was  most  offensive,  if  not 
justified  by  some  uncommon  pecu* 
Jianty  of  circumstance.    Yet  abso- 
lute sSence  is  preserved   upon  it 
for  so  long  a  period  t>y  her  royal 
highness's  advisers:  a  forbearance 
only  to  be  solved  by  their  being  too 
cautious  to  touch  upon  the  point 
while  Kenny  was  alive." 

When  first  he  read  the  paragraph, 
he  could  not  avoid  puttin?  the  same 
construction  upon  it  whicn  he  found 
by  the  public  papers  had  been  put 
upon  it  out  of  doors.  He  did  con- 
ceive it  to  mean  that  there  was 
something  in  the  evidence  of  Kenny 
which  made  the  advisers  of  the. 
princess  afraid  to  advert  to  it  du- 
ring his  lifetime ;  and  wit-h  this 
impression  on  his  mind,  he  had  in«> 
tended  to  have  brought  the  matter 
before  the  house  last  Monday,  in 
order  that  an  impression  should  not 
go  abroad  injurious  to  the  princess, 
after  the  earl  of  Moira  should  have 
left  the  country,  and  explanation 
%ras  impossible.  Upon  reading 
the  paragraph,  however^  over  and 
over  again,  to  try  whether  he 
could  md  out  another  meanings  it 


occurred  to  him,  that  peihaps  fait 
lordship  only  meant  that  Kenny«  if 
alive,  could  hav^  contradicted  any 
person  who  said  that  his  lordship 
examined  the  witnesses  in  any  man^ 
net  diat  was  improper,  or  uvhe^ 
coming  his  dignity.  Thinking  th^ 
this  might  pOMibly  be  the  meaning 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  did  not  con-i 
ceive  it  necessary  to  bring  the  bn^ 
siness  before  the  house;  but  finding 
by  some  observations  in  one  of  tho 
public.papers  of  this  day,  that  the 
subject  was  viewed  in  another  light 
oat  of  doors,  and  that  the  public 
understood  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  letter  according  to  its  pUm 
and  obvious  construction,  he  thought 
it  now  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  lord  Moira  should  have  an  op<i 
portunity  of  explaining  liis  meaning 
before  he  left  the  country.  As  anjr 
assertion  which  came  from  a  man 
so  high  in  rank  aitd  so  high  in  cha« 
racter  as  lord  Moira,  must  carrf 
with  it  great  weight,  he  thought 
that  an  impresdon  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  public 
mind,  that  either  the  princess  or  her 
advisers  were  ever  afraid  that  her 
honour  would  have  been  in  danger 
from  any  eridence  which  Kenny 
might  have  given.  There  wa« 
another  paragraph  which  lord 
Moira,  and  none  but  he,  could  e»* 
plain«  When  it  was  stated  in  the 
letter,  that  Partridge,  lord  Eardle/« 
porter,  was  known  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  princess^  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  explained  what  wa« 
meant  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  , 
lord  Eardley's  menial  servants  to 
the  princess  of  Wales.  As  the 
noble  lord  was  so  soon  to  quit  the 
country,  and  as  this  was  a  point  of 
such  high  tmpertance,  he  felt  him- 
self justified,  even  without  previous 
notice,  in  making  a  motion  for  the  . 
purpose  of  allowing  the  noble  lord . 
«n  opportunity  for  explanatiotu 
He  had  before  sUted,  that  he  hall 
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fix>m  time  to  time  indulged  the 
hope  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
occasion  to  mention  this  subject  in 
parliament :  but  if  new  documents 
smd  new  matter  were  thus  laid  be- 
fore the  public  from  day  to  day,  he 
must  say  that  he  despaired  of  any 
termination  of  this  business^  unless 
it  should  be  put  finally  to  rest,  either 
*"  by  a  formal  recognition  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  princess  being  re- 
commended to  the  crown  by  its 
advisers,  or  by  some  parliaix^^ntary 
proceedings.  He  should  not  say 
m  what  manner  this  recognition 
should  be  made;  but  he  thought, 
that .  if  the  advistsrs  of  his  royal 
highness  would  advise  him' to  grant 
her  an  establishment  suitable  to  her 
rank,  either  from  his  own  civil  list, 
or  in  any  other  way,  such  a  mea- 
sure would  give  the  greatest  satis^ 
faction  to  the  public.  After  a  few 
more  observattoill,  he  concluded  by 
a  motion  to  the  following  e£fect  :— 
^*  That  a  message  should  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  lords,  desiring  that 
the  earl  of  Moira  should  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  that  house  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  information 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances-relative to  the  conduct 
of  the  princess  of  Wales." 

The  speaker  said,  that  before  he 
put  the  question,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  state  to  the  house,  that  a  ^rave 
consideration  arose  in  his  mmd  as 
to  dbe  parliamentary  usage  with 
respect  to  such  a.  motion.  The 
house  was  not  in  the  habit  of  desi- 
ring the-  attendance  of  any  noble 
lord,  unless  upon  $ome  invodgation 
or  matter  pending  in  that  house. 
If  it  was  not  stated  to  their  lordships 
that  there  was  some  matjter  pending 
in  the  house,  on  ^hich  the  evi- 
dence of  a  noble  lord  was  required, 
iie  thought  that  ,  their  lordships 
uould  undoubtedly  reject  the  ap- 
plication.    If  such  an  inquiry  or 


investigation  were  resolved  opoOf* 
then  it  would  be  regular  to  make 
such  an  application ;.  but  his  me- 
xpory  could  not  furnish  him  with  a 
single  precedent  m  the  history  of 
parliament,  of  such  an  application 
Having  been  made,  unless  on  a  mat* 
ter  pending  in  the  house. 

LordCastlereaghsaid,he  thought 
the  house  must  feel,  that  accordmg 
to  the  custom  of  parliamenty  the 
present  motion  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. He  should,  however,  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  forms 
of  the  house,  but  would  say,  upon 
the  substance  of  it,  that  he  was  sur-* 
prised  that  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  should  Rafter  six  times  that  the 
subject  had  heen/broueht  forward 
in  different  shapes,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  house  well  known  upon  it) 
think  it  necessary  again  to  brine 
the  subject  before  them.  He  coula 
conceive,  no  other  purpose  which 
this  could  answer,  but  to  agitate 
the  ptiblic  mind,  and  wound  the 
delicacy  of  the  house.  This  wa» 
merely  a  collateral  point  of  a  sub* 
ject,  into  which    tne    honourable 

fendeman  well  knew  that  the  house 
id  not  wbh  to  enter.  He  was 
also  surprised  that,  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  instead  of  calling  upon 
them  to  pronounce  upon  the  ques» 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  should 
merely  nave  suggested  an  increase 
of  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
highness.  If  no  question  of  form 
had  rendered  the  motion  inadmis- 
sible, he  should  have  opposed  it  in 
its  substance,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  no  possible  good  could  result 
from  the  interference  of  parliament  i 
and  he  thought  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  in  every  quarter 
prove  injurious.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day,  which 
after  a  short  debate  was  carriedj 
and  ihus  the  matter  ended* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

t>iMe  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  tfottce  respecting  the  Finances  of  thi 
Countrj — on  the  Jlrmj  Esi,imateS'^on  Mr.  Giddy' s  Motion  respecting  Copy* 
Rights  of  Books — Mr.  Whithreadon  the  Exchange  of  Priioners^ — on  Lewii 
Xyilfs  AJdreis  to  the  People  of  France — Debate  on  (he  Marquis  of 
Welleslefs  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Campaign  in  tSi 
Ptfunsula,' 


MARCH  8.-1116  hbiise  of 
commons  having  formed  it- 
self into  a  cominittee  to.  consider 
die  financed  of  Great  Bntainy  the 
chancellor  of  the  etchequer  said 
that  he  had  for  a  considerable  period 
devoted  a  great  share  of  his  atteh- 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  should  com- 
municate   to  the    committee    the 
result  of  his  labours^    At  the.  same 
tSme  it  was  impossible  to   doiibt, 
that  the  late  important  events  in 
the  north  of  Europe  had  produced 
a  great  improvement  fn  our  flnah- 
tfal  prospects.    The  credit  of  the 
country  might  now  be  considered 
as  standing  on  more  solid  grounds, 
and   requiring    measures    of  less 
figoriraud  severity  than  might  have 
Been  contemplated  six  months  ago. 
A  Yttr  ^neral  impression  at  that 
time /ptevailedj  that  France  would 
be  successfttl  in  the  wstr  which  she 
had  commenced    against   Russia; 
bat  these     globmy  pi^ospects  had 
been   totally  altered  by  the  most 
ertraofdinary  and    eventful  cam- 
paign fever  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history;  aiid  though,  as  a  man,  He 
fblt  for  the  hbrribie  destruction  of 
human  life  in  such  Tariqus  forms  of 
'  i^ggravatbd  fhisery)  yet  it  might  be 
ioped  that  this  glorious  stru^gle^ 
between  remorseless  ambitiori  and 
hardy  stubborn  patriotism,  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  bene-^ 
its  to  the  cause  of  humanity.     In 
the  course  of  a  former  discussion, 
he  suggested  that  further  measures ' 
kiAt  be  taken  for  ptotnotm^  a&d 


facilitating  the  redemption  of  the 
Ijtnd-tax;  This,  was  the  first  measurb 
which  he  had  again  to  press  Upon 
the  consideration  of  the  commifctee  ; 
and  he  had  to  observe,  that  the 
commissioners  for  this  redemptiott 
had  framed  an  etaboi^te  report  on 
the  subject,  wtiich  Was  now  on  the 
table,  and  wotild  form  the  ground- 
\^ork  of  a  bill  which  he  meant  to 
introduce;     The  principal  object  o^ 
the  measure  would  be  to  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  arrari<>ements  nei 
Cessriry  in  therfedemption  i/ihelandi 
tax,  by  dispensing  with  many  of  the 
formalities  which  it  was  at  present 
necefeary  to  go  through.  He  should 
have  to  propose^  as  one  clause  o( 
the  bill,  that  upon  a  simple  notice 
given  to  the  Collector,  by  any  per- 
son desirous  of  redeeming  his  land- 
tax,  the  collector  mij^ht  be  allowed 
to  charge  his  lax  double  or  treble^ 
as  m»ght  be  agreefd  upon,  for  a 
certain    number  of  years  respec* 
tively,  at  the. close   of  which  the 
pfdcess  of  redemption  would  ter-. 
minate;  and  that  the  produce 'of 
such  tax  should  be  annually  applied 
to    the  reduction    of  th6  national 
debt;     .The    second     proposition 
which  he  mednt  to  miike  was,  that 
oil  all  loans  hereafter  to  be  coii-. 
tracted,  jthere  should  be  an  addi- 
tional 1/.  per  cent;  to  the  sinking 
fund  for  their  liquidation.     Besides 
which,  he    proposed    that  on  ex-, 
chequer'  bills,  and  other    floating 
unfunded  property,  a  sinking  fund 
ofom  pet  cent;  should  be  stonoally* 
•   O   *  tottd  i 
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voted ;  aod  he  bad  to  observe,  that 
some  of  those  exchequer  btili  had 
been  outstanding  for  so  long  a 
period.a.s  siiwe  1795.  There  was  a 
third  prpposltiou  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  die  attention  of  the  com- 
.  «nittee.  It  was  his  intention  to  sub- 
mit a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1S02,  as  far  as  it  directed 
that  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund 
should  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  for  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt*  At  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  sinking  fund^ 
the  inconveniences  attendmg  the 
irapid  incriease  of  the  national  debt 
were  contemplated,  and  the  object 
pf  that  measure  wa$  to  correct 
them ;  but  the  inconveniences  which 
might  attend  the  too  vapid  reduc- 
tion of  that  debt,  were  then  kept 
out  of  view  (a  laugh  from  somg 
members).  It  was  not»  however,  the 
'less  true,  that  a  too  rapid  reduction 
might  produce  injurious  effects  on 
the  property  of  the  country,  by 
throwing  too  great  a  quantity  of 
money  into  the  market  at  one  time ; 
and  these  effects  had  been  ably  and 
judiciously  stated  by  his  noble  friend 
tTie  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  1806. 
The  only  instan<:e  which  he  had 
heard  of  a  great  portion  of  national 
debt  being  paid  off,  v#s  in  the  case 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony;  but  that 
instance,  as  referring  only  to  a 
small  country,  had  no  peculiar  re- 
ference to  this  great  and  opulent 
eimpire.  The  pomt  then  was,  that, 
tbQ  sinking  fund  should  be  sacredly 
supported  to  a  certain  amount ;  but 
lie  believed  it  might  be  shown  that 
its  enormous  increase,  by  throwing 
into  the  market  immense  sums  of 
ipon^y  at  one  time,  would  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  of  a  national 
bankruptcy.  Whether  the  sinking 
fund  had  now  reached  that  point 
in  this  country,  beyond  which  it 
yfovld  be  impolitic    to  carry  if,- 


would  be  a  fair  subject  for  the  con« 
sideratton  of  tlie  house :  its  opera- 
tion was,  of  course,  counteracted 
by  the  effect  of  the  loans  which 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war;  but  it  might  unquestionably 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  in  no  coun« 
try  during  peace  had  twelve  mOli- 
ons  been  annually  thrown  into  the 
money  market.  From  the  period 
of  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
funding  system,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  to  the  close  o£ 
the  American  war,  the*object  of 
our  measures,  of  finance  durinc;  war 
appeared  to  be  only  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  expenses  of  the  year> 
by  borrowing  such  sums  as  were 
necessary  for  ahy  extraordinary 
charge  incurred,  and  by  imposing, 
such  taxes  as  might  meet  tne  io* 
terest  of  the  loan,  leaving  to  the 
period  of  peace  the  consideration  of 
any  provision  for  the  repayment  of 
debt;  and  this  being  attempted  aL 
irregular  periods,  ana  on  np  perma- 
nent system,  was  never  carried  into 
effectual  executfon ;  the  total  amount 
of  debt  redeemed  between- the  peace 
of  Utrecht  and  the  close  of  the 
Amen'can  war  being  no  more  than. 
8,330,000/.  The  accumulated  ex* 
penses  of  the  American  war>  axid 
the  depressed  state  of  public  credit 
and  of  the  revenue  at  the  close  of 
that  war,  impressed  on  the  vigorous 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  necessity  oT 
adopting  a  more  provident  system^ 
of  which  be  laid  the  basis,  with 
admirable  judgement^  in  the  sink- 
ing fund  acts  of  1786  and  1792. 
At  tlie  commencement  of  the  War 
of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  it  sufScient  to  mqet  xbc 
charge  of  military  and  naval  ez» 
penses  by  loans,  accompanied  bj 
that  provision  for  gradual  redemp- 
tion, which  had  been  established  by 
the  act  of  1792*  The  increased  ex^ 
peose«  of  the  war»  and  the  prospect 
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of  its  loilg  continuance,   induced 
hiin  however,  in  1T97>  to  plan  the 
most  efficacious  s/steni  hy  which  a 
long  duration  p£  war  could  he  sup- 
ported, that  of  equalizing  ihe  in- 
come with  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.     For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
"posed,  in  1798,  the  establishment 
of  a  general  tax  on  income;  in- 
tended, with  the  aid  of  some  other . 
war  taxes,  to    provide  within  the 
year  for  a  great  part  of  the  public 
esqpenses,  and  also  to  repay,  within 
a  TOW  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  all  the  debt  contracted  be- 
yond .  the  amount  of  the  ^^nldn;} 
fund     in  each  year.      The  plans 
adopted  for  increasing  the  national 
iiiSrome  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  by  lord  Stdmouth,  and  after- 
wards by  lord  GrenviUe  and  lord 
Henry  Petty,  in   1808,  4,  and  6, 
-were  on  a  much  larger  scale;  and 
there  was  every  appearance  that 
the  income  of  the  nation  might  at 
the  present  time  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  its  expenditure,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  a  l^ge  increase  in  our  foreign 
expenses  h^  not  arisen.    The  total 
amount  of  the  public  expendi  cures, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  was, 
OD  an  average  of  the  years  1806  and 
1807,  about  61,600,000/.    The  in- 
come of  1807  (taking  the  property 
taxf  according  to  its  assessment,  at 
1  l,4O0,000/.)wasabout59,7QP,000/. 
The  net  produce  of  the  public  in* 
come,  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1809,  1810,  and   1811,  deducting 
the  arrears  of  property  tax  paid  in 
beyond  the  assessment  of  eaoi  year, 
-was  about  64,000,000/.  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
1811  and  1812,  would  appear  to 
leave  a  considerable  surplus  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  of 
1807:   but  to  this  expenditure  must 
be  added  the  increased  charge  of 
unredeemed  debt  since  that  year. 
This  amounted  to  aboat2,dOa»000/. 


which,  added  to  the   before-men- 
tI6ned  sum  of  61,600,000/.  being 
the  expenditure  of  1807>  made  to- 
gether nearly  the  above  sum  of 
64  millions.    The  expenditure  of 
the  same  years,  1809t  1810,  and- 
1811,  amounted,  it  was  true,  on  an 
average,  to  nearly  73,000,000/.  and 
that  of  the  year  1812  might  be 
estimated  at  about  81 ,000,000/.  ex- 
clusively   of   the     repayment    of 
exchequer  bills  and  loyalty  loan. 
The  amount  therefore  of  the^sum 
to  be  provided,  in  order  to  equalize 
the    receipt    and   expenditure    of 
Great   Britain,  on  an  average   of 
the  years  1809,  1810,  and   1811, 
allowing  for  the  increased  charge  of - 
unredeemed  debt,  might   be  esti* 
mated    at  9,000,000/;  or,  taking 
the  expenditure  at  81,000,000/.,  at 
about    17,000,000/.:   from  which 
sums  must,  however,  be  deducted 
the  future  produce  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed in  1811  and  1812,  which  might 
be  estimated  at  about  2,500,000/. 
and  which  would  reduce  the  former 
sum  to  6,500,000/.  and  the  latter 
to   14,500,000/.      To    raise   even 
the  lowest   of  these  sums  by  an 
immediate  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
in  addition  to  the  great  exertioiu 
already  made,  would,  however,  be 
considered  as  a  very  heavy  burden  5 
and    one,    the   severity  of  which 
might  be  felt  still  more  sensibly, 
from    the     apprehension,    by    no 
means  unreasonable,  that  such  a 
sacrifice  might  eventually  prove  to 
have  been .  unnecessary,  as  many 
supposable  and  even  probable  case*  ' 
might  arise  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  very  considerably  to  redu<;^ 
our  expenses.  Nothing  mo^e,  there- 
fore, could  be  expected  as  a  perma- 
nent war  system,  than  to  provide 
for  such  a  scale  of  expense  as  must 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  state  of 
wari  without  including  that  great 
G2  increase 
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increase  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  our  extraordinary  exertions  a- 
broad  in  the  last  four  years ;  and 
whichy  in  whatever  way  it  might 
appear  to  the  wisdom  of  pacrKa- 
•  ment  most  ptoper  to  pi^otide  ibr  it, 
roust  be  considered  as  of  only  an 
occasional  nature.  In  the  foregoing 
statement  he  had  assumed^  that  the 
sinking  fuqd  was  ne  portion  of  the' 
national  expenditure.  In  fact,  by 
cancelling  a  certain  portion  of  debt 
in  each  year,  it  reduced  the  debt 
really  incuirted  .to  the  amotmt  in 
which  the  sum  borrowed  exceeded 
the  sum  to  be  redeemed.  It  was 
evident  kideed,  that  whether  the 
fund  t^aa  applied  in  the  puirchase  of 
stock  iilready  existing,  or  in  re- 
djQcing  the  attiopnt  of  stock  to  be 
created,  the  e&tt  would  be  neai^y 
the  same  ^  and  the  equalization  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure 
might  consequently  be  considered 
as  a 'primary  advantage  of  the  sink- 
ing lundy  Ao  less  than  the  actual 
reaemption  of  debt^  The  former 
of  those  objects,  so  far  as  was  re-i 
^uisite  to  meet  that  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  which  might  be 
considered  asnecessaril^rpermanenty 
appeared  by  the  foregoing  state** 
Aient  to  have  been  ah-eady  accom- 
plished* It  hady  indeed,  been  ef- 
mcted  by  means  which,  while  they 
evinced  the  extent  of  the  resources 
ef  die  country,  and  its  firm  and 
ttnskaken  spirit,  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time  die  ei^diency  of  not 
calling  for  any  further  avoidable 
sacrihces  p  for  this  great  object  had, 
in  fact,  been  accoiliplished  by  the 
extraordinary  payment  of  more  than 
two  hmidred  mdltons  of  war  taxes. 
This  unexampled'  exertion  might 
be  considered  no  less  powerfully  co- 
operadng  with  the  sinking  fund,  in 
.  its  other  great  object  of  tne  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  since  the  creadon 
%£9rww  debt  to  aa  eqpaX-  anM)uat 


had  thereby  been  avoided.  These 
considerations  might  be  thought 
sufficient  to  prove  to  the  committee 
the  general  expediency  of  any  alte- 
ration of  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which,  without 
violating  the  provisions  of  die  act 
of  1792,  might  diminish  the  weight 
of  those  further 'burthens  which  the 
projfress  of  the  war  might  impose 
6n  the  nation  ^  and  with  thb  viev^ 
rt  might  6e  proper  to  advert  to  the 
remarkable  period  at  which  the  r^ 
demption  of  the  debt  had  actually 
arrived.r  ,When  th^  establishment 
of  the  sinking  fu^d  was  proposed 
by  Mr^  Pin  in  1786,  die  debt 
amounted  to  near  24O,600,000il;  a 
sum,  of  which  few  d)en  living  evef 
hoped  to  see  tbs  rediem'pdon,  bat 
which^  by  the  steady  pcrseverancjD' 
of  parliament  in  this  important 
measure,  had  already  been  redeem- 
ed. Having  entered  into  various 
other  statements,  he  said  it  was  his 
object  to  propose  to  the  committee' 
a  plan,  by  which  u  gradual  znd 
equable  reduction  of  debt  might  be 
provided  for,  \^ith  great  immediate 
advantage  Co  die  public^  It  wa# 
only  necessary  to  enact,  that  the 
debt  first  ^  contracted  should  be' 
deemed  to  be  the  first  paid  oS^ 
whether  purchased  hf  the  sinking 
fund  originally  provided  for  its  re«^ 
dempdon,  or  by  any  other.  He 
had  already  shown,  that  this  sup* 
posidon  involved  no  absurdity ;  the 
old  stocks,  and  the  additions  to 
them,  bein^  so  mixecH  as  to  render 
all  discrimination  impossible:  and 
it  was  surely  very  allowable  in 
pracdce  to  assume  that  any  given 
portion  of  the  public  debt  was  dis- 
charged, when*  an  equal  sum, 
funded  in  the  same  securities,  had 
been  paid  off.  A  sum  equal  to  the 
capital  of  the  whole  puUic  debt  ex- 
istme  in  17^  having  already  been 
piucoa«ed  by  the  coxnsussioners,  or 
transferred 
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fransfeired  for  ihe  redemption  of 
facnd-taz,   or  the  purchase  of  life 
^nuides,  the  execution  of  this  plan 
would  only  require,  with  regard 
richer,  to  that  suni»  or  to  anj  debt 
hereafter  to  be  redeemed,  that  a 
certificate  of  such  redemption  should 
be  published  in  the  Gazette,  and 
laid  before  parliament  by  the  com^ 
missioaers ;  and  that,  thereupon,  the 
stock  so  redeemed  and  standing  in 
the  names  of   the  commissioners 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  paf  lia- 
ment,  and  liable  to  be  cancelled,  in 
'  soch  proportions  and  at  such  times 
as  parliament  might  direct,  to  such 
an  amount  as  might  be  necessary 
for  charging,  upon  the  same  secu- 
rities, the  dividend  and  sinking  fund 
of  any  loan  which  might  have  been 
contracted  for  the  public  service  $ 
but  that  the  whole  sintcing  fund 
created  fcy  the  act  of  1789,  or  by 
^nj  subsequent  act^  should  be  con- 
dnaed  and  applied,  until  the  toi^l 
redemption  or  all  debt  existing,  or 
to  be  created  during  the  present 
war.    In  order,  however,  effectually 
to  secure  the  means  of  redeeming 
all  future  loans  within  4£  yea^Si 
and  to  preserve  a  proper  proportion 
between  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
unredeemed  debt,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  enact,  that  whenever  the 
sum  borrowed  in  any  year  should 
exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  off,  a  sink- 
ing fund   should  be  provided  for 
the  excess  of  loiin,  equal  to  one-half 
of  its  interest;  ^nd  for  the  remainder 
of  the  loan,  or  for  the  wholes  if  not 
exceeding  the   amount  to  \^  re^ 
deemed  within  the  year^  a  sinking 
fioind  of  one  per  cent,  conformable 
to  the  act  of  1792.    He  might  ako 
o]>9efve,  that  all  this  arrangement 
involved  the  repeal  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  |802,  under 
which  the  whole  sinking  fund  then 
cxisung  was  directed  to  accumulate 
at  compooud  interest.     Till  (bit 


complete  redemption  of  the  debt 
which  then  remain^  unredeemed, 
it  would  be  proper  to  make  good 
to  the  sinking  fund  the  annual  sum 
of  870,000/.  which  would  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  redemption  df 
the  di^nrrent  sums  prt)vided  for  in 
1802,  if  that  consolidadon  had  not 
taken  place,  and  if  those  sums  had 
been-  accompanied    by  the  usual 
redeeming  fund  of  one  per  cent. 
And  white  in  d>i5  respect  the  pro^ 
posed  plan  would    revert  to  the 
original  arrangements  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  it  would  als6  conform  to 
tliem    by  returning,    with    much 
greater  advantage,  to  the  principle 
of  those  provisions,  by  which  relief 
would  before  this  time  have  been 
obtained  to  the  public  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  sinking  fund,  as  esta* 
blished  by  the  act  of  1786,  and 
then  restricted  in  its  accumulation 
to  the  annual  sum  of  4',0OO,eOO& 
He  might  observe,  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  plan,  that  it  was  less  liabte 
than  any  other  modification  of  the 
sinking  fiind  to  be  abtlsed  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  encroachment  upon  it  | 
not  only  because  it  arose  out  of  the 
principles  of  the  sinking  fund  itself^ 
but  because  it  turned  entirely  on 
the  application  of  the  stock  pur* 
chased  hy  th^  (commissioners,  wnich 
must,  in  any  possible  arrangement 
of  the  sinking  fund,  be  cancelled 
sooner  or  later  |  the  only  question 
being  as  to  time  and  mode.     In 
considering  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee must  not  forget  that  the 
great  and  ultimate  ooiect  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  to  relieve  the  na^. 
tion  ^om    the   burden    of  taxes 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  it  by 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  public 
debt^    It  answered  other  collateral 
purposesof  considerable  importance, 
but  that  was  its  direct  and  imme- 
diate object.     The  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  observedi  in  coni- 
G  S  dusioUf 
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elusion,  that  he  was  sensible^in  de- 
tailing a  plan  of  such  magnitude* 
that  he  took  upon  himself  a  great 
load  of  responsibility  ;  but  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  render 
a  great  service  to  his  country,  as 
was  his  anxious  wibh,  he  was  willing 
to  risk  his  reputation  in  the  attempt, 
with  as  entire  a  devotion  as  num- 
bers of  his  gallant  countrymen  had 
exposed  their  lives,  feeling  that  the 
one  was  ^s  precious  to  him  as  the 
other  could  be  to  them.  He  did 
not  wi^,  however,  to  force  any 
plan  of  his  upon  the  house  or  the 
country  with  unbecoming  precipi- 
tation. It  was  his  desire,  that  full 
time  should  be  given  to  weigh 
every  past  of  the  |3an  he  had  sub- 
initted  5  that  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site should  consult  the  ablest  men 
and  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
subject;  and  tliat  every  member 
Aould  come  to  the  decision  of  it 
with,  a  disinterested  and  pure  desire 
to  serve  the  country.  If,  as  he 
hoped,  the  plan  he  had  submitted 
was  solid  and  well  founded,  he 
'  should,  in  that  case,  think  that  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  deserved  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  The  light  honour- 
able gentleman  then  read  the  reso- 
lutions which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee,  which  were 
nine  in  number,  and  embraced  all 
the  topics  urged  in  his  speech; 
and  he  /inally  said  that  he  hoped 
by  Monday  se'nnight  to  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

;  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  he  for 
one  acceded  to  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  upon  the  plan  of 
fais  right  honourable  friend  until  a 
future  day  ;  and  as  he  did  not  un- 
derstand his  plan,  he  should,  for  the 
present,  carefully  abstain  from 
4my  comment  upon  it  further  than 
^his^thj^t  ic  appeared  to  himi  upoa 


the  face  of  it,  to  be  the  most  inw 
portant  change  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  country  that  had 
ever  been  proposed  in  the  course  of 
a  long  and  eventful  war. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  others  spoke  to 
the- same  purport,  and  the  subject 
was  adjourned. 

March  8 — Lord  Palmerston 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
house  resolving  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  and  the  speaker 
accordingly  left  the  chair.  Mr. 
Lushington  being  seated,  at  the 
Uble, 

Lord  Palmerston  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  submicting  to  the  house 
the  army  estimates.  He  said  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain 
the  house  at  length,  since  the  vari- 
aiion  between  the  estimates  of  the 
present  and  of-  the  last  year  arose 
only  from  a  slight  augmentation  of 
effective  numbers,  and  not  from  any 
change  of  the  military  system  of 
the  country.  The  total  increase  of 
effective  numbers  was  12,000  men, 
and  the  increase  of  charge  was 
390,000/.  to  be  referred  principally 
to  the  land  forces  and  to  the  foreign 
corps.  As  upon  former  occasions^ 
he  would  advert  to  the  various 
heads  under  which  the  estimates 
were  arranged  seriatim,  and  notice 
the  increase  or  diminution  in  money 
or  men  in  each  of  thein*  Having 
^one  so,  he  said  the  number  of 
men  raised  by  ordinary  recruiting 
amounted  to  upwards  of  14^000 
men,  considerably' more  than  the 
number  of  tlie  preceding  year.  For 
three  or  four  years  back,  recruiting 
for  the  army  had  been  progressively 
improving ;  it  had  risen  from  9000 
to  upwards  of  14,000.  The  whole 
number  added  to  the  British  army 
by  the  accounts  of  last  year,  indu- 
ding  those  who  volunteered  fyora 
the  militia,  amounted  to  upwards 
Qf  2QjQ0O ;  and  for  the  service  pf 
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die  army  and  the  militiay  there  was 
raised  altogether  from  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  country  upwards  of 
24,000  men.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  military  spirit  of  the  country 
had  been  roused»  and  that  to  this 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  enlisted  was  in  a  g£<pat  mea- 
SQie  to  be  attributed*  The  total 
amonnt  of  men  who  had  entered  the 
British  army  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  including  those  raised  by  en- 
tastment,  by  volunteering  from  the 
mQitia,  by  desertion  from  the  ene- 
my, by  the  enlistment  of  foreigners 
at  home  and  in  the  peninsula,  with 
the  Spamards,  amounted  alto- 
gether to  39,700.  Th6  casualties 
lor  the  same  period  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  29,000.  Of 
^is  number  17,000  were  contained 
in  the  statements  on  the  table  of  the 
house — ^2000  had  been  subsequently 
returned  from  the  peninsula,  and 
upwards  of  4000  from  various  other 
ftreign  stations.  The  loss  in  pri- 
soners amounted  to  above  1800. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  also,  900 
privates  were  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  serje^it.  Taking  all  the  casual- 
ties together,  as  they  appeared  from 
the  returns,  they  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  26.000,  leaving  2,600 
men  unaccounted  for.  Tnis  cir- 
cnmstance  required  some  explana- 
tion. When  a  regiment  was  sent 
abroad,  the  commanding  ofEcer 
was  considered  responsible  for  all 
the  men  under  his  charge.  In  the 
course  of  service,  many  of  the  men 
became  unfit  for  duty,  and  were 
ient  home  to  be  taken  care  of*  As 
soon  as  these  men  left  the  foreign 
sution,  tbey  were  struck  oflFthe  fo- 
reigA  establishment,  and  did  not 
enter  the  home  one,  and  they  were 
not  returned  till  their  fitness  or  un- 
fitness for  future  service  could  be 
^ucertatned.  There  was,  therefore, 
^ways  acertain  number  of  men,  con- 
icitating  a  sort  of  floating  mass,  not 


included  in  the  army  at  home,  and 
not  returned  among  the  izasualties. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  should 
concliKle  with  moving  his  first  re- 
solution, that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
3,000,000/.  be  granted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  land  forces  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Captain  Bennett  objected  to  the 
mode  of  recruiting  which  now  pre- 
vailed. The  last  quarter  during 
which  the  plan  of  Mr.  Windham- 
was  allowed  a  fair  trial,  produced 
no  fewer  than  7000.  The  present 
system,  during  the  years  1 808,  9, 
JO,  11^  ha^d  been  much  Jess  pro- 
ductive; and  though  daring  the 
last  "year  the  recruitmg  was  said  to 
have  improved,  it  was,  even  includ- 
ing the  volunteering  from  the  mi- 
litia^ by  no  means  %qual  to  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  great  objection 
to  that  system  was,  that  it  crippled 
one  service  for^the  sake  of  anotner, 
and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  character  of  the  militin. 
Tlie  noble  lord  had  stated  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  at  39,000,  and 
the  casu^^ties  at  29,000.  He  was, 
however,  prepared  to  maintain  tliat 
the  army,  instead  of  bping  improved, 
was  worse  by  700  than  it  was  the 
former  year.  The  house  had  been 
congratulated  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  tlie  army,  and  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  year ;  but  of  10,000  at  which 
that  increase  was  stated,  8,000  were 
n6t  Enj^lishmen.  In  every  action  the, 
loss  of  Englishmen  was  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  foreigner's; 
and  if  to  this  loss  four  foreigners 
were  to  be  added  to  the  army  for 
every  Eoglishman,  that  army  would 
soon  come  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  foreigners.  Already 
they  constituted  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  army.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  the  loss  in  prisoners 
at  1800,  but  in  the  Gazette  not 
xhore  men  than  1500  had  appeared. 
G4  ,  Wlif 
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VThj  were  the  lists  not  published 
fairly  and  cfpenly  ?  Did  they  ima- 
gine that  this  was  a  country  which 
fould  not  bear  to  be  told  the 
« naked  truth?  He  should  have 
liked  to  hear  of  some  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  of  our 
army,  which  at  present  was  so  enor- 
jnou!>lygreat. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  general  state  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  on 
Occasions  similar  to  the  present; 
but  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  given  tlie  outline  of  a 
plan  which  he  was  soon  to  submit 
to  them  for  their  consideration,  he 
should  defer  his  observation^  on 
ihat  subject  till  that  plan  came  un^ 
der  discussion.  He  would  oaly 
$tate  at  present,  that  if  any  person 
ihought  that  he  was  less  called  on 
l!o  retrench  in  consequenpe  of  that; 
plan,  he  would  be  paying  a  very 
fead  compliment  to  his  rigli't  ho- 
nourable friend*  No  person  could 
look  at  his  plan  without  feeling  that 
it  could  be  justified  by  necessity 
idone  ;  and  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
fhe  country  would,  in  consequence 
of  it,  be  involved  in  very  serious 
difficulties.  He  wished  at  present 
xnerely  to  state  some  objections  to 
certain  parts  of  the  proposed  esti- 
mates* leaving  enumerated  several 
items,  he  csgne  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
local  militia*  fie  said,  fookinc^  to 
pur  axmies  in  the  peninsula,  he 
noped  he  mi^ht  fatter  himself  with 
ihe  expectation,  that  they  were 
about  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions with  better  effect  than  they 
bad  hitherto  lately  done;  and  if 
tills  should  be  found  to  be  the  case, 
be  thought  it  extremely  probable 
that  we  might  be  able  to  avoid 
calling  onf  the  local  militia  for  the 
present  year*  Let  no  gentleman 
Appose  that  be  undervalued  this 


class  of  our  national  force ;  bat  sti^ 
he  thought  ther^  could  be  no  ne« 
cessity  lor  calling  it  out  at  present. 
Why  call  it  out  this  year  for  four- 
teen  days,  when  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  there  being,  any  occa-* 
sion  for  it  fpr  years  to  cornel 
Would  it  not  be  better  not  at  all  to 
call  out  the  local  militia  tj^is  year^ 
and  to  call  it  out  for  twenty-one 
Gays  durine  the  next  year,  when  in 
all  probability  our  foreign' expendi- 
ture would  be  reduced  m  amount) 
Look  at  the  character  of  the  force 
itself^ it  was  not  a  force  calculate<| 
to  keep  up  the  regular  army.  Qdl- 
ing  it  out  into  actual  service  coul^ 
be  of  little  avail  where  there  wa^ 
no  dread  of  invasion  ;  and  when  tq 
this  ^as  added  the  inconvenience 
of  takings  way  from  the  agricultural 
districts  one-third  of  the  farmers'^ 
servants  for  fourteen  days,  whex\ 
they  could  nbt  be  required  ;  he 
hoped  ministers  would  be  inducedr 
to  relinouisli  that  idea  for  this  yc^, 
and  racf^er  to  call  them  out  fpr 
twenty-one  d^s  in  the  following 
year,  when  their  services  niight  b^ 
more  eflfective.  In  these  dilieren^ 
way^,  the  expense  would  be  greatly 
reduced  without  the  effective  forcq 
being  at  all  broken  In  in  upon* 

Mr.  Addtngton'  observed,  that 
few  or  no  of^cers  belonging  to  thq 
militia'  had  now  any  objection  to 
the  volunteering  into  the  linc^ 
Much  to  their  credit,  they  had  (he 
should  not  call  it  conquered  their, 
prejudices,  but  had)  overcome  their 
objections  on  that  head,  feeling  how 
important  If  was  to  do  so. in  tb^ 
war  in  which  w^  were  engaged* 
As  to  the  Ipcal  militia,  it  was  to  be 
remarked,  that  three-fourth'*  o^ 
them  were  newly  raised  men,  and 
then  it  would  bte^jeen  how  dan^ 
gerous  it  must  be  to  allow  them  t^ 
go  forth  without  knowing  thtir 
officersi  br  their  officers  knowing 
tbem.    How  far  it  might  be  pr^r 
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4ent  to.adopt  the  suggctstion  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  iq  a  subse- 
quent year,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  he  did  not  see  any  decided 
objection  to  it.  The  system,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  was  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  ought  to  be  cherished 
in  time  of  repose  and  absence  from 
external  'danger. 

Mr.  Freemantle  and  several  other 
members  spoke,  after  which  lord 
Palnier-ston  replied :  on  which  • 

Mr.  Whttbread  sard,  he  re^^ded 
die  day  on  which  the  army  estimates 
were  voted  as  an  important  day  in 
every  session^  ^nd  he  was  a  little 
flisappointeti  on  the  present  occa^ 
Sion,  that  none  of  tlf  o^  gentlemen 
who  had  maintained  that  our  ope- 
rations on  the  peninsula  should  be 
conducted  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale,   had    come    forward   with 
some  plan  to  show  how  greajter. 
force,  and  how  more  money  to  sup» 
port  tha^  force,  could  be  obtained* 
The  object  of  the  committer  how- 
ler, now  was  to  ^ee  that  so  large  a 
mm  as  17,000,OQOA  was  so  ex- 
p^ded,  as  to  m^e  it  go  as  far  as. 
a  could.      The   noble   lord,   he. 
thought,  had  t^ked  wjth  too  much 
]^?ity  about  saying  10,00Q/^  here, 
or  20,000/.  there :  if  10  or  20,000/. 
could  be  saved  any  wliere^  it  ought 
to  be  saved  ^   nay,  if  1  or  2000/< 
could  be  saved,  it  lyas  certainly  the 
boand«n  duty  of  the  committee  to 
do  it.    It  wajs  said  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  supplying  the  de^ien* 
f ies  in  the  arnpy^   He  did  not  ineaa 
tpgo  back  to  Mr.Windliam'^  plan; 
but  he  would  say,  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  if  that  most  wise, 
salutary,  and  comprehensive  mode 
had  b^  adopted  in  all  its  part^ 
and  principles,  no  such  cjiffcultiei; 
would  now  be  felt.    It  waS|  how- 
ler, too  late  to  think  of  that  plan 
now ;  and  a}l  we  xould  do  wa^  to 
Sofronihaad  to  xi)ouil)»  and  sup« 


ply  our  wants  widi  forfignf rs  44 
well  as  we  could.    With  respect  to 
the  dress  of  the  soldiers,  he  regiette4 
to  see  such  mummery— every  En- 
glishman laughed  at  them  as  theyr 
passed  alonff  uie  streets.    He  ccmLi 
wish  also  tnat  the  national  coloua 
bad  not  been  departed  frond.    AU 
the  continental  troops  were  nearlp 
clothed  in  blue  uniforms  /  whv  ha4 
we  adopted  that  colour?     Maay 
fat^l    accidents    had  happened  in 
consequence  of  it.    Our  men,  nisv 
taking  the  enemy,  had  fallen  intA 
their  hands:  sometimes  they  ha4 
fallen  biy  the  hands  of  their  owa^ 
comrades,  who  mistook  them  foe 
the  enemy.     He  saw  no  occasioi% 
£or  any  change. .  Red  was  the  es*^ 
Ublished  Engli^  colour,  and  thfl 
soldier  was  proud  of  it.     With  r^ 
gard  to  the  estimates  themselve^^ 
he  ^bought  they  ought  to  be  deii 
ierred.     The  noble  lord  had  not 
satisfactorily    accounted    for   thi^ 
10,000/*  for  repairing  the  Honf^ 
Guards.     He  had  talked  of  buildr 
ings    at    Klew ,  and    barracks    ai( 
Knightsbridge ;  but  there  was  not 
distinct   specification  of  expeosea* 
As  to  the  baxracjcs  in  Ireland,  bt 
felt   much  inclined  to  divide  thft 
committee  upon  that  point,  if  i« 
were  onlv  to  punish  the  negligencf 
of  the  noole  lord,  in  coining  to  thai 
house  unprepared  with  proper  io« 
formation    on    the   subjects      He 
knew  nothing  about  them ;  neither 
where  they  were  to  be  built,  nor  of 
vhat  they  were  to  be  built:  but  he 
^ould  inquire,  and  tell  the  housf^ 
another   time.      The    noble   lor4 
ought  tQ  T^t  t jll  another  time  then 
)>efore  be  had  the  money  voted« 
He    hoped   that   his    h<Miourabb 
friend's  resolution  about  the  pay? 
master    to    the    forces  would    be 
pressed  to  a  division ;  for  that  it 
was  a  sinecure,  appeared  from  the 
mouth  of  tW  aobte  lor4  bitoself* 
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It  was  better  to  have  one  paymaster 
at  4000/.  a  year,  .than  two  at  2000/. 
it  year  each,  for  then  ministers 
woald  have  one  vote  the  less  in  tliat 
*i^use  perhaps.  It  was  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  annul  the  office,  and  it  would  be- 
come 'them  to  show  the  country 
that  they  were  anxious  to  save  the 
public  'money,  and  likewise  to 
abridge  the  influence  of  the  crown 
in  that  house. 

"  Lord  Castlereaeh  allowed,  that 
tfits  was  the  time  for  entering  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  arniy,  but  thought 
that  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  respecting  insuffi- 
ciency of  detail,  were  only  some  of 
{hose  parliamentary  shifts  to  put  off 
a  decision  on  a  question,  which  were 
so  well  known  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr^Whitbread].  Much 
had  been  said  during  the  discussion 
concemSne  the  dress  and  equipage 
#f  the  soldiery,  but  this  was  one 
which  he  thought  the  house  was  pe- 
culiarly unfit  to  j  udge  of.  In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion,  the  noble  lord 
observed,  that  though  the  foreign 
saddle  was  so  much  decried,  it 
did  not  subject  the  horses  to  sore 
backs,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
English  saddle ;  and  though  he,  in 
common    with    other   gentlemen, 

g deferred  the  old  japanned  cavalry 
elmet  td  the  modem  bra^s  one^ 
TCt  on  consulting  a  cavalry  officer, 
be  found  that  tne  former,  in  hot 
countries^  cracked,  and  consequent- 
ly, in  the  event  of  rain,  was  im- 
mediately destroyed.  After  re- 
marking that  the  IG^OOO/.  proposed 
lor  the  horse  guards  included  also 
the  repairs  o£  other  barracks,  the 
noble  lord  said  that  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought,  tliat  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread),  who  was  so  acute  at  pick- 
^^  holes  in  a  statement  in  an^  line> 


had  raised  such  trifling  objections 
to  that  of  his  noble  friend  (brd 
Palmerston).  The  oWections  ta 
the  state  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
could  not  bear  to  the  expense  f  and 
as  to  the  constitutional  point,  if  any 
objection  were  raised  on  the  score 
of  influence,  it  should  be  brought 
on  as  a  separate  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  disapproved  of  the 
mpde  of  enlisting  men  for  life,  in 
the  moment  9f  intoxication^  or  un* 
der  circumstances  equally  impro- 
per }  and  thought  that  the  way  to 
ascertaih  the  superior  eligibility  of 
the  two  metliods  of  enlisting  for 
life,  or  for  seven  years,  was  not  to 
ask  a  man  who  was  enlisted  the 
other  day,  whether  he  repented  of 
his  resolution,  but  to  ask  htm  sevea 
years  hence.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  in  whidi  the  army  was 
clothed,  he  did  not  se^  why  gentle* 
men  in  ihat  house  might  not  form 
an  opinion  on  it,  when  their  opinion 
was  the  same  as  that  of  every  roan 
"they  met  in  the  streets,  as  well  as 
of  the  persons  who  were  condemned 
to  wear  these  trappings,  only  fit 
for  a  mountebank;  The  honour- 
able member  agreed  that  perhia* 
nent  barracks  might  be  less  expen-  • 
sive  than  temporary  ones,  in  time 
of  war,  but  contended  that  they 
would  be  more  expensive  in  the  in^ 
tervals  of  peace,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  longer  than  they  had  late- 
ly been.  He  considered  the  argti- 
xnent  of  his  honourable  friend  near 
him,  with  respect  to  the  Joint  pay- 
mastership,  as  being  perfectly  con- 
clusive. 

Several  other  members  objectied 
to  many  of  the  items ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  were  at 
length  carried. 

March  11. — Mr.  Giddy  rose  td 
make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
rights  of  books,  by  entering  the 
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same  m  -  Stationen'-ball.  Here 
•were  existing  acts  of  parHamenty 
hj  ^hich  those  who  wisfaed  to  se« 
cure  to  themselves  the  -exclusive 
right  to  the  property  of  their  works, 
could  do  so  by  entering  the  same 
in  Stat<oners'-hall,  and  furnishing 
a  certain  number  of  copies  to  the 
universities^  &c.  There  were  other 
acts  which  seemed  only  to  apply  to 
the  penalties  to  which  booksellers 
and  authors  would  be  entitled  on 
condition  of  furnishing  such  copies, 
bnt  by  which,  if  the  penalties  .were 
mot  sought  to  be  enforced,  the  uni- 
versities did  not  seem  to  be  secured 
in  their  copies.  .By  a  recent  deci- 
sion, it  had  l>een  held  that  the  uoi- 
^ersities  were  entitled  to  those  co- 
pies, whether  the  proprietors  pf  the 
works  chose  to  enter  them  in  Sta- 
tioners'-hall  or  not.  The  book- 
sellers thought  this  was  a  hardship 
upon  them,  and  that  there  were 
certain  points  relating  to  it,  in  re- 
spect of  which  they  were  entitled  to 
relief.  I  st.  They  were  required  to 
Aimish  copies  of  each  work  print^ 
on  paper  of  tlie  very  best  quality. 
JJow,  there  were  some  books  of 
which  a  few  copies  were  printed  in 
a  splendid  manner  and  upon  the 
very  best  paper.  This  regulation, 
however,  they  thought  would  he 
efficiently  satblied  by  copies  on 
less  splendid  paper.  Ano^he)-  thing 
to  which  they  objected  was  the 
furnishing  copies  of  new  editions, 
with  trifling  additions,  which  they 
thought  might  be  sufficiently  satis- 
fied by  furnishing  the  additions 
alone.  Another  objectionable  point 
was  where  there  were  reprints  of 
^cient  works,  or  where  only  a  few 
copies  were  sold.  To  illustrate  this 
last,  he  alluded  to  the  <<  Flora 
Graeca"  of  Dr.  Stbthorpe,  of  which 
only  $4«  or  35  copies  had  been  sold 
in  the  whole  of  Europe.  If  to  be 
(ompei^d  tp  giye  away  U  cqpiei 
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of  such  a  work  as  this,  must  it  ndl 
be  esteemed  a  very  great  burdea 
indeed  ?  The  honourable  member 
undertook  the  making  of  the  pre^ 
sent  motion,  not  as  a  partisan  of 
the  booksellers,  bein^  himself  much 
attached  to  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  had  spent  four  or 
five  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life* 
All  he  desired  was,  to  fall  on  what 
might  be  esteemed  the  best  plan  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  karsing* 
He  should,  therefore,  propose  that 
a  committee  be  appointed,  to  con- 
sist of  21  members,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the 
house  their  opinions  and  observ:!- 
tions  thereon. 

Mr.  Hose  agreed  that  some  mode 
must  be  fallen  on  to  secure  their 
copies  to  the  universities,  without 
too  much  trespassing  on  the  pre* 
perty  of  authors  and  booksell^Ts. . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  much  as  he 
respected  the  universities,,  would 
rather  see  them  supported  by  the 
public  than  made  a  burden  on  aii- 
thors,  which  he  conceived  the  de- 
positing of  copies  of  ev^ry  book  to 
be.  This  too  was  a  tax  only  on  an- 
thors  of  merit ;  for  the  universitiet 
did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
claim  all  the  tra^  that  issues  from 
the  daily  press ;  but  only  meant  to 
impose  this  tax  as  a  reward  for  soh 
perior  learning  and  ability.. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  thought  the 
only  inconvenience  arising  trom 
the  practice  of  depositing  copies  of 
all  publications  in  the  universitiet, 
&c.  would  be,  to  create  a  small 
additional  charge  on  the  price'; 
which  would  affect  the  bookseller 
rather  than  the  author. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  thought  die 
object  ef  the  pre^nt  application 
\^3S  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  queen  Anne,   - 
sind  to  retain  the  benefit  conferred 
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|»y  lU  SUs  hcmoonible  and  learaed 
friend  (Mr.  Wynne)  called  the  re- 
flation alluded  tOy  a  tax  on  au» 
Ssors :  it  was  incumbent,  however^ 
0n  those  whp  thus  cl^aracterized  ic, 
to  show  that  its  evils  yren  less  than 
its  advantages.  No  author,  he  was 
convinced,  would  object  to  such  a 
^istnoution  of  hif  wbrk,  if  it$  effect 
would  beto  show  it  to  thousands  of 
07C6  which  would  never  otherwise 
nee  it,  in  which  same  proportion 
Im  own  celebrity  would  be  increa^* 
ad.  A«  to  the  tdea  of  works  printed 
on  fine  wire-wovfs  paper  not  being 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
act,  he  thoi^fat  those  were  exactly 
the  works  on  which,  more  pecu- 
liarly^ such  a  burden  ought  to  fall. 
The  time  for  allowing  to  authors  a[ 
property  in  their  works,  he  thought 
ougnt  to  be  enlarged  *;  and  abo, 
that  an  alteration  ^ould  be  mad^ 
in  the  act  of  the  42d'George  IIL 
by  which  the  works  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Irish  libraries  were  limited 
to  those  actually  entered  at  Su* 
tioners^-hall. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  though  con# 
Atcted  with  one  of  the  great  bodies 
nfiected  by  the  regulations  in  ques- 
tion, declared  tha(  he  had  no  prir 
^pate  £Mmg'  on  the  subject ;  on  die 
contrari^  he  was  pertain  that  the 
body  to  nxhich  he  belonged  would 
bfr  happy  to  meet  the  question  li« 
berally,  and  that  the  only  object 
was  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  the  honour* 
able  gentlems^n  who  spoke  la^st  but 
one  was  under  a  great  mistake^ 
when  he  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  present  application  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  obligations  of  the  act  of 
queen  Anne,  and  to  retain  the  be- 
nefits of  it.  No  man  could  do  so 
without  deposithig  1 1  copies  of  his 
book:  and  by  tiie  late  decision, 
though  a  man  did  not  claim  any 
fixclusive  benefit  under  thfract,  stiU 


he  must  give  the  11  copies^  There 
was  another  mistake  under  which 
die  honourable  gentleman  laboured^ 
in  supposing,  that  the  act  of  queen 
Aime  con^rred  a  benefit  on  au- 
thors :  no  such  thing.  Before  the 
passing  of  that  act,  authors  had  the 
exclusive  property  in  their  works  ^ 
and  the  act  m  question  went  to  li- 
mit  that  right  to  H  years  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  another  penod  of 
14  years  if  the  author  should  be 
alive  at  the  expiry  of  the  lirst  pe^ 
riod.  The  only  privileges  com 
ferred  hy  this  act,  which  authors 
did  not  before  enjoy,  went  to  some 
penalties  which  were  immaterial. 
It  was  extremely  desirous  that 
every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  public  libraries ;  bt\t 
was  i(  necessary  that  this  should 
be  done  by  a  tax  upon  learning  2 
This  was  said(  to  be  a  tax  not  on 
authors  but  on  booksellers^  Was 
it  not,  however^  a  tax  on  authors 
wherever  they  kept  tiiicir  works  in 
their  own  hands  ?  As  the  case  now 
stood,  no  doubt  the  privilege  was 
absurd  and  unequal.  A  man  had! 
a  ^^ond  period  of  l4  years  in  which 
he  had  an  interest  in  his  work,  it 
he  survived  the  first  14  years;  but 
if  he  died  before  the  expiry  of  the 
first  period,  then  his  ei^ecutors  had 
no  further  interest  in  the  work^ 
This  was  to  hold  out  rewards'only 
to  jejune  works,  ^nd  to  suffer  works 
of  experience  and  merit  to  go 
without  any  reward  to  their  authors. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Giddy  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to  i^ '  and  a 
committer  appointed,  containingn 
an(iong  others,  tlie  naknes  of  ^^. 
Giddy,  sir  Wi'Scott,^  sir  J.  Nicholljj 
lord  I^almerston,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr* 
Plu^kett,  Mr.  Rose,  lord  A.. Ha* 
milton,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scot* 
land,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  &c.  No- 
thing effective  being  done  this  ses* 
tioi^  the  subject  Q^  not  tohere^ 
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fetred  to  zpdn  in  our  Parliamentarj 
Debates. 

March  12. — ^When  the  chsurniaa 
eaaie  to  put  the  sapplj  for  sick 
prisoners,    . 

Mr;  Whhbread  asked^  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
ivhich  had  appeared  iri  the  news- 
papers, that  a  late  negotiation  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  proposed 
bj  France,  bad  been  broken  off  in 
coBseqneBce  (^  the  i/iterference  of 
a  foreign  power?  He  said,  that 
th«%  were  at  preset  60,000  French 
prisoners  in  England,  and  he  could 
conceive  xlo  terms  of  negotiation 
for  their  exchange  which  should  not 
be  listeneti  to,  and  very  few  which 
ibooldnot  be  acceded  to.  He  there- 
fore proposed  thsit  the  correspon- 
dence relative  to  the  late  negotiation 
should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  ivt 
aU  such  negotiations  ^e  were[  en- 
titled to  reasonable  terms ;  and  if 
we  listened  to  any  other,  we  should 
never  obtahi  them  :  he  therefore  dif- 
fered with  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  alt  terms  should  be  accepted. 

The  conversation  then  dropped  ? 
and  the  resolution  Wa^  put  aAd 
eairied. 

The  house  \^as  then'  reisuified, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Whitbtead  rose  to  ask,  whe- 
ther thcrmanifesto  of  Louis  XVIII. 
io  the  people  of  France  #as  pub- 
lished with  the  knowledge'  or  con- 
earrence  of  ministers  ? 
'  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  that 
it  was  done  without  their  ianction. 

Mr.Tierhey  said,  he  had  heard 
that  many  copies  of  it  had  been  s^t 
en  board  of  our  ships  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  coast  of  France  $  and 
asked,  whether  thirwere  the  fact  ? 

Lord  Casdcreagh  made  no  re- 
ply: and 

Mr.  Vnutbread  added,  that  such 
t  tioiAd  do  more  thaa  anj 


thitijg  to  nnite  the  pikiple  of  France 
against  this  country,  and  prolong 
thp  wan 

Lord  Castlereagh.  "All  I  can 
say  is,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
disavow  such  a  measure." 

Mr.  Whitbxead.  ««Ahr  liM 
tC^on't  do.'* 

In  the  house  of  peers  lord 
Wellesley  rose,  and  spoke  to  the^ 
following  purport  :-^Under  all  the 
sentiments  which  inspire  aU  ranks^ 
with  respect  to  lord  Wellington,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Splendid  scenfe' 
which  his  exertions  have  opened, 
what  was  the  circumstance  which 
has  checked  his  career  of  victory— ^ 
which,  amid  the  very  acclamations 
of  triumph,  has  baffled  all  the  hopes 
and  all  the  lafbours  for  success  f 
What  was  the  reason  why  an  army,- 
of  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  language  adequate  to  express 
his  own  feelings,  and  those  ot  dief 
world,— ^an  army  never  equaUed  iri 
gallant  spirit,  and  uniting  qualities 
which  never  before  met  in  such  a 
body,«i-^with  a  general,  to  say  th^ 
least,  not  excelled  in  ancient  or 
modern  times, — ^thehope  and  glory 
of  the  great  cause  tn  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  reluge  of  his 
arm^  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers,* 
-^combining  lii  himself  all  uiosef 
characteristics  which  are  usually 
reckoned  incompatible,^n  a  causef 
iff  which  generositv  and  justice  kept 
equal  pace  with  tne  soundest  and 
dtscreetest  policy  ,-i-^wich  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  and  the  w6Hd  fixed 
upon  our  transactionsr— why  was  it 
that  the  nation's  hopes  were  only 
excited  to  be  blasted  ?  Why  was  it 
that  expectation  wa^  raised  almost 
to  certainty^  merely  to  be  prostrated 
and  overthrown  at  the  very  crisis  of 
completion  ?  Why  was  it  that,  at 
every  period  of  advantage,  advanced 
was  turned  into  retreat, — ^that  vic- 
tory, which  graced  the  vetx  l>osomf 
o£  retreat,  was  immediately  snatch- 
ed 
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#d  away,-— that  the  conquerors  of 
Salamanca  were  pursued   by  the 
conquered  uver  the  fields  of  their 
Ibraier  glory,  and  the  solid  princi- 
ples of   vigorous  offence  sunk   at 
once    intb    retreat    and    defence? 
These  were  circumstances  which  re- 
quired the   severest    consideration 
and  investigation  from  their  lord- 
ships.    Were  they  the  result  of  the 
weakness  of  the  empire,  of  the  fail- 
ure of   its  resources  ?     Was   the 
imbecility  in  the  thunderbolt,  or  in 
the  hand  that  wielded  it  ?  Had  the 
powers  of  the  country  been  inade- 
quate to   support  the   great   and 
proud  attitude  which  she  had  as- 
sumed ^-^^ot  was  the  want  of  suc- 
cess to  be  traced  to  those  who  ad- 
mbistered  the  resources  of  the  na- 
'  tion  ?     If  their  lordships  saw  .  any 
ground  to  believe  that  the  failure 
lay,  not  in  the  empire,  but  in  the 
administration  of  it,  what  ought  to 
he  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  enfeebled  its  means, 
and  betrayed  a  mighty  cause  ?    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  made 
had  been  complete,  and  England 
had  done  her  utmost, — all  tha^t  a 
patriot,  zealous  for  his  country's 
glor^  and  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
could  devise, — all  that  a  nation, 
inspired,  as  this  has  been,  with  the 
noblest  motives  of  generosity  and 
justice,  could  execute, — if,  in  spile 
of  all  these  exertions,  England  has 
not  been  able  to  advance  one  step 
nearer  to  her  object,  then  let  it  be 
considered  whether  she  should  not 
retrace    her    steps,   ,and    correct, 
though  late,  her  errors.    Which- 
ever view  was  taken  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  fullest  investigatidn 
was  required.    He  did  not  impute 
to  ministers  any  want  of  feeling  as 
to   the   magnitude   of  the  cause, 
.which  concerned  all  the  civilized 
wor)d  I  but  he  wished  to  inquire 
whether,  on  a  comparison  of*  the 
me^fa  of  the  country  with  its  exer- 


tions, its  resources  had  been  sde^ 
qaately  admillistered  ?-   When  any 
individuals  held  themselves  out  to 
the  country  as  (it  to  manage  ah  ar^ 
duous  contest,  they  should,  it  mighl 
be  thought,  be  equal  to  meet,  not 
only  obvious  and  probable  dangers^  * 
but  also  unexpected  and  unforeseeti' 
difficulties.   15u^,  perhaps,  even  the 
most  moderate  persons  would  re» 
quire  that  ministers,  proceeding  by 
gradual  steps  through    a   known 
path,  with  signs   and  beacons  to 
guide  and  confirm  them,— acting 
not  unexpectedly,  but  in  at  esta- 
blished cause,-^and  in  possession  of 
the  means  destined  by  providence, 
and  settled  by  experience,- for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  end,  r 
-—should  be  equal   to   the   crisis 
which  came  upon  them,  and  that  a 
system    of    acknowledged    policy; 
should  regularly  proceed  by  ade- 
quate causes  to  adequate  ends.  He 
would  reciir  to  the  state  of  affairs  < 
at  an  early  period  of  this  important 
struggle.     It  soon  became  a  ques- 
tion, whether,  by  securing  Portu- 
gal, we  were  not  likely  to  establish 
a  system  which  might  effectuate  the 
salvation  of  Europe,— operating  an 
an  admonition  to  those  who  wanted  . 
admonition,  and  as  an  incitemeat 
to  those  who  wanted  spirit  ?    For  it 
was  most  tnie,  that  there  was  no 
people  so  degraded  and  spiritless, 
—no  nation  over  which  a  bad  go- 
vernment had  so  spread  its  baleful 
wings, — that  could  not,  if  roused  to  . 
a  sense  of  its  sti-ength,  and  of  the 
glory  of  independence,  fumi^  men 
willing  and  capable  of  correcting 
whatever    is  erroneous    and  mis- 
chievous in  its  government.    This 
seemed  the  natural  course  of  things : 
— but  there  were  others,  and  one  in  - 
particul^,  whose  opinions  disagreed  \ 
witli  his  own,  but  whose  person 
and  character  he  now  and  always  ^ 
regarded  with  love  and  veneratioiu  ' 
To  these  it  seemed  better  .to  wait^ 
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the  event  -of  ctrcnmstances  in  other 
places.  But  his  own  decided  opi- 
nion,—*hts  own  firm  belief  and  con- 
vicdouy  expressed  in  that  house,  in 
the  cabinet,  out  of  the  house, 
everywhere,  had  always  been,  that 
the  ^at  hope  o£  Europe  lay  in  the 
exertions  o£^  Spain  and  Portugal, 
aid^  by  the  British  arms;  and 
that  this  was  the  only  scheme  to  re* 
store  afiairs,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  world.  There  were  at 
that  time  favourable  circumstances 
which  influenced  his  opinion. 
[Here  his  lordship  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plans  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  spoke 
with  strong  indignation  of  the  go- 
vernment at  home  for  not  second- 
ing with  all  their  might  our  once 
victorious  armies  in  Spain,  but  who 
for  want  of  proper  supplies  were 
obliged  to  measure  back  almost  all 
their  steps.3  As  to  the  moral  im- 
pressipa,  he  said,  of  all  others  the* 
most  important,  what  was  to  be* 
conceived  more  terrifying  to  the 
people,  more  subversive  of  the  po- 
pular respect,  more  exhausting  to 
the  popular  spirit,  than  to  see  us 
thus  alternately  advancing  and  re- ' 
treatingv  wiih  so.  little  space  be- 
tweeuj  that  it  was  almost  one 
movement  ?  "  To-day,*'  said  the 
noble  lord,  **  they  see  us  driving 
•  the  French  before  us  ;  to-morrow, 
ihe  French  driving  us  before  them ; 
and  all  their  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  natural  n-atitude,  and  patriotic 
pride,  visited  by  bitter  and  angry 
vengeance.  I  fear  that  this  system 
will  engender,  if  it  has  not  already 
engendered,  a  feeling  of  all  others 
the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  a 
cause  andun  a  quarter  of  all  others 
to  be  kept  ^he  most  untouched,  the 
noble  imd  ardent  mind  of  the  lower 
orders  of  S^ain.  This  system  of 
bustling  beginnings  and  feeble  re- 
sults, of  lofty  promises  and  sad  dis- 
^rpointmenu,  must,  of  ^  othersi 


harass  and  alienate  the.  public 
heart.  Must  they  not  say,  What 
have  you  brought  to  us  but  in- 
creased suflFerings?  We  felt  the 
yoke  of  France,  we  felt  its  griev- 
ousness ;  but  pati^ce  helped  us  to 
make  it  lighter,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  It,  we  eitid^ed  it:  but 
then  you  came,  and  we  were  re- 
lieved from  it  for  a  moment,  only 
to  find  the  pressure  come  upon  us 
with  a  keener  and  more  crushing 
violence.  I  fear,  I  strongly  fear, 
from  what  I  have  known,  and  what 
I  have  heard,  that  our  folly  has 
gone  far  to  depress  a  living  and  vi-  , 
gorous  spirit,  whose  life  and  vigour 
may  be  of  the  highest  import,  not 
merely  to  Spain,  not  merely  to 
England,  but  to  Europe, — but  to 
the  whole  world."  What  must 
(said  lord  Wellesley)  be  the  feelings 
of  the  people  when,  after  our  success, 
they  see  tne  enemy  quietly  taking  up 
his  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, with  its  richest  resources  at  his 
m'^rcy;  and  after  retreating,  and 
being  defeated,  pursuing  us  across 
the  frontier,  and  seating  himself  in 
the  capital  ?  What  must  be  their 
feelinji^n  the  sight  which  our  re- 
treating troops  afforded  ?  the  dis- 
order, the  loss  of  discipline,  the  loss 
of  character!  "^Onthis  subject  th« 
public  were  already  sufficiently  in- 
formed. The  source  of  their  infor- 
mation was  only  a  new  proof  of  the 
loftiness  and  candour  of  heart  of 
their  commander,  who  looked  for  no 
popularity,  stooped  to  no  arts  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  plainness 
of  a  great  mind  zealous  only  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  letter  of 
that  c^eneral  distinctly  stated  the^ 
disoroers  which  had  arisen  on  the  i:e« 
treat,  and  the  danger  which  must 
arise  in  future  operations  from  their 
repetition.  The  difficulties  of  the 
movement  were,  however,  to  be 
c6nsidered.  It  Vas  known  ta  all 
men  that  had  experience  of  military 
^  proceedk)|;f 
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proceedings,  that  few  mbvei^ents 
oi*  rapidity,  eithier  in  advance  or  re- 
treat, could  be  executed  without 
sohie  degree  of  disorder:    A  move- 
ihent  in  retreat  was,   of    course, 
more  liablo  to  irregulw-ity  5    biit 
still  nibre  ajjooVement  in  suA  a 
season, made  disorder  more  inevita- 
ble»     But  why  was  the  deficiency 
suffered  to  exist,  that  made  this  pe- 
rilous movement  necessary?    Had 
We  not  a  fight  to  inquireV  v^hethei- 
it  was  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  re- 
sources of  tne  country;  or  to  a  fai- 
lure in  their  management  ?    If  the 
British  general  could  have  left  a 
for^  in  the  north  sufficient  to  have 
kept  Marmont's  army  in  play,  or  a 
force  to  have  siecured  the  flanks 
from  Joseph's'  troops,  his  further 
motions^  would  have  been  in  the 
fulfilment  of  hist>riginal  plan ;  and 
the'  succeals  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion would  have  brought  an  impor- 
tant accession,  or  taken  of  a  for- 
midable opponent.     It  was  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  that  expedition 
liad  kept  Suchet  iVomi  detaching  the 
whole  of  l^is  force  1  btit  then  it  had 
hot  kept  him  from  detaching  all 
that  was  necessary  to  ans^r  his 
purpose;  Was  there  not  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  mismanagement  id 
aU   this?     He   (lord    Wellesley) 
^ould  take  his    stand  upon  two 
points.      The  first:    was  there  a 
force  in  the  country  that  could  be 
sent  to  lord  Wellington's  assis^nce, 
to  the  amount  already  stated  ?  The 
iiext.:  were  there  financistl  means, 
tvere  there  any  insUrmounfable  im- 
pediments to  die  supply  of  specie  ? 


"Yes,''  siid  lord  Wcllwley,  *'f 
have  no  doubt  that  others  are  of 
the  same  opinion  ;  yet  I  cannot  boft 
feat,  that  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(lord  Liverpool)  is  scarcely  a  con- 
vert yet.     I  remember  his  fear  of 
great  exertion,  I  remember  his  ab- 
horrence 6f  ejthausting  our  force  hf 
mij^hty  ajid  general  efforts.     But 
hive  nbt  hi^  eyes  been  opened  yet  { 
is  he  to  be  still  ah  adnairer  of  hus- 
banding and  hiding  die  national 
strength  ^    Has  he  not  seen  Russia^ 
and  seen  there  the  resuli;  of  a  vigo^ 
rous  and  bold  application  of  the 
whole  poM^ef  of  a  great  people? 
I  protest,  fnjr  lofds^   Russia   has 
done  in  this  war  what  I  expected; 
Whenever  she  turned  to  the  War  witH 
the  whole  sudden  and  mighty  im^ 
pulse  of  her  mind,  I  was  pref^ared 
for  the  event ;  for  we  know  her  re^ 
sources,  her  faculties  for  the  strug- 
glef — and  I  could  not  be  surprisra 
at  the  ruin  of  her  adversary.     ThS 
character  of  that  man  would  even 
lead  me  tov^ard^  wha^has  happened; 
I  retollect  to  ha^e  once  had  a  con* 
versation  with  a  noble  lord,  then  id 
office,  in  which  some  question  arose 
on  a  project  of  the  assassination  of 
Bonaparte  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
day.  I  of coursc^ex  pressed,-  as  was  na- 
turali  my  utter  abhorrence  of  those"^ 
mod^s  of  getting  rid  of  an  ehemf  ;' 
but  I  recollect  to  have  obsenred,* 
^veh  then,  that  independently. of  its 
strong  hostility  to  every  Christiatt^ 
and  moral  principle,  the  asiEissina<s 
tibn  of  Bon^arte  might  be  amon? 
the  most  impolitic  things  that  could 
be  done;  that  as  he  wasprobablf* 


He  laid  dovhi  those  queries,  taking  the  only  man  in  the  world  wKd 
h  for  granted,  that  th^  crisis  was  could  have  raised  his  power  to  such 
one  which  required  the  strongest  si  height,  '^so  that  he  was  probably^ 
and  most  animated-  eftbrts  of  the  the  only  xfian  who  couM  bring  it 
country,  that  our  wh6le  stretii^th  into  such  imminent  danger,-^ist 
ihould  be  displayed,  that  nothing  eagerness  for  pow^  was  so  ihordi- 
ihould  be  iieglected  whidi  would  nate, — ^his  jealousy  of  indepen- 
dable us  to  bring  our  whole  power  dence  so  fi.erce,-rhis  keenness  of  ap- 
to  the  exigences  of  the  oSoineDt;  petite  so  feveti^  in  siU  that  totidiedp 
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his  cUnbiixnii  cm  hi  the  most  tn» 
fling  thingSt— ^hat  he  must  plunge 
into  desperate  difficalties.  He  was 
of  sm  order  of  mtnds  that  by  luu 
tare  make  far  themselves  great  it* 
verses^  But  in  all  of  the  questioa 
that  touches  upon  £nff]and»  t  ean^ 
not  doubt,  T  nerer  donbtedf  that 
'  the  most  decided  stretch  of  oof 
means  was  diie,--«>not  mereljr  as  a 
doty  to  Rasbia,-»bat  was  in  every 
view  of  it  the  most  discreetly  9C0«> 
somical,  the  most  considerately 
prudent,  the  most  plainly  wise,  as 
well  as  the  most  grand,  the  most 
nuignificent,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  name  of  England. 
He  requested  to  know  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department,  vnhf  he  did  not  send 
his  reinforcements,  when  he  knew 
of  the  state  of  affairs  between 
France  and  Rnssia  i  He  had  been 
told,  that  lord  Wellington  thought 
that  between  Christmas  and  March 
was  the  proper  time  for  sending 
them.  Though  that  was  unques% 
tionably  the  best  sbason,  yet  it  af* 
forded  no  sufficient  and  solid 
groond  for  acting  upon,  under  all 
the  circumstances  Might  not  our 
commander,  ii>  the  operations,  have 
gained  a  victory,  or  suffered  ti  fail- 
ure, either  of  which  might  require 
additioQal  support  i  That  opinion 
could  not  justtfy  ministers.  It  was 
true,  that  the  eflvcieiicy  of  our  force 
was  desirable  in  all  our  posseuions 
at  home  or  abroad ;  but  common 
rules  might  not  apply  to  extraor* 
llinary  cases.  In  case  of  conquests 
in  the  East  or  the  West  Indies, 
whi<Ji  lequh-ed  more  tn)ops  in  those 
quarters,  the  ordin^ury  t^gnlationt 
respecting  tb^  sending  pern  cut 
would  not  be  taken  as  invar^ride 
rules.  How  much  more  sQongly 
did  this  apply  here  I  Did  no^  gOv 
vermn^ent  see  the  apprdachtng  con^ 
flict  of  Roasia  and  France,  m  time 
sufficient  to  4k)V  Um  propriety  of 
I«3. 


increastne  «ir  military  strength  ia 
Spain  eai^T  in  18IS^?  If  their  )ok1. 
ships  would  grant  a  committet,  be 
pledged  himself  to  show  them,  that 
the  mnforcemcnts  wanted  wer^ 
ready  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Ministers  talked  about  rtinforcing 
only  between  Chriumas  and  July, 
as  if  it  would  be  a  sort  of  outran 
and  insult  So  the  feelings  of  the 
commander  in  chief  to  do  so!  Mfn 
are  sent  off  at  the  chosen  pcriod.t 
but  on  what  principle,  he  again  d*» 
znanded,  were  the  rest  kept  bade 
till  after  th  ebattle  of  Salamanca^** 
when,  they  say,  they  sent  all  the 
men  they  could  ?  Well :  lihese 
noen  were  sent  at  the  equinox,  sirf**. 
fering  in  the  greatest  degree  even 
while  their  vessels  were  riding  at 
anchor;  'and  they  did  arrive  at 
Lisbon  in  November,  at  a  season 
when  the  roads  were  in  such  a  state 
as  to  make  an  immediate  junction 
impracticable.  When  told  that  men 
ought  only  to  be  sent  at  the  proper 
season,how  happened  it,  but  thro  ugh 
improvidence,  that  these  troops 
were  dets^ined  till  they  were  at  last 
sent  out  at  the  very  wont  season  ? 
[His  lordship  went  into  a  variety 
of  other  details,  in  which  we  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him.]  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  noble  lord  (lord  Bathur-^t) 
would  rise  and  answer  him|  but  he 
desfitid  a  clear,  a  direct,  and  satis* 
factory  answer  9  he  wi^ed  to  be 
informed  why  the  noble  lord  had 
not  sent  out  his  troops  in  time  to 
he  of  service  to  the  catuse  of  the  pe- 
ninsula i  He  trusted  th^t  the  noble 
lord  would  not  revive  the  days  of 
Marlborough,  and  bring  down  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  arguments  by 
comparative  views  a^d  reference  to  " 
past  ages ;  but  that  he  would  can- 
didly submit  to  be  tried  by  ^hat 
he  had  really  done,  and  by  what  was 
then  acUliUy  passing.  **  I  am  not,!' 
ii  coiKinued 
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.continued  the  marquts  WeUesky* 
*«  to  be  told  that  all  things  have 
been  conducted  with  wisdom  and* 
true  policy  ;  that  evciy  thing  is  as 
#]t  ought  to  be»  because  lord  Wel- 
lington is  satisfied  :  nor  am  I 
to  be  told,  because  lord  Wel- 
lington is  satisfied*  that  .therefore 
the  parliament  is  satisfied, — the 
people  of  ^England  are  satisQed,-*- 
and  the  country  is  satisfied.  There  is 
in  such  an  assurance  a  very  strange 
and  striking  singulaiity  of  state* 
inent,  accompanied  by  an  unac- 
countable absurdity  of  inference. 
Why  (am  I  not  justified  in  asking) 
vrere  his  plans  rendered  abortive  ? 
-  Why  were  his  objects  defeated  ? 
lyhy  did  he  retire  before  the  veryar- 
my-hehad  conquered  ?  Why  did  the 
CG-opcration  C'i  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition fail  him,  at  the  very  crisis 
when  he  most  wan  ted ,  and  most 
relied  upon*  its  assistance  ?  But  if 
die  marquis  of  Wellington  b^  satis- 
fied, let   me   put  it  fairly  to  the 

'  house,  and  to  the  noble  lord,  can 
that  be  a  reason  why  all  iuquiry 

'  should  be  Btopjied  ?  What  grounds 
has  the  nation  for  being  satisfied, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  just  ground 
of  satisfaction,  that  because  tiieir 
general,  in  want  of  the  means  of 
•doing  more,  has  done  his  duty? 
I- cannot,  my  lords,  consider  this  as 
a  reas'Jn  why  your  lordships,  and 
the  country  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
■  J  stand  before  your  lordships  to 
assert  the  vigour  of  tlie  ,British 
empire,  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  copiousness  of  our  resources, 
and  to  uphold  the  m.ignitude  of 
our  means.  I  contend,  that  inquiry 
has  beconr.e  necessarv,  though  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  ot  ascertaining 
from  what  causes,  and  by  what 
ne.i»iect,  the  system  adopted  wifh 
lespcct  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Weir  ifi  the  peninsula  has  proved 
Ws.ik  ;ind  defective.  We  find  in  the 
JmilJre  aad  dis?;on:fiiurc  Qf  ovir  iff* 


▼eterate  enemy,  a  strong  vgiuuent 
io  favour  of  this  inquiry.  For  ■ 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  * 
trhimphs  of  our  alljr,  and  of  the 
defeats  of  the  enemy  ?  The  vast 
armies  which  he  mar  Jialled'and  fed 
with  all  the  proud  anticipation  of 
victory,  and  tne«full  confidence  of 
success,  have  perished.  Yet  is  he 
still  allowed  to  wield  the  sceptre  of 
dominion,  and  to  raise  his  balefiil 
crest  in  France*  But  what  has 
enabled  him  to  do  so  ?  It  is  be- 
cause ministers  have  not  hesitated 
to  declare  that  England  is  unequal 
to  the  contest  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged;  that  her  vigour,  her  re- 
sources and  means  are  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  war  in  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  that  she  has  tried  every 
effort,  and  strained  every  nerve,  in 
vaim  I  say,  my  lords,  it  is  impose- 
sible  that  you  can  sanction  the  prin- 
ciple, that  England  is  so  reduced-^ 
so  worn  out — so  exhausted,  as  to 
be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war,  with 
that  proud  and  conscious  sense  of 
the  strength  and  energy  which  she 
must  and  does  possess.  Although 
she  has  been  foiled  in  the  expected 
accomplishment  of  her  wrishes  and 
object;  although  she  has  not  at- 
tained that  exalted  station  in  the 
scale  of  national  glory  and  nai^ional 
prospeiity  to  which  she  had  a  right 
to»aspire,  were  her  native-  means 
and  resources  but  wisdy  and  pro- 
videnily  applied^-I  feel,  and  I 
trust  your  lordsliips  feel  with  me, 
that  her  vigour  and  energies  are 
competent  to  meet  greater  trials, 
and  surmount  dimculties  still 
more  serious  and  perplexing,  £ 
am,  therefore,  my  lords,  justified  in 
thini^ing  tliat  you  will  not,  by  your 
vote  this  night,  sanction  the. weak- 
ness and  inadequacy  of  the  country 
in  such  a  cause,  and  that  whilst  she  is 
struggling  for  objects  equally  dear 
to  her  interests  and  to  her  glory." 
His  IoT4»bip  concluded  od«  of  the 
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ablest' speeches  ever  delitrered  in 

parliament,  hj  moving^  "That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  circqpistances  and  result  of 
the  last  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
rf  Spain." 

Lord  Bathurst  began  by  obsenr- 
ing,  that  no  inferences  could  he 
drawn  of  any  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  in  con-  ^ 
sequence  of  the  allusions  made  by 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  to 
the    causes    why    tlie   marquis  of 
Wellington  oueht  not  to  be  satisfied. 
For  himselfy  he  could  safely  say, 
that  there  existed  every  convincing 
proof  that  tlie  marquis  of  Welling- 
ton was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  govem- 
2nent  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula.  Yet,  although  he  en- 
tertained no  apprehension  of  being 
contradicted  in  that  decided  state- 
tnentf  he  should  not  therefore  think 
himself  justified  in  maintainmg  that 
tlieir  lordships  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
If  a  full  and  proper  oasewere  made 
out  as  the  proper  ground  of  in- 
quiry.     He    certainly  would   not 
follow  the  noble  lord  through  all 
his  statements  and  assertions;  but 
isiben  the  noble  lord  maintained, 
that  the  system  pursued  wkh    re- 
spect to  Spain  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  press 
upon  the  noble  lord  the  justice  and 
necessitv  of  supporting  his  assertion 
by  auihenttc    proofs.     What,    he 
\rould  ask,  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  campaign  which  were  made 
the  subject  ot  such  reproach  to  his 
majesty's    government  ?     Badajoz 
was  taken  ;  and  after  the  capture  of 
that  strong  fortress,  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  gloriously  gained, 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  and . 
Seville  was  cleared  of  the  French 
troops.      Were     these    events    no 
proofs  of  the  triumph  of  the  British 
9rm  i  sind  was  it  no  circumstance 
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that  20«(X)0  prisoners  and  80  pieces 
of  cannon  had  been  taken  ?  These* 
he  begged  leave  to  sHy,  were,  great 
and  glorious  resulu.  Was  the 
occupying  one  of  the  best  armies* 
commanded  by  the  best  generals 
of  France,  to  be  consideied  as 
nothing  ?  When  the  noble  lord^ 
underto6k  to  support  his  assertions/ 
by  remarking  on  the  advance  of 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  to  Sa* 
lamanca,  he  forgot  the  fact,  that 
it  was  the  plan  of  the  marquis  of 
Wellington  himself.  He -should 
be  equally  explicit  in  assuring  the 
house,  and  tlie  noble  lord,  that  no 
engagements  had  been  made  with 
the  m.irquis  of  Wellington  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government ; 
that  no  proposals  had  been  made 
by  him .  to  them ;  that  tliey  had 
received  no  representations  from 
him  ;  and  that  the  plan  upon 
wjiich  he  had  formed  and  con* 
ducted  his  operations  was  entirely 
his  own.  The  noble  lord,  when  he 
complains  of  the  paucity  of  force 
seat  out,  mnst  have  forgotten  that 
the  uufortuivite  distui  b.uices  in  the 
beginning  of  last  samtncr  required 
tiie  presence  of  some  regiments, 
particularly  cavalry,  lie  forgeis 
that  the  40,C00  troops  on  home 
service  were  necess.uily  extended 
over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. [A  cry  of  Iltary  hear  !  ft om 
hrd  Grey  and  other  l.rih.)  He 
understood  this  expression  of  feel- 
ing as  alluding  to  the  catholic 
claims,  and  their  supposed  eiFects; 
but  he  merely  stated  tJie  fact  of  the 
distribution  of  the  troops  over  the 
united  kingdom.  Miiny  of  the 
regiments,  it  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, were  skeletons,  sent  home 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  re* 
fresWment,  and  the  recovery  of  their 
health  deteriorated  in  active  ser- 
vice* The  greater  part  were  mere 
|i  2     ^  second 
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lecond  bdttiillansy  eihpTbyed  fn  re^ 
teivinj;  and  disciplining  recrtitts  i ' 
rtrj  tew    of  them  could  muster 
xnore  than  500  men,  and  he  would 
ask,  could   they   admit   of  latee 
drafts  being  made  ffoih  them  i  He 
Would  not  |)i'esume  to  follow  the 
noble  marquis  into  all  the  points  of 
iiis  elaborate  speech;     hut    there 
Viere  one  or  two  matters^  connected 
with  th6  diilitary  expenditure  of 
the'countrr,    to    Which  he   mudt 
shortly  allude.     'The  noble   lord 
leemed  to  stippos^  it  aii  easy  thing 
to  increase  our  foreign  expenditure 
by    an    additional    million^    Biit 
besides  th^  rdislng  of  the  mbney, 
it  was  difficult  to   calculate    tJte 
effects    of  siifch    ipplfcation,     A 
million  sent  abroad  was  not  like 
the  same  sum  spent  at  home  i  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  Was  lost  by  the 
unfavourable  exchange;    and  the 
addition,  of  such  a  sum,  operating 
ItiU    fixrihet    M    ike    eich^nges^ 
might    affect   the    whole  of    our 
foreign    expenditure.     If,  for  in* 
'  Itance,  you  resblved  to  expend  12 
inillions  instead  of  11,  such  might 
be  the  eflfect  in  the  present  state  of 
the  ^6tirte  of  exchange,  that  it  might 
in  fact  require  15  millions,  instead 
of  12,  to  attain  your  object.   When 
the  continent  was  open  to  our  com- 
merce, the  foreign   expenditure  of 
the  country  operated  as  a  sort  of 
bounty  on  tlie  export  of  our  manu- 
factures ;  thus  indirectly  assisting 
our  industry  and   resources :   but, 
unfortunately,  tlie  establishment  of 
the    continental   system    had    di- 
minished our  exports  at  the  mo- 
ment when  our  foreign  expenditure 
was  largesf^*»Kioubly,  in  this  way, 
depressing  the  course  of  exchange. 
One  word  with  regard  to  licenses  i 
tie  Would  assert  that,  in  TOint  of 
fact,  they  were    lately  the   only 
taldaais  of  trading  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  conttn^ti    Biit  as  faur 


sis  licenses  were  concerned^,  tlie  (>ai^ 
lance  of  trade  was  in  our  favour  } 
and  thus  they  enabled  us  better  to 
stipjxnt  the  burthens  which  the 
exertions  of  the  country  required. 

Lord  Grey  and  lord  Boringdoit 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  motion,  and 
tne  lords  Aberdeen  aiid  Liverpool 
against  it :  the  last  in  conclusion  . 
said:  The  noble  inarquis  had 
stated^  that  the  expenses  of  sending 
out  an  afmy  would  only  be  the 
difiei^nce  of  keeping  them  abroad 
and  at  home*  This  was  not  ex- 
actly true ;  the  difficitlties  of  sup- 
porting an  army  abroad  should  be 
taken-  into  consideration.  The 
support  must  arise  either  from  sup- 
plies, specie,  or  credit.  The  first  wer* 
necessarily  limited,  and  became 
fnore  difficult,  and  less  available,  in 
proportion  as  the  army  marched 
further  from  thfe  coast.  As  to  the 
second,  thefe  had  been  no  Ibntt  but 
practicability  s  notwithstanding  the 
State  of  the  thiitket,  and  the  price 
of  bullion,  ^ore  ^jpecie  had  beet^ 
sent  out  in  the  last  than  bad  beet^ 
supplied  in  thtf  two  prececfiiig  cam- 
paigns. The  resoiu-ceS  arming  frorot 
credit  had  necessarily  been  gr^tl][' 
affected  by  the  state  of  eichange. 
Which  all  oyer  Europe  had  been 
unfavourable  to  England,  afid  b)r 
the  disturbed  statfe  or  8outh  Ame- 
rica ;  owing  to  Which  latter  df- 
cumstance,  only  eight  millions  o£ 
dollars  had  been  importled  into  the 
peninsula,  instead  of  the  S5  millions 
sent  m  time  of  peace.  This  proved 
that  there  wer^  necessaty  limits 
which  the  expenses  of  the  country 
could  hot  exceed.  But,  said  the. 
noble  marquis,  vby  not  send  an 
army  of  50,000  men  ?  Because,  to 
send  such  a  force,  without  the 
means  of  supporting  it,  would  not 
be  to  strengthen,  but  to  wealcen 
lord  Wellington.  Whatever  couM 
be  done,  the  ministers  had  done; 

they 
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Atf  liad  crerj  disposition  to  r9- 
icdve  new  lights,  if  new  lij^hts  wenp 
to  be  afforded  ;  no  such  lights  h^d 
teen  supplied.  He  trvsted  the 
oobk  lords  would  see  ^o  grouted 
for  am  inquiij,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  the  e;(pe€t^tions 
of  lord  WeUingtoo  had  hern  disapr 
pointed.  The  nainifSters  h^4  ^^o 
^oeiRies  to  /contend  with;'  chose 
who  thougbx  every  tht/ig,  and  those 
who  thought  nothing  cojuld  hatve 
been  done;  those  who  thought 
Portugal  W9S  indefensible^  and 
those  who  thought  the  French 
might  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  Hie 
predictions  of  failure  were  at  an^ 
Csite  falsified*  Po/tn^l  was  se- 
curtd«  and  Spam  reheved.  But 
|he  great  advantage  <^  the  cam- 
paign   was    the    example   which 


Spain  presented  to  Europe  f  it  had 
operated  upon  Russia ;  what  Spai^ 
had  done»  she*  possessing  indeed 
the  sufverior  adygntage  of  an  united 
goveminenti  had  done  also:  and 
be  hoped  th^t  every  country^ 
attaching  itself  to  its  own  consti- 
tution and  sovereign^  would  look 
to  its  own  energies  for  tbjK  means 
of  defence  and  purity,  Spain 
had  led  tjye  yntf,  and  S-Ussia  ha4 
followed  it  with  success :  and  he 
trusted  tbe  brilliant  example  would 
not  be  lost  on  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  house  divided  |  when  the 
numbers  wer/p. 

Content  31  Proxies  8-—  $9 
Not  conjtent  70    Fh>xies    f &-1-1 1$ 


Majority 
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fkhua  M  a6/  Mutn^  BiH^^^m  Lord  CoitUriagVi  Resolution  an  ihg  Spt^wml 
of  the  East  IttiRa  Company* sCbatttr-'^n  tb^  Finances  of  the  Comnfry^^EM' 
smimsHms  of  Mr*  Wartfn  Hastings  and  Lord  Teignmoutbgn  the  Affmrs  of 
the  East  Indus  Compasgh^ Debate  on  th0  fVflys  andMoansr—Hr,  Lofkhart^s 
Motion  on  the  Banimpt  Laws — Debate  on  the  Marquis  of  iVefleslef^  Afo» 
tioa  on  renemag  the  East  Indian  Cbar^er^Sirfyilliaifi  Scott's  Motion  for  the 
Regulmtionof  Ecclesiastical  Courts — Mr.  Wharton^  son  Westminster  Improve^ 


*Mr.  Ro^e  on  Apprenticeship  Z,aws — Mr.  Smith* i on theTrinity  Act§ 
'•^Debase  on  Lord  Darnlefs  Motion  on  the  Ntsvgl  Administration — /o^* 
taest  Appeal  Cfituse and  Dec'fslfin — Ci^ilLi^t, 


MARCH  15-r-The  house  /of 
commons  resolvii\^  itself  jnto 
a  committee  on  the  mutiny  bill : 
'  Lord  Palmerston  moved  for  leave 
to  insert  a  clause,  inflicting  a  pe- 
nalty oa  those  persons  who  raised 
mmits  onderfaOsepxi^ti^nicesy  I^eay; 
giieo. 

Ceputn  Bennett  moved  to  insert 
saf^eral  clauses  rdating  to  the  in- 
i^f^ioa  of  iOprponi)  ^s^ment  in 


dbe  army.  The  first  jdause  was  to 
inake  it  unlaj^ul  for  any  general^ 
commanding  ofiicer^  court-martial.  * 
^c.  to  inmct  the  punishment  of 
flogging  on  any  of  the  troops 
serymg  in  Qreat  Bricain,  Ireland* 
the  Isles  of  .Gyemsey,  Jersey,  and 
sihe  Isle  of  Man.  2.  To  p>ake  it 
lawful  to  sentence  the  troops 
serving  abroad  to  receive  corporal 
pynishmentf  provided  thi^  punish* 
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ment  did  not  exceed  100  lashes. 
S.  To  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer,  after  a  part  of  the  sentence 
had  been  inflicted,  tb  order  any 
man  to  be  brought  out  a  second 
time  to  receive  the  remaining  lashes. 
In  the  proposal  to  insert  the  last 
clause,  he  hoped  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  judge  advocate  (Mr.  Man- 
ners  Sutton),  who  had  on  a  former 
oci^sion .  dec]  yred  his  opinion  that 
such  renewal  of  the  punibhment  v  as 
illegal.  He  then  mentioned  an 
instance  jelatcd  to  him  by  an  offi- 
cer lately  come  from  the  peninsula, 
of  a  general  who,  disapproving  of 
the  mode  of  punishing  a  soldier  by 
confinemient,  had  ordered  the  black 
book  to  be  brought,  and\finding 
him  debtor  so  many  lashes,  imme- 
diately had  him  tied  up  to  tfie  hal- 
bcrts  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Palroerston  said  that,  after 
the  repeated  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  question,  he 
should  not  trouble  the  house  with 
•any  observations,  but  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  the  iiitroduclion 
of  the  proposed  clauses.   ^ 

Sir  F.  BurJctt  snid,  th?it  the  sy- 
stem of  flogging  wjs  reprobated  by 
every  thinking  and  humane  mind, 
as  an  ignorant  substitute  for  die 
only  proper  mode  of  punishment 
for  smaller  offences,  namely,  con- 
finement. Tl^  facts  and  argu- 
jnents  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward on  this  subject,  had  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  bringing  this 
punishment  into  comparative  dis- 
use  ;  but  he  shoulcj  rever  rest  con- 
tented without  its  total  abolition.. 
He  wished  to  have  known  from  the 
noble  lord,  how  far  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  respecting  the 
number  of  lashes,  extended?  For 
nearly  1500  were  often  given,  and 
the  unfortunate  victim. vas  some- 
times brought  out  threCi  four^  or 


.  five  times,  to  receive  them.  Bofr 
whatever  was  now  the  disuse  oF 
this  barbarous  and  humiliating 
custom,  or  the*  limitations  imposed 
on  its  exercise,  he  wished  that  nor 
discretion  should  be  left  on  this 
subject  to  eourt-martials,  or  com- 
manding officers.  At  present  tt 
brave  and  veteran  soldier  might  be 
sentenced  to  this  punishment  by  an 
unfledged  ensign,  and  not  only  havQ 
the  fte3i  torn  off  his  bones,  but  an 
indelible  stigma  fixed  upon  his 
character,  and  upon  the  peace  and 
lastin?  happiness  of  his  mind.  This 
punishment  coctld  do  no  good ;  it 
was  never  known  to  reform  a  bad 
soldier,  but  had  often  destroyed 
good  ones.  Those  regiments  were 
uniformly  the  best  disciplined  where 
corporal  punishment  was  the  l^st 
used.  The  honourable  baronet 
thought  that  there  should  be  a 
scale  of  rewards  in  the  army,  as 
well  as  a  scale  of  punishments ; 
and  O^at  if  a  decent  provision  were 
made  for  those  who  had  served  for 
so  many  years  in  the  army,,  to 
which  however  tliey  would  not  be 
entitled  without  a  gpod  character, 
this  would  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  good  behaviour. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  thought  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  cor- 
poral punishment  at  present.  It 
had,  however,  fallen  very  much  into 
disuse.  Though'  tlie  number  of 
court-martials  now  vrere  three  times 
as  many  as  formerly,  the  actual 
aggregate  of  cases  in  which  corpo« 
ral  punishment  was  inflicted,  was 
considerably  less.  The  sentence  of- 
flogging  was  exchanged,  in  two 
cases  out  of  three,  into  that  of  ge- 
neral service;  and  in  most  other 
cases  confinement  was  adopted. 
There  was  a  general  disposition* 
almost  an  avldtty^  in  commanding 
officers,  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
mode  of  punishment  in  preference 

to 
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to  flogging*  He  then  adverted  to 
some  cases  of  a  peculiar  liardship 
broueht  forward  by  sir  Francis 
BorcKCt  last'year.  Into  all  of  these 
supposed  cases  inquiry  bad  been 
made,  and,  the  accusation  was  found 
in  every  one  of  them  to  have  ben  uu 
terly  groundless.  As  to  the  system 
of  reward  proposed  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  he  would  onlj  say,  that  if 
such  a  system  were  shown  to  be 
practicable,  there  was  no  one  who 
would  more  gladly  assent  to  it  than 
himself:  but  the  theory  of  philan- 
tropy  was  one  thing,  and  the 
power  of  making  every  body  rich 
was  another. 

Colonel  Duckett  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  present  system.  He  at  the 
same  time  repelled  an  insinuation 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  in  the  militia 
they  somedmes  flogged  all  round. 
In  the  militia,  he  said,  there  was 
much  less  flogging  than  in  the  re- 
gulars,  and  yet  it  would  be  found 
dsat  the  discipline  of  the  militia 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  regulars. 
Mr.  Whitbread  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  temper  with 
which  thn  question  had  thattiight 
been  debated,  and  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  in  ques- 
tion. About  20  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  young  member  of  that 
house,  he  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  place,  this  practice,  so 
much  to  be  reprobated,  of  bringing 
out  men  twice  to  receive  one  sen- 
tence. It  was  then  said,  in  oppo^ 
sitson  to  him,  that  it  was  most  hor- 
rible to  mention  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  house,-*-that  the  sol- 
diers had  by  no  means  too  much 
flogging,— that  a  lash;  could  not 
^  spared.  Now,  however,  owing  in 
a  great  de^ee  tp  the  honourable 
baronet  behind  him,  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dect),  who  had  brought  the  matter 
lepestt^dly    into    discusiiofij;    «md 


owing  to  die  interference  of  tfa« 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo» 
site  (Mr.  M.  Sutton),  the  punish* 
ment  was  in  a  great  degree  got  rid 
oflF.  He  (Mr.  Whitbread)  should 
not  press  the  point  at  that  moment^ 
as  it  was  not  then  ripe  for  discus- 
sion ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  by- 
the  silent  progress  of  time,  when 
the  ofilcers  should  find  the  dtsad« 
vantageousness  of  this  sort  of  pu- 
nishment, it  would  gradu;illy  di^ 
minish,  until  finally  abolished. 

March  22.*— The  house  of  com- 
mons having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  India  affairs,  and 
to  consider  a  petition  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  company 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charted, 

Lord  Casdereagh  said  they  had 
to  discharge  a  duty  unprecedented 
in  any  other  state.  They  had  to 
provide  for  the  happiness,  cotnfort, 
and  government  of  a  body  of'  mefi 
^exceeding  three-fold  the  population 
of  the  parent  state.  He  had  n0 
difliculty  in  stating,  on  his  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  wifh 
whom  he  acted,  that  if  the  regula- 
tions which  he  was  about  to  propose 
for  the  adoption  of  thQ  house,  in 
.  the  form  of  resolutions^  must  have 
the  necesisary  cons^tqiyence  of  en* 
dangering— far  mi»*  if  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  pulling  down  the 
system  by  wl)ich  the  Indian  em« 
pire  had  hithf  rto  been  acquired  and 
neld  togetbtr— they  would  feel 
theni^seUes  called  upon  to  hesitate 
m^ch  befoiethey  recomfnended  the 
adoption  Qf  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeuing.  At  the  same  rime,  how- 
ever, he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  lapse  of  ye^rs  aiid  enlisting 
•circumstances  had  rendered  a  par- 
tial change  in  the  system  of  policy 
hitherto  observed  towards  our  In- 
dian possessions  indispensably  re* 
quisitf ,  and  that  there  was  no  part 
^of  thf  empire  mor»  concerned  in 
H  4  adopting 
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mdoipting  that  change  than  the 
East  In4ia  company  itself.  The 
mode  of  goyernment  adopted  by 
the  East  India  company  had  cer* 
tainly  raised  and  preserved  an  em- 
pire unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
I  the  world ;  and  they  had  governed  ' 
the  people  ttn(}er  tlieir  control,  on 
a  principle  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  the  happiness  of  the  go- 
.vemed*  He  did  not  believe  the 
history  of  the  world  had  ever  pro* 
duced  its  parallel—- a  system  by 
which  a  population  of  50  millions 
of  native  subjects  were  governed^ 
while  the  civil  officers  of  the  com* 
pany  by  whom  the  government  was 
conducted  did  not  exceed  1600; 
and  this  too  under  a  government 
than  which  there  never  was  a 
mildery  lior  one  by  which  the  bap^ 
piness  of  the  people  was  more  con- 
»idted.  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  ever  a  government  pos- 
sessed of  servants  of  greater  ability 
or  character  than  those  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  said,  and  he 
taid  so  V^^  sincerity*  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  set  of  public  ser- 
vants whose  merits'  were  so  con- 
ipicuous,  ',or  whole  ac(i  of  delin- 

•  qoency  were  so  few,  as  tliose  of  the 
.£ast  Indta>aoiniMi^7i  Mbiisters,  be 

saidt  were  miftd  on  to  form  a 
•judgement  84  to  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  so  as  toconsuU  the  just  fights 
of  the  public  of  this  cpuntry,  and  of 
the  Eastlndra  company,  taking  care 
•at  the  same  time,  not  tb  lose  si|^t 
cf  the  happiness  of  th^  natiye  m^ 

•  habitants  o3F  our  Eastern  empine* 
They  jnkfat  Jiave  formed  an  emp- 
neous  jiMlgsieiit  in  these  respects. 
Tbey  tmly  la^bed,  however,  to  be 
convinced  of  4bis  to  retract*  They 
had  procfdW  on.  a  firmconvictien 
that  what  he  had  nofW  to  propose 
was  safe  and  expedient*  ^fliey  were 

/open,  hpwcver,  toconvicttoori  and 
it  fcottviocedl^y  weiewK»||^  tbey 


should  feel  it  no  reproach  to '  AiciF 
understandings  to  admit  that  they 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  tbf^ 
plan  which  had  occurred  to  them 
was  not  that  which  was  most  con* 
sorant  to  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned.  He  hoped,  however^ 
when  he  had  stated  the  view  he  tn* 
tertained  of  the  matter,  the  house 
would  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  noc 
such  a  proposition  as  went  in  anj 
unnecessary  degree  to  break  ia 
upon  the  chartered  Vights  of -the 
company.  The  first  question  to  be 
considered  was,  whether  the  house 
ought  to  persevere  in  the  old  sy* 
stem  as  to  India ;  whetfier  it  oug^t 
now  to  adopt  a  new  system ;, or  If 
it  would  not  be  better  to  purine  a 
middli^  course,  without  going  to 
either  of  the  two  extremes  f  with 
reference  .to  the  first  propositioot 
and  being  of  opinion  that  tne  char* 
ter,  if  to  be.  renewed,  ought  not  to 
be  renewed  for  anv  shorter  space 
than  20  years,  his  lordship  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  system 
acted  on  for  the  kst  20  Tears  could 
not  be  persevered  in  far  anodier 
space  of  the  same  endurance,  wirh 
regard  to  die  mterests  of  the  pub- 
lic at  home,io  those  of  the  native 
populationabroad,  or  to  the  geoe- 
ral  interests  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany  itself.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  discussions  of  the  natuve  of 
the  present  should  too  frequently 
be  gone  into  :  therefore,  if  to  he 
renewed  at  all,  he  thought  the 
company's  chatter  should  be  re» 
newed  tor  90  years.  If  this  was 
to  be  the  case,  then  he  could  see  no 
principle  of  justice  or  policy  which 
could  warrant  the  house  in  ^ng 
up  die  capital  of  oneJbalf  ot  the 
globe,  and  confining  the  exclusive 
trade  to  India  to  die  company, 
and  to  foreigners.  That  v^as  so 
monstrous  .a  propontuxi*— one  so 

that 
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ihat  ao  priocipfe .  could  be  (mmi 

to  support  ar«    On  tvfaat  pretmioe 

could  it  be  argned  that  all  British 

cajMtal  was   to  be  excluded  irom 

trade  to  British  settkments,    ex* 

cept    the    capital    of   tliis    com* 

pony;    and  that*   in  addition  to 

the     coiDpanv»     foreigners    only 

were  to  be  allowed  a  free  trade  i 

When  h  was  said  chat  the  company 

Juul  extended  the  trade  to  India  to 

the  full  amount  to  which  it  could 

be    carried,   he    could    not    help 

doobtinf  the  assertioa.    But  sup* 

fMwng  toat  to  be  80»  he  could  bf 

BO  means  go  along  with  the  idea 

that  the  trade  to  fndia  was  to  re^ 

main  stationary  for  the  time  for 

iM^faich    it    was    his  intention    to 

propose  that    the  charter  should 

be  renewed*    He  was  aware  that 

creat  danger  was  to    be    apprei> 

nended  from  an  orer-speculation  at 

the  first  thmwing  open  of  such  a 

trskde.    Gocdf  however,  often  came 

opt.  of  evil  $  and  though  he  looked 

«n[th    apprdiension  to    the    burst 

>which  might  be  espected  at  the 

first  opening  of  the  trade^  that  was 

not  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  great 

country  to  desp6nd»  or  to  shut  out 

the  enteiprising  spiiit  of  her  mer« 

chants.    It  was  widi  commerce  as 

IRrith  war;  in  tise  latter,  many  valu* 

able  liv^  were  sacrificed  for  the 

country;  and  diough  the  immediate 

loss  was  to  be  deplored*  yet  the 

country  would  thereby  often  hare 

licr  dearest  interests  promoted.    So 

ic  was  with  xrommerce*    The  first 

jbdrenturers  in  a  new  trade  might 

jgo  too  fan    Tbey  were  the  pio*- 

oeers,  hovever,  who  cleared  the 

way    for  others  4  and  though*  at 

iirst»  a  loss  might  arise  from  exces* 

#iye    speculatxHiy  there   could  be 

little  doubt    that    new    channels 

y^QoUf  in  that  manner*  be  opened 

far  the  uade  and  manufactures  of 

an    eoterDTssing  apd.  perseTerins 

|^pk»    tils  lordsbip  apprehe^dea 


that  the  private  trade  had  of  late 
years  greatly  increased,    notwidi* 
standing  all  the  restrictions  to  which 
it  had  bwen  sabjected  by  the  East  IHp 
dia  company.  Within  the  last  19 
years*  ithad  risen  tO(withinone*thtrd  v 
of  the  total  of  the  company's  trade  i 
this  too*  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
trade  not  carried  on  by  those  m* 
terested  in  its  extension*  but  rather 
through  the  medium. of  an  adverse 
commerce.     It  was  impossible*  in 
these  ctrcumstances*  that  this  could 
be  an  inviting  commerce*  but  much 
the  reverse*    Looking  to  it  evea 
in  its  present  state*  it  was  a  trade 
much  beyond  the  stren^  of  the 
company  to  carry  on  to  its  full  ex- 
tent   He  had  long  been  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  that*  the    trade  to 
India  being  one  which  was  capable 
of  being  gradually  extended*  it  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  confine  tt  within  the 
trammels  of  a  chartered  company^  . 
The  only  way  of  extending  the 
trade  to  its  proper  limits  was*  by  ' 
opening  it  to  the  public  of  this 
country*  as  it  was  only  through  the 
shipping  of  this  country  that  the 
object  could  be  eftcted.     Feeling 
the  magnitude  of  the  Question*  and 
the    great  length   at    statement 
into  which    he    mast   necessarily 
enter*  kis  lordship  said*  he  shonld 
at  present  avoid  going  into  argu^ 
ments  in  support  of  his  propositions* 
reserving  to  himself  to  do  so  on 
some  future  occasioi|(   his  object 
to-night  being  rather  to  develop  his 
resolutions    generally.    The    first 
resolution  would  be*  in  its  general 
character*  declaratory  of  the  prin- 
ciple* that  the  whole  system  or  the 
£ast  India  company*  as  by  law« 
established*  shonld  continue  in  full 
force*  except  so  far  as  it  might  be 
modified  by  the   resolutions  sub* 
sequentlv  to  be  moved :  the  cotn^ 
of  l^SMition*  therefo^*  intended 
to  be  proposed*  vai'ilie  recognition 
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of  lach  a  system  for  M  Tears*  sub« 
ject  to  such  other  modifications  as 
the  bill  when  brought  in  wopld 
provide.  The  two  next  resolutions 
would  iuTolve  the  consideration  of 
tl^  East  India  company's  trade^ 
and  the  opinions  or  two  large 
classes  of  individuals,  via*  those 
"vHio  concurred  with  government 
that  the  trade  with  India  should  be 
thrown  open>  except  that  with 
Oiina,  which  should  be  secared  to 
the  company,  and  those  who  agreed 
upon  the  former  question,  but  who 
contended  that  the  China  trade 
should  equally  be  free*  With  a 
view  to  give  both  these  questions  a 
fiili  and  separate  discussion,  he  had 
framed  two  distinct  resolutions,  one 
of  which  went  to  declare  that  the 
restraint  upon  the  China  trade,  as 
now  by  law  established,  should  still 
exist ;  in  fact,  that  the  East  India 
company  should  be  secured  in  their 
ssonopoly  of  that  trade.  His  lord- 
thk>  proceeded  in  his  argument, 
tiu  he  came  to  consider  me  sub- 
ject of  the  shipping :  and  he  said, 
with  regard  to  the  question,  on 
whatfootmg  ships  built  in  India 
should  be  considered?  he  wished 
them  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  all  other  vessels,  namely, 
Aat  they,  should  be  manned,  ac* 
cordikig  to  the  navigation  act,  wi^ 
two-thirds  British  sailors,  but  with 
ihe  provision  that  this  should  ex- 
tend only  to  times  of  peace*  The 
Indian  vessels  would  tnus  afford  a 
nursery  for  British  seamen,  who 
slight  be  immediately  transferred 
to,  the  more  effectual  service  of 
their  cpuntry  in  time  of  war,  by 
then  allowing  a  greater  proportion 
.  of  Lascars  to  iiavigate  our  vessels. 
He  should  also  wish  some  provision 
to  be  made,  by  which  all  persons 
.bringing  the  natives  of  India  from 
their  own  country  should  be  bound 
to  take  proper  care  of  them^.  and 


carry  them  safely  back.  AnoAet' 
regulation  which  he  should  propose^ 
as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  company,  was  to  enable  them 
to  ^rant  pensions  to  their  civil  and 
military  servants,  which  they  were 
not  at  present  authorised  to  do,  ex«' 
cent  to  a  small  amount.  By  a  sin* 
gmar  incongruity  in  the  statutory 
enactments  which  regulated  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  body» 
while  they  were  enabled  to  grant 
sums  of  money  to  any  amounty 
they  were  not  flowed  to  grant  a 
pension  of  SOOA  per  annum.  This, 
therefore,  would  form  the  subject 
df  another  resolution. — ^The  more 
he  looked  at  this  questioui  as  to  its 
general  effecps,  and  its  particular 
details,  he  was  persuaded  that^ 
while  the  government  of  the  conti- 
nent of  India  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  far  from 
weakening  those  hands,  it  was,  if 
that  could  by  any  means  be  eflect*^ 
ed,  desirable  to  strengthen  them. 
This  led  him  to  the  consideration 
of  an  important  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—-the  command  of  the  native 
army  of  India.  Formerly  the  lean<* 
ing  of  his  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  separate  the 
conmiand  of  tli*s  army  from  the 
company,  and  give  it  to  the  crown* 
This  opinion  arose  probably  from 
the  weight  which  the  isentiments  of 
an  illustrious"  connection  of  mar*  / 
quis  Comwallis  had  with  him  (lord 
Castlereagh).  That  noble  maiquis 
had  afterwards,  however,  been  sa- 
tisfied with  some  arrangements  on 
the  subject,  without  so  great  an  a]« 
teration.  There  were  g^-eat  autho- 
rity on  both  sides  of  the  question; 
and  it  seemed  at  first  sight  an  ob- 
jection to  the  present  state  of  this 
species  of  force,  that  so  large  a  mi- 
litary body  should  be  in  other  hands 
than  th6se  of  the  sovereign.  But^ 
after  a  mature  consideratioti  of  the 
'     •  qfttes- 
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^nestioiiy  his  (lord  Castlereagh*s) 
colleagues  and  ^ifnself  wtre  of 
optniofiy  that  to  separate  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  the  ci^il 
administration  of  India  would  be 
to  sap  the  amhority  of  that  govem- 
xnent.  The  army,  if  transferred  to 
the  crown,  mns^  remain  in  the  ccni- 
ditionof  a  local  force,  formed  on  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  senio* 
r^ty,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  military  force  of  the  empire* 
As,  llierefore,  no  material  altera* 
tion  could  be  made  in  this  body,  if 
transferred  to  the  crown,  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  to  take  this 
force  out  of  the  control  of  the  lo- 
cal ^orereign ;  and  so  long  as  the 
company  retained  the  government 
of  India,  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
to  take  from  them  the  power  of  the 
sword,  while  they  ^ere  permitted  to 
hold  the  power  of  the  law.  There 
was  another  branch  of  the  subject 
'nearly  connected  with  this,  and 
which  would  form  the  subject  of  a 
resolution,  on  which  he  apprehend- 
ed no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
king's  troops  were  sent  to  India,  but 
in  very  uncertain  numbers  ;  and  it 
must  be  obvious,,  that  inconveni- 
ence must  arise  from  this  uncer- 
^inty,  particularly  as  to  die  finances 
of  the  company.  There  were  times 
at  which  it  had  been  advisable  that 
there  should  be  a  force  in  India 
sufficient  to  noeet  the  attacks  of 
Trance,  when  that  power  was 
making  rapid  strides  towards  uni- 
Tersal  sovei«ignty»  fiut  whenever 
the  defence  of  India  became  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
empire,  it  was  unjust  that  the  com- 
pany alone  should  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  it.  What 'he  should 
propose  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  stated 
number  of  troops,  to  form,  as  it 
vpere,  the  garriiOQ  c{  India,  and 


that  any^dftional  troops  which  it 
might  at  any  time  be  necessary  to 
send  there,  should  be  paid  by  this 
country*    It  was  his  wish  that  the 
company  should  be  upheld  in  India, 
and  that  all  the  acts  of  government 
^ould  bear  their  name ;  but  there 
were  cases  of  great  importance  to 
diis  cdontry,  in  which  it  was  desira- 
ble that  the  company  should  re« 
ceive,  and  in  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  receive,  the  advice  of  fi;o- 
vemment.      The   only  reg^ation 
which  in  his  resolutions  he  should 
ha^e  to  propose,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  ones,  was  as  to  the  dtfferont 
appointments  to  the  presidencies. 
The  crown  has  at  present  the  vir^ 
tual  power  of  appointment,  by  its 
power  of  recall.     Whether  or  09 
tjiis  power  was  originadly  designed 
to  apply  to  cases  of  nusbehaviour 
only,  it  was  now  applied  to  the  ex- 
tent which  he  had  stated,  and  was 
a  most  invidious  way  of  exercising 
the' power  of  disapproval  of  appoint- 
ments.   The  resolution  which  he 
should    propose   on  this   subject* 
would  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  presidencies  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors,  but  would 
render  necessary  the  approbation  of 
the  crown,  under  his  majesty's  sign- 
manual.   Another  resoLition  which 
he  should  propose  would  be  on  the 
subject  of  religion*-he  was  aware» 
that  it  was  unwisie  to  encroach  on 
the  subject  of  religion  genendly, 
and  that  this,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  our  government  in  Indta» 
was  a  most  delicate  question.     But 
there  was^one  regulation  on  the 
subject,  necessary  even  for  the  sake 
of  decency.      The  company,    ia- 
trusted  with  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  this  as  in  other  matters^ 
had  permitted  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  at  their  settlements  $  but 
there  was  no  sort  of  religious  con- 
trol,  and   the  members    of    the 
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church  of  Enghind  could  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  those  parts  of 
their  religicin  to  which  the  «pf6CO> 
palian  functions  were  necessary; 
for  example,  the  ceremony  of  con« 
firmation^     He  hoped  tlie  house 
did  not  suppose  that  he  wa^  coming 
out  with  a  great  ecclesiastical  «su« 
Uishment,  for  it  would  only  amount 
to  one  bishop  and  three  archdea- 
cons* to  supermtend  the  chaplains 
of  the  different  settlements.    The 
company*   he^hoped*  would  not 
^in^lt  an  encroachment  on  their 
rights*  that  while  British  subjects 
were  eoveraed  in  India  by  British 
law*  £ey  should  be  penfiitted'  to 
^    C9cercise   their    national    religion* 
Theie  were  two  considerations  of 
impkyrtanoe*  one  of  a  eeneral,  the 
other  of  a  comrnerciaT  nature,  on 
which  it  might  not,  howerer,  be 
necessary  to  proi)Ose  any  resolu- 
tions.     It  was  desirable,  whatever 
the  resolutions  of  parliament  at 
this  time  might  be,  to  take  care  that 
no  impediment  should  hinder  the 
judgment  of  parliament  from  adopt* 
ing  in  future  such  regulations  as  it 
might  from  time  to  time  think  ex- 
pedient.   The  principle  on  which 
the  trade  with  India  was  at  present 
regulated,  was  on  the  principle  that 
it  shoutd  bexarried  on  between  that 
country  and  this :  and  it  was  a  wise 
policy  to  endeavour  to  procure  to 
this  country  the  intermediate  profits 
which  resulted  from  the  carrying 
trade  between  our  eastern  posses- 
sions and  foreign  nations.    But  a 
time  might  arrive,  when  the  foreign 
traders^  who  would  trade  directly 
between  the  east  and  fon^ign  na- 
tions, might  only  be  to  be  met  by 
British    merchants,    by  a  similar 
direct  commerce,  such  as  vras  per^ 
mitted  by  the  act  of  navigation  in 
other  branches  of  trade.    At  this 
time,  when  America  and  the  oth^ 
nations,  wlHch  enga^ieid  fomi^ly  in 


the  carrying  thule»  iRrert  ertpple4 
or  unaUe  from  peculiar  cnncum#> 
stances  to  embark  in  it*  it  was  not 
wise  to  alter  our  present  system  of 
policy  (  but  when  the  stream  turned 
another  way,  and  it  was  only  by 
conforming  ourselves   to  a  direct 
trade  with  foreign  states  that  wii 
could  compete  with  foreigners,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  coiSorm  to 
it,  and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
^£tting  all  the  trade  of  the  world 
mto  our  own  hands,  for  he  was  oneof 
thoM  who  liiought  that,  there  was 
commerce  enough  for  all  nations  of 
the  earth,  if  they  would  engage  ii| 
it  in  amity;  but  because  Jie  was  uife 
willing  to  travel  in  a  course  so  op^ 
posite  to  the   natural   course   of 
things,  as  to  force  Briti^  capital 
ou^  of  a  line  of  commerce  so  pe* 
culi^rjy  British.      Having    g<MM 
through  all  the;  heads  of  the  tofsu 
sures  ne  had  to  propose,  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  possible,  he  wb« 
sensible  that  he  had  left  much  un» 
said  ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  com^ 
mitt^  would  not  receive  any  of  hi$ 
propositions  the  more  unfavourably 
on  account  of  the  incompletenea 
of  the  statements  wit;h  which  tliey 
had  been  ushered  in.    He  hoped 
the  committee  would  suffer  the  re* 
solutions  to  be  read  fro  /orm0t  am) 
to  be  printed,  and  the  considenu 
tion  fixed  for  a  day  as  near  the  pre^ 
sent  as  was  consistent  with  the  magy 
niuide  of  the  qi^estion ;  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  it  certainly  wasy 
whether  the  magnitude  of  the  com* 
mer^e,  or  the  numbers  of  the  popur 
lation    affected,  were    co^sideral^ 
As  his  majesty's  ministers  had  not 
volunteered  to  bring  this  subject 
forward,  but  had  been  J^ound  in 
duty  to  propound  these  arrange^ 
ments,  he  hoped  the  house  would 
receive  their  propositions  with  the 
greater  indulgence?.    Though  there 
Wiere    conjQicting   interests  ^in  thf 
country, 
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wonnttf,  jet  these  inter^sti  hacL  s6 
many  points  of  union,  and  so  few 
of  difference,    he  hoped   ihat  hj 
some  sacrifices  of  iTiterest^dnd,  what 
were  still- greater  sacrifices,  bjr  those 
of  feetmg^   he  hoped  the  British 
parliameilt,   which  had  raised  the 
Empire  to  its  present  pitch  of  pro. 
^penty,  would  not  be  found  msuf- 
ficient  to  surmount  this  difficulty, 
in   the  overcoming  of  Which  the 
lirosperity  of  the  British  empire  in 
fo  high  a  degree  depended.     Lord 
Castfereagh  then  handed  his  resolu- 
^ons  to  the  chairman,  which  were 
accordingly  severally  fead.     The 
resolutions  ptovided,    h  Th;|t  all 
the  present  immunities  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  regulations  respecting 
the  same,  should  continue,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.     2.  That 
^  China  trade  should   continue 
nnder     its     present    restrictions. 
5.  That  it  ^ould  be  lawful  for  any 
British  snbject  to  export  to. any 
other  pan  included  in  the  com- 
pany's charter  from  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    4.  Also  to  im^ 
TOrt  dience  to  any  port  in  the  United 
&fngdoifl.    5.  Provided  the  ware- 
houses at  the  said  ports  should  be 
ileemed  safe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
revenue.    6«  And  that  this  be  no- 
tified  by   an    order    in    council. 
^»  Provided  the  vessel  in  which 
goods  be  imported  or  exported  be 
of  ^  burthen  not  less  than  350  tons* 
8.  And  that  on  approaching  port, 
the  vessel  notify  its  arrival  by  a 
inaniiest.    9.  Regulations  as  to  im-^ 
portation  and  sale  of  silk  and  hair 
goods'*     10*  As  to  the  order  of  the 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the 
cqmpaUy: — 1.  T*o  the  payment  of 
ilkf  tiDops*  and  support  of  the  forts. 
ik  To  liquidate  debts  on  bills  of  ex- 
dxange.      3,   Other  debts   except 
|)ond  dejbts.    4.  To  pay  a  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent,  and  a  contingent 
'"  ]^  cent.    5.  To  liquidate  the 
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bond  debts  until  they  atAoUnt  only 
to  3,000,000/.  6,  The  surplus 
profit  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
five^sixths  to  government  and  one^ 
sixth  to  the  company,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  repaying  the  capital  stock* 
fli.  Regulations  respecting  iht 
employment  of  India  shipping. 
12. /provisions  for  the  support  and 
lietum  of  the  Lascars  brought  to 
England  in  private  vessels.  1 3.  Pro^ 
vision  to  enable  the  company  to 
grant  pensions  and  gratuities. 
H.  Provision  for  the  slppointmerit 
to  the  different  presidencies,  and  to 
render  necessary  the  approbation  of 
the  crown.  15^  Appointment  of 
a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons^  to 
be  paid  by  the  company. 

Messrs.  R.  Thornton,  Grant,  and 
Gordon,  spoke  against  the  noble 
lord's  propositions^  as  the  height  of 
injustice  to  the  company.  ^ 

Mr.  Tiemey  thought  it  would  be 
necessarj  to  examine  evidence  al 
the  bar,  on  both  sidesi 

Mr.  Canning  approved  of  the 
principal  propositions  laid  down, 
and  or  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  noble  lofd  i  yet  he  thout^ht 
there  were  some  points  which  re- 
quired the  most  attentive  considenu 
tion. 

Mr«  Prothefoe  and  general  Gav 
coyne  spoke  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  the  outports*      « 

Mr.  W.  Keene  called  for  evt» 
dence. 

A  desultory  debate  then  took 
plac6  concerning  the  comrtiuriicap 
tion  df  teligious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  of  India;  ii| 
which  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Stephen^ 
Baring,  W.  Smith,  and  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  took  a  part.  Progress  was 
then  reported  ;  and  the  committee 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Tues- 
day, it  being  understood  that  evi-<> 
dence  would  be  produced  and 
heard. 

March 
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MarcE  25.~Tbe  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking^  into  considera* 
tion  the  finances  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  and  saidy 
that  he  had  never  offered  himself 
to  the  attention  of  the  chair  with 
feelings  of  so  much  anxiety  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  hoped 
he  sliould  meet  with  the  indulgence 
and,  candid  interpretation  of  the 
house,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
yast  importance  of  the  measure, 
whidb  affected  our  establishment 
m  peace  as  well  as  war>  the  internal 
and  external  resources  of  the  coun- 
try* but  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  tlie  subject,  which 
not  being  very  familiar  to  many 
gentlemen,  would  require  a  greater 
degree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity 
to  make  it  immediately  intelligible, 
jhan,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  be 
able  to  give  it.  Though  he  might 
Ikil  in  the  task  which  he  bad  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  should  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  dereliction  of  duty 
not  to  have  made  the  attempt. 
Trusting  that  he  should  have  credit 
with hislionournble friend, and  with 
.the  house,  for  the  perfect  sincerity 
.of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated, he  should  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Its  effects, 
if  persisted  in,  would  be  no  less 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  allthe  fruits 
of  the  last  tWfenty  years.  If  the 
war  c<Hitinued,  it  would  expose  us, 
he  would  not  say  to  the  possibility, 
but  to  the  probability,  of  forfeiting 
that  public  credit  which  was  the 
best  support  of  our  ^internal  pro- 
«perity>  and  of  the  rank  which  we 
so  proudly  held  among  the  nations 
of  the  woVldl  This  was  not  the 
only  evil  of  the  measure.  It  was 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  and 

i'ustice ;    and  he  trusted  tliat  the 
iouse  would  look  upon  thi^  ques- 


tion, mot  as  a  mere  financial  di»» 
cussion  or  arithmetical  calculation^ 
but  as  involving  the  more  extended 
considerations  of  national  character 
and  Ibonour.  A  narrower  ground 
of  objection  to  the  proposed  plaa 
was,  that  it  would  end  in  tlie  ruiu 
of  the  sinking  fund  s)rstem.  It 
would  disfigure  and  half  pull  dowa 
the  cdificp  which  had  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  monument  of 
his  fairest  fame.  It  had  been  al* 
ways  held  by  himself,  by  hisfriends* 
and  by  his  enemies,  as  the  greatest 
service  he  had  performed  for  his 
country.  On  his  friends  then  he 
would  call,  and  he  would  call  oa 
the  candour  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, to  assist  his  feeble  efforts  to 
preserve  the  immortal  fabric  which 
that  great  statesman  had  left  us»  ia 
all  the  beauty  of  the  original  de* 
sign,  the  strength  of  the  materialf 
and  symmetry  of  the  proportions* 
He  siiould  trouble  the  house  with 
a  sliort  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
sinking  fund.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  Mr.  Pitt  fou.nd  our 
credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  our  re* 
sources  apparently  exhausted  ;  yet 
such  was  the  solidity  of  those  re*- 
sources,  that  at  the  end  of  tliree  g 
years,  in  1786,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  current  expenses,  and 
to  lay  aside  one  million  annually 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt.  The 
original  plan  was,  that  a  certiin 
sum  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  to  remain  there 
till  ip  amounted  to  four  millions,  at 
compound  interest,  tlien  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  a  sinking 
ftind,  and  the  surplus  to  be  set  iVee 
for  defraying  any  additional  ex- 
penses, or  meeting  any  unexpected 
exigency.  This  was  not  all.  He 
wi^ed  to  make  provision  for  a  fu- 
ture period,  by  devising  mean^ 
against  the  excessive  accuma]utioa 
of  public  debt  J  hence  it  vcas  a  pri>- 
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msny  object  in  his  windg,  wben  ha 
formed  this  plan,  to  guard  against 
the  possible  ;dtena:ti€m  of  the  sink;' 
ii^  fund  to  any  other  purposes 
whatever.      In  1792  he  brought 
'  forward  a  plan»  of  which  the  great« 
est  recommendation  was  thisf  that 
the  principle  of  redemption  was  in- 
terwoven with  the  debt  itself-^at 
the  moment  any  debt  was  contract* 
td,  that  debt  furnished  out  of  itself  * 
the  means  of  repayment  within  a 
limited  period.    This.Mn  Pitt  had 
iaasted  on  as  its  principsd  recom- 
mendation ;  and  this  very  feature 
had  been  made  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion»  inasmuch  as  it  placed  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  debt  incurred 
out  of  the  reach  and  beyond  the 
control  of  parliament.     The  effect 
of  the  clause  to  which  he  Ijad  re- 
ined was  simply  thts»  that  some 
sach  redemption  was  to  take  place 
as  should  liquidate  the  debt  in  45 
jears ;  and  that  whenever  any  loan 
was  made,  from  thenceforth  there 
should  issue  from  the  exchequer,  as 
a  -matter  of  course,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  deviation,  a  sum 
eqnal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  tlie 
capital  stock  created.      The  go- 
vernment might  say  they  would 
2»7  it  off  by  instalments  quarterly, 
or  by  raisifig  a  sinkine;  fund,  not 
immediately,  but  wirhm  the  time 
prescribed,  so  that  the  loan  might 
he  repaid  within  45  years : .  but 
failing  in  either  of  these  modes, 
then  the  one  per  cent,  mustissue  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  exche- 
quer.    The  principle  on^  which  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  had  been  fixed 
upon  was  this,  that  one  per  cent,  in 
three  per  cent,  stock  would  reduce 
the  whole  100  in  about  43  years. 
At  the  period  when  the  act  passed 
the  public  debt  consisted  chiefly  in 
three  per  6ent.  stock ;  consequently, 
the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at 
fhre^  per  cent*  would  reduce  the 


whole  amount  of  debt  contracted 
in  45  yean,  but  not  sooner ;  so  that 
this  period  of  45  years  was  fixed 
upon  as  a  sort  of  maxmwn  of  tim* 
in  which  the  sinking  fund,  if  not 
acting    iwith    accelmted  velocity 
from  the  depression  of  public  era* 
dit,  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
public  debt.     Since  the  period  of 
179@f  whenever  any  debt  was  con* 
tracted,  this  was  understodd  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  betweea 
the  chancellor  of   the  exchequer 
and  the  contracting  parties ;  or,  if 
he  did  not  tell  them  so,  the  law 
did,  that  the  one  per  cent,  vnmld 
issue  as  usual.      If  the  funds  were 
at  par,  it  would  clear  the  debt  iji 
45  years:    in   proportion  as  diey 
were  depressed,  the  period  would 
be  accelerated.     At  tne  time  when: 
many  of  our  loans  were  contracted 
for,  the  funds  were  at  a  depression 
that  .would   eive    to  the  rej^ular  . 
operation  of  me  sinking  fund  the 
effect  of  a  two  per  cent,  issue,  and 
pay  off  the  loan  in  about  23  years: 
consequently,  the  lenders  were  in- 
duced and  compelled  to  give  the 
public  better  terms.     This  was  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  pu6- 
lie  ;*  and  the  advantage  and  the 
obligation  were  surely  reciprocal* 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  makings 
himself  intelligible,  the  application 
WAS  obvious.    All  loans  since  179^ 
had  been  made  pn  the  option  of 
one  per  cent.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion   of  that    system.      But  the 
foundation  of  the  present  plan  is, 
that  parliament  is  at  liberty  so  to 
modify  2nd  regulate  the  redemp- 
jtion  of  debt  incurred  since  1792,  as 
to  e3(tend  it  to  the  full  period  of  45 
years,  instead  of  the  shorter  term 
(in  some  cases  one-half)  at  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
duced.    If  so,  then  the  question  of 
public  faith  arising  is  this,  whethert 
buving  made  the  option  of  one  per 
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eef)t.»  and  having  derived  a  betiefit 
from  this,  the  iisue  of  that  one  per 
cent,  'does  not  infer  a  plain  duty  i 
The  words  of  the  act  of  17M  were 
10  plain,  that  be  thought  it  uselest 
to  explain  them  to  the  committee. 
With  re^rd  to  the  grand  object  of 

I.  postponmg  the  imposition  of  neti^ 
taxes,  the  plan  in  the  opinion  of  his 
tig^t  honourable  friend  might  pos- 
sess advantages  i^'hich  Mr.  Has* 
kisson  could  not  discover  i  but  all 
the  minor  calculaticms  of  benefits 
teemed  calculated  to  perplex^  and 

/  to  withdraw  the  '  public  atientioi^ 
from  the  real  design.  Those  fad- 
vantages  were  staled  to  be  four  t 
]«  That  tljis  plan  provides  for  the 
gtadual  and  equal  reduction  of  the 
national  debt«  2.  That  it  provides 
against  the  evil  of  to6  rapid  a  di« 
mbutlon  of  the  rate  c£  interest. 
8.  That  it  affords  a  subsidy  of  ttSO 
7nilli6ns  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  4.  That 
h  enables  governitient  to  accumu- 
late after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
a  fmther  treasure  of  100  millions, 
;is  a  provision  against  future  hostio 
tities.  The  last- mentioned  i>enefit 
was  stilted  to  be  an  advantage  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  ever 
enjoyed*     The  <>hancelk>r  of  the 

•  exchequer  seemed  to  think,  that 
too  much  had  already  been  done 
fcr  the  reduction  of  the  natioha^ 
debt,  as  if  he  forgot  that  there  yet 

'  remained  600  millions  unredeeniied; 
and  at  the  vef  y  time  when  we  were 
increasing  that  amours,  by  boiroW'^. 
ing  m  every  year  twice  as  much  as 
h^d  been  usual,  it  was^  proposed  to 
reduce  the  means  of  liquidating  it 
to  one^half  Its.  preient  power.  In 
twoyes^TS  ^  debt  had  been  incurred 
that  coul4  not  be  liquidated  in  six 
yeats ;  and  yet  it  \ta$  recommended 
that  the  means  of  defraying  it 
should  be  lessened  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half.    For  the  service 


ef  the  pnraehryear,  a  loan  itHMiJi 
be  reqiiired  of  little  less  than  40 
milliom^  fnclodihg  the  sum  for* 
India  |  snd  yet  this.  was.  ihi  period 
chosen  fof  puttmg  a  slop  to  the  re^ 
ducttoii  of  the  national  debt.  Aft  ' 
the  recent  fortonate  events  ofi  the 
eontinentf  all  our  successes  in  the 
peninsula,  had'  not  enabled  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ta 
raise  a  single  potmd,  much  lest 
40  millions,  at  die  legal  rate  of  inw 
terest »  and  yet  this  was  the  period 
selected  for  a  financial  experiment* 
Last  year,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  been  called  upon  ta 
lend  his  aid  a  he  was  desired  tor 
V« sit  and  examine  the  patient;  he 
reported  that  he  found  the  pulse  of 
the  nation  in  a  vefy-  low  sia-ej 
something  mast  be  done,  and  he 
promised  a  restorative  that  would 
restore  the  patient  to  all  the  former 
vigour  ot  hfs  constitution^  He  had 
now  visited  the  sick  for  the  second 
time,  and  what  ^as  the  report  he 
made  ?  *<  Why,"  ?a'd  he,  "  upon 
turning  the  case  over  in  my  mind* 
it  strikes  me  that  there  is  some^ 
thing  in  your  constitution,  that^ 
about  the  year  1830,  may,  ifc^re 
be  not  taken,  expose  you  to  the  in- 
convenience of  repletion  » tberefofe^ 
instead  of  the  powerful  invigorate 
ine;  restorative  that  I  prondised  jo^ 
inconsiderately,  I  most  prescribe 
zn  immediate  copious  bleeding* 
To  be  sure,  I  see  you  ar^  in  a  very 
^eakly  state,  but  yon  must  be  iiH 
stanrty  phlebotomiaed ;  there  i4 
nothing  like  it  for  restoring  a 
«fian  in  a  consumption  to  healthj 
and,  this  bleeding  must  befoUowed 
by  three  others  in  rapid  succes- 
sion !  *  Such  wai  the  prescripiip* 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  i  bu^ 
every  other  man  in  the  profeSfloK* 
dreaded  thei  most  fatal  conse* 
quences  from  such  mistaken  ^'"^Jj 
ment.   When  tliis  magniScent  an« 
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ast0ius2iing*sclieine  was  first  usher- 
ed mfio  the  world,  Mr.  Hoskisson 
had  imagined,  that  his  right  ho* 
oourajble  friend  had  done  nothing 
less  than  made  a  discovery  of  that 
which  many  had  lost  their  lives  to 
obtam»  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  was  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
bis  friends  the  title  of  the  golden 
administration:  at  lea^t*  it  might 
have  been  concluded  that,  in  the 
diligence  o£  his  search,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  disco* 
Yered  a  hidden  treasure  in  some  se- 
em drawer  ;  but  little  was  it  Ima- 
gined that  the  whole  plan  was  to 
accumulate  fresh  debt,  and  that 
the  hopes  of  millions  were  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  destruction  of 
die  funding  system^  He  talked  of 
accumulating  treasure  such  as  tio- 
nation  ever  before  possessed :  true, 
and  for  this  reason,  because  no  na- 
tion was  ever  qualified  to  possess 
it,  since  the  necessary  preliminary 
was  to  mtf  into  debt :  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that 
the  way  to  become  rich  was  to  in- 
volve yourself  as  deeply  as  possible 
in  debt :  such  a  treasure  any  other 
cottittry  never  did  possess,  never 
would  wish  to  enjoy,  and  never 
vould  envy  us  ms  accumulation 
of.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
nan  seen^  to.  make  no  distmction 
between  iacurriog  debts  and  amass- 
ing wealth :  because  we  were  gra* 
dually  devotmg  a  certain  sum  to  pay 
off  incumbrances,  it  wasimmediate- 
Ifconcliided  that  unbouaded  wealth 
was  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.  The  right  honourable 
gendeman  ought  to  be  informed  that 
the  national  debt  was  not  wealth, 
bat  the  melancholy  record  of 
wealth  consumed.  He  admitted 
that  this  plan  would  postpone 
the  necessity  of  raising  taxes ;  but 
he  warned  the  house  ag^st  re- 
jecting the  experience  of  former 
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parliaments  upon  this  subject :  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  postponement 
would  be  three  or  four  years :  and 
in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man made  a  statement  which  ap^ 
peared  somewhat  paradoxical,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  the  coun« 
try  would  find  itself  with  a  debt 
greatly  increased,  and  yet  with  tb« 
charge  upon  the  debt  rather  dimi- 
nished; for  it  was  impossible  in 
1830  that  the  debt  should  not  be 
much  greater  if  the  means  of  dimi- 
nution are  lessened.  [We  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
follow  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
his  very  luminous  speech.]  He 
concluded  by  saying,  that  one 
of  the  arguments  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  support  of  his 
plan,  was  rather  an  argument 
against  it.  He  h«d  said  that,  in 
the  last  session^  the  prospect  of  the 
country  in  the  north,  was  more 
gloomy  than  at  present,  that  there 
was  but  little  expectation  that  Rus* 
sia  could  successfully  oppose 
France,  aud  that  the  ccmtinental 
system  would  not  be  fully  establish* 
ed  ;  and  now,  with  we^-grounde4 
exukation,  he  had  adverted  to  the 
successes  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
probable  revival  of  commerce.  If 
our  resources  had  been  in  the  con* 
dition  which  they  must  have  been 
reduced  to  if  the  .efforts  of  Russia 
had  been  unsuccessful,  it  was  natut 
tural  to  have  called  for  vigdrons 
measures;  but  on  what  ground 
was  our  system  now  departed 
from,  when  our  commerce  was  re- 
viving, and  when  notwthstanding 
that  public  credit  was  not  at  all  im- 
proved, as  his  right  honourable 
friend  would  perceive  by  the  ina- 
bility of  negotiating  a  loan  on  the 
same  terms  for  the  present  as  for 
the  last  year?  He  was  ready  to 
admit  the  difficulties  under  which 
I  his 
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his  right  honourable  friend  labour- 
ed, and  should  be  very  willing  to 
do'  his  best  to  alleviate  the  burthen. 
As  he  had  so  long'  deuined  the 
house,      it     would     be     perhaps 
better  to  leave*  his  own  opinions 
untouched.      There  were  in   the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  however, 
'  means  of  relief  not  available   m 
time  of  peace,  and   among  these 
was  relief  to  be  expected  ?    In  the- 
year   1819,  continued  the  honoui- 
able    gentleman,  no  very  distant 
period,     the     imperial     annuities 
would  fall  in;  and  in  1S21,  the 
whole  of  the  charee  of  the  year 
1807  would  also  fall  in.     If  peace 
were  to  be  restored,  the  five  per 
cents     might    be    reduced    to    a 
lower  rate  of  inferest,  by  which  a- 
savinc;  of  a  million  would  be  ef. 
fectea.     He  would  not  be  disposed 
to  go  the  whole  length  with  his 
right  honourable   friend  witb  re- 
spect to  the   sinking    fund.     He 
vnshed  them  to  avail  themselves, 
during  the  war,  of  the  resources 
iwhich  the   war    itself    furnished  • 
The  situation  of  the  country  was 
this:  there  was  a  temporary  revenue 
which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
war.      The    permanent    revenue 
could  not,  with  safety,  be  touched 
till  the  temporary  revenue  ceased 
to  be  available,  '  What  objection 
could  there  be,  instead  of  breaking 
in  on  the  sinking  fimd,  by  whicn 
the  security  of  the  public  creditor 
might  be  affected^  to  the  exchangf^ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  war  taxes 
with  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  ? 
His  right  honourable  friend,  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  introduced 
the  subject  t  >  the  house  on  a  former 
evening,  said  he  was  ready  to  lay- 
down  bis  life  in  th?  cause  of  his 
country.     No  one  who  knew  him 
^ould  doubt  either  the  patriotism 
or  the  fi^rtitude  of  his  right  honour- 
able friendf    It  occurred  to  himi 


however,  that  this  sentiment  had 
arisen  in  his  bosom,  when  he  was 
contemplating  some  very  different 
measure  from  the  present.     When 
he  had  thoughts  *  of  following  up 
the   vigoHiUs  measures,  which  he' 
announced    at    the  close  of   the 
last  parliament,  and  which  he  sup« 
posed  would  draw  dOwn  upon  him 
a  great  deal  of  clamour  and   un- 
popularity, it  seemed  to  be  the  pro- 
logue to  a  drama  of  a  very  dif- 
fei  ent  description  fron\  thar  which  he 
had  at  last  thought  proper  to  bring 
forward.     The  measures  which  he 
had  at  last  proposed  were  by  no 
means  new  in  the  histoiy  of  tHis 
country.     Something  similar  had 
been  done  by  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription from  his  right  honourable 
friend,   sir   Robert  Walpole.      If 
his  right  honourable  friend  yielded 
to  the  temptation  which  his  mea- 
sure held  out  to  him,  he  might 
procure  to  himself  a  short  period 
of  delusive  peace,  but  he  must  npt 
expect,  to   be  honoured  with  the 
praise  of  fortitude,  or  the  crown  of 
martyrdom:    while  imitating  the 
coaduct  of  CoBsar,  he    must  not 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  Cato. 

Mr.  Vansittart  rejplied,  and  a 
long  debate  ensued;  after  which  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  report  ordered  to  be  received,— 
A  bill  was  afterwards  brought  ir  iq 
pursuance  of  the  report,  and  was 
with  modifications  passed  int6  alaw. 
March  30.— The  house,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  ailfairs  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  and  Mr.  Wan  en  Hajtings 
being  called  to  the  bar,  and  a  chair 
being  provided  for  him, 

Mr.  Adam,  as  counsel  for  the 
East  India  company,  intimated  his 
intciition  of  examining  him  touch- 
ing two  points^  viz,  as  to  the  efiect 
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which  the  free  admission  of  Euro^ 
peans  to  reside  in  Hindostan  would 
be  likely  to  have  on  the  state 
of  that  conntrf ;  and  as  to  the  pro- 
bability that  at  any  future  period 
such  a  change  might  be  effected  in 
the  habits  of  the  population  of  In- 
dia, as  would  produce  a  greater 
consumption  of  European  commo- 
dities than  now  took  place  there. 
The  learned  counsel  dien  proceed- 
ed in  his  examination,  first  desiring 
to  know  if  Mr.  Hastings,  while  re- 
siding in  India,  had  observed  the 
effects  resulting  from  the.  residence 
of  Europeans  .  in  India  ?— Mr, 
Hastings  said  he  could  not  speak 
as  to  the  Camatic ;  but  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  Europeans  were  to  oe  per- 
mitted  to  sojourn  in  India  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  and 
Without  any  restraint  whatever, 
the  effect  would  be  most  ruinous 
to  the  government,  the  interest  of 
the  company,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country.  The  Hindoo  was  feeble 
ID  body,  and  timid  in  spirit ;  and, 
in  consequence,  liable  to  be  much 
depressed  by  the  bold  and  daring 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  whose  very 
name  was  to  them  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection ;  vho,  relying  on  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  each  other, 
committed  offences  which  they 
would  not  dare  to  commit  at  home ; 
and,  in  short,  were  enabled  to  prac- 
tise all  the  excesses  of  despotism. 
To  other  questions  of  a  similar  im- 
port Mr.  Hastings  replied,  that  the 
unrestrained  residence  of  Euro- 
peans would  undoubtedly  give 
birth  to  many  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  British 
power  in  India,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  render  the  Hindoos  disaffect- 
ed to  the  British  government,  and 
would  thus  afford  a  strong  temp- 
Ution  to  the  neighbouring  sutes  to 


invade  the  territories  which  were 
subject  to  it. — Mr.  Adam  then 
asked,  whether  he  was  of  opinion, 
if  a  free  intercourse  were  permitted 
with  India,  thai  regulations  could 
be  devised,  by  which  Europeans 
could  be  compelled  to  reside  within 
certain  limits  in  (he  principal  set- 
tlements ?  Mr.  Hastings  thqught 
that  Europeans,  not  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  might  be  so  restrict- 
ed, and  the  introduction  of  private 
traders  would  be  attended  with  no 
injurious  eflfect,  if  they  were  ame- 
nable to  the  company ;  but  if  ad-i 
venturers  were  empowered  to  go 
out  without  being  so  amenable,  he 
conceived  that  it  would  lead  to 
such  an  unrestrained  sojournment  of 
Europeans  in  all  parts  of  India,  as 
must  be  highly  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  this  country  in  India.  He 
did  not  mean,  he  said,  to'  speak  of 
the  effects  of  a  free  export  and  im- 
port trade  with  India,  as  uncon- 
nected with  residence  ;  bi|t  if  Eu- 
ropeans>  were  allowed  to  go  where 
they  pleased  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  extremely  injurious  to  its 
safety  and  tranquillity .  Mr.  Adam 
next  proceeded  to  the  second  of  the 
two  points  tb  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  confine  his  examination, 
viz.  the  probable  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  European  commodities 
in  India.  Mr.  Hastings  stated, 
that  the  habits  of  the^  Hindoos 
were  simple,  and  their  want£  tew, 
being  confined  to  a  rude  dwelling, 
their  food,  and  a  proportion  of 
cloth,- which  latter  .  articles  were 
obtained  at  their  own  doors,  and 
with  very  little  cost.  The  Maho- 
metans were  not  able  to  purchase 
many  articles,  they  were  in  a  very 
impoverished  state :  on  the  whole 
he  was  of  opinion  that  no  material 
increase  of  consumption  could  be 
expected.  Mr.  Adam  then  a^sked 
in  what  manner  the  natives  of  India 
1 2  disposed 
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dUposedof  thdirsuperfluoi^s  wealth? 
To  which  Mr.  Hastings  reph'ed,  In 
modes  common  to  all  countries, 
in  dissipation  and  pleasure,  hut 
there  were  some  forms  of  luxury 
from  which  they  refrained;  for 
instance,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
particularly  inebriety.  In  answer 
to  the  next  question,  whether  ihe 
disposal  of  their  superfluous  wealth 
was  likely  to  create  in  any  way  a 
consumption  of  European  com- 
modities ?  he  said,  that  wealthy 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing European  furniture,  broad 
cloth,  and  British  lace,  but  not  in 
great  quantities ;  and  that  in  Ben- 
f^  such  goods  would  certainly  find 
purchasers.  He  stated  that  the 
character  of  the  native  Indians  had 
hitherto  been  stationary,  but  that 
any  new  system  of  policy  might 
give  a  different  direction  to  that 
character.  The  instances  of  the 
natives  affecting  European  habits 
and  manners  were  very  rare.  Eu- 
ropean commodities  were  certain- 
ly exposed  to  sale  in  all  the  chief 
settlements  ;  but  he  conceived  that 
the  European  inhabitants  were  the 
principal  purchasers. 

The  examination  t^  Mr.  Adam 
bere  closing, 

Mr*  Hastings  begged  permission 
to  make  an  observation  to  thecom* 
mittee.  As  it  might,  altliough  he 
trusted  it  would  not,  be  suspected 
that  the  evidence  which  he  had 
^iven  with  respept  to  the  danger  of 
lulowing  European  adventurers  to 
fettle  in  India,  was  so  given  under 
the  bias  of  attac}imeRt  to  the  East 
India  company,  it  became'  neces- 
sary that  he  should,  if  possible,  ob- 
viate the  injurious  effect  which  such 
an  imputation  would  have  on  the 
credit  of  his  evidence.  Attach* 
Blent  to  the  East  India  company 
)ie  certainly  felt*  He  felt  grati- 
mde  fpr  th^t  «ervtc^  which  had  for* 


merly  given  him  bread,'aad  whi  A 
had  employed  all  the  active  por* 
lion  of  his  life ;  and  he  was  no 
less  grateful  for  that  bounty  to 
which  he  owed  his  present  meana 
of  subsistence.  -  But  all  this  did 
not  affect  the  evidence  which  ho 
had  that  night  given,  and  which 
was  founded  on  opinions  that  he 
had  not  taken  up  on  slight  grounds. 
To  prove  this,  he  stated  that  he 
had  addressed,  at  different  periods^ 
three  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
court  of  directors  on  the  subject 
to  which  his  evidence  that  night 
had  principally  referred.  The  first 
was  written  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  existing  charter  was  under  con^ 
sideration.  In  that  letter  he  had 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  pror 
vidiiig  against  the  irruption  of  Bii* 
tish  adventurers  in  India  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Britisli  setde* 
ments ;  arguing  that  they  would  as^ 
suredly  molest  and  oppress  the  na« 
lives,  and  thereby  occasion  incalcu^^ 
lable  mischief.  This  letter  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  think  was  approved  of ' 
by  the  gentleman  who  then  presided 
over  the  board  of  control  (Mr.  Dun* 
das)  ,aman  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
if  it  could  be  said  of  any  one,  that  he 
required  no  light  from  the  judge* 
ment  of  another  to  aid  his  own.  He 
had  not,  therefore,  the  arrogance 
to  suppose  that  the  regulations 
which  then  ensued  were  attributabte 
to hisown recommendation:  he  men* 
tionad  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
the  suggestion,  only  to  show  that 
his  opinions  on  that  subject  ha^ 
long  been  established.  On  the 
J2th  of  March  1802,  he  had  ad-  ^ 
dressed  another  letter  to  thie  chair- 
man of  the  court  of  directors,  with 
reference  to  the  licenses  contained 
in  the  preliminary  clause  of  the 
act  of  parliament  df  that  day» 
stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  thus 
to  aUow  fn^ODied  ^d  Ucensed  in. 
dividuals 
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dividuaU  to  settle  in  India,  oat  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  set- 
tlements* would  be  productive 
of  still  more  mischief  than  if  all 
individuals  who  chose  to  do  so 
were  allowed  indiscriminately  to 
settle  diere.  The  third  time  that 
he  had  addressed  the  court  of  di* 
rectors  on  the  subject  was  in  April 
last,  when  he  again  recommended 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded  in  his  evidence. 
He  trusted  that  what  he  had  said 
would  satisfy  the  committee  that 
his  opinions  were  not  suddenly 
embraced,  or  produced  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  that  they  were  the  result 
of  long  and  deliberate  conviction,  as 
the  documents  which  he  had  just 
described,  and  which  mi^ht  at  any 
time  be  referred  to,  ^ould  sufficient- 
ly testify. 

Mr.  Grenfell  inquired,  whether, 
during  Mr.  Hastings's  residence  in 
India,  he  recollected  that  any  per- 
sons were  employed  in  that  coun- 
try as  missionaries  ? — Mr.  Hastings 
replied,  that  he  recollected  a  Ger- 
man in  the  Camatic  so  employed, 
whose  name  was  Schwartz,  and 
aiwther  in  Bengal,  by  whom  one 
Indiaii  had  been  converted,  whose 
conversion  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  He  recollected  also 
a  catholic  priest  in  the  Decan,  who 
had  a  large  flock  of  men  about 
him,  whom  he  qalled  Christians, 
aldioBgh  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  was 
persuaded  that  the  ignorance  of 
this  person  of  the  common  lan- 
guages of  India  must  have  ren-- 
dered  it  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
municate to  the  natives  the  divine 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation, — 
In  answer  to  further  questions  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr. 
Hastings  stated,  that  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  had  described, 
while  they  were,  in  the  territories 
of   the.  company^  were  pertadaly 


amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  com* 
pany.  If,  during  the  time  that  he 
administered  the  government  of 
India,  there  had  been  persons  there 
of  that  description  unlicensed  hf 
the  company,  and  subject  to  no 
restraint  as  to  the  mode  they  might 
choose  to  adopt  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives, — ^as  long  as  those 
persons  demeaned  themselves  with 
propriety  he  would  have  taken  no 
notice  of  them  ;  but  if  he  had  found 
that  their  conduct  was  such  -as  to 
jus^tify  apprehensionsof  mischievous! 
results,  he  should  certainly  lurve 
interfered. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  inquired 
what  Mr.  Hastings's  opinion  was 
as  to  the  political  effects  which 
might  result  from  a  church  es- 
tablishment in  India?— >Mr.  Has* 
tings  replied,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  ^;reat  intricacy  and  delicacy,  on 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  decline 
ofiering  any  opinioUi  but  for  th6 
respect  he  entertained  for  the 
house.  He  could  not  judge  of  the 
pi^sent  necessity  which  might  exist 
for  such  a  measure,  bt^t  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  conjecture  the 
effects  which  might  flow  from  k. 
He  hoped  he  mignt  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  wished  any  other  time 
had  been  chosen  for  the  experiment. 
A  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  of  its 
being  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  force  the  religion  of  the  stite 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  and  he  could  not  venture 
to  say  what  efiects  might  be  pro* 
duced  upon  the  minds  of  men,  to 
whom,  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
sovereignty,  we  should  have  re* 
course  in  the  last  resort.  He 
feared  to  say  aQ  that  crowded  upon 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
conceived  it  to  be  an  experiment  of 
great  hazard. 

Mr.  Ward  asked,  whether  it  was 

the  opinion  of  Mr.'  Hastings  that 
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the  same  danger  would  exist  now, 
from  the  introduction  of  xntssiona* 
ries  into  India,  as  twenty  years  ago, 
oon&tdering  the  great  political 
changes    which  had   since    taken 

Elace  ?  Mr.  Hastmgs  replied,  that 
e  considered  the  danger  as  greater 
now,  from  the  change  of  cijcum- 
stances  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  religious  discussions  which  had 
gone  abroad. 

In  answer  to  some  ^  questions  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hastings  stated 
t]iat  he  thought  the  residence  of 
European  merchants  in  the  interior 
of  India  would  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences,  for  the  reasons 
be  had  already  stated.  The  union 
of  the  sovereignty  and  commerce 

'  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, he  considered  to  be  unat- 
tended by  any  bad  consequences, 
^d  the  confinement  of  the  com- 
merce to  the  company  to  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  India,  than  if 
free  admission  was  given  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  dominions. 
With  respect  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  a  work  entitled 
*<  A  Review  of  the  State  of  Ben- 
ffal,'*  and  written  some  years  ago. 
He  did  not  conceive  that  he  had 
come  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to 
defend  any  inconsistencies  in  his 
opinion.    Several  of  the  sentiments 

.contained  in  that  work  he  now  ab- 
jured, as  not  suited  to  present  cir- 
cumstances«  He  might  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  admit 
American  ships  to  Calcutta,  as  a 
matter  of  favour  or  policy^  but  not 
as  a  right,  which  he  should  have 
considered    unwise.     In  reply  to 

'  some  further  questk>hs  relative  to 
the  policy  of  sending  missionaries 
tp  India,  who  might  speak  in  op« 
probrious  epitliets  of  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Bramlns  or  Mahome* 
tans^  Mr.  Hastings  staled  it  tq  be 


his  opinion,  that  h  was  neither  con* 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Bri- 
tibh  empire  in  India,  nor  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  to  tt-eat  tlie 
religion  of  any  people  witli  con- 
tempt or  insult.  It  would  be  to 
declare  a  -  religious  war,  and  it 
would  -be  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
the  consequences'  of  exciting  the 
zeal  of  thousands  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion.  '  He  would  not  say 
that  such  evils  would  happen  from 
any  measures  now  in  contempla- 
tion, but  it  was  known  that  ttiey 
had  often  happened  from  similar 
causes. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  by 
sir  William  Geary,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  in  his  calcu* 
'  lation  of  the  consequences  ^hich 
mic;ht  result  from  the  residence  m 
India  of  persons  who  were  not  the 
servants  of  the  conipany,  he  cer- 
tainly meant  to  make  a  distinction 
between  British  subjects  and  Ame- 
ricans, which  distinction  consisted 
in  the  laws  and  prejudices  to  which 
they  might  be  respectively  subject^ 
and  which  gave  to  one  an  advan*^ 
tage  over  the  other. 

The  chairman  having  signified 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  no  further  trouble  to 
give  him,  that  gentleman  withdiew 
irom  the  bar  amidst  the  lou^l  and 

feneral  cheers  of  the  house,  after 
aving  given  his  evidence  in  the 
most  clear,  distinct  and  perspicuous 
manner. 

The  next  witness  called  was  lord 
Teignmoiith,  whose  examination 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Randall 
Jackson,  counsel  for  the  company. 
His  lordship  stated,  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  from  1768  to  1798  j  tliat 
he  had  chiefly  resided  in  Bengal  ^ 
that  he  filled  the  office  of  governor- 

feneral  four  years  and  a  half ;  that 
e  had  been  chiefiy  employed  m 
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the  rejrenue  department  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  mem- 
ber of  the  supreiT^e  council ;  that 
he  hdd  formed  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  character  and  habit^  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  common  language  of  Tn- 
dia  and  the  Persian.     He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  an  unrestrained 
influx   of    Europeans    into    India 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
cf  this  country^  as  connected  with 
India.      He  admitted   that  there 
were  mai.y  ports  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  seats  of 
government*  but  there  were  some 
of  the  government  authorities  re- 
sidiiu^  at  each.    According  to  the 
regulations  at  Bengal,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  government  to  prevent 
Europeans  from   proceeding   into 
the  interior.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  regulate  Europeans  with  respect 
to  conduct  and  ^bode,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  number  that    might 
proceed  to  India,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  such  a  regulation  was 
altogether  » impracticable :    where- 
ever  the  authority  of  the  country 
could  extend,  he  did  not  think  re- 
stiaim  impracticable.  If,  from  the 
circumstances  of  Europeans  trading 
from  port  to  port,  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  government  were  not 
lound  to  be    suliicient, '  that  fact 
most  imply  their  defect*  and  would 
in  short  amount  to  a  suspension  of 
the  government.     Evils  certainly 
would  result  if  individuals  were 
allowed  to    go  into  the   interior 
without  the  approbation  or  know- 
ledge of  the  government.     Know- 
tng  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Datives  of  India,  even  though  there 
were  to  be  a  more  extended  Euro- 
pean intercourset  he  did  not  think 
that  there  W9uld  be  a  greater  de- 
mand for  ibe  commodities  of  this 
country  than  there  was  at  the  pre- 
seat  momcaL    He*  knew  «f  very 


few  articles  that  were  likely  to  be 
used  by  them  thut  were  not  used 
now  ;  and  so  far  as  he  had  ever 
observed,  all  the  want^  were  amply 
supplied  by  the  existing  regulations. 
•Hl»  was  not  aware  of  any  wants 
that  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
present  regulationst  He  had  ne^ 
ver  known  any  instances  of  naiives 
desiring  European  commodities, 
without  also  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  suqh  desire  by  the 
articles  being  in  the  market. 

Here  Mr,  Jackson  closed  his 
examination ;  and  in  answer  to 
questions  piXt  by  different  mem- 
bers^ his  lordship  stated  to  the 
committee,  that  he  did  not  think  ic 
would  be  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  India  for  missionaries  to  preach 
publicly,  particularly  if  they  were 
to  inveigh  in  opprobrious  terms 
against  Uie  customs  ^nd  idolatries' 
of  the  Brahmins;  but  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary,  nor  was  it  the 
practice  of  the  missionaries,  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  such  manner:  they  . 
commenced  by  holding  confe- 
rences, and  they  never  preached 
publicly  until  they  had  obtained  a  • 
congreo;.iiion  of  converts.  From 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  learned, 
he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
danger  would  result  from  these 
conterences ;  -  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  was  calculated  to  raise  the 
esteem  of  the  natives  towards  us. 
The  exercise  of  indiscriminate  zeal 
might  be  dangerous,  but  there 
were  proofs  that  a  judicious  and 
prudent  zeal,  might  safely  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  leave  the  cencrd 
over  those  persons,  who  might  go 
with  the  professed  object  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  the  natives, 
to  the  government  In  India ;  in 
India  they  would  be  the  best  judges 
I^  how 
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how  to  exercise  diat  control.  As 
to  the  episcopal  establishment  that 
'was  proposed  to  be  sent  out,  he 
thought  the  natives  would  view  it 
with  perfect  indifference.  There 
had  been  instances  of  conversion 
on  the  Malabar 'Coast;  but  of  his 
own  knowledge  he  did  not  know 
any  one  instance  of  the  conversion 
of  a  respectable  Hindoo  to  Chris- 
tianity }  for,  whenhe  was^at  Bengal, 
•tliere  were  not  any  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country  till  a  very 
ihort  nime  before  he  left.  If  a 
law  were  to  be  passed  for  convert- 
ing the  nativek  of  India  to  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  a  compul- 
^sofy  law,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
4ayin^  that  such  a  law  might  be 
-attended  with  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences. 

in  answer  to  questions  put  by 
Mr.  Tiemey,  his  lordship  stated, 
that  the  native  police,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent existed,  consisted  of  one  per- 
son under  the  character  of  a  ma- 
.^istrate,  and  there  were  natives 
tmder  him  who  regularly  made 
•their  reports  of  every  occurrence* 
such  as  the  arrival  of  strangers, 
&c.  He  thought  the  only  regu- 
latUm  that  could  be  devi^d  to  pre- 
vent improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  European  adventurers  arriving 
there,  the  whole  coast  being  open 
to  them,  must  consist  o£  increased 
.vigilance  in  the  native  policei 
It  would  be  difficult  for  Europeans 
'|o  penetrate  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  settlements  without  being  de- 
tected and  detained  by  the  way,  and 
'proper  legislative  enactments  mi^ht 
|>revent  any  danger  from  arismg 
INI  that  account^ 

Questioned  by  anotlier  member. 
—There  were  parts  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandpl  and  Malabar  in  the 

S)sse$sioii  of  the  native  powers. 
wiB£^  to  the  low  r^te  of  wages  in 


India,  the  demand  for  onr  finer 
manufactures  would  not  be  in- 
creased. He  did  not  know  of 
any  commodities  for  the- common 
people  that  would  be  purchased  so 
as  to  extend  the  present  trade. 
He  had  forgotten  the  amount  of  the 
rate  of  labourers'  wages  in  India, 
but  provisions  were  cneaper  there 
.thap  in  any  part  of  the  world :  for 
thre6  shillings  a  month  a  man 
might  live  luxuriously.  He  did 
not  know  how  much  money  was 
required  to  clothe  a  labourer  year- 
ly ;  but  it  could  not  be  much,  for  . 
the  cloth  was  cheap,  and  the  quan- 
tity required  was  little. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Stephen.—- 
His  opinion  of  the  general  standard 
of  moral  character  of  the  people  of 
Hindostan  was,  that  it  was  very 
far  below  the  Christian  standard  df 
this  country..  Falsehood  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  their  character ; 
they  were  a  compound  of  servility, 
fraud,  and  duplicity.  Tl^ir  cha- 
racter might  have  originated  in 
some  degree  in  the  despotism  of  the 
ancient  government.  Their  crimes 
were  the  burning  of  women  on  the 
funeral  pyres  of  their  husbandst 
which  he  had  learned  was  a  ami* 
mon  practice^  and  also  infanticide 
in  some  particular  districts.  They 
immolated  themselves  someumes 
by  prostrating  their  bodies  befoit 
the  procession  of  thdr  idols,  per- 
mitting the  car  to  pass  over  tberti 
and  crush  them  to  death,  which 
they  considered  a  meritorious  sa- 
cribce.  He  had  likewise  learned 
that  on  particular  occasions  they 
leaped  into  the  rivters,  where  they 
drowned  themselves.  *  He  was  not 
aware  .that  thdr  religious  festivah 
were  ^debrated  with  rites  of  unna- 
tural obscenity ;  he  had  seen  inde- 
cent pictures  on  their  templesir  but 
never  witoessed  any  obscenities* 
The  iBurder  of  a  Sxamin  by  a 
strangCTf 
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^Itangery  and  the  niurder  of  a 
stranger  by  a  Bramin,  were  not 
pnnished  m  the  same  manner; 
for  a  BramtB  might  suffer  pnnish- 
mentmnch  worse  than  dearh*  but 
none  might  put  him  to  death; 
'while  he  who  killed  a  Bramin  was 
held  guilty  of  the  commission  of 
an  inexpiable  crime.  He  had 
beard  that  Bramins  were  known  to 
ofier  violence  to  themselves,  after 
having  suffered  insult  from  stran- 
f;€TSf  for  the  purpose  of  making 
t}iem  gnilty  of  inexpiable  crimes* 
Me  did  not  know  whether  the 
Gentoo  religion  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
ciTiltzation  and  moral  character* 
Their  women  were  so  concealed 
that  he  knew  nothing  concerning 
them.  The  introduction  of  ChnV 
tianity  among  them  would  improve 
their  civil  condition.  He  did  not 
recollect  that  any  efforts,  of  that 
l:ind  had  been  made  by  the  East 
India  company.  The  discneet  and 
«vel]-ordered  ^orts  of  missionaries 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  the 
British  dominions  in  India.  Other 
nations  had  been  more  acdve  than 
Britain  in  the  ctdtivation  of  the 
The  Danish  government 
'  made  some  efforts ;  the  Dutch 
bad  christianized  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ceylon;  and  considerable 
aumben  were  ad«o  reformed  by  the 
'  Fartuguese  widiout  any  dangerous 
consequences. 

The  ezamioation  was  carried  on 
some  time  longer,  and  many  other 
persons  were  examined  before  the 
committee  :  but  what  has  been  said 
v^iU  suffice  for  the  brief  outline  to 
which  we  are  confined. 

March  SI.-— In  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  Mr.  Vansiiurt 
said,  that  in  an  interview  with  a 
nomber  of  bankers  and  others  that 
momiBgy  be  had  proposed  that  the 
muthoritf  ^f  parliament  should  be 


obtained,  for  ^ndifig  twelve  mik 
lions  of  outstandmg  exchequer 
bills,  in  the  Bve  per  cents,  nav^ 
annuities;  for  every  100/.  of  ex* 
chequer  bills,  1 15/.  10s,  of  the  navy 
annuities  would  be  granted;  the 
interest  both  of  that  and  of  the 
sinking  fuixl  being  6/.  ISf.  7i.  As 
it  had  been  deemed  expedient  t* 
give  the  holders  of  exchequer  bills 
an  opportunity  of  subscribing  50 
per  cent,  at  ih&r  own  option,  an 
intermediate  kind  of  security  h^d 
been  fixed  upon-«that  of  de^ 
bentures  transfe;|rable  by  indorse- 
ment, and  bearing  an  mtere^  of  5 
per  cent,  payable  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year.  The  holder 
was  to  have  the  option  of  havinr  it 
paid  off  in  ihoney,  or  converted  mto 
stock  in  April  1815,  or  on  every 
succeeding  5th  of  April  during  the 
war,  or  tx>  be  paid  off  finally  within 
12  months  aft^r  the  conclusion  of 
peace;  or  he  might,  if  he  thought 
it  more  to  his  advantage,  exchange 
his  debentures  for  stock  at  the 
following  rates:  for  every  100/. 
in  debentures,  the  holder  might  re- 
ceive 100/.  5  per  cent,  navy  an* 
nuities  ;  120/.  4  per  cents,  or  150/. 
■  S  per  cent,  reduced  annuities.  By 
diis  plan  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
obtained  for  the  public  service  at  a 
charge  of  ISx.  less  than  by  the 
original  mode.  It  was  likewise 
proper,  that  the  tommissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
shquld  be  allowed  one  per  cent, 
upon  this  new  public  burden^  as 
upon  the  other  securities,  so  that, 
the  ultimate  liquidation  might  keep 
pace  with  the  old  debt.  The  whc^le 
amount  of  the  charge  upon  the 
public  would  thus  be  tAO,000/. 
Mr.  Vansittart  next  proceeded  to 
to  the  new  taxes  he  had  to  propose, 
and  by  which  he  should  avoid  re- 
proach in  case  his  plan  with  respect 
to  the  sinking  fund  should  not  *be 
adopted* 
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adopted.    The  sum  to  be  raised 

was   1,136,000/.     He  would  pro- 

Tide  for  it  thus : 

By  a  duty  on  tobacco,  in.- 
lieu  of  the  auction  duty 

.    which  had  never  passed  , 

into  a  law,  estimated  at     £ 
per  aniium.     .     •     .      100,000 

Additional  duties  on  the 
consolidated  customs, ex- 
cepting tea,  sugar,  wine, 
raw  silk,  and  cotiou 
wool,  would  produce      870,000 

French  wines,  additional 
duty  of  IS^.  per  bottle, 
making  1 8J.  per  bottle  to 
tlie  consumer      ,     .     .    30,000 

War  taxes  taken  at 
360,00()/.  would  make 
up  the  remainder  of  tlie 
sum :  thus — 

Import  duty  qn  goods  the 
produce  of  France  and 
Its     xlependencies,     in- ' 
creased  two-thirds    •  .   200,000 

War  duties  on  exports  in- 
creased generally  to  one 
half  of  the  .  present 
amount,  about   ....    150,000 

Additional  duty  on  the  ex- 
port of  foreign  hides 
1^.  per  lb. 

Additional  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  American 
cotton  at  1^^  per  lb.  in 
British  ships — and  in 
fgreign  ships  6^.  per  lb. 
(amount    not   stated) 

Mr«  Vansittart  said,  that  the 
product  of  the  war  duties  he  cal- 
culated at  S60,000/.  and  as  in  the 
ordinary  stat6  of  trade  they  would 
produce  three  times  as  much,  he 
nad  thus  made  ample  provision  for 
all  reverses.  Any  surplus  would 
go  into  the  war  taxes,  in  aid  of  the 
other  ]:esources  of  the  country.  A 
power  should  be  giyen  to  ministers 
to  suspend  or  reduce,  by  an  order 


m    council,    any    of  fheistf   w* 
duties. 

The  first  resolution  being  mov^» 
Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  supply  of 
India  cotton  was  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
inferior  in  quality,  l>eing  sold  at 
half  the  price  of  the  cotton  fromtht 
islands.  The  power  vested  in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  of  suspending 
the  duty,  would  not  be  exercised 
until  all  the  evils  predicted  had . 
been  felt ;  when  it  would  be  too 
late.  We  should  still,  therefore^ 
have  American  cotton  fi-om  Geor- 
gia, through  Spanish  Florida  ;  and^ 
from  the  improving  state  of  EU* 
rope,  it  would  be  brought  by 
neutrals,  and  imported  from  the 
Elbe,  the  Baltic,  and  Lisbon,  and 
all  the  additional  expenses  of  this 
circuitous  navigation  must  bebdme 
by  our  manu^cturers,  who  would 
be  unable  to  meet  competition  ia 
foreign  markets. 

8ir  R.  Peele,  Messrs.  Lascelles, 
Gordon,  Findlay,  Phillips,  and 
sir  J.  Newport,  spoke  to  the  same 
efiect ;  but  Mr.  Vansittart  said  that 
he  should  not  press  this  tax  at  pre-i 
sent.  The  resolutions'in  regard  to 
the  other. taxes  were  agreed  to  with 
expressions  of  satisfaction. 

April  6.— Mr.  Lockhart  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  to  call  the  at« 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bankrupt  laws.  He 
observed  that  he  had  deferred  hia 
motion  fix>m*  time  to  time,  in  order 
|o  j^ive  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
deliberate  reflection  on  the  subjects 
and  for  the  production  of  the  re» 
tdms  which  were  now  on  the  table  | 
all  which  tended  to  confirm  in  his 
mind  the  necessity  of  some  altera- 
tion both  in  the  system  itself,  and 
in  the  administration  of  it.  Al- 
though in  the  coarse  of  his  remarks 
he  might  find  it  expedient  to  ad« 
vert  to  several  acts  of  parliament 
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«n  the  subject,  he  hoped  that  it 
Would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  house  at^ 
any  considerable  length.  Our  an-^ 
cestors,  in  the  estal>lish?r.ent  of  the 
bankrupt  lawfi,  and  in  the  provisicn 
'which  they  had  made  for  the'  ad- 
H)inistration  of  those  laws,  con- 
ceired  that  they  had  devised  the 
most  effectual  means  of  depriving 
the  bankrupt  of  all  his  property, 
and  of  distributing  it  among  his 
cTieditors.~  They  had  not  foreseen 
that  the  day  would  come  when 
those  laws,  and  that  administration* 
would  turn  out  to  be  so  bencHcial 
to  the  bankrupt,  that  bankruptcies 
would  no'  longer  be  ^voided,  as  in 
their  time,  but  be  sought  with  avi- 
dity. They  had  constructed  a  great 
system  of  insolvent  law,  without 
those  checks  atid  guards  which 
were  tndi^nsable  against  abuse. 
in  support  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he-  quoted  a  passage  from 
Biackstone,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  •*  that  the  existing  system  of 
bankrupt  laws  encouraged  prodiga- 
liiy  and  exuavagance,  for  that  the 
most  prodigal  and  extravagant  per- 
sons received  the  greatest  benefit 
from  those  statutes,  they  being  lAu 
accompanied  by  proper  conditions/* 
What  were  the  conditions  annexed 
to  these  statutes,  as  those  by  wliich 
a  bankropt's  certificate  was  to  be 
obtained  i  On  his  last  examination 
before  the  commissioners,  the  bank- 
rupt was  to  disclose  how  he  had 
disposed  of  his  effects.  If  he  made 
what  appeared  to  be  a  true  state. 
snent  of  what  he  had  done  with  that 
part  which  was  gone,  and  gave  up 
the  remainder,  the  law  said  that, 
2U4chs  of  his  creditors  in  number 
and  value  consenting,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  allowing,  the  bankrupt 
should  be  discharged  from  all  the  de- 
mands, not  only  on  his  personal  es- 
tate, but  on  hisperson.  Therecertain-* 


ly  were  other  statutes  in  existence-^ 
for  instance,  there  was  a  statute  ex- 
isting, that  if  a  bankrupt  could  be 
proved  to  have  gambled  in  tho 
funds,  or  at  any  game,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dr  to  have  given  a  portion 
of  100/.  to  a  daughter,  he -should 
not  be  allowed  a  certificate.  But 
this  and  similar  statutes  had  long 
been  obsolete.  As  the  practice  of 
the  law  now  existed,  a  bankrupt 
might  be  a  person  who  had  begun 
business  Avithout  any  capital,  who 
had  obtained  credit  on  false  pre*. 
tences,  who  had  despoiled  confi- 
ding individuals  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty, who  had  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  profligate  and  extrava* 
gant  manner,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, if  he  oould  obtain  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  his  creditors  in 
number  and  value,  could,  notwith- 
standing all  his  enormities,  avail 
himself  at  a  small  expense  of  tlie 
benefits  of  the  statutes,  without  any  - 
other  check  whatever.  This  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  guard  did  un- 
questionably operate  as  a  great  en- 
couragement to  dishonest  proceed- 
ings. It  did  also  manifest  injustice 
to  an  honest  bankrupt.  Far  was  it 
from  him  (Mr.  Lockhar)  to  con- 
demn commercial  enterprise  found- 
ed on  fair  and  probable  expecta-* 
tions.'  But  an  extravagant  and 
profligate  individual,  whose  life  had 
been  one  scene  of  fraud  and  disho- 
nesty, ought  not  to  receive  tlie 
same  reward  of  exemption  as  the 
fair  and  open,  but  unfortunate, 
trader.  The  existing  system  com- 
pelled the  public  to  view  every 
bankrupt  with  the  eye  of  suspicion. 
But  it  i^'as  grievously  unjust  that 
the  honest  and  die  dishonest  sliould 
thus  endure  a  common  and  indis- 
criminating  reproach.  To  such 
an  evil  it  was  fitting  that  a  re- 
medy should  be  pointed  ouf.  In  • 
order  to  consider  what  should  be 
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die   nature    of  this    remedy,  the 
house  oi^ght  first  to  look  at  the  ex- 
amination of  the  bankrupt.    What 
was  the  examination  that  the  law 
now  required  ?    The  person  claim- 
ing a  certificate  had  merely  to  dis- 
cover and  surrender  his  remaining 
property.      This  was   insufiicient. 
The  commissioners  ought  to  be  told 
how  the  bankrupt  obtained  credit, 
with   what  capital  he    had  com- 
menced business,  whether  he  had 
preyed  on  the  property  of  others, 
how  he  himself  had  lived.     If  it 
should  be  discovered  that  his  con- 
duct had  for  a  series  of  years  been 
reprehensible  in  these  respects,  he 
ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  his  cer- 
tificate ;  nor  should  he  be  permitted 
to  ha^e  any  allowance.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  commissioners 
found  that  the  bankrupt  had  failed 
in  consequence  of  a  fair  and  honest 
commercial  enterprise,  then  not  on- 
ly should  his  certificate  be  grafted 
him,  but  his  allowance  should  be 
increased,  as  a  testimony  to  his 
good  behaviour.    There  was  in  ex- 
istence an  obsolete  statute*-the  10th 
of  James  !•  section  the  7th,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
bankrupt  could  not  make  it  appear 
to  the  commissioners  that  he  had 
sustained  some  casual  loss,  which 
h^  had  been  unable  to  foresee  or 
guard  against,  he  might  be  indicted 
for  hi|  conduct  at  the^  assizes  or  ge- 
neral sessions;  and,  if  convicted, 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
two  hours.     The  severity  of  this 
kw  had  defeated  iu  object.     But  it 
by  no  means  followed,  that  because 
this  statute,  from  its  severity,  had 
never  been  acted  upon^  and  had  be- 
come wholly  obsolete,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  punishment  for 
improper  conduct,     it  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  consideration 
to  determine  who  ought  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct. 


He  himself  entertained  tei^  seriout 
doubts  as  to  the  creditors  being  the 
fit  judees.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
inmiitely  better  that  the  commission- 
ers should  decide  whether  or  not  the 
bankrupt  ought  to  have  his  certifi- 
cate ;  for  in  uie  other  case  many  in- 
nocent individuals  might  be  depri* 
ved  of  their  certificates  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  creditors,  and  mznj 
guilty  individuals  obtain  their  certi- 
ficates by  the  partiality  of  their  cre- 
ditors. Justice  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  ou^ht  to  be  admi- 
nistered on  a  fair  and  immutableprin- 
ciple ;  and  the  administrators  ought  to 
be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  a  con- 
sidevation  of  what  was  due  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  public.    Bank- 
ruptcy frauds  had  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing  from  the  time    of  lord 
chanceUor  Apsley,  who  in  the  year 
I774f  issued  an  order  to  the  com- 
missioners carefully  to' examine  the 
reality  of  the  debts  attempted  to  be 
proved  before  them,  stating  that 
many  commissions  were  taken  out 
with  the  sole  view  of  fraudulendy 
deceiving    the    creditors.     These 
evils  arose  from  the  bankrupt  lawF- 
a  law  which  disagreed  fix>m  die  law 
of  the  land— which  disagreed  with 
every  other  law  of   insolvency— 
which  disagreed  from  the  principle 
of  the  ins^ent  bill  on  the  table. 
If  this  last  should  pass,  there  would 
be  two  great  insolvent  laws  in  the 
country,  acting  in  direct  contradic- 
tion  to  each  other.     By  the  present 
system,  bankruptcy  was  not  com- 
pulsory, but   elective.      A  trader 
wishing  to  become  a  bankrupt,  had 
only  to  get  together  a  few  friends 
under  the  name  of  petitioning  cre^ 
ditors,  and,  at  an  expense  of  only 
GO  or  70/-  he  might  procure  a  co'm- 
nmsion  of  bankruptcy  to  be  sued 
out  against  him.    This  was  an  evil 
rapid^  increasing.     Connivances, 
sttd  frauds  of  every  kind,  debts  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  be  proved  which  had 
never  before  been  heard  of»  &c.  &c. 
were  perpetually  occurring.     In  iU 
kistratian  of  this  opinion,  he  (Mr* 
Lockhart)  read  a  passage  from  the 
opening  speech  of  Mr.  Gumey  on 
the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Folkards ; 
the  assertions  in  which  passage  he 
declared  to  be  in  his  opinion  strict- 
ly founded  in  truth.      Under  all 
these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  necessary  to 
revise  the  system  of  bankrupt  law, 
and — which  brought  him  to  his  se* 
cond  head — ^to  revise  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  that   system.     He  was 
happy  to  see  in  the  house  honour- 
aUe    gentlemen  who  were  them- 
selves commissioners,  and  who  he 
hoped  would  declare  whether  the 
evils  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  it,  required  remedy, 
or  whether  it  was  the  best  possible 
system,  and  the  ^est  possible  admi- 
nistration that   could  be  devised, 
equally  incapable  of  any   amend- 
ment.   Far  was  from  him  the  in- 
tention of  throwing  any  stigma  or 
imputation  on  the  character  of  the 
commissioners,  with  many  of  whom 
be  was  in  habits  of  persona)  inti- 
macy, and  for  all  of  whom  he  en- 
tertained   those  sentiments  of  re- 
spect, which  their  talents,  learnm^, 
and  integrity    inspired.     But  this 
be  would  state,  that  from  the  vast 
accumulation    of  bankrupt    busi- 
ness, it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
JO  persons,  forming  I*  lists  of  com- 
missioners, to  get  through  it  pro- 
perly, unless  new  regulations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  execution  of  commissions  m  such 
*^  manner,  as,  by  a  strict  examina- 
tion into  the  circumstances  of  every 
individual  case,  should  prevent  the 
TK>ssibility  of  fraud  being  successful- 
ly practised  by  the  bankrupt.    To 
elucidate  this  part  of  the  subject;! 
he  xpoved  for  several  returns^  wnicb 


had  been,  iii  consequence,  laid  on 
the  table,  and  which  had  been,  by^ 
his  motion,  limited  to  the  space  of 
one  month,  as  affording  the  fairett 
means  of  forming  a  judgement  on 
the  case.  These  returns  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  in  them  was,  that  the 
commissioners  executed  commts* 
sions  only  on  two  days  in  the  week 
— ^that  was,  they  did  the  main  duty 
of  their  office  on  those  two  days 
alone.  It  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, considering  the  vast  recent  {»• 
crease  of  business,  that  they  could 
accomplish  it  in  those  two  days,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  considered 
they  sat  only  from  eleven  to  one ;  or, 
as  he  was  told  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood, from  ten  till  two.  It  ap- 
peared by  the 'returns,  that  in  some 
mstances  the  gentlemen,  on  one  list 
had  to  execute  12  or  IS  coramissionv 
in  that  short  period  of  three  or  four 
hours.  He  appealed  to  the  heme, 
whether  it  was  possible  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  commission- 
ers could  strictly  perform  all  the 
complicated  duties  of  the  office? 
It  was  true  that  some  bankruptcy 
cases  were  of  a  trifling  nature  ;  but 
others  were  highly  important,  and 
demanded  the  most  serious  afid 
deliberate  attention.  One  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  commmis- 
sibners  was  to  watch  the  proof  of 
debts.  For,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  dishonest  bankruptcies,  and  the 
great  press  of  business,  it  frequendy 
happened  that  debts  never  due  had 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  per- 
sons who  had  never  before  been 
heard  of.  If  so  many  cases  in^re 
disposed  of  in  one  morning,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  commis« 
sioners  to  attend  with  sufficient  \U 
gilance  to  the  accuracy  of  every 
particular  proof  ?— If  any  honoura- 
ble member  who  heard  him  would 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Guildhall, 
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be  \*ou!d[  also  observe  a  total  ab- 
.scnce  of  solemnity  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  commissioners.  The 
bankrupt,  the  creditors,  the  witness- 
es and  the  individuals  connected 
wic^Fthe  administration  of  the  law, 
were  all  huddled  together,  "^iihout 
any  distinction  of  persons  ;  atid  the 
bankrupt  was  not  expected  to  feel 
that  just  sense  of  shame,  which  it 
was  extremely  fit  that  all  individu- 
'  »ls  in  that  situation  should  feel,  and 
the  apprehension, which  would  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  many  mindb  to 
stimulate  them  to  such  exertions  as 
might  save  them  from  being  subject 
to  It.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
rf  all  this.  The  bankrupt  sat  by 
th%  side  cf  the  judge,  in  perfect  f^* 
iililiarity  one  wiih  another.  There 
wak  rvot  even  any  distinction  of 
dress.  In  his  opinion,  the  commis- 
uonejs  ought  to  wear  their  profes- 
sional  habiliments,  as  one  mean  of 
imparting  more  gravity  and  solemn- 
nity  to  the  scene.  >  It  was  in  the 
power  of  tlie  lofd  chancellor  to  de- 
clare that  the  commissioners  should 
sit  on  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
not  on  two  days  only.  The  lord 
chancellor  might  also  prevent  ihat 
which  frequently  happened — if  it 
were  otherwise*  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentlemen  preseht  would 
contradict  him — ^namely,  mere  comr 
missions  than  one  being  executed  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  Was 
it  not  true,  he  asked,  that  many 
commissions  were  executed  at  once  ? 
Was  it  not  true  that  the  examination 
of  a  bankrupt  was  carried  vn  by 
one  set  of  commissioners,  and  the 
proof  of  debts  by  another,  at  the 
liame  moment  ?  Was  it  not  true 
that  the  m\iltifarious  operation's  at- 
tend vnit  11  jwn  a  commission  were 
proceeding  at  the  same  hour,  or  in 
tlie  same  class  of  hours  ?  If  all 
xhh  was  true,  it  ought  to  be  1  eme- 
dici     For,  however  tr4vial  the  ia- 


cldans,  no  court  of  justice  conld  by 
possibility  be  trying  the  merits  of 
two  causes  at  once  with  any  expec- 
tation of  a  fair  arid  impartial  deter- 
mination. Another  objection  to  the 
existing  administration  of  the  bank* 
rupt  laws  was,  that  the  commission^ 
ers  were  paid  by  tlie  number  of  com- 
missions which  they  executed.  It 
was  most  unwise  to  remunerate  a 
judge  In' such  a  manner  that  he  was 
compelled  to  compress  a  great  deal 
of  business  into  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  in  order  to  iewa!rd  himself  suf- 
ficieully.  Such  a  practice  uiduced 
every  kind  of  irregularity  and  ab- 
sence of  attention }  and  frauds  thus 
proceeded,  not  only  from  the  bad 
system  of  the  laws,  but  from  the  im- 
perfect administration  of  them.  At 
present  the  fees  were  too  small, 
lliree  prounds  divided  among  five 
persons  of  talent  and  learning 
was  not  :m  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labours.  £,et  workmen 
be  well  paid,  and  it  might  then 
be  justly  expected  that  the  work 
should  be  well  done.  So  much  for 
the. evil.  It  was  not  his  intention 
at  present  to  propose  any  explicit 
remedy.  He  might,  it  was  truct 
move  for  the  introduction  of  some 
remedial  bill  on  the  subject.  lb 
really,  however,  ]M:ould  be  imposing 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  him  te 
load  him  with  the  endeavour  to  ef- 
fect such  material  alterations  as 
those  which  were  suggested  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  bankrupt  law 
and  its  administration.  But  be 
knew  that  there  were  honourable 
and  learned  members  of  that 
house  who  were  emi  nently  qualified 
to  aflPord  great  assistance  towards 
the  attaiiwnent  of  this  most  desirable 
object.  He  should,  therefore,  abs- 
tain, in  the  motion  with  which  he 
shoud  conclude  the  speech  which 
the  house  had  so  indulgently  heard, 
Irom  proposing  any  immediate 
remedy  t 
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Tfmedy ;  Imt,  baring  stated  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  evtly  and 
hoping  to  hear  explanations  on  the 
subject  from  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentlemen,  who  were  necessa- 
rily more  conversant  with  the  facts 
than  himself,  he  should  content 
himself  with  moving  a  resolution: 
^-**Thatthe  house  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  take  into 
consideration  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  bankrupts,  and 
also  the  administration  of  those 
laws." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 


mixed  with  *  the  con&iderationt 
which  this  question  involved  ;  and 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  idea 
had  gone  forth  that  the  government 
of  the  East  India  company  was  in* 
capable  of  improvement,  and*  its 
system  incapable  of  amendment  or 
melioration;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wild,  he  would  almost  say,  a  fraa- 
tic  notion  had  been  set  afloat  of 
throwing  open  the  whole  trade  to 
India.  Delay  had  thus  led  to  no- 
thing but  to  perplex  and  obscura 
the  question,  which  ought  to  havse 
been  deliberately  discus<>ed  and  de- 
cided upon,  and  what  had  been  de- 


House  of  lords,  Apiil  9.— The    layed  so  long  must  now  be  precipi- 


order  of    the    day<  having    been 

read. 

The  marquis  of  Welleslcy  said, 
at  no  period  either  in  ancient  or 
moderii  times,  whether  under  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy,  or  in  any 
country  under'  any.  description  of 

^government,   had    a  question   of 
greater  importance,  or,  he  would 
say,  of  equal  importance,  been  pre- 
sented for  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, than  that  which  now  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  approaching  ex- 
piration of  the  charter  of  the  East  . 
India  company.    Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  he  could  not  but  deeply  re- 
gret that  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, involving  so  many  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
cotmtry»  and  being  itself  of  the  most 
complex  nature,  should  have  been 
brought  forward  in  a  manner  and 
at  a  time  which  did  not  allow  of 
that  deliberate  discussion  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  so  urgently 
demanded.      Delay  in  this  case, 
instead  of  afibrding  the  opportunity 
for  calm  deliberation  and  mature 
decision,  as  it  might  have  done  in 
the  hands  of  wisdom,  had  produced 
'  resnlu  rather  tending  to  entangle 
^d  perplex  the  question  than  to 
elucidate  it.     Passion  and  prejudice 
)ud  been  st}ffere4  to  get  abroady 


lately  concluded.     He  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend  (lord    Grenville) 
in  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
event,  that  the  measures  hitherto 
adopted    in  regard  to  India  had 
been  a  series  of  experiments  wisdf 
applied  ;  or,  if  his  noble  friend  liked 
the  expression  better,  attempted  to 
be  wisely  applied^  to  the  circum- 
stances of  India  and  of  this  country, 
and  those  which  connected  the  two 
empires.      He  could  not,  however, 
agree  in  the  application  of  general 
abstract  principles  to  the  relations 
between  thi^  empire  and  our  empire 
in  India,  without  reference  to  the 
special  and  particular  circumstances 
which  applied  to    each,   and  the 
relations  of  both.    The  theory  of 
political  oeconomy  was  best  founded 
in  practice,  and  it  was  only  from 
practical  results  that  we  could  de- 
duce a  theory  that  ought  to  be  ap-  * 
plied  to  circumstances  as  they  ac- 
tually existed.    The  science  of  poli- 
'^  tical  oeconomy  was  not  well  under- 
stood until  nations  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  science  arose  from 
the  relations  of  states,  after  their 
internal  (scoiu)my    had  been  tho« 
roughly    understood  and    appre- 
ciated.   How  had  the  empire  of 
India  passed  to  us  ?    It  had  passed 
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lo  us  ihroagh  the  mediwin  of  com- 
merce, and  by  means  of  a  succes> 
sioa  of  circumstances^  in  which  the 
sovereign  and'  the  merchant  had 
become  united,  and  the  political, 
and  commercial   character   inter- 
wove*    It  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  trade  to  India,  but 
«9  to  the  trade  with  India,  con- 
nected with  the  whole  commerciaji 
system  of  the  East  India  company, 
with  their  sovereignty  and  political 
fiinclions.     It  had  been  said  that 
tihe  txade  with  India  .was  unprofit- 
able, was  it  therefore  to  be  afgued 
^t  ihe  company  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up  ?    Take  one 
giveid  article  from  the   extensive 
concerns  of  a  merchant,  it  might 
be  said  that  upon  that  article  no 
profit  was  devived,  and  that  there- 
lo«e  the  merchant  ought  to  desist 
horn  carrying  on  that  branch  of 
trade:    but  although  that  article, 
taken  by  itself,  yielded  no  profit, 
yet  the  dealing  in  it  might  be  so 
connected  with  other  commercial 
concerns,  that  the  continuing  to  trade 
IB  it  might  be  essential  to  the  prq, 
sperous  commerce  of  the  merchant. 
So»  wi(h  the  East  India  company, 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  wiih 
respect  to  the  trade  to  India*    It 
had  been  lately  attempted,  and  not 
uningeniously,  to  prove  that  tliis 
trade  really  yielded  a  profit,     lie 
believed,  however,  that  the  trade 
ia  itself  was  really  unprofitable: 
but  what  then  ?    It  was  owing  to 
'  this  trade  to  India  that  the  com- 
pany were  enabled  to    carry   on 
their  trade  to  China  with  greater  ad- 
vantage— ^that  they  hadbeen  enabled 
to  export  to  China  articles.of  the 
produce  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
(Country,  instead  of  bullion,  which 
they  had  formerly  been  compelled 
to  use  as  their  medium  of  purchase 
in  China.     It  was  said  that  they 
,  carried  on  the  trade  to  India  at  a 
he^ivy  expense  (^e  questicm  still 


remaining,  whether  a  private 
chant  could  carry  i^  on  at  a  less  ex- 
pense?):  but  again,  this  ejfpense 
was  connected  with  dther  circum- 
stances applicable  to  their  govern^ 
ment  in  India.  Thisintimate  relation 
between  tlie  trade  to  India  and  their 
whole  system  of  commerce,  and  be- 
tween that  and  their  system  of  go- 
vernment, rendered  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  take  the  trade  to  India  as  aa 
istolated    consideration.      He    be- 
lieved it  to  be  essential  to  the  car- 
rying on  the  trade  to  China,  and  he 
also  believed  it  to  be  vit^,  with  a 
view  to  the  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  India  by  the  company. 
What,  besides,  must  be  the  result 
to  this  country  of  opening  the  trade 
to  India  ?    Tlie  articles  imch  must 
of  necessity  form  a  large  proportion 
of  those  that  would  enter  into  the 
trade  from  thence,  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  looms  of  India  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  piece  goods,  - 
and  the  importation  of  which  would 
immediately  tend  to  injure  and  di- 
stress our     own     manufacturers. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  opening  of  the 
trade 'could  only  be  productive  of 
injury  to  our  own    manufacture^ 
whilst  the  taking  it    away  from 
the  company  woiud  tend  to  prevent 
them  from  carrying  on  with  advan- 
tage their  commerce  to  China,  or 
their  system  of  government  in  In- 
dia.   The  union  of  the  characters 
of  sovereign  and  merchant— -the 
blending    die  political  and  com- 
mercial character,  might  be  said 
to  he  an  anomaly ;  but  if  he  were 
asked,  in  any  society  where  ques- 
tions happened    to  be  discussed, 
what  was  an  anomaly,  he  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  British 
constimtion.     In  the  British  con^ 
stitution  we  had   asomalies,   not 
conflicting    or    counteracting   its 
principles,  but  harmonizing  in  pre- 
serving those  principles    in  meir 
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sdnnd  practical  effect.  Anomaly 
was  therefore  no  objection — the 
sovereign  and  the  merchant,  it  was 
true,  had  been  united — the  political 
and  commercial  characte'r  had  been 
blended;  but  it  had  operated  to 
the  adrantage  of  India,  and  to  pro* 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  felt  it  difficult  to  speak  upon 
this  point,  having  had  the  ho- 
nour of  holding  a  high  situation  in 
India;  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  something  upon  it,  as  it 
formed  an  important  part  of  the 
sabject.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the 
government  in  India  had  received 
high  honour  in  tliis  country — upon 
others  a  degree  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion had  beeii  thrown  ;  but  par- 
liament had  ultimately  decided  in 
their  favour.  •  By  tlie  acts  of  the 
government  of  the  company  in  In- 
dia, the  country  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  state  of  war,  and 
settled  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
qviUlny.  The  Decan,  the  whole 
territory  from  the  Peshwa's  do- 
minions to  those  of  the  Nizam,  af- 
forded ample  proofs  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  measures  of  the 
company's  government.  The  si- 
tuation of  3ie  natives  had  been 
meliorated  and  improved  —  the 
rights  of  property,  before  unknown, 
had'  been  introduced  and  con- 
firmed by  the  settlement  of  Ben^ 
gal.  With  respect  to  the  principle 
of  that  settlement,  he  entirely  coin- 
cided with  his  noble  friend.  Every 
rovemor  of  India  had  acknow- 
ledged  the  justice  and  the  policy  of 
this  principle,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  every  person  qualified  to 
be  a  governor  oi  India  must  do  the 
same.  It  formed  the  comer-stone 
of  the  government  of  India,  and 
the  extension  of  the  principle  to  the 
conquered  provinces  would  found 
a  solid  basis  for  that  government 
to  rest  upon.  The  principle  ought 
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to  be  distinctly  recognised  ;  but  the 
application  of  it  must  be  the  sub- 
ject of  delay,  in  order  that  the  va- 
rious circumstances,  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  applied,  might 
be  ace  nraiety  ascertained .  Revert- 
ing to  the  questions  to  which  he 
wished  more  particularly  to  call 
their  lordships*  attention,  he  would 
observe  upou  the  influence  of  the 
government  here,  as  mixed  with 
that  of  the  government  in  In- 
dia, and  which  had  continued  since 
17i^4.  'It  was,  however,  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mflu- 
ence  of  each  could  be  separated, 
and  ilie  elFect  of  each  independent 
of  the  other  accurately  as  certain- 
ed.  It  was  not  what-  could  be  or 
had  been  done  by  either,  but  what 
the  union  of  both  had  effected. 
What  had  been  produced  by  one 
or  the  other  separately,  could  not  be 
ascertained,  neither  could  it  be 
areued  that  the  same  effects  would 
follow  from  the  operation  of  the 
one  ,cause,  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  union  and  blending  of  both. 
He  would  say,  and  he  was  borne 
out  by  the  facts,  that  no  govern- 
ment had  better  fulfilled  its  duties 
towards  the  people  whom  it  go- 
verned, than  that  of  India.  1  he 
circumstances  of  the  people  had 
been  greatly  improved :  a  com- 
merce most  beneficial  to  them, 
the  coasting  trade  of  India,  had 
been  established  and  matured :  in 
every  instance  their  wants  and  com- 
forts had  been  attended  to:«  and 
thus,  whether  in  a  political  or  com- 
mercial chara,cter,  tlie  company's 
fovernment  had  beeu  distinguished 
y  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India,  A  judicial  sy- 
stem had  been  established,  which, 
though  not  perfect,  contained  with- 
in it  all  the  essentials  of  British  jus** 
tice.  Yet  this  system,  thus  in -all 
its  paru  graclually  and  progres- 
'  K  sively 
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sively  improtingy  wsls  hdd  out  as 
one  incapable  of  any  improvementy 
and  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
had  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  its 
conduct  towards  the  natives  of  In- 
.dia.  The  fact  was,  that  our  go- 
Temment  watched  every  opportu- 
nity of  assi&iilating  (as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  iwidi  safety)  the 
manners  of  the  natives  to  our  own, 
and  of  convincing  them  gradually 
of  the  advantages  of  departing 
from  their  old  customs,  institutions, 
and  prejudices.  This  was  more 
particularly  evident  in  the  military 
department — ^the  sepoys  in  the  com-* 
pany's  service  confcrmed  almost 
entirely  to  our  modes  of  warfzue. 
ITiis  was  not  only  the  fact,  but  it 
was  the  who|e  secret  of  the  supe- 
riority of  our  forces  over  the  na- 
tive powers.  Would  it  be  said, 
then,  that  such  a  people  are  inca- 
pable of  changes  or  improvement  ? 
No  :  but  that  change  must  be  gra- 
dual and  voluntary ;  not  crude,  pre- 
cipitate, and  forced.  If  we  did 
not  allow  our  understandings  to  be 
fettered  and  bound  down  by  the 
superstitious  notion  that  no  change 
could  take  place,  nor  ought  to  be 
suffered,  the  result  would  be,  that 
improvement  was  attainable,  if  that 
isnproveme;it  was  conducted  with 
sufficient  caution,  wisdom,  and  de- 
liberation»  He  faoped  that  their 
\lordships  would  apply  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  stated,  to 
tlie  resolutions  T)(^hich  it  was  pro- 
posed to  them  to  adopt  and  sanc- 
tion. His  lordship -here  entered  at 
large  into  the  tendency  of  the  se- 
veral resolutions;  and  coming  to 
die  subject  of  religion,  he  said, 
as  to  the  extending  Christianity  to 
India,  all  recommendatioi}  from  the 
government  of  the  religion  it  re- 
vered and  adored,  to  the  natives^ 
bx^hom  a  recoxxunendation  from 
the  goremment  is  considered  as  a 


command,  should  ^  avoided }  ^i 
all  that  was  to  be  done  should,  be 
effected  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
^knowledge,  for  which  purpose  a 
collegiate  b6dy  should  be  subject 
to  the  first  dignitary  of  our  Indian 
church.  As  to  the  missionaries,  he 
had  never  heard,^  while  in  India, 
of  any  mischiefs  done  by  them, 
neither  had  he  heard  of  any  impres* 
sion  produced  in  the  way  of  con- 
version. They  were  quiet,  learned, 
and  orderly)  and  Mr. Carey,  one 
of  their  number,  was  employed  ai 
instructor  in  some  branches  of  ori« 
ental  learning  at  Fort  William,  He 
(marquis  Wellesley)  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  encourage  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  scriptures,  but  had 
also  thought  it  his  duty  to  issue  no 
orders  of  government  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  religion.  As  a  christian  go* 
-  vemor,  he  could  not  have  done 
iest ;  as  a  British  governor,  he  could 
not  have  done  more.  If,  indeed,  a 
project  had  been  formed  to  the 
complete  demolition  ef  the  compa* 
ny,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
.government  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric,  at 
least  it  might  be  said  that  the  plan 
was  bold  and  decisive ;  but,  in  the 
scheme  now  proposed,  no  such  vi- 
gour was  to  be  traced:  nor  was 
Its  deficiency  supplied  by  wisdom 
or  policy:  the  East  India  company 
Was  to  be  continued  as  the  on^aa 
and  instrument,  without  any  ofthe 
power  and  authority  necessary  for  ^ 
government.  Ministers  cdled  upon 
It  to  perform  that  for  which  their 
strength  would  be  inadequate :  they 
insisted  that  the  flood-gates  of 
commerce  should  be  opened,  and 
the  company  was  to  sink  or  swim 
as  chance  directed.  They  withered 
the  limbs  and  enervated  the  bodr, 
and  then  demanded  that  it  should 
perform  those  wonders  which  it  had 
been  able  to  execute  ia  the  height 
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ind  plehitude  of  its  vigour.  No  com- 
mensurate advantage  was  offered  to 
compensate  ;  the  revenues  .woi^d 
be  endangered  ;  the  manufacturers 
woald  perhaps  be  ruined ;  and  no 
additional  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  an  o[ien  trade.  Under  all 
these  circumstance^  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resist  any  general  alteration 
of  the  system,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  very  material  ame- 
lioration could  be  attained  ;  and  in 
order  to  place  'his  views  in  the 
'  clearest  light,  and  to  support  them 
by  facts,  he  should  conclude  by 
mArtng  for  a  variety  of  documents 
upon  the  subject,  some  of  which 
inight  be  before  the  house,  and 
odiers' might  even  be  before  the 
public,  but  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  into  one  distinct 
point,  to  elucidate  this  important 
and  mtricate  subject.  His  lordshijg 
then  handed  his  motion  to  the  wool- 
sack. The  question  having  been 
pa^ 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
rose,  because  he  thought  he  should 
be  guilty  of  unpardonable  Taeglect 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  Tew  observations  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
marquis.  Ministers  had  been  charg- 
ed with  having  precipitately,  and 
without  due  inquiry,  brought  for-, 
ward  this  system,  described  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  such  great  impor- 
tance. That  this  remark  sliould 
have  been  made  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis, was  most  extraordinary,  be- 
cause he  must  know  that  two  years 
ago  a  coiimiitteehad  been  appoint- 
ed expressly  ta  take  this  subject  in- 
io  consideration;  that  voluminous 
reports  had  by  it  been  made ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  noble  marquis 
knew  that  he  never  himself  took  the 
trouble  to  attend  one  df  its  meetings. 
His.  noble  friend  had  argued  upon 
the  i^polndons  as  if  they  had  been 


worded  with  the  precision  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  when  he  -^ust  be 
perfectly  aware,  that  at  his  own 
suggestion  they  were  introduced  in- 
stead of  a  bill,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  an  enactment  should  be  rais« 
ed,  after  the  foundation  had  been 
deliberately  examined.  In  the  first 
resolution  he  had  chosen  tQ  insert  a 
)vord  th.at  had  no  existence,  and  in 
objecting  ,to  its  situation  had  for- 
gotten that  it  ought  to  have  prece- 
dence, since,  until  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  determined,  the  minor  details 
could  not  be  fitly  discussed.  The 
noble  marquis  had  talked  loudly  of 
the  dangers  that  wqre  to  be  dreaded: 
he  had  endeavoured  to  frighten  the 
house  and  the  countty  into  a  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes:  he  had 
conjured  up  phantoms,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  contend  most  valiant- 
ly, but  those  whs  beheld  him  were 
lost  in  astonishment  at  his  vehement 
action,  erected  against  objects  they 
could  not  see;  since  if,  indeed,  xhef 
had  being  at  al]>  is  wais  only  in  the 
terrified  imagination  of  the  nobl« 
marquis.  If  he  had  taken  the  pains 
to  read  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  witli  the  directors,  these 
airy  nothings  would  never  have 
torm^ted  him ;  for  what  was  their 
opinion  ?  tliey  saw  no  danger  in  the 
opening  of  the  export  trade,  or 
from  the  efflux  of  adventurers  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  subject: 
their  fear  applied  to  the  import  trade 
from  India  ;  and  if  their  authority'*' 
were  worth  any  thing,  it  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  that  of  their  friehd« 
The;  noble  marquis  might,  perhaps^ 
BOt  be  disposed  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
governor-general,  and  he  would 
lerefore  quote  Uie  opinions  of  an 
individual,  for  whom  (doubtless  on 
good  grounds)  the  noble  marquis 
appeared  to  entertain  a  very  high. 
K  2  respect— 
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respect — be  meant  lord  Wellesley, 
whjD,  writing  from  India  to  the 
directors  in  1800,  used  these  words 
conclusive  af^ainst  his  statement«of 
to-day : — "  Your  government  Can 
always  with  less  difficulty  control 
the  operations  of  British  than  of 
foreign  adventurers ;  the  designs 
a^d  attempts  of  foreigners  must  al- 
ways be  more. dangerous  than  any 
consequences  that  could  result  from 
an  increased  resort  of  British  sub* 
jects,  under  such  limitations  and 
restraints  as  your  wisdom  may 
frame."— —(/?lpdr,  heartfrtm  mar* 
guts  WelUsley)'^hovf  could  theSse 
two  discordant  opinions  be  recon- 
ciled ?  In  1800,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended :  in  18 14,  (when  the  cnar- 
ter  was  aboHt  to  expire,)  conse- 
quences that  endangered  not  only 
India,  but  England,  were  to  be 
dreaded.  I)id  the  noble  marquis 
intend  to  argue,  that  American 
merchants  ought  to  be  allowed  pri- 
vileges that  were  dented  to  our  own 
subjects  ?  Were  treaties  to  be  form- 
ed with  foreign  powers,  who  were 
to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nations,  and  were 
Englishmen  to  be  the  only  excep- 
tion ?  were  they  to  be  excluded  from 
advantages  given  to  foreigners? 
Thpt  the  house  might  see  how'im- 
-}>ortant  it  was  that  the  trade  en- 
joyed by  foreign  nations  should  be 
devoted  to  our  own  countrymen, 
he  would  state  the  extent  of  it  in 
1805-7.  It  amoimtedto  no  less  than 
1,958,105/.  and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nted that  even  such  an  addition 
would  aitord  a  great  relief  to  the 
mercantile  interest.  The  exports 
of  the  company  at  the  sime  time 
little  exceeded  one  million.  He  ad- 
mitted that  great  practical  advan- 
tages ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
theoretical  calculations,  buthere  ac- 
tf  ;d  experience  was  called^  ia  aid,  of 


speculative  policy.  Could  there  be 
any  reasonable  objection  to  indivik 
duals  of  large  property  and  respec- 
table connections  employing  tneir 
capital  in  the  trade  to  India  ?  Was 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  even 
from  the  lower  classes  of  mer- 
chants, who  must  be  always  under 
the  control  of  the  politicsd  autho- 
rities ?  His  lordship  then  enlarged 
upon*  this  part  of  Uie  subject,  and 
read  several  extracts  from  a  report . 
made  upon  the  subject,  to  snow 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  ad-* 
venturers  would  penetrate  into  tbt 
interior  from  Csdcutta,  since  tHat 
branch  of  the  trade  was'  always 
carried  on  by  native  merchants.— 
The  noble  6arl  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  C9untry  ought  to  receive 
every  privilege  and  advantage  which 
they  could  wish  for,  provided  such 
privileges  did  not  interfere  with  the 
substantial  rights  of  others.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  not  to 
place  the  merchants  of  this  country 
in  a  worse  situation  than  foreign- 
ers, in  trading  to  India. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  whatever 
sentiments  might  be  entertained  on 
the  subject  now  under  their  lord- 
ships* consideration,  they  must  all 
feel  obliged  to  his  noble  friend  (the 
marquis  of  Wellesley)  for  the  op- 
portunity he  had  given  tliem  of 
discussing  this  question,  before  the 
period  when  tliey  should  come  to  a 
final  vote.  Now  was  the  time  when 
discussion  and  examination  might. 
be  useful.  If  he  felt  grateful  for 
such  an  opportunity  for  discussion, 
he  felt  more  so  for  the  light  which 
the  high  official  situation  filled  bf 
his  no-ble  friend,  and  the  disttn- 
guished  part  he  acted  in  our  Indian 
empire,  enabled  him  to  throw  on 
the  question.  The  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last  had  satisfactorily  ex^ 
plained  one  pointy.  which»  to  «* 
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discussion  oat  of  doors,  had  been 
frequentlj  lost  sight  of;  that  what- 
erer  rights  might  be  conceded  by 
former  acts  of  parliament  to  the 
East  India  company,  they  were 
now  extinguished — they  were  grant- 
ed for  a  time  limited;  that  time 
was  expired;  and  they  were  now 
about  to  legislate  for  the  Indian 
empire,  free  and  unlimited  ;  bound 
by  no  previous  plan,  and  fettered 
by  no  previous  act  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  Until  he  had  ^een  the  whole 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's government*  of  which  an 
oudine  had  only  yet  been  laid  bc» 
fore  them,  fie  felt  a  difficulty  in 
making  any  general  observations 
on  the  subject.  He  was  not  dispo- 
sed to  throw  any  difficulties  in 
their  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
clined to  afford  them  his  most  cot- 
dial  and  zealous  assistance.  He 
did  not  beh'eve,  however,  and  he 
shaold  he  happy  to  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  objects  of  political  power 
and  commercial  undertaking's  in  the 
East  India  company  were  compa- 
tible, in  the  degree  which  they  ima- 
gined, with  the  existence  of  the 
nngle  and  unaided  competition  of 
the  British  merchant.  Of  this  he 
▼as  however  convinced,  that  the 
liberal  conduct  adopted  towards 
the  merchants  of  foreign  nations 
Aey  could  not  deny  to  their  own. 
This  was  an  incontrovertible  pro- 
position ;  and  ihey  ought  to  keep 
in  view,  whether  or  not  it  mights  be 
practicable  to  reconcile  with  this 
principle  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
kis  majesty's  government.  One  er- 
ror appeared  to  him  to  run  through 
the  resolutions  and  the  speech  of 
die  noble  earl— *the  considering  as 
principal  that  which  was  merely  se- 
condary,  and  as  secondary  that 
which  was  principal.  The  resojn- 
nons  began  by  laying  down  the 


importance  of  preserving  the  privi-. 
leges  o/  the  East  India  company^ 
with  certain  exceptions.    Whether 
it  might  be  proper  to  keep  up  a* 
commercial  company  which    was 
said  to  carry   on  commerce  at  a 
loss,  was  surely  a  question  which  , 
admitted  of  some  doubt*  The  noble* ' 
earl  desired  them  to  agree  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  this  com- 
mercial company,  for  the  sake  of 
the  government  of  India.    It  was 
the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  in- 
quire, first,  what  waS  the  nature  of. 
their  situation  ?  secondly,  what  were 
the  duties   of  that  Mtuation?  and 
then,  what  were  the  instruments  by 
which«those  duties  could  most  ef« 
fectually  be  discharged  ?  The  reso<P 
lutions  were  defective,  and  any  act 
of   parliament  founded  on   them 
would  be  defective,  which  did  not 
vindicate  the  right  of  the  British 
crown  to  the  government  of  India* 
His  lordship  went  much  at  large 
into  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  India,  and  mto  the  several  regu- 
lations made  by  the  company,  both 
in   this    country  and  in  the  East, 
The  command,  he  saidi  pf  the  In- 
dian army  by  the  company  could 
not,  he  felt,  be  withdrawn  from  that 
company,  so  long  as  it  retained  the 
political  govemmc^pt  of  India ;  but 
this  very  command  formed  an  ad- 
ditional argument  against  the  con-  . 
nection  of  a  great  political  with  a 
commercial    government.     There 
was  also  a  natural  competition  be- 
tween the  king's  and  the  company's ' 
army  in  India,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how  the  evil  was  to  be 
cured ;  for  the  only  cure  suggested, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  officers 
from  the  regular  army  into  com- 
mands in  the  company's  force,  was 
liable  to  many  objections,  some  of 
which  the  regular  officers   theni- 
selves  mast  feel,  particularly  upon 
th^  subject  of  promotion  and  fame, 
.  K  J    »    '        com' 
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compared  to  the  advanta^s.  be- 
longing to  the  regular  an-*.y.  It 
struck  nim  that  a  peculiar  system 
of  mixed  education  should  be  esta- 
blished to  prepare  officers  for  the 
Indian  army.  Here  the  noble  lord 
animadverted  upon  the  systems  of 
education  adopted  by  the  India 
contpany  in  thi^  country  and  in 
India.  Here  they  separated  boys 
from  all  those*  connections  which 
were  calculated  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  object  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to — which  might  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  out  to  India  the 
true  British  spirit  that  must  attach 
them  to  their  country — ^that  would 
dispose  them  to  maintain  its  inter- 
ests and  glory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  vieW  of  the  directors  appeared 
to  be  to  pursuea  course  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  followed  at  all  our 
great  public  schools,by  withdrawing 
3»ese  boys  from  the  society  of  their 
countrymen,  to  convert  them,  as  it 
seemed,  into  a  sort  of  separate  cast ; 
for  stich  was  il^  mischievous  system 
of  the  establishment  at  Hertford, 
whichought  to  be  extinguished.  But 
the  system  pursued  by  uie  company 
hi  thec'oUegeof  Calcutta  wasequally 
objectionable.  The  ends  to  which 
the  institution  was  convertible  were 
iquite  defeated  byamiserablespiritof 
parsimony.  Forthe  company ,which 
derived  a  revenue  of  seven  milliofis 
annually  from  India,  refused  to 
afford  the  necessary  means  for  train* 
ing  up  men  in  the  science  ot  go- 
Timing  that  territory.  For  him- 
self, he  could  not  help  declaring  his 
suspicion  as  to  the  passive  conditct 
of  the  board  of  control  upon  that 
refusal.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  apolo^zin^  for .  the.  time  he 
had  occupied  m  expressing  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  he  felt  upon 
this  -important  question,,  which 
doubts  and  difficulties  he  had  ex- 
pressed witbout  any  ^rsonal  mo- 


tire,  for  indeed  At  was  impossible 
that  he  should  feel  any,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  public  body 
more  immediately  alluded  to  in  the 
discussion. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  bore  testi- 
tnony  to  the  candid  manner  in 
which  the  noble  baron  had  treated 
the  subject,  his  object  obviously 
being  to  bring  the  question  fairly 
and  dispassionately  under  the  con- 
sideration ojfthe  house,  without  any 
partiality  or  party  feeling.  For 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  the  noble 
earf  declared  their"  readiness  to  at- 
tend to  any  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  the  noble  baron,  or  by  others, 
which  might  be  calculated  either  to 
further  their  own  plan,  or  to  show 
its  deficiency.  Their  main  object 
was  to  promote  the-happiness  of  the 
people  of  India;  and  he  was  proud 
to  feel  that  no  people  were  govern- 
ed with  more  judeenieitt  than  they 
had  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
\^ith  regard  to  that  people,  the  co- 
lonial  system,  which  was  noto- 
riously founded  upon  a  principle  of 
monopoly,  had  long  ceased.  In- 
deed that  system  had  ceased  gene- 
rally, a  new  »ra  having  arisen  in 
the  world.  Then,  as  the  colonial 
principle  could  not  be  maintainedt 
as  foreigners  could  not  be  excluded 
from  the  commerce  of  this  exten- 
sive territory,  could  there  long  ex- 
ist a  doubt  in  any  unbiassed  mind 
as  to  the  general  admission  of  our 
own  merchants  to  a  particfpation  of 
that  commerce?  Yet  upon  this 
point  a  question  had  arisen.  With 
respect  to  the  assertion  of  the  no- 
ble mover,  that  the  trade  of  indi- 
vidual merchants  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  at  all  under  the  F^^P^^ 
restrictions,  and  that  of  the  noWe 
baron,  that  such  trade  ihust  be 
quite  a  losing  pursuit,  while  the 
company  combined,  the  political 
with  the  commercial  character;  the 
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noble  earl  answered  both  by  refer- 
riag  to  the  documents  on  the  table, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
exports  from  India,  within  a  certain 
year,  by  British    private   traders, 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  In- 
dia company;  and  the  exports  of 
the  American  traders  bore  a  great- 
er proportion  still  to  those  of  the 
company,  while  a  participation  of 
this  trade  by  any  but  the  company 
was  subject  to  still  greater  disad- 
vantages than  those  deprecated  by 
these  two  noUe  lords*    He  should 
not  consider   the  system  as  com- 
plete, unless  not  merely  the  inter- 
course  between    India    and    this 
country  was  opened,  but  also  be- 
tween India  and  the  whole  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  that  the  Bri- 
Ush  merchants  might  avail  them- 
selves of  every  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  this    extended    inter- 
course.'  With   respect  to   South. 
America,  it  was  peculiarly  desira- 
ble tfaat  some  arrangement  of  this 
nature  might  be  made.    The  pre- 
sent was  a  precious,  golden  oppor- 
tonity;   by  seizing  it,  advantages 
might  be  gsuned,  which,  if  not  now 
made  our  own,  might  altogether, 
at  a  future  period,  elude  our  grasp. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  believe 
that  an  advantageous  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  under  these  cir- 
conutancesbyourmerchants.  With 
respect  to  the  China  trade,  he  was 
pr^iared  to  maintain  the  expedi- 
ency^l^xcepting  it  from  the  pro- 
posed anrangement;    it  was  now 
carried  on  advantageously  by  the 
East  India  company,  and  a  revenue 
wa«  securely  derived  from  it.  There 
were,  besides,  many  circyimstances 
to  render  it  inexpedient  to  open  the 
trade  to  China.    It  was  better  to 
retain  a  certain  advantageous  trade, 
and  a  certain  revenue,  than  to  ex- 
change it  for  an  uncertainty.    His 
lordffiip  concluded  by  expressing 


generally  hia  firm  and  decided  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  opening  the  In- 
dia trade  to  the  out-ports. 

The   motion  was  put  and  ne* 
gatived. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  sir. 
W.  Scott  moved  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
in  England,  and  for  the  more  easy 
recovery  of  church-rates  and  tithes. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  prefaced 
his  motion  with  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  state  oF  these  courts, 
on  their  history,  and  on  the  incon- 
veniences which  existed  in  their  con- 
stitution. The  object  of  his  bill 
(which  is  the  same  lost  by  the  late 
dissolution  of  parliament)  was,  to 
abolish  excommunication  generally, 
not  only  as  a  mean  process,  but  as 
an  ultimate  sentence,  except  in  cases 
of  great  oflFence.  In  these,  he  held 
that  it  wotild  be  impossible  to  do 
away  with  this  power  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  as  every  church 
must  have  the  ability  to  exclude 
unworthy  members  from  among 
them :  and  there  were  crimes  (in- 
cest tor  example)  which  were  not 
amenable  to  the  common  laws,  and 
so  destructive  to  society,  that  there 
must  be  a  punishment  of  force 
enough- to  repress  them.  ^Another 
object  of  his  bill  would  be,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  minor  courts  which 
had  the  power  of  excommunicating; 
and  lastly,  to  devise  ^  more  easy 
manner  tor  the  recovery  of  church- 
rates  and  tithes,  the  present  mode 
of  recovering  small  sums  being  op* 
pressive,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
expense  incurred. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  D. 
Giddy,  leave  was  given,  and  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
the  28th. 

K4^  April 
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April  28.— Mr.  Wharton,  after 
making  some  observations  relative 
to  the  new  communication  intend- 
ed to  b^  opened  between  the  re- 
gent's park  and  Carlton-house,  said 
that  th^  street  was  not  intended  to 
be  in  a  straight  line;  the  general 
plan  was  a  good  one,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  house'  wodd  approve  of  it, 
so   far   as    private   interests  were 
concerned.     For  his  own  part,  he 
had  heard  no  good  objections  a- 
g^nst  it.    The  public  utility  of  it 
also  would  be  considerable.    That 
part  of  the  ground  thf  ough  which 
It  was  to  be  carried,  which  now^  be- 
longed to  the  crown,  was  not  worth 
ipore  than  4500/.  a  year,;  and  up- 
on the  new  plan  it  wo,uld  be  about 
82,000/.  a  year,  which  would  be  a 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown.    For  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan,  it  was  necess;iry 
that  765  houses  should  come  down, 
449    of  which    belonged    to    the 
crown  at  present.    The  completion 
of  ehe    work,  it    was    calculated, 
would  cost  about  :i30,000/.  which 
one  of  the  insurance  offices  had  al- 
ready   offered  to    advance.     The 
amount  of  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
at  five  per  cent,  would  be  about 
.  16,000/.  a  year,  leaving  a  yearly 
surplus  of  1^,000/.  which,  if  con- 
verted into  a  sinking  fund,  would 
redeem  the    original  debt   in    16 
years^.  after  which  the  crown  would 
hare  32,000/.  instead  of  4500/.  a 
year.     He  then  moved  for  leave  to 
brin^  in  a  bill  for  making  a  more 
convenient  communication  between 
the  north  side  of  the  metropolis, 
through  the  parish  of  Marybone, 
and  Chaiing-cross,  and  the  city  of 
Westminster  ;  which  was  granted, 
and  the  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

May  3. — Mr.  Rbse  said,  that  he 
xDse  to  move  that  the  petition 
•iivhich  he  had  before  presented  from 
certain  artificers  should  be  referred 


to  a  select  committee-.  The  num- 
ber-of  persons  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion was  38,000,  and  comprised 
(except  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton) 
workmen  of  almost  every  other  de- 
scription. They  complained  of  the 
permission  given,  from  the  present 
state  of  the  laws,  to  persons  who 
had  not  served  seven  years  to  work 
at  their  respective  trades.  The 
foundation  of  the  apprenticeship 
laws  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  when  persons  were  forbid 
to  exercise  more  than  one  trade. 
This  was. repealed  at  the  j>eginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  during 
this  same  reign  the  law  passed  as  it 
stood  at  present.  The  Courtis,  when 
the  subject  came  before  them,  were 
rather  disposed  to  narrow  than  to 
enlarge  the  restriction.  Many  of 
the  petitioners  had  been  parties  in 
actions  on  the  subject;  and  even 
where  they  had  succeeded,  the  re- 
medy was  found  insufficient.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  pe- 
tition be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  objected  ge- 
nerally to  tJie  narrow  policy  of  such 
acts  as  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
could  only  be  justifiable  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  manufactures.  The 
statute  Itself  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  unskilful 
workmen;  but  he  had  never  known 
a  single  instance  where  the  party 
prosecuted  under  it  had  not  become 
an  object  of  jealousy  among  his 
competitors,  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior ability  and  ingenuity. 

.Mr.  D.  Giddy  was  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

Mr.  Butterworth  also  coincided^ 
and  statecl  several  cases  that  had 
come  within  his  own  observation. 
He  did  not  oppose  the  committee^ 
because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
determination  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  5th  of  Elizabedi. 
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l%e  'motion  was  then  put»  and 
carried. 

Maj  5. — ^Mr.  W.  Smitli  said,  he 
believed  no  opposition  would   be 
made  to  the  motion  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  house,    and   he 
therefore  would   not  take  up  two 
minutes  of  their  attention.  The  act 
of  king  William,    known  by  the 
name  of  the  Toleration  Act,  denied 
to  persons  who  disbelieved  in  the 
Trinity  the  benefit  of  toleration. 
An  act  of  the  19th  of  his  present 
majesty  required  only  the  general 
bebef  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  scriptures ;    but  it  so 
happened,  that  though  by  the  act 
of  tne  19th  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  artiqles  of  the  church 
of  England  professing    the  belief 
in  the  Trinity,  the  acts  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  king  William  were  not 
repealed.    By  these  acts,  persons 
who  in  writing  or  conversation  deny 
the  existence  of  any  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  disabled  in  law 
from  holding  any  office  civil,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  military,  on  convic- 
tion ;  and   if  a  second   time  con- 
victed, they  are  disabled  to  sue  or 
prosecute  in  any  action  or  informa* 
tion,  or  to  be  the  guardian  cf  any 
child,  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
for  three  years.    The  only  object 
of  his  bill  was  to  do  away  these  pe» 
nalties.  He  said,  the  act  which  was 
passed  last  year,  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject, was  creditable  to  the  liberality 
of  the  ministers  of  this  country,  and 
the  times  in  which  we  lived.     The 
only  question  now  for  consideration 
was,  whether  those  persons  dissent* 
ingfrom  the  church  of  England 
should  be  still  liable  to  tbe  penalties 
of  the  acts  of  kixig  William.     He 
therefore  moved  ror  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  further  relief 
to  the  different,  persuasions  of  chris- 
tianfi  in  this  country,  who  disbe- 
lieved the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


The  ipeaker  observed,  that  the 
regular  course  Was  to  move  firsts 
that  the  motion  should  be  submit- 
ted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  any  reason  to  ob« 
ject  to  the  principle  of  the  bilL 
When  the  bill  was  before  the  house» 
he  should  then  be  enabled  to  see  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  mode 
of  granting  the  relief  liable  to  ob- 
jection.    . 

The  house  went  into  a  commit^  • 
tee ;  when  leave  was  moved  for,  and     ^ 
obtained,  to  brjng  in  the   bill  in 
question. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  • 
went  through  the*  commons;  but 
on  account  of  some  informality  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  An- 
other, however,  was  'brought  in^ 
and  carried  into  a  law  with  the 
most  perfect  unanimity. 

House  ot  lords.  May  14.— The 
order  of  the  day  having  been 
read. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  said,  he  wai 
aware,  after  the  number  of  speeches 
their  lordships  had  heard  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  triumphs,  that 
he  offered  himself  under  disadvan* 
tageous  circumstances,  in  finding 
himself  compelled,  from  a  sense  ^ 
his  public  duty,  to  call  their  atten* 
tion  to  our  first  naval  disasters.  He 
had  wished  that  the  discussion  should 
have  been  brought  forward  when 
those  disastrous  events  were  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships 
and  of  the  public  ;  but  he  had  post- 
poned the  motion  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  a  noble  marquis 
to  attend,  for  the  assistance  of 
whose  abilities  upon  this  impor- 
tant questi()n  he  was  most  anxious. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  nobte 
marquis  was  still  prevented  from 
attending,  by  severe  indisposition. 

It 
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It  might  have  been  hoped  that,  in 
the  interral  between  his  giving ,  his 
'  notice  and  the  bringing  forward  his 
,  motion,  some  naval  successes  would 
have-occorredy  to  compensate,  in- 
some  measure,  for  the  disasters  that 
,  tiad  unhappily  befallen  our  arms : 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  believ^ 
possible  that  Iny  fresh  disaster 
would  have  happened,  in  addition 
to  those  already  so  severely  felt. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months 
that  had  intervened,  another  mis- 
'  fortune,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  had  occurred,  attended 
'  with  even  more  melancholy  cir» 
cumstances  than  the  former  disas- 
ters. He  alluded  to  the  action  be- 
tween his  majesty's  sloop  of  war 
the  Peacock,  and  the  United  States' 
brig  Hornet,  of  equal  force.  No 
official  account  of  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  having  arrived,  he  was 
trilling  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  it 
was  unfounded  ;  but  the  statement 
that  had  been  given  of  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  action  in  the  Ameri- 
can papers,  left  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  tfue.  Under  these 
circumsunces  he  had  to  claim  the 
indulgence  of  their  lordships  whilst 
Ke  entered  into  a  detail  which  he 
^  ftlt  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded.  Whethc^r  the  unfortu- 
nate war  in  which  we  were  involved 
with  the  United  States  of  America 
might  have  been  avoided  by  conci- 
liatory measures  on  our  part,  or  by 
adopting  a  di£ferent  line  of  policy 
to  that  pursued  by  his  majesty's 
government,  he  would  not  now 
discuss,  although  he  thought  that 
had  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  at  the  time  of  assuming  the 
regency,  been  advised  to  take  to  his 
-councils  other  persons  than  those 
ministers  who  had  been  employed, 
ttiis  war  with  America  might  have' 
been  avoided :  yet  there  were  seve» 
ral  pefsons  for  whose  opinion  be  haul 


a  high  respect,  who  doubted  ^t* 
ther  the  ruling  party  in  the  United 
States  would  not  have  forced  on  a 
war  with  thiscountry,whatevermea» 
sures  this  government  might  have 
adopted.  He  would  put  aside,there-^ 
fore,  all  question  as  to  the  policy 
or  impolicy  of  the  war ;  but  of  this 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  that  with 
the  known  hostile  dispqsition  of  the 
ruling  party  in  America,  and  die 
determination  of  this  government 
not  to  conciliate,  it  must  have  been 
foreseen  that  war  could  not  fail*  to 
be  the  result.  With  regard  to  our 
naval  force,  how  were  we  prepared? 
It  appeared  that  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  Jui^e,  and  July  last 
year^  during  a  part  of  which  period 
there  must  have  been  every  expec- 
tation of  the  near  approach  of  war, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
the  war  had  actually  commenced^ 
there  were,  under  admiral  Sawyer, 
on  the  Halifax  station,  (exclusive  of 
smaller  vessels,)  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates.  That  such  a 
force  only  should  have  been  sta«« 
tioned  there,  when  a  timely  rein* 
forcement  might  have  achieved  the 
most  important  objects,  he  con« 
tended,  loudly  called  for  inquiry* 
He  had  the  opinions  of  persons 
eminendy  qualified  to  give  an  opi« 
nion  upon  the  subject,  and  who  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  coast 
of  America,  that  if  a  force  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  17  frigates,  and  an 
adequate  number  of  smadler  vessel^ 
had  been  on  the  Halifax  station  at 
the  time  the  war  broke  out,  the 
whole  coast  of  the  United  States 
might  have  been  immediately 
blockaded.  Had  this  been  done, 
Jthe  American  frigates  in  port  must 
have  remained  >  there ;  those  which 
had  sailed  must  have  been  cap- 
tured in  their  return^  the  American 
commerce  would  have  been  de» 
stroyed  ( dieir  customs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  relied  for  their  rcTcnue,  woold 
have  failed ;  smd  with  this  succession 
of  disasters^  die  mling  party  in  the 
United  States  would  have  heen 
forced  out  of  power,  and  hy  this 
time  we  should  have  had  peace. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  amount 
of  the  force  on  the  Halifax  station 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  American 
navy;  and  judging  from  what  had 
formerly  occurred,  five  of  our  fri- 
irates  might  be  deemed  equal  to 
five  of  our  enemy's  frigates :  but 
was  the  qualitv  of  our  force,  in  this 
instance,  equal  to  that  with  which 
it  had  to  contend  ?  Has  it  not,  on 
tbe  contrary,  long  since  been  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety,  that  the  American 
frigates  were  greatly  superior  to 
oars  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  ? 
TheConsdtution,  for  instance,which 
had  unhappily  been  so  successful, 
was  for  a  long  period,  some  time 
since,  6a  our  own  coast,  sailing  be- 
tween Cowes  axid'  Cherburgh,  and 
even  in  the  Downs ;  and  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinqte  Ports  might, 
without  the  aid  of  his  spy-^lass, 
have  discovered  her  superiority  in 
fflzc  to  any  of  our  own  frigates.  At* 
some  of  tho^e  times,  a  noble  lord, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
Was  with  the  lord  warden,  and 
strange  it  was  that  those  two  noble 
lords  should  not  have  knocked  their 
heads  together,  and  hit  upon  some 
plan  of  building  vessels  of  a  similar 
construction!  That  such  a  plan 
should  even  have  been  matured 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  would  have 
heen  nothing  miraculous.  It  would 
be  only  necessary  to  refer  the  house 
to  a  succession  of  dates  to  prove 
the  almost  criminal  negligence  of 
ihinisters,  and  these  simple  facts 
would  speak  nnore  decisively  and 
strongly  than  any  observations  they 
might  naturally  occasion :  those  at 
the  head  of  affiitirs  i^  this  country 


bad  been  as  lukewarm  a&d  pu&ilhi* 
nimous  in  prosecuting,  as  diey  had 
been  ra^  and  impnident  in  com- 
mencing the  war :  they  had  treated 
with  contempt  the  excellent  advice 
of  tbe  poet : 

*«  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  t&e  opposer  may  beware  «f 

thee." 
War  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  butes  on  the 
18th  of  June;  ^e  official  inteUi- 
gence  of  this  fact  reached  govern- 
ment on  the  SOth  of  July;  and  not^ 
withstanding  the  inc^culable  im^ 
portance  of  this  event,  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  that  very  day; 
and  into  the' mouth  of  the  regent 
was  ])ut  the  foUovring  paragraph* 
referring  to  our  relations  'wkk 
America:  "  His  royal  highness  }i2M 
commanded  us  to  assure  ylou,  that 
he  views  with  sincere  regret  the 
hostile  measures  which  have  been 
recently  adopted  by  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  toward^ 
this  country.  His  royal  highness 
is  nevertheless  willing  to  hojpe,  that 
the  accustomed  relations  ot  peace 
and  amity  may  yet  be  restored :  but 
if  his  expectaticms  in  this  respect 
should  be  disappointed  by  the  coiv 
duct  of  the  government  of  the  Uni*  ^ 
ted  States,  or  by  their  perseverance 
in  any  unwarrantable  pretensions* 
he  will  most  fully  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of  every  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  a  contest,  in  which  the 
honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  dominionsy 
must  be  involved/'  Such  was  the 
language  then  held,  and  ministers 
were  deeply  responsible  for  having 
prorogued  parliament  in  such  a 
manner,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. War  then  having  been  de- 
clared on  the  18th  of  June,  what 
was  done  by. way  of  instant 'retadi- 
ation?  Nothing:  and  it  was  not 
until  the  ISth  of  October  that  let- 
ters 
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ters  of  marque  and  reprisal  'were 
issued :  how  the  interval  was  em* 
ployed  the  country  required  an  ex- 
planation. Stilly  however^  the  same 
dilatory  system  was  pursued^  and 
more  than  two  months  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Cbe^peak  and  Delaware 
were  declared  to  be  blockaded>  the 
notification  being  dated  the  26th  of 
Pecember,  nearly  five  months  after 
the  declaration  of  war  was  officially 
known :  the  second  notification  of 
the  blockade  of  some  other  ports 
(Mar.  30)  was  exactly  eight  months 
after  the  war  was  known  to  have 
commenced.  It  had  been  often 
temarked»  that  the  cause  of  the  sue-, 
cess  of  the  American  navy  against 
that  of  England,  was  to  be  attribu- 
.  ted  to  the  formation  of  their  ships 
of  war,  built  upon  the  keels  of  men 
of  war  of  74?  guns,  and  carrying 
very  heavy  metal  upon  the  upper 
deck:  of  this  species  the  enemy  pos-' 
sessed  three  frigates,  which  had  al- 
ready committed  most  alarming  de- 
predations. But  although  ministers 
were  long  ago  ipade  acquainted 
widi  this  lacf,  they  took  no  steps  to 
place  our  shipping  upon  an  equa- 
lity ;  and  the.  vessels  upon  a  new 
construction^  that  were  built  ex- 
pressly to  cope  with  the  American' 
fngates,  were  not  to  be  launched 
until  October  next.  This  fact  might; 
appear  incredible  to  all  but  those 
who.  had  been  spectators  of  the  con- 
stant inefficiency  of  the  measures 
of  administration.  In  pursfuance 
of  the  very  vigorous  and  decisive 
plan  that  had  been  observed  since 
the  comipencement  of  hostilities, 
when  on  the  SOth  of  March  last 
certain  other  ports  of  tlie  United 
States  were  declared  to  be  block- 
aded'; Rhode  Island  and  Newport 
yet  remained  open,  and  in  the  latter 
the  American  frigate,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian,  actu- 
idly  refitted«    W^s  this  the  mode 


in  which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  ought  to 
be  conducted  ?  It  was  some  satis- 
faction to  the  noble  lord,  in  the 
Eerformance  of  the  invidious  task 
e  had  unwillingly  undertaken,  to 
reflect,  that  upon  ministers  only 
rested  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
the  late  disasters :  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who  so  gallantly  bOt  un- 
successfully fought,  nothing  could 
be  uttered  but  imqualified  applause  ; 
but  it  was  melancholy  to  recollect 
that  efforts,  which  under  other  ru- 
lers might  have  raised  the  character 
of  the  British  navy  even  higher 
than  the  pinnacle  of  glory  it  had 
already  attained,  werf  unavailing  z 
the  losses  we  had  sustained  were 
owing  to  no  dinxinution  of  the  cou- 
rage, skill,  and  discipline  of  our 
sailors,  and  the  names  of  captains 
•Dacres,  Carden,  and  Lambert, 
would  be  handed  down  to  posteri- 
tv  with  love  and.  admiration.  All 
that  human  nature  could  effect,| 
they  accomplished,  and  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  their  fail- 
ure was  not'  less  due  to  the  livings 
than  to  the  dead.  His  lerdship  then 
proceeded  to  advert  to  the  circum'*^ 
stances  of  the  capture  of  the  Guer« 
riere,  Macedonian,  and  Java  fri-^ 
gates,  and  insisted  that  thelatt^,^ 
notwithstanding  the  returns  upoa 
the  table,  was  insufficiently  man- 
ned ;  not  that  she  had  not  her  full 
complement  of  hands,  but  that  her 
crew  consisted  principally  of  young 
inexperienced  men  or  boys:  the 
marines  too  on  board  were  raw 
troops,  that  had  been  lately  raised* 
He  rejoiced  that  he  had  moved  for 
and  obtained  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial  upon  theJava,  because 
they  disclosed  circumstances  of  im- 
portance to  the  character  of  captain 
Lambert,  a  man  who  united  to  all 
the  hardy  valour  and  fearless  intre- 
pidity of  a  sailor,  all  the  finer  dom 
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niestic  smd  endearing  qualities  that 
embalmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  his  kindredy  while  it  was  not 
less  cherTshed  with  grateful  recol- 
lections by  his  countrymen*    On  a 
reference  to  the  gazettes,  it  would 
be  found  that  many  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  capture  of  all 
our  frigates   were    similar;    they 
were  aU  crippled  in  their  rigging, 
and  dismasted  early  in  the  action, 
arising  partly  from  the  command- 
ing height  of  the  ships  of  the  ene- 
my, and  partly  from  tne  greater 
weight  of  metal,  while  the  'shot 
{rem  our   smaller  guns  produced 
comparatively  little  efiect  upon  the 
masts  of  our  antagonists.    To  as- 
certain satisfactorily  the  causes  of 
this  superiority,  was  surely  ground 
enough  for  inquiry.    If  it  were  ur- 
ged uiat  we  had  not  seamen  to  man 
new  frigates  to  contend  with  Ame- 
rica, he  would  reply,  that  many 
small  vessels  were  now  uselessly 
employed  upon  various  stations,  die 
.  crews  of  which  might  be  turned 
over  to  our  larger  ships,  to  render 
themselves  useful  to  their  country, 
and  to  gratify  the  national  ardour 
of  sailors,  who  would  otherwise  be- 
wasting  their    years  in  inglorious 
idleness.     Let  them  be  called  for- 
ward to  retrieve  our  injured  charac- 
ter; let  them   renew  our  wonted 
Iriamphs ;  for,  if  fit  measures  were 
pursued,  the  disasters  we  had  re- 
cently witnessed  would  only  serve 
to  heighten  the  lustre  of  our  return* 
ing  glory.     It  was  indeed  heart- 
breaking to  reflect,  that  the  appa- 
rently insignificant  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes   had  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  British  arms,  which  nei- 
ther the  revolutionary  phrensy  of 
Robespierre,  nor  the  gigantic  des» 
potism   of  Bonaparte*  combining 
against  us  for  so  many  years  the 
united  navies  of  Europe,  had  been 
able  to  effect. 


Quof  neqae  Tydides,  nee  Lariisaeus 

Achilles, 
Non  auni  domuere  decern,  non  mill* 
♦        carins! 

His  lordship,  after  a  number  of 
other  highly  importantobservatibnsy 
concluded.by  moving,  ^<that  a  com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  now 
unhappily  subsisting  with  the  Uni- 
ted States, .  and  jnore  particularly 
into  the  state,  conduct,  and  ma- 
nagement of  his  majesty's  naval 
forces  during  the  last  year." 

LfOrd  Melville,  in  reply,  request* 
ed  their  lordships  to  advert  to  the 
choice  of  time  for  declaring  war 
made  by  the  Americans.  They  be- 
gan the  war  exactly  at  the  period 
when  it  was  necessary  for  this  coun« 
try  to  send  a  large  naval  force  to 
the  Baltic  and  other  quarters.  Th^ 
Americans  knew  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  our  naval  force  would 
be  thus  employed  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  they  had  ta« 
ken  their  measures  accordingly.  But 
the  noble  earl  deemed  to  conceive 
that  the  capture  of  our  frigates  it*' 
self  constituted  a  sufficient  ground 
for  his  motion ;  but  how'  was  it 
possible  to  haveprevented  the  Ame- 
rican frigates  from  getting  out  of 
port  if  &ey  chose  ^  They  had  es- 
caped before  the  declaration  of 
war  I  and  their  object  was  to 
cruise  aga,inst  our  trade;  and 
they  had  fallen  in  with  one  of 
our  convoys,  but  were  chased  away; 
sind  yet  it  was  contended  that  our 
force  on  the  American  station  wa« 
inadequate.  If  the  American  forc« 
had  been  superior,  it '  would,  no 
doubt,  have  attempted  to  find  our 
force,  and  to  have  engaged  it :  but 
the  Americans  never  had  such  a 
thing  in  contemplation.  Our  naval 
commander  on  that  station  had 
very  properly  dispersed  his  force  oiv 
difierent   parts  of  the  Americaa 
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coast  The  G'oerriere  frigate  hid 
b^n  cruising  in  connpany  with  a 
Aap  of  the  line,  from  which  she  had 
been  separated  in  a  gale.  She  was 
inet  by  an  American  ship  of  far 
mperior  force,  and  after  a  gallant 
action  taken.  The  captain  had  cer* 
tainty  made  a  brave  defence,  and 
the  officers  and  crew  deserved  every 
praise  t  bat  what  did  this  engage- 
ment prove  in  regard  to  a  dencien- 
cy  of  naval  force  ?  If  our  force  on 
the  Amencan  station  had  been  ten 
times  as  large,  the  same  accident 
might  have  nappened.  But  then 
tiie  noble  earl  said,  **  why  did  yon 
not  blockade  them'  in  their  ports  ?'* 
His  answer  to  that  was,  that  their 
ports  could  not  be  effectually  block- 
aded* The  impossibilily  of  block- 
ading any  place  completely,  ap- 
peared from  the  notorious  fact,  that 
Tessels  were  sometimes  captured 
within  view  of  our  own  coast,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  assisted 
.  by  our  cniiseis.  Privateers  and  fri* 
gates  would  sometimes  escape,  not- 
withstanding all  that  could  be  done 
by  the  most  vigilant  blockading 
squadron.  The  noble  lor<h  in  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  block- 
ading the  Amencan  ports,  perhaps 
thought  it  necessary  that  all  the 
ports  of  America  should  be  so  her- 
metically sealed,  that  their  frigates 
should  not  be  able  to  enter  or  feave 
any  port  in  America.  Such  a  block- 
ade was,  however,  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  noble  lord  seemed 
to.  think  that  ministers  should  have 
been  prepared  to  blockade  all  the 
American  ports  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  But  what^ould 
the  noble  lord,  and  those  about 
him,  have  saud  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  reconcile  the  di«r- 
ences  with  America,  if  they  had  at 
that  time,  and  before  it  was  sup- 
^sed  in^  this   country  .  that  the 


An:iericah'  government  wouM  m 
Xo  waTi  sent  out  such  powertul 
squadrons  to  the  American  sudonf 
Would  not  that  have  been  consi- 
dered as  an  argument  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  this  couiitry,  of  a  hos- 
tile spirit  in  our  government  ?  and 
would  those  who  conceived  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  have  averted  the  wgr,  have 
then  advised  such  a  coarse?  Of 
one  of  the  frigates  which  had  been 
taken,  the  Java,  the  noble  lord  re« 
presented  the  crew  as  boy^^  and 
persons  entirely  unfit  for  service. 
It  w:as  true  thit  they  were  young 
men ;  but  it  did  not  follow  on  that 
account  that  they  were  not  seamen, 
or  that  they  were  unfit  for  service. 
It  was  usual,  in  selecting  a  crew 
for  a  vessel  going  upon  the  Indian 
station,  to  choose  young  men ;  and 
if#  he-were  selecting  a  crew  for  such 
another  voyage,  he  would  be  quite 
content  to  teke  such  men  as  formed  * 
the  crew  of  the  Java*  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  it  was  most  ex- 
traordinary that  we  had  not  altered 
the  description  of  our  ships,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  Americans  pos- 
sessing those  three  large  firigsues* 
There  was  notliing,  however,  that  v 
naval  men  were  more  agreed  on, 
than  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
service  to  have  too  great  a  multi* 

flication  of  the  classes  of  ships, 
low  many  frigates,  then,  of  pi* 
description  would  he  have  built  i 
If  we  had  three  or  six  of  them,  it 
by  no  means  followed  that  those 
vessels  would  have  fallen  in  with 
the  large  American  frigates.  As 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was 
now  pursued  in  the,manper  the  no* 
ble  lord  himself  conceived  the  most 
proper.  Blockades  were  carried 
on  as  extensively  as  possible,  and 
the  enemy's  coasts  were  annoyed 
in  every  point.  The  effects  of  this 
system  had,  as  he  bdicvcd*  h^ 
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mmrdj  fek  by  .them.  ^  Upon  these 
groands  he  must  oppose  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord. 

Earl  Sunhope  proceeded  to  state 
hts  experimentSy  and  the  causes^ 
which  bad  turned  his  mind  to  the' 
subject.  He  was  educated  under 
a  man  whom  he  could  never  men- 
tion without  feelings  of  the  greatest 
veneration — ^his  father — ^who  was 
one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in 
the  country.  Knowing  the  ^  great 
power  of  steam«  which  had'  been 
since  made  so  available  in  our  ma^ 
nufactureS)  he  first  tried  ezperi* 
ments  to  move  ships  with  it.  In 
the  course  of  those  experiments, 
however,  he  found  out  how  abo- 
minable and  detestable  the  common, 
construction  of  ships  was.  He  then 
analysed  the 'whole  construction  of 
a  ship  fironx  the  hull  upwards* 
Without  this  analysis  it  was  im- 
pos»ble  to  be  adjudge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  ship ;  and  if  to  the 
greater  number  of  naval  officers  a 
mere  model  of  a  ship  should  be 
shown,  and  they  were  asked  the  pro- 
perties, they  could  not  tell ;  but  if 
they  bad  studied  them  with  the  pains 
he  had  taken,  the  answer  would  be 
easy.  He  then  stated  the  result  of 
the  experiments  which  had  been 
made  of  a  ship  built  on  his  con- 
strocdon  against  the  Racoon  sloop 
of  war,  in  which  the  captain  of  the 
Racoon  reported  that  his  vessel 
under  jury-masts  beat  the  Racoon 
carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail ;  that 
it  worked  and  weathered  well  in  a 
heavy  sea.  The  board  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture had  lately  tried  nearly  ten 
thousand  experiments  on  the  con* 
sd-uction  of  vessels^  and  upon  al- 
terations in  the  heads  and  stems  of 
them  \  hati  by  some  unaccountable 
obstinacy^  the  old  construction  was 
persevered  in,  in  spite  of  demon- 
stration/ The  vessel  which  he  had 
built  was  110  feet  long,  and  about 


200  tons  burden.  The  naval  men 
at  first  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it 
was  onl^  a  hsu-poon  to  strike  a 
whale  with  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
be  tried,  it  outsailed  the  Racoon* 
It  was  a  flat>bottomed  vessel,  and 
only  drew  seven  or  eight  feet  watef. 
Now,  if  the  French  should  build 
largfs  vessels  on  this  construction, 
they  might  do  the.  most  serious 
mischief  to  this  country.  They  - 
might  brine  vessels  off  the  coasts 
of  Lincolnshire  and  £ssex,  carrying 
metal  equal  to  an  80^gun  ship,  and 
yet  lying  in  such  shallow  water 
that  no  vessel  we  hive  could  attack 
them  without  being  blown  out  of 
the  water,  lliese  vessels  might  lie 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast 
as  not  to  be  attacked  from  the  land« 
and  to  be  unattackable  by  any  vet^ 
sels  we  have,  and  might  cut  up  the 
coal  trade  from  Newcastle,  and  the  - 
whole  of  our  coastin?  trade.  If 
we  had  possessed  vessels  of  this  con- 
struction, then-  indeed  would  our 
enemy's  coast  have  been  vulnerable 
in  every  point ;  and  he  could  never 
have  ventured  to  send  against  Ger> 
many  or  Russia  the  large  armies 
he  has  done.  There  was  another 
thing  he  should  now  mention.  By 
a  decree  of  the  R<^ls  court  it  was 
forbidden  to  cut  what  was  called 
ornamental  timber  f  that  is,  the 
sort  of  timber  which  for  its  growth 
was  the  fittest  for  naval  purposes* 
He  was  glad»  however,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  appeared  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion  on  that  subject* 
By  a  report  lately  made  of  our 
navy,  it  appeared  that  nearly  half 
of  oui^^rge  ships  were  either  rot* 
tin^  or  rotten.  This  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fault  of  their  con*  . 
struction.  If  our  sliips  were  built 
of  wet  timber,  and  that  timber  was 
not  inclosed,  it  would  season  of  it- 
self, and  this  dry  rot  would  not 
come  m  it»    It  was  the  inclosing 
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this  timber  from  the  air  that  made 
It  rot ;  and  it  appesrred  on  the  re- 
turn of  our  navy,    that  notwith- 
standing the  expense  of  their  con- 
struction, ships  were  generally  ser<- 
viceable  but  for  eight  or  nine  years ; 
whereas,  if  the  timbers  were  not 
'inclosed  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  rot,  they  might  lact  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years.    He  considered 
the  sharp  construction  which  they 
continued  to  build  ships  upon,  as 
.  the  cause  of  their  oversetting  when 
they  took  the  ground,  and  of  the 
death  of  numbers  of  seamen.    Tlie 
persisting  in  this  ignorant  cause,  he 
considered  murder.    The  flat-bot- 
tomed construction  of  ships  which 
be  had  submitted  to  experiment, 
•had  every  advantage  of  the  other, 
and  would  not  upset  in  such  a  su 
tuation.    Great  danger  to  the  navy 
might  be  apprehended  from  the 
schemes  of  Mr.  Fulton.     His  lord- 
ship ha^  heard  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  when  Mr.  Fulton  went 
to  Paris,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Bonaparte,   who  sat  on  a  chair, 
and  afteru'ards  sat  on  a  table ;  but 
when  he  had  heard  all  the  plan, 
he  said  he  disapproved  of  it,  and 
would  not  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
warfare.     Fulton  afterwards  made 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville,  for  40,000/.  for  tlie 
first   French  ship  destroyed,   and 
for  the    rest  in  proportion.     He 
failed  at  Boulogne  for  various  rea- 
•ons ;  but  he  got  10,000/.  for  his 
experiments,  and  put  15,000/.  in 
his  pocket ;  and  then  went  to  Ame- 
rica.   Lord  Stanhope  then  explain- 
ed the  construction  of  the  ti^pedos 
which  j^ulton  had  invented  to  apply 
to  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  her  up ;  one  of 
which    was   regulated    by   clock- 
work ;  another,  otfa  diflFerent  prin- 
ciple, was  called  the  porcupine  tor- 
#pedo.    He  had  sent  a  copy  of  Ful- 


ton's  pamphlet,  publislied  in  Ame- 
rica, to  tlie  admiralty;  and  had 
stated  the  means  of  preventing  the 
effect  of  those  dreadful  inventions : 
but  he  had  heard  of  no  steps  taken 
to  provide  against  them.  He  look- 
ed with  alarm  to  the  probability  of 
then*  being  used  in  our  war  With 
America.  He  thought  he  should 
have  acted  wrongly  in  not  stating 
these  matters  to  uieir  lordships. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke 
on  tKe  subject,' and  lord  Damley 
replied  ;  after  which  the  house  di- 
vided. 

For  the  motion  -    -    59 
Against  it      -    -     -  125 

Majority  against  it  -  66 
House  of  lords.  May  19.— The 
house  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Mr. 
Leach,  sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Mr. 
Thonjpson,  were  heard. in  the  s^p- 
peal  case  of  M*Adam  v.  Adaml 

This  is  a  very  important  ca«e 
with  a  view  to  the  Scottish  law  of 
marriage.  Mr.  M«Adam,  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  large  fortune  in 
Ayrshire,  kept  a  mistress  in  his 
house  for  some  years,  and  had 
children  by  her.  One  morning  he 
called  the  servants  into  the  room 
\^^ere  he  and  his  kept-mistress  were 
at  breakfast,  and,  uking  her  by  tlie 
hand,  declared  in  their  presence 
that  she  was  his  wife.  The  same 
day  he  shot  himself.  The  question 
is,  whether  tliis  is  a  valid  marriage, 
and  consequently  the  children  k* 
gitimate?  Upon  the  decision  of 
this  question  depends,  the  succession 
to  a  real  estate  of  10,000/.  per  an- 
num. It  was.  observed  by  one  of 
the  judges  below,  that  if  this  should 
be  decided  tQ  be  a  valid  marria^, 
the  poor  Gretna-greeh  blacksmith 
would  be  ruined,  as  the  English 
couples  would  only  hare  to  pass 
the  borders,  and  marry  themselves 
without  his  assiftance.  Further 
hearing 
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hearing  on  Friday,  whra  the  judge- 
ment of  the  court  below  was  af- 
firmed; and  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  finally  established,  that 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  a  mere  verbal  declara- 
tion of  marriage  by  the  parties 
themselves,  delioerately  made  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  consti- 
tutes a  valid  marriage,  provable 
by  the  verbal  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, without  any  writing,  or  any 
further  ceremony. 

House  of  commons.  May  27. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  make  the  ihotion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  respecting  the 
civil  list.  He  said  he  was  aware 
that  considerable  prejudice  had 
gone  abroad  respecting  the  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list :  however,  he 
fek  confident  that  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  papers  on  that  subject 
before  the  house,  would  entirely 
remove  that  prejudice.  He  divided  " 
the  subject  into  different  classes: 
pensions,  and  allowances  tq  the 
royal  family ;  the  lord  chancellor 
and  judges  of  the  several  courts ; 
ibreign  ministers;  bills  of  Lis 
majesty's  tradesmen;    also  small 


Feesi  ^n<^  treasury;  and  to  those 
were  to  be  added  occasional  pay- 
ments. He  stated  the  several  ior 
stances  in  ^hich  the  expenditure  in 
each  class  had  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates ;  and  accounted  for  it  by  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  increase  in  prices  of  almost 
every  thine;  in  use,  since  the  year 
1804  to  me  present  time.  This, 
he  said,  was  particularly  observa- 
ble in  the  articles  of  the  bills  of  his 
majesty's  tradesmen,  and  the  al- 
lowances to  foreign  ministers,  whidi 
had  lately  been  increased  in  a  very  • 
great  degree.  He  enumerated  the 
several  excesses  which  had  taken 
place  in  each  year  above  tlie  estjr 
mates,  and  we  understood  him  to  say, 
that  the  increase  of  charge  remaiof 
ed  to-  be  accounted  for  by  a  com* 
parison  of  the  expenditure  between 
iS04f  and  the  present  time;  tha( 
the  political  charges  on  the  civil 
list  amounted  last  year  to  365,00Q/* 
and  upwards,  out  of  an  expenditure 
of  1,306,022/. ;  and  he  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee;  whichf 
after  a  warm  debate,  was  agreed 
to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ih  CbanceUor  of  the  Exchequer' t  Moiion  respecting  Mr,  Palmer's  Clams-^ 
Another  Debate  on  the  samsr  Subject — Mr.  Ponsonfy  on  Foreign  Relations^^ 
Petition  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  an  Extension  of  Religious  Liberty  9, 
presented  by  LTrd  Casilereagh-^Petition  ftom  Manchester^  complmmng  of 
iUfgal  Imprisonments^  presented  by  Lord  Cochrane — Lord  Grey  on  the  Swe* 
i&sb  Treaty-^on  Sir  U^,  Scott's  Bill  for  a  Reform  in  the  Ecclcsiasf'ual 
Courts — Debates  in  the  House  0/*  jjrds  on  the  Swedish  Tfeaty^^in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  on  the  same  Subject* 

MAY  31. — ^The  chancelloir  of  committee,  to   emmine   into   the 

the  exchequer,  in  the  house  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which  sub- 

of  commons,  rose  to  give  notice  of  ject  had  again  been  bronght  for- 

bis  mtenUon  to  move  for  a  select  ward  by  an  honourable  member. 
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Colonel  Palmer  wished  merely 
to  observe,  that  the  report^ of  a 
committee  of  that  house  had  al- 
ready been  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  his  father ;  he  there- 
'  fore  saw  no  necessity  for  any  new 
investigati^on.  At  the  same  time, 
speaking  for  himself  individually, 
and  on  the  part  of  liis  father,  he 
should  not  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  said,  he  should  now  move, 
that  a  select  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  consider  of  the  agreement  of 
Mr.  Palmer  with  the  post-office, 
and  to  report  to  the  house  their 
opinion  on  the  same* 

Mr.  P.  Moore  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  any  such  commit- 
tee, because  he  considered  the  case 
as  already  completely  ^discussed  and 
adjudicated  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Long  contended,  that  as 
this  was  a  new  parliament,  it  was 
only  fair  that  there  should  be  a  new 
committee.  The  former  commit- 
tee had  thought  proper  to  report  on 
.  his  (Mr.  Long's)  testimony  alone  5 
but  more  witnesses  might  have 
been  examined  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Palmer  conceived,  that 
if  a  committee  were  thought  neces- 
sary at  air,  at  any  rate  it  would  be 
an  open  one,  wher^  all  who  came 
had  voices. 

.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,    that   it    was    generally ' 
found  that  an  open  committee  was 
a  very  inconvenient  one. 

The  speaker  begged  to  remind 
the  house,  in  point  of  form,  that 
every  committee  up  stairs  was  a 
select  one ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
co;npetent  to  any  member  to  mpve, 
that  all  who  came  have  voices. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  motion  for  a  committee  was 
aereed  to;  bat  the  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  divisioa  on  theques* 


tion,  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
an  open  one  ?  No  division  however 
took  place,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat 
the  committee  should  be  open.  The 
bill  was  afterwards  read  a  second 
time, and  was  finally  carried  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
lords. 

A  new  bill  was  brought  in  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
was  passed  by  both  houses  ;  oi;  the 
third  reading  of  which,  in  the  coni- 
mons,  Mr.  Tierney  asked  upon 
what  ground  the  sum  of  50,000/. 
was  selected  as  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  grant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  par- 
ticularly after  committees  of  that 
house  had  reported  that  this£;en- 
tfeman  was  entitled  to  84,000A  in 
addition  to  his  salary  from  the  post* 
office  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  J(he  sum  alluded  to 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
inserted  in  tiie  bill,  because  it  was 
estimated  to  be  a  fair  reward  for 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Palmer's  in- 
vention ;  and  he  supposed  that  those 
who  thought  that  gentleman  should 
have  more,  would  not  object  to  the 
bill,  especially  as  Mr.  Palmer  had 
expressed  hiipself  content  with  the 
proposed  grant. 

Mr,  Tierney  differed  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Palmer's  services.  But 
he  wished  to  know  wheAer  it  was 
intended  to  grant  Mr.  Palmer  a 
clear  sum  of  50,000/.  for,  if  the 
grant  were  to  include  all,  he  really 
believed,  that  from  the  expenses 
incurred  hy  that  gentleman  in  pro- 
secuting his  claim^  he  would  not 
have  to  receive^above  35,000/.  This 
diminished  grant  he  was  however 
disposed  to  consider'  as  a  sacrifice 
to  a  party  in  the  lords,  who*  ri- 
though  the  privilege  of  granting 
money  belonged  to  the  commons, 

had 
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had  succeeded  in  repeatedly  de* 
feating  the  declared  sense  of  that 
hotsse  to  do  justice  to  Mr,  Palmer ; 
and  this  proceeding'  was  taken 
without  eTen  requiring  any  con» 
trence  with  the  'house  of  lords  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  of  such  re- 
peated rejection*  Mr.  Palmer  might 
be  inducefdy  under  all  the  circum- 
stancesy  to  express  himself  content 
with  the  proposed  anangement; 
bat  as  a  member  of  parliament  and 
a  friend  to  justice,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
saidy  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  propose  any  further  grant  than 
that  specified  in  the  bill.  As  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  that  gentle- 
man in  prosecuting  his  claim*  the 
public  could  not  be  fairly  called 
upon  to  indemnify  him. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  could  easily  con- 
ceive that  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
wearied  oat  by  repeated  disap* 
poi'ntment,  might  consent  to  ac« 
cept  less  than  the  fair  amount  of 
bis  claim,  but  that  could  not  recon- 
cile bis  mind  to  the  proposition. 
However»  as  it  would  be  compe- 
tent to  any  itiember  of  that  house, 
sotwithstaiiding  this  measure,  to 
move  next  sessions  for  a  further 
grant  to  Mr.  Palmer/ he  should 
not  in  that  understanding  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said, 
that  be  had  some  time  ago  taken 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  noble  lord 
opposite  some  questions  regarding 
the  relations  of  this  country  with 
Sweden,  and .  also  witii  Denmark. 
He  now  wished  to  ascertain  from 
the  noble  lord,  whether  any  sum 
of  money  had  been  advanced  to  the 
fonner  power,  except  that  which 
^"^as  stated  in  the  vote  of  credit  ? 
Uponihe  answer  of  the  noble  lord 
would  depend  the  course  of  con* 


duct  which  he  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
adopt. 

Lord  C.istlereagh  said,  that  he 
had  no  difiiculty  in  stating,  forthe 
.  satisfaction  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  some  advanced  had 
taken  place  beside^?  those  specified 
in  the  vote  of  credit.  He  rather 
hoped  tliat,  after  the  holidays,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
munication upon  the  subject  to  the 
house. 

June  1.— Lord  Castlereagh,^tn 
the  house  of  commons,  presented 
a  petition  from  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  pray- 
ing for  the  extension  of  relijjioua 
liberty  to  all  sects,  and  stating  their 
conviction,  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
empire,  to  open  all  civil  and  mili<» 
tary  employments  to  the  talents 
and  ambition  of  all  sects  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  subjects.  They  wished  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  to  provide  against 
any  danger  that  may  arise 'from 
their  acknowledgement  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

June  2.— Lord  Cochrane  pre- 
tented  a  petition  signed  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  com* 
plaining  of  having  been  unjustly 
confined,  being  accused  of  admi- 
nistering unlawful  oaths  when  they 
met  to  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform.  The  petition  set  forth  the 
various  grievances  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  and  the  inju- 
ries their  character  had  sustained 
by  the  statements  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  in  the  news- 
papers. The  conclusion  of  it  pray- 
ed the  house  to  afford  them  redress 
for  the  wrohgs  they  had  suffered, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
effectually  guard  against  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  them.  His  lordship  moved 
that  this  petition  do  lie  upon  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  Bathnrst  wished  the  noble 
lord  had  stated,  before  he  made  his 
motion,  what  redress  he  was'  of 
opinion  could  be  afforded  by  par* 
liament.  He  (Mr.  Bathurst)  un- 
derstood that  the  petitioners  had 
been  accused  of  administering  un- 
lawful oaths,  but  acquitted,  and 
that  they  felt  what  had  passed  to 
'be  extremely  injurious  to  their  cha- 
racters. He  did  not  know  with 
what  view  parliament  could  be  just- 
ly called  upon  to  give  reliefin  such 
a  case.  If  they  had  been  unjustly 
accused,  the  law  was  open  to  them 
to  bring  their  actions  against  those 
by  whom  they  were  prosecuted; 
and  if  the  newspapers  had  stated 
their  case  unfairly,  they  could  be 
proceeded  against  for  a  libel.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  language  of 
the  petition  (nothing  could  be  more 
properly  expressed),  but  he  wished 
tome  honourable  member  to  state 
whsit  redress  could  be  afforded  by 
parliament.  He  thought  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  receive  this  peti- 
tion, as  it  mi^ht  be  understood  to 
hold  out  to  all  the  country  an  idea 
that  parliament  would  redress  that 
to  which  the  law  of  the  land  offer- 
ed a  remedy.  If  the  law  were 
found  incompetent  to  afford  redress 
for  individuals  so  situated,  it  would 
then  be  for  parliament  to  step  for- 
ward ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not 
fbr  them  to  step  forward  in  the 
first  instance,  to  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  there  was 
much  good  sense  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  i 
but  as  many  petitions  presented  to 
the  house  were  suffered  to  lie  on 
fhe  table,  though  they  hadnolm- 
IQediate  prospect  of  s#)r<)mg  lh^ 


petitioners  redress,  he  hoped  the 
present  petition  would  not  be  re- 
jected. It  was  true  that  the  law, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  was  open  to  those  from 
whom  this  petition  came,  but  really 
it  was  little  better  than  a  taunt  to 
persons  in  their  situation  to  state 
this.  They  would  be  likely  to  re- 
fer to  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  who,  when  it  was 
said  the  law  was  open  to  all^  ob» 
served,  **  So  is  the  London  Ta- 
vern, and  those  who  can  bear  the 
expense  may  gp  to  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  London  Tavern."  If  these 
people  could  aff[>rd  to  go  to  law, 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  so, 
and  his  opinion  was,  they  would 
obtain  very  heavy  damans.  To 
those  who  had  read  their  trials, 
gone  into  the  characters  of  the  wio* 
nessest  against  them,  abd  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  thought 
it  must  appear  that  there  never  was 
a  grosser  act  of  Oppression '  than 
that  which  was  here  furnished.  But 
to  tell  a  man  who  was  now  in  pri* 
son  for  debt,  or  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  public>hoiise,  and 
had  not  the  means  of  suppdrting 
himself,  and  with  hardly  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  go  to 
law,  was  little  better  than  mocking 
him.  He  thought  the  hoUse  would 
not  consult  its  dignity,  by  refusing 
to  let  this  pedtion  lie  on  the  tiri>le. 
Their  refusal,  if  not  unjust,  woul4 
appear  harsh  and  unkind  \  and  he 
thought  the  house  should  encon* 
tage  complaints  of  this  nature,  that, 
if  they  could  not  •  afford  redresSi 
those  who  were  aggrieved  might  at 
least  know  there  was  one  place 
where  their  sorrows  could  be  heard* 
and  their  complaints  deposited, 
without  being  treated  harshly.  With 
this  feeling,  he  hoped  fi^  petition 
would  pot  b^  rejected. 
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Mr*  Serjeant  Best  was  anxious 
that  it  should  not  go  forth  to  the 
irorldf  that  a  man  without  money 
could  in  no  case  obtain  redress  by 
law.  He  denied  this  to  be  the  fact» 
and  thought  the  house  ought  to  be 
cautious  how  they  entert;iined  pe-> 
titions  containing  allegations  which 
they  had  no  ineans  of  ascertaining 
to  be  cwrect. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
tn  the  table. 

House  of  lordsy  June  14.— Earl 
Grey  was  desirous,  before  xhej 
proceed^  with  any  further  basi« 
nes^  to  put  so0ie  questions  to  the 
ooble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool,) 
widi  respect  to  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  lately  laid  on  their  lord* 
ahtps^  table  [see  Public  Papers]  ; 
becaiKse  some  additional  inrorma- 
tkmwas  ia4ispensably  necessary  for 
the  due  consideration  of  that  treaty. 
In  the  Sd  article  it  was  stated, 
*>that  his  Britannic  majesty  pro- 
mised and  engaged  to  accede  to  the 
conventions  already  existing  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  inso- 
moch  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
would  not  only  not  oppose  any  ob- 
jtadeto  the  annexation  and  union, 
m  perpetuity,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway*  as  an  inteffral  part  of  the 
lii^om  of  Swecfen;  but  also 
voSld  assist  the  views  of  bis  ma- 
jestf  the  king  of  Sweden  to  that 
effect*  either  by  his  good  offices,  or 
by  employing,  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary, has  naval  co-operation,  in 
concert  with  the  Swedish  or  Rus- 
sian forces.  It  was,  nevertheless,, 
understood,  that  recourse  ,  should 
not  be  had  to  force,  for  ejecting 
the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
unless  his  majesty  the  kin^  of  Den* 
nark  should  have  previously  re- 
fused to  join  the  alliance  of  the 
north,  upon  the  conditions  stipu* 
lated  in  the  engagements  subsisting 
between  the  courts  oif*StockMm 


and  St.  Petersburffh.'^  By  this  ar- 
ticle,  then.  Great  Britain  was  bound 
to  co-operate  by  force,  if  necessary, 
in  obliging  I7enmark  to  give  up 
Norway,  mat  valuable  part  of  its 
possessions,  to  Sweden,  in  the  event 
of  the  court  of  Copenhagen-refusing 
to  accede  to  the  northern  alliance, 
^upon  certain  terms  and  conditions 
not  as  yet  known  to  their  lordships. 
Now,  without  wishing  to  raise  any 
discussion  at  present,  or  giving  ex- 
pression to  those  feelings  which  \h« 
bare  perusal  of  such  an  engage- 
ment, as  it  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  the  treaty,  naturally  excited,  he 
wished  to  be  informed  what  were 
the  conditions  in  the  alliance  be* 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  upoa 
the  failure  of  acceding  to  which, 
Denmark  was  to  be  deprived  of 
Norway  by  force,  and  that  country 
to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden?  He  wished  te 
know  this,  because,  without  such 
information,  it  was  utterly  impos* 
sible  to  judge  of  the  whole  merits 
of  the  question;  and  therefore  he 
trusted  the  noble  earl  would  agree 
to  lay  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  on  the  uble,  before  the 
discussion.  To  that  he  could  anr 
ticipate  nd  objection.  But  thet^ 
weie  other  points  upon  which  it 
was  material  also  to  have  the  fullest 
information.  l!^ey  who  had  with 
just  indignation  reprobated  the 
principle  of  dismemberment  and 
partition,  under  the  pretence  of  mo- 
ral or  physical  convenience,  in  ren^ 
dering  defence  more  easy,  or  seciH 
rity  more  complete  |  thev  who  had 
considered  such  principles,  or  nu 
ther  such  a  want  of  all  principle,  as 
subversive  of  all  right  and  all  jus- 
tice,  ought  to  know--distincily  to 
Jcnow— 4ipo|i  what  grounds  they, 
proceeded  before  they  entered  inta 
any  engagement,  pr  gave  their 
sanctiox^  to  any  treaty,  that  appear* 
L?  ed 
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cd,  in  any  degree,  to  recognise  the 
political  doctrine  against  which 
they  had  so  warmly  protested.  Their 
lordships  ought,  therefore,  to  know 
what  had  lately  passed  between  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  and  our  go- 
vemment.  We  were  now  unfor- 
tunately embarked  in  a  war  with 
Denmark,  upon  what  grounds,  and 
originating  in  what  causes,he  would 
not  then  stop  to  inquire  :  but  if  this 
country  still  rested  in  any  degree 
upon  that  character  for  justice  and 
generosity  which,  he  hoped,  it 
would  always  maintain,  it  ought  to 
evince  every  disposition  to  put  an 
end  to  that  contest,  if  terms  were 
ofi«red  consistent  with  its  honour 
and  safety.  We  did  know  the  fact 
that  a  Danish  minister  had  come 
to  England.  We  knew  that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  had  taken  place  until  the 
•ourt  of  Copenhagen  could  ascer- 
tain  the  result  of  this  mission.  We 
knew  that  this  minister  was  soon 
dismissed,  and  hostilities  then  re- 
commenced. Nay,  we  knew  more 
than  that :  not  only  had. hostilities 
been\  suspended,  but,  as  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  the  propositions  for  recon- 
ciliation^ made  by  them,  Danish 
troops  advanced  to  Hamburgh,  and 
fought  in  its  defence  against  the 
common  enemyj  which  Sweden  had 
.not  as  yet  done.  But  when  Great 
Britain  refused  to  enter  into  any 
negotiation,  the  Danish  troops  were 
withdrawn ;  and  that  power,  which 
had  by  this  direct  act  manifested 
its  resolution  to  co-operate  against 
the  common  enemy,  immediately 
lent  its  assistance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  views  of  that  ene- 
my, and  the  Danish  and  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Ham- 
burgh together.  He  was  now  speak- 
ing on  the  I4th  of  June;  and  this 
treaty,  which,  it  was  to  jbe  feared^ 


might  form  an  addition  to  the  latig 
list  of  errors  and  crimes  of  whicft 
the  present  ministers  were  guiltvv 
had  been  signed  on  theSd  of  March! ^ 
He  wished,  then,  to  know  how  it 
came  that'  the  treaty  had  not  sooner 
been  laid  on  the  table— -why  it  had 
been  delayed  till  a  period  of  th» 
session  when  they  were  not  so  likelf 
to  have  that  full  attendance  which 
the  importaitce  of  the  subject  de- 
manded ?  There  was  another  point, 
also,  with  respect  to  which  it  was 
highly  €tting  that  some  information 
should  be  ^iven.  They  were  now 
come  to  a  time  when  Sweden,  con- 
sidering the  sacrifices  made,  and 
to  be  made,  by  this  country  tinder 
this  treaty,  might  be  expected  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagements  on 
her  part,  for  which  we  were  to  pay 
so  great  a  price.  He  asked,  then* 
for  information,  as  to  the  practical 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  Swe- 
den, pursnant  to  her  engagements  t 
He  wished  to  know  what  troops 
Sweden  had  landed  on  the  conti* 
nent  ? — ^what  directly  oflFensive  ope- 
rations  against  the  common  enemy 
she  had  commenced  ? — or  whether 
any  unjustifiable  delay  had  taken 
place  in  that  respect  ?  Upon  these 
points  their  lordships  must  have  in- 
formation before  they  could  come 
to  the  discussion  wiui  the  proper 
degree  of  preparation.  The  first 
point  was  the  most  important ;  and 
he  was  particularly  anxious,  in  re- 
gard to  that,  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  information.  '  He  likewise' 
wished  to  know,  what  sum  had 
been  actually  paid  to  the  Swedish 
government  upon  the  ground  of 
thh  treaty?  He  thought  too,  that, 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  vievr 
of  the  whole  subject,  they  ought  to 
have  on  the  table  our  engagements 
with  Russia  and  other  foreign 
powers :  for,,  without  this,  it  wonld 
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be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  question  in  that 
ample  manner  which  the  nature 
aod  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
quired. This  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered upon  the  isolated  ground  of 
our  relations  with  Sweden  :  before 
they  could  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion on  that  single  point,  looking 
at  the  matter  in  a  large  and  states- 
manlike view,  they  must  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  fo- 
reign relations*  and  the  general 
grounds  of  our  foreign  policy.  To 
enable  them  to  do  that  with  effect, 
he  now  called  upon  the  noble  earl 
for  the  fullest  information  upon  the 
several  points  to  which  he  adverted ; 
and  more  particularly  upon  the 
first  pointy  which  was  unquestion- 
ably by  far  the  most  important. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool.  The 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
noble  earl,  in  proposing  his  ques- 
tions, nnd  asking  for  information, 
might  justify  him  in  entering  into 
the  subject  much  more  largely  than 
would  suffice  for  a  mere  answer ;  . 
but  still  he  would  not  anticipate 
the  discussion.  The  day  was  not 
far  distant,  when  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants would  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  fully  the  grounds  of 
this  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  the 
views  of.  policy  by  Which  they  had 
been  actuated  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  our  coi^tinental  relations.^  But, 
till  the  proper  time  arrived  for  giv- 
ing that  explanation,  he  only  re- 
quested their  lordships  to  suspend 
their  judgement,  and  not  condemn 
either  ministers  or  the  foreign 
powers  with  which  this  country  was 
connected,  until  the  whole  subject 
was  before  them.  He  woul(J  at 
present  content  himself  with  posj- 
tivdy  affirming,  in  behalf  or  his 
msyesty's  servants,  that  they  h#d 
proceeded  upon  no  such  principle 
of  policy  as  tnat  to  which  the  noble 


earl  had  adverted ;  they  had  never 
sanctioned  any  such  principle ;  they 
had  never  engaged  in  war  without 
a  legitimate  ground  of  hostility ; 
and  m  the'  whole  of  their  foreign 
policy,  and  in  all  their  engage- 
ments, had  preserved  the  most 
scrupulous  good  faith,  and  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  best  interests 
of  Europe  and  their  country.  Here 
his  lordship  answered  almost  all 
the  noble  earl's  questions ;  and  he  ' 
said,  with  respect  to  the  time  at 
which  the  treaty  was  laid  on  the 
table,  their  lordships  would  consi* 
der,.  that  the  lime  at  which  the 
treaty  could  be  produced,  depend- 
ed not  upon  the  period  at  which  it 
was  signed,  but  upon  the  period  of 
its  ratification;  and  tlie  ratified 
treaty  had  not  reached  this  country 
till  the  1 0th  of  May  ;  and.  some 
subsequent  discussions  had  taken 
place  which  rendered  it  inexpedient 
to  lay  it  on  the  table  sooner  than 
the  day  on  which  he  had  brought 
it  down  to  their  lordships'  house. 
The  next  question  put  by  the  noble 
earl  related  to  the  conduct  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  progress  made  by  that 
power  in  carrying  into  effect  her 
engagements  with  this  country.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed statements  on  that  point,  but 
reserve  what  he  had  to  say  uniil 
the  subject  of  the  treaty  came  re- 
gularly under  discussion.  He 
could  not,  however,  allow  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  pass,  without 
saying  that,  as  far  as  the  time  al« 
lowed,  there  was  the  most  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  her  engagements 
on  the  part  of  Sweden.  With  re- 
spect to  the  money  already  ad- 
vanced to  Sweden,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  lay  upon  the 
table  an  account  which  would  af- 
ford the  fullest  information  on  that 
liead.  As  to  the  engagements  of 
this  country  with  foreign  powers, 
L4  aU 
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sU  die  treaties  with  other  nations 
were  already  before  parliament  and 
the  public ;  and  as  to  any  other 
jdiscusstons  that  might  have  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  other  matters,  the  house 
must  be  aware  that  it  might  be  im- 
proper, at  the  present  momen^i  to 
say  any  thing  on  that  head.  He 
and  his  colleagues  were  willing  to 
a£Ford  every  information  intSeir 
power,  which  it  was  consistent  with 
tJieir  duty  to  give,  and  enough 
would  be  known  to  enable  their 
lordships  to  come  amply  prepared 
to  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  treaty. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  altogether 
satisBed  with  the  extent  of  the  in- 
formation which  the  noble  earl  op- 
posite was  willing  to  grant :  but  he 
hoped  that,  if  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  of  allianoe  between  Russia 
^nd  Sweden  could  not  be  produced, 
the  very  tshrms  of  the  article  by 
which  Denmark  was  to  be  invited 
to  join  the  northern  alliance  would 
be  given. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  June 
17,  sir  W.  Scott  moved  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts. 

'  Mr.  Western  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  bill  did  not  accom- 
plish the  object  which  it  was  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  in  view.  The  mea- 
sure, it  was  well  known,  originated 
in  a  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord 
(lord  Folkestone)  last  year,  who 
then  brought  forward  a  number  of 
grievances,  to  which  tlie  subjects  of 
this  country  were  subjected  from 
the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  right  honourable  and 
learned  j;entleman  then  undertook 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  relieving  the 
subjects  of  those  grievances  stated 
sa  forcibly  by  the  noble  lord.    His 


attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject 
from  a  case,  the  circumstances  of 
which  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
show  the  house  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  there  courts, 
and  how  inconsistent  they  were 
with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  England.  There  was  no 
man  in  tliis  country  who  could  be 
exempt  from  the  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  those  arbitrary  courts.  The 
case  was  defamatory  ;  the  circum- 
staijpes  of  it  were  brief.  The  as- 
signee of  a  bankrupt,  who  was  one 
of  his  principal  creditors^  found  k 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bankrupt,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  he  found 
large  sum's  of  money  posted  up  to 
be  paid  to  a  person  voiose  inidali 
only  were  entered  in  the  ledger^ 
The  sums  were  so  large  as  to  a- 
mount  to  about  2-3ds  of  the  bank- 
rupt's whole  effects.  It  was  found 
that  the » initials  represented  a  lady 
with  whom  the  bankrupt  had  been 
connected ;  and  at  a  meeting  when 
the  bankrupt  and  a  friend  of  his 
were  present,  a  resolution  was  come 
to,  that  this  lady  was  not  a  proper 
creditor,  and  a  denomination  was 
applied  to  her  by  one  of  the  assig- 
nees, which  subjects  individuals  to 
a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  was  confident  that  in 
almost  all  cases  these  actions  of 
defamatioft  were  brought  from  ma- 
licious motives  alone.  The  bill 
provided  no  remedy  against  a  re- 
currence of  similar  cases  of  oppres- 
sion to,  what  had  been  stated.  U 
did  not  take  away  the  consequences 
of  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 
No  court  ought  to  have  a  power  to 
enforce  such  a  penance  as  that  he 
had  been  describing.  The  ecclesi- 
astical court  ought  to  have  the 
pftwer  which  other  courts  possessed 
of  enforcing  their  sentences,  but 
these  sentences  should  be  more  ac- 
cordantr 
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cordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitoiion. 

Sir  W.  Scott  said,  it  was  hard 
for  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  be 
condemned  on  ex-parie  evidence.  If 
parties  did  not  appear,  and  suffered 
judgement  to  go  against  them,  tlie 
courts  of  justice  were  not  answer- 
able. With  respect  to  defamation, 
all  the  penance  consisted  in  going 
into  the  vestry,  and  in  presence  of 
the  minister  and  a  few  friends,  ex- 
pressing sorrow,  for  the  offence. 
Would  the  hon.  gentleman  wish, 
then,  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his 
sister,  should  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity by  every  blackguard  who 
«hese  to  load  them  with  oppro- 
biioos  epithets?  With  respect  to 
the  case  before  the  dean  of  arches  $ 
was  it  necessary,  eveh  supposing 
the  thing  to  be  true,  that  oppro- 
brioas  terms  should  be  applied  to 
any  indiridnal,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  civil  transactions  persons 
iboald  be  aspersed,  as  happened  in 
the  case  in  question  ? '  No  man 
could  wish  such  offences  to  pass 
with  impunity. 

Sir  J.  Nicoll  said,  in  the  case  al- 
luded to,  a  lady  had  been  called  a 
common  whore  and  a  strumpet  at 
more  than  one  meeting,  and  she 
was  proved  by  witnesses  to  be  of 
good  character. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  very  con- 
siderable improvement  necessary,  or 
rather  loudly  called  for,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  law  was  in  fact  such  that  the 
judge,  however  correct  his  inten- 
tions, must  pronounce  an  excep- 
tionable decision. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  when 

Sir  S.  Romilly  proposed  two  new 
clau!»es;  one  enacting  that  no  person 
ihotdd  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any 
consistorial  tourt,  who  had  not 
practised  %&  an  advocate  in  the 


court  of  arches,  or  who,  if  a  bar! 
rister,  had  not  practised  three  years 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall ; 
and  the  other,  that  after  passing  the 
snfd  bill,  no  action  for  tidies  should 
be  brought,  nor  any  suit  instituted 
in  any  civil  court,  unless  brought 
within  six  years  after  such  tiwes 
should  have  become  due.  Both 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  the  report 
brought  up,  and  the  bill  was  finally 
carried  into  a  law. 

June  18.— In  the  house  of  lords, 
earl  Grev  observed,  that  the  sub- 
stance ot  the  engagement  between 
Russia  and  Sweaen,which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table,  was  not  that 
document  which  the  house  had  a 
right  to  look  for.  The  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden  having 
been  communicated  to  this  govern- 
ment, he  saw  no  reason  wiy  the 
terms  of  the  articles  to  which  our 
treaty  with  Sweden  referred,  should 
not  have  been  laid  before  the  house, 
nor  could  he  consent  that  foreign 
governments  should  be  taught  thnt 
parliament  would  not  call  for  en- 
gagements to  which  the  British  go- 
vernment acceded;  it  being  so  well 
known  that  the  forms  and  practices 
of  our  constitution  required  trcatief 
in  which  subsidiary  engagements 
were  entered  into,  to  be  ratified  by 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  He  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  ministers 
would  intentionally  mislead  the 
house;  but  persors  mi^ht  differ  ii| 
opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  terms 
which  were  actually  before  them^ 
and  tlie  same  idea  might  not  be 
conveyed  in  what  was  called  the 
substance  of  the  engagement, which 
would  arise  from  the  actual  terms 
of  the  articles.  He  would  not  how^ 
ever  insist,  in  this  instance,  upon 
moving  for  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment; as  ministcis,  by  producing 
its  substance,  had  rendered  their 
treaty  utterly  indefensible.    They 

could 
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could  not  pos&iblj  have  made  their 
case  worsci  and  therefore  he  would 
take  it  upon  their  own  showing. 
With  respect  to  the  correspondence 
between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
he  felt  it  of  great  importance  to  the 
due  consideration  of  this  treaty,  that 
it  should  be  produced*  His  lord- 
ship was  at  a  loss  to  anticipate  any 
substantial  objection  to  his  motion  ; 
because,  in  his  opinion,  acquiescence 
in  it  could  produce  no  injury,  and 
might  be  of  most  material  benefit. 
It  could  not  injure  Denmark  with 
respect. to  France,  because,  if  our 
cause  were  just,  she  was  our  enemy: 
if  indeed  sne  made  a  fair  and  ho- 
nest offer  of  co-operation*  what  be- 
came of  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain  in  continuing  to  wace 
war  agamst  her  ?  ( Hear,  beari)  Sne 
had  proved  that  she  was  sincere  in 
her  proposals,  by  shedding  her  blood 
aeainst  Frs^nce,  and  by  occupying 
Hamburgh  with  her  troops.  But 
it  was  possible  that  -this  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden> 
a  treaty  of  robbery  and  spoliation, 
was  to  be  compensated  to  Denmark 
by  the  cession  of  other  territories 
in  lieu  of  those  she  lost.  In  that 
case,'  would  the  exposition  now  re- 
quired be  detrimental  ?  What  was 
the  equivalent  to  be  offered  to  Den- 
mark ?  Was  it  the  Hanse  towns  ? 
Was  the  independence  which  tliey 
had  so  gloriously  attempted  to  esta- 
blish, to  be  sacrificed  to  the  secret 
article  of  a  treaty,  and  were  they  to 
be  made  the  miserable  dependents 
of  a  miserable  dependent  ?  (Hrar, 
hear  I )  If  the  Hanse  towns  were 
not  to  be  the  compensation,  of  what 
vras  it  to  consist  ?  All  the  countries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danish  domi- 
nions might  be  under  no  unreason- 
able apprehensions  that  they  were 
to  be  th^  victims;  but  the  produc- 
tion ofthe  documents  now  required 
would  allay  the  apprehensions  of 


many,  though  it  would  place  be* 
yond  a  doubt  the  fate  of  the  devoted 
country  that  was  to  form  the  equi- 
valent. Was. Denmark  to  receive 
Bremen,  or  a  portion  of  the  £erri- 
tories  between  the  Elbe  and  the  - 
Weser  ?  Was  she  to  have  trans* 
ferred  to  her  a  portion  of  the  late 
dominions  of  the  king  i  Was  she 
to  obtain  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  ?  His  lordship  insist- 
ed that  ministers  were  bound  to 
explain  this  mystery;  a  principle 
so  horrible  as  that  contained  in  the 
Swedish  treaty  could  not  be  too 
severely  canvassed ;  it  was  the  duty 
pf  government  to  show  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  the  engage- 
menta  by  which  tliey  had  pledged 
the  honour  and  character  of  the 
British  nation.  His  lordship  con* 
eluded  by  moving  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  prince 
regent,  for  an  account  of  all  com- 
munications that  had  taken  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark since  the  commencement  o€ 
the  year,  with  a  view  to  a  p<icific 
arrangement  between  the  two  pow- 
ers. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  opposed 
the  motion,  and  it  was  negatived. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  taktng^ 
into  consideration  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden 
being  read, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  ros^,  and 
said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  judgement  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  without  taking  int^ 
consideration  the  state  of  Europe 
anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  treaty,  as  weU  as  at 
the  time  when  the  signatures  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  were  affixed.  Far 
irom  thinking  that  the  conditions 
were  unwise  or  imprudent,  were 
the  occasion  again  to  offer  itself^  he 
should  recommend  that  a  similar 
compact  should  be  concluded,  since 
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Its  provisions  were  founded  in  po- 
licy and  justice.     It  would  be  ne- 
cessary^  in  the  first  placey  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
general  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  the  last- year. 
Whaty  he  would  ask,  were  the  sen- 
timents of  all  men  at  the  pet  tod 
when  that  tremendous  storm  which 
had  since  burst  in  tliunder,  hung 
threatening  over  Russia  ?  The  pre- 
parations then  made  by  France — 
ber  exertions  to   collect  an  over- 
whelming   force,  were  formidable 
almost  beyond  conception,  in  com- 
parison with  which  ail  her  pYevious 
armaipents  against  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  were  trifling  expedi- 
tions.    For  t;hree  years  they  llad 
been  conducted;  and  it  was  not  an 
exaggeration  to    assert,   that   the 
fo^te  collected  did  not  amount  to 
less  than  half  a  million,  attended 
by  60,000  chosen  cavalry.     Prepa- 
ratimis  so  terrific  had  never  been 
made  by  any  power  or  combination 
of  powers  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.    Whar,  he  inquired,  was  at 
tfaat  time  the  universal  sentiment  ? 
As  the  storm  thickened  and   ad- 
vanced, what  man  did  not  tremble 
ior  the  fate  of  Russia  ?  what  heart 
did  not  shrink  with  despair  When 
it  contemplated  the  gigantic  powers 
of  Bonaparte  ?  Even  the  noble  lord 
opposite   (Grenville)  had  himself 
confessed  ^  that    his    fears    would 
scarcely  allow  him  to  hope ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  storm  dissipated 
•—when  be  beheld  the  sanguinary 
despot  defeated,  and  his  countless 
hosts  scattered  before  the  northern 
blasts,  did  he  not  admit  that  won- 
ders had  been  achieved  ?  All  men 
who  knew  any  thing  were  aware 
that  the  existence  of  Russia  de- 
))ended  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  two  designs  :  -—1st,  a  peace  with 
Turkey— aidly,  an   alliance    with 
Sweden.   The  first  of  these  objects 


had 'been  attained,  partly  througii , 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  it  was  well 
known  that  France,  as  was  her  ob- 
vious interest,  had  made  every  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  friendship  and 
aid  of  Sweden;  first,  as  was  the 
custom  of  Bonaparte,  by  threats, 
among  which  was  depriving  her  of 
Pomerania;  and  last  by /promises, 
among  which  was  the  restoration  of 
Finland.  It  was  then  that  Sweden 
assumed  a  tone  highly  gratifying 
to  all  who  loved  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  some  persons  had 
complained  that  Russia  ought,  at 
that  juncture,  to  have  restored  Fin- 
land to  Sweden.  His  lordship  knew 
that  certain  statesmen  attacned  ta 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh 
thought  that  many  of  the  territorud 
acquirements  niade  by  Russia  with- 
in the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
were  injurious  to  her  welfare.;  but 
none  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  Finland  was  of  the 
most  material  importance  to  her 
prosperity.  With  respect  to  the 
situation  of  Sweden,  his  lordship 
put  it  to  any  man,  whether,  consi- 
dering the  state  of  her  army,  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
condition  of  her  revenue,  Sweden* 
by  embarking  in  what  some  nnighc 
then  have  fairly  called  a  hopeleis« ' 
cause,  had  not  maintained  her  na- 
tional honour,and evinced  a  national 
spirit,  that  would  wring  silent  ap- 
plauses even  from  the  hearts  of  her 
bitterest  enemies  \  It  was  at  this 
period  that  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia,  (long 
before  Great  Britain  became  a  par-^ 
ty  to  the  compact,)  and  the  stipu- 
lation was,  that  their  cause  should 
be  common,  on  condition  that  Rus- 
sia should  aid  Sweden  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  Norway  ;  and  after  that 
object  had  been  attained,  Sweden 
was  to  create  a  diversion  upon  the 
continent. 
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continent.  To  this  treaty  Great 
Britain  was  invited  to  accede,  and 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  three 
considerations  nautrallj  presented 
themselves :— 1st,  Were'  Russia  and 
Sweden  morally  justified  in  enter- 
ing into  that  engagement  ?  — ^2nd, 
Would  Great  Britain  have  been 
morally  justified  in  acceding  to  it 
.  under  the  circumstances  in  MThich 
she  was  then  placed  ? — Srd,  Was 
that  treaty  in  favour  of,  or  in  op- 

fe>sition  to,  the  interests  of  Great 
ritain  politically  considered  ?  His 
lordship  was  ready  to  maintain,  sl^ 
to  the  first  point,  that  Sweden  and 
Russia  were  morally  justified ;  and 
to  this  point  he  was  anxious  to  call 
the  attention  of  tlie  noble  lords  op- 
posite; for  it  was  a  fact,  that  at 
that  time'Denmafk  was  actually 
co-operating  with  France ;  she  had 
,  entered  into  the  confederacy  against 
Russia.  {Heafy  hcarl)  He  drd  not 
mean  that  an  ancient  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  existed,  but  that 
A  new  engagement  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Copenhagen,  in  contemplation  of 
this  attack  upon  Russia,  by  which 
the  latter  was  bound  to  place  a 
cerps  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  former,  to  line  the,  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  to  be  stationed  in  Mecklen- 
burg, or  in  any  part  of  the  coast 
^f  Germany.  Was  not  this  as  com- 
plete a  co-operation  and  alliance 
as  if  the  Danisli  troops  had  actu- 
ally marched  with  Bonaparte  to 
Smolensko,  and  from  thence  to 
Moscow  ?  {Hior,  bear ! )  The  duchy 
•f  Oldenburg  had  actually  been 
entered  byX>anish  troops,  as  a  part 
ftilfilment  of  the  treaty.  Under 
diese  circumstances,  what  was  to  be 
4one  ?  Denmark  pleaded  her  weak- 
tiesS:  but  that  excuse  must  apply 
equally  to  all  parties ;  she  was  not 
tt)  talk  of  her  impotence' to  Great 
Britain,  while  she  employed  her 


strength  in  favour  of  our  enemies. 
His  lordship  was  willing,  if  neces- 
sary, to  rest  the  whole  case  upon 
this  point^  that  when  Sweden  was 
combining  .with  Russia,  Denmark 
was  combining  with  France,  actu- 
ally aiding,  assisting,  abetting,  and 
supporting  her  in  the  tremendoas 
struggle,  Hear^  hear ! )  The  noble 
lord  then  adverted  to  ufc  frietidsbip 
shown  by  Sweden  for  Great  Britain 
after  the  convention  of  Tilsit,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  lost  Fin- 
land, and  to  the  expedition  sent  out 
soon  afterwards  under  sir  John 
Moore  to  invade  Norway,  contend- 
ing that  we  were  perfectly  justified 
in  making  common  cause  with 
Sweden  against  Denmark.  The 
next  point  to  be  considered  was, 
how  tar  the  treaty  was  politic  and 
expedient  ?And  recollecting  the  ma- 
ritime advai)tages  possessed  by  Nor- 
way, the  excelknt  naval  stores  she 
supplied,  it  was  an  object  of  para^ . 
mount  importance  (second  only  to 
the  cause  in  the  peninsula)  to  take 
care  that  that  country  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  power  whose  in- 
terest  i:t  was  to  be  independent  of 
France,  and  whose  local  situation 
enabled  her  to  maintain  that  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  Sweden  was  least  under 
the  control  and  influence  of  Bona- 
parte. ( Ifeaff  htar  \  frtm  the  oMosi* 
tion  benches.)  The  noble  lords 
doubted  the  proposition,  bnt  he 
(lord  Liverpool)  was  ready  to  join 
issue  with  them  upon  the  point.  In 
every  point  of  view  his  lordship 
contended  that  this  country  was 
justified  in  its  accession  to  the  treaty 
by  which  Denmark  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  her  possessions. 
What,  he  enquired,  was  the  duty  of 
a  British  minister  in  the  coarse  of 
the  last  year  I  Beyond  question,  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sia upon  MMOM  part  of  the  continent. 
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He  would  not  now  discuss,  whether 
the  state  of  our  armies  would  have 
rendered  that  practicable:  but  it 
ought  ever  to  oe  a  main  object ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  treaty 
vit]^  Sweden  was  of  &igh  value  td 
the  common  cause.  The'stipula- 
tion,  however,  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  was,  that  a  lar^e  body  of 
Russian  troops  stationed  m  Finland 
should  be  employed  to  attain  Swe- 
dish objects.  Tn  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last,  the  affairs  of  Russia 
and  France  were  extremely  critical; 
Bonaparte  was  advancing  from 
Smolensko  to  Moscow ;  and  con- 
scious how  important  to  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  were  the  forces  in 
Finland,  the  Swedish  government 
resigned  that  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  19,000  Russians  in  Finl^uid 
were  permitted  to  Join  general 
Wittgenstein.  To  this  liberality 
was,  m  his  lordship's  opinion,  in  a 
great  degree  to  be  ascribed  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  army  on  the 
fieresina;  indeed  it  was  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
destniciion  of  the  French  arnoy, 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
zealous  and  energetic  co-operation 
of  Sweden^  She  had  defied  all  the 
foreign  threats,  had  resisted  all  the 
enapcy  prcmnises,  and  made  common 
cause  with  Russia  in  the  destruc- 
tion and  defeat  of  the  common 
enemyv  His  lordship  was  happ^ 
to  say,  that  this  friendship  and  li- 
berality were  duly  appreciated  by 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  in  the  win- 
ter of  last  year,  negotiations  between 
Qreat  Britain  and  Sweden  were 
commenced,  and  the  only  object 
was  to  provide  for  and  secure  the 
general  interests  of  the  contracting 
parties,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
that  noble  power,  the  pillar  of  free- 
dom in  Euxop^  which  h^4  so  K^ 


riously  supported  the  great  caus» 
during  the  late  campaign.  There 
were  one  or  two  points  of  the  treaty^ 
on  which  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  touch* 
It  had  been  long  in  contemplation 
to  add  aaother  island  in  tlie  West; 
Indies  to  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Sweden;  and  of  all  the  islands 
which  were  in  our  possession,  there 
was  not  one  to  the  cession  of  which 
so  little  objection  could  apply  as  to 
that  of  Guadaloupe.  So  many  o£ 
the  sugar  islands  were  in  our  hands» 
that  it  was  necessary,  tiU  lately,  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  for  home 
consumption,  of  the  produce  of 
any  of  the  conquered  islands,  ia 
justice  to  the  planters  of  our  own 
colonies;  and  was  the  cession  of 
one  of  these  to  be  balanced  against 
the  advantages  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  opening  of  a  d6p6t 
in  Sweden  for  the  manufactures 
and  other  produce  of  this  country? 
As  to  the  articles  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  it  had  been  judged  br 
some  persons  necessary,  and  by  au 
important,in  order  to  effect  theabo- 
lition  of  this  traffic,  Xo  obtain  from 
foreign  powers  assurances  of  co- 
operation in  suppressing  it.  There 
was  in  the  treaty  an  absolute  stipu* 
lation  for  this ;  and  to  those  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  island  of  Su  . 
Bartholomew,  this  was  of  np  small 
importance.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  government  of  this  country  hast 
shown  no  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  Denmark.  They  were  not 
unwilling  to  negotiate;  but  the 
question  was  as  to, the  terms  :  they 
should  always  wish  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Denmark  on  just  and 
equitable  terms,  consistent  with  our 
engafi;ements  with  ether  powers* 
He  had  besun  by  calling  their  at« 
tention  to  the  prospects  of  Francen 
at  the  conmaencement  of  the  last 
campaign  $  it  was  fhen  felt  that 
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^e  fate  of  Eurdpe  depended  on  the 
success  of  Russia.  But.vrhat  was 
at  present  the  state  of  tlie  conti- 
nent ?  Though  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  had  not  been  re- 
alized,  though  there  were  some 
events  which  might  be  recollected 
with  sorrow ;  yet,  compared  with 
the  state  of  Europe;  last  year,  it 
iKTZsmoit  consolatory.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Russia  had  been  esta- 
blished^ and  the  successful  struggle 
of  the  two  northern  powers  had 
brought  to  destruction  the  mightiest 
army  which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  the  field :  and  though  the  re^ 
action  had  been  formidable^  yet 
had  the  efforts  of  the  French  ruler 
been  marked  with  the  triumphs 
which  usually  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  his  operations  ?  An 
attempt  to  reduce  the  French  power 
bad  been  formerly  looked  on  as 
a  trhimaera :  this  idea  no  longer  ex- 
isted. But  were  we  to  treat  in  the 
came  manner  those  who  submitted, 
and  those  who  resisted,  and  formi- 
dably resisted,  this  power?  No. 
Those  who  assisted  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  most  be  paid  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  submitted 
to  the  yoke.  This  was  justice — 
this  was  policy.  They  had  seen  the 
effects  of  the  system  which  had 
been  endeavoured  to  be  put  into 
execution  to  exclude  us  n-om  the 
rights  of  civilized  nations ;  this  sy- 
stem, it  was  consolatory  to  reflect, 
had  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  mari- 
dme  system  of  France  was  thus 
destroyed.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  return- 
ing thanks  to  his  royal '  highness 
for  the  communication  of  the  treaty 
ef  concert  ^nd  subsidy  with  Swe- 
den, and  giving  assurances  of  their 
support  to  his  royal  highness  in  ful- 
filling his  stipulations. 
The  lords  Holland  and  Grey  op- 


posed  ,the  motion  in  most  argi^ 

mentative  and  eloquent  speeches  ; 

but  Upon  the  division  the  numbers 

were 

For  the  motion  140 

Against  77 

Majority  63 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
raising  of  the  supply  being  read, 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  the  bouse  of 
commons,  on  the  ^ame  day  rose. 
The  honourable  member  conceived, 
that  the  most  convenient  time  for 
taking  tlie  sense  of  the  house  on 
the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  die 
present,  on  the  motion  for  the 
speaker's  leaving  the  chair.  It 
was  his  intention  to  move  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  consist- 
ently with  honour  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  country.  He  believed 
that  this  was  ^e  first  instance  of  a 
treaty,  in  wnich  a  considerable 
cession  of  territory  Had  been  made 
during  the  sitting  .of  parliament 
without  consulthig  them.  If  it  had 
been  merely  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  ^ter* 
wards  laid  before  a  committee; 
but  this  was  a  treaty  of  cession  as 
well  as  a  treaty  of  subsidy^i^e 
had  expected,  indeed,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  have  moved 
an  address  upon  the  subject.  In 
the  other  house,  they  must  do  so, 
and  the  sense  of  that  house  would 
tims  bi*  taken  upon  it.  But  here, 
where  ministers  declined  doing  so, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  circuitous  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  most  remarkable  thing,  in  the 
treaty  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
to  which  we  had  acceded,  was  the 
professed  object  of  it,  vis.  the  se- 
curing reciprocally  our  several 
states  and  possessions  against  the 
common  enemy,  which  was  France. 

In 
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In  iht  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  pe2y:e  of 
Tilsit,  certain  arrangements  were 
determmed  on  between  France 
and  Russia,  which  were  not  kno^xcn. 
Soon  after,  Russia  attacked  Swe- 
den, and  conquered  Finland,  which 
had  been  long  a  favourite  objeq^. 
Having  obtained  possession  of  Fin- 
land, and  beting  likeljr  to  -  be  in- 
volved in  a  new  war,  she  sought 
to  brine  over  and  conciliate  the 
power  Trom  whom  slie  had  won 
Finland,  by  transferring  to  Sweden 
the  possessions  of  another  power. 
In  order  to  secure  this  object,  Rus- 
sia entered  into  the  stipulations 
widi  Sweden  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers before  the  house.  By  diese 
sdpolations,  Sweden  was  to  be  in- 
demm&ed  by  the  acquisition  of 
Norway,  and  Russia  was  to  contri- 
bute at  first  20,000  men,  and 
^•SjOOO  before  the  4th  of  August, 
1812,  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
ef  the  design.  This  convention 
was  entered  into  at  Abo,  at  a  time 
(he  believed)  when  lord  Cadicart 
was  present.  Now,  what  were  the 
steps  taken  by  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  to  make  Denmark  ac- 
cede to  this  measure  ?  It  was  pre- 
tended, that  as  Sweden  could  not 
safely  engage  in  the  common  cause 
while  Norway  stood  in  the  way, 
Russia  undertook  to  transfer  Nor- 
way to  Sweden  by  military  force. 
Bat  this  force  was  not  to  be  used, 
"if  it  could  h%  avoided/'  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  treaty. 
What  tenderness  of  heart,  what  de- 
licacy of  language,  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  !  They  were  not 
to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king  6f 
Benmarkf  with  whom  they  had  no 
quarrel,  if  it  could  be  avoided  ;  but 
diey  were  to  take  his  possessions 
from  him  by  force,  if  necessary, 
Thete  were  the  deliverers  of  Eu- 
rope; who^  for  porpofies  of  their  own 


ambition,  were  ready  to  dismem- 
ber a  kingdom,  if    the  monarch 
would  not  himself  voluntarily  yield 
lip  his  own  rights  of  crown  !     Rus- 
sia was  to'  repress  (he  ambition  of 
France  on  the  one  hand,  Germany       ' 
was  to  be  protected,  Alexander  was 
called  the  liberator,  and  these  libe- 
rators were  at  the  very  time  plan- 
ning to  dismember  Germany,   in 
order  to  compensate  Denmark  for 
the  loss  of  that,  to  which  neither  of 
them  had  the  smallest  right.  And 
how  the  ministers  of  a  king  re- 
markable for  sentiments  of  honour 
and  good  faith,  and  of  a  country 
engaged  in  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
the  burthens  of    which   we  bore 
lightly,  from  the  consciousness  that 
they  were    necessary   to    support 
the  rights    of  kings  and  nations, 
could  advise    our  acceding  to  a 
treaty  like  the  present,  was  to  him  - 
inconceivable.     We  were,  however, 
to  be  made  a  party  to  Ms  atro- 
cious and  abominable  transfer  of  a 
kingdom,    which  the   perpetrators 
have  the  face  to  tell  us,  is  "  to  be 
made   with  all  possible  regard  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Nor- 
way."     After   this,    what    claim 
could   Ru:>sia  have  to  the  support 
and  confidence  of  Europe  >    Could 
she  hereafter  dare  to  talt  of 'the 
rights  of  sovereigns,  or  the  law  of 
nations?     Her  treatment  of  Den* 
mark    was  marked  by   the  'sam6 
unprincipled  and   flagitious  disre>> 
gard  of  all  justice  as  the  partition 
of  Poland  had  been — that  fatal  par- 
tition which  had  led  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  had  left  no  other  right  but  that 
of  the  stcpngest.     It  was  that  par- 
tition which  still  gave  to  Bonaparte 
his  most  powerful   hold  over  the 
emperor  Alexander,  whom  he  con- 
stantly terrified  with  the  doubtful 
allegiance  of  his  Polish  subjects. 
Suca  was  the  treaty  itself ;  and 
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now  what  was  the  express  purpose 
of  our  treaty  of  acfcession  ?  The 
*  contracting  parties  arc  said  "  to 
be  penetrated  with  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  close,  concert."  For 
what  purpose  ?  *<  To  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  north,  and  to 
accelerate  peacfe."  The  first  ob- 
ject we  are  to  accomplish  by  wrest- 
ing its  territories  from  on©  of  the 
oldest  and  most  independent  of  the 
northern  powers^  and  we  are  to 
accelerate  peace  by  transferring 
Guadaloupe  to  Sweden  ;  a  measure 
which  would  at  an^  time  make 
war  inevitable,  even  if  we  were  at 
peace.  And  for  all  this  there  was 
no  motive,  no  excuse,  no,tempt"» 
suion  arisin?  from  any  immediate 
interest,  or  from  the  narowest  views 
of  policy.  The  principle  of  this 
treaty  was  the  same  as  that  of  its 
true  and  legitimate  prototype,  the 
treaty  of  Poland.  But  the  advan- 
^tages,  he  confessed,  were  not  the 
same.  For  what  we  gained  in  one 
way,  we  lost  in  another.  If  we 
gained  Sweden,  we  lost  Denmark, 
or  provoked  her  to  more  deter- 
mined hostility.  The  only  justifi- 
able end  of  war  was  the  attainment 
of  peace.  He  left  it  to  the  house 
to  judge,  how  far  the  partition  of 
Denmark  must  facilitate  the  re- 
turn of  that  desirable  object  ?  The 
policy  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
treaty  was  only  equalled  by  the 
probity  which  had  dictated  the 
Ibrmer.  But  it  is  said  we  do  not 
make  all  these  concessions  for 
nothing.  We  are  to  be  allowed 
a  right  of  entrep6t  in  three  towns, 
Carlsham,  Gottenburgh,  and  Stral- 
sund.  And  for  how  long  a  pe- 
riod  ?  A  perpetuity  ?  No :  we  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  for  ever,  and 
wc  g4in  a  right  of  entrepdt  in  three 
towns  for  twenty  years,  a  rigbc 
which  must  be  perfectly  superflu- 
ous in  times  of  peacei  and  which 


wc  cannot  exercise  in  times  of  war, 
and  which  therefore  must  at  all 
times  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
But  it  would  be  said,  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  parliament  to 
Inteifere  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  concluding  treaties. 
It  was  unusual,  but  not  unprece- 
dented. Or,  if  it  were  unprece- 
dented, that  objection  might  be 
answered,  for  the  treaty  was  itself 
unprecedented.  He  did  not  mean* 
however,  to  propose  the  ncithhold- 
ing  tlie  subsidy  ;  but  first  to  grant 
it,  to  enable  the  prince  regent  to 
fulBl  the  treaty,  if^  necessary ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  to  advise  him  to 
disengage  himself  from  its  stipula- 
tions if  possible.  He  concluded 
with  moving  an  amendment  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  delivered  in  the  course  of  his 
speech. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was 
not  bound  to  defend,  under  every 
point  of  view,  all  the  stipulations 
entered  into  between  tjie  courts  of 
St.  Pctersburgh  and  Stockholm. 
There  might  be  objections  in  point 
of  propriety  to  some  of  these  stipu* 
lations,  and  yet  the  British  engage- 
ments perfectly  correct.  But^jjie 
was  not  disposed  to  shrink  from 
the  defence  of  tlie  conduct  adopted 
by  the  courts  in  question,  on  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  part  • 
of  the  conduct  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  more  unjustifiable, 
tiran  nis  running  at  an  attack  of 
those  powers  without  having  taken 
the  pains  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  on  the  subject.  The 
house  would  allow  him  to  recall  to 
their  recollection  other  events 
which  preceded  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Russisu  On  the  eve 
of  that  engagement,  it  was  no 
secret  what  the  object  of  the  arma- 
ment was  .which  U^  emperor  of 

France 
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France  was  then  preparin;)^.  The 
great  grievance  which  the  ruler  of 
France  alleged  against  the  courts 
of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm 
wasj^tbat  they  did  not  push  their 
hostility  fur  enough  against  us^  in 
furtherance  of  his  views  to  accom. 
pli&h  our  Tuin^  This  was  not« 
however,  the  sole  object  of  his  go- 
ing to  war  with  Russia.  He  was 
sumulated  by  the  defeats  in  the 
peninsula^  which  had  tarnished  his 
iQ&tre,  and  he  sought  to  find  some 
compensation  in  conquests  against 
the  great  power  of  the  North. ;,  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  made 
this  demand  of  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  tlie  continental  system,  he 
was  himself  relaxing  it  for  his  own 
advantage.  In  the  January  pre- 
ceding he  had  invaded  Swedish 
Pomerania.  He  afterwards  offered 
to  Sweden,  if  she  would  attack 
Russia  with  40,000  men  by  the  way 
of  Finland,  that  he  would  support. 
Sweden  in  her  attempt  to  recover 
chat  country.  Russia  could  «iard« 
I7  be  supposed,  in  that  case,  well 
able  to  defend  Finland  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  was  attacked  by  all 
the  power  of  France  on  the  Vistula. 
He*  was  ready  to  agree  that  a  de- 
sire of  territorial  acquisition,  di- 
stinct from  military  securfty,  was 
unwarrantable;  but  if  territorial 
acquisition  had  been  the  object  of 
Sw^en,  it  woidd  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  have  closed  with 
the  proposals  of  Bonaparte,  than 
to  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Russia.  That  the  possession 
of  Norway  was  necessary  to  the 
mih'tary  security  of  Sweden  in  case 
of  variance  with  France,  was  a 
fact  which  could  be  easily  made 
out.  It  was  only  in  1808  tliat  an 
army  in  Norway  took  the  field, 
with  the  view  of  compelling  Swe- 
den .  to  accede  to  the  views  of 
Francel  The  possession  of  Nor« 
1813. 


way  was  in  the  hands'  of  a  power, 
which,  from  her  continental  pos- 
sessions, was  necessarily  under  the 
control  of  France ;  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  tlic  North  to  exclade 
from  the  Baltic  the  power  and 
influence  of  France.  Without  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Sweden,  and 
a  permanent  <;:  curity  on  tlie  side 
of  Finland,  Russia  could  not  have 
resisted  and  repelled  the  French  in 
the  manner  sLe  did  ;  and  the  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  though  it 
might  have  been  attended  wifli  los$ 
in  many  respects,  could  not-  per- 
haps have  been  attended  with  loss 
of  reputation.  He  should  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  princi- 
ples of  self-deience.  The  character 
of  Denmark  was  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  that  character  was  un- 
veiled in  1806,  when  she  issued  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Sweden, 
altogether  uncalled  for  '  on  any 
justifiable  grounds,  and  merely  be- 
cause such  was  the  will  of  France* 

.  Sweden  could  only  bs  connected 
with  France,  and  regain  possession 
of  Finland,  or  stand  and  fall  with 
Russia.  She  chose  to  look  to  her 
preservation,  by  seeing  herself  se- 
cure on  this  side  of  the  Baltic,  with 
an  alliance  with  the  great  military 
power  of  Russia  on  the  other  side, 
and  not  to  rely  on  the  conduct  of 
a  timid  power  like  Denmark.  But 
thoui^h  he  felt  that  Russia  and 
Sweden  were  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  self-defence,  and  not  on 
the  base  principle  of\  self-aggran- 
disement, he  would  dpntend  that 
Russia  had  then  ju-^t^  cause  of 'war 
against^  Denmark,  because  Den- 
mark had  done  that  wiiich  was  a 

.  legal  cause  of  war.  At  the  period 
alluded  to,  Denmark  was  not  cabled 
on  to  send  her  troops  to  accompany 
the  French  army,  but  to  furnish  a 
corps  to  occupy  the  sjiores  of  the 
M  Baltfc, 
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Baltic,  from  whfch  the  French 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  the 
attaek  of  Russi^.  Oldenburg,  a 
territory  Occupied  by  the  Danish 
troops,  was  a  territory  closely  con- 
nected in  interest  and  feeling  ^'ith 
Russia.  He  had  no^  hesitation  in 
stating,  however,  that  the  engage- 
ment between  Svt^eden  and  Russia 
was  solely  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  north  in  their  resist- 
ance to  France  ;  for  Sweden,  if  she 
chooses,  may  be  an.  independent 
power.  With  respect  to  the  share 
"which  the  government  of  this 
country  had  in  this  afiair,  he  would 
state  that  the  treaty  was  first  com- 
municated to  this  country  early 
in  July  1812;  and  if  the  war  had 
iiot  exploded  in  the  North  against 
Russia,  he  believed  this  country 
never  would  have  heard  of  it,  and 
.^hat  it  never  would  have  been 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. With  respect  to  Denmark, 
the  first  proposition  was  in  the 
month  of  February,- stating  that 
they  were  ready  to  negotiate  a  se- 
parate peace  with  us.  But  what 
were  the  terms  of  their  proposal  ? 
Why,  a  surrender  of  all  our  con- 
quests from  them,  and  also  of  their 
navy.  Was  it  possible  that  they 
vould  have  made  such  a  proposition 
with  any  hope  of  its  leading  to 
peace,  particularly  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  they  proposed  a 
separate  peace  ?  It  was  not  pro- 
bable that  Denmark  expected  that 
we  should  treat  with  her  indepen* 
dently  of  our  allies.  But  even^six 
weeks  before  the  proposition  from 
that  country,  our  ambassador  at 
Stockholm  (Mr.  Thornton)  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  Denmark 
there,  bat  conjointly  with  Russia 
and  Sweden.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  by  Denmark,  who  refused 
tg  treat,  with,  us,  e;tcepL  separateljc  ^ 


whieh  clearly  showed  that  she  dul 
not  wish  for  peace  with  this  coun« 
try.  But  besides  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  she  required  further, 
that  we  $lK)uld  guaranty  the  wholt 
of  her  posessions — among  the  iest» 
Norway.  As  Bonaparte  was 
^ware  of  these  terms,  he^coold  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  answer  which 
this  country  was  likely  to  give,  ic 
was  not  true  that  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  or  our  treaty 
with  the  latter,  was  the  cause  tha( 
Denmark  at  present  was  an  enemy 
instead  of  an  ally.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  saying,  if  the  conduct 
of  ministers  deserved  such  9.-  cen* 
sure  as  tl>at  contained  in  the  pre« 
sent  address,  that  they  were  unfit 
for  their  places.  He  must  there* 
fore  of4)ose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  tlie  na^ 
ture  of  the  subject;  and  the  situa. 
ation  which  he  iiad  formerly  the 
honour  to  hold,  made  it  natural  fof 
him  to  wish  to  give  his  opinion  to 
the  bouse  upon  the  present  qftes* 
tion.  He  did  not  at  all  censure 
this  measure  on  the  ground  of  im* 
morality,  but  as  opposing  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  tne  condustoa 
of  a  peace.  He  must  say,  also^ 
that,  without  entertaining  any  illi- 
beral sospicions,  he  thought  Eng- 
land had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  versatility  of  European  poUtici 
to  make  it  advisable  ibr  her  xatheo 
to  retain  Guadaloupe  for  somd 
time  in  her  own  hands ;  and  when 
it  was  considered  how  often  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  expressed 
bis  atuchment  to  France^  and  how 
often .  he  had  even  expressed  his 
wish  for  an  alliance  wkli  her«  he 
did  not  think  that  less  caution  was 
necessary  now  than  in  ordinary 
cases.  '  He  considered  that  this 
cession  might  be  a  material  obstacle 
to  a  peace.  Bonaparte  might 
make  w  rofitituiioo  o^it  a  point  of 
hoaoitf^ 
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li«nonr ;  and  if  we  were  bound  to ' 
guaranty  it  to  Sweden,  then  he 
mi^ht  insist  on  retaining  far  more 
than  its  value,  or  thin  he  would  re* 
tain  if  it  was  to  be  given  up.  He  con« 
duded  by  repeating,  that  his  great 
objection  was  not  to  the  assisting 
Sweden  to  gam  militarj^  possession 
of  Norway,  nor  to  the  cession  of  a 
colony  to  her  as  the  price  of  her 
active  cooperation  in  the  continen- 
tal war ;  but  to  the  principle  of 
goarantying,  what  we  had  no 
right  to  guaranty,  the  permanent 
possession  of  that  to  which'  the 
right  had  not  been  established  by 
treaty. 

Mr.  Whitbread  denied  that,  in 
tfic  worst  times  of  the  French  re- 
volution) he  had  heard  arguments 
more  hostile  to  good  government 
than  had  fallen  from  the  honour* 
able  gentleman— ^the  di))lomatist 
who  had  spoken  last — ^and  other 
honourable  j^tlemen,  this  evening. 
As  well  might  France  say  that 
Ireland  was  disaffected  fronr  the 
government  of  this  country,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  was  \^arranted 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  junc- 
tion of  that  country  to  Spain,  as 
we  were  warranted  in  saying  that 
Norway  was  not  well  affected  to 
I>enmark,  and,  therefore,  that  we 
were  entitled  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
to  separate  her  from  Denmark,  and 
to  render  her  subject  to  Sweden. 
He  had  come  down  to  the  hoase 
foH  of  all  those  prejudices  against 
the  treaty  which  it  was  naturally 
calculated  to  produce ;  and  though 
die  noble  lord  (Castlerea^h)  had 
xnade  what -he  miglit  cail  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  speech,  he  had  not 
taken  the  sting  out  of  it,  nor  en- 
abled him  (Mr.  Whitbread)  to  say 
that  he  did  not  «till  condemn  the 
treaty.  We  had  now  been  at  war 
for  twenty  years  in  the  struggle  in 
winch  we  w^re  now  engageo,  and 


in  Ihts  struggle  we  had  acted  va« 
rious  parts.  We  had  seen  Russia^ 
without  complaint  or  remonstrance 
on  our  part,  not  like  a  friend,  but 
like  an  enemy  in  the  basest  manner, 
deprive  Sweden,  whom  we  now 
jointly  pretended  to  regard  as  a 
friendj  of  her  territory — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  imbecile  state  of  that 
country  to  deprive  her  of  Finland. 
The  time  had  now  come  that  Rus- 
sia was  afraid  of  the  encroachments 
of  France— it  then  became  neces- 
sary for  her  'to  endeavour  to  make 
up  a  friendship  with  Sweden  ;  but 
to  do  so,  she  did  not  say  that  she 
would  restore  to  Sweden  Finland, 
but  that  she  would  assist  Sweden 
in  wresting  Norway  from  Denmark. 
Did  any ''man  suppose,  if  Russia 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  Fin- 
land to  Sweden,  that  there  would 
have  been  any  necessity  to  procure- 
the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the 
treaty  in  question,  to  rob  Deritnark 
of  Norway  ?  He  conceived  the 
present  treaty  to  be  a  most  unwor- 
thy act  of  diplomacy.  As  to  the 
panegyric  passed  by  the  noble  lord 
on  the  person  who  now  filled  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  though  he  thppght  it 
strange,  applied  a^'it  was  to  one 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks, 
and  who  had  been  selected  by  ihe 
Swedish  people  to  fill  their  throne, 
in  imitation  of  the  glorious  exam- 
ple set  them  by  this  country.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  the  person  al- 
luded to  was  so  deserving  of  com- 
mendation ;  but  he  womd  rather 
not  have  seen  him  a  party  to  such 
a  treaty,  to  which  he  ^Mr.  Whit- 
bread) could  not  give  his  support. 
The  house  then  divided  on  the 
original  motion— • 

For  the  motion    -    -    -        115  "^ 
For  the  amendment  -  • .       224? 

Majority  against  tfa^  motion  109 
M2  CHAP 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Debates  on  Mr.  Swanks  Motion  respuiing  the  HelUstene  Election^^  lariji* 
Hamilton* s  Motion  for  the  Liberation  cfCrogan — oij^Mr^Creevey^s Sentence 
for  a  Libel — on  Mr.  Wynnc^i  Motion  respecting  the  Orange  Lodges — on  Lord 
Boringdon*s  B'll  for  General  J^accination-'-Hm  the  Vote  of  Credit^-' Mr* 
tVhithread's  Motion  to  purchase  Mr,  Hargrav^s  Library — Debates  on 
Lord  Cochrane* s  R  solutions  respecting' the  Hardships  of  British  Seamen^-^ 
Motion  ofThanis  to  Lord  WelUngtonfor  the  Victory  at  Plttoriaf  in  the  House 
pf  Lords  and  also  in  the  .House  of  Commons, 


JUNE  21.— Mr.  Swan  in  the 
house  of  commons  moved  that 
the  special  report  of  the  Helles- 
tone  election  committee  be  now 
read. 

The  report,  ^trhich  charged  the 
duke  of  Leeds  with  having  violated 
the  law  and  the  privileges  of  the 
house»  having  been  accordingly 
read^ 

Mr.  Swan  sau^,  in  bringing  for-.' 
ward  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  house,  he 
had  no  political  interest  to  answer, 
and  no  resentments  lo  ^ratifv.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  de^ 
dined  to  submit  any  motion  to  the 
liouse  on  the  report,  althougb  the 
majority  in  the  committee  was  1  i 
to  S.  The  house  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee:  the  committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  those 
voters  who  had  benefited  by  the 
corrupt  influence  which  had  been 
proved  had  disfranchised  them- 
selves. He  should  be  sorry  to  say 
any  thing  against  the  noble  duke 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  or  the  ho- 
nourable members  returned;  but 
he  cbnceived  it  incumbent  on  him 
in  this  case  to  lay  before  the  house 
the  nature  of  the  transaction^^vhich 
had  taken  place,  and  to  state  the 
mature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
borough  of  Hellestone.  The 
learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
observe,  uiat  thre^  of  we  alderiDen> 


wholiad  got  the  majority  of  influ- 
ence into  their  own  hands,  ma- 
naged that  influence  for  the  Godol- 
phm  family,  which  family  had  in 
return  paid  the  parish  rates  of 
Hellestone  iroita  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  year  1804,  when, 
in  consequence  of  some  disagree^ 
ment,  the  duke  of  Leeds  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  boroueh.  Then 
a  baronet,  who  was  understood  to 
think  that  the  best  plan  for  making 
his  way  to  the  house  was  ^as  others 
were  supposed  to  have  done)  by 
the  possession  of  borough  patron- 
age, became  patron  of  the  borough 
in  lieu  of  the  duke  of  Leeds.  Sub- 
sequent to  as  well  as  before  that 
period,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
seats  were  sold  for  5000  guineas 
each;  and  such  practices  took 
place,  as,  to  adopt  me  language  of 
yhe  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
the  chair,  our  ancestors  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  mention  of. 
But  the  new  patron  (sir  C.  Haw- 
kins, we  presume),  having  soon 
ceased  to  retain  his  influence,  in 
consequence  of  a  resolution  of  that 
house,  die  duke  of  Leeds  was  again 
invited  to  resume  the  patronage  | 
which  invitation  his  grace  accepted, 
upon  the  terms  Of  an  agreement, 
by  which  his  grace  became  pledged 
to  pay  the  town  rates  in  return  for 
the  power  of  nominating  the  repre- 
sentatives. This  fact  was  proved 
before  the  committee;  and  the  re- 
sult 
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^It  of  the  agreement  was  to  afibrd 
the  duke  of  Leeds  an  opportunitf 
of  deriving  a  profit  of  800/.  a  year 
from  the  patronage  of  the  borough, 
while  each  of  the  voters,  being  re- 
lieved  from  the  payment  of  town 
rates,  was  insomuch  bribed  to  vote 
for  the  members  recommended  by 
his  grace.      The  manner  of  ma- 
naging the  patronage  of  this  bo- 
rough  he  tliought  it  not  amiss  to 
describe  to  the  house,  because  it 
was  pretty  generally  the  system  in 
Cornish    boroughs.      The  patron 
Was  not  allowedto  have  any  direct 
connection  with  the  vot^s.     All 
the  patronage  was  distributed  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
their  own  consequence  in  the  bo* 
rough,  and  to  render  the  voters 
dependent   on    themselves    alone. 
With  this  view  the  personal  inter- 
position of  the  patron  was  studious- 
ly exduded,  while  the  business  of 
the  borocigh  ^vas  managed  by  those 
upon  whom  he  was  to  depend  for 
the  retention  of  his  influence ;  every 
favour  he  grants  being  so  conveyed 
that  the  obligation    shall  be  felt 
Tather  towards  the  agent  than  to- 
wards  the    principal'  or    patron. 
And  by  whom  was  this  system  of 
cuiming  and  corruption  arranged 
and  conducted  ?    Why,  chiefly  by 
clergymen.— Yes,  wherever  bribe- 
ry,  cotruption,  treating,  intimida- 
tion,  or  political  persecution,  or  any 
speries  of  undue  influence  or  dirty 
work,  was  to  be  managed,  the  cler- 
gy, who  onght  to  shrink  from  and 
reprobate  such  practices,  were  the 
most  active  ariti  prominent  agents. 
In  the  case  of  Penryn,*  which  had 
so  justly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  that  houve,  it  would  be  remem- 
hered  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Dillon 
was  a  principal  agent ;  in  the  case 
of  Tregony,  also,  a  clergyman  was 
^Qiong  the  foremost  m  delinquent 


cy ;  and  in  the  case  under  conside* 
ration,    he    found    the    reverend 
Messrs.     Trevelyan    and    Grylls 
among  the  i^ost  active  in  the  works 
at  Hdlestone.    Indeed  the  duke 
of  Leeds  lost  ground  considerably 
in  the  borough,  as  it    appeared^ 
from  his  neglect  or  incapacity  to 
procure  a  living  for  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.    But  no  patron  could 
in  fact  retain  his  influence  in  a  Cor- 
nish borough,  who  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  make  a  return  of  church 
patronage.    The  learned  member, 
adverting  to'  the  case  of  Crogan, 
now  a  prisoner  in    Newgate  for 
merely    oflPering    to    sell   a   seat, 
put  it  to  the  house  to  consider  whe» 
ther  the  distinct  agreement  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  stated  in  the  report 
before  the  house,  could  be  consist- 
ently overlooked,  or  rather  whether 
it  was  not  deserving  of  exemplary- 
punishment?     In  consequence  ot 
this  agreement,    the    noble    duke 
introduced  Mr.   Hammersley  the 
banker,  and  Mr.  Home  the  bar- 
rister, at  .the  last  election,   by  a 
letter  under  his  grace's  own  hand, 
addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  bo- 
rough.    Witli  Cropiu's  examj)le 
then  •  in  view,  he  asked,   whether 
the  house  could,  with  due  regard 
to  consistency  of    character    and 
duty,  grant  impun?ty  to  the  dnke 
of  Leeds  ?     In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  rank  should  give  cro- 
tection,  and    that   poverty    alone 
should  expose  a  criminal  to  the 
probecution  of  that  house,  it  was 
impossible  to  let  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  in  this   case, 
escape  the  visitation  of  the  law  he 
had   so   seriously   offended.      The 
learned  gentleman    expi-essed    his 
regret    that    the    sol«ci:or-gcneial 
was  not  a  meinber  of  that  hoLise, 
in  order  that  it   might  have   the 
advantage  ot  that  le.irned  Gr^'T^fic- 
man's  opinion,  wliieh  he  knew  to 
MS  b« 
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be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  view 
^hich  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  of 
the  subject.  He  conoludcd  with 
moving,  that  the  attorney-;;eneral 
^e  instructed  to  prosecute  t^he  said 
George- Frederick  duke  of  Leeds 
for  the  said  offence.  The  learned 
gentlema^i  added,  that. he  meant 
also  to  propose  the  prosecution  of 
four  of  the  aldermen  concerned  in 
the  agreement  with  the  duke  of 
Leeds.  There  were  some  shades 
of  difference  in  favour  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  implicated  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  front  that  considera- 
tion he  thought  it  more  advantage- 
ous for  justice,  rather  to  have  him 
brought  forward  as  a  witness,  than 
prosecuted  as  a  delinquent. 

The  molion  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds  being  put, 

Mr.  Giddy  thought  that  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
he  h^d  ever  heard,  though  in  sub- 
stance he  did  n©t  differ  from  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Had  he 
been  a  member  of  the  committee, 
he  sliould  have  concurred  in  the 
report,  agreeing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  transaction  alluded  to  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Knowing,  as  he  had 
donfe  from  his  youir,  the  gentle- 
men vho  were  implicated  in  the 
tiansattion  in  question,  and  higlily 
as  their  general  cJiaracter  was  en- 
titled to  respect,  he  could  nqt  in 
that  house,  after  what  had  appear- 
ed, stand  up  as  tlieir  champion  on 
the  present  occasion.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  think  tliis  a  case  in 
which  the  house  was  called  on  to 
.  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed. 
Independently  of  the  prosecution 
piroposed,  the  house  had  in  their 
-  power  a  measure  to  which  he  could 
have  no  objection,  Tbut  which  he 
^  ^ould  |}e  iirther  'piepared  tp^re- 


coromendt  nanfiely,  to  <^en  d)e 
right  of  voting  in  the  borough  in 
question.  Of  a  motion  to  this  ef* 
feet  early  in  the  next  session,  he 
had  no  objection  to  give  notice,  pro- 
vided the  present  motion  should  be 
negaii/ed, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  was  happy  to 
see  the  question  at  length  before 
the  house.  *  A  great  part  of  what 
he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
state,  he   now  thought  was  com<p 
pletely  uncalled  for,  after  the  re- 
solution which  the  house  had  al^ 
ready  adopted,  that  the  parties  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  stand<«> 
ing  orders  of  the  house,  and  a  vio-r 
latioft  of  the  Taw  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  freedom  of   election.     H^ 
was  never  more  astonished  in  his 
life  tlian  that,  after  such  a  resolution 
had  been  come  to  without  debate^ 
die  honourable  member  (Giddy) 
should  have  opposed  the   motion 
for  a  prosecution.     In  doing  lo,  he 
should  think  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman little  consulted  the  dignity 
of  the  house.     If  they  were  to  agree 
to  negative  the  present  motion,  it 
woiild  have  been  infinitely  better, 
that  when  the  preceding  resolution 
was  moved,  they  had  at  once  got 
the  better  of  it,  by  agreeing  that  i( 
should  be  uken  into  consideration 
that  day  three  months,  than  that 
they  should,  after  ^tering  the  no* 
tice  of  such  an  ofience  on  their 
journals,  suffer  it  to  pass  with  im- 
punity.    The  resolution  they  had 
already  agreed  to  was  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  were  they  to  suffer  this 
to  pass  without  punishment  ?    He 
confessed  tliat  he  felt  for  die  noble 
duke,   knowing    as   he   did,  that 
though  his  family  had  bought  the 
borough,  they  had  not  sold  it  agaJn» 
and  that  the  members  returned  for 
it  hitherto  had  come  uninflueaced, 
To  negative  the  present  motion,  he 
thought,  vovld  b^  most  d^ngerou^ 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  house.  The 
sxxk  now  proposed  Tvas  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding.  Not  an 
instance  could  be  pointed  out  of  a 
case  of  corruption,  voted  to  be  «o 
on  the  face  of  their  journals,  in 
which  they  had  not  proceeded  in 
this  manner.  Such  a  resolution  as 
that  ¥.'hich  they  had  now  passed, 
coald  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  journals  a  ^rtf/amyym^.  • 

Mr.  Tremayne  bore  testimony 
to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
cleigy  in  Cornwall.  He  thought 
that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present 
the  punishment  ought  to  faU  on  the 
borough  itself,  which  had  gene- 
rally sinned.  He  should  rather 
propose,  that  the  right  of  vDting 
for  that  borough  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  freeholders  of 
tne  hundred,  which  was  a  widely 
extended  district. 

Mr.  Brand  argued  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  What  had 
been  disclosed  in  the  course  of  it 
only  strengthened  his  convictiorif 
diat  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
representative  system  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later.  He  regret- 
ted that  no  favourable  opportunity 
had  occurred  to  him  for  bringing 
before  the  house  this  session  the 
great  question  of  parliamentary  re- , 
form ;  and  yet  his  regret  was  some- 
what diminished  when  he  consi- 
dered that  the  present  question, 
though  so  long  deferred,  and  of 
wbid)  such  repeated  notices  had 
been  given,  could  command  only 
so  thin  an  attendance.  He  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  an  honourable  mexn- 
ber  (Mr.  D.  Giddy),  and  he  could 
wish  its  opesution  to  be  to  throw 
open  the  borough  of  Hellestone 
'  amoug  the  stirrounding  hundreds. 
Mr.  Bankes  doubted  whether,  if 
the  motion  were  carried,  and  the 
prosecuuon  instituted,  there  would 


be  any  probability  of  its  success,* 
from  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  must  be  founded  ; 
and  if  it  were  unsuccessful,  he  con- 
sidered that  its  failure  would  do 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reforni 
in  general  than  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  the  present  motion  tould  do 
good. 

Mr.  Preston  took  the  satfte  view 
of  the  question  as  the  honourable 
member  who  preceded  him.  H«' 
doubted  wheilier  the  prosecution 
could  succeed.  He  sliould  there- 
fore move,  as  an  amend mentj 
"  That  the  hoTise,  early  next  ses- 
sion,  would  take  into  its  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  borough  of 
Hellestone,  with  a  view  of  extendi 
ing  the  right  of  election  there." 
The  amendment  being  seconded* 

Mr.  Astell,  who  was  chairmaii 
of  the  committee  that  had  reportett 
npon  the  Hellestone  election,  stated, 
that  in  the  committee  he  had  urg- 
ed what  he  considered  as  reasons  ' 
against  their  reporting  to  the  housed 
in  the  way  they  had.  His  reasonc  . 
were,  that  he  did  not  think  any 
success  could  attend  upon  tlie  pro- 
ceedings that  were  likely  to  be  had 
Upon  it  in  that  house.  Those  rea- 
sons were  now  strengtliened,  and 
he  should  therefore  certainly  vot* 
against  the  motion,  and  in  support 
ot  the  amendment. 

Mr.  S.  Wortiey  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  any  cor- 
rupt motive  in  the  parties  who^e  ^ 
conduct  was  before  them.  Illegally  . 
they  certainly  had  acted,  in  lefe- 
rence  to  a  late  act  of  parliament ; 
though  previously  to  the  passing  of 
that  act,  perhaps  not  even  that  epi- 
thet could  have  been  applied  to  the 
transaction.  He  had  pressed  thii 
upon  the  committee,  and  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  tKere  was 
no  evidence  of  any  tnalus  animust 
and  therefore  the  word  ^crrirf/ had 
M«  .     hccA 
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been  left  out  of  the  report.  He 
thought  that  house  peculiarly  ill 
qualified  to  act  in  a  judicial  capa- 
city ;  yet  sonieching  it  mUK  do»  and 
he  sh'iuld  willingly  vot^  for  throw- 
ing the  borough  open  to  the  sur- 
rounding hundreds.  The  noble 
duke  whose  name  so  unfortunatciy 
appeart'd  in  the  transaction,,  had. 
acted  upon  an  hereditary  practice 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  on  that  ground 
be  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  motion. 

,  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in 
one  view  of  the  question  there  could 
be  but  one  feeling  in  the  house,  and 
that  was,  that  nothing*  personally 
attached  to  the  character  of  the 
noble,  duke.  He  had  acted  merely 
upon  the  long-established  practice 
of  the  borough,  and  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  impute  comiption  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  house 
vras  in  a  dilemma,  in  having  agreed 
to  the  resolution  of  their  commit- 
tee. In  reference  to  an  objection 
that  had  been  started  by  an  ho- 
nourable member  (Mr.  Bankes), 
he  owned  it  had  some  weight  with 
him;  but •  if  he  ^ere' thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  prosecution  could 
not  be  successful,  he  should  fe^l 
that  the  house  was  not  called  upon 
to  proceed  any  further. 

Mr.  Canning  said  tliey  ought  to 
be  guided  altogether  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction.  If  it  were 
grossly  corrupt,  it  should  be  se- 
verely animadverted  upon;  but  if 
illega  jty  was  all  that  belonged  to 
it,  they  should  look  rather  to  that 
remedy  which  would  visit  the  of- 
fence whfere  the  criminality  chiefly 
lay,  and  take  away  livat  franchise 
"whicli  had  been  so  much  abused. 
No  pcrsOii  could  lead  tlie  evidence 
without  being  saiislied  that  no  soil 
or  slain  of  pecuniary  corruption 
could  attach  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 


noble  duke ;   therefottf,  so  far  as 

that  noble  personage  was  indivi- 
dually concerned,  the  motion  seem- 
ed unnecessary,  and  they  might 
safely  pass  it  by  as  one  that,  at  best, 
was  vindictive,  and  not  remedial. 
Upon  that  short  ground  he  should 
vote  for  the  amendment,  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
* '  The  house  then  divided. 

On  the  question  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  motion- 
Ayes    -        -        .        -      52 
Noes      m        m        ^        •      55 

Majority  for  the  amendment  3 
A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  was  carried   through  the 
house  p[  commons,  but  \yas  re- 
jected by  the  lords. 

June  22.— Lord  A.  Hamilton 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to 
move  tliat  Thomas  Crogan^  con- 
fined in  Newgate  by  order  of  the 
house,  for  having  corruptly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  return  of  a 
member  for  the  boroueh  of  Tre- 
gony,  be  called  to  the  bar,  with  a 
view  to  his  being  discharged.  The 
noble  lord  argued,  in  support  of 
his  motion,  on  ihese  grounds:— 
1st,  That  there  was  an  utter  incon- 
sistency in  continuing  in  confine- 
ment Mr.  Crogan,  for  an  offeoce 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  passed  by  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  in  mat 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  except  that 
in  this  latter  case  the  crime  had 
been  committed  which  Mr.  Cro^ 
was  accused  of  having  attempt'?^'* 
—2d,  That  the  house  had  gonC' 
beyond  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  house  having,  in  their  resolu- 
tion, added  to  the  report  the  words 
«  openly  and  corruptly."— 3»^/[?*^ 
if  Mr.  Crogan  were  guiltyt  (^"^^J 
his  lordship  did  not  believe,)  ^°^ 
ah-eady  been  sufficiently  punished. 
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111  having  been  confined  in  Newgate 
nine  weeks,  ai^d  for  part  of  that 
time  without  any  bed,  unless  he  had 
ehosen  to  !^are  one  widi  a  felon 
nnder  sentence  of  death.— *th,  That 
it  was  impossible  that  the  practice 
of  die  house,  of  refusing  to  dis- 
charge a  person  in  confinement  ex* 
cept  on  a  petition  acknowledging 
his  offhice,  could  be  adhered  to  in 
this  case ;  for  Mr.  Crogan  could 
not  comply  with  this  custom  with- 
outi  giving  ^p  the  power  of  prose- 
cnting  for  perjury  the  witnesses  in 
consequence  of  whose  testimony  he 
had  been  committed,  even  setting 
aside  the  repu»rnance  he  must  na« 
tarally  ftei  against  acknowledging 
himself  gnilcy  of  an  offence  of  wnich 
he  was  conscious  he  was  innocent. 
The  noble  lord,  after  having  ably 
pressed  on  the  house  the  injustice  of 
continuing  Mr.  Crogan  in  confine- 
ment under  these  circumstances, 
and  after  adverting  to  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  punishment 
and  the  ofience,  in  cases  of  com- 
mitment generally,  concluded  by 
making  his  motion,  tliac  he  be  li- 
berated;  which  was  carried. 

June  25. — Mr.  Creevey  began 
by  stating  that  he  never  had  any 
intention  of  complaining,  so  lar  as 
he  himself  was  individually  con- 
cerned. He  had  suffered  the  trial 
to  go  on,  and  he  had  let  it  come  to 
jadgement  before  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  this  statement  upon 
a  case  which  affected  the  privileges 
of  every  present  and  every  future 
member  of  that  house.  He  would 
not  ask  the  honse  to  come  to  any 
resolution  ;  but  he  would  mention, 
as  an  inducement  to  be  heard  pa- 
tiently, that  this  was  the  first  case  in 
the  history  of  parliament,  of  any 
member  being  arraigned  and  con- 
demned in  a  court  otjustice  for  any 
words  spoken  in  that  house,  al- 
though  they  might  be  afterwards 


printed  and  published.  The  ho- 
nourable member  then  went  into  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  transact 
tion,  recapittilating  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  they  nad  already  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  rudkial 
proceedings  had  upon  it.  liavine 
gone  through  this  statement,  and 
contended  tnat,  in  declaring  his  o]^- 
nions  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 
that  house,  he  was  not  amenable 
for  so  doing  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court ;  he  illustrated  his  argu* 
ment  by  a  reference  to  several  cases 
of  impeachment  by  the  commons, 
and  among  others  to  that  of  lord 
Bacon,  asking,  how  it  woold  have 
been  possible  for  any  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  who  con- 
ducted that  impeachment,  to  have 
delivered  his  reasons  for  voting  m 
favour  of  it,  without  uttering  ex- 
pressions which  would  be  defama- 
tory, as  applicable  to  lord  Bacon  ? 
If  he  had  explained  on  the  hustings 
to  those  whose  representative  he 
wished  to  become,  why  he  had  vot-  ' 
ed  in  that  house  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  peculation,  how  was 
it  possible  that  this  could  be  done 
without  defamatory  \('ords?  and 
how,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  judges,  could  Mr. 
Hunt  be  prevented  from,  calling 
him  (Mr.  C.)  to  account  in  a  court 
of  justice  ?  The  same  remarks  ap- 
plied to  his  votes  in  the  cases  of  lord 
Melville  and  the  duke  of  York.  If 
he  went  to  his  constituents  with  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  on  these 
occasions,  he  was  told  by  justice 
Le  Blanc,  that  its  being  a  hondfidii 
representation -of  what  he  had  said 
in  that  house,  and  the  justice  of  the 
remarks,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  Such  a  doctrine  must 
cut  off  all  correspondence  between 
the  representative  and  his  consti- 
tuents—this, too,  at  the  time  when 
Reports  were  permitted  by  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  die  house :  so  chat,  by  the 
judges'  law,  members  of  parlia- 
jnent  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  re- 
porters, unless  they  chose  to  throw 
themselves  on  .the  mercy  of  the 
judges.  Thus  much  from  the  rea- 
son of  the  case  (and  what  was  rea- 
son waa  said  to  be  law)  he  should 
infer,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
member  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  a  hmdjide  account  of  his  con« 
duct  to  his  constituents ;  and  if  the 
account  ^ere  not  a  hondjide  one,  it 
was  to  the  house  alone,  he  contend- 
ed, that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
answer.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man went  at  large  into  the  practice 
of  parliament,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  his  resolution,'  which  con- 
sisted of  a  narration  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  his  ca9,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it* 

Mr.  Bennet  seconded  the  motion. 
On  the  question  being  put, 
Mr,  C.  Wynne  said,  tne  question 
for  the  house  to  consider  was  sim- 
ply this,  whether  any  member  of 
nhat  house  had  a  right  to  publish 
whatever  he  thought'  proper,  as  a 
speech  spoken  by  him  in  parlia- 
ment ?  for  to  this  extent  would  the 
privilege  claimed  by  his  honourable 
friend  go.  The  privilege  of  par- 
liament implied  that  every  member 
should  have  full  and  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  speech  within  those  walls ; 
but  it  could  not  extend  to  any  thing 
said  or  published  beyond  them, 
without  giving  to  evei'y  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  a  right  to 
libel  whom  be  pleased,  under  the 
pretence  of  discharging  his  parlia- 
mentary duty.  This  had  been  the 
decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  than 
whom  there  was  no  man  who  bet- 
ter understood  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, or  who  was  more  attached 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Wynne  took  a  view  of  the  cases 
cited  by  his   honourable   friend^ 


every  one  of  which,  he  thdu^h^ 
made-  strongly  against  his  argu- 
ment. The  case  of  lord  Abingdon, 
which  Mr.  Creevey  considered  as 
very  different  from  his  own,  ap- 
peared to  him  exactly  in  point. 
The  greatest  injury  that  could  be 
done  to  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
would  be  an  attempt  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
the  occasion,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
justify  the  argument  of  the  honour- 
able mover.  [There  is  no  member 
of  that  house  for  whom  we  enter- 
tain a  greater  respect  than  we  have 
for  Mr.  Creevey ;  but,  in  this  case, 
we  ^re  quite  sure  his  conduct  was 
not  correct.  We  recollect  the  time 
when  a  member  of  that  house  ut- 
tered one  q{  the  wickedest  libek 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  any  man,  by  arraigning  the  cha- 
racters of  a  number  of  persons,  as 
acquitted fehns J  against  whose  lives 
a  most  foul  conspiracy  had  been 
contrived ;  and  in  iustificatioA  of 
which  hot  a  particle  of  evidence 
was  produced :  and  would  it  have 
been  right  that  the  right  honourable 
gentlemsm,  for  he  was,  we  believe, 
a  privy-councillor,  should  in  his 
cooler  moments  have  sanctioned  the 
publication  of  the  libel,  of  which 
he  was  probably  ashamed,  though 
he  had  not  honour  enough  to  re- 
tract what  he  had  uttered  as  an 
ebullition  of  passion  or  phrensy  ?] 

Mr.  W»  Wynne  rosf,  pursuant 
to  his  notice»  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  house  the  formation 
of  a  society  which  existed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  die  law  of  the  land. 
He  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  apo* 
logize  for  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
as  it  was  at  all  times  the  duty  of 
that  house  to  watch  over  the  public 
peace.  The  honourable  member 
then  proceeded  to  read  certain  parts 
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rf  ^  set  of  parliament  which  was 
passed  against  the  org^isation  of 
illegal  societies  bound  together  b^ 
secret  oathsy  &c.     Such  societies, 
he  contended,  however  laudable  or 
however  harmless,  their  original  ob» 
ject  might  be,  were  yet  always  lia^ 
hie  to  be  perverted  firom  their  pri- 
mary purpose.     If  any  proof  were 
needed,  he  would  refer  the  house 
tp  a  very  recent  proof— the  influ- 
ence, which  the    friendly  societies 
(founded  certainly  upon  a  merito- 
rious principle  in  the  first  instance) 
had   in  fomenting  and  increasing 
the  disturbances  in   the  i^orth  of 
England.     With  regard  to  the  ori-. 
ginal  institution  of  the  Orange  so- 
pieties,   he  should  say  but  little. 
They  originated  in  Ireland.    They 
took  their  rise  there  at  a  time  of 
great  public  tumult,  when  rebellion 
raged,  and  civil  security  was  en- 
dangered.   It  was  to  he  remem* 
her^  also^  that  t&ere  was  no  act  in 
Ireland  to  suppress  or  check  such 
societies,  similar  to  what  existed  in 
this  country;  and  bearing  this  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
•society  from  which  .they  spnmg,  it 
vras  difficult  to  say  how  far  they 
were  defensible,  or  how  Tar  they 
were  not.     One  party  maintained 
that  they  were  founded  upon  an 
acknowledged  principle  of   right, 
while  another  as  strongly  urged  that 
nothing  more  decidedly  contributed 
to  tliev increase  of  united  Irishmen 
than  the  example  and  influence  of 
these  Orange  societies.     Probably 
there  was  much  truth  in  both  opi- 
nions, though  now,  when  that  coun- 
try was  tranquil  and  undisturbed 
1»y  any  civil  or  religious  feuds,  he 
certainly  did  think  that  the  existence 
of  the  Orange  society  in  it  was  great- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  public  peace. 
For  the  first. time,  however,  they 
Vere  now  proposed  to  be  establish- 
t»d  i|i  this  (ouatr^ ;  and  certainly  it 


wa?  impossible  to  conceive  an  in- 
stitution more  ill-timed  in  itself,  or 
•more  mischievous  in  its  operation; 
It  was^t  to  apprise  the  house  that 
much  of  what  he  intended  to  sstf 
had  been  rendered  unnecessary  by 
a  proceeding  adopted,  he  supposed^ 
by  the  members  thems^ves  of  those 
societies.  He  alluded  toa  pamphlet 
which  .bad  been  freely  distributed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  contain'- 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Orange   society;   and   though  he 
might  doubt  the  propriety  of  suck 
distribution  by  the  officers  of  that 
house,  yet  he  would  -confess  it  gave 
him  some  satisfaction,  as  the  per- 
usal of  that  pamphlet  would   put 
the  house  better  in  possession  of  the 
main  facts  he  wished  to  ur^e,  than 
could  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  detail  of  his  own.   At  the  time 
when  he  gave  his  notice  he  had 
founded  his  objections  upon  another 
pamphlet,   containing  an  account 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  th» 
Orange, society,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  it   was    announced  that  a 
'smaller  and  cheaper  edition  would 
soon  be  published,  which  might  be 
easily  dispersed  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.     It  was  material^ 
however,  to  mention  that  there  was 
a  great  difierence  in  the  contents  of 
the  two  pamphlets,  tlie  latter  being 
apparently  more  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  genei-al  circulation,  and 
for  producing  infliience  upon  ordi- 
nary minds.     In  this  pamphlet  the 
oath  differs  from   the  one  in   the 
larger  publication,  by  tlie  folloW'* 
ing  specific  qualification :— :"  I  A. 
B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  sweari 
of  my  own  free  will  and  accord, 
that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiaiKe    to    his     majesty    king 
George  III.  so  long  as  he  shall  up- 
hold the  protestant  ascendancy,'* 
5cc.     What  could  be    thought  of 
spich  an  oathf    Conditional  allegi- 
ance! 
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Mtce  t'^oydltf  depending  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  protestane  as* 
cendancy  f-^  terms  hitherto  un* 
laobiwn  m  th\s  country.  What  con- 
ctroctton  would  necessarily  be  pot 
upon  this  oath  ?  Would  not  every 
Bian  put  his  own  I  And  in  that 
case,  might  not  every  one  consider 
hnnself  as  discharged  from. his 
ftBegiance,  supposing  the  royal 
absent  should  be  given,  as  he 
trusted  tt  would  be  given,  to  a 
liill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
iman  citholtcs?  Such  would  infalli- 
lily  be  the  result  upon-  weak  and 
crdinary  minds.  The  next  oath 
to  which  the  member  swears,  is> 
that  be  **  never  will  reveal  either 
part  or  parts  of  what  is  cemmuni- 
cated  to  him,  until  he  shall  be  duly 
a^rthorixed  so  to  do  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  Orange  institu- 
tion.*' In  this  declaration  the  house 
could  not  furl  to  observe,  that  no 
salvo  was  made  for  legal  examine* 
tk)n  or  inquiry  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Another  instance  in  which  the  two 
pamphlets  difiFered,  occurred  in  the 
secretary's  oath  ;•— -for  while,  in  the 
Ibrmer  one,  the  oath  related  mere- 
ly  to  Ifeeping  safe  the  papers  be- 
•lofiging  to  the  lodge,  and  declaring 
that  he  woitld  not  lend  the  seal,  so 
that  it  migiit  be  afHxcd  to  any  forg- 
ed papers  f  in  the  latter  the  oath 
included  a  declaration,  Urat  he 
(tlie  secretary)  «*  wonld  not  give 
any  copy  ot  the  secret  articles  of 
the  lodge,  nor  lend  them  out  of  the 
lodge,"  &c.  Here,  apain,  was  ma- 
nifestly an  illegal  oath,  as  it  openly 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  power  of  a  court  of  justice/ 
He  would  next  refer  to  tlie  means 
which  were  provided  for  establis^h- 
ing  those  societies  over  the  whole 
country.  It  appeared  that  Otange 
lodges  met  regularly  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool»No2wicb>  SunderlandyDover^ 


Chelmsford,  Neweastle-epoii-iyne^ 
Sheffield^  Bury,  Halifax,  Exeteiv 
Plymouth,  Chester,  Cambridge^ 
Coventry,  Oldham,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  towns*  The  publisher 
of  the  pamphlet,  also,  (Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  jun.)  was  the  person  to  give 
any  iiuormation  respecting  the  days 
of  meeting;  names  of  themas.ter$» 
&c.  to  any  Orangeman  or  person 
desirous  of  becommg  one.  Amone 
the  names  of  high  rank,  to  wl^ilph 
he  had  alluded,  there  were  some 
belonging  to  the  army ;  but  if  any 
one  thing  could  be  more  subversive 
of  all  discipline  than  another,  it  was 
the  introduction  of  secret  societies 
among  the  military.  This  would 
be  true  of  any  such  institutions; 
framed  for  whatever  purpose  ;  but 
it  Was  more  particularly  true  of  such 
as  had  political  objects  for  their 
basis.  He  would  not  detain  tke 
house  any  longer,  but  should  con« 
elude  by  moving,  **  that  a  cooh 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  certain  illegaV  so* 
cieties  under  the  denomination  of 
Orangemen." 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  concurred  in  skU 
most  every  view  which  the  honont^ 
able  gentleman  had  taken  of  the 
question.  If  such  oaths  as  had  beeiK 
described  were  really  taken  by  any 
person  or  persons,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  illegality ;  and 
he  trusted  the  discussion  of  that 
night  would  warn  the  unwary  of 
what  risk  they  ran  by  such  prac« 
tices.  The  law  had  positively  pro- 
nounced, that  the  taking  of  any 
oath  not  required  by  law,  incurred 
all  the  penahies  enacted  against 
such  illegal  oath.  The  connection 
between  those  societies  and  the  ar. 
my,  he  considered  as  fraught  with 
the  utmost  possible  danger  to  the 
country.  It  did  not  appear,  by 
any  of  the  documents  relcrred  to» 
that  the  conditional  oath  of  alle* 
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mnce  had  bj  any  of  the  members 
teen  taken ;  and  although,  in  truth, 
it  was  an  infringement  of  the  law, 
yi  thoS€  who  were  guilty  of  it  were 
not  aware  toat  they  were  committing  a 
srhae.  Upon  the  whole,  tlierefore, 
he  was  of  opinion,  thai  every  object 
would  be  obtained  by  this  public 
notice  and  genera^  reprobation  of 
the  illegality  of  the  proceeding, 
without  a  special  interference  of  the 
house  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee.  He  therefore  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  other 
oiders  of  the  day  be  read. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  that 
this  subject  was  not  to  be  contem- 
pkted  as  a  mere  breach  of  the  law, 
which  might  be  punished  in  any  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  societies  themselves 
ought  to  be  condemned  with  the 
utmost  severity.  He  equally  dis- 
approved of  societies  of  a  contrary 
teodencf— -those  who  met  and  dined 
top^hetf  and  claimed  exclusively 
the  title  of  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 

rM  liberty.  He  censured  severely 
late  proceedings  ci*  the  catholic 
committee,  hostile  to  their  own  ob- 
ject, and  disgusting  even  to  their 
Inends.  The*  resolutions  of  the 
catholic  bishops  were  stiH  mpre  dis^ 
graceful;  and  if  the  cathplic  bill 
Sad  been  now  before  the  house, 
diey  would  see  sufficient  reason  to 
kduce  him  to>  insist  upon  a  clause 
giving  to  die  king  the  veto  on  their 
nomination. 

Mr.  M'Naughton  insisted  that 
these  societies  £id  been  absolutely 
necessary  in  Ireland,  for  the  pre- 
senration  of  the  loyalists  of  the  king 
against  rebels ;  and  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  extremely  severe  if  the 
S9th  Geo.  III.  passed  against  trai- 
tors should  be  applied  to  the  liege 
subjects  of  the  king. 

Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  an  honourable  gentleman 


(Mr,  Wortley)  should  have  strag- 
gled into  the  discussion  of  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an4 
have  accused  a  number  of  most  re- 
spectable   and    noble    individual^ 
who  had  dined  together  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  worthy  object,  of  ap- 
propriating  to   themselves    exclu- 
sively the  title  of  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.     Was  diere 
any  crime  in  this  rational  assembly? 
When  they  had  dined  their  business 
was  concluded ;  no  association  or 
club  was  formed ;  no  oath  of  se» 
crccy  or  of  qualified  allegiance  was 
taken.     Had  not  the  iK>nourable 
gentleman  dined  with  his  friends  oa 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth -day  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  celebration  of  cer- 
tain political  principles  ?  and  whj 
were  not  the  fnends  of  civil  aM 
religious  liberty  to  promote  their 
laudable  designs  in  the  same  ra^ 
tional  mode  ?    They  had  not  a^ 
propriated  to  themselves  exclusive- 
ly tne  title ;  thank  God !  they  were 
far  more  numerous  than  any  apait* 
ment  in  Europe  could  contain,  and 
only  a  few  could  necessarily  be  a<C- 
.mitted.     A  right  honourable  gea- 
tleman  had  said  that  these  indivi- 
duals had  formed  themselves  into 
clubs  unwarily.     Were  not  some 
of  the  members  noblemen  of  high 
rank  ?    Was  it  the  act  of  unwary 
men  to  write,  print,  and  circulate 
the  pamphlet  which  had  been  forced 
into  the  hand  of  every  member! 
The  opinions  it  contained  were  dis- 
seminated far  and  wide,  among  the 
private  soldiers  of  the  various  regi- 
ments :  instead  of  being  united  ia 
one  cause,  they  were  divided  by 
religious  and  political  ^mimpsiues 
upon  subjects  which  they  never  un- 
derstood, and  would  not  regar^d  but 
for  the  interference  of  superiors. 
They  formed  regular  deliberating^ 
debating    societies,   where  cerutn 
portions  of  men^  whose  faith  was 

not 
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not  perhaps  orthodox^  were  pro- 
scribed. It  was  asserted  that  die 
?nnce  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
'otk,  were  at  the  he;ad  of  these 
clubs :  in  youthful  inexperience 
they  rtiight  iormerly  liave  entered 
^  into  them  ;  but  were  they  now  to 
be  held  out  to  the  army,  to  the 
navy,  and  to  the  people,  slU  indi- 
viduals patronising  and  counte- 
nancing their  worse  than  illegal 
proceedings  2  tliese  outrages  upon 
common  decency  and  common 
sense  ?    But  the  memb^ers  of  these 

^  associations  were  to  ,be  pardoned, 
like  school-boys,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  law,  because  they 
were  ignorant  that  they  were  doing 
wrong ;  and  this  public  notice  hav- 
ing been  taken,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  subside.  The 
ia\^  of  1799,  when  it  was  passed, 
was  executed  with  severity^  and 
why  was  it  now  to  be  relaxed  ?  were 
the  robes  of  a  peer  proof  against  the 
sword  of  justice  ?  was  there  a  ma- 
sic  charm  about  the  great  which 

-  bewildered  the  understanding,  and 
jnade  that  -appear  in  them  a  virtue 
which  in  others  was  an  unpardon- 
able crime  ?  The  blood  royal  was 
even  polluted  by  this  charge ;  and 
£ir  from  th^  promoters  of  this  sy- 
stem being  unwarv,  in  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  opinion,  they  were  dark> 

'    designing,  and  insidious. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  it  was  conso- 
latory to  reflect  that  among  all  the 
.digressions  which  they  had  that 
/evening  witnessed,  no  one  had 
branched  into  any  such  anomaly  as 

I     to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  inno- 

'  cence  of  the  institutions  which  were 
,the  subjects  of  their  discussion ;  nor 
h^d  any  o^^e  denied  that  those  who 
entered  into  its  full  design,  were 
guilty  of  an  attempt  against  the 
peace  of  the  empire. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Wynne  said,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  gener^  wish  of 


the  house  he  sliould  withdraw  lii» 
motion.  The  unqualified  disavowal 
and  disapprobation  of  the  society 
in  question  rendered  reply  UD^ie' 
cessary.  He  hoped  his  majesty^s 
ministers  would  be  alive  to  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  plan  of  diese 
societies  into  execution. 

June  SO.— Lord  Boringdon,  in 
the  house  of 'peers,  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  vaccina- 
tion bill.  The  subject  was  not  cx«* 
actly  in  the  ordinary  course  of  le- 
gislation ;  but  to  say  that  the  house 
was  not  competent  to  legislate  in 
this  matter,  was  a  libel  upon  its 
dignity  and  an  insult  to  its  feelings; 
The  question  was  of  a  distinct  na^ 
ture,  bvtx  not  novel  in  its  princi{^e« 
The  course  was  warranted,  by  the 
whole  history  and  practice  of  our 
legislation.  It  might  perhaps  be 
said,  that  every  individual  had  a 
right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with 
his  own  person  and  property.  This, 
however,  was  not  tne  lan&fuage  of 
the  law;  and,  as  a  proof  of  thUy 
he  referred  to  the  law  by  which  a 
person  who  or.njmitted  suicide  was 
denied  tlie  benefit  of  christian  bu<- 
rial.  ,A  man  might  also  build  a 
house;  but,\liough  his  own  pro- 
perty, he  could  not  set  fire,  to  it 
without  rendering  himself  liable  toi 
the  severest  punishment.  With  the 
same  view  he  adverted  co  the  laws 
respecting  quarantine,  which  were 
consolidated  in  the  45th  of  his 
majesty.  A  British  subject  going 
to  places  where  the  plague  pre« 
vailed,  and  returning  on  urgent 
business,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  remaining  40  days  in  some  place 
appointed  for  the  quarantine  before 
he  was  permitted  to  disembark. 
The  law  had  likewise  in  other  re« 
spects  ptDvided  against  the  spread* 
ing  of  Infectious  disorders,  as  would 
amply  appear  in  the  register  of 
writs ;  aod  lord  Coke,  speaking  of 
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the  writs  upon  wbich  persons  might 
be  imprisonedy  expressly  mentioned 
among  the  number  the  writde  it* 

prosQ  amevendo.  The  small-pox 
was  unquestionably  an  infections 
disorder ;  and  he  read  documents, 

'  from  which  it  appeared,  that  owing 
to  'the  constant  open  exposure  of 
diote  who  were  inoculated  with  the 
small'pox,  in  all  the  stages  of  the 
disorder,  great  numbers  were  in- 
fected. 6f  the  deaths  in  London, 
one  out  of  every  ten  was.  ascribed 
to  this  disease.  It  had  been  also 
€;tlculated,  that  ii\  the  course  of  a 
ientary  the  disease  had  destroyed 
upwards  of  4,000,000  persons  in 
the  united  kingdoms.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  provisions  of  the 
present  bill  would  be  very  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  even  though 
Taccmation  had  not  been  a  perfect 
pteyemivc — subject,  perhaps,  to 
some  of  that  uncertainty  that  al- 
most always  prevailed  in  human 
affairs*  but  he  rested  the  hill  on 
two  facts-r-that  the  variolous  dis- 
order was  infectious,  and  that  the 
Taccinatton  was  a  complete  preser- 
▼adve.  The  first  fact  was  notorij 
OQs  I  and  as  to  the  second,  he  re^d 
a  report  of  the  vaccine  institution, 
and  adverted  to  the  opinions  of  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  capitals  of  the  three  king- 
doms, in  corroboration  of  his  state- 
ment He  then  stated,  that  he  in- 
tended to  drop  tvo  clauses  of  the 
bill,  and  to  add  two  or  three  others. 
One  of  these  was,  that  whenever  a 
person  was  inoculated,  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  A  noble  lord  (Redesdale) 
aid  said,  that  the  parochial  clergy 
Beglected  their  religious  employ- 
ments, and  sought  the  amuse^nents 
of  marl^et-towns ;  a  charge  that  he 
co^ld  not,  from  any  experience  of 
his  own,  think  very  just:  but  he 
should  think  the  clergy  very  negli- 


gent of  their  duties,  if  they  should 
refuse  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  the  health  and  lives  of 
their  parishioners. 

The  lord  chancellor  wished  that 
the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  and 
another  presented,  as  the  alterations 
confessedly  to  be  made  by  the  noble 
lord  were  more  numerous  than  die  ' 
whole  of  the  i«st  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Boringdon  agreed  to  with- 
draw the  bill,  but  promised  to  bring 
it  forward  next  session. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 
that  the  whole  that  was  intended  to 
be  done  by  this  bill  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the 'Spreading  of  infectious 
diseases,  might  be  done  already  by 
the  common  law.  All  those  spread- 
ing, or  contributing  to  the  spread^* 
ing,  of  such  diseases  might  be  in- 
dicted and  visited  with  severe  pu- 
nishment. This  bill  rather  nar- 
rowed than  extended  the  operation 
of  the  common  law.  He  thought 
that  experiment  might  be  tried,  as 
he  considered  that  vaccination 
might,  on  the  whole,  do  good, 
though  he  did  not  think  it^a  com- 
plete preservative  from  the  infec- 
tion, he  thought  it  a  good  thing ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  al- 
ready vaccinated  eight  children,. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  for 
putting  a  red  flag  at  the  tops  of 
houses  where  any  of  the  inmates 
had  been  inoculated  with  the  small- 
pox, and  which  might  be  called 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  bill,  as 
thatliad  been  abandoned,  he  would 
say  nothing  further  about  it :  but 
as  every  thing  that  was  intended  by 
the  bill  was  much  better  done  by 
the  common  law,  he  saw  no  occa* 
sion  for  it  at  all. 

June  SO. — In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  prince  regent's  message  re- 
spectipg  the   vote  of  credit  being 
brought 
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brought  np,  Mn  Whitbread  thouglit 
he  might  as  well  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  ofFering  the  few  observations 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  house  now, 
intending,  when  the  resolutions 
■were  agreed  to,  to  move  the  amend^ 
meat  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
The. right  hciourable  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
now  came  to  them  to  call  for  a  sum, 
as  a  vote  of  credit)  large  beyond  all 
example,  amounting  as  it  did  to  no 
less  than  £,000,000/.  In  the  last  ses- 
slon  a  vote  of  credit  for  3,000»000/. 
was  called  for.  This  was  thought 
an  excessively  large  sum,  but  it 
was  not  then  calculated  ^hat  the 
sirmy  extraordinaries  would  fall 
short  as  they  had  done.  This  year 
the  ric;ht  honourable  gentleman,  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  circumstance^  had  taken  a 
firightfiilly  large  sum  for  the  army 
extraordinaries;  and  now,  to  close 
this  scene  of  unps^ralleled  expense 
in  a  suitable  manner,  they  were 
called  upon  to  ^ve  5,000,P00/.  as 
a  vote  of  credit,  it  would  be  a 
vain  compliment,  were  he  to  say  he 
.  was  content  to  trust  them  with  so 
large  a  sum ;  but  as  he  could  not 
hope  to  induce  the  house  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  it  from  them,  or 
to  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
them  altogether,  he  should  not  di- 
vide the  house  on  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  to  offin*.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session^  he  had 
proposed  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  bring  it 
^nder  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  Events  afterwards  oc- 
cuired,  which  had  not  entered  into 
his  contemplation,  and  which  no  hu- 
man  being  could  have  looked  for : 
—the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  destruction  ofhisarmy,which  was 
80  complete^  that  zu>  humap  being 


could  have  calculated  on  it,  that  no 
human  means  could  have  effected 
it,  caused  such  ^  change  in  Earope, 
that,  imwilling;  to  fetter  ministers 
in  discussions  m  which  they  might 
engage,  he  had  abstained  from 
carrying  his  intentions  into  effect. 
Instead  of  {}ursuing  that  plan  which 
he  had  hoped  to  see  adopted,  the 
belligerents  had  advanced,  seem- 
ingly resolved  stlU  further  to  re- 
duce tlie  power  of  France  by  force. 
This  course  they  had  adopted,  in- 
stead of  seeking  (to  effect  a  peace. 
They  advanced  in  the  vain^hope, 
that  as  Bonaparte  had  experienced 
an  overthrow  he  had  lost  his  domi* 
nions,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
make  another  great  effort  to  restore 
himself  to  his  former  greatness. 
When  he  saw  this,  and  when  Bo- 
naparte and  his  armies  were  still 
pursued  by  the  Russians,  he  had 
again  contemplated  the  necessity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject  of  peace,  m  ocder  to 
see  if  some  advantage  m^ht  not  be 
taken  of  the  state  of  things  at  that 
eventful  crisis.  Again  it  was  found 
that  Bonaparte,  instead  of  having 
lost  his  power,  was  still  as  potent  as 
ever ;  that  his  people,  instead  of 
being  unwUling  to  obey  his  orders, 
made  a  more  gigantic  effort  in  his 
cause  than  any  they  had  made  since- 
the  period  of  tlie  revolution.  The 
Russian  armies,  after  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  the  Rhine,  had  there  been 
encountered  by  fresh  levies  from 
France,  and  forced  by  them  to  fall 
back  ;  for  no  one  should  persnade 
him  that  they  had  not  been  obliged 
to  retire,  as  he  could  not  believe 
they  would  have  advanced  befere 
only  to  retreat.  When  after  two 
bloody  battles  they  were  forced  to 
give  way,  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe, 
and  fall  back  as  far  as  the  Oder,  he 
had  then  again  thought  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  himse  to  that  so- 
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-much  wi^ed  for — peace»  when 
news  arrivc^d  of  the  armistice  which 
had  beeo  concluded  in  Germany, 
2nd  he  again  abandoned  the  design 
he  had  formed.  It  had*  appeared, 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  of  this 
country  gaining  some  advantage 
from  what  had  taken  place,  wjien 
it  was  found  how  inextricably  she 
had  been  involved  by  the  treaty 
with  Sweden.  He  had  abstained 
from  interfering  as  he  had  intended 
to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
solutions were  passed,  he  should 
sabmit  an  addition  to  the  report,  in 
order  to  record  on  their  journals 
the  sense  .he  had  of  the  course 
which  this  country  ought  to  pursue. 
He  hoped  the  armistice  would -lead 
to  a  peace  on  the  continent,  and  he 
hoped  (but  he  was  not  confident)  . 
that  the  cabinet  of  Si.  James's 
would  become  a  party  to  it.  Want- 
ing confidence,  however,  as  he  did 
in  them  wben  the  vote  was  agreed 
tOf  he  should  move—-*'  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness,  the  prince  regent, 
assuring  hb  royal  highness,  that  in 
granting  the  unexampled  sum  now 
voted,  they  did  it  in  the  full  expec- 
tation, ajid  the  confident  hope,  that 
his  royal  highness  would  sei^e  on 
the  €m  opportunity  to  make  a 
peace  with  his  majesty's^  enemies, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  coilsistent 
with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  without  erd angering 
our  aUies,  in  order  to  manifest  to 
all  Europe  the  views  by  which  he 
^'as  actuated,  and  to  prove  his  un- 
willingTSB*^  to  protract,  the  war,  or 
to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  - 
the  return  of  peace." 

Lord,  Casdereagh  was  ready  to 
admit  that  which  the  honourable  . 

■  gentleman  had  set  out  by  stating, 
namely,  that  the  vote  of  credit  now 
called  for  was  unexampled  in  its  . 
amount,  and  that  the  army  ex- 
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traordinaries  were  greatly  increas- 
ed, to  meet  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  dmes ;  and  admitting 
these  facts,  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  they  were  as  honourable 
and  as  splendid  exertions  for  the 
public  good,  as  had  ever  been  n^ade 
by  parfiament.      He  thought  the 
hono.urable  gentleman,  feeling  as  he 
did  on  the.  subject  of  peace,  had 
displayed    as    much    forbearance 
throughout  die  subject  as  could  be 
expected  from  .any  one.    With  re- 
spect to  the  charge  preferred  by 
.  the  honourable  gentlemam  against 
ministers,  for  not  attempting  to 
negotiate    immediately    after   the 
destruction  of  Bonaparte's  army 
in  Russia,  he  must  know,  unless 
he  was  deaf  to  all  that  was  hostile 
to  his  opinions,  that  a  fortnight 
.  had  hardly  elapsed  after  t^e  return 
of  Bonaparte  from  Russia,  when 
he  caused  it  to  be  stated  in  a  formal 
instrument-  then  ifxoAe  public,  that 
France  would  make  no  peace  but '' 
on  the  principles   avowed  before, 
and  communicated  to  this  country, 
which  could  not  be  listened  to  con- 
sistently with  its  hooour  and  en- 
gagements, one  of  which,  it  would 
be  remembered,  was,  that  his  dy- 
nasty should  reign  in  Spain.     He 
hoped,  in  stating  this,  it  would  be 
clear  that  the  hpnourable  gentle- 
man had  made  out  no  ^rima  facte 
case,  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  ac« 
cusc  ministers  of  an  unfair  indispo- 
sition towards  peace,  when  it  could 
be  obtained  without  sacrificing  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  cpuntry. 
He  concluded  by  putting  a  negative 
on  the  address ;  which  was  carried. 
July  1 . — Mr.  Whitbread  in  the 
house  of  commons  rose  to  state  to 
the  house,  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them  had  met,  and  exa- 
mined witnesses  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  the  books  and 
jmanuscripts     of    Mr..  Hargrave. 
N  Many 
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Many  of  his  books  were  enrtched 
witli  notes,  trhich  were  extremely 
^valuable,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  the  most  competent 
judges ;  and  it  was  conceived  that 
the  Dooks  and  manuscripts  would 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  public, 
if  deposited  in  the  library  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  any  thin^  respecting 
Mr.  Hargrave's  learnmg  and  cha- 
racter. There  was  not  a  lawyer  hi 
England  who  would  not  be  ready 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  great  erudi- 
tion, abilities,  and  industry.  Mr. 
Whitbread  concluded  his  speech  by 
quoting,  from  a  recent  learned 
publication,  £Maddock*s  Life  of 
Lord  Somers,  p.  142],  a  passage 
concemin^j  Mr.  Hargravc,  which, 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  was  quite  con- 
genial with  his  own  sentiments, 
•*Sce  what  Mr.Hargrave  says  in 
his  interesting  and  learned  preface 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  work  on 
Judicature  in  Parliament,  p.  14.  I 
quote  that  preface  with  additional 
pleasure,  since  it  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Hargrave.  When  I 
reflecf  upon  his  profound,  his  use- 
ful, his  infinite  labours,  his  gentle 
banners,  his  pure,  disinterested, 
and  patriotic  mind,  he  seems  to  me 
to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  his  country,'*  He  should 
content  himself  with  moTing  an  ad- 
dress to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  ap{iropriate  ($000/.  out  of 
the  civil  list  revenue,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
of  Francis  Hargrave,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  counsel ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

July  5.r-Lord  Cochrane,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  notice  he  had  given, 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  a  variety  of  evils  and  hard- 
ships which  existed  in  the  naval  scr« 


vice.  He  £d  not  wish  to  d«t^ 
the  house  by  any  lengthened  re« 
marks  on  the  nature  of  the  griev- 
ances of  which  he  had  to  complain  ^ 
but  preferred  bringing  them  fot-* 
ward  in  the  shape  of  cfear  and  spe- 
cific resolutions,  setting  forth,  vnder 
distinct  views,  the  various  grounds 
against  which  he  had  to  remon- 
strate, and  for  the  redress  of  which 
he  trusted  a  full  and  efficient  re- 
medy would  be  adopted.  That 
remedy  w:ould,  he  apprehended,  be 
principally  found  in  the  limitatioa 
of  the  duration  of  service,  which 
was  at  present  extended  to  a  pin* 
ful  and  afflicting  period.  Hb  lord* 
ship  then  proceeded' to  read  a  long 
series  of  resolutions,  recitmg  the 
instances  of  complaint  and  liard* 
ships  which' called  loudly  for  the 
interposition  of  parliament.  The 
resolutions  b^n  with  sUting,  that 
the  honour  orhis  roajesty^s  ciown, 
the  glorv  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state^  were  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  although 
the  valour,  skill,  and  spirit  of  that 
navy  had,  m  all  former  times»  beee 
raised  to  the  hfghest  pitch  by  the 
splendour  of  its  achieven^ents,  yet 
it  had  of  late,  m  the  actual  war 
with  the  United  States  of  Amefica» 
suffered  defeat,  disaster,  and  dis« 
grace ;  that  notwithstanding  these 
failures  and  misfortunes^  they  wo^e 
not  caused  by  any  superiority  of 
skill  or  weight  of  pietaf  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  in  rcaKqrto 
be  ascribed  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duty  of  the  naval  service  was 
conducted,  and  to  the  want  of  caie 
which  prevailed  in  pravidfng  for 
the  health  of  the  petty  officers  and 
men;  that  they  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  decayed  and  heardess 
state  of  the  crews,  compared  with 
their  former  state  of  energy,  and 
compaied   with   the  vigour  aid 
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freshness  of  the  enemy's  men.  The 
principal  remedy  he  had  to  propose 
was  the  limiutioir  of  the  duratjoa 
of  semcei  with  su'iBable  rewards 
out  of  the  droits  of  admiralty, 
which  might  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  with  peculiar  propriety, 
inasmuch  as  they  resulted  from, 
and  were  the  fruits  of,  the  bravery 
of  the  men.  H^e  assured  the 
house,  that  he  had  not  introduced 
into  the  resolutions  any  single  state- 
ment the  truth  of  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  establish  by  evidence 
at  their  bar  4  and  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself,  were  the  inquiry 
entered  into,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  resolutions  be  read. 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly 
read  from  the  chair. 

Mr,  Croker  observed,  that  under 
all  the  extraordtnary  features  which 
characterized  the  resolutions  now 
submitted  to  the  house,  it  would 
have  been  but  fair  in  the  noble  lord 
to  have  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  them  to  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  navy. 
The  noble  lord  would  then  have 
had  every  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  ventured  to  ad- 
<lress  the  house,  and  of  ascertaining 
facts^  of  which  it  appeared,  to  say 
ao  worse  of  his  information,  he 
Imew  little  or  nothing.  If  he  was 
not  very  much  mistaken  in  his  ap* 
piebensioD  of  the  subslance  of  the 
resolutions,  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  saying,  that  the  Qidy  one  which 
could  meet  with  his  assent,  or  the 
assent  of  any  other  man  in  the 
house,  was  the  first,  stating  the 
hoiiour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  the 
glory  of  the  country,  and*  the  safety 
^  the  state,  to  depend  upon  the 
skilly  the  valour,  and  the  intrepid 
*iy  of  our  navy.    There  wa»  not 


another  resolution  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  was  not  obviously  grounded 
on  absolute  misrepresentation,  or 
mo'st  grossly  exaggerated.  He 
could,  he  believed,  assert  without 
the  fear  of  contradictibn,  that  no 
person  in  that  house  or  in  the 
country,  except  the  noble  lord  him- 
self, ever  thought  of  attributing 
the  captures  made  from  us  by  the 
Americans  to  the  despondent  spi- 
rits and  heartless  state  of  our  crews, 
and  not  to  tlie  superior  dimensions 
and  weight  ofmetal  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, were  the  noble  lord's  as- 
sertions to  be  admitted  by  the 
house  ?  What  was  the  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  Java  and  the  Macedo- 
nian i  Were  the  brave  and  gallant 
men  who  fought  tlie  Macedonian 
against  an  overbearing  superiority 
of  size  and  numbers,  and  an  over- 
whelming  superiority  of  metal,  de- 
spondent, faint,  and  heartless  ? 
The  Macedonian  had  been  fought 
with  such  determined  gallantry, 
and  such  persevering  intrepidity,  \ 
as  to  give  to  the  ofiicers  and  men  > 
an  honour  that  was  as  justly  merited 
at  it  was  pure  and  untainted,  and 
it  was  only  now  attempted  to  be 
blown  upon  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
would  state  one  fact  respecting  the 
courageous  and  dauntless  character 
maintained  by  the  crew  of  that  ves- 
sel in  the  very  extremity  and  crisis 
of  danger :  immediately  before  the 
surrender  of  the  Macedonian,  loud, 
cordial,  and  repeated  cheering  was 
given.  He  could  not  better  describe ' 
Uie  nature  of  these  cheers,  nor  more 
adequately  praise  the  noble  spirit 
displayed  by  the  crew  on  the  f-cca- 
sion,  than  by  assuring  the  house, 
that  the  cheering  arose  from  the 
cockpit ;  and  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  were  those  who  first  raised 
the  patriotic  shouts.  Would  the 
aoble  lord  call  those  men  depressed 
M3  and 
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and  heartless,  who  were  not  only 
susceptible  of  such  manly  and  ge- 
nerous feelings,  but  who  were  ca- 
pable of  giving  to  them,  even  in 
the  bitter  momejits  of  bodily  an- 
guish and  inevitable  death,  the- 
energetic  tone  and  expression  so 
truly  characteristic  of- British  sea- 
men? A  right  honourable  friend 
near  him  had  suggested  another 
memorable  proof  of  what  the  noble 
lord  might,  if  he  pleased,  call  the 
wretched  and  heartless  state  of  our 
crews,  and  he  thanked  his  right 
honourable  friend  for  the  sugges- 
tion. He  alluded  to  the  gallant 
fight  maintained  by  the  Java.  John 
Humble,  the  boatsw;yn  of  that 
ship,  was  perhaps  one  of  those 
;seamin  who,  according  to  the  noble 
lord's  statements,  were  dishearten- 
ed, and  lost  their  spirit  and  ener- 
gies, in  consequence  of  the  oppres- 
sions and  privations  they  had  suf- 
fered, Wnat  was  the  conduct  of 
this  disheartened  seaman  ?  Having 
been  severely  wounded,  he  went 
below;  shortly  afterwards  returned 
upon  deck,  and  with  the  tpurniquet 
on  his  arm,  which  he  said  he  had 
put  to  rights,  he  was  seen  cheering 
of  the  boarders  with  his  pipe.  Was 
this  a  proof  with  the  noble  lord  of 
the  decayed  and  heartless  state  of 
our  petty  officers  and  seamen  ?  If 
it  was,  the  noble  lord  might  be 
well  grounded  in  his  resolutions; 
for  he  could  assure  him  that  there 
were  not  only  numerous  testimonies 
of  fi  similar  kind,  but  that  many 
more  of  our  disheartened  seamen 
were  ready  to  emulate  them.  But 
.  he  probably  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  lord.  It  was 
for  the  house  and  for  the  country  to 
feel,  to  admire,  and  appreciate 
those  instances  of  devotion  and 
magnanimity  which  so  frequently 
exsuted  the  British  seaman  to  the 
rank  of  a  hero>  and  placed  him  on 


the  pinnacle  of  immortal  honour 
and  glory.  The  noble  lord,  among 
his  other  misrepresentations,  had 
said,  that  there  was  no  promotion 
to  be  obtained  in  the  navy  but  by 
the  waQ;es  of  corruption.     If  such 
were  tiie  real  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord,  was  he  not'  fairly  borne  cut- 
in  putting  a  few  questions  to  the 
candour  of  the  noble  lord  ?   Was 
the  noble  lord's  appointment  to  the 
command  of  a  ship  obtained  by  the 
wages  of  corruption  ?  Was  the  red 
ribbon  worn  by  him,  and  given  cer- 
tainly to  a  young  man  as  a  rare 
mark  of   distinction,  obtained  by 
the  wages  of  corruption  ?   Had  his 
near  relation — for  the  noble  lord's 
supposition  would  warrant  him  in 
going  that  length — been  raised  to 
the  naval  rank  he  now  wnoyed, 
and  appointed  governor  of  Guada- 
loupe,  by  the  wages  of  corruption  ? 
Did  the  gallant  officer,  the  noble 
lord's  successor  in  the  command  of 
the  fine  frigate  he  once  had,  obtain 
that  command  by  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption ?   The  fact  was,  that  the 
noble  lord's  recoramendaciion  had 
•great  weight  in  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  and  surely  that  re- 
commendation was  not  caused  by 
any  feeling  of  corruption.    He  re- 
gretted»  he  sincerely  deplored  that 
3ie  noble  lord  had  resigned  the 
command  of  that  fine  vessel ;  for 
he  was  convinced,  that  in  that  com- 
mand he  would  have  acted  with  as 
much  consistency—with  as  mach 
spirit; — and  with  as  much  honour 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  be 
appeared,  in  his  resolutions  of  that 
night,  to  act  against  its  acknow- 
ledged glory,  energy,  and  courage. 
He  had  noticed  Sie  noble  lord's 
resolutions  with  some  warmth,  bat 
his  warmth  was  instantaneous,  and 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  subject; 
but  his  lordship  had  not  the  same 
apology  to  oflfer,  for  he  had  em- 
ployed 
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employed  six  months  in  condensing 
and  bringing  into  a  ma^s  all  his  la- 
bours and  researches,  and  he  bad 
laid  befoje  the  house  the  result  of 
his  six  months'  concoction.    After 
so  long  an  absence  from  his  parlia- 
mentary duty,  he  presented  himself^ 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  just  in. time 
to  tell  his  constituents  that  he  had 
been  labouring  for  the  service  of 
the  navy.    All  the  resolutions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first, constituted 
a  gross  and   scandalous  libel  on 
the  navy ;  and  although  the  house 
could  not  consent  to  become  parties  ' 
in  the  libel,  he  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  if  he  thought  proper  to 
write  a  pamphlet  oh  the  subject, 
instead  of  malcing  a  speech  or  pro- 
posing resolutions,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to    answer   it.      All    his 
statements  and  assertions  were  .un- 
founded imputations    against  the 
navy»  against  the   house,    against 
the    country.      He    trusted    they 
would  be  met  with  a  decided  ne- 
gative, for  the  sake  of  the  glory, 
tne  reputation,  and  die  valour  of 
the  navy— of  that  great  bulwark  . 
ofournation^l  independence,  and 
of  that  safeguard  of  our  liberties 
and  happiness.     He  therefore  im- 
plored the  house,  if  the  noble  lord 
dared  to  try  the  question,  to  reject 
it  by  such  a  majority  as  "Would 
mark  the  sense  and  indignation  of 
the  house. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  ne- 
gatived without  a  division. 

July  7,  in  the  house  of  lords,  earl 
Bathurst  rose  and  ob-verved,  that 
the  victory  which  their  lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  comme- 
morate, was  of  a  nature  as  decisive 
in  itself,  and  as  gigantic  in  its  re- 
sult^ as  any  which  had  graced  the 
military  annals  of  England^  Not 
only  were  the  enemy  defeated  and 
driven  off  the  field,  but  they  had' 
lost  all  their  artillery,  tiieir  stores, 


their  baggage,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  constituted  the  materiel 
of  an  army.  They  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  strong  mili- 
tary positions  on  the  Ebro,  which 
they  had  been  fortifying  for  months, 
and  where  they  reckoned  upon 
making  a  stand,  if  forced  to  relin- 
quish that  portion  of  Spain  which 
they  had  previously  held.  But  the 
great  talents  of  lord  Wellington 
were  not  less  displayed  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Vittoria,  tJian  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  campaign  had 
been  planned,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted.  In- 
deed the  enemy,  confounded  and 
subdued  by  superior  skill,  even  be- 
fore the  action,  seem  not  to  have 
displayed  tliat  valour  for  which 
they  have  been  distinguished  on 
other  occasions.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  with  spirit  only  on  two 
points:  the  one  on  their  right, 
where  it  was  their  object  to  cover 
or  regain  the  main  road  to  France 
by  ffayonne,  but  in  which  they 
were  completely  repulsed  by  the 
troops  under  sir  T.  Graham :  the 
other  point  was  on  the  left,  where 
they  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  retake 
the  commanding  positions  that  were 
forced  and  maintained  by  the  divi- 
sion of  sir  Rowland  Hill.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  the  field  that  colonel 
Cadogan  received  the  wound  which 
cost  him  his  life.  Feeling  that  his 
wound  was  fatal,  he  made  it  his  last 
request  to  his  brother  soldiers,  that 
they  would  convey  him  to  a  small 
eminence  in  the  rear.  There,  seated 
with  his  back  leaning  against  a 
tree,  he  gazed  on  the  held  of  battle 
till  death  shut  his  eyes  in  darkness. 
He  was  a  gallant  ofiiccr,  as  brave 
in  action  as  amiable  and  respecta- 
ble In  private  life.  He  (lord  Ba- 
thurst)  lamented  sincerely  the  losses 
which  our  army  sii 'Stained  ;  but  he 
believed  tliey  would  be  found  in- 
N  3  con- 
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considerable,  when  compared  with 
'  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  whioh 
had  been  gained;  3,  victory  that 
would  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  and  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the 
beneficial  consequences.  It  was 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  near 
the  spot  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  another  victory  had  been 
obtained  in  one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  England's  martial  glory. 
It  was  when  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  defeated  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  who  on  that  occa- 
sion was  supported  by  French 
troops.-  How  different,  however^ 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was 
that  battle  from  the  present !  How 
incomparably  superior  were  the  re- 
sources of  France  at  the  present 
day,  compared  to  what  tliey  were 
then!  and  how  much  greater  the 
tilcnts  of  the  man  who  was  at  the 
head  of  her  eovernment !  Then 
France  wUs  only  an  auiiliary  ;  nov 
she  was  a  principal ;  the  victory 
of  the  Black  Prince  was  only  the 
result  of  a  single  campaign,  but  this 
of  a  scries  of  campaigns.  Could 
such  a  victory  as  the  present  have 
been  foretold  to  Edward,  how 
Vould  It  have  cheered  him  to  have 
seen  the  martial  glory  of  his  coun- 
try still  supported,  and  that  his 
name  would  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, united  to  another  exploit  of 
a  still  higher  order!  Lord  Bathurst 
concluded  with  moving,  "  That 
the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given 
to  field-marshal  the  marquis  of 
Wellington,  for  the  energy  and 
distinguished  skill  with  which  he 
has  conducted  the  late  operations 
of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly for  Uie  splendid  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofVittoria.'* 

Lord  Rosslyn  rose  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  his  acknow« 


Icdgem^ts  to  those  who  had  ad- 
vised the  prince  regent  to  confer  a 
mark  of  military  honour  on  lord 
Welliugton,  which  was  almost  as 
unexampled  as  his  services. 

The  marquis  Wellesley,  at  the 
close  of  an  eloquent  speiech,  said 
the  victory  they  were  now  cele- 
brating was  an  achievement  which 
would  shed  an  eternal  lustre  on  our 
history— a  victory  to  be -held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  one 
which  would  excite  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  Englishmen  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Lord  Holland  was  aware  that 
he  could  add  nothing  to  what  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  for- 
cible and  eloquent  speech  of  the 
noble  mover;  and  yet,  considering 
that  no  man  felt  a  warmer  interest 
than  he  did  in  ]the  cause  of  the  pen- 
insula, he  was  unwilling  to  giv« 
merely  a  silent  ^ote.  From  the 
commencement  he  hailed  the  pro- 
gress of  lord  Wellington,  and,  in  his 
own  mind,  could  not  help  conceiv- 
ing that  he  was  marked  out  to 
achieve  the  great "  object  which 
there  was  now  the  happiest  pro- 
spect of  seeing  accomplished.  The 
necessity  of  uie  case,  and  the  na- 
ture ot  the  circumstances^  were 
calculated  to  bring  forward  the  ta- 
lents of  a  great  genius.  When  he 
saw  lord  Wellington,  like  another 
Fabius,  conquering  by  delay,  and 
restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his 
army  atone  time^;  at  another  seiz- 
ing the  unexpected  opportunity, 
and  drawing  success  from  retreat ; 
and  now  saw  him  with  a  superior 
force  turning  it  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible account ;  seeing  his  transcen- 
dent merits  in  all  these  particulars, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  par-, 
liament  had  never  'voted  its  tlianks 
upon  sounder  principlev>r for  juster 
reasons. 

Jjoxd  Lauderdale  stiggested  that 
a  monu^: 
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a  moMiiDent  tmAt  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  ofcol.  Cadogan. 

lAxd  lAttrpofA  said,  that  as  a 
member  of  me  govenrnient,  as  a 
peer,  and  as  a  man,  he  was  bound 
to  attend  to  that  snggestion ;  and 
more  particularly  as  colonel  Cado- 
gan had  been  a  private  friend  and 
acquaintance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  made  ^  similar 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  carried  mem.  con^ 

July  14,  in  die  house  of  com- 
mons,  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  move  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  information  as  had 
been  received  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Feb. 
1810,  in  which  treaty  the  prince  of 
Brazils  had  )>ledged  himself  to  co- 
operate with  his  Britannic  majesty, 
by  adopting  the  most  efficacious 
means  tor  me  gradual  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  throughout  his  do- 
minions. The  hon.  member  read 
the  words  of  the  treaty,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  pledge  was  entered  into, 
and  observing  &at  he'  need  not  re- 
mind the  hotise  of  the  resolutions  in 
the  same  strain,  adopted  in  1806 
and  1810,  for  promoting  the  abo- 
lition of  this  odious  traffic.  He 
expressed  hit  satisfaction  that  our 
l^ovemmenthad  evinced  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  zeal  in  its  endeavours 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  these 
tesolutions,  not  only  m  the  treaty 
alluded  to,  but  in  its  more  recent 
communications  with  Sweden. 
Therefore  he  wished  it  to  be  di- 
stinctly understood,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  disapjpoint- 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  jnstioe  and 
faomanity  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, to  any  want  of  zeal  or  exertion 
on  the  par(  of  our  own  goTem- 


ment.  But  he  was  sure  the  house 
would  hear  with  pecidiar  concern, 
that  accounts  were  received,  of  the 
correctne^  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  prince  recent  , 
of  Portu^,  the  trade  of  the  Por- 
tuguese m  African  slaves  had,  since 
the  abolition  of  that  traffic,  increased 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and 
accompanied  too  with  fresh  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation,  with 
such  circumstances,  indeed,  as  were 
outrageous  to  common  humanity. 
After  expatiating  with  the  most 
impressive  eloquence  upon  these 
descriptions,  the  hon.  member  ex^ 
pressed  his  hope  that  Portugal, 
which  in  fact  o^ed  to  our  navy  dw 
protection  of  the  very  vessels  thus 
ignominiously  occupied,  would  be 
yet  brought  to  act  upon  her  treaty, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  an 
entire  concurrence  with  the  senti- 
ments t)f  his  hon.  friend,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  forbearance  in  not 
bringing  forward  his  motion  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  consequence  of 
thedisappointment  alluded  to.  He 
lamented  that  disappointment ;  but 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
any  information  ui>on  this  subject 
before  the  house  within  the  present 
sessions,  he  submitted  whether  it 
vrould  not  answer  his  wishes  better 
to  withdraw  his  motion  at  present, 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  it  forward  again,  if  he  saw 
occasion,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session. 

On  the  22d  of  July  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  prince  regent; 
on  which  occasion  the  speaker  of  - 
the  house  of  cominons  addressed 
his  royal  highness  in  a  long  speech, 
which,  with  the  speech  from  the 
throne^  will  be  found  among  the 
Public  Papers. 

N  ♦  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NeccisUy  and  Importance  of  taking  a  retrospective  View  of  the  Events  o/'1812 
'—'Moral  and  political  Change  produced  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  dnrlftg 
that  Tear — Great  political  Changes  altvays  attended  with  moral  Changes — 
instanced  in  the  French  Revolution — Sketch  of  the  Causes  ofthaf  Evenly  pre- 
paratory to  the  Sketch  of  the  Causes  of  the  O'oerthrow  of  the  French  Fower-^ 
The  French  rendered  almost  Invincible — by  the  Spirit  of  NattonallndependTncs 
'^by  absurd  tut  enthusiastic  Ideas  of  Liberty — by  the  Development  and  proper 
Application  of  political  and  military  Talent — by  ibelrLove  qfOhry-^^Causes 
of  the  Decline  of  the  Power  of  Bonaparte — Oppression  of  the  conquereli 
Countries — anti-commercial  System^-^Hatred  of  England — Character  of  bis 
jirmles  destroyed  in  Spain — His  mad  Obstinacy  in  the  Russian  I  far. 


THE  change  that  ^ook  plkce  in 
the  political  and  moral  appear- 
ance ana  condition  of  Europe,  in 
the  eburse  of  the  year  1812,  was  so 
great  and  momentous,  and  bufst 
upon  the  astonished  and  delighted 
«yes  of  the  friends  of  hviman  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  and. in  such  a 
complete  and  perfect  form,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  not  merely  justi- 
fiedfbut  imperiously  called  upon,  to 
•devote  this  first  chapter  of  the  histo- 
rical department  of  our  work  to  a 
rapid  sketch  and  development  of  the 
causes  which  produced  i  t .  We  hav^e 
called  it  a  moral  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal change;  because  we  are  firmly 
and  clearly  of  opinion,  that  every 
great  political  change  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  nations  must  be 
preceded,  accompanied  and  follow- 
ed by  a  moral  change ;  and  to  thi^ 
moral  change  histonans  in  general, 
too  much  occupied  with  the  detail 
of  battles,  or  with  the  characters  of 
kings,  and  what  are  called  and  e$- 
'  teemed  great  military  and  political 
inen,  have  paid  too  little  attention 
and  respect.  We  are  induced  to 
take  this  retrospect,  because,  while 
the  change  was  taking  place,  or 
rather  while  the  consequences  of  its 
naving  begun  to  operate  were  ma- 
nifesting themselves,  it  was  impossi- 
pk  for  the  mind  to  view  them  stea- 


dily, clearly,  and  comprehensively. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  events 
of  the  year  1812,  succeeding  each 
other  as  they  did  with  so  much  ra- 
pidity, and  confounding  the  coa- 
JBCtures  and  calculations  of  die 
most  profound  and  experienced  po- 
liticians, the  heart  was  too  much 
elated,  the  Acuities  of  the  mind  were 
too  much  overpowered,  to  see  them 
in  all  their  importance,  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  causes,  or  to  antictpate 
•the  consequences  which  they  were 
likely  to  produce.  The  annalist  too, 
obliged  from  the  very  nature  and 
•object  of  his  work  to  confine  his  at- 
tention to  the  events  and  transac* 
tions  of  the  passing  year,  is  neces- 
sarily cut  off  fcom  those  compw- 
hensive  views  which  the  histori«i 
(especially  if  he  writes  when  all  is 
•before  him,  and  when  the  feelings 
which  such  events  as  those  which 
occurred  last  year  are  calculated  to 
excite  have  subsided  into  tranquil- 
lity, and  given  room  and  oppOTtu- 
nity  for  cool  and  sober  judgement 
and  reflection  to  come  in  and  exer- 
cise thc[ir  powers,)  can  minutelyand 
fully  attend  to. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  a 
development  and  explanation  of  the 
call ses  which  have  tended  so*  com- 
pletely, and  we  trust  permanenrlyi 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  Europe, 
and  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  her  in- 
'   ;   •      •  habitants, 
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habitsmts,  ic  tnzj  be  proper  topotnt 
out  those  causes  whkh  bad-brought 
the  continent  into  diat  abject  and 
miserable  condition  from  which  it 
has  now  emerged  :  this  we  are  in- 
clined to  do,  because,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken*  it  will  appear  that 
in  both  cases  the  poliiical  and  mo- 
ral  changes  were  brought   about 
nearly  at  the  same,  time,  and  from 
'the  same  causes.    In  this  sketch  of 
the  events  and  transaaions  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the 
means  by  which,  the  French  govern- 
ment were  enabled  to  subjugate  by- 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  their  power,  we 
shall  carefully  absuin  from  all  re- 
ference to  party  topics  or  politics: 
the  day  is  certainly  now  arrived, 
when  the  most  zealous  and  sanguine 
admirer  of  the  French  revolution 
at  its  commencement,  must  admit 
that  he  was  grossly  and  fatally  mis- 
taken in  the  ideas  which  he  formed 
of  Its  ongm,  nature,  character,  and 
probable  effects  on  the   happiness 
either  of  the  French  natbn  itself  or 
of  mankind  in  general;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who,  either 
irom  more  profound  and  elightened 
views  of  man,  from  a  more  perfect 
knowledfi'e  of  the  French  character^ 
and  of  Sie  persons  who  acted  the 
chief  part  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  or  from  the  viblent 
antipathy  which  they  entertained 
against  every  thing  which  had  the 
appearance  and  held  out  the  pro- 
spect of  promoting  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race; — all  these,  we  say  (for 
there  were  opponents  of  the  French 
revolution  of  alUhese  clast&es),  must 
allow,  ihat  the  operations  of  the 
combined  powers    against  France 
originated  not  in  the  most  noble  or 
disinterested  views,  nor  were  con- 
ducted with    sound  wisdom   and 
polity. 


With  regard  to-  the  origin  of  the 
French  revolution,  we^are  strongly 
disposed  to  doubt,  whether  there . 
existed,  at  the  time,  any  very  gene- 
ral or  very  powerful  feeling  of  the 
oppression  under  which,  in  many 
respects,  the  bulk  of  the  French 
nation  laboured :  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  their  condition,    in 
many  respects,  was  bad,  and  both 
admitted  of  and  required  melio- 
ration ;  but  we  would  lay  it  down 
as  a  sound  and  undoubted  position, 
that  when  nations,  as  well  as  indivi« 
duals,  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
state  of  slavery  and  political  degra^ 
daiion  and  misery,  they  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  insensible  to  its  exist- 
ence: they  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence} and  till  they  are  enlight- 
ened, all  appeal  to  them  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  in  vain.  But  there  is  one 
feeling  and  sentiment  which  all  na« 
tions  entertain,  and  which  among 
even  the  most  ignorant,  abject,  and 
enslaved,  are  sufficiently  active  and 
powerful  to  stir  them  up  to  the  most 
determined  and  f^ersevering  acts  of 
self-defence:  we  mean  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  national  independ- 
ence.     It  may  seem  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,   and  the  speculative 
politician  may  ridicule  and  reject  the 
notion ; — but  all  history,  and  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  last  four 
years,  most  unequivocally  and  a- 
bundantly  proves,  that  nations  tol 
tally  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  civili 
political,  and  religious  liberty,  and 
insensible   to  their    calls,  will    be 
roused  whenever  their  national  in* 
dependence  is  attacked.   Spain  and 
Portugal  are  instances  in  point ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  would  be 
animated  with  a  much  greater  share 
of  heroism,' if  their  country  were 
attacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  than  if 
they  were  called  to  light  for  the 
blessings 
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blesnngs  of  a  liberty  the  nature  of 
which  they  do  not.  understand,  and 
tlie  wantoif  ^ich  they  did  not  feel. 
So,  though  jn  a  different  degree, 
*  vre  apprehend  it  was  at  the  com- 
i  mencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. We  do  not  deny,  that  in  such 
a  country  a^  France,  especially  after 
the  events  of  the  American  revolu-* 
tion,  and  the  connection  which  they 
had  in  those  events;  and  after  the 
labours  of  their  philosopher6(as  they 
were  called)  to  teach  the  people 
their  political  and  civil  rights,  there 
nus£  have  been  many  who  united 
tht*iaselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  revolution*  because  they 
lioped  and  expected  it  would  re- 
move grievances  which  they  acta- 
aUy  felt,  and  pdt  them  in  possession 
of  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
were- convinced  they  ouj^ht  to  pos- 
sess—the nature  ot  whtch  they  un« 
derstood,  and  which  they  were  well 
4]iialified  and  entitled  to  enjoy.  But 
we  mean  to  speak  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation;  and  on  them  we 
think  two  causes  principally  operat- 
ed in  inducing  them  to  take  such  a 
xealous  and  determined  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  revolution.  In  the  first 
|^ace,the  labours  and  writings  of 
th^  j^ilosophers  had  stimulated  all 
who  were  superficial  thinkers  (and 
this  class  in  France  always  has  been 
very  numerous)  to  the  adoption  of 
several  wild  and  chimerical  ideas 
respecting  human  liberty  and  .the 
rtgh  tsof  man.  The  very  extravagance 
and  impracticability  of  those  notions, 
falling  as  they  did  on  the  brains  of 
ibot-headed  men>  produced  a  more 
wild,  determined^  and  desperate  en- 
thusiasm than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced in  them  by  any  display  of 
their  real  and  rational  rights  and 
privilejB^es.  Their  political  know- 
ledge (if  so  it  may  he  termed  )  had 
come  upon  tliem  unprepared;  and 
besides,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as 


conld  never  have  taught  or  disposed 
them  to  understand  and  relish  die 
blessings  of  those  political  rights, 
which  alone,  in  a  state  of  society^ 
man  can  safely  and  wisely  enjoy. 
-In  short,  a  most  violent  enthusiasm 
was  produced  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  nauon» 
in  defence  of  what  they  did  ncyt 
comprehend ;  and  Mke  all  enthusi- 
asts, and  all  worshippers  of  un- 
known deities,  they  repelled  with 
indignation,  and  with  their  mighti- 
est efforts,  all  vtrho  they  imagined 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  the  god 
of  their  idolattry.  It  is  probalue* 
however,  that  this  pause  would  soon 
ha,ye  died  away,  had  it  not  been 
kept  alive  and  strengthened  by  die  ' 
attack  of  the  combined  powers  a- 
gainst  France :  and  this  attack  not 
only  produced  this  effect,  but  it  also 
brought  into  existence,  or  more  pro* 
pcrly  speaking  into  operation,  that 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  national  in* 
dependence,  which  when  roused 
and  threatened  is  the  most  effectual 
defence  of  the  people.  Such,  in  our 
opinion,  were  the  two  principal 
causes  which  existed  and  operied 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  which,  aided  by 
others  which  we  shall  immediately 
notice  and  describe,  enabled  that 
nation  not  only  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  to  commence  the  work 
of  Europe's  subjugation  and  misery: 
we  say  to  commence  the  work,  bei* 
cause  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  French  re- 
volutionary history,  those  causes 
gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  description,  but  which  were 
at  least  equally  effectual  in  proda 
cing  the  subjugation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Of  the  subordinate  or  rather  the 
secondary  causes  which  began  to 
operate  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution*  and  which  still  ope- 
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rtte,  the   most  conspicuous   and 
poTvqerfal  consisted  in  the  opening 
to  the  ambitious>  of  the  road  to  fame 
aad  autborkir,  which   that  event 
produced.    AH  hoped  by  it  to  bet- 
ter their  situation  and  fortunes;  and 
under  this  impression  all  were  in- 
duced to  act  in  that  manner  which 
tfaej  Icnew  would  have  a  tendency 
to  forward  and  secure  the  object  oif 
their  wishes.    Thus  talents  of  all 
kinds  were  brought  into  notice  and 
exertion»  at  the  very  ipoment  they 
were  wanted ;  and  not  only  were 
they  brought  into  nouce  and  exer- 
Xkxif  but  each  description  of  talent 
took  the  situation  for  which  it  was 
best  calculated.    In  these  two  re- 
*  sfects,  therefore,  the  French  revo- 
lutionists hadgready  the  advantage 
over  thetr  opponents ;  for  under  the 
^Id  and  regular  governments  of  Eu- 
rope litde  taknt  existed,  or  at  least 
was  cherished  and  called  forth;  rank, 
mterest,    and  intrigue    stinted  its 
growth,  or  kept  it  in  obscurity ;  and 
oesides,  where  talents  were  employ- 
ed in  the  public  service,  it  not  un- 
ireqoently  happened  that  they  were 
misdirected ;  for,  in  the  application, 
die  same  causes,  interest  and  in- 
frigue,   which  in  many  instances 
kept  d>em  back  alt<^ther,  operated 
tp  render  them  oT  comparatively 
little  service* 

Let  us  BOW  see  what  advantages 
the  French  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstances we  hs;ve  stated;,  in  the 
first  place,  their  soldiers  were  en- 
tiiusiastically  atuqhed  to  the  cause 
of  the  revolution,  from  causes  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  ex- 
p)ab;  and  to  this  enthusiasm,  pow 
erfol  as  it  was,  was  added  another 
feeling  scarcely  less  powerful  and 
advantageous  to  the  rev(^ution,-th6 
hope.and  expectation  of  rismg  to  the 
highest  military  glory  and  com- 
mand. We  cannot  be  surprised,  if, 
^tctuated  and  directed  by  two  such 


animating  motives,  the  French  soon 
became  good  soldiers,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  vete- 
ran troops  of  Europe.     But  these 
causes  would  probably  have  been  of 
little  avail,  at  least  they  would  not 
have  insured  regular  and  perma- 
nent success,  hacf  they  not  received 
the  assistance  of  the  other,  cause 
which  we  stated ;  had  not  all  the 
talent  of  the  nation  been  called  into 
full  and  complete  action,  and  sta- 
tioned exactly  where  it  was  most 
wanted  and  most   useful.      Thus 
every  thing  went  on  well,  after  the 
machine  had  been  once  put  in  regu- 
lar motion;  or,  if  any  stoppages  took 
place,  they  were  almost  immediately 
perceived  and  Kctified  by  those  who 
managed  the  machine.     Another 
circmnstance    yet   requires  to  be 
noticed:  nearly  all  who  thought^ 
acted,  or  fought  for  the  French  re- 
volution had  but  one  object  in  view; 
though  that  object  was  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  and  thus  became  much 
mor^  influential  than  if  it  had  been 
single :  this  bbject  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revolution,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  the  security  of  theh: 
own  elevated  rank  and  increased 
fortune:  all  were  interested,  and 
most  powerfully  interested,  in  sup- 
porting it,  because  they  were  par- 
takers of  die  blessings  which  it  pro- 
duced: whether  those  blessings  were 
real,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  ; 
such  at  least  they  were  deemed  by 
the  French  people ;  and  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  that  their 
feeling,    and  not  our  own  ideas, 
must  De  investigated,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  account  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  nations. 

The  causes  which  we  have  hither- 
to assigned  for  the  success  of  the 
French  at^the  commencement  of' 
the  revolution,  if  not  very  credita- 
ble to  the  soundness  of  their  judge- 
ment, are  not  disgraceful  to  their 
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inoral feelings  and  character:  but 
these  causes  soon  gave  place  to 
others  of  the  latter  description :  they 
began  to  fight  to  protect  tlicm- 
selves ;  afterwards,  they  asserted,  and 
perhaps  believed,  in  order  to  bestow 
upon  other  nations  the  liberty  which 

.  they  themselves  enjoyed ;  and  at  last 
solely  for  tlie  purposes  of  glory, 
conquest  and  plunder.  One  of  the 
most  jdistinguishin?  and  detestable 
tenets  of  the  French  philosophy  was, 
that  the  end  justified  the  means; 
and. this  doctrine,  tliey  soon  con- 
vinced' the  world  most  fatally,  they 
did  not  regard  as  merely  specula. 
tive ;  for  they  reduced  it  to  practice  ' 
ia  the  most  regular  and  systematic 

I  manner.  Every  species  of  fraud/ 
and  deception  was  employed  to 
secure  the,success  of  their  aims :  the 
inSbabitants  of  the  countries  which 
they  invaded  were  taught  to  receive 
them  as  benefactors:  ^eir  victories 
and  triumphs  were  exaggerated, 
both  in  number  and  in  then:  results; 
their  defeats  were  either  entirely 
concealed,  or  represented  as  trifling 
apd  unimportant.  The  press,  which 
at  first  they  had  used  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  their  doctrines,  was 
■entirely  devoted  to  these  nefarious 
practices}  till  at  length  the  nations 
■whom  tliey  invaded  were  prepared, 
by  the  misrepresentations  which  they" 
put  forth,  to  receive  them  either  as 
friends,  or  a^  enemies  so  invincible 
and  so  habituated  to  conquest  that 
all  resistance  to  them  would  be  in 
yain. 

By  degrees,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments which  existed  and  operated 
iat  the  conjmencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, be^an  to  give  way  to  that 
passion    ior    glory  and  conquest, 

'  which  seems  almost  natural,  and  is 
pertainly  most  congenial,  to  the 
temperament  and  disposition  of  a 
t*renchman.    At  first  he  fought  for 


what  he  conceived  to  be  liber tjv 
and  he  liberally  promised  the  sanoe 
liberty  to  the  nations  whom  he  In* 
vaded :  afterwards  glory  was  his 
.sole  object ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  were  forgotten  not  only  his  o-wt^ 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  hi^ 
own  country,  but  the  personal  liber- 
ty and  national  independence  of 
those  whom  he  had  be&re  promised 
and  undertaken  ta  make  free.  It 
may  howc/er  be  doubted,  whether 
this  love  of  glory,  natural  and  en- 
deared as  it  is  to  a  Frenchman* 
would  have  carried  him  on  so  un» 
weariedly  and  cheerfully  through 
all  the  wars  in  which  France  has 
been  engaged,  had  it  not  been  as- 
sisted and  cncouras;ed  by  the  hope 
of  plunder :  but  mese  two  objects 
united  liave  urged  him  on  to  au  the 
feats  which  he  nas  performed,  and 
to  the  perpetration  of  all  the  crimes 
which  he  nas  committed. 

Continued  warfare,  always  or 
generally  conducted  with  great 
talent  and  success,  necessarily  ge- 
nerated a  military  character  in  the 
French  nation,  and  put  them  in  pos* 
session  of  an  army  not  only  power- 
ful in  respect  to  its  numbers,  but 
much  more  formidable  for  the 
single  master-spirit  which  actuated 
every  part  of  it,  and  for  the  con- 
summate skill  and  experience  of  its 
generals.  Perhaps  there  was  not 
m  it  a  single  soldier  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  France,  his  country,  was 
destined  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  that  he  was  destined  to  con- 
tribute his  share  towards  this  grand 
and  glorious  consummation;,  and 
tliat  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
work  he  should  enrich  himself  w^ith 
plunder,  and  probably  rise  to  a  high 
and  disdnguislied  command*  FroTn 
this  hasty  and  rapid  sketch-  of  the 
first  feelings  of  die  French  at  the 
commencepient  of  the  revolution  ; 
of  the   feelings  which  afterwards 
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te)<ok  possesion  of  their  tnidds  and 
ioflnenced  their  condttct ;  and  of  the 
talents  by  which  these  feelings  'hzv^ 
been  nniformly  directed,  and  the 
success  to  which,  when  thus  direct- 
ed, they  almost  necessarily  led,  we 
may  easily  explain  how  they  be- 
came the  conquerors  of  most  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe :    this, 
however,  will   become  still  more 
strikingly  evident,    if  we   briefly 
contrast  the  character,  talents,  and 
conduct  of  their  opponents  in  the 
mighty  conqn^ts,  with  their  own. 
The, coalesced  powers  entered  on 
their  first  war  with  France  in  tot?il 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
nation  against  whom    they  were 
Aout  to  fight,  and  of  the  nature  of 
those  circumstances  which  at  that 
particular  period  affected  that  cha- 
raciir :  hence,  had  their  views  been 
.    ever  so  laudable  and  disinterested, 
had  they  been  solely  whjtt  they 
professed,  for  the  reestablishment 
cf  soda]  order,  and  for  the  benefit 
^  the  French    themselves,    they 
could  not  have  accomplished  them : 
but  their  views  undoubtedly  were 
^ther  undefined    even    to    them- 
selves, or  they  were  selfish  and  nar- 
row. This  alone  Aiust  have  mate- 
rially injured  their  cause ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  not  only  were 
the  joint  views  of   the  coalesoed 
selfidi  and  narrow,  bat  that  each 
branch  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
otm  peculiar  i^iterest  in  contempla- 
tion.   To  the  compact  and  indis- 
«olable  unity,    therefore,    of  the 
French  nation  was  opposed  a  body 
formed  of  loose,  disjointed,   and 
heterogeneous    materials,     which 
S'ust  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  by 
ttcre  length  of  time,    even  if  no 
ttternal  ^rce  ba4  operated  against 
«.    The   monarchs  who  headed 
the  confederacy,  too,  were  insensi- 
ble  to  the  danger  with  which  the 
Fr^cb  r«?olution  threatened  them; 


diongh  they  prctended'thatfroni  an 
apprehension  of  thtt  danger  alostt 
they  had  taken  up  arms.    There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
•at  first  they  were  act\iated  solelf 
by  the  hope  of  dividing  France^ 
s^d  that  the  real  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  did  not  present 
itself  to  their  apprehension  till  it 
was  too  late  to  ward  it  off.     But 
their  great  inferiority  to  the  French 
was  in  talent,  and  in  the  want  of 
unity  of  views  and  interest  s  in  the 
French  army,  all  ranks  of  men  felt 
that  ^ey  had  a  conunon  interest  in 
success  or  defeat,  and  consequently 
all  ranks  cheerfully,  nay^enthusias- 
•ti/cally,   put  forth  their  respective 
talents  and  efforts  to  obtain   the 
one  and  avoid  the  other.    With 
them  it  was  no  common  and  every 
day  war ;    it  was  not  a  war  in 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  pay 
which  they  received,  they  were  to 
discharge  the  routine  duty  of  a 
soldier ;  it  was  a  war,  in  their  esti- 
mation, not  only  of  a  hicher  cha- 
racter,  but  one  in  which  they. were 
principals,  and  not  merely  agents. 
No  such  feeling  .could  actuate  the 
soldiers  of  the  coalesced  powers; 
no  such  feeling   appears  to  have 
operated  even  in  the  breasts  of  their 
officers:  they  went  into  this  war 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  into  former  wars ;  and  meeting 
with     opponents    of    a    different 
stamp,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  defeated.      But  the  French,- 
as  we  h^e  already  rcinarked,  6\d 
net  trust  entirely  to  the  profound 
and  comprehensive  plans  on  which 
each  campaign  was  arranged ;  nor 
to  the  extensive  combinations  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ;  nor  to  the  consummate 
skill   and  experience  and  enthusi- 
astic fidelity  of  their  officers  and 
men ;  nor  to  the  most  judicious  and 
complete  equipment  of  their  army 
.    ,  in 
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in  ^emrj  jdoskible  respect  :—4&ose 
undoubtedly  might  have  ensored 
victory ;  but  intent  solely  on  one 
object,  they  did  not  hesiute  to  em^ 
ploy  bribery  and  treachery  whiere« 
ever  they  found  they  would  be  use^ 
ful:  and  unfortunately^  besides 
the  other  defects  of  the  system  of 
the  coalesced  powers,  they  were 
induced  by  interest  aiid  iqtrigue, 
or  compelled  by  necessity,  to  trust 
men  woo  were  not  procf  against 
bribery. 

Such  are  the  general  causes 
^hich  produced  tiie  triumphs  and 
leonqUests  of  the  French  arms :  but 
besides  these,  particular  causes  ope- 
rated in  some  countries  i  the  inha* 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  (Germany, 
for  instance,^  divided  as  it  was  intx> 
numberless  petty  states,  could  have 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  feeling 
of  national  independence  which  in- 
cites even  the  slaves  of  the  most 
tyrannical  government  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  a  foreign  invader.  In 
other  parts  of  Germany,  the  infa- 
tuation respecting  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  respecting  the  otyects  of 
the  French  in  their  conquests,  con- 
tinued long  after  tlie  character  of 
that  revolution,  and  the  real  nature 
of  tliese  objects,  had  been  apparent 
to  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence in  ttiose  parts  of  Germany 
was  kept  down  by  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining civil  and  political  liberty  | 
and  the  people  were  indifferent  to 
Ti^  conquest  of  their  countir  by 
the  French,  or  perhaps  actually  re- 
joiced at  it,  because,^  by  this  con- 
quest, they  either  hoped  to  have 
their  condition  meliorated  by  their 
new  masters ;  or  still  more  blindly 
imagined  that  the  French,  after  free- 
ing themfrom  their  slavery,  would 
give  up  the  country  to  their  own 
regulation  and  government.  Nor 
was  the  infatuation  ccmfined  to  the 


people :  even  monarcbf^  wlio  cer^ 
tainly  never  had  any  reason  to  sap« 
pose  that  the  French  revolution 
portended  any  thing  but  their  de- 
struction. Were  more  jealousL  of  each 
other  than  apprehensive  of  .the 
common  enemy ;  and,  with  most 
infatuated  apathy,  or  even  satisfac* 
tion,  stood  by  while  that  common 
enemy  rendered  their  own  destruc^. 
tloii  more  easy  and  certain,  by  tlit 
destruction  of  the  other  legitimate 
monarchs.  In  some  cases  they 
even  leagued  themselves  with  the 
spoiler,  and,  with  a  much  ereater 
want  of  principle  than  he  display- 
ed, consented  to  paruke  ot  the 
spoil. 

thus  ail  causes,  both  those  which 
existed  among  the  French  and 
those  which  existed  in  the  cabinets 
and  armies  of  the  different  powers 
on  the  continent,  contributing  to 
one  great  end,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  former  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greatest  portion  w 
the  latter  r  or  that  they  organized 
the  most  numerous  and  tforougth 
bred  army  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  France,  indeed,  was  be 
come  entirely  military :  the  ideas, 
the  feelings,  and  the  expecutions 
of  the  nation  ^ere  of  that  charac* 
ter>  less  mixed  perhaps  than  it  ex- 
isted even  among  the  Romans. 
Towards  the  more  complete  and 
systematic  formation  of  this  charac* 
tcr  Bonaparte  contributed  largely 
and  most  zealously  ;  so  that  wiin 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  na- 
tion, with  the  military  character 
and  feelings  of  the  people  so  gepe^  ^ 
ral,  strong  and  influential,  and  with 
an  actual  army  of  half  a  mUUon  ol 
men,  even  after  by  far  tlie  largwt 
portion  of  Europe  had  been  sub- 
dued, the  friends  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  httle 
reason  to  look  forward  to  any  os.?' 
py  and  b«3)sficial  change.  _ 
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Not  onif  cUd  Bonaparte  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  impulse  of  mi- 
litary    enthusiasm     amonj^     thf 
French,  but  he  directed  it  in  a 
more  regular  and  systematic  man« 
ner.     Military  schools   were  esta- 
blished  throughout  the  emptrey  in 
which,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  youths  of.  France  imbibed  ideas 
of  military  glory,  and  were  taught 
to  place  their  supreme  ^ood  in  con* 
tributing  to  the  splendour  and  the 
conquests  of  the  great  nation :  no 
class  of  men  had  such  distinguish- 
ed honours  and  privileges  as  the 
military  ;  and  as  tliese  honours  and 
privileges  were  the  ambition  of  all, 
and  were  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all,  they  necessarily  gave  birth 
to  greitt  military  talents  and  ac- 
qutrements.     But  we  shall  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  to  this 
military    character     were    united 
those  feelings    and    qualifications 
which  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
(so  similar  in  some  respects,  and 
so  very  unlike   in  others,  to  the 
leign  of  Bonaparte,)  exalted  and 
adorned    the   military  character : 
under   the  revolutionary  miliury 
system^  there  was  none  of  that  de- 
licate and  chivalrous  sense  of  ho- 
nour which  captivated  and  daczled 
even  those  who  abhorred  the  am- 
bitious   and    restless    spirit    with 
which  it  was  accompanied.     The 
soldier  of  France   in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  actuated  by  as 
strong  and  sincere  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  the  great  nation 
as  the  soldier  of  Bonaparte:  but 
hi  above  this  feeling,' however  ctia- 
racterisuc  and*  dear  to  hini,  *««as  a 
sense  of  his  feTZQUM  honour,  which 
he  would  have  thought  disgraced 
by  many  acts  which  the  soldier  of 
Bonaparte  systematically  and  un- 
blushbgly  performed.  In  the  latter 
there  is  much  that  is  low,  base,  and 
centeroptiUe;    and  he  xhxnk^  no- 


thing disgraceful  but  cowardice  m 
thejfieldofbattlei  With  the  soldier 
of  Louis  XIV^  his  word  was  sa^ 
cred:— the  soldier  of  Bonaparte,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  scruple  t^ 
break  h'ts  parule,  that  he  may  again 
partake  in  the  glory,  the  cont^uest, 
and  the  plunder,  of  his  companions 
in  arms.  But  though  the  nulitary 
character  of  the  modem  Frencb 
was  thus  ignominiously  disinguish- 
ed  from  that  which  prevailed  m  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV^  it  was  more 
formidable  to  the  repose  of  Europe^ 
both  by  Its  peculiar  nature,  and  by 
the  habits  and  talents  of  the  man 
by  whom  it  was  wielded.  / 

Bonaparte  became  a  favourite  at 
first  with  the  French  nation,  be^  ' 
cause  he  freed  them  from  a  state  of 
disorder  and  anarchy,  and  restored 
them  to  something  like  a  regular 
and  fixed  government :  this  hold  on 
their  |rratitude  was  converted  into 
enthusiastic  admiration  by  his  con- 
quests, which  were  so  rapid,  exten- 
sive, and  splendid,  that  the  French 
people  hoped  the  time  was  at 
length  approaching  when  they  were 
to  become,  what  Louis  XIV.  had 
in  va|^  endeavoured'  to  render  thenv 
the  conquerors  and  •  possessors  of' 
Europe.  Thus, was  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  still  furtlier  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  FreiMdi 
nation  coinciding  with '  him  in  his 
schemes  of  conquest :  and  it  is  fur- 
ther worthy  oi  remark,  that  «ll 
those  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  contri- 
buted at  the  same  liioe  to  render 
his  arr.ues  more  formidable,  and 
his  popularity  with  the  French  peo- 
ple more  permanent  and  certain. 
Yet,  notwithstanding;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances— notwitlistanding  near- 
ly the  whole  continent  of  Europt 
lay  exhausted  and  humbled  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  who  possessed  av 
army  of  at  least  half  a  million,  ac* 
customed 
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customed  to  victory^and  command- 
ed by  officers  whose  thoughts  and 
talents  had  been  .solely  directed  to 
military  affairs ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  man>  besides  this .  army, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  who 
were  SviUing  and  able,  from  almost 
Inexhaustible  resources,  to  supply' 
him  with  French  troops  ;^-yct  we 
«ow  behold  him  driven  from  most 
of  his  conquests ;  beaten  ;  forsaken 
by  his  allies ;  and  compelled  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive.  Whence 
Ji&s  this  wonderful  change  arisen  ? 
to  what  causes  ought  it  to  be 
traced  ?  If  we  axe  not  mistaken, 
the  causes  mifst  be  sought  for,  part- 
ly in  the  nations  whi<£  had  been 
conquered,  and  partly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bonaparte. 

The  nations  of  the  continent,  for 
some  years  past,  must  have  most 
-sensibly  and  sdrely  felt  that  their 
ideas  respecting  the  French  were 
utterly  erroneous  ;  and  that,  though 
-their  first  wish  and  object  was  to 
-overturn  the    established  govern- 
ments, by  this  overthrow  they  did 
not  intend  to  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people :  the  oppressions 
of  the  French,  too,  were  o^that  na- 
ture and  description,  which  even 
those  most  ignorant  of  the  blessing^ 
of  liberty  must  feel  and  endeavour 
to  tlirowoflP;  for  not  only  Bona- 
parte himself  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  schemes  of  conquest,  but  all 
hi^  officers  and  soldiers  to  enrich 
Uiemselves,  plundered  the  inhabi- 
tants ia  the  most  merciless  manner  : 
indeed  d^  r?^iiUr  and   established 
system  of  spoliation  was  mm  ia  mo- 
tion wherever  the  French  became " 
masters  ;  and  those  who  could  not 
•understand  what  was  meant  by  the 
pos^ssion  or  the  loss  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  most   acutely  felt 
the  loss  of  their  property*     We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  difier- 
"ence  betweea  ^  French  military 


character  now  and  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV. :  in  those 
days,' no  doubt,  plunder  and  rapine 
were  too  common  ;  but  they  were 
not  attended  with  those  coarse  and 
brutal  manners  j^  the  officers  which 
mark  the  French  officers  of  die  pre- 
sent day.  Besides  this  spoliation* 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries  perceived  their  friends 
and  relations  dragged  away  to  fight 
the  battles  of  France  ;  and  under 
all  these  sufferings  they  durst  nc^ 
utter  a  whispered  4:omplainu  To 
these  personal  sources  of  disaf^ 
fection  wer^  added  the  degrading 
idea  of  the  loss  of  their  nationu  ' 
independence ;  which,  though  it 
iiad  been  extinct  for  some  time, 
was  revived  with  a  sense  6f  (hetr 
misery ;  and  the  thought  that  diey 
were  subject  to  a  foreign  powes-* 
and  so  subject,  nott  &&  they  expect- 
ed, in  order  to  be  rendered  more 
happy,  but  to  undergo  additional 
aftd  aggravated  misery— must  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  in* 
dignation  and  disaffection  to  the 
French.    • 

But  these  causes  were  rendered 
still  more  operative  by  the  pecu- 
liar character  and  views  of  Bona- 
parte: not  content  with  levying 
the  most  heavy  and  oppressive  con- 
tributions on  the  cohqttered  nations 
of  the  continent,  he  endeavoured  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ing these  contributions,  by  prohi- 
biting their  commercial  intercourse 
with  England :  for,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  nis  implacable  hostility  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  absurd  and 
itnd^.tthemes  to  which  that  anti» 
pathy  incited  himy<.we  may  justly 
ascribe  the  changed  state  of  his 
fortunes.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  his  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  prompted  him  to  his 
anti-con^nerciol  decrees,  which  ia 
their  operation  grekdy  aggravate 
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ing  die  distress  of  the  contineat» 
exasperated  their  minds  still  more 
as<ainst  him.  By  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  he  displayed  his  total 
ignorance  concerning  the  natttre 
;ind  operations  oif  commerce ;  and 
b/his  conduct  towards  Spain,  in 
which  ^Iso  his  hostility  to  England 
was  md,nifest  and  operating^  he  dis« 
corered  his  ienorance  oJF  mankind. 
Lord  Wellesl^y  obsenred,  speaking 
in  die  house  of  lords  of  Booaparte,. 
that  he  was  of  that  order  of  men» 
who  create  to  themselves  great  re- 
verses ;  and  it.  certainly  is  a  wise 
dispensation  of  proTidence,  that, 
even  in  characters  of  great  wicked- 
ness and  great  talents,  there  gene« 
rally  are  some  passiotis  so  orer- 
poWering  as  to  destroy  die  wickM* 
ness,and  itndet  useless  the  talents, 
with  which  they  co-exist.  But,  in 
the  second  .p)ace,  it  wsls  of  little 
moment  'that  the  nations  of  the 
eontinent  should  be  disposed  to 
throw  oiF  the  yoke  of  Bpnaipafte } 
or  that  tlieir  sentiments  respecting 
the  Tiews  and  principles  of  the 
French  should,  from  wofiil  expe« 
rience,  be  radically  changed  :  still 
the  impression  remained,  that  their 
generals  axtd  amilieswere  invincible; 
and  even  had  this  been  destroyed, 
itill  their  armies  were  excessively 
pomerous,  and,  pressed  so  round 
the  enslaved  nations,  that  they  had' 
no  time  or  opportunity  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  Before, 
therefore,  ihere  Was  the  les^t  thance 
for  the  restoration  of  independence 
and  liberty,  to  the  continent;  the 
character  of*  invincibility  which  the 
Fr^ch  generals  and  afmies  had  s€^ 
long  possessed,  must  be  dc^troycfd, 
and  the  armite  themselves  reduced 
in  numbers,' and  removed  frdm  their 
tommanding  situation.  Both  these 
things  Bonaparte  himself  brought 
litlxHit,  and  tne  passions  of  the  ty- 
^iM  wrought  OM  tht  h»ppifteH  of 


Europe  and  his  on^  ruin,  at  a  time 
when  all  other  means  appeared  in* 
adequate  to  those  most  moipentoi^  A 
and  desirable  ends;  .  Thesa  pas-' 
sipns  were,,  his  insatiable  ambition* 
his  unbending  and  furious  obst'i 
tiacy;  afid  his  hatr^  to  England^ 
^he  first  impediment  to  his  ambi-^ 
tious  desires  on  the  continent  of  Eo^ 
rope  arose  in  Spain ;  in  a^  country 
from  which  he  could  have  anticw 
bated  no  resistance;  and  which# 
nad  he  hot  been  utterly  ignorant  o€ 
the  minds  and  feeliilgs  aiid  preju^ 
dices  of  mankind,  he  might  easily 
and  most  com|iletely  have  rendered 
the  abject  instrument  of  his  de^ 
signs  against  EngUndi  But  he  aimi 
ed  at .  accomplishing  his  object  hf 
those  meaiis  which  infused  a  spirit 
of  determined  resistance  into  the 
hitherto  listless^  or  yielding  inhabit 
tants  of  the  peninsula  i  he  goaded 
them  on,  by  his  unprincipted  and 
outrageous  conduct,  to  efibrts  of 
which  they  were  before  dtemed  ini 
capable.  •  Being  thus  opposed  b^ 
the  people  at  large,  he  soon  disco* 
vered  that  his  talents,  were  noil 
adapted  to  this  species  of  warfare  4 
for,  in  all  the  dampai^ns  which  tha 
French  haye  fought  in  the  penini 
sula,  there  has  been  a  total  wane 
df  that  combination,  compressionj 
of  force;  unity  of  action,  and  rapid 
activity  of  movement,  to  which 
they  were  iii  su^h  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  their  victories  in  othet 
parts  'of  the  continent  of  Europei 
The  resistance  of  the  Spaniardsy 
however,  would  probably  have  been' 
ineffectual  towards  their  deli  Verancet  . 
had  they  not  .been  assisted  by  the 
British;  and  the  victories  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  in  the  peninsula  first  broke  ihe 
spell  of  French  invincibility.  ThS 
degraded  and  enslaved  countries  of 
Europe  contemplated  the  events 
that  were  passing  there  with  most 
deap  and  aw^  i^tivtst ;  and  whei^ 
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diey  saw  their  oppressors  dtfeated 
and  thwarted  in  their  plans,  their 
ewn  hopes  of  deliyerance  began  to 
revive*  Had  Bonaparte  possessed 
that  penetration  for  which  at  one 
lime  he  had  ample  and  ^eral 
.  credit,  he  would  not,  if  he  could 
have  possibly  prerenjed  it,  have 
fufiered  the  chiaracter  of  his  ar- 
mies for  invincibility  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Spain.  '  If  he  could 
have  defeated  the  English  there,  he 
wouldhavedonemoreforthe  ppma- 
nent  establishment  of  his  power  on 
the  continent,  and  the  furtherance 
i>f  his  schemes  against  this  country, 
tiianby  theezteiraionof  hisconquests 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  For- 
tunately however  for  manlcind,  he 
was  either  indisposed  or  unable 
successfully  to  encounter  the  Eng- 
lish armies  in  the  peninsula  ;  and 
every  victory  which  they  achieved 
there,  may  justly  be  con^dered  as 
tending  towards  the  liberation,  not 
only  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  of 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  While 
also  the  dread  of  his  power  was 
thus  undergoing  a  gradual  but  si- 
lent diminution,  the  hatred  of  his 
tyranny  was  becoming  more  deep- 
ly rooted,  more  extensive,  and 
more  influential ;  one  feelir.g  and 
sentiment  animated  the  countries 
which  he  had  subdued  and  oppres- 
sed {  they  took  ^ame  to  themselves, 
for  submitting  to  a  tyranny,  which 
even  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  least 
warlike  natbns  of  Europe,  had 
dared  successfully  to '  resist :  but 
the  presence  of  an  immense  French 
anssy,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
bringing  into  one  nuss,  and  making 
to  bear  on  one  point,  the  scattered 
power  of  the  oppressed  nations,  and 
the  complete  disorganization  of 
Ibeir  governments  which  Bona- 
parte had  effected,  prevented  them 
from  rising  against  him.  This 
litling  o£  hatred  and.  disifiectioa 


tbwaidshim  be  must  have  kflowai 
but  he  was  not  of  a  dispontion  ei- 
ther to  wish  to  convert  it  intor  at- 
tachment, or  to  dread  its  efets ; 
and  at  the  very  foment  when  it 
was  prevented  from  bursdng  forth 
a^nst  him,  solely  by  the  dread  of 
his  immense  armies,  he  began  a 
W7a  which  annihilated  those  ar- 
mies. In  the  comiinencement  of 
that  war,  we  may  bdidd  his  aonbi- 
tion,  and  his  liatred  towards  Eng-, 
land  operating  :  in  the  conduct  yet, 
we  may  trace  clearly  the  moil 
blind  and  mad  obstinacy  :-«-dios,  as 
wehavehad  occasion  moredianonce 
to  remark,  his  own  passiens  hm 
worked  out  the  overthrow  of  his 
tyranny^  and,  in  the  dispensations-of 
Providence,  have  been  made  tht 
means  of  his  own  chastisement. 
Who  that  witnessed  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  before  he  began  the  war 
with  Russia ;  the  immensity  of  his 
army,  not  more  formidable  for  its 
numbers  than  for  the  quality  of  the 
troops  of  which  it  was  composed  | 
the  skill  and  experience  of  its  oom* 
manders  i  the  completeness  ,of  its 
equipment  in  every  respect  ^  and 
the  proud  confidence  with  winch  iu 
former  victories  inspired  it ;  could 
have  anticipated  that  it  would,  in 
the  space  of  a  very  few  moittfas» 
be  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  die 
prowess  and  numbers  of  its  oppo- 
nents, as  by  the  rashness  and  foUjf 
of  its  comn^ander  ?  and  that  his 
rashness  and  foUy  should  have  been 
so  extreme,  as  to  have  urged  hin^ 
to  conduct  his  army  into  the  verf 
heart  of  tlie  Russian  empire  at  the 
commencement  of  winter?  We 
are  naturally  astonished  at  a  cause 
so  simple,  yet  so  unthought  of, 
producing  the  destruction  of  such 
a  mighty  force ;  and  had  we  been- 
foretold  that  it  was  to  have  been 
annihilated,  this  cause  of  tts  anni<^ 
hilattODf  in  aU  jTobAHitjf  would 
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tiaive  been  the  hst  that  would  hare 
taggested  itself  to  our  isu^tna* 
iioQ. 

'How  completely  now  hare  Bo- 
tti^arte  and  his  opponents  changed 
ifaeir  situations  and  prospects!  They 
have  well  disciplined  and  yeterah 
troops,  no  loager^ioubtfhl  respect* 
tog  their  success ;  but  equally  con- 
fioenc^  from  what  ther  know  of 
tbeoM^Tesand  of  their  leado^  and 
from  wliat  they  have  done,  that 
they  are  superior  to  the  troops  of 
the  enemy.  Bonaparte,  on  the  other 
hauid»  has  lost  that  army  by  which 
he  was  raised  to  his  high  eleva- 
tioo;  and*  what  is  more,  the,  opi- 
nbn  of  his  great  talents  and  his  is* 
findhBity  is  broken.    The  whole 
plan  of  the  Russian  campaign  be^ 
trayed  a  want  of  combination  and 
foresght,  which,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  brought  him  down  ^t  least 
to  the  level  of  a  common  general; 
while  the  rashness  and  obstinacv  of 
his  candoct  throughout  the  whole 
^f  k,  proved  that  these  possessed 
such  a  mastery  over  him^  as,  when- 
ever they    operated,  must  render 
bis  military  talents  o[  no  sexvtce* 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  re- 
marks we  have>spokien  of  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  as  a^  an  end :   we 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  so,  as  far  as 
respects  its  operation  on  the  iode^ 
peodence  and  liberty  of  Europe ; 
and  this  opinion  we  entertain,  not 
MO  nmch    from   the  consideration 
Alt  he  has  losr  his  means  of  con* 


quest  by  'losing  his  veteran  troops, 
and  bein^  stripped  of  a  great  sham 
of  his  military  reputation,  as  from 
the  more  gratifying  belief,  that  the- 
people  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
continent  at  last  perceive  that  their 
interest  is  one  and  the  same,  sjtnd 
that  that  Ihterest  dire<cts  them  to 
unite  most  cordially  and  firmly  ia 
opposing  the  future  attempts  of  tfio 
French.  As  this  moral  change  in 
the  opinions  and  character  of  tfie 
people  and  sovereigns  of  the  conti- 
nent has  undoubtedly  taken  places 
and  as,  while  yet  it  is  in  its  freshnesf- 
and  vigour,  they  are  superior  m  the 
number  and  equipment  of  their, 
troops,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  hope,  that,  with  this  feeling  and. 
this  superiority,  they  will  place  their* 
independence  out  of  the  reach  of; 
any  future  invader.  We  have  in- 
cidentally noticed  one  mode  in^ 
which  Britain  has  contributed  to- 
wards this  grand  and  glorious  con- 
summation, bj  her  persevering  and 
victorious  career  in  the  peninsula  : 
but  in  several  other  points  of  view 
this  country  deserves  praise  for  her 
resistance  to  Bonaparte ;  and  when 
her  inhabitants  feel  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made,  the  privations' 
which  they  endured,  and  the  bur- 
dens which  they  have  entailed  on 
themselves  ana  their  posterity  in 
this  contest,  let  them  recollect  what 
has  been  the  equivalent,— the  free- 
dom of  Europe,  and  the  gratitude 
of  her  inhabiu^ts  towards  Brkain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

texertlMis  ofBriiam  in  the  Cause  of  Europe  not  confined  to  Spam-^tfer  pfcHhU 
ary  Jssuia^i — Consequences  of  that  great  Increase  of  the  Nationaf  Deht^-^ 
Thii  however  not  sit  great  as  it  atfiars  to  he^^Fifstf  hecause  the  Vahe  tf 
'  Money  is  much  decreaied-^Secondiy^  hecause  the  Population  is  more  nunie* 
rous  ;  and  lazily 9  on  account  of  our  Improvements  in  Machinery^  and  increased 
Capital  and  Industry-^^Taxation  nevertheless  nearly  reached  its  hightfii 
Point— ^i^stissity  of  lightening  the  Burdens  of  the  State  admitted  bj  the 
Chancellar  of  the  Exchequer — Bis  Plan  of  tmanee-^Principle  of  tt  not 
incompatible  with  the  Pfincitles  of  the  Sinking  Fund-^Its  jfd^Mntagtf-^b^ 
fictions  to  S^^Present  TroOif  ^cj  ofCteat  Britain. 

sent  war  with  France,  even  mini- 
sters, by  the  financial  measures  of 
1812,  seemed  disposed  ta  admits 
Before  however  we  proceed  to  the' 
statement  and  explanation  of  these 
.  measures,  it  will  be  proper  to  dfier 
some  obserrations  on  the  national 
debt,  for  the  puroose  of  showing 
that  it  fs  not  actually  so  great  as  it 
appears  to  be ;  and  that  there  may 
be  hereafter  causes  which  may  en- 
able the  nation  to  6ear  a  much 
larger  amount  than  the  present,  a^ 
there  have  been  and  are  causes' 
which  liave  inabled  it  to  bear  anr 
amount  much  greater  than  political 
oeconomists  anttcij^ted.* 

In  the  first  phce,.  then,  the  debt 
is  not  actually  so  enormous  as  it 
appears  to  be  r  every  person  ^ho* 
directs  his  thoughts  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  tery  great  rise  in  die' 
price  of  all  commodities  which  hai^- 
taken  place  within  these  thirty  years* 
is  soon  convinced  that  this  rise  it 
in  a  great  measure  nominal ;  that»: 
as  all  commodities  have  risen» 
^ough  not  in  the  same  proportion^' 
their  comparative  value  cannot 
be  so  much  altered  as  at  first  k 
would  appear  to  be;  and  that 
though  more  money  ir  given  for 
each,  yet,  as  that  money  costs  less 
labour,  the  real  cost  is  not  much  if 
at  all  increased.  So  it  is  with  the 
aational  debt ;  we  pay  much  more' 
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IN  the  last  chaptef  we  hinted  that 
Great  Britainnad  contributed  to- 
wards the  liberation  of  the  coiitiitent 
from  the  presence  and  oppression  of 
fjie  French  in  several  respects,  be- 
sides the  example  of  successful  re-: 
ttstance  to  their  armies,  which  she 
iiad  so  honourably  and  gloriously 
exhibited  in  the  peninsula.  In  na 
respect  however  were  her  exertions 
and  sacrifices  greater,  in  ber  own 
cause  and  that  of  the  civilized 
world,  than  in  the  immense  sums 
which  she  raised  for  the  prosecu-* 
tion  of  the  war  or  the  aid  of  her 
allies.  We  are  no#  so  accunom- 
cd  to  hear  of  a  debt  of  nearly  one 
thousand  millions,  of  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  one  hundred  millions,an- 
Aually,  and  of  loans  raised  witliout 
the  smallest  difficulty  to  the  amount 
of  SO  or  40  millions,  that  we  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  compa- 
xatrvdy  small  population  from 
whicn  they  proceed.  The  specu- 
lations of  Hume  and  others^  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  are 
well  known  :  long  before  it  should 
bave  reached  its  present  amount, 
Aey  confidently  predicted  our  in- 
abiuty  to  discharge  tlie  interest  of 
it,  and'  consequently  a  national 
bankruptcy .-^That  it  ihust  have  its 
Bmits,  none  will  deny ;  and  that 
fhose  limits  were  nearly  approach- 
ed; in-  ^xne  ca^s^^uring  our  pre- 
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than  ^^t  did  thirty  years  ^go  for 
our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our 
houses ;  we  also  pay  much  morp 
than  we  did  at  the  former  period 
towards  the  support  and  exigencies 
of  the  nation ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  increase  is  only  partly  nominal, 
(hough,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is 
more  strictly  an4  pomple(ely  no« 
minal  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
commodities  than  with  respect  to 
taxation.  The  real  mode  ox  calcu- 
lating the  increase  in  both  cases,  of 
estimating  that  part  of  th^  increase 
vhich  is  a  real  bi^rden,  i»  tp  coi^i- 
pare  it  with  the  increase  in  the 
Images  of  our  labour,  o^  in  the  pra«; 
fits  of  our  trade  ^nd  profession: 
if  we  find  that  we  get  a^  much  more 
for  OUT  labour  (tau^ing  that  word  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense)  as 
we  pay  for  our  provisions,  ficc.  they 
cannot  be  said  justly  to  be  rats^ed  to 
us :  and  if  we  also  and  ;hat  the  rate 
of  oar  labour  has  ^isen  proportion- 
ately to  the  increase  of  taxationi  then 
taxation  is  actually  no  more  to  us 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago«  It  is 
not  the  case  however,  s^  we  have 
already  remarked,""  with  respect  to 
taxktion;  except  perhaps  with  the 
lower  or  Jersof  the  community ;  for, 
as  government  lias.  alw;^s  been 
sparing  of  thea\  in  taxation,  it  is 
probable  that  their  wages  have  in- 
creased in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  taxes  which  they  pay; 
ivhile,  on  the  otlier  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  proportion  to 
the  increaseL  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities. The  reverse,  it  is  believed, 
is  the  case  with  most  ot]ier  classes : 
the  wages  of  their  labour,  generally 
speaking,  has  risen  nearly  in  an 
«iual  ratio  to  the  increased  price  of 
commodities,  while  it  has  not  near- 
ly done  so  in  proportion  to  the  in-, 
crease  of  taxation.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  those  who  jpossess  only  a 
^td  incoioe  must  suffer  irx^^- 


diably,  and  very  greatly,  koth  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
and  the'increase  of  taxation. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  tazatioq 
has  not  increased  actuallv  witbia 
the  last  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years^ 
^o  mnch  as  it  appears  to  have  donei 
because  the  number  of  ^ople  who 
pay  the  taxes  is  now  much  greater 
than  it  was  at  those  periods.  When 
yre  talk  of  the  national  debt  of  Bri* 
tain  havmg  been  only  one  hundred 
millions  huf  a  century  or  more  ago* 
^nd  of  its  being  nearly  one  thou- 
sand millions  now^  we  should  take 
into  our  account,  that  at  the  former 
period  our  population  was  scarcely 
one  half  of  what  it  is  now  ;  bbta 
debts  have  indeedbeen incurred, and 
the  interest  of  them  is  paid,  by  the 
people  of  Britain;  but  assuredly 
the  number  of  payers  affects  in  no 
small  degree  tne  amount  of  each 
person's  contfibution.     If  we  sup« 

gose  that,  whe^  the  debt  was  ope 
undred  millions,  the  population  of 
this  country  was  only  one  half  of 
what  it  is  at  present,  then  the  real, 
debt  paid  by  the  nation  will  not  be 
increased  nearlv  in  the  same  pro« 
portion  in  which  it  appears  tQ  be : 
m  fa.ct,  on  this  supposition,  being 
distributed  over  twice  the.  number 
of  people,  each  person's  contribun 
tion  is  only  dye  times  greater  than 
what  it  was  when  the  debt  was  only 
one  hundred  millions,  instead  of  be- 
ing ten  times  greater  \  and  it  to  this 
consideration  we  addth^^brmer  one, 
that  the  price  of  all  labour  is  at  least 
double  what  it  was  when  the  debt 
was  one  hundred  anions,  and  con- 
sequently that  each  persen  pays  only 
one-half  what  he  appears  to  pay; 
this  again  will  reduce  it  from  Rye 
hundred,  millions,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  In  other  words, 
on  thes^  suppositions,  there  are  twice 
the  number  of  people  to  pay  the  debt 
that  there  were  when  it  was  only 
9pe  himdred  millions,  and  the  value 
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of  money  has  decreased  at  least  one 
half  since  that  period.  After  ail» 
however}  tliere  must  be  a  consider- 
able portion  of  error  in  these  specu* 
lattons:  but  of  this  fact  jhere  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  though  the  interest 
of  the  natbnal  debt,  and  the  taxes 
laid  on  for  the  expenses  of  govern* 
inent,  press  very  heavily  on  many 
j)arts  of  the  community,  that  pres- 
«ure  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  of  taxation ; 
for,  if  we  may  credit  history,  Britain 
found  nearly  as  great  diflSculty  in 
paying  ten  millions  of  (axes  annu- 
ally, as  she'  now  does  in  paying 
nearly  fifty  millions.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, ton  which  .our  attention 
is  principally  fixed,  which  astonishes 
the  world,  and  which,  though  it 
exist  among  ourselves,  we  hardly 
know  how  to  explain.  It  would 
be  irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  work  to  enter  on  a  formal 
and  long  explanation  of  it;  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  as  all  real  ad- 
dition to  taxation,  as  well  as  all  real 
increase  of  personal  expenditure, 
must  be  paid  for  by.additional  pro- 
fit 5  in  it  we  are  to  look  for  the 
means  by  which  we  have  supported 
and  do  support  our  present  enor- 
mous taxations  ;  and  that  our  addi- 
tional profit,  in  a  national  point  of 
"view,  has  obtained  its  increase froni 
improvements  in  our  machinery ; 
from  increased  labour  and  addi- 
tional skill ;  and  particularly  from 
the  operations  of  large  and  accu- 
mulated capital:  for  from  these 
sources  all  jeal  taxes  must  ulct- 
xnately  be  paid  ;  and  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain  can  increase 
their  trade  and  commerce  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  their 
taxes,  they  will  be  paid  without  dif- 
ficulty. Of  this  truth,  and  of  the 
general  truth  upon  which  this  is 
founded,  that  the  spring  of  Britain's 
power  and  wealth  arises  from  her 
trade  and  commerce,   Bonaparte 


was  perfectly  aware  ;  and  bis  mea^ 
sures  theremre,  as  we  have  seen» 
were  directed  to  the  exclosion  of 
that  commerce  from,  the  continent. 
The  effects  of  this  exclusion  on  the 
continent  we  have  already  adverted 
to:  its^iectson  Britain  we  must  now 
consider.  Besides  using  his  utmost 
efforts  tb  shut  out  our commercefrom 
the  contineiityBonaparteh  ad  contriv- 
ed toembroilusin  a  war  with  America 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Thus, 
our  manufiicturers  being  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  a  market  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition ;  trade 
languished  throughout  the  land  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  raih, 
if  not  utterly  impracticable,  in  the 
minister,  to  have  loaded  a  narrowed 
and  impeded  commerce  with  fresh 
taxes.  Under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Vansittart  came  forward  with 
his  nsw  plan  of  finance,  which  ifre 
shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  funding  system  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country  early  iii 
the  18th  century ;  and  from  this 
period  till  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  though  some  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  a  sink- 
ing fund,  they  were  soon  abandoiv- 
ed ;  the  principal  object  of  our  fi» 
nancial  measures  being  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
year,  by  borrqwing  such  sums  sts 
were  necessary  for  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  and  laying  on  taxes 
to  such  an  amount  as  would  pay 
the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed^ 
Peace  was  regarded  as  the  proper 
season  for  paying  off  the  debt ;  and 
during  its  short  intervals,  the 
schemes  for  establishing  a  sinking* 
fund,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  were  set  on  foot;  but 
they  were  so  ineffectual,  as  between 
the  peace  of  ^trecbt  and  the  dose 
of  the  American  war  to  have  paid 
off  only  8,33O,OC0A  '  In  conse- 
quence  of  dxe  depressed  slate  <^f 
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jAiblic  credit  at  the  close  of  this 
war,  and  the  great  expenses  which 
It  had  occasbnedy  Mr.  Pitt  laid  the 
basis  of  a  sinking  fund  by  the  acts 
of  17,86  and  1792.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  inquire,  whether  he 
adopted  the  most  provident  and 
ceconomical  scheme;  whateverwere 
the  merits  of  it*  he  adhered  to  it 
most  strenuoasly  and  closely.  When 
die  first  French  revoludonary  war 
commenced)  Mn  Pitt  thought  it 
sufficient  to  supply  the  military  and 
naval  expenses  by  loans,  permit- 
ting the  operations  of  the  lunding 
system  to  go  on  towards  thegradual 
redemption  of  the  debt./  In  1797» 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  the  war^  and 
of  there  being  no  prospect  of  its 
conciuaon,  he  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  equalize  the  income 
vMi  the  ^penditure  of  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly  in  1798  he  esta- 
blished a  ^eral  tax  on  income,  in- 
tended, with  the  aid  of  some  other 
war  taxes,  **  to  provide  within  the 
year  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  expenses,  and  also  to  repay, 
within  81  few  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  all  debt  contracted 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund  in  each  year.''  In  the  yeai-s 
1808,  4,  and  6,  lord  Sidmouth 
and  lord  GienviUe  adopted  plans 
for  increasing  the  national  income : 
the  object  of  the  scheme  of  the 
latter  (which  is  more  generally, 
known  under  the  appellation  of  lord 
Henry  Petty's  scheme)  was  to  les- 
sen the  necessitjr  of  additional  tax-  . 
ation ;  on  the  simple  but  certainly 
improvident  plan  of  borrowing  th^ 
interest  as  wall  as  the  principal, 
and  of  mortgaging  the  war  taxes. 
Takine  the  average  of  the  public 
eipen£ture  (exclusive  of  the  sink- 
ing fund)  for  the  years  1806  and 
1807»  it  was  rather  lAore  than 
80,000,0002.;  while  the  national 
income  for  the  latter  year  was  only 


59^700,000/.  By  taking  the  ave*  . 
nge  of  the  next  three  years,  18Q9» 
l£  and  11,  it  appeared  that  the 
net  produce  of  the  public  income 
was  about  64,000,000/.  This,  with' 
the  addition  of  the  taxes  imposed 
in  1811  and  1812,  wQuld  seem  to 
leave  a  considerable  surplus  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  in 
I807»  when  the  expenditure  was' 
greater  than  the  income ;  but  the 
increased  charge  of  unredeemed 
debt  since  that  year  was  to  be 
added  to  the  expenditure.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  equalize  the  receipt' 
and  expenditure  of  the  country,  on 
an  average  of  the  years  I809»  1810^ 
and  181 1,  the  amount  of  the  sum- 
to  be  provid<^d  was  estimated  at 
9»0Q0,000/.  Mr.  Vansittart  waa 
fully  sensible,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  **  to  raise  this  sum  by  an  im«. 
mediate  imposition  of  new  taxes,  in 
addition  to  the  great  exertions  al- 
ready made,  .would  be  coosideied 
as  a  very  h«ivy  burden ;  and  one. 
the  severity  of  which  might  be  felt 
still  more  sensibly,  from  an  appre* 
lension,  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
that  such  a  sacrifice  might  even<* 
tually  prove  to  have  been  unneces« 
sary,  as  many  supposable  and  even 
probable  cases  may  arise  during 
.the  continuance  of  the  war,  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  very 
considerably  to  reduce  our  ex* 
penses.*' 

.  All  therefore  which  ought  to  hk 
expected  from  a  permanent  war 
system  was,  that  it  should  provide 
for  such  a  scale  of  expense  as  would 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  state 
of  war ;  without  including  the  pay* 
ment  of  such  sums  as  extraordinary 
exertions  had  rendered,  or  might 
render' necessary.  At  Hrst  si^hc  it 
mav  appear  that  the  sinking  fund  i» 
really  part  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture |  but  it  ought  to  be  consi*^ 
dered,  that  by  cancelling  a  certain 
portion  of  the  debt,  each  year,  i^ 
O  i  neducea 
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Induces  the  debt  really  incurred  to 
the  amount  in  which  th^  sum  bor- 
rowed exceeds  the  suih  to  be  rer 
Seemed;  the  equalisation  of  the 
pubFic  expenditure  and  income 
'  therefore  may  justly  fee  coi^sidered 
ks  a  principal  advantage  of  the 
jinking  fund,  no  less  than  the  ac- 
tual redeihption  of  the  debt.  Thp 
lirst  object  the  sinking;  fni\d  has 
already  effected ;  at  least  so  far 
9s  the  expenditure  consists  in  the 
Vsu:d  charges  of  the  war,  and  does 
not  include  its  extraordinary 
charges.  As  therefore  the  sinkmg 
fundhad  thus  completely  effected 
^e  of  its  objects,  Mr.  Vansittart 
bought  that  its  ar^ngement  might 
be  altered  without  violating  the 
provision^  of  the  act  bf  l'/92; 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
fdteratioB,  the  weight  of  further 
burdens,  which,  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  impose  on  th(^  nation, 
•Would  be  diminished.  In  order  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  consequences 
pf  .this  proposed  alteration  in  the 
^rrangemeht  of  the  sinking  fund, 
the  consequences  which  it  had  ac^ 
tually  produced  on  the  reden\pti6n 
of  the  debt  require  to  be  consi- 
•^ered.  On  the  first  establishment 
of  this  fund  in  1786,  the  debt  was 
i40,000,000i ;  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Vansittart  camp  forward  with 
bis  new  plan,  of  financej  this  surp 
had  been  completely  redeemed,  in 
a.  great  measure  by  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  1786;  but 
partly  also  by  the  provision  made 
tor  the  redemption  of  loans  since 
contracted,  and  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  purchase  of  life  anhuides.7— 
By  the  act  of  179^  provision  is 
directed  to  be  made  for  the  redemp- 
tion, within  45  years^  of  all  debts 
contracted  subsequently  to  the  pass- 
ing of  that  act;  and  within  that 
limit,  power  was  left  to  parliament 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  redemp- 
tion |  ^d  this  power  it  ba^exer- 


cised  at  different  times.  In  the 
years  1798,  179i,  and  1800,  tkx 
provision  was  made  for  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  was  charged  upo^  the 
income  taip;  but  it  was  proposed 
that  these  sums  shoul4  be  redeemed 
by  prolonging  the  tax  after  peace 
was  restored.  In  the  year  i802, 
when  the  income  tax  was  repealed, 
and  other  funds  were  provided  for 
paying  the  interest  of  these  loans, 
parliament  again  exercised  its  dis- 
cretionary power,  as^  granted  to  it 
by  the  act  of  l792t  and  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  mal^e  immMtate 
provision  f(  v  the  redemption  of  the 
principal;  leaving  this  to  be  ef- 
fected by '  the  prolonged  operation 
of  the  smking  fund  already  ex* 
isting. 

From  this  statement,  Mr.  Van- 
sittatt  contended  it  ^as  evident, 
that  the  financial  measure  he  pro- 
posed was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  aqy  act  of  parliament  regrarding 
the  sinking  fund;  and  d^it  itt 
principle  had  been  re^ognii^  and 
slcted  upon  in  previous  years ;  for 
the  enactments  of  the  act  ef  1792, 
the  principal  and  mo$t  important 
one  on  the  subject,  would  be 
fvilly  complied  with,  so  long  as 
provision  was  made,  in  any  man-^ 
ner,  for  the  redemption  of  each 
respective  portion  of  the  public 
debt,  within  forty*five  years  from 
the  period  in  which  it  was  contract- 
^ed.  Mr.  Vansittart  further  con* 
tended,  that  it  would  be  equally^ 
consistent  with,  the  act  of  1792, 
**  either  to  redeem  any  number  of 
loans,  by  applying  to  the  separata 
redemption  of  each,  the  distinct' 
portion  of  the  sinking  fond  created 
at  the  time  of  its  being  contracted* 
or  by  applying  the  whole  fund,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  total  irej 
demption  of  the  first  contracted 
loan,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  th^ 
seyeral  succeeding  loans,  in  theif 
•  xe^pecuvt 
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^iBspectiire  drder,  so  that  each  of 
them  should  be  redeemed  within  45 
years  from  its  bemg  raised/' 

Mr.  Vanstttart  therefore  had  his 
ichoice  of  these  two  plans»  or  ra- 
ther of  these  two  principles^  apon 
iriiich  to  construct  his  financial 
arrangements;  but  the  first  apr 
peared  to  him  to  have  fewer  advan- 
tages than  the  second,  fir  the  first, 
t)|e  wh<Ae  charge  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  would  be  appro- 
priated»  without  any  relief  to  the 
public,  until  the  whole  bf  one  of 
the  loans  should  be  completely  re^ 
deemed  by  the  exclusive  operation 
of  the  one  p«r  cent,  originally  at- 
tadied  to  it :  of  coun^  as  this  could 
iiot  happen  in  less  than  forty  years, 
the  public  would  be  unbenefited  by 
this  measure  daring  that  time.-— 
Whereas,  by  the  second  mode,  se- 
veral of  die  loans  which  were  first 
contracted,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  a  war  of  great  duration,  would 
be  redeemed  previously  to  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  and  thus  would  fur- 
nish the  means  of  proyiding  for  a 
fiiesh  charge.  Ancdier  advantage 
from  this  mode  would  be,  that  this 
mouTce  wotild  be  continually  in- 
creasing in  poportion  to  the  du^ 
ration  of  the  war.  But  a  still 
siore  important  advants^ge  would 
result  from  this  second  mode  $  for 
by  it  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
being  more  gradually  diffused  over 
the  whole  period,  wocdd  necessarily 
produce  less  alteration  in  the  state 
of  property*  This  advantage  is 
thus  fuither  illustrated  s|nd  entorc«td 
by  Mr.  Vansiaart :— *«  Successive 
redemption  is  indeed  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  regulation 
of  the  money  market,  as  the  rate 
of  interest  and  the  value  of  money, 
night  be  very  inconveniently  af- 
fected by  the  too  rapid  increase,  or 
the  too  sodden  feduetion,  of  the 
iBBtt  faroQght  into  circolation  by 
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the  sinking  f«md.  It  should  noc 
therefore  be  suffered  to  accumulate 
for  too  long  a  period ;  while,  oi» 
the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  too 
much  diminished  by  extinguishing 
at  once  too  laree  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt."  This  second  rnode^ 
thereJTore,  seemed  preferable  to  the 
first,  on  all  these  accounts;  and 
it  was  still  further  recommended 
by  the  circumstance,  that  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  period  of  its 
operation,  a  touch  smaller  portion 
of  the  national  resources  would  be 
occupied  in  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  Butitwasyettobedetermbedt 
whether  the  present  period  was  fi^- 
yourable  or  adverse  to  the  adoption 
of  this  mode.  That  it  Was  extreme* 
ly  and  peculiarly  favourable,  Mr. 
Vansittart  contended,  was  evident 
from  the  circumstance  already 
stated*  viz.  that  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  as  it  stood  when  Mr. 
Pitt  first  proposed  the  sinking  fund, 
had  actuary  been  redeemed  by  that 
fund. 

Such  were  the  principles  upon 
which  (he  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  proposed  his  plan  for  a  gradual 
and  equable  reduction  of  debt, 
with  great  immediate  advantage  to 
the  pul)lic.  The  first  step  towards 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  was 
to  enact  that  the  debt^r^  contracted 
should^  be  ^umed  fir$t  paid  off; 
whether  purchased  by  its  own 
sinking  fund,  or  by  any  other.  As 
a  suin  equal  to  the  whole  debt  as  it 
stood  m  1786,  was  already  pur* 
chased,  tlie  execution  of  this  plan 
only  required,  with  respect  either 
to  l^is  sum  so  redeemed,  or  to  anj 
hereafter  redeemed,  that  a  certificate 
of  its  redemption  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  ;  and  that  this 
stock  should  afterwards  be  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament ;  and  '<  li« 
able  to  be  cancelled  in  such  pro- 
porttOBS  and  at  such  tunes  as  parlia- 
'     .    mens 
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ment  may  direct  ;but  that  the  wholft 
sinking  fund,  created  hj'  the  ^ct 
cf'  1786,  shall  be  continued  and 
applied,  until  the  total  redemption 
of"  any  d^bt  now  existing,  or  which 
may  be  created  during  the  war. — 
Tlius  only  the  sinking  fund  appro* 
prfated  to  each  loan  would  be 
touched,  and  not  till  it  had  effected 
Its  purchase,  by  redeeming  the 
amount  of  its  loan,  while  the  grand 
sinking  fund  would  remain  m  its 
original  state  and  full  operation." 
•*  In  order,  however,  effectually  to 
secure  the  means  of  redeeming  all 
future  loans  within  45  years,  and  to 
prescrvea  proper  proportion  between 

.  the  sinking  fund  and  the  unre- 
deemed debt,"  Mr.  Vansittart  fur- 
tfxer  proposed,  that  whenever  ,the 
sum  borrowed  in  any  year  should 
exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  oif,  a 
sinking  fund  should' be  provided 
for  the  excess  of  loan,  equal  to  one 
half  of  its  interest ;  and  that  for  the 
vemainder  of  the  loan,  the  provision 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent. 
should  be  made  as  usual,  conform- 
ably to  the  act  of  1792.  There 
were  also  some  inferior  and  less 

.  important  arrangements,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detail :  but  we 
^U  proceed  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  system  ; 
after  which  we  shall  notice  some  of 
the  principal  objections  which  were  * 
nr^d  against  it. 

By  the  old  system,  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  loans  for  a 
great  number  of  years  will  be 
equal  to  the  loan  which  was  raised  in 
1812;  the  amount  of  this,  includ- 
ing the  exchequer  bills  funded^  was 
28,600,000/.  By  the  same  system, 
it  would  require  to  fund  thi^  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  for  four  years,  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
7i500,000/. ;  and  in  the  whole,  till 

'  the  year  1890,  abota  which  tixqe 


Che  debt  eoitsoUdated  m  I«Q» 
would,  at  that  rate  of  bttrest,  be 
redeemed,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long, 
taxes  would  be  required  to  the  a^ 
mount  of  upwairds  of  31,000,0002.  $ 
whereas,  by  Mr.  Vaiisitfiut's  idaa»  it 
would  require  joo  miw  taies  for  four 
years,  except  about  1,100,000/.  fi»r 
the  year  1 8 1 3,  in  order  to  make  sonoe 
necessary  immediate  additions  u> 
the  sinking  fund  ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes,  till  the  year  1830^ 
would,  by  the  same  plan,  not  ex- 
ceed 18,000,000/.  By  the  old  plan, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  as 
it  stood  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
would  be  paid  off'  about  the  year 
184^ ;  whereas  by  Mr.  Vaasittart's 
plan  it  would  be  paidoff about  1837. 
The  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  by  the  old  plan,  or  that 
of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  siaking  fond 
would  be  most  affScied.  Tul  dbe 
year  1830,  it  would .  be  much 
greater,  according  to  the  former  ; 
but  after  that  period  ibeanMHint 
will  be  nearly  equal.  In  one  re* 
spect,  however,   Mr.  Vansitta|t*s 

glan,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
as  the  adyantam:  its  operation 
on  the  sinking  £nd  will  be  aoore 
equable  and  nniferm.  - 

This  comparative  view:  of  the 
two  plans  has  proceeded  on  the 
i4^a,  that  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  the  annual  loan  will 
not  exceed  28,000,000/.  If  it 
should,  howev.er,  be  necessary  to 
raise  a  larger  sum,  Mr.  Vansittart 
acknowledges  that  the  advantages 
of  his  plan  would  be  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  redemption  of  the  existing  debt 
would  be  accelerated,  and  the  sink- 
ing fund  would  increase,  more  nu 
pidly.  The  eflSccts  of  tht  two  plans 
would,  of  course,  be  opposite, .  if 
the  snms  borrowed  were  diminish^ 
ed,  or  if  they  were  obtained  at  n 
l^tt  of  interest  bdow  5  per  cent^ 
-      fi«t 
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'  Bat  in  detailing  tlie  benefits  of 
Ihis  plan»  we  oagnt  to  look  beyond 
the  single  and  bare  circumstance 
that  no  fresh  taxes  would  be  re^ 
quisite  for  sonae  years ;  ance  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  cessation 
oTtaxes  would  improre  the  reve^ 
nue^  and  thus  lessen  the  amount 
10  be  borrowed.  That  this  b  not 
a  rash  anticipation  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  plan»  is  evident  from 
the  consequences  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  adoption  of  lord 
Henry  Petty 's  plan/ since  the  year 
1806.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  it  was  a  partial  relief  from  ad« 
(fitional  taxes,  and  this  lessened  the 
amount  of  the  sums  botrowed. 
Herxe,  as  the  relleffrom taxation  by* 
Mr.  Vansittart's  plan  will  by  more 
complete,  at  least  for  some  years, 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  that 
Aere  will  not  be  occasion  for  such 
heavy  loans,  on  the  supposition 
that  no  extraordinary  and  unfore- 
seen drcomstances  render  them  re- 
quisite}' for  it  ought  always  to  be 
recollected,  that  thb  and  every  other 
financial  scheme  must  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  our 
expenditure  will  be  similar  to  what 
St  has  latterly  been :  even  should  it 
be  greater,  the  plan  will  still  be  ef- 
fectual, though  not  to  such  extent  | 
and  its  policy  will  be  evident,  if  it 
render  the  loans,  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider 
this  plan  of  Mr.  Vansittart*s  in  its 
operations  during  peace:  in  this 
event,  the  sinking  fund  would  con- 
tinue to  accumulate,  as  it  does  at 
present,  at  compound  interest,  un- 
less parliament  should  deem  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
conveniences which  would  be. pro- 
duced by  too  rapid  a  diminution 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  to  cancel  the 
stock  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sioners.   Even  this,  qmoot  be  ceo- 


sidered  as  peculiarly  affecting  the 
plan  how  under  conside^^ion  | 
sinceit  must  equally  take  place  under 
the  old  mode  of  redemption,  when^ 
ever  the  progress  of  the  sinkingfinid 
should  be  found  to  be  too  rapid, 
**  In  case  our  old  mode  of  redemp^ 
tion  should  be  adhered  to,  such  a 
change,  whenever  it  might  uke 
place,  would,  however,  be  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  of  app^ring 
to  be  a  deviation  from  tne  esu- 
bUshed  principles  of  his  sinking 
fund ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Vaiw 
sittart's  plan,  it  would  obviously 
be  a  consequence  flowing  from 
them."  In  order,  however,  that  ^ 
no  alarm  or  apprehension  .miffht 
arise,  under  the  idea  that,  by  wis 
or  any  other  plan  which  inteifered 
with  the  operations  of  the  inking 
fund,  any  particular  portion  of  the 
national  debt  would  be  ultimate^ 
redeemed  within  forty-five  years 
from  its  creation,  according  to  tho 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1 792,  Mr« 
Vansittart  proposed  that  sufficient 
security  should  be  preserved  for 
that  purpose. 

There  is  still  another  point  of 
view  in  which  diis  plan  of  finance 
may  be  advantageously  placed,  on 
the  supposition  th^t  peace  was  re* 
stored  to  this  country ;  for  during 
peace,  from  it  would  result  the  fa* 
cility  of  keeping  in  reserve  the 
means  of  funding  a  large  sum,  as 
a  resource  in  case  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilitres :  this  fund  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a  fiew  years,  by  his  re* 
deemed  stock  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  commissioners;  and  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  conti- 
nually increasing.  It  would  be  ad- 
-viseable,  however,  not  to  reduce  it 
below  such  a  sum  as  mt^ht  be 
-thought  necessary  to.  keep  up  the 

Eubhc   credit    and   confidence    at 
omej  and  tormaintain  the  dignity 
of  the  country  abroad.    This  fund 
f  "Would 
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wonld/wheri  created,  present  a  no- 
Tel  and  gratifying  spectacle  ;  as  it 
woald  be  the  first  in$tanc^  of  an 
immense  accumulation  ^  pf  public 
product,  "  formed  without  tlie  im- 
jwrerisbment  of  any  individual^  ox: 
any  embarrassment  of  the  general 
c^irculation/' 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  to 
&ts  plan,  that  it  interferes  with  the 
Tery  principle  of  the  sinking  fund; 
Irat  this  objection,  when  closely  ex-' 
aznined,  will  be  found  to  be  irre- 
levant; in  fact,  this  plan  inter- 
feres with  the  sinking  fund  less 
dian  any  other  modification  of  that 
^snd,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  abused 
as  a  precedent  for  encroaching  upon 
it:  for  these  reasons  in  the  first 
place,  it  arises  out  of  the  principles 
of  the  sinking  fund  itself;  and  in 
the  secG^id  place,  it  depends  en-^ 
tirely  on  the  application  of  tlie 
stock  purchased  by  the  commis- 
noners.  Now  the  object  for  which 
the  stock  is  purchased,  is  un* 
doikbtedly  that  it  should  be  can- 
celled, sooner  or  later.  This  must 
take  place  in  any  possible  arrange* 
nent  of  the  sinking  fund;  and 
vader  these  cnrcumstances,  the  only 
qaestio,n  that  ^an  arise,  or  produce 
a;  difference  of  opinion,  must  respect 
the  time  and  mode  of  cancelling  it. 
Some  people,  who  entertain  in- 
dltstmct  notions  of  the  sinking  fund, 
aecm  to  misuke  its  very  nature 
and  purpose;  and  feel  violently 
and  unaccoohtably  prejudiced  a- 
ninst  any  scheme  which  should 
Save  a  tendency  to  mgdify  its  ope- 
sations :  but  the  great  and  ulti-. 
aoate  object  of  rt  undoubtedly  xs» 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  which  would  be  en- 
tailed apon  it  by  the  indefinite 
extension  of  the  public  debt.  With 
this  view  it  was  original^  created  ; 
and  to  answer  this  purpose,  govem- 
aocnt  have  aided  it  by  the  act  of 


1792.  If,  therefore.  It  is  made  ta 
answer  this  purpose  more  quickly 
or  more  certainly,  or  at  a  period 
when  the  nation  particularly  re^ 
quires  not  to  be  pressed  with  addi«. 
tional  taxes  I  in  any  or  all  of  these 
ca^s,  any  modification  of  it  .must 
be  ^gr^eable  to  its  original  princi- 
ples and  purposes,  instead  of  a 
deviation  frpm  them  ;  and  it  would 
be  s^b^urd  to  objj^ct  to  such  a  benen 
ficial  modification,  thus  consonant 
to  the  original  principles  and  pur«» 
poses  of  the.  sinking  fund,  because 
it  might  interfere  with  some  of  the 
collateral  ailyantages  of  that  fund^ 
which  were  not  contemp^^;(ed  whea 
it  was  created,  and  which,  m  every 
pomt  of  view,  are,  when  compared 
with  i:s  grand  object,  of  infinitely 
small  consequence,  ^f  l^ow,  as  it 
cannot  be  les^  important  ^9  prevent 
the  immediate  increase,  of  taxesc 
than  to  provide  for  their  future, 
possible  reduction,  ihat  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  arrang^ineht  of  a 
sinking  fund,  which,  while  it  pro-^ 
vi  de  for  the  altimate  discharge* 
of  debt,  within  a  certain  moderate 
period,  afforded  the  earliest  relief 
to  the  public,  and  limited  the  max-, 
imum  of  total  charge  within  the 
narrowest  compass." 
.  We  hav^  thus  given  the  principal 
statements  and  illustrations  which 
prove  the  expediency  of  Mr,  Van- 
sittart's  plan  of  finance.  We  have 
been  inaaced  to  go  so  much  into^ 
detail,  from  the  conviction  that  it 
is  a  plan  of  great  poUcical  wisdom^ 
which,  if  steadily  and  judiciously 
persevered  in»  must  afford  great 
Jielief  to  the  public^  That  it  was. 
suggested,  or  rather  rendered  n»» 
cessary,  by  the  peculiar  drcum*. 
stances  of  the  times,  ought  not  to^ 
be  brought  forward  as  an  argument 
against  it,  if  its  tendency  is  to  lessea 
the  public  burdens,  at  a  period^ 
wheQ  they  could^  not  be  i^ely  in^^ 
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tfnsed,  but  which  still  required 
great  exertions  and  sacrifices.  It 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation^  even  though, 
for  the  sake  of  present  relief,  it  cnt 
off  part  of  the  hope  which  the 
sinking  fund  had  created,  that  the 
national  debt  would  be  entirely  ah* 
nihilated  at  a  given  period ;  for  it 
is  evident,  if  our  burdens  are  now 
as  great  as  we  can  bear^  and  if 
there  is  an  slb^lute  mecessity  that 
ourezpenditures  hould  be  increased, 
we  must  either  trench  upoxv  the 
sinking  fund  etitirely^  or  modify  It 
in  such  a  manner  as  still  to  preserve 
its  principles  and  tht  progress 
of  its  opefktion,  while  we  benefit 
tiie  present  generation.  The  state- 
ineots  and  illustrations  which  we 
have  given,  have  been  principally 
derived  from  a  pamphlet  tirhich 
Mr.  Vanstttart  distributed  on  ther 
subject ;  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  which  deserves  to  be  quot^  :— 
*  There  is,  however,  no  wish  to 
dhgaise  the  weight  which  the  po« 
litical  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment  have  had  in  recommend, 
in^it ;  but; on  the  contrary,  a  very 
^niident  persuasion  that  tbe  more 
fully  d)ose  circumstanced  are  inves- 
tigated, the  more  they,  will  be  found 
to  enfoi^ce  the  expediency  of  such  a 
system." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  financial  plan  of  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  woald  pass  without  discussion 
or  objection^  either  fh  or  out  of  par- 
liament. For  the  observations  made 
Bpon  it  in  parliament.  By  Mr.  Hus- 
kuson,  Mr.  Tterney,  and  other 
tticmbers  of  the  house  of  commons, 
we  refer  our  reader^  to  the  debates: 
m  this  place  we  shall  notice  only 
^ose  objections  v^hich  Were  either 
not  urged  in  parliament,  or  were 
noticed  and  enforced  there  inci- 
dentally. In  the  statement  and 
ttttstrauoa  wfaicb  we  have  givea 


of  this  plan.  It  was  hinted  thatfhe 
sinking  fund  was  calculated,  thougli 
not  perhaps  originally  intended,  ta 
produce  collateral  advantages,  be^ 
sides  the  direct  and  main  advai»> 
tage  of  relieving  tl^  nation  from 
debt.  One  of  the  most  obvioui 
and  important  of  these  collateral 
advantages,  undoubtedly  is  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  tM 
funds :  at  first,  while  the  commis^ 
sioners  were  able  only  to  purcfaoBii 
small  quantities  of  Slock  everjr 
quarter,  this  effect  most  have  been 
inconsiderable  ;  but  when  the  same 
to  be  purchased  became  large,  the 
effect  would,  of  course,  be  propor« 
tionally  increased.  The  price  of 
stock,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  proportion  between  thf 
supply  and  the  demand  f  if  that 
proportion  is  changed,  eilher  by  at 
larger  demand,  while  the  supply 
continues  the  same,  or  by  a  larger 
supply  while  the  demand  is  sea* 
tionary ;  or,  in  short,  by  any  altenu 
tk)n,  either' in  the  supply  or  de« 
mand,  the  prke  of  stock  must  bo 
affected.  Now,  it  is  obvious  thaft 
when  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  were 
enabled  to  come  i»to  the  stock 
market  with  large  sums  for  tbe 
purchase  of  stock,  the  price  of  that 
stock,  supposing  the  quantity  of  it 
not  to  be  increased,  must  rise;  and 
the  great  steadiness,  as  well  as  the 
comparatively  high  price  of  stocks^ 
during  this  long  and  expensive.war, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascri- 
bed to  the  effect  of  the  sumti  with 
which  the  commissioners  came  into 
die  stock  market.  It  was  there- 
fore  objected  to  Mr.  Vansittart't 
plan,  that  it  would  tend  to  low^r 
the  price  of  stocks,  by  taking  away 
from  th6^  commissioners  a  portiqa 
of  that  sum  with  which  they  wonldi 
otheiwise  have  pui  chased  stook.-^ 

^  Thi# 
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This  objection  it  very  plauuble* 
andytiU  closely  examined,  seems  one 
of  great  weight:  indeed,  it  cannot 
.  be  denied  that  the  e£Eect  of  Mr. 
Vansittart's  plan  is  to  lessen  the 
demand  fcnr  stock ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  by 
which  the  price  of  any  commodity 
is  vtgulated,  it  would  seem  a  ne* 
ccasary  consequence,  that  the  price 
of  ttoek  womd  be  also  lessened. 
But  we  should  recollect,  that  a  di- 
minished demand  for  any  commo- 
dity will  not  lower  the  price  pf 
that  commoditT*^  if  the  supply  be 
also  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion: for  it  is  an  alteration  in 
the  proporUon  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  afiects  price.  Now, 
diough  the  plan  of  Mr.  Vansittart 
WQuld  undoubtedly  lessen  the  de- 
Bland  £ar  stock,  it  would  also  as 
certainly  lessen  the  quanti^  of 
ftock  in  the  market,  and  that  in  the 
•ame  proportion ;  hence>  if  this  po- 
ntion  be  correct,  this  plan  cannot, 
in  any  degree  or  mode,  afiect  the 
price  of  stocks.  It  may  not  be 
ouite  so  obvious  how  it  will  lessen 
tne  quantity  of  stock,  as  it  is  that 
it  will  dinunish  the  demand;  but 
the  consequence  is  equally  certain 
and  necessary ;  for  how  does  Mr. 
Vansittart's  plan  relieve  the  public? 
Undoubtedly  by  rendering  a  loan, 
and  the  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of 
a  loan,,  unnecessary.  But  if  a  loan 
were  raised,  to  the  amount  we  will 
suppose  of  ten  millions,  would  not 
»tock  be  created  to  that  amount  i 
It  is  obvious  that  it  must.  If  there- 
fore^ to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
loan,  ten  millions  are  taken  from 
the  commissioners,  with  which  they 
would  otherwise  'have  purchased 
stock,  the  same  sum  often  millions 
is  not,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case 
ef  a  loan,  added  to  the  funded 
debt  or  national  stock.  In  fact» 
the  jconsequence  of  this  plan  ih  that 


the  proportion  between  die  fapplf  • 
of  stocjc,  and  the  demand  for  it,  is 
preserved  the  same  as  before :  and 
therefore,  though  the  commission^ 
ers  can  purchase  less  by  the  amount 
of  the  sum  which  the  plan  takes 
out  of  their  hands  s  yet,  as  there  it 
less  stock  created,  by  the  amount 
of  the  sum  saved  in  the  loan  by 
this  plan,  and  as  the^  amouau 
must  necessarily  be  exactly  the 
same,  the  price  of  stock -cannot  be 
affected,  at  least  in  tbts  wAxk  of 
view,  by  Mr.  Vansittart's  p)an« 

The  only  other  obiection  to  tbi* 
plan,  which  we  shall  notice,  may 
be  thus  stated:  Those  who  have, 
lent  their  money  to  government,  or 
who  have  purcbas^  stock,  have 
done  it  under  the  implied  condi- 

B'on,  on  the  part  of  |^ovemment, 
lat  at  some  future  period  the  prin* 
cipal  of  their  debt  would  be  paid 
off:  but .  as  this  plan  trenches  on 
the  fund. set  apart  for  the  redemp* 
tion  of  the  debt,  it  so  far  brejics 
this  implied  condition  $  and  there> 
fore  injustice  is  done  to  the  stock- 
holder,  who  gave  more  for  hi» 
stock  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  do,  on  dks  hiih 
that  he  ^ould  be  paid  his  capita} 
at  a  period  which  this  plan  rnna 
necessarily  postpone.  In  ie|4y  t« 
this  objection,  il  is  sufficient  to  ob« 
serve,  that  as  >lon{[  as  the  stock- 
holder can  obtain  his  principal  by 
selling  hii  stock,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him  ai 
what  period  government  proposes 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  If 
Mr,  Vansittart's  plan  rendered  ift 
less  easy  for  him  to  dispose  of  hi| 
stock,  or  reduced  the  vsdue  of  itv 
then  he  might  object  to  it  on  these, 
grounds  ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  in  tbei 
stockholder  to  assert  that  the  value 
of  his  stock  is  lessened  by  the  period 
of  its  repayment  being  protracted, 
vhile^  wheaevcf  Iw  choocesi  he  can 
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find  a  purchaser  for  it ;  or,  in'other 
words,  a  person  who  wiU  give  him 
his  principal.  Besides,  whjt  is  the 
fact?  Are  those  descriptions  of 
•tock  which  ^Temment  have  the 
option  of  paying  off,  under  tircnm- 
stances  which  mar  occur,  or  those 
whicii  are  less  Ulcely  to  be  paid  off, 
man  TaloaUe?  The  latter,  cer* 
tainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pro- 
portionate prices  cf  the  navy  5  per 
ceiits.  and  the  other  descriptions 
of  stocky  not  so  likely  to  be  paid 
off.  Indeed  It  must  be  obviously  so; 
t»  all  men  must  prefer  that  stock 
which  they  can  ^11  whenever  they 
plea8e,to  that  for  which  they  may  be 
obliged  to  accept  theprincipal  when 
diey  know  not  what  to  do  with  ir. 

We  shall  conclude  ^is  chapter 
widi  die  fc^owing  extracts  relative 
to  die  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
jmpom  and  exports  of  the  year, 
endmgthe  5th  of  January,  1818, 
as  dXT  appear  in  the  annual  state* 
ment  uid  before  parliament,  of  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  revenue  of  that  year,  in- 
thding  the  loan,  amounted  to 
SBill^/BSL  The  ^ross  receipt  of 
the  income  tax,  vnthtn  the  same 
|itriod,waslS,lSI,5^/. 

The  total  expenditure  during  the 
year  ending  the  ^th  of  Jan.  181S 
was  1(H,S<^,248/. 

The  public  debt  during  the  same 
peiiod  cost  the  country  3^607, 1^/. 
of  whidi  the  sum  of  13,482,510/. 
passed  into  the  hands  of  die  com* 
iptssioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
aational  debt. 

The -following  is  a  comparative 
view  of  the  imports  of  the  country 
for  dicee  years,  ending  the  5th  of 
January  in  each  year : 

1811  iMFoaTs  jfd6,4^,7S2 

1812  Ditto  24,520,829 
1818  Ditto  22,994,848 
The  imports  from  India  are  not 

tnckded  ia  any  of  the  three  sums 


given  above.  They  amounted,  ia 
me  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1812,  to  4,106^51/. 

The  following  comparative  view 
of  die  import  (^  com  seems  Mf 
afibrd  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  we 
are  becoming  less  dependent  oa 
foreign  countries  for  that  necessary 
article  :— 

181 1  iMPoar  OF  coaii  sff2,701,^40 

1812  Ditto  465,995 

1813  '    Ditto  378,*« 
The  following  is  a  conaparativu 

view  of  the  import  of  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar,  for  diree  years» 
endfing  die  5ck  of  January  in  eack 
year:  covfxi. 

1811  ..     ..       ie5,S12,795 

1812  ..      ..  3,646,814 

1813  ..     ..  2,573,614 

COTTOM. 

1811  ..     ..       jf  3,882,425 

1812  ..     ..  2,990^821    . 

1813  ^     ..  2,166,412    ' 

SUGAR. 

1811  ..     .!      rf6,429,044 

1812  ..     ..  5,324,409 

1813  .,     ...       5,033^396 
Tlie  imports  pf  this  country  from 

Ireland,  it  appears,  are  regularly  on 
the  increase : 

1811  ..     ..       j*3,280,7i7 

1812  .<»•    ..  3,312,879 

1813  ..  ..  3,551,269 
But  if  the  imports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fell  off  during  the  last  year,  it 
appears  that  the  exports  have  m^« 
terially  improved.  The  following; 
is  a  comparative  view  of  our  ex- 
ports for  three  years,  ending  the 
5th  of  January  in  each  year:— 

1811  EXPORTS  jtf34,92S,575 

1812  Do.  24,131,734 

1813  Do.  31.243,362 
The  real  value  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exported,  as 
estimated  at  the  custom-house,  is 
43,657,864/. 

Besides  which,  the  amount  of 
foreign  merchandize  exported,  f^ 
givea  as  follows  :  J  811 
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]8I1 

•  •     •  •  ■ 

jei0»916,284 

1812 

•  ■      •  • 

•8,277,937 

1813 

•  •     • » 

11,998,179 

The  following 

is  a  comparative 

view  of 

the  principal  articles   of 

tirhich  these  ezporu consist: 

COTTOH  GOODS* 

1811 

•  •          •  • 

^I8fi33,794, 

1812 

•  •        •  • 

I1,7U!,5Q1 

1813 

•  .•        •  • 

1«,972;8«6 

Woollens. 

idii 

•  •     » • 

«tf5,7'7S,719 

1812 

•  •     •  • 

,4,876,4^ 

i8l3 

•  •     •  • 

5)084,991 

C0F£FB. 

1811 

•  •       •« 

tei,*SB,m 

1812 

•  •       •• 

1,418,634 

1811    ..     ..      £],i^7Vm 

J8la    ••     ..  1,215.119 

1813    w     ..  1^70.277 

The  following  is  a  compamtive 

view  of  the  shipping  and  naviga* 

tion  of  Grreat  Britain  and  her  del 

pendencies*  for  three  years*  end*. 

ing  the  SOtfa  of  Septeibber  in  eack 

lidliBER  or  SHIPS. 

1810  .:     i,     ..        23,70* 

1811  ..     •.     ..      24^106   - 
,1812      .:     ..     ..      24,107, 

Which*  in  the  last-mentioned  year* 
were  nayigat^d  by  165/090  s«U 
ihen. 


1813     .. 


4,382,730 


CHAPTER    X. 

Qreat  Importanee  and  jyiffieuhy  of  the  Quesiion  respkcting  the  Justki  mi 
Policy  of  the  East  InZart  Monopoly^-^usvs  of  it  taken  h  Afferent  Clastet 
of  People-^y  ibe  Merchants  and  Manufacturers^^by  the  religious  Part 
^f  the  Community — hy  the  Friends  of  CiviTtxation  and  Knowledge — CoU 
tateral  Topics  respecting  opening  the  Trade  to  tie  Out  Ports — and  re- 
tjbecting  the  China  Trade  first  considered — Remaris  on  the  Awuricam  Trd 
Trade-^Misconception  on  that  Point — Grand  and  primary  Subject  contiderifd 
*-^bjections  to  a  free  Trqde — as  ityurious  to  the  East  India  Company^-^^ 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers-^to  the  Country  at  largc^'^nd  to  the 
Natives  of  the  East  Indies^-^ihese  Objections  constdcted'-^Remarks  on^  the  Con* 
duct  of  Government  with  respect  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Chartet^^^otuluding 
Observctioni. 


By  far  the  taost  important,  ipo« 
mentous,  and  permanently 
interesting  qdestion  which  came 
before  parliament*  during  the  ses<^ 
£on  of  1812,  was  that  which  related 
to  the  renewal  of  the  chaitet  of 
the  East  Indira  company.  This 
question  at  any  time  must  have 
been  interesting  and  important* 
^m  the  magnitude  and  extension 
of  the  subject  which  it  embraced  ; 
but  it  was  most  peculiarly  so  at  the 
period  when  it  was  discussed*  both 
en  account  of  the  ezistinfi;  circum- 
iisaxw  of  the€0tt&tr7atUi;ge|aad 


of  the  East  India  company.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, both  in  this  and  in  our  pre- 
ceding vohime*  that  the  ti^de  and 
commerce  of  Britain  had  suffered 
very  considerably  and  generally  br 
the  exclusion  of  our  produce  and 
manufactures  from  the  continetifr 
of  Europe*  and  from  the  UcSted 
States  of  America.  The  dapiiat 
of  onr  merchaiits  was  consuming 
itself  idly  and  tinprofitably  in  im- 
mense stocks  of  goodsy  for  whtcl^ 
they  could  find  no  purchasers :  our 
labouring  QSiQUfi^CiirW  w«re*  irf 
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inanj  places,  reduced  almost  to  n 
state  of  starTation,  and  in  all  in  a 
condition  comparativoly  poor  and 
wretched ;  and  as  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequence,  our  taxes 
had  diminished  in  their  produce, 
while  the  naticyi  at  large  felt  the 
bid  consequences  of  this  stagnation 
of  trade  in  the  increase  of  the 
poor's  rates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  distressed  maniifactuf  ers 
looked  forward  to  die  East  Indian 
market  with  great  confidence,  as 
one  which  would  not  only  for  the 
present  lake  off  their  acaimuluted 
produce,  but  also  permanently  sup- 
ply a  regular  and  large  demand 
for  their  goods  ;  and  consequently 
that  they  became  extremdy  in- 
terested in  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  company.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  company  less 
calculated  to  give  a  peculiar  im- 
portance to  the  subject'  at  this 
time :  for  many  years  their  public 
affairs  had  gone  on  so  ill,  that  they 
had  contracted  a  debt  of  nearly 
30,000,000/. ;  and  this  dfebt,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected^  would  be  in- 
creased, instead  of  being  di  minished ; 
as  every  year,  for  some  time  past, 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  predictions 
of  the  company,  tJiat  their  afEiirs 
would  speedily  assume  a  more  fa- 
vourable appearance,  had  witnessed 
only  increased  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Whenever  these  embar- 
rassments occurred,  parliament  was 
applied  to,  in  order  to  relieve  them, 
and  thus  the  nation  saw  itself  bur- 
dened with  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany.^ 

This  alone  mast  have  prompted 
the  country  at  large  to  coincide 
with  the  merchants  in  their  oppo- 
«tion  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter : 
but  they  v/erc  Airiher  urged  to  this 
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measure  by  a  diflerent  view  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  :  for  while 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments 
were  so  very  great,  and  were  con- 
tinually increasing; — while  in  fact 
tliey  could  not,  at  least  imme- 
diately and  completely,  discharge 
their  debts, — they  were  dividing 
an  interest  on  their  capital  (on  that 
capital  which,  to  whatever  amount 
it-  really  existed,  was,  stfictly  speak- 
ing, n4)t  theirs,  br.t  their  creditors') 
of  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.  It 
seemed  obvious,  therefore,  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  if  they  could  af- 
ford to  make  this  dividend,  they 
could  afford  to  pay  off  part  of  their 
debts  ;  or  at  least  that  they  ought 
to  have  divided  a  more  moderate 
interest,  and  to  have  set  apart  the 
remainder  towards  freeing  them- 
selves from  their  embarrassments  :  ^ 
but  from  their  actual  circumstances, 
and  ihode  of  going  on,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  some  gross 
mismanagement  on  their  part,  and 
that  the  nation  would  have  to  pay, 
as  it  had  paid,  for  this  misma- 
nagement. 

Such  were  the  more  obvious  and 
general  motives  which  induced  the 
country  at  large  to  coincide  with 
the  merchants  and  manufacturer^  in 
their  opposition  to  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  but  there  were  other  reasons 
of  a  higher  nature,  which  operated 
with  some  persons  To  the  same 
effect,  on  their  viewing  the  subject 
more  dieeply  and  extensively.  In 
the  first  place,  these  persons  ob- 
jected to  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, on  the  broad  principle,  that,  as 
it  gave  the  company  a  monopoly, 
it  must  be  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try; and  probably,  they  added, 
not  very  profitable  to  them- 
selves as  a  body  ;  for  diey  con- 
tended it  is  the  effect  of  a  mono- 
P  poly. 
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poly,  not  only  to  injure  those 
against  whom  it  is  grantedybut  very 
often  even  those  on  whom  it  is* be- 
stowed. In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  they  referred  to  several 
instances  of  monopolies  in  times 
when,. from  an  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  trade,  Uiey  were  more 
common,  in  most  of  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  body  who  possessed 
the  mono{^ly  were  unprosperous, 
though  the  affairs  of  many  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  that  body 
might  be  flourishing.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  these  persons  opposed 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  on  still 
more  important  grounds;  —on 
grounds  which  a£Fected  our  charac- 
ter as  a  nation^  and  which  also 
affected  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  millions  in  the  East 
Indies  whom  the  fate  of  war  had 
placed  under  our  power  and  pro- 
tection. They  contended  that  the 
East  India  company  had  done  little 
or  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  territory,  or  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  tlie  inhabitants ;  and  that 
the  only  mode  by  which  these  de- 
sirable effects  could  take  place, 
would  be,  by  destroying  the  mono- 
poly, to  allow  a  freer  and  'more 
general  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  Britain  and  those  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  means  by 
whicJi  we  had  acquired  our  terri- 
tory there,  perhaps  could  not  bear 
very  close  or  strict  examination  : — 
on  that  subject  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  enter :  but  as  we  had  ac- 
ouired  it,  it  was  the  duty,  both  of 
the  British  government  and  the 
British  people,  to  take  care  that 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
was  improved,  as  much  as  possible* 
by  their  connexion  and  subjection 
to  us. 

There  was  yet  another  class  of 
•people  who  fcit  intercited  in  the 


subject  eif  the  renewal  of  the  dtar- 
ter,  and  who  were  strongly  disposed 
to  object  to  it  on  grounds  different 
frMin  any  of  those  which  we  have 
yet  stated  :  we  allude  to  those  who 
are  called  the  religious  party  id 
parliament,  and  ^o  those  in  the 
country  at  large  who  were  favour^ 
able  to  missionar^r  societies.  They 
laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable 
axiom,  that  it  was  among  the  first 
duties  incumbent  upon  real  chris- 
tians, to  spread  the  light  of  the 
gospel  among  those  nations  which 
were  still  strangers  to  it ;  and  as  in 
India  the  inhabitants  were  not  only 
unbelievers,  but  addicted  to  the 
most  gross  and  barbarous  super- 
stitions, which  displayed  not  merely 
a  want  of  true  faith,  but  a  corrupt- 
ed system  of  morals, — these  ad- 
vocates for  proselytism  contended, 
that  as  friends  of  humanitv  and  of 
good  morals,  as  well  as  christians, 
they  were  bound  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the  miserable  and  misuken. 
inhabitants  of  India :  bpt  this 
scheme,  they  further  maintained, 
they  could  but  partially  and  in- 
completely carry  into  execution, 
while  the  East  India  company  re- 
tained the  full  power  given  them 
by  their  existing  charter*  They 
therefore  were  anxigus  that,  if  the 
charter  were  renewed,  some  provi- 
sion might  be  made  for  converting 
the' natives  to  Christianity.  Thus 
we  perceive  that  very  different 
classes  of  people  were  interested  in 
this  question : — the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  the  philosopher,  jio- 
litician,  and  friend  of  hiunanityf 
and  the  zealous  christi^,  had  each 
their  motives  for  feeling  aii  inter- 
est in  it ;  besides  that  the  nation  at 
large,— those  who  either  did  not  un- 
derstand the  question  as  those  other 
descriptions  of  persons  did,— or  who 
were  comparatively  indifferent  to  it 
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taider  any  of  the  views  aTit  which .  government  seemed  to  have  con 


diey  respectively  took,  was  interest 
cd  for  reasons  which  we  have  al- " 
ready  stated. 

Nor  was  the  question  less  impor- 
tant when  considered  in  its  relation 
to  government.  It  was  evident 
that  they  had  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand» 
the  manufacturing  classed  called 
upon  them  to  do  them  what  they 
conceived  to  be  merely  justice,  in 
opoiing  for  them  a  market  for 
their  commodities;  and  this  call 
they  conceived  they  were  at  this 
period  more  bound  to  obey»  since 
all  other  markets  were  closed.  Go- 
vernment also  felt  that  they  had  a 
higher  duty  to  peiform,  and  that 
thfe  views  and  arguments  of  those 
who  expected  from  them  the  civi- 
lization,  if  not  the  conversion,  of  the 
Indians  deserved  the  most  serious 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  motives,  some  perhaps 

not  ^ite  pure  or  patriotic,  which ,  strange ;    and   many  •  people  will 
disposed  government  to  incline  to    be  at  a  loss  to^  conceive  by  what 


sidered  tleeply  and  impartially; 
and  their  decision  to  grant  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  to  the  East 
India  company,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, satisfied  the  moderate 
and  impartial  part  of  the  nation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  brief 
statement  and  examination  of^the 
general  arguments  for  and  against 
a  renewal  of  the  East  India  char- 
ter, (for  our  limits  must  necessarily 
render  it  very  brief,)  we  shall,  in 
order  to  leave  the  main  subject 
completely  open  to  our  view,  con- 
sider one  or  two  of  the  collateral 
and  subordinate  points  of  discus* 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
strenuously  disputed,  whether,  if 
the  trade  were  made  free,  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  most  important 
out-ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
lancl,  or  only  confined  to  the  port  of 
London.  That  this  should  be  a 
subject    of    dispute,    may    seem 


the  side  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany; while  they  were  on  good 
terms  wit]|  them,  they  might  ex- 
pect their  support  in  parhament, 
which  was  tio  txiflin^  consideration 


argument  the  London  merchants, 
who  objected  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  company,  could  de- 
fend their  own  claim  to  monopoly^ 
These  arguments  were  indeed  very 


bat,  setting  aside  thrs  circumstancej^futile,  and  display  very  clearly  ^nd 
government  conceived  it  to  be  thei;*    lamentably  the  selfish  views,  as  well 


jJoty  to  take  care  that,  by  throw- 
ing onen  the  trade  suddenly  and 
completely,  they  mi^ht  not  injure 
that  very  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interest  which  they  were 
disposed  to  benefit ;  or  that,  by  ad- 
mittiofi;  all  classes  of  people  to  our 
East  fidian  possessions,  they  might 
fiot  render  the  condition  of  the 
natives  worse  instead  of  better,  or 
perhaps  prepare  the  means  for 
the  los|  of  our  possessions  there 
together.  The  subject,  thus  de- 
licate, extensive)    and   important, 


as  the  confined  information,  of  the 
commercial  world.  In  the  first 
place  they  contended  that,  if  the 
trade  were  opened  to  the  out-ports, 
those  ship-owners,  and  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  people  in  the  metro- 
polis, who  had  either  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  company,  or  who  de- 
pended upon  it  for  employment  and 
support,  would  be  greatly  injured : 
but  even  granting  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  (though  by  this  we 
furnish  ourselves  with  an  answer  to 
:         P  2  xb9 
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the  argament,  that   the  trade,   if 
opened,  would   be  founci  so  very 
unprofitable  that  it  would  revert  to 
the  East  India  company,) might  not 
the  same  plea  be  urged  in  defence 
of  the  continuance  of  all  monopo- 
lies ?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  tliat  where- 
icver  they  have  been  long-  establish, 
ed,  many  people  must  depend  upoa 
^      them  for  employment  and  support? 
and  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  their 
annihilation  should  be  objected  to, 
and  solely  because  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  them  will 
by  their  annihilation  be  script  of 
those  advantages  i  If  tliese  princi- 
ples  were    admitted,   indeed,    no 
public  evil  could  be  removed  ;  for 
the  existence  of  every  public  evil 
and  abuse  is  connected  with  the 
pecuniary    benefit .  of  individuals, 
who  consequently  would  be  injured 
by  what  would  prove  advantageous 
to  the  nation  at  large.   Tiie  second 
objection  which  was  urged  against 
extending  the  East  India  trade  to 
the  out-poru  was,    that  in   these 
ports  there  was  neither  the  capital 
Xi6T  the  other  means  necessary  to 
4carry  it  on :  but,  if  this  were  the 
case,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  trade, 
though  nominally  granted  to  the 
©Ut-ports,  will,  in  fact,  centre  in 
London  ?    But  is  there  not  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
xnent,  when  it  proceeds  from  tho'se 
who  would    be    benefited    by    its 
truth  ?    What,  in  fact,  is  the  sub- 
sunce  of  this  argument  5 — We  are 
exceedingly   anxious  Lhat  the  out- 
jports   shoiild  not   partake  of   the 
East  India  trade,  because,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  able,  from  want  of  ca- 
pital, &c.  to  partake  of  it  ?— Why 
then  this  opposition  to  iheir  claim  ? 
why  this  apprehension?    L:istly,  if 
it  was  objected  on  the  pait  of. the 
i-ondon  merchants,  that  by  extend- 


ing the^trade  to  the  out-po'rts, 
smuggling  would  become  much 
more  general,  extensive,  and  easy ; 
this  may  be  true, — but  one  would 
think  it  is  a.  consideration  for  go- 
vernment, not  for  the  merchantt  of 
London. 

The  next  collateral  and  subordi- 
nate topic  related  to  the  trade  with 
China.  It  was  soon  ascertained, 
that  government  intended  to  throw 
open  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
but  to  continue  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China  in  tlie  hands  of  the  com- 
pany. To  this  scheme  it  was  ob. 
jected,  that  it  would  in  fact  leave 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of  traffic, 
and  that  which,  if  opened,  would 
afford  the  greatest  relief  to  xAir 
manufactures,  in  the  possession  of 
the  company,  and  thus  confirm 
their  monopoly  in  that  p^^rticular 
point  in  which  it  ought  most  espe- 
cially to  have  been  annulled.  This 
statement  could  not  be  denied ;  for, 
by  the  company's  own  showing,  it 
was  evident  that  the  China  trade 
was  very  profitable:  but  in  de* 
fence  of  the  plan  of  government  in 
this  particular,  it  was  with  great 
plausibility  urged,  that  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  the 
Chinese  government  were  of  such 
•a  singular  cast  and  tendency,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trade 
with  them,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  company  ;  that,  if  the 
trade  were  open,  our  sailors  would 
be  i?ontiriually  involved  in  disputes 
with  rhe  Chinese ;  and  that  the  ne^ 
cessary  consequence  of  these  dis- 
putes would  be,  that  we  should  be 
expelled  from  China  altogether.— 
In  reply  to  this  it  was  observed, 
that  the  Americans,  who  traded 
pretty' extensively  to  this  country, 
not  under  the  management  of  a 
company,  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
'  involved 
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involved  in  disputes  with  the  Chi- 
nose  government,  nearly  so  fre- 
quent!/ nor  so  seriously  as  our  sea- 
men hiid  been  ;  and  that  the  sairne 
methods  which  h^d  kept  them  free 
from  disputes,  might,  if  adopted 
and  strictly  enforced,  equally  pre- 
serve oui*  men  from  disputes.  The 
evidence  given  before  the  house  of 
commonii,  howerer^^  on  this  point, 
untfbrmly  tended  to  prove  .that  the 
American  seamen  were  more  steady 
and  regular,  and  better  behaved 
than  ours;  and  consequently  that 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  trading 
peaceably  with  the  Chinese  without 

I  the  means  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany.— As  we  are  on  the  subject  of 

I        the  American  trade  with  China,  it 

!  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  tx> 
one  supposed  fact^  on  which  the 
advocates  for  an  open  trade  there 
were  much  disposed  to  rely.  They 
contended  'that  the  profits  of  the 
£a5t  India  company  from  this 
trade,  and  especially  from  the  arti- 
cle of  tea,  were  very  great ;  much 
jrreater  than  they  ougnt  to  be,  or 

I  would  be  if  the  trade  were  thrown 
open;  and  in  proof  of  this  they 
stated,  that  a  certain  description  of 
tea,  which  at  the  company's  sales 
was  generally  sold  for  about  3f .  6^. 
per  pound ,  ( independently  of  du t y , ) 
inight  always  be  purchased  in 
America  for  less  than  one  shilling 
per  pound.  In  reply  to  this  it 
was  observed,  that  the  Americans 
certainly  could  afford'  to  sell  their 
East  India  commodities  cheaper 
than  we  could,  because  their  ships 
were  navigated  at  much  less  ex- 
pense; but  it  was  denied  either 
that  the  company  had  an  unfair 
profit  on  tea,  or  tkat  the  Americans 
could  sell  the  same  description  of 
tea  so  much  below  its  price  at  the 
ccmpany's   sales.    The  company 


.could  not  possibly  derive  an  lii^air 
profit  on  this  article,  becauaey  by 
the  express,  terms  of  tlicir  charter^ 
they  were  obliged  to  put  up  all 
their  teas  to  public  sale,  at  a  very 
small    advance     (we    believe   oa> 
most  descriptions  oft  eas  of  not  more 
til  an  one  penny  per  pound)  on  the 
prime  cost  and  expenses  of  that  ar- 
ticle; hence,  all  advance  above  this 
sum  must  depend  upon  the  bid- 
der.<;  and,  if  it  wene  great,  should 
be  charged  to  the  company.     That 
the  Americans  could  not  sell  the 
same  description  of  tea  so  much 
cheaper,  as  was  alleged,  than  the 
company  sold  it,  was  proved  by  the 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  many 
persons  well   acquainted  with  the 
tea  trade  in  China,  who  gave  test»> 
mony  to  the  prime  cost  of  these 
descriptions  of  tea  in  that  country* 
by  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
b^low  the  price  at  Which  the  Ame- 
ricans sold  it  in  the  United  Sutes. 
And  they  accounted  for  the  circam- 
stance  very  satisfactorily:  all  teas 
were  first  offered  to  the  agents  of 
tlie  East  India. company,  and  suck 
as  were  rejected   by    them  were 
then    offered    to,    and    generally 
bought  by^  the  Americans ;  so  that» 
in  fact,  though  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  teas  sold  in  An^ev* 
rica  and   at  .the  company's  sales 
might  be  the  same,  their  qualities    ' 
were   very    different.     We  .have 
tliought  it  right  to  enter  into. this' 
ecplanAtion,  because  the  circum* 
stance  of  America  having  teas  so 
much  cheaper  than  we  hare  them* 
T^'as  considered  as  a  strong  reason 
fqr  opening  the  Chinese  trade.-«- 
. After  all,  with  respect  to  the  trade, 
government  were  probably  wise  in 
not  opening  it  at  present,  biit  wait- 
ing till  they  saw  all  the  effects  of 
laying  open  the  East  India  trade. 
Having  thus    considered   these 
P  3     •  two 
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two  cdhitenil^  and  inferior  points, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion and  ^caminsltion  of  the  grand 
and  leading  question,  Ought  gd- 
vernmeat  to  have  thrown  open  the 
trade,  or  not?  We  haveali^ady 
adverted  to  thetirgument  respecting 
monopoly;  and  it  may  be  further 
rcmarlced  that  the  principles  of  po- 
litical oeconomy,  on  which  the  ob- 
jections to  monopplfes  of  all  kinds 
*  are  founded^  are  so  fundamental  and 
comprehensive,  that  the  circum- 
stance must  be  very  peculiar  in^ 
deed,  which  takes  any  particular 
monopoly  out  of  their  vi^w  and 
operation.  It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed at  the.  same  tim^,  that  even 
Adam  Smith,  tlian  whom  no  man 
was  le£S  disposed  to  qualify  or  limit 
the  general  principles  of  the  impor- 
tant science  which  he  has  contri- 
buted SO  largely  and  successfully  to 
illustrate,  is  disposed  to  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  £&st  India  monopoly 
^vas  allowable  and  b^ieficiaL  But 
by  this  he  could  not  mean  that  it 
should  never  terminate;  because, 
though  at  the  first  establishment  dt 
the  trade  it  might  be  necessary, 
and  though,  when  once  established, 
it  might  produce  such  relations  and 
consequences  in  the  state  of  com- 
mercial society  as  would>render  its 
continuance  necessary,  if  not  essen- 
tial ;  yet  the  time  must  arrive,  when 
its  desti-uction,  like  the  destruction 
<of  all  other  monopolies,  would  be 
«dviseable.  At  that  period,  when* 
'€ver  it  arrived^  it  could  be  defended, 
Jnot  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
originally  established,  but  on  di- 
stinct and  peculiar  grounds :  these 
were  accordingly  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  general  objection,  on  tl>e  score 
of  its  bebg  a  monopoly  ;  and  the 
sum  and  objtct  of  them  was,  that 
throwing  open  the  trade,  so  far  from 
proving  beneficial,  woidd  be  injuri- 


ous to  the  company,  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  to  the  infaabi- 
tants«  of  the  East  Indies.  These 
objections  we  shall  state  'and  ex- 
amine more  fully,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  given. 

In  the  firs(  place,  the  destruction 
of  the  East  India  monopoly  would 
be  injurious  t^  the  company.  Re- 
specting this,  two  things  are  to  be 
considered :  whether  it  would  be 
really  injurious,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent which  it  was  contended  it 
would  be ;  and,  if  it  would  be  injuri- 
ous, whether  the  consideration  of 
this  injury  should  influence  the  de- 
cision, of  government  in  a  para- 
mount or  material  degree.  By  tbs 
statements  and  accounts  of  the  East 
India  company  themselves,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  monopoly  trade  has 
not  been  advantageous  to  them; 
therefore  it  may  be  contended  that 
they  cannot  have  much  reason  for 
apprehension,  if  the  trade  were 
opened*  But  we  should  be  disposed 
to  go  further,  and  to  maintain  that 
the  probability  is,  that  the  throwing 
open  the  trade,  by  producing  com- 
petition, would  compel  the  East 
India  company  to  be  more  attentive 
to  the  management  of  their  con- 
cerns, and  thus  remove  one  cause  of 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments; 
for,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
monopolies  are  seldom  profitable  to 
the  companies  which  possess  thera, 
both  because  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition renders  them  negligent,  and 
because  each  individual  is  more 
inteiested  for  himself  than  for  the ' 
company.  But,  granting  that  the 
East  India  company  would  be  ma- 
terially and.-permanently  injured  by 
throwmg  open  the  trade,  surely  the 
consideration  of  this  injury  ought 
not  to  weigh  against  the  interests  of 
the  nation  at  I^ge^  or  evipn  against 

the 
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(he  interests  o(  any  part  of  it  who 
could  be  benefited  by  a  trade  froxh 
viiich  tfaey  have  hitherto  been  eZ" 
eluded,  l^e  sole  question  seems  to 
fae»  whedier  the  public  benefit,  or 
the  benefit  accruing  to  any  class  of 
the  nation,  by  throwing  open  the 
p-ade,  wotdd  not  be  greater  than  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  £nst  India 
company  by  this  m<^ure:  and  this 
naturally  brings  us  to  die  second 
ground  of  objection  to  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  viz. 

Hiat  it  would  immediately  prove 
highly  injurious  to  the  British  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  that 
even  ultimately  it  would  not  b^  near- 
ly so  advantageous  to  them  as  they 
anticipated  and  expected.  The  first 
part  of.  this  assertion  rested  on  the 
known  character  of  our  merchants 
and  msmuiacturers ;  on  the  peculiar 
circcunstances  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  and  on  ^what  their  con- 
duct had  been  on  former  occasions 
soinewhat  similar.  Their  known 
character  led  tbem  to  speculate,  too 
often,  with  much  more  rashness 
and  ignorance  than  judgement  and 
information;  and  this  speculating 
disposition,  at  all  times  perhaps 
chsu^cteristic  of  men  in  trade,  had 
been  much  increased  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  trade  of  these  islands 
for.  some  years ;  since  by  its  fre- 
quent embarrassments,  and  by  its 
*being  sometimes  very  flourishing, 
and  at  other  times  quit*  depressed, 
a  spirit  of  gambling  and  desperate 
speculation  oad  seized  upon  a  large 
portion  of  our  merchants ;  and  this 
aptrit  was  very  likely  to  display  it- 
self in  all  its  energy,  at  a  time  when 
their  goods  were  so  much  accumu- 
lated, and  when  their  eppetite  for 
^)eculation  must  have  been  keenly 
mietted  by  long  abstinence.  But 
there  was  a  case  nearlv  ki  point  :-^ 
^apr^el;  had  the  intelligence  of  the 


capture  ot  Buenos  Ayres  reached 
this  country,  when  goods  of  ^a)! 
descriptions  were  exported  thither  ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  ignorance  or  the  rashness 
displayed  on  this  occasion  were 
more  to  be  censured.  The  conse- 
quences are  D^ell  known:' the  first 
adventurers  made  large  fortunes, 
adventured  again  and  were  ruined  ; 
and  i)}is  ruin  extended  to  many  who 
at  first  were  cautious,  but  whose 
caution  deserted  them  when  they 
learnt  the  success  of  their  more  dar- 
ing brethren.  If  the  infatuation,  and 
consequent  ruin,  were  great  in  the 
case  of  Buenos  Ayres,  how  much 
greater  were  they  likely  to  be  if 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  were 
opened!  It  became  therefore  the 
duty  of  government  (the  enemies  of 
a  free  trade  exclaimed)  to  guard 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
from  tliis  ruin.  On  the  other  hand*  * 
it  was  contended  that  merchants 
should  be  left  at  perfect  freedom  to 
act  as  their  own  interests  and  ex«  . 
perience  may  direct.^  since,  "  when 
a  body  of  men  pay  for  their  folly, 
all  out  of  their  own  pockets,  we 
need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  a  folly 
of  very  long  duration."  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  all<5wed  that 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  pre- 
vent rasli  and  ruinous  speculation. 
But  then  there  is  great  danger  of 
government,  if  it  does  interfere,  not 
mterfering  with  judgement  or  im- 
partiality ;•  and  there  is  still  greater 
danger  from  admitting  the  princi- 
ple and  precedent,  that  government 
have  a  right  to  interfere  in  regulat- 
ing and  directing  the  trade  or  indi- 
viduals ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
even  allowing  that  government  in 
some  cases  might  do  good  by  its 
interference  ;  yet  as,  in  a  much 
greater  nuhiber  of  cases,  it  would 
probably  do  mischief,  and  this  mis- 
P  ♦  chief 
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chief  would  nece.S'aiily  be  more 
permanent  and  extensive  tlian  the 
good;  the maximof  politic-il oecono- 
tnj  is  wise  and  beneficial,  which 
forbids  governments  to  interfere  in 
m^ttfers  of  trade.  With  resi)ect  to 
the  part*cul;\r*case  before  us,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  v/henever 
the  trade  to  India  is  actually  open- 
ed, there  will  be  much  ignorant,' 

-  r^sh,  and  ruinous  speculation,  ai>d 
many  individuals  will  suffer  eventu- 
ally :  but,  provided  the  trade  will 

\  ultimately  open  a  regular  and  ex- 
tensive market  for  our  goods,  this 
evil  being  temporary,  and  having  a 
necessary  tendency  lo  cure  itself,  is 
comparatively  of  little  moment ;  and 
the  apprehension,  or  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,  ought  not  to  be  esteem- 
ed sufficient  reasons  for  conl;inuing 
the  East  India  monopoly. 
I  But  it  is  further  contended,  that 

a  trade  from  this  country  to  the 
E.ist  Indies,  .even  when  conducted 
with  adcquatoinformationjand  with 
the  most  comprehensive  and  calcu- 
lating  prudence,  cannot  prove  near- 
ly so  advantageous  as  is  anticipated 
and  expected.  This  grand  point 
the  East  India  compmy,  in  the  evi- 
dence tl;ey  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons,  seemed  most 
anxious  to  establish :  the  substance 
of  this  evidence  was,  that  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  and  manners  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  India  are  total- 
ly different  from  those  of  all  other 
people  ;  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
possess  any  of  our  commodities,  at 
least  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
that  "even  the  more  wealthy  classes 
display  no  wish  for  those  things 
with  which  we  could  supply  tliem ; 
and  that  the  wants  as  well  as  the 
means  of  the  lower  classes  are  so 
confined,  that  they  are  not  either 
disposed  or  able  to  purchase  the 
most  trifling  and  cheap  of  our  com- 


modities. Many  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  been  captains  of  East  India 
sli?p<^,  stated,  that  the  commodities 
which  by  their  privilege  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  were  almost 
entirely  Sought  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  India  ;  and  that  they  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  an  ex- 
tensile, ready,  or  regular  market 
for  them  amonf!^  the  natives.  On 
tliis  evidence  much  weight  was  laid, 
as  it  was  afgued,  if  those  who  unit- 
ed in  themselves  the  characters  of 
merchant  and  mariner,  and  who 
consequently  traded  with  every  ad- 
vantage, could  not  succeed  in  sell» 
ing  their  commodities  among  the 
natives,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  merchants  would  succeed 
if  the  trade  were  thrown  open.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  in  the  first  place, 
that  many  of  the  East  India  cap- 
tains had  realized  large  fortunes  by 
their  private  trade :  this  however,  in 
all  probability,  proceeded  from  the 
sales  which  they  effected  among  the 
resident  Europeans.  But,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  ilie  very  circumstance 
of  their  combining  the  two  cha- 
racters of  merchant  and  mariner, 
would  rather  be  disadvantageous 
than  favourable  to  their  success  in 
the  former  character,  on  the  general 
ground  that  they  could  not  give 
such  undivided  attention  to  their 
interests  in  the  latter  character  as  if 
they  had  been  merchants  only. 
But  to  consider  this  branch  of  the 
subject  on  more  enlarged  princi- 
ples: it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at 
present  the  natives  of  India  are 
neither  disposed  nor  able  to  pur- 
chase many  -  of  our  commodities : 
there  is  there  no  middle  class^  that 
class  for  which  our  staple  manu- 
factures are  more  particulvly 
adapted  s  while  the  lower  and  more 
numerous 'classes  are  too  poor  to 
buy  them ;  and  the  wealtl%  of  th« 
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rich  is  laid  out  on  different  iirticles ; 
it  must  also,  be  admitted  that  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  India»  - 
more    particularly    of   the     Hin* 
iicos^  has  been  nearly  the  same  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 
But  the  admission   of  both    these 
circumstances,  though,  they  prove 
that  any  change  in  their  manners 
and  habits,    and   consequently   in 
their   wants,  must  be  slowly  and 
with  great  diHiculty  brought  a6out, 
by  no  means  proves  that  such  a 
change   is  impossible.     The  Hin- 
doos are  constituted  like  other  men ; 
and  their  character  is  formed  as  the 
character  of  all  other  men  is  form- 
ed; less  by  what  natui-e  impresses 
upon  tiiem,  than  by  the  situation 
and  circumstances   in  which  they 
are  placed:  they  are  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  now,  as  they  were 
upwards   of   two    thousand  years 
ago,  simply  and  entirely  because 
their  situation  and  circumstances 
are  nearly  the  same  ;  they  have  had 
little  intercourse   with   natiuns    of 
verydijSerent  habits  and  characters 
from  their  own ;   but  it  muy  be 
presumed,  if  this  intercourse  were 
general,  and  liad  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  were  not  at- 
tended witli  any  violent  attempts  to 
change  their  opinions  and  habits, 
that  those  would  gradually  undergo 
a  change  of  themselves.     Where- 
ever  Europeans,  have    established 
themselves   and    mixed    wiih   the 
nations  in  any  part  of  the  worUl, 
there  the  natives  have  in  some  de- 
gree conformed  to  the  habits  and 
felt  the  wants  of  Europeans ;  and 
the  same  consequences  would  result 
in  India,  .though  more  slowly  and 
gradually^    because    tlie   opinions 
and  habits  and  wants  of  the  Hin^ 
doos  have  been  mofe  strongly. con- 
firmed by  their  longer  duration. 
I'o  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to 
suppose  that  they  are  fashioned  by 


nature  different  from  odier  men ; 
and    if  they  are  not,  tlien   their 
natural  cliaracter  as  men  will  uki** 
mately  prevail  over  their  artificial 
character  as  Hindoos,  if  circum-  . 
stances    are    favourable     to    the 
change:  indeed  we   have  already 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  post* 
tion ;   for  die  sepoys  in  our  ser« 
vice    have   changed    their   native 
dress,  and  the  Hindoo  servants  of 
Europeans  are  clad  in  a  variety  of 
liveries.      If  dierefore  one  conse«> 
quence  of  a  free  trade  would  be> 
that  the  intercourse  be i ween  Euro- 
peans and  the  natives  would  be- 
come more  general  and  intimate, 
another  consequence  would  be,  that 
by   tliis    intercourse     the    uatives 
would  change  their  habits,  and  feel 
those  wants  which  could  alone  be 
supplied     by    our     manufactures. 
The  other  part  of  the  objection,  tl>at  • 
they  have  not  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing our  commodiiies,  would ia 
this  case  soon  *be   removed;   for 
where  desire  exists  strongly,  it  will 
lead  to  the  means  of  its  gratifica- 
tion.   The  Indians  have  few  means 
now,  because  they  feel  few  wants : 
increase  their  wants,  and  you  will 
increase  their  means;    render  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  Eu- 
ropeans nK)re  general  and  intimate, 
and  you  will  increase  their  wants  5 
lay    open   the  trade,  and    (what 
would  be   much  more    effectual) 
perniit  the  country  to  be  colonisedi, 
and  you  would  soon  render  the  in- 
timiicy    more   gei^.eral    and   close. 
We    have    dwt'lt   thus    long   and 
minutely    on    l!iis    objection,    be- 
cause it  has  been  urjred  repeatedly, 
and   \\ith   great   force  and   confi- 
^Jence  ;  and  because  it  wears  a  most 
plausible  ,  aspect. —  liut    iliere   are 
other  answers  to  it  of  a  less  impor- 
tant niiture  which  must  not  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  :  the  profit  of  any 
trade  must  depend  partly  upon  the 
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«Ttent  of  the  trade  and  partly  upon 
^e  terms  on  which  it  is  carried  on : 
it  is  contended  that  a  free  trade  to 
India  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  British  merchant,  because 
the  demand  there  for  his  commo- 
dities is  very  limited,  and  because 
even  with  that  limited  demand, 
even  when  the  supply  has  been 
exactly  proportioned  to  it  by  the 
£ast  India  company,  their  profit 
has  been  very  small :  hence  it  is  in- 
ferred that,  if  the  trade  were  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  who  would  not 
proportion  the  supply  to  the  de- 
mand, it  would  be  a  losing  trade. 
This  argument  consists  of  three 
parts:  mat  the  British  merchants 
would  speculate  rashly  and  igno- 
nmtly  ;  that  the  market  in  India 
cannot  be  extended ;  and  that  the 
'profit,  even  when  the  supply  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  dem^d,  is  very 
trifling.  The  first  two  parts  we 
have  already  examined  at  sufHcient 
length ;  it  is  onl/  necessary  there- 
fore, in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
third  branch  of  this  argument. 
The  company,  it  is  said,  though  al- 
ways regulating  their  exports  by 
the  demand  for  them,  do  not  gain 
by  the  trade  :  but  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  monopolies  always 
trade  with  disadvantage ;  and  that, 
besides  this  general  cause  of  unpro- 
fitable trade,  there  are  particular 
causes,  which  came  out  in  evidence 
before  the  house  of  Commons ;  the 
most  material  of  which  we  shall 
specify. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rrite  of 
freight  which  the  company  pay  in 
time  of  war,  averages  between  50 
and  60/.  a  ton  ;  this  must  eat  up  a 
great  share  of  the  profits:,  indi- 
viduals would  procure  ships  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate. 

In  the  second  place^not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  voyages  are  per- 
formed  ia  seventeen  or  cigbie^ 


years ;  the  ships  are  fitted  out  kl 
the  most  expensive  manner ;  and 
the  company,  instead  of  trading, 
load  them  in  many  instances  with 
naval  and  military  stores :  none  of 
these  things  would  occur  with  indi- 
viduals :  in  fact,  the  union  of  the 
two  characters  of  merchants  and 
sovereigns  must  have  a  tendency  to 
render  the  company's  trade  unpro- 
fitable. ' 

In  the  third  place,  when  the  pro- 
duce of  India  is  imported  into  Lon- 
don, it  is  lodged  in  the  company^ 
warehouses ;  and  instead  of  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  good  markets, 
a  period  is  fixed  on  for  the  sale  of 
the  whole  by  public  auction,  whe- 
ther there  be  a  demand  for  the  goods 
or  not. 

Ihthe  last  place,  the  charter  of 
the  company  obliged  them  to  irn* 
port  saltpetre  and  to  export  cloth, 
whether  there  was  a  demand  for 
these-  articles  or  not ;  of  course  these 
must  often  have  caused  a  loss. 

That  these  are  causes  of  an  unpro- 
fitable trade  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  that  they  would  be  removed  if 
the  trade  were  open,  is  evident  from 
the  example  of  America  :  voyages 
are  performed  from  that  country 
s^nd  back  again  sometimes  in  seven 
months,  and  seldom  in  more  than 
nine  and  ten ;  and  from  their  more 
oeconomical  mode  of  conducting  the 
traffic  in  other  respects,  they  nave 
been  enabled  to  supply  not  only 
their  own  wants,  but  the  wants  of 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  case  of  America  however 
was  broueht  forward  by  the  di- 
rectors and  proprietors  et  the  EM 
India  company  .as  a  further  proof 
of  the  impractic  ability  of  extending 
the  consumption  of  British  produce 
and  manu&ctures  in  India;  be- 
cause, they  contend,  the  Americans 
irould  ufA  bgire  been  in  the  constant 
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faabit  of  taking  vnth  them,  nothing 
hut  dollars,  if  any  thing  else  would 
have  ai|swetied  their    purpose  as 
well.    Baty  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  correct  that  the  Americans  car- 
ry dollars  only  $  since  their  ships 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  laden 
with  fall  cargoes  of  small  cost  in- 
deed, bat  of  gi^at  bulk ;  and  ihe 
dollars  are  taken  merely  to  pay  the 
balance,  since  the  valoe  of  their  car- 
goes would  not  be  equivalent  to 
die  valae  of  the  commodities  which 
they  require*     In  the  second  place, 
the  great  object  of  the  Americans 
is  me  homeward  investment,  not 
the  ontward  cargo;  consequently 
fay  taking  dollars  they  save  time, 
not  being  obliged  first  to  cell  and 
then  to  buy,  and  besides  enter  the 
'^  market  on  better  terms.    Lastly, 
the  case  of  America  does  not  apply 
to  ns :  she  is  not  a  manufacturing 
country :  we  are.    If  she  took  out 
nanu&ctnres  to  India,  they  must 
have  been  previously  purchased  by 
us,,  and  consequently  could  not 
meet  ours  in  the  markets    But  the 
most  material  reply  to  the  argu- 
toent  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 
Americans  is,  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  nature  as  well  as 
the   extent  of  the  Indian  m&iket 
would  be  essentially  changed  when- 
ever, as  we  have  stated  s£ove,  our 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  chang- 
ed their  halMts  and  wants. 

In  the  third  place,-  it  is  contend- 
ed by  the  opponeilts  of  a  free  trade, 
that  it  would  not  only  be  injurious 
to  the  company,  and  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  but  to  the  na- 
tion at  large :  this  objection,  how- 
ever, is  $0  essentially  involved  in 
the  last  which  we  have  consider- 
ed, that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  any  further;  for  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  prove  how  a 
Uade,  that  would  ^ve  life  lo  our 


mannfoctures,  employment  toXoor 
superfluous  population  and  capita^ 
and  extension  to  our  commerae, 
could  be  hurtful  to  the  nation :  if 
we  have  rendered  k  probable  diat 
such  would  be  the  ultimate  and  fa^ 
mamnt  effects  of  a  free  trade  to  In- 
dia, we  have  in  fact  proved  that 
the  nation  must  be  benefited*  It 
is  asserted  however  th^  tlie  rev(&. 
nue  woald  suffer  materiaUy,a5  there 
would  be  great  roonrforsmiiggiiiig 
inca^of  afreetrade:  letut allow 
that  smuggling  would  be  increased* 
still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
revenue  would  be  dimmtshed :  in- 
deed, if  the  £sKt  India  trade  flou- 
rished and  extended,  it  is  probable 
that  this  extensipn  would  bringmore  i 
into  the  revenue  than  would  be 
taken  out  of  it  by  smuggling.  Bat 
assuredly  means^  might  be  fallen 
upon  to  prevent  an  iacseaie  of 
smuggling;  and  even  if  no  such 
means  can  be  suggested,  is  the  ex-  , 
tension  of  trade*  to  be  prevented  be- 
cause tmnggline  will  thereby  be 
increased  ?  woumthis  mode  of  ar- 
gument be  adopted  or  listened  to, 
if  applied  to  aily  plan  for  extending  » 
our  commerce  in  any  other  branch  ^ 
where  duties  are  paid  ?  would  not 
that  man  be  laughed  at|  who  should 
object  to  a  plan  for  procuring  cot.  - 
ton  in  larger  quantities— -because 
thus  the  facilities  of  evading  the 
duty  on  it  might  be  increased?  But 
this  objection  is  too  paltry  to  be 
seriously  considered,  when  the  ob- 
ject is  one  of  such  infinite  import- 
ance as  the  regulation  oi*  our  East 
Indian  trade. 

Lastly,  it  was  contended  ^at  by 
opening  tlie  trade  the  inhabttants 
of  our.  Indian  empire  would  be  in- 
jured. This  irertainly  is  paying 
ourselves  no  compliment ;  for  what 
is  it  but  asserting,  that  an  inter- 
course with  us  will- injure  and  not 
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benefit  them  ?  But  let  us  consider 
:^e  objection  more  particularly  and 
closely  ;  it  consists  of  two  parts. 

lifi  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that 
the  English  nation  in, general,  and 
in  particular  that  class  of  them 
"which  would  be  most  disposed  to  go 
to  India,  are  very  injudicious  and 
rude  in  their  attacks  on  the  peculiar 
habits  and  prejudices  of  foreigners ; 
and  that,  from  the  high  idea  they 
entertain  of  themselves,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  haughty  and  violent 
in  their  intercourse  with  them.— 
This  natural  disposition  being  com- 
bined with  the  feeling  and  persua- 
sion which,  it  is  said,  every  Eng- 
lishman in  India  possesses,  that 
some  share  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  couiitry  belongs  to  him,  as  a 
native  of  Britain,  it  is  supposed, 
would  l^ad  him  to  behave  towards 
the  East  Indians  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  would  be  hurtful  to 
their*  feelings  and  their  comfort, 
but  might  even  provoke  them  to  re- 
sistance and  rebellion.  It  is  not 
meant  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  this  statement :  but 
the  inference  is,  not  that  India 
should  be  kept  locked  up  from  En- 
glishmen in  general,  but  that  they 
should  be  governed  and  watched 
while  there  with  great  strictness  and 
impartiality  ;  and  that  the  natives 
should  soon  by  experience  learn, 
that  the  British  gover^iment  was 
willing,  and  able  to  protect  them 
from  oppression  and  violence.  The 
ultimate  and  grand  question,  when 
these  objections  are  urged,  should 
always  be  put: — Would  not  the 
Hindoos  and  other  natives  of  In- 
dia be  better  in  every  resped;— 
better  in  their  intellect,  in  their 
morals,  and  in  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  lives,  if  they 
were  more  like  Europeans  $— if  they 
could  be  induced  to  change  their 


present  ignorance,  degradation,  and 
superstition,  for  the  knowledge,  in- 
dependence, and  Christianity  of  En- 
glishmen ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  by  this  change  their  situation 
and  character  in  every  respect 
would  be  improved  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  effected  unless  they  come  more 
closely,  generally,  and  permanently 
in  contact  with  Englishmen  than 
•they  now  do,  under  a  restricted 
trade ;  and  therefore  all  partial  and 
temporary  evil  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  cbmparatively  of  no  moment,  if 
the  great  object  can  be  obtained  of 
bettering  their  situation  and  cha- 
racter.   ' 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  second  part  of  this'ob- 
jection :  that  a  free  trade,  by  open- 
ing the  door  to  missionaries  of  aH 
deccriptions,  would  create  disturb- 
ances in  India,  and  thus  prove  in- 
jurious to  tlie  natives  as  well  as  to 
Britain.  It  appears  surprising  to 
us,  how  any  people  who  profess 
Christianity  can  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  means  for  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  of  India : '  yet 
some  object,  not  merely  to  the 
modes  proposed  for  their  convert 
sion,  but  ,even  to  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  That  no  beneficial 
change  would  be  effected  by  merely 
gaining  their  assent  to  doctrines 
which  they  did  not  understand,  or 
by  inducing  them  to  perform  the 
ceremonies,  while  they  were  stran- 
gers to  the  moral  influence  of 
Christianity,  we  certainly  admit  ;— 
and  if  the  risque  of  provoking 
them  to  rebellion  were  incurred  on 
this  account,  we  should  say  that  it 
was  incurred  for  purposes  at  once 
contemptible  and  mischievous:— 
but  when  the  object  is  of  a  higher 
cast,'when'it  aims  at  the  real  con* 
version  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the 
conversion  of  their  ignorance  int6 
knowledge, 
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knowlie(Jge«  and  of  their  gross  and 
horrid  superstitions  into  pure  and 
undefileS  Christianity,— this  object 
ought  not:    to  be    neglected  and 
thrown  aside  from  the  apprehension 
of  any  common  danger  which  may 
attend  its    accomplisliment.    But 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that,  if 
this  object  were  pursued  as  it  ought 
to  be ; — if  the  purification  of  their 
religious  ideas  and  practices  were 
preceded  by  their  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  comfort; — 
and  if  the  whole  process  were  pro- 
perly and  judiciously  digested  be- 
fore it  was  begun  5  and   carried 
through  under  the  superintendance 
and  control  of  humane,  circumspect, 
and  enlightened  men  ; — ^any  serious 
evil  or  danger  would  result.     The 
Quakers,  in  the  mode  which  they 
have  adopted  and  pursued  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica, have  set  us  an  example  of  good 
sense  and  rational  piety,  which  all 
who  engage  in  the  solemn  and  dif- 
ficult work  of  proselytism  ought 
moit  carefully  to  study,  and  most 
scrupjilously  to  follow.     They  be- 
gan by  gaining  the  respect,  confi- 
dence, and  good-will  of  the  Indians, 
by  improving  their  condition  in  life: 
they  aimed  at  civilizing  them  be- 
fore   they   attempted   to    convert  , 
them ;  and  after  the  Indians  had 
experienced  the  advantages  of  list- 
enmg  to  them  on  what  respected 
the  happiness  of  this  life,  they  were 
not  only  more  disposed  but  better 
able  to  listen  to  them,  and  compre- 
hend what  they  taught  respecting 
a  liie  to  come.     Such  ought  to  tS 
bur  plan,  wltli  respect  to  the  con- 
version of  tl*e  natives,  of  the  East 
Indies. 

We  have  thus  examined  this  im- 
portant subject  in  its  principal 
bearings  and  relations,  as  exten- 
sively and  minutely  as  our  limits 
^ould  admit  -,  and  as  It  capnot  be 


deemed  a  subject  uncont^cted  with 
Britfsh  history,  or  indi£Berent  to 
Britons,  we  trust  that  we  shaU  be 
excused  for  having  devoted  so  much 
room  to  it.  We  shall  now  conclude 
this  chapter,  w^h  oflFering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  plan  which  govern- 
ment actually  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

In  the  first  place,  as  interfering 
with    a   monopoly    so    long  and 
extensively  established  as  that   of 
the  East  India  company  was  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  serious  and  com- 
plicated difhcuhy,  they  acted  wisely 
and   prudently   in  examining  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention.     Evidence  was  heard  at 
considerable  length  before  the  house 
of  commons  ;  and  though  it  neces- 
sarily consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  company,  and  who  con- 
sequently had  a  partial  feeling  to- 
wards their  views  and  interests,  yet 
much  useful  information  was  col* 
lected. 

In  tlie  second  place^  government 
appear  to  have  acted  prudently  and 
wisely,  in  not  only  ex^imining  this 
evidence  at  great  length,  but  also 
in  proffering  such  a  renewed  char- 
ter to  the  coippany,  as  would  at 
,  once  secure  them  part  of  their  ex- 
clusive privileges,  and  give  them 
time  and  opL)ortunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  loss  cf  the  whole  5 
for  though  we  have  contended  a- 
gainst  the  monopoly,  we  are  not 
such  rash  aod  unadvised  specola- 
tists,^  as  to  maintain  that  a  mono- 
poly which  had  existed  so  long,  and 
which  of  course  had  incorporated 
itself  so  intimately  with  many  parts 
of  our  political   and    commercial 
system,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
which  so  many  persons  depended 
for  the  necessary   or   cpmfor^blc^ 
means  of  subsistence,  should  be  at 
opce  entirely  destroyed :  a  gradual 
preparation 
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jsvpsratton  wits  nccesiarj  ror  those 
wiK>  were  interested  in  its  t:onu- 
mnnce^  as  wdl  as  for  those  who 
lioped  to  reap  benefit  from  its  de» 
itroctton* 

When  the  question  respectmg 
lite  renewal  of  their  charter  was  first 
agitated^  the  directors  and  propri- 
etors of  the  East  India  company 
assumed  high  ground,  and  seemed 
disposed  not  to  accept  of  a  new 
dliartery  unless  it  were  granted 
them  on  their  own  terms ;  but  their 
tone  changed,  when  they  witnessed 
the  firmness  of  government^  and 
that  the  nation  was  against  thehr 
ftetensions* 

Some  timemiist  necessarily  elapse 
More  the  real  and  permanent  ef- 


fects of  opening  the  trade  to  Indf  s^ 
either  in  a  political  or  a  coigmercial 
point  of  view,  or  as  thev  will  ope* 
rate  on  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  natives,  can  be  clearly  and 
accurately  ascertained ;  and  we 
should  be  upon  our  guard  against 
mistaking  and  confounding  the  im« 
mediate  consequences  wi£  the  ne- 
cessary and  permanent  conse* 
quences.  I  n  all  great  political  and 
commercial  changes,  much  confu- 
sion and  partial  evil  .must  at  first 
result:  it  requires  a  considerable 
time  to  elapse  before  every  thin? 
adjusts  itself  to  the  change ;  and  tiU 
this  adjustment  takes  place^  any 
Judgement  that  is  formed  must  be 
rash,  premature,  and  unjust. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  take  a  greater 
Hiterest  in,  and  oay  more  attention 
to  ftohticsy  stricuv  so  called,  thaa 
the  inhabitants  ot  any  odier  coun- 
try in  Europe  ;  yet  it  does  not  often 
happen,  that  the  circumstances 
which  call  forth  and  display  this 
disposition^  also  appeal  to  feelings 


less  circumscribed  in  their  nature^ 
and  more  peculiarly  and  generally 
characteristic  of  mankind.  In  the 
year  1813  such  circumstances  how- 
ever did  occur  in  Great  Britain  ^ 
and  a  political  event  -occurred, 
which,  while  in  that  character  it 
was  strongly  calculated  to  excite, 
attention  and  interest^  also  spoke 

most 
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most  powerfully  to  tbe  feeling$  of 
every  per&on  who  was  the  friend  of 
injared  innocence*  and  who  sym- 
pathized in  the  distresses,  and  felt 
joyful  at  the  triumph,  of  that  inno- 
cence.   We  allude  to  the  events 
which  took  place    respecting  the 
princess  of  Wales.  To  the  mere  cold 
politician  they  were  important,  as 
they  threatened  to  a£fect  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  as  they 
*wxe  calculated  to   display  most 
thoroughly  the  characters  and  con- 
duct dt  some  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  sute,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  difie- 
Tent   pDlitical  parties;    while  the 
same  events  were  most  interesting 
to  all  who  considered  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  related  was  a 
female  of  the  highest  rank,  a  de- 
serted wife,  a  stranger,  and  a  mo- 
ther deprived  in  a  great  measyre 
of  the  society  of  her  daughter.    In 
order,  however,  to  give  a  clear, 
connected,  and  complete  view  of 
this  business,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  transactions  relative  to 
the  princess  of  Wales  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  month  of  November, 
1805,  the  duke  of  Sussex  informed 
the  prince  of  Wales,  that  sir  John 
Douglas  had  made  known  to  him 
some  circumstances  respecting  the 
behaviour  of  the  princess  of  Wales, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke, 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  prince  should  hear,  as  they 
must,  if  true,  not  only  affect  .the 
honour  and  peace  of  mind  of  his 
royal  highness,  but  also  the  security 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne: 
the  duke  added,  that  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  were  willing,  if  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  to  make  a 
fiul  disclosure  of  all  they  knew  re- 
specting the  con  Joct  of  the  princess 
of  Wsdes;  and  d)it  the  duke  of 
Kent  had  known  ot  these  circum- 


stances in  some  mtxsfsre  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  His  royal 
highness  was  naturally  much  as- 
tonished at  this  communication; 
and  particularly  that  the  duke  of 
'Kent  should  have  been  so  silent  oa 
a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance 
to  bis  feelings  and  honour:  he 
therefore  requested  the  duke  to 
state  what  had  l^eeii  communicated 
to  him,  and  also  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  hitherto  kept  it 
concealed  from  the  person  most 
affected  bv  it. 

Upon  this  the  duke  of  Kent  gave 
in  a  veritten  declaration ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  about  the 
end  of  1804;  he  had  receive^  a  note 
from  the  princess  of  Wsdes,  in- 
forming him  that  she  had  got  into 
an  unpleasant  dispute  with  sir  John 
*and  lady  Douglas,  in  consequence 
of  their  chargmg  her  with  having 
sent  the  latter  an  anonymous  lettet 
and  a  loose  drawing ;  and  she  re« 
quested  the  duke  to  use  his  endea* 
vour  to  settle  the-differenc^  between 
them,  or  at  least  prevent  the 
subject  from  bein?  talked  of.  The 
duke  upon  this  had  an  interview 
widi  sir  John  Douglas,  who  per- 
sisted in  his  belief  that  the  letter 
and  drawing  were  the  work  of  her 
roval  highness ;  and  was  with  diffi-  - 
culty  prevailed  upon  by  the  duke 
,  to  abstain  from  a  pros^ution,  la 
the  course  of  their  conversation  on 
^this  subject,  sir  John  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  princess,  and  threatening,  if  he 
should  be  annoyed  again,  to  make 
further  disclosures:  as,  however, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  at  last,  pacified 
him,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  prince  witli  these  cir- 
cumstances, considering  the  whole 
as  a  gosstpinj^  story,  which  might 
be  entirely  ifounded  on  the  misap- 
prehension of  the  parties.  The 
prince,  however,  was  not  satisfied 

that 
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that  the  matter  should  remain  in 
this  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory 
st'ate ;  and  sir  John  and  lady  Dou- 
glas made  a  foimal  declaration  of 
all  that  they  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  charge  the  princess  of 
Wales  with  ;  vmich  was  submitted 
by  the  prince  to  the  late  lord  Thur- 
low.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  his  royal  highness  liad  no  al- 
temative^  but  that  his  duty  impe- 
riously called  upon  him  to  submit 
k  to  the  kine,  as  the  royal  success 
sion  might  be  aflFected  if  the,  alle- 
gations were  true  :  the  nattire  and 
extent  of  these  allegations  will  be 
afterwards  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative.  In  consequeace  of 
this  opinion  of  lord  Thurlow,  and 
some  further  examinations  which 
took  place,  the  declarations  of 
William  and  Sarah  Lampert,  (ser- 
vants to  sir  John  Douglas,)  WiU 
liam  O^,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bid- 
good,  Frances  Loyd,  and  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  were  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  who  thereupon 
issued  a  warrant,  in  May  1806,  di- 
recting and  authorizing  lord  Er* 
skine  as  lord  chancellor,  lord  Gren- 
ville  as  first  lord  of  tlie  treasury, 
learl  Spencer  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  lord  Ellen- 
borough  as  chief  mstice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  •*  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and 
to  report  to  him  thereon.'* 

The  statements  made  by  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  examined,  not 
only  imputed  to  her  royal  highnesi 
great  impropriety  of  behaviour, 
out  accused  her,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  what  she  had  said  her- 
self, and  partly  on  the  observation 
of  the  informants,  that  she  had 
been  pregnant  in  1802,  in  conse- 
quence oi  illicit  intercourse,  and 
that  she  had  been  that  year  secretly 
delivered  of  a  child,  wluch  had 


been  brought  up  in  her  own  hoitse, 
and  under  her  own  inspection.  Sir 
John  Douglas  swore  positively  to 
his  having  observed  the  fact  of 
pregiiancyj  and  lady  Douglas,  not 
only  that  she  had  observed  it,  but 
that  her  royal  highness  made  not 
the  least  scruple  of  calking  about  it. 
To  riiis  point,  therefore,  as  by  far 
the  most  serious,  the  commissioners 
directed  their  first  and  particular 
attention  ;  and  after  having  well' 
and  carefully  weighed  all  the  evi- 
dence and  circumstances  attending 
the  alleged  pregnancy,  they  de- 
clared, in  their  report  to  his  ma- 
jesty, their  firm  conviction  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  believing  that  the  child  which 
lived  with  her  royal  highness  wjts 
her  own  child;  or  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  any  child  in  the 
year  1802;  or  that  she  had  evor 
been  pregnant  that  year,  or  at  any 
other  period  within  the  compass  c5f 
their  inquiries.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  trutjiof  the 
other  allegations ;  on  which  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  seve- 
ral strong  circumstances  respec^ng 
the  improper  conduct  of  her  roysu 
highness  had  been  positively  sworn 
to  by  witnesses  who  could  not  in 
their  judgement  be  suspected  of 
any  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose 
veracity,  in  this  respect,  they  had 
seen  no  ground  to  question.  They 
concluded  their  report  with  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  generally, 
that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  were 
to  their  mind  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved— so,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thought  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  referred  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness, 
particularly  those  stated  to  have 
passed  between  her  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  till  they 
should  receive  some  decisive  con* 
tradiction ; 
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fendfctiofi ;  and,  if  tnie»  are  juttlf 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  const- 
deration.* 

This  report  was  dated  the  ]  ith 
of  July,  but  a  copy  of  it  was  not 
delive^d  to  the  princess  of  Wales 
till  the  Ihh  of  August.  On  the 
following  day  she  wrote  to  his 
majesty  on  the  subject :  she  began 
by  stating  that  she  had  flattered 
herself  that  the  comAiissioners 
would  not  have  delivered  in  their 
report  before  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  various  circumstances, 
which,  to  a  delicate-minded  wo- 
man, it  must  be  very  unpleasant 
for-  her  to  have  spread,  without 
having  the  means  to  exculpate  her** 
lelf.  Her  observations  on  the  other 
pms  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners also  were  verv  pertinent 
and  severe  ;  they  had  given  credit 
to  evidence  taken  behind  her  back, 
ivithout  her  knowledge,  and<  which 
•he  had  had  ao  means  or  opporw 
tooity  to  refute :  she  had  not  even 
fceeo  allowed  to  explain  or  account 
for  any  part  of  her  behaviour,  which 
might,  withoat  such  explanation, 
seem  to  be  improper.  In  short, 
she  had  been  coiidemiied  in  an  tti>> 
foir  and  unjust  manner,  and  there- 
fore conceived  that  she  had  a  right 
to  complain  to  his  majesty  on  the 
subject,  and  to  request  o^  him  his 
protection.  On  the  1 7th  of  August 
she  again  wrote  to  the  king>  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  consulted 
Inth.  her  legal  advisers  t  they  in* 
farmed  her,  and  upon  their  infor* 
matioQ  she  stated  to  bis  majesty, 
that  die  copies  of  the  report,  and 
fiftheacconpaBying  papers,  whidi 
*cie  sent  to  her,  were  imauthmti- 
tved  {  that  ia  some  pans  of  them 
these  had  been  eraturnf  and  that 
copies  of  the  wrjttm  deckratiotts 
«pon  whick  the  report  proceeded* 
«d  not  been  transmittal  to  her  ; 
«k  thei8fiQre.btgmi  diHt  h«  mti* 


jesty  would  give  directions  that  the 
copies  of  the  report,  &c.  might  be 
authenticated,  and  that  copies  o£ 
the  declarations  might  be  sent  to 
her.  She  also  requested  that  she 
might  be  informed  who  were  her 
accusers,  and  how  many  there  were 
'of  t^m,  in  order  that  she  might 
judge  of  the  credit  due  to  their  ac- 
cusations, and  be  enabled  to  refute 
them.  His  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  order  copies  xif  the  de« 
clarations  to  be  sent;  but  of, the 
other  parts  of  her  royal  Inghness's 
letter  no  notice  seems  to  have  beea 
taken* 

Having  received  these  papers** 
the  princess  of  Wales  submitted 
them  to  her  legal  adviseiv,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  late  Mr.  Perceval ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  October  1806 
she  transmitted  to  his  majesty  her 
observations  on  the  charges  against 
her,  and  on  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rested,  in  a  very  long  letter. 
Tht»  letter  is  drawn  op  with  uiv 
comnxm  ability :  whi]^  it  displays  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  acute* 
ness  and  penetration,  such  as  might 
have  be^  expected  from  the  legal 
experience  aad  taleitts  of  Mr.  Per# 
ceval,  there  are  in  it  many  pa»* 
sages  distinguished  by  that  dignt< 
Sed,  solemn,  and  pathetic  tone  of 
remonstrance  and  feeling,  whtcb 
could  only  have  proceeded  from 
the  person  nsost  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  letter  is  so  very  long* 
that  we  can  only  notice  the  roost 
important  parts  of  it ;  those  partf 
which  either  examine  the  most  ma* 
terial  evidence  with  tl)e  greatest 
acutenesa  and  effect,  or  which  di* 
spiay  the  character  and  frame  of 
mind  of  her  royal  highness  the 
most  clearly  and  completely. 

After  mentioning  thai  the  e»t 

trayagance  ef  i^e  malice  of  stv 

John  and  lady  Dopi^liui  ]iad..d9- 
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feated  itself,  she  complains  that 
there  still  remained  imputations 
"  straiigely  sanctioned  and  coun* 
tenanced  by  the  report/^respecting 
which  she  could  not  remain  silent 
without  incnninir  the  most  fatal 
consequciices  to  her  honour  and 
character;  since  the  report  di- 
stinctly and  emphatically  stated, 
that  the  circumstances  detailed 
against  her  must  be  credited,  till 
they  were  decisively  contradicted. 
Against  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
ceeding itself,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  however, 
she  first  of  all  considers  herself 
boimd  to  protest,  especially  that 
any  of  the  charges  should  ever  have 
been  entertained  upon  testimony  so 
little  worthy  of  credit;  charges 
which  displayed  in  every  sentence 
the  motive  in  which  they  origi- 
nated ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been 
thought  proper  to  iuTestigate  them, 
the  ordinary  legal  modes  of  in- 
quiry, were ,  not  pursued,  but  one 
adopted  which  was  open  to  many 
objections,  a(»d  which  could  not  do 
her  justice,  while  it  debarred  her 
entirely  from  proceeding  against 
those  witnesses  who  had  most 
foully  and  falsely  calumniated  her 
character.  She  was  williilg,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  com- 
missioners, through  the  pressure 
and  urgency  of  their  ofiicial  occu- 
pations, **  did  not,  perhaps  could 
not,''  ^ve  that  attention  to  the 
case  which  must  have  enabled  them 
to  detect  the  villainy  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Still  she  could  not  help 
most  solemnly  protesting  against 
their  giving  in  such  a  report  upon 
rM/tfrr^  examination,  Without  afibrd- 
ing  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
or  defending  her  conduct,  or  even 
hearing  one  word  which  she  could 
urge.  However, » she  conceived, 
she  should  have  no  reason  to  la- 
ment^ that   ^t  la$t;a'fiuo^orti»- 


nity  had  occurred  for  laying  open 
her  heart  to  his  majesty.  For  more 
than  two  years,  sne  had  been  in- 
formed that  her  conduct  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  that  her  neighbours'  servant* 
had  been  examined  concerning  it ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  she  did  not 
learn  for  some  time,  nor  till  the 
investigation  had  actually  taken 
place.  **  His  royal  highness  the 
duke  a[  Kent  on  the  7th  of  June 
announced  it  to  me.  He  announced 
to  me,  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
first  communication  made  to  me  with 
respect  to  this  proceeding,  the  near 
approach  of  two  attorneys  (one  of 
them,  I  since  find,  the  solicitor  em- 
ployed by  sir  J(An  Douglas, )  claim- 
ing to  enter  my  dwelling  witn  a  war* 
rant,  to  take  away  one  half  of  my 
household  for  immediate  examina- 
tion upon  a  charge  against  myself. 
Of  the  nature  of  that  charge  I  was 
then  uninformed.  It  now  appears 
it  was  the  charge  of  high  treason 
committed  in  the  infamous  crime 
of  adultery.  His  royal  hi^hoess» 
I  am  sure,  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that 
I  betrayed  no  fear }  that  I  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  of  conscioo* 
guilt ;  that  I  sought  no  excuses  to 
prepare  or  to  tutor  my  servants  for 
the  examination  which  thej  were 
to  undergo." 

From  this  period,  till  the  appjcar- 
ance  of  the  report,  her  royal  nigh* 
ness  stated  that  her  impatience  had 
been  most  painful,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  natural  :>  it  was  knownt 
not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole 
world,  that  an  inquiry  of  the  most 
delicate  nature  and  tendency  had 
been  instituted  into  her  condacti 
and  she  looked  to  the  result,  with 
an  absolute  conviction  that  her  in* 
nocence  and  honour  would  be  esta^ 
blished,  to  the  dismay  and  di^;race 
of  her  accusers;  she  bad  uught 
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herself  most  firmly  to  belie  ve,  ''that 
it  was  ttlierfy  impossible,  that  any 
optnioa  which  couid  in  the  smallest 
degree  work  a  prejudice  to  her 
h6nour  and  character,  >  could  ever 
be.  expressed 4 n  any  terms,  by  any 
persons^  in  a  report  upon  a  solemn 
formal  inquiry,  and  more  especially 
to  his  majesty,  without  her  haying 
some  notice,  and  some  opportunity 
of  being  *heard."  Had  •nly  the 
ordinary  means  and  opportu- 
nities granted  to  accused  persons 
been  granted  to  her  ;  had  she  been 
treated  as  the  lowest  person  in  the 
'State,  if  accased  of  the  most  tri- 
fiing  crime,  would  assuredly- have 
been  treated,  her  honour  and  inno- 
cence' must  then,  in-  any  opinion 
whkh  could  have  been  expressed, 
have  been  fully  vindicated,^  and  ef. 
fectually  established.  «?  What  then, 
sire,  roast  have  been  my  astonish- 
ment and  my  disma^^,  when  I  saw 
that  notwithstanding  the  principal 
accusation  was  found  to  be  utterly 
Ms^  yet  sonle  of  th^  witnesses  to 
those  charges  which  were  brought 
in  suppiort  cf  the  principal  accu- 
sations—witnesses, whom  any  per- 
son interested  to  have  protected  my 
character  would  easily  have  shown, 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  to  be  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  credit,  and  con- 
federates in  foul  conspiracy  with 
njy  false  accusers— are  reported  to 
hit  « finee  from  all  suspicion  of  un- 
favoamble  bias  !'— •  heir  veracity, 
Mn  the  judgement  of  the  commis- 
sioners, not  to  be  questioned  !'— s- 
ftcd  their  infanoous  stories  and  in- 
anaatlons  against  me,  to  be  *  such 
as  deserve  the  most  serious  consi- 
dention^  and  as  n)nsc  be  credited 
till  decisively  contradicted  I'  *'    . 

Her  royad  highness  next  pro* 
ceeds,  again,  to  notice  the  delay 
vhich  took  place  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  her  :  if  her  inno- 
<sence  were  tboroughly  establUied 


by  it,  she  had  a  right  to  be  imme* 
di^tely  informed  of  that  circum-, 
sunce ;  if  the  report  condemned 
her,  the  weight  of  such  a  sentence 
should  not  have  been  left  to  settle 
in  any  mind,  much  less  in  the  mind 
of  his  majesty,  without  giving  her 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  her  cha* 
racter.  "  And  why  all  considera- 
tion of  my  feelings  was  thus  cruelly 
neglected ; — why  I  was  kept  upon 
the  rack,  during  all  this  time,  igno- 
rant of  the  result  of  a  charge  which 
affected  my  honour  and  my  life  ;— 
and  why,  especially  in  a  case  where 
such  grave  matters  were  to  con* 
tinue  to  be  *  credited,'  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  my  honour,  <  till  they  wero 
decidedly  contradicted,*  the  means 
of  knowing  what  it  was  that  I 
must  at  least  endeavour  to  con- 
tradict were  withholden  from  me 
a  single  unnecessary  hour,  I  know 
not,  and  I  will  not  hu^t  myself  in 
the  attempts  to  conjecture/'  After 
these  preliitiinary  and  'general  re- 
marks, her  royal  highness  points 
out  the  hardship  she  had  suffered 
by  the  proceeding  having  been  under 
warrant  Or. commission:  had  the 
inquh-y  been  entered  into  before 
his  majesty's  privy  council,  or  be- 
fore any  magistrates  who  were  le* 
gaily  authorized  to  take  cognisance 
of  treason,  the  investigation  would 
have  been  conducted  in  a  more  me* 
thodical  manper,  and  in  a  manner 
which  wouldv  have  preserved  her 
from  hearing  matters  made  the  sdb* 
ject  of  inquiry,  which  had  in  law 
no  substantive,  criminal  character; 
and  from  having  her  reputation  in« 
jured  by  calumny,  which,  though 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  could  not 
be  punished.  The  letter  next  pro- 
ceeds to  make  particular  observa- 
tions on  the  report  itself^  and  on 
tlie  examinations :  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  her  royal 
kighfliesalhroagh  nearly  all  these 
Q  i  ebscT* 
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cbscrv.itioTT; : — tlic  iKcsr  important, 
however,  either  m  respect  to  the 
falsity  of  the  charj^es  brought 
ac;:iinst  her,  or  as  displaying  her 
feelings  and  character,  we  slrall 
giye  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. 

She  dwells  with  great  force  of 
.  argument  on  tlie  extreme  improba- 
bility of  lady  Douglas's  accusation 
respecting  her  pregnancy :    to  be- 
.licve  it,  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
^*  that  a  person  guilty  of  so  folil  ;i 
crime    as  achiltery,    so  highly  pe- 
nal— so  fatal   to  her   honour,  her 
station,  and  her  life — should  gratui- 
tously and  uselessly  have  confessed 
it;"    and   not   only  confessed   the 
'fact,  but  have  added  to  this  mad- 
ness, the  still  greater  madness,  if 
possible,   of  determining  to   britig 
up   the   child  in  her  own    house, 
and  to  suckle  it  herself.— *But  thofc 
who   could    credit  all    this,   were 
called  upon  to  lend  their  faiih   to 
"more :  for,  if  the  statements  of  lady 
Douglas  were  true,    the  princess, 
after  having    thus  made^  her   her 
confidante  in  a  case  where  her  ho- 
nour and  her   life  were  at  stake, 
sought  r»ii  occasion,  w^antonly  and 
without  provocation,  from  the  mere 
"fickleness    and  wilfulness  of    her 
own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  her  ;  to 
insult  her  openly  and  violently  ;  to 
'endeavour  to  ruin  her  reputation  ; 
and  to  expose  her  in  infamous  and 
indecent  drawings,  in  letters  to  her 
'husband  !*— As  however  the  com- 
missioners most  Unequivocally  and 
'decidedly    acquitted    her.   of    the 
charges  of  adultery  and  pregnancy, 
she    goes  to    consider    the    other 
*  charges,  which/  though  they   in- 
volved,   comparatively     speakings 
no  criminality,  the  commissioners 
■were' disposed  to  think  entitled  to 
.  some  credit.     She  very  justly  corri- 
plains    tliat    these     charges      are 
brought   forward, ,  and    reported 


upon,  net  merely  as  containing  sub- 
stantive matters  in  themselves,  but 
as  containing  evidence  of  the  charges 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  ;  and 
that  the  commissioners  hint  at  par- 
ticulars and  circumstances,  which 
in  their  judgement  must  give  occa- 
sion to  the  most  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations, and  which  must  be 
credited  till  they  are  decidedly  con* 
tradicied — without  ever  specifying 
what  these  circumstances  are.  There 
were  indeed  circumstances  respect- 
ing captain  Manby  particularized ; 
but  they  contained  much  matter  of 
opinion,  of  hearsay,  of  suspicion* 
Are  these  hearsays,  are  these  opi* 
nions,  are  these  suspicions  and  con- 
jectures/ of  these  witnesses  to  be 
believed  against,  me,  unless  deci- 
dedly contradicted  ?  How  can  1 
decidedly  contradict  any  person's 
opinion  ?  I  may  reasDii  agamst  its 
justice,  but  bow  can  I  contradict 
it  ?  Or,  how  can  I  decidedly  con- 
tradict any  thing  which  is  not  pre- 
cisely specified,  nor  distinctly  known 
to  me?'* 

The  witnesses  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  were  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  credit,  were 
W.Cole,  R.  Bidgood,  F.Loyd, 
and  Mrs.  Lisle:  the  evidence  of 
the  last  her  royal  higlmess  examines 
separately,  because,  as  she  had  a 
high  respect  for  her  character,  she 
could  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
the  observations  she  should  feel 
herself  compelled  to  make-on  the 
.testimony  of  the  other  witnesses, 
in  the  smallest  degree  applied  to 
her. — In  the  deposition  of  W.Co^> 
sir  Sydney  Smith  is  the  first  perJdn 
mentioned-;  with  whom  h^*asscrted 
her  royal  highness  was  too  inti- 
mate : — ^but  allowing  the  truth  of 
all  this  witness  suted,  what  did  this 
intimacv  anioant  .to  .^— that  her 
royal  highness  was  amused  and  in- 
terested with    sir  S^daey  SiniA*' 
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ediiTersation,  and  with  his  account 
of  the  various  and.  extraoTdinary 
ereiits  and  heroic  achievements  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned.— 
On  lady  Douglas's  depositions  to 
the  same  effect,  her  royal  highness 
makes  the  following  pointed  and 
just  remarks,  which  indeed  go  far 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  all  her 
evidence ; — these  remarks  are  de- 
Vivered  with  all  that  proud  and  sar- 
castic display  of  feeling,  which  in 
several    other  parts  characterizes 
this  letter:     *«Your   majesty  will 
have  an  excellent  portraiture  of  the 
true  female  delicacy  and  purity  of 
my  lady  Douglas's  mind  and  cha- 
racter, when  you  will  observe  that 
she  seems  wholly   insensible  into 
what  a  sink  of  infamy  she  degrades 
herself,  by  her  testimony  against 
me.    It  is,  not  only  that  it  appears 
from  her  statement  that  she  was 
contented  to  live  in  familiarity  and 
apparent  fri^dship  with  me  after 
the  confession  which  I  had  made  of 
my  adultery — ^for,  by  the  indulgence 
and  liberality,  as  it  is  called,  of  mo- 
dem manners,  the  company  of  adul- 
teresses has  ceased  to  reHect   that 
discredit  upon    the  characters  of 
other  women  who  admit  of  their 
society,  which  the  best  interests  of 
female  virtue   may,   perhaps,  re- 
qnire-Y4>ut  she  was  contented  to 
five  in  familiarity  with  a  woman, 
who,,  if  lady  Douglas's  evidence  of 
Jne  is  true,  was  a  most  low,  vulgar, 
dad  profligate  disgrace  to  her  sex  ; 
the  grossness  of  whose  ideas  and 
conversation  would  add  infamy  to 
the  bwest,  most  vulgar,  and  most 
infamous  prostitute." 

The  commissioners  had  said,  that 
^charge  respecting  the  princess 
of  Wales  and  sir  Sydney  Smith 
J^ust,  in  their  opinion,  be  credited 
till  it  was  decidedly  contradicted}^ 
bttt  they  ha4  not  thouj;ht  proper  to 
txpkuQ  how  iafier^|ice«  and  Ujnfa^ 


voul^ble  interpretations  of  conduct 
could  be  decidedly  contradicted : 
there  could  be  no  other  mode,  but 
the  declaration  of  the  princess  and 
sir  Sydney  Smith:  the  latter,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  absence  from  the 
country,  could  not  make  his  decla- 
ration ;  but  the  princess  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  denied  the  charge.  ' 
**  I  am  sure,  however,  your  majesty 
will  feel  for  the  humiliated  and  de- 
gradinp"  situation  to  which  this  re- 
port has  reduced  your  daughter- 
in-law,  the  princess  of  Wales; 
when  you  see  her  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  risking  the  dan- 
ger, that  the  most  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations should  be  credited  ;  oi; 
else  of  stating,  as  I  am  now  dc« 

graded  to  the  necessity  of  stating,^ 
lat  not  only  no  adulterous  or  cri- 
minal, but  no  indecent  or  improper: 
intercourse  whatever,  ever  subsist- 
ed between  sir  Sydney  Smith  an4 
myself;  or  any  thing  which  I 
should  have  objected  that  all  the 
world  should  have  seen !" 

The  next  person  with  whom  any, 
improper  intercourse  was  insiftu^ 
ated,  wasMr.Lawrence  the  painter^ 
and  this  charge  rested  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Cole.  But  had  the  con>. 
missioners  sifted  and  examined  thi< 
evidence,  as  tliey  ought  to  have 
done?  had  tliey  conducted  their 
inquiries  on  this  point,  as  if  they 
wished  to  learn  tlie  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  The 
princess  did  not  wish  or  mean  tq 
push  these  questions  ;  but  she  coul4 
not  help  lamenting,  that  Mr.  ColiJ 
was  not  examined  against  Mr, 
Cole ;  as,  if  he  had,  his  prevarica. 
tions  and  his  falsehoods  could  never 
have  escaped  the  commiisioners. 
The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  some  most  material  and  pal- 
pable  contradictions  in  Cole's  evi- 
dence :  "  Is  thisone  of  those  witness- 
es wbp  cannot  be  suspected  of  un? 
Q  3  favour* 
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favourable  bias,  and  whose  veracity 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  w^iose 
evidence  must  be' credited  till  de- 
cidedly contradicted  ?" 

The  next  person  with  whom  the 
.  examinations  charced  the  princess 
with  improper  familiarity,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  the  report  repre- 
sented the  evidence  as  particularly 
strong,  was  captnin  Manby  :  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  this  charge 
were  Bfdgood,  Loyd,  and  Mrs, 
Lisle : — the  last  stated  that  her 
royal  highness  behaved  to  captain 
Mahby  only  as  any  woman  would 
who  likes  flirting."  She  would  not 
have  thought  any  married  woman 
would  have  Ijehaved  properly,  who 
behaved  as  her  royal  highness  did 
to  captain  Manby.  She  cannot  say 
whether  the  princess  was  attached 
to  captain  Manby ;— only  that  it 
was  a  ilirting  conduct.  But  this 
flirting  conduct  could  not  have 
Keen  any  thing  very  improper,  be- 
cause it  passed  openly  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  princess's  ladies,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Lisle  herself  was  one. 
After  this  general  remark,  the  prin- 
cess goes  on  to  state  in  a  very  frank 
sand  full  manner,  the  origin  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  captain  Manby ;  and  then 
thus  solemnly  appeals  to  his  ma- 
jesty :  *',  Let  me  conjure  your  ma- 
jesty,- over  amd  over  again,  before ' 
you  suffer  this  circumstance  to  pre- 
judice me  in  your  opinion,^  not 
only  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
I  have  stated^  but  to  look  round  the 
first  rapks  of  female  virtue  in  this 
country,  and  see  how  many  womeii 
there  arc  of  most  unimpeachcd  re- 
putation, of  most  unsullied  and  un- 
suspected honour,  character,  and 
virtue,  whose  conduct,  though  liv- 
ing  happily  with  their  husbands,  if 
submitted  to  the  judgement  of  per* 
sons  of  a  severer  cast  of  mind,  es* 
beeially  if  maddened  at  the  moment 


by  calamity,  might  be  styled  to  be 
flirting."—"  How  would  it  be  en- 
dured, that  the  judgement  of  one 
rpan  should  be  ^sked,  and  recorded 
in  a  solemn  report,  against  the  con- 
duct of  another,  either  with  respect 
to  his  behaviour  to  his  children,  or 
to  his  wife,  or  to  any  other  rela- 
tive ?  How  would  it  be  endured,  in 
general,  (and  I  trust  that  my  case 
ought  not  in  this  respect  to  form  an 
exception,)  that  one  woman  should 
in  a  similar  manner  be  placed  in 
judgement  upon  the  conduct  of 
another  ?  and  tliat  judgement  be 
reported,  where  her  character  was 
of  most  importance  to  her,  as 
amongst  things  which  must  be  cre- 
dited till  decidedly  contradicted  ? 
Let  every  one  put  these  questions 
home  to  their  own  breasts,  and,  be- 
fore they  impute  blame  to  me  for 
protesting  against  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  this  procedure,  ask 
now  they  would  feel  upon  it,  if  it 
S^ere  their  own  cise? — But,  per- 
haps, they,  caiinot  bring  their  ima- 
ginations to  conceive  that  it  could 
ever  become  their  own  case  :  a  few 
months  ago,  I  could  not  have  believ- 
ed that  it  would  have  been  mine." 

The  evidence  6f  Bidgood  re- 
specting captain  Manby  is  next  in- 
vestigated :  he  swore  that  in  the  re- 
flection of  a  looking-glass  he  saw 
the  princess  of  Wales  and  the  cap- 
tain salute  one  another :  notwith- 
standing the  incredibility  of  this 
statement,  and  that  it  rested  solely 
upon  his  testimony,  yet  the  com- 
raisvioners  do  not  seem  to  have  put 
a  single  question  to  him,  to  try  and 
sift  the  credit  which  was  due  to  him 
and  his  story  ;  but,  assuming  that 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  not 
paying  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  deposition — that  in  a 
room  with  the  dotir  open,  and  a  ser- 
vant known  to  be  waiting  just  by, 
such  a  scen^  of  gros;  indecency 
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^vld  htve  been  acted-rthey  de- 
clare him  without  hesitation  to  be 
the  witness  of  truch,  of  unquestion* 
able  yeracity.  He  does  not  appear 
eren  to  have  been  asked,  to  whom 
he  told  the  fact  before ;  When  he 
told  it ;  what  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  his  information ;  and,  if 
he  never  told  it,  how  he  could  ac- 
count for  having  concealed  it  so 
long? — ^The  next  circumstance  of 
Bi^good's  deposition  went  still  fur- 
ther ;  it  went  to  accuse  her,  royal 
highness  of  criminal  intercourse 
wirh  captain  Manby  :  and  this  im- 
plied accusation  rested  on  some  un- 
important facts,  relative  lo  putting 
out  the  candles,  the  placing  of  ba- 
sons and  towels,  &c.  ^  What  is 
the  charge  (she  indignantly  asks) 
that  he  would  insinuate  f  That  I 
meditated,  and  effected,  a  stolen* 
secret,  clandestine  intercourse  with 
an  adulterer?  No— Capuin  Manby, 
it  seems,  according  to  hfs  insinua- 
tion, slept  with  me  in  my  own 
house,  under  circumstances  of  such 
notoriety,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  of  my  female  attendants, 
at  least,  should  not  have  known  it. 
Ihcir  duties  were  varied  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  they  had  to  supply  basons 
and  towels  in  places  where  they 
never  were  supplied  except  when 
prepared  for  him  j  and  they,  were 
not  only  purposely  so  prepared,  but 
prepared  in  an  open  passage,  ex- 
posed to  view,  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  of  those  who  were 
not  admitted  into  the  secret !  And 
what  a  secret  was  it  that  was  thus 
to  be  hazarded?  No  leis  than  what, 
if  discovered,  would  fix  captain 
Manby  and  myself  with  high  trea- 
ion.  Not  only  therefore  must  I 
hm  been  thus  careless  of  reputa- 
tion, and  eager  for  infamy  ;  but  I 
must  have  been  as  careless  of  my 
life  as  of  my  honour.  Lost  to  aU 
{^nse  of  shamoi  surely  I  must  have 


still  retained  some  regard  for'  life/' 
'*  But,  sire,  may  I  ask,  did  the  com- 
missioners believe  this  man's  suspi- 
cions ?  If  they  did,  what  do  they 
mean  by  saying  that  these  facts  of 
great  indecency,  2gc.  went  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  principal 
charges ;  and  that  it  was  not  for 
them  to  state  their  bearing  and  ef«. 
feet  ?  The  bearing  of  this  fact,  un-. 
questionably,  if  believed,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  principal  charge ; 
namely,  to  prove  me  guilty  of  high 
treason.  They,  therefore,  comd 
not  believe  it  s  but  if  they  did  not 
believe  it,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
sire,  no  men  of  common  judgement 
could  on  such  a  statement,  how 
could  they  bring  themselves  to  name 
Mr,  Bidgood  as  one  of  those  wit- 
nesses on  whose  unbiassed  testimony 
they  could  so  rely  ?" 

The  next  deposition  which  her 
royal  highness  examines  is  that  of 
Fanny  Loyd ;  who  swore  that  onei 
of  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
princess  told  her  that  the  princess 
was  witli  child,  or  looked  as  if  she 
was  with  child  : — this,  deposition 
was  most  pointedly  contradicted  by 
the  medical  attendant  ajluded  to  : 
and  yet  Fanny  Loyd  was  decLired 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  a  per- 
son whose  credit  there  appeared  no 
reason  to  question.  But,  on  this 
point,  the  princess  complains  thab 
the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
was  unfair  in  another  respect ;  for 
though  the  fact,  that  the  medical 
attendant  positively  contradicted 
what  Fanny  Loyd  asserted,  was 
known  when  the  declarations  were 
forwarded  to  his  majesty,  this  con- 
tradiction was  not  stat^ ;  while  the 
charge  of  Fanny  Loyd,  which  it  so 
fully  refuted,  was  recorded. 

The  other  allegations,  are  exa- 
mined with  equal  acuteness,  and 
rebutted  with  equal  success:  but 
^fi  they  were  of  minor  importance 
Q4  wf 
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we  shall  p^ss  them  over,  and  con- 
dude  our  account  of  this  letter  hy 
extracting  some  of  the  closing  pa- 
ragfraphs,  which  are  distinguished 
for  their  solemn  and  pathetic  eld- 
^ence: 

"  But,  how  am  I  to  insufe  a  pa- 
tient attention  to  all  ihis  statement  ? 
How  many  will  hear  that  the  lord 
high  chancellor,  the  Iprd  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  one  of 
your  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  have  reported  against  me, 
upon  \?vidence  which  tliey  hnve 
declared  to  be  unbiassed  and  un-v 

Suestionable ;  who  will  never  have 
le  opportunity,  or,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  might  not  have  the 
mcltnation,  to  correct  the  error  cl 
that  report  by  the  examination  of 
my  statement  ?  ' 

;  «  I  feel,  therefoiOe,  that  by  this 
proceeding  my  character  has  re- 
ceived essential  injury.  For  a  prin- 
idess  of  Wales  to  have  been  placed 
hi  a  situation  in  which  it  was  essen- 
tial to  her  honour  to  request  one 
Ijentleman  to  ^wear  that  he  was 
fiot  locked  up  at  midnight  in  a 
joom  with  her  alone  j — and  an- 
ether»  that  he  did  not  gi^e  her  a  las- 
civioc(s  sdute,  and  never  slept  in 
her  house, — is  to  have  been  actually 
degraded  and  disgraced.  I  have 
been,  sire,  placed  in  this 'situation : 
I  have  been  cruelly, — your  majesty 
will-pemiit  me  to  say  so, — cruelly 
(degraded  into  ^e  necessity  of 
fnaking  such  requests  :  a  necessity 
which  I  never  could  have  been  ex- 
posed to,  even  under  this  inquiry, 
if  more  attention  had  been'  given  to 
the  examination  of"  these  malicious 
barges,  and  of  the  evideture  on 
Which  they  rest. 

^  «  If,  indeed;  after  the  most  dili- 
gent and  anxious  inquhy,  penetra- 
Eng  into  every  circumstance  con- 
liected  With  th^  charge>  searchio^ 


every  source  frtm  whidi  infonua- 
ttoh  could  be  derived,  and  scruti- 
nizing with  all  that  acuteness  into 
the  credit  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  great  experience,  ta-' 
lent,  and  intelligence  couTd^  bririg 
to  such  a  subject ;  and  above  all, 
if,  after  giving  me  some  opportu- 
nity of  being  heard,  the  force  of 
trjuth  h;\d,  at  length,  compelled  any 
persons  to  form,  as  reluctantly  and 
as  unwillingly  as  they  would  a- 
gainst  their  own  daughters,  the 
opinion  that  has  been  pronounced;— 
no  regard,  unquestionably,  to  my 
honour  and  character,  nor  to  that 
of  your  majesty!s  family,  as  in 
some  degree  involved  in  mine, 
could  have  justified  the  suppression 
of  tliat  opinion,  if  legally  called 
for,  in  the  course  of  official  and 
public  duty.  Whether  such  cau^ 
tion  and  reluctance  are  really  ma- 
nifest in  thes^  proceedings,  I  must 
leave  to  less  partial  judgements 
than  my  own  to  determine. 

"  In  the  full  examination  of 
these  proceedings,  which  justice  -to 
my  own  character  has  required  of 
me,  I  have  been  compelled  to  make 
many  observations  which  I  fear 
may  prove  offensive  to  persons  ra 
high  power.  But,  "under"  thq 
circumstancesDf  the  report,  **sire, 
what  could  I  do  ?  Could  I  forbear^ 
in  justice  to  myself,  toannonnceto 
your  majesty  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  my  honour,  and 
my  station  in  this  country  at  least, 
if  not  against  my  life?  Could  I 
forbear  to  point  out  to  your  ma- 
jesty how  long  this  intended  mischief 
had  been  meditated  against  me. 
Could  I  forbear  to  point  o^^  J^ 
doubts,  at  least,  of  the  legality  of  the 
commission  under  which  the  pro- 
cet  ding  hud  been  had  I  or  to  pomt 
oiit  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  mto 
which  the  great  and  able  men,  wno 
were  Bamcd  in  this  commission,  un- 
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ier  the  hnny  and  pressure  of  their 
greftt  official  occupations,  h^  fallen 
m  the  execution  of  this  duty? 
Could  I  forbear  to  state,  and  to 
urge  the  great  injustice  and  in- 
jury that  had  been  done  to  my  cha- 
racter and  honour,  by  opinions  pro- 
nounced against  nie  without  hear- 
ing me  ?  And  if,  in  the  execution 
ofthis  great  task  so  essential  to  my 
honour,  I  hare  let  drop  any  express- 
lions  which  a  colder  and  more 
cautions  prudence  would  have 
checked  9 1  appeal  to  your  majesty's 
warm  heart  and  generous  feelings 
to  suggest  my  excuse,  and  to  afford 
iny  pardon. 

*•  .What  I  have  said,  I  have  said 
under  the  pressure  of  much  misfor^ 
tune;  under  the  provocation  of 
great  and  accumulated  injustice. 
Ohl  sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and 
scarce  to  feel  at  liberty  to  lament ; 
to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to  feel  it 
almost  an  ofience  and  a  duty  to  be 
stleot, — is  a  hard  lot ;  but  use  had 
in  some  degree  inured  me  to  it. — 
But  to  find  my  mi&fortnnes  and  in* 
juries  imputed  ,to  me  as  faults ;  to 
oe  called  to  account  upon  a  charge 
made  against  me  by  lady  Douglas, 
who  was  thought  at  first  worthy 
of  credit,  althoQgh  she  had  pledged 
her  veracity  to  the  fact  of  my 
having  admitted  that  I  w;is  myself 
the  aggressor  in  every  thing  of 
which  I  -had  to  complain, — has 
subdued  all  power  of  patient  bear- 
ing ;  and  when  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  either  to  «d-t 
nrit  by  my  silence  the  guilt  which 
they  imputed  to  me,  or  to  enter 
into  my  defence  in  contradiction  to 
it,— no  longer  at  liberty  to  remain 
silent,  ly  peiiiaps,  have  not  known 
how,  with  exact  propriety,  to  limit 
my  expressions. 

*•  In  happier  days  of  my  life, 
before  my  spirit  had  been  yet  at  all 
lowered  by  mi^ortune,  I  should 
^e  been  dispcMed  to  have  met 


such  a  charge  with  the  contempt 
which,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  your 
majesty  thinks  due  to  it.  1  shoold 
have  been  disposed  to  haveilefiedmy 
enemies  to  the  utmost,  and  to  havQ 
scorfieti  to  answer  to  any  thing  but 
a  legal  charge  before  a  competent 
tribunal ;  but  in  my  present  mitffoiW 
tunes,  such  force  of  mind  is  gone. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  so  far  to  ^ 
thankful  to  them  for  their  whole* 
some  lessons  of  humility.  I  have 
therefore  entered  into  this  long  de» 
tail,  to  endeavour  to  remove,  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  any  tin* 
favourable  impressions ;  to  rescue 
myself  from  the  dangers  which  the 
continuance  of  these  suspicions 
might  occasion,  and  preserve  to  me 
yonr  majesty's  good  opinion,  in 
whose  kindness  hitherto  I  have 
found  infinite  consolation,  and  to 
whose  justice,  under  all  cjrcum* 
stances,  I  can  confidently  appeal. 

"  Under  the  impression  of  these 
sentiments,  I  throw  myself  at  your 
majesty's  feet.  I  know  that  T^at* 
ever  ientiments  of  resentment,  what- 
ever wish  for  redress,  by  the  pu- 
nishment of  my  false  accusers,  I 
oujrht  to  feel,  your  majesty,  as  the 
father  of  a  stranger  smarting  nn^ 
der  false  accnsations — as  the  head* 
of  your  illustrious  house  disho- 
noured  in  me — and  as  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  your  king- 
dom, thus  foully  attempted  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  in« 
justice,  will  not  fail  to  reel  for  me. 
At  all  events,  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  restore  me  to  the  blessings  of 
your  gracious  presence,  and  cotw 
firm  to  me,  by  your  own  gracious 
words,  your  satisfactory  conviction 
pf  my  innocence." 

Nine  weeks  having  elapsed  after 
this  letter  was  sent  to  his  majesty, 
without  any  reply,  the  prmcese 
again  wrote,  expresnng  her  anx- 
iety, and  her  wish  to  learn  whether 
^  might  aj;ain  be  admitted  to  the 
'   royal 
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ro)ral  presence.  It  seems  thsCt  her 
letter,  containing  her  vindicatten, 
vt'ds  laid  before  the  cabinet  mini- 
fters  on  the  25tli  of  January  1807f 
in  which  they  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion,  that  his  majesty  ought  not 
any  longer  to  dechne  receiving  the 

grincess  into  his  presence ;  but  that 
e  ought  to  convey  to  her  a  serious 
*  admonition  to  be  more  circumspect 
in  her  future  conduct.  As  soon  as 
the  princess  received  a  communi- 
cation to  this  effect  from  his  ma- 
.  iesty»  she  named  a  day^  on  which, 
if  agreeable  to  his  majesty*  she 
woiud  have  the  happiness  of  throw- 
ing herself,  in  filial  duty  and  af- 
fection, at  his  majesty's  feet.  The 
day,  however,  was  at  first  postponed 
by  his  majesty,  who  afterwards  in- 
formed the  princess,  that  at  the 
request  of  the  prince  he  declined 
ceeing  her  till  her  vindication  had 
been  examined  by  the  prince.  On 
this  she  wrote  to  his  majesty,  re- 
xnonstrating  in  strong  terms  against 
the  unparaUeled  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty of  this  interposition  of  the  prince 
#f  Wales,  at  such  a  time  and  under 
fuch  circumstances ;  and  she  trust- 
ed his  majesty  would  recall  his 
determuiation  not  to  see  her  till  the 
prince's  answer  respecting  her  vin- 
dication were  received.  She  parti- 
cularly dwelt  on  the  circumstance 
that  thejudgementof  his  majesty's 
confidential  servanu  was  appealed 
from  by  the  prince, whom  frem  this 
time,  therefore,  she  must  be  per^ 
raitted  to  consider  as  assuming  the 
character  of  her  accuser.  Her  case, 
the  urged,  was  certainly  very  hard 
and  cruel,  since  justice  was  sus- 
pended towards  her,  while  the 
judgement  of  his  majesty's  sworn 
jervants  was  submitted  to  the  revi- 
sion of  her  accuser's  counsel.  She 
also  noticed  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place  in  coming  to  any  de« 
termination  respecting  the  request 
$he  had  made   tQ  be  again  adr 


mitted  into  his  msyesty's  pitsence. 
Four  months  had  elapsed  betwt»ea 
the  date  of  her  answer,  aad  the 
minute  of  the  cabinet  in  which  they 
advised  his  majesty  to  grant  this 
request.  Why  was  not  me  advice 
given  sooner  ?  **  Nay,  why  was  it 
not  their  opinion  an4  advice 
from  the  date  even  of  the  orieinal 
report  itself  ?"  "  What  could  have 
warranted  the  withholding  of  it 
even  for  a  single  moment  ?"  If  th& 
prince  was  allowed  to  interfere 
once,  he  might  interfere  again^  so 
as  to  prevent  for  ever  the  arrival 
*of  that  hour  which  was  to  prcxve 
to  the  world  the  innocence  of  her 
royal  highness.  In  this  letter,  be<r 
side  other  topics,  which  were  dwelt 
upon  to  show  the  hardship  of  her 
case,  she  introduced  copies  of  the 
letter  of  the  prince  to  her,  first 
stating  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  live  separate,  and  of  her 
answer  po  this  proposal.  Of  the  re* 
proof  respecting  her  conduct,  which 
his  majesty,  by .  the  advice  of  his 
confidential  servants,  had  transnuc- 
ted  to  her,  she  complained,  not  sp 
much  for  what  it  did,  as  for  what 
it  did  not  contain ;  since ,  there 
was  no  particular  mention  of 
what  was  the  cause  and  object  of 
censure. 

Soon  -'fter  this  letter  was  sent, 
the  Grenville  administration  went 
out  of  office ;  and  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  friends  of  tba 
princess.  It  was  therefore  natural 
to  suppose  that  now  justice  would 
be  done  her ;  and  accordingly  they 
had  been  but  a  very  short  time  in 
power,  when  by  a  minute  of  council, 
dated  April  22, 1807,  they  humbly 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  *f  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  in  justice 
to  her  royal  highness,  and  tor  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty's 
illustrious  family,  that  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales 
jiboul4  be  9dn^tted>  wi|b  as  little 
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delay  as  possible,  into  his  majesty's 
presence;  and  that  she  should  be 
received  in  a  manner  due  to  her 
rank  and  station,  in  his  majesty's 
coart  and  family.**  t 

Nrtwithstanding  this  advice,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  ever  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, cither  at  court  or  in  tlic  loyal 
family,  as  she  had  previously  been  ; 
vhile  her  intercourse  with  her 
daughter  was  subjected  to  grefat 
restraint.  Nothing  however  oc- 
curred, that  is  J)ublicly  and  officially 
known,  till  the  month  of  January 
1813.  At  this  rime  the  princess 
was  so  much  debarred  from  the 
society  of  her  daughter,  that  she 
determined  to  write  to  the  prince 
regent  on  the '  subject :  she  found, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
her  letter  conveyed  to  him ;  and 
though  it  had  been  transmitted  to  his 
ministers  on  the  14th,  it  was  not  till 
the  23d  that  it  was  read  to  him.  In 
this  letter  she  dwelt  with  great  force 
on  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  wi- 
dening the  separation  between  mo- 
ther and  daugnter ;— it  was  not  only 
tutting  her  off  from  one  of  the  few 
domestic  enjoyments  which  she  still 
'  retained,  but  it  was  giving  coun- 
tenance to  those  reports  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  totally  un- 
founded. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter, 
which  soon  after  it  was  sent  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
Various  cabinet  meetings  were  held| 
and  at  leneth,  on  the  princess  writ- 
ing to  lord  Liverpool,  to  know  the 
reason  why  her  daughter  had  been 
suddenly  prohibited  from  meeting 
her,  on  a  day  when  she  was  given 
to  understand  permission  would  be 
allowed  her,  his  lordship  informed 
her,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  her  letter,  his  royal 
hbhness  had  thought  fit,  by  the 
jkdVlce  of  his  con£aential  servantSj, 


to  signify  his  commands  that  the 
intended  visit  of  the  princess  Char^ 
lotte  to  her  mother  should  not  tJike 
place/  To  ih»s  note  of  lord  liver- 
pnfol,  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  by 
command  of  her  royal  highness^ 
sent  a  vpry  caustic  and  haughty 
reply  j  and  as  she  understood  that 
cabinet  meetings  were  still  held,  as 
was  publicly  rumoured,  respecting  ^ 
her  conduct,  she  wrote  to  the  eari 
of  Harrowby,  as  president  of  the 
council,  protesting  against  any  re* 
solutions  affecting  lier,  which  they 
might  adopt. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  meetings 
of  the  privy  council  still  contino- 
in^r,  and  there  being  little  doubt 
»that  they  were  engaged  in  exa- 
mining anew  into  the  charges 
against  her  royal  highi^ess,  she  Mt 
herself  bound  to  take  some  public 
and  decisive  step  for  the  protection 
of  her  own  honour  and  character. 
Accordingly,  immediately  on  the 
meeting  of  the  house  of  commons, 
she  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  speaker : 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  house 
on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  this  volume. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  the 
nation  were  first  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  princess's  letter  to  the 
prince ;  which  was  followed  by  Ae 
publication  of  most  of  the  other 
documents  which  we  have  ana- 
lysed, as  well  as  of  the  depositions 
on  which  the  charges  were  founded; 
the  papers  in  the  interest  of  the 
prince  publishing  the  depositions* 
and  the  papers  which  favoured  the 
princess  publishing  her  explanatory 
and  vindicatory  letters.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject well  calculated  to  excite  a  very 
deep  and  general  degree  of  interest: 
—but  perhaps  there  scarcely  ever 
was  a  subject  on  which  the  nation 
were  so  nearly  agreed.  Even  those 
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who  believed  that  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  had  not  been 
free  from  blame,  were  decidedly  of 
opinbn  that   she  had   been  most 
unfairly  and  harshly  treated,   not 
only  in  the  original  report,  but  in 
almost  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  proceedings;   while  the  'very 
great  majority  who  had  not  a  doubt 
of  her   complete   innocence,   and 
who  even  believed  her  conduct  to 
have  been  spotless  in  every  respect 
andon  every  occasion,  wa^  dispQsed 
to  give  a  character  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  her,  which  we  do  not 
think  It  safe  tp  describe.     In  a  very 
short  time,  nothing  was  talked  of 
hut  the  hardships  of  her  case ;  and 
as  the  British  nation  is  never  slow 
Xo  sympathize  with  the  af&icted, 
and  to  support  the  persecuted,  the 
princes^  or  Wales,  more  particu- 
larly as  a  female,— a  deserted  wife, 
•—and  the  mother  of  the  fuiure  so- 
vereign of  these  realms, — obtained 
the   most  ftiU  portion    of  British 
fympathy  and  support.     As  soon 
as  her  innocence  was  declared,  by 
the  prince  regent's  ministers  in  par- 
liament,  to^  be    completely    esta- 
blished, addresses  of  coneratulatioi\ 
pdured  in  to  her  from  all  quarters 
of  the  kingdom ;  and,  for  a  season^ 
no   individual   ever   possessed    so 
much  popularity  as  she  did.     But 
other  events  of  greater  national  im- 
portance occurring,  and  the  noTelt]^ 
wearing  oflF,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  scarcely  ever  mentioned*     But 
though  the  nation  turned  aside  its 
attention  and  interest  from  her  to 
other  subjects,^  it  still  retained,  in  a 
great  degree,  those  feelines  towards 
the  prince,  which  his  b^aviour  to 
the  princess  had  given  rise  to ;  and 
[  no  small  share  othis  want  of  popu- 
larity may  be  attributed  to  his  con- 
(|ttct  towards  her* 


During  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings respepting  the  princess  .of 
Wales,  the  mmistry,  as  well  as  the 
opposition,  were  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward and  embarrassing  situation  ; 
and  neither  of  them  did  themselves 
much   credit   by   the   manner   ia. 
which  they  conducted  themselves. 
Most  of  the  ministers,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  beeif  the  friends 
^ud  adviser^  of  the  princess  whea 
the  investigation  into  her  conduct 
first  began ;  and  as  ministers  of  the 
prince  3iey  were  now  called  upon 
to  desert  the  princess  and  her  cause* 
and  to  take  up  his  views  and  inter- 
ests.     Hence  it  may  be  supposed^ 
that  tlieir  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was    neither  consistent  nor  digni- 
fied : — the  conduct  of  the  opposition 
was  not  at  all  less  reprehensible* 
though  it  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  more  consistent;    for  they 
still    preserved    the    character   of 
friends  of  the  prince  o/kTaks,  on  this 
occasion,    though    they    were   no 
longer  t^e  friends    of  tb#  prince 
regent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  on  this  subi 
ject,  that  the  warmest  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  princess  were  those 
who  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
no  party ;  especiallyMr.Whitbread^ 
and  certainly  the  whole  of  his  behavi- 
our does  him  great  credit.  Perhapt 
no  man*s  character  suffered  more  on 
this  trying  occasion  than  that  of 
^he  earl  of  Moira :  in  the  examina** 
tion  of  some  of  the  witnesses  re- 
specting the  charge  of  pregnancy, 
he  betrayed  an  apparent  desire  to 
discover  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  lent  himself  to 
the  prince's  interest,  through  the 
whole  transaction,  in  a  manner 
neither  becombg  his  rank,  nor  his 
reputation  for  high  and  unsullied 
honour. 
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BESIDES  th^  discussions  on 
the  East  India  bill,  and  re- 
specting the  princess  of  Wales, 
iRrhich  too]c  place  in  the  year  1813, 
there  are  some  other  points  con- 
nected with  what  may  be  properly 
termed  the  domestic  history  of 
Great  Britain,  which  require  our 
notice.  These  points  are  indeed 
of  very  inferior  importance  and  in- 
terest, compared  with  tlie  two 
Ibrmer ;  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  altogether  in  silence,  as 
they  either  serve  to  show  the  tem- 
per and  degree  of  knowledge  on 
cubjects  connected  with  the  wise 
and  prudent  administration  and ' 
well-being  of  states,  pojssessed  by  - 
the  people  of  this  country,  or  they 
involve  sBbjects  more  properly  his- 
tjorical.  The  points  to  which  we 
allad^  and  to  ivhich  we  mean  to 
deroCe  this  chapter,  are  the  ap- 
.pobxiDent  of  a  vice-chancellor;-— 
liie.ca^olics ;— the  Orange  lodges; 
*^4m  debflctes  on  the  war  in  Spain ; 
••■"the  regent's^  speech  on  the  proro- 
gtftHm  fl?  parliament ;-— and  the  re^ 
f^  of  th(s  corn  committee* 


It  is  well  known  that  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  and  arduous  under  the 
crown  ;  and  that,  by  uniting  in  the 
same  person  this  office  and  that 
of  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, 
the  duties  are  necessarily  very  con- 
siderably increased :  some  of  the 
most  important  duties  which  the 
chancellor,  in  his  latter  character  Qf 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  has  to 
discharge,  are  those  which  concern 
appeals:  the  house  of  lords  is  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  ii\  civil 
cases,  in  the  kiop:dom  ;  and  the 
appeal  cases  before  it  from  England 
are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
important:  yet  those  from  Scot- 
land—probabljr  on  account  of  the 
different  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  civil  courts  there — are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  often  involve 
the  disposal  of  propei  ty  of  great 
magnitude,  as  well  as  the  allotment 
of  the  highest  hereditary  honours 
in  the  state.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  house  of  lords  ought  to  form 
this  high  and  dernier  court  of  ap* 
peal  i  biit  the  decision  is  left  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  to  the  lord  charceilof,  the 
ether  law  lords,  and  any  ind  vl- 
duals  who  may  feel  iriterested  in 
the  particular  cast :  on  the  lord 
chancelloi-,  however,  fail  tlie  » rm- 
cipal  weight  and  respnnsi»Hty  :  he 
Is  supposed,  ex  officio,  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  all  siibjc^cts 
on  which  appeals  are  made  lo  the 
house  of  lords.  When  this  is  Con- 
'  sideredy  and  it  is  further  reflecied, 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  court 
of  equity,  the  court  of  ch.mcery, 
where  he  also  presides,  must  be  very 
slow  and  deliberate  in  its  proceed- 
ings, and  that  all  cases  of  difficulty 
^nd  extreme  importance  are  almost 
certain  to  come  before  this  court, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
business  were  too  much  for  one  in- 
dividual. In  the  court  of  chancery, 
-indeed,  the  lord  chancellor  has  the 
assistance  of  the  master  of  the  rolls; 
,\)ut  still  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
'  extremely  arduous, and,  to  be  strict« 
ly  and  conscientiously  discharged, 
require  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  time  and  attention. 

Lord  Eldon,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  ever 
iince  Mr.  Fox's  party  went  out  of 
j>ower,  is  well  known  to  be  a  man 
most  scrupulously  anxious  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  thinks  right ;  and  fpr  this  pur- 
pose, no  case  comes  before  him, 
cither  in  the  court  of  chancery  or 
by  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  on 
whicn  he  does  not  bestow  the  'most 
laborious  and  minute  attention : 
he  seems,  indeed,  tb  carry  his  scru- 
pulosity to  an  improper  and  preju- 
dicial length ;  for  it  ought  always 
to  be  recollected,  that  m  law,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  nearly  as  much 
mischief  may  ensue  from  a  pro- 
tracted determination  as  from  one 
that  is  erroneous;  and  that  in  a 
judge,  decision,  accompanied  and 
guarded   no  doubt  by  close  exa- 


mination, and  a  conscientious  wtsk 
to  do  right,  is  a  quiUiiy  of  the 
,  very  first  impoi^ance.  However, 
whether  eiit  rely  from  the  numerous 
and  impoiiant  duties  which  he  had 
to  pertornn,  or  partly  from  this 
cause  and  his  own  individual  cha- 
racter and  mode  of  transacting 
business  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
appeal  cases,  the  consequence  Was 
thnt  these  appeals  were  very  much 
in  arrear  ;  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary for  parliament  to  adopt 
some  nieasure  by  which  the  arrear 
might  be  brought  up,  and  for  th^ 
future  avoidedw  The  subject  un- 
derwent considerable  discussion  in 
parliament;  and  at  length  it  was 
determined  to  appoint  a  vicc^han- 
cellor.  It  U  npt  our  intention  here 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  de- 
termination at  length,  but  mer^j 
as  matter  of  history,  and,  that  oar 
readers  may  have  some  grounds 
on  which  they  may  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  this  ilew  office,  to  state 
some  facts,  which  were  established 
by  the  investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  by  par- 
liament on  this  subject. 

In  the  £rst  place  it  appeared, 
contrary  to  all  probability  and 
expectation,  that  the  number  of 
suits  in  chancery  had  not  increased 
since  the  days  of  lord  Hard  wickers 
this  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  to  account  for 
which,  even  on  any  plausible 
grounds,  would  carry  us  beyond 
our  limits,  as  well  as  out.  of  our 
proper  province  :  but  some  curious 
discussions  on  the'  national  charac- 
ter, as  indicated  by  this  circum- 
stance, might  be  entered  into ;— 4he 
bearing  or  the  fact  on  our' mole 
inimediate  and  proper  object^  the 
necessity  of  the  new  office,  need  not 
be  pointed  out. 

In  the  second  place,  as  signing 
coxxmussions  of  bankrupccy  Sm^ 
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pait  of  die  daty  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, k  becomes  necessary,  in  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  to  inquire 
into  their  actual  com{>arative  num- 
bers now  and  at  former  periods; 
and  it  was  found  that  during  the 
year  181 2  they  amounted  to  nearly 
double  the  usual  number: — this 
fact  is  interesting-,  both  as  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  state 
and  history  of  the  country,  and  as 
giriag  some  insight  into  the  revenue 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  conse- 
quently the  propriety  and  justice,  if 
an  assistant  were  appointed  him, 
that  this  assistant  should  be  paid 
entirely  by  hiroaelf :— the  average 
fee  of  a  bankrupt's  commission  is 
15/.  the  whole  number  in  181^  was 
1800 ;— consequently  from  this 
loor^e  the  lord  chancellor  must 
have  derived  the  sum  of  27,000/. 
The  ree;nlar  salary  of  the  lord  hi^h 
dianceuor  b  lOfiOOi.  his  joint  m- 
come  diereforenvill  be  S7»000/. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  fixed 
ihat  tiie  salary  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor should  be  5000/.  a  year :— • 
^Mre  were  of  course  two  consider- 
ations :  the  fund  from  which  this 
was  to  be  paid;  and  the  duties 
which  he  ought  to  perform,  in  order 
most  effectually  to  lighten  the  of- 
ficial borden  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
It  was  determined,  after  much  dis- 
cussion«  that  the  salary  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
^  Dead  fund*''  a  fund  consisting 
of  money  originally  deposited  bv 
private  suitors»  who,  as  well  as  aU 
their  representatives,  had  died  be* 
fine  tneir  sdts  were  terminated. 
^-Tfaat  this  fund  should  have  been 
abfe  to  supply  a  salary  of  6000L 
per  annum*  proves  most  incon* 
tsfltably  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
formation in  the  court  of  chancery. 
But  with  respect  to  the  apprbpria- 
tkm  of  dus  fund  to  this  particular 
fmfosfy  one  remark  may  be  of- 


fered :-— when  the  plan  of  appoint- 
ing a  vice-chancellor  was  first  agi* 
tated,  the  expense  of  die  appoint* 
ment  was  strongly  objected  to :  to 
this  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
replied,  thut  die  expense  would  not 
come  out  of  the  public  purse ;  of 
course  it  was  concluded  from  this 
reply,  that  the  lord  chancellor,  not 
being  able  himself  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  would,  on 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant, 
cheerfully  come  forward  and  pay 
that,  assistant  himself.  When  there- 
fore it  was  proposed  to  take  the 
salary  of  the  vice-chancellor  from 
the  «  Dead  fund,"  much  surprise 
was  expressed  ^  but  ministers  and 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  con- 
tended, that  the  public  *purse  did 
not  pay  the  salary,  though  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  money  consti- 
tuting this  fund,  having  no  legal 
claimants,  must  be  public  property: 
at  any  rate,  the  expectation  that  » 
the  lord  chancellor  would  defraj 
the  expense  of  the  appointment  ca 
a  vice-chancellor  was  disappointed. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  business,  sir  S«  Romilly  pro* 
posed  that  the  bankrupt  cases 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  su- 
perintendanceof  the  chancellor,  and 
placed  under  that  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor :  this,  though  containing  a 
very  feasible  scheme,  was  rejected ; 
and  it  was  ultimately  detennined 
that  no  defined  and  systematic  divi« 
sion  of  business  should  take  place  % 
but  that  the  vice-chancellor  should 
assist  his  principal  as  he  should 
direct. 

With  respect  to  the  catholics,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the 
justice  of  their  claims  in  this  place. 
This  has  been  done  on  different 
occasions  in  our  former  volumes : 
all  we  mean  here  is,  to  make  some 
remarks  on- the  rejection  of  the.  bill' 
f<n^  their  relief,  and  on  the  spirit 
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ipvhich  they  manifested,  and  the  com 
•duct  which  they  pursued,  in  coiise- 
<|uence  of  this  rejection.  The  ca- 
tholics had  been  undoubtedly  led  to 
expect  that  their  claims  would  be 
granted  :  and  this  c,*xpectaiion  must 
have  been  evidently  strengthened, 
when  they  found  ministers  not 
making  the  catholic  question  a  ca- 
binet question,  but  learing  it  en- 
tirely to  its  own  merits  and  weic^ht : 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
'ministers  on  this  occasion  j  and 
this  suspicion  certainly  would  not 
have  been  weakened  when  they 
reflected  that  they  were,  for  the 
anost  part,^the  pupils  and  admirers 
ti£  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  always  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  yet  was  never -able  to 
effect  it.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  ministers 
i^ere  sincere  in  their  wishes  that  the 
bill  in  favour  of  the  catholrcs  might 
pass.  Hew  then  came  it,  it  will 
naturally  be  inquired,  that  it  was 
thrown  out  ?  The  cause  of  its  re- 
jection, the  impartial  historian  is  no 
doubt  bound  to  state  and  explain, 
if  he  can  get  at  it  with  certainty^ 
but  as  only  surmises  and  conjectures 
Vrere  hazarded  on  this  point,  it  may 
not  only  be  just  and  fair,  but  pru- 
dent in  him  not  to  attempt  to  trace 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  to 
the  cause  from  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  proceeded. — We 
call  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance ; 
—unfortunate  for  the  prince  re- 
gent—for his  ministers — for  the 
nation  at  large — and  for  the  catho- 
lics. It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
prince  regent,  because,  though  he 
^as  known  to  have  been  a  fiieri^d  to 
catholic  emancipation,  before  be 
became  regent,  yet  a' report  had 
gone  abroad  that  his  opinions  oi^ 
thi* subject  were  radically  changed; 
and  this  report,  certainly  not  ejacu- 


lated to  increase  his  chaiFacteriTor 
steadiness  of  opinion,  was  unfortu- 
nately confirmed  by  tlie  circum* 
stance,  that  many  of  the  memberf 
of  his  household  voted  against  the 
catholics.  The  imagination  natu^ 
rally  passed  from  them  to  their 
master ;  and  some  persons  thought 
that  they  could  thus  account  fot 
the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of 
the  catholics.  It  was  unfonunale 
for  the  ministers  that  the  catholic 
bill  was  thrown  out,  because  they 
had  conducted  themselves,  since 
they  came  into  office,  with  so  much 
prudence,  good  sense,  liberality^ 
and  moderation,  that  the  granting 
of  the  catholic  claims  seemed  alone 
wanting  to  render  tliem  such  a  mi* 
nistry,  as  every  real  and  enlighten^ 
ed  friend  to  his  country  would  wish 
to  preside  over  its  affairs  and  in^ 
tere&ts.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
natron,  because,  whatever  opinioa 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
justice  of  the  catholic  claims «  all 
must  allow  that,  by  conciliating 
and  attaching  them  to  the  consti* 
tution,  a  great  national  good  would 
be  effected ;  and  that  the  bill  which 
was  rejected,  was  brought  into  the 
house  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances^ as  must  have  led  the 
nation  to  hope  that  the  day  was 
near  at  hand,  when  th«ir  concilia- 
tion and  attachment  would  be 
brought  about.  But  it  was  pecu* 
iiarly  unfoitunate  for  the  catholics 
themselves,  since  it  created  jea?» 
lousies  and  divisions  among  that 
body  ;  and  thus  has  weakened  them 
«o  much,  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  come  forward  again  with 
equal  probability  of  success.  But 
they  have  injured  their  own  cantet 
not  merely  by  their  mutual  Jea- 
lousy, and  their  divisions,  but  als^ 
in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the 
violent  and  absurd  conduct  of  some 
tif  their  kadiog  mfmbers*    H^k^ 
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ttAj  mcfeect  be  said  -in  palliation 
and  excuse  for  this  conduct ;  they 
consider  themselves*  harshly  and 
Unjustly  treated;  their  hopes  and 
expectations  have  been  repeatedly 
disappointed^  and  they  are  become 
excessively  irritable  and  peevish. 
But  diese  are  feelings  which  no  men, 
acting  in  a  public  cause,  should 
pennit  to  enter  their  mixuls ;  for 
they  injure  their  cause,  and  a£Ford 
matter  of  joy  and  triumph  to  their 
enemies.  The  most  absurd,  mis- 
chievous, .and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  foolish  and  stupid  proceeding 
of  the  catholics,  after  the  rejection 
of  thdr  bill,  was  that  which  took 
place  at  the  Irish  catholic  board  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  0*Gorman,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  O'Conhell,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  aggregate 
meeting,  respecting  an  application 
to  the  Spanish  cortes,  entreating 
their  mediation,  with  the  British 
government  on  behalf  of  their  suf 
iering  brethren  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  be  now  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one,  to  consider  of 
the  same,  and  report  their  opinion 
and  advice  upon  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  e£Fect.  The  dispo- 
sition manifested  by  this  resolution 
wonld  demand  our  most  serious' 
reprobation,  did  not  it  excite  our 
«>ntempt  by  its  folly :  if  the  catho- 
lics proceed  in  this  manner,  they 
will  afford  stronger  facts  and  argu- 
ments against  their  own  cause,  than 
any  which  their  opponents  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  adduce. 

The  rashness  and  folly  of  the 
catholics  in  Ireland,  however,  was 
almost  paralleled  by  the  conduct 
of  some  protestants  in  England. 
We  allude  to  those  protestams  who 
manifested  their  joy  and  triumph 
over  the  disappointed  hopes  of  tlie 
cadioHcs,  by  the  establi^ment  or 
renewal  of  the  Orange  lodges:  their 
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conduct,  however,  was  fio  leverrfy 
reprobated,  both  in  parliament  and 
by  the  more  sober  and  candid  pro- 
testa  nts  in  the  natftn  at  large,  that 
these  lodges  were  broken  up.— 
Surely  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  toleration 
mi^ht  be  looked  for  amon^  all  de- 
scriptions of  people :  and  it  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  land,  some  pf 
the  chief  favourites  of  princes^ 
rfiould  have  so  far  forgotten  them- 
selves, as  to  have  patronized  asso- 
ciations, which  were  not  only  hostile 
to'  wise  and^  moderate  policy,  but 
directly  at  variance  with  the  posi- 
tive institutions  of  law  I  for/ it  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  Orange  lodges  was. illegal. 
When  we  reflect,  to6,  that  these 
lodges  were  patronized  at  the  very- 
time  when  the  catholics  were  sore 
with  their  defeat,  there  seems  to  be 
something  peculiarly  pitiful,  as 
well  as  excessively  ^ash  and  impru- 
dent, in  the  conckict  of  those  who 
did  patronize  them*  On  this  occa^ 
sion,  ministers  behaved  like  men  of 
sense  and  moderation:  when  the 
subject  of  the  Orange  lodges  was 
brought  before  parliament,  they 
reprobated  the  principles  on  which 
tiiey  were  founded,  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  and-  the  spirit  and 
temper  which  they  displayed ;  and 
expressed' themselves  iio  unequivo- 
cally and  strongly  against  them,  as 
to  have  contributed  very  materially 
to  their  annihilation. 

In  our  last  volume,  vre  took  no- 
tice of  the  diflPerence  of  Opinion 
between  the  marquis  of  Wellesley 
and  ministers  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  Although  du- 
riftg  the  year  1812  ministers  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  peninsula 
more  in  conformity  to  the  mar- 
quisU  plan  and  suggestion,  still  he 
contended  that  they  did  not  do  all 
R  'that 
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that  the  case  required,  and  all 
which  the  nation  expected  and  was 
capable  of:  the  substance  of  his  ar- 
guments and,  illlistrations  on  this 
most  important  topic,col]ected  from 
bis  speecl\es  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sessions  on  the  12th  of 
March,  may  be  thus  given. 

He  stated,  lst»  that  15,000  men, 
joining  lord  Wellington  at  the  pro- 
per  moment,  would  have  driven 
the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

2d.  He  brought  it  as  a  fact  from 
the  official  papers,  that  something 
short  of  10,000  men  had  actually 
reached  lord  Wellington  during  the 
campaign,  but  at  a  season  of  the 
year,  and  under  circumstances  of 
operation,  which  rendered  the  junc- 
tion useless.  The  question  of  re- 
inforcement, therefore,  was  reduced 
to  a  difference'  of  little  more  than 
5,000  men; — and  from  the  same 
official  paper  it  was  positively 
shown,  that  53,000  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  line  were  at  the 
uery  hour  enjoying  pay  and  idleness 
in  England. 

3d.  On  the  question  of  money, 
the  friends  of  government  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  It  was  a 
gro^s  mistake,  or  something 
worse,  to  represent  the  demand 
for  more  liberal  supplies  to  lord 
Wellington,  as  entailing  a  neces- 
sity for  additional  burdens  upon 
England.  Had  the  fact  been  so, 
the  crisis  would  have  excused  it : 
but  the  reverse  was  truth.  The  - 
requisition  for  the  peninsula,  on  the 
scale  of  action  recommended  by 
Iprd  Wellesley,  fell  considerably 
short  of  a  million  sterling.  Here, 
also,  in  money  as  in  men,  a  mere 
trifle  would  have  turned  the  beam 
of  human  fortune.  The  question 
was  not  whether  more  taxes  should 
he  raised,  or  heavier  loans  required, 
or  a  sinking  fund  fatallv  antici- 
pated;—these  measures  have  in- 


deed been  resorted  to,  but  not  by 
the*  noble  marquis.  His  demand 
was  for  less  than  one  million  ster- 
ling ;  with  which  sum,  applied  to 
set  in  motion  the  corresponding  re- 
inforcement of  troops,  he  pledged 
himself  for  the  final  deliverance  of 
the  Spaniards.  Bat  the  money  was 
already  raised  ;  it  was  only  abused, 
and  perverted  to  purposes  frivo- 
lous yet  lavish;  needless  as  un- 
profitable. From  the  estimates  and 
documents  on  the  table,  it  was 
made  clear,  that  for  barracks  and 
breakwaters,  mints  and  martello- 
towers,  with  a  few  similar  items 
of  overwhelming  and  stupendous 
urgency,  a  sum  was  actually  con- 
sumed in  England,  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  termmate  the  war  in 
Spain. 

4th.  Again:  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  money-market,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  supply  of  specie, 
was  another  subject  of  reasonable 
blatne  to  ministers.  Wha^  then 
came  out  upon  an  accurate  in- 
spection of  this  charge?  Why,  it 
appeared  that£nglan<£  pronounced 
by  sonae  persons  to  be  wholly  de- 
stitute of  the  precious  metals,  had 
been  the  depository  of  immense 
treasures,  and  the  channel  through 
which  immense  treasures  had  flow- 
ed into  neighbouring  countries.  It 
appeared  that,  by  the  license-sy- 
stem, tJiat  specie  which  was  inac- 
cessible to  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment, found  its  way,  in  payment 
for  French  luxuries,  into  the  pock- 
ets of  Bonaparte  himself; — and,  to 
use  the  emphatic  words  of  the  noble 
marquis — that  while  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  were  almost  penny- 
less,  "  the  French  army  was  paid 
with  English  gold."  It  was  more- 
over proved,  mat  the  system  of  pe- 
cuniary negotiation,  adopted  by 
ministers  in  Spsun  and  elsewhere^ 
tended  mainly  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties 
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difficnlties  of  procuring  it,  and  to 
enhai^ce  the  price  of  it  when  pro- 
cured; that  we  had  refused,  on  some 
occasions,  the  moderate  terms  of 
the  market^— and  offered,  on  other 
occasions,  terms  immoderately 
exceeding  those  of  the  market; 
to  crown  all,  that  we  had  esta« 
blished  a  competition — ^not  by  ren- 
dering the  merchants  competitors 
for  the  custom  of  the  British  go* 
remment — but  by  rendering  the 
J^ents  of  that  government  compe- 
titors against  each  Bthery  for  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  merchant : 
and  thus,  by  the  complications  of  a 
pernicious  system,  bidding  against 
oursdyes  for  the  remainder  of  that 
commodity,  the  marketable  amount 
of  which  our  licenses  had  sensibly 
diminished. 

The  speech  of  the  prince  regent 
on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
like  all  speeches  on  similar  occa- 
sions, must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
speech  of  the  minister.  We  do  not 
say  this,  because  we  mean  to  cen- 
sure it;  quite  the  reverse: — we 
think  that  in  every  respect  it  was 
highly  commendable,  and  afforded 
a  proof  that  ministers  knew  how  to 
conduct  themselves  with  modera- 
tion and  propriety  even  in  the 
midst  of  success.  His  royal  high- 
ness mentioned  with  gr^at  propri- 
ety the  prosperous  events  which  had 
happened  in  the  peninsula :  and  on 
this  topic  he  assuredly  met  the 
feelmgs  of  the  nation  at  large :  for 
though  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Spanish  revolution, many  people 
were  inclined  to  despair  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  patriots,  and  thought 
that,  even  with  our  assistance,  they 
must  fall  before  the  mighty  power 
of  France;  yet  these  prospects 
soon  brightened ;  and  the  hopes  as 
weU  as  the  sympathy  of  Britons 
went  along  with  the  iofaabttants  of 


the  peninsula.  But  the  part  of 
the  prince  regent's  speech*  which 
now  more  particularly  calls  for  our 
attention  and  remark,  related  to 
the  affairs  of  India:  of  course  the 
terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  coropsuiy  was  renewed^ 
were  commended,  as  at  once  equi- 
table to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  But  we  think  ministers 
might  have  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  regent  more  direct  and  full 
praise  of  this  measure ;  and  have 
made  him  point  out  with  more 
emphasis  the  advantages  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  it.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  speech  of 
the  prince  regent  was  more  distin- 
guished for  containing  nothing  that 
was  objectionable,  than  for  its  po- 
sitive merits  and  contents.  As  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  we  may 
notice  the  reception  which  the 
prince  met  with,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  house  of  lords  to  prorogue 
parliament :  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  as' so  many  splendid 
and  glorious  events  had  happened 
while  Jie  had  been  regent ;  as  Spain 
had  been  nearly  liberated  by  British 
prowess,  and  the  power  of  Bona- 
parte nearly  curbed  in  the  Russian 
campaign, — ^that  some  of  the  na- 
tional jpy  and  gratitude  for  these 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  e- 
vents,  would  have  poured  itself 
forth  in  expressions  of  applause 
towards  the  sovereign.  But 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  this 
kind : — the  prince  went  and  re- 
turned, almost  unnoticed:  thcte 
certainly  were  no  exclamations  or. 
symt>toms  of  disapprobation  and 
unpopularity ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voice  of  applause,  if  it 
were. raised  at  all,  was  raised  very 
feebly,  and  even  confined  to  a  very 
few  individuals.  It  is  a  strange, 
azui  in  a  national  point  of  view,  not . 
R  3  a  very 
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a  very  pleasing  circumstiance,  that 
a  new  .sovereign  (for  so  the  prince 
regent  may  justly  be  considered), 
who  before  he  came  to  the  throne 
was  certainly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  'and  who,  since  his  ascen- 
^sion,  has  witnessed  more  causes 
for  nation^  joy  and  exultation  than 
any  sovereign  of  these  realms  per- 
haps ever  did — should,  notwith- 
standing these  circumstances,  be 
considered  by  his  subjects  with  such 
perfect  indifference  and  apathy. 

The  last  subject  on  which  we 
mean  to  treat  in  this  miscellaneous 
jchapter,  relates  to  a  very  important 
topic,  but  one  at  the  same  time  of 
considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty: 
a^  it  belongs,  however,  rather  to 
^e  political  occonomist  than  to  the 
historian,  we  shall  only  notice  and 
discuss  it  here,  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  transactions  of  1813.  We 
allude  to  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  corn  laws.  By  these  laws, 
as  they  at  present  exist,  com  is  not 
allowed  to  be  ei^er  exported  or 
imported,  but  at  certain  fixed 
prices  t  the  object  aad  intention  of 
the  com  committee,  appointed  this 
session,  was  to  alter  these  prices,  at 
least  the  import  price,  and  to  fix' 
it  considerabiy  higner  than  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  last  com  laws. 
The  consequence  of  this  proposal, 
if  it  had  been  acceded  to,  (but  the 
bill  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  withdrawn,)  is  suf- 
*  ficiently  obvious  :  ^  the  people  of 
this  country  could  not  have  obtain- 
ed wheat  or  other  grain,  on  an 
average  of  years,  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  by  the  existing  com  laws;  for, 
till  it  reached  a  much  higher  price 
than  they  fixed,  no  importation 
could  take  place.  As  this  conse- 
quence of  die  proposed  alteration 
is  so  obviously  and  necesilu-ily  in- 
jurious to  the  great 'buli^of  the 


people,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  St 
was  recommended  by  spme  very 
powerful  reasons.  The  ground  on 
which  this,  and  indeed  all  regula* 
tions  respecting  the  import  and  ex- 
port prices  of  com,  is  defended, 
may  be  simply  stated  to  be  this  :— 
that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  our  native  agriculture,  so 
that  'it  may,  if  possible,  supply 
us  with  all 'the  grain  we  consume ; 
that  it  cannot  be  encouraged,  if 
foreigners  «re  enabled  to  sell  com 
in  our  markets  at  a  lower  pride 
than  our  farmers  can  afford  to  sell 
it ;  that  they  would  be  enabled 
to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
lower  rent  of  land,  and  the  smaller 
expense  attending  its  cultivation, 
abroad,  than  in  Great  Britain;  and 
that  therefore  protecting  and  en- 
couraging duties  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  native  agricul- 
ture. 

The  whole  of  this  reasonmgmust 
be  allowed  to  be  correct,  if  the 
premises  are  granted ; — -or,  in  other 
words,  none  will  dispute  that  fo- 
reigners can  supply  our  markets 
with  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
our  own  farmers  can  do :  but  the 
main  and  important  question  is, 
why  we  should  pay  a  higher  price 
for  our  own  corn,  than  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  foreign  com;— 
why,  in  short,  should  not  that  very 
simple  maxim  of  political  ceconomy, 
and  indeed  of  personal  and  do- 
mestic ceconomy,  apply  to  com  as 
well  as  to  other  commodities :— viz. 
to  purchase  it  from  those  who  will 
sell  it  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate  ? 

The  only  reply  that  can  be  given 
to  tnis  question  is,  that  thus  ve 
should  become  dependent  on  fo- 
reign nations  for  our  means  of 
subsistence.  But  it  appears  to  us, 
that  this  argument  haus  little  or  no 
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force,  if  Its  meaning  and  substance 
are  examined,  arid  not  merely  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated.  When 
two  nations  trade  with  each  other^ 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  is  more . 
dependent  on  their  mutual  com- 
merce than  the  other:— or,  if  it 
can  be  said  that  Britain  depends 
upon  foreign  countries  for  corn, 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  justice, 
that  they  depend  upon  her  for  the 
commodities  which  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  com.  After 
all,  however,  it  certainly  would  be 
desirable  that  every  country  should 
supply  itself  with  com:  but  the 
principle  and  operation  of  all  corn 
laws  that  have  been,  or  probably 
can  be,  enacted  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  apprehended,  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  ineiEcient  towards  its  ac- 
complishment, while  they  undoubt- 
edly tax  the  community  heavily  for 
the  sake  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
by  obliging  them  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  they  otherwise  would  do 
for  their  com. 

In  the  report  of  the  com  com<* 
mitiee,  one  gratifying  and  unex- 
pected fact  was  established ; — viz. 
that  in  the  year  1812,  the  value  of 
the  com  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain exceeded  the  value  of  the  com 
impoTted ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
4e  circumstance  about  which  all 


the  advocates  for  corn  laws  are  so 
anxious,  had  taicen  place  in  1812, 
since  in  that  year  we  had  grown 
com  sufficient  for.  our  own  con- 
sumption. Tlie  committee  re- 
marked, that  this  had  not  been  the 
case  before,  since  the  year  1765.— 
Another  pleasing  circuni^tance  was 
established  by  the  evidence  before 
the  corn  committee, — ihat  the  agri- 
culture of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement  j  and  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve, that  Great  Britain  would,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive 
from  tliat  country  even  larger  sup-  . 
plies  of  com  and  provisions  than 
she  had  received  durmg  1812.  A^ 
Ireland  is  naturally  extremely  fer- 
<tile,  but  has  been,  till  lately,  much 
neglected  in  regard  to  its  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  to  its  other  natural 
advantages,  it  is  very  interesting 
thus  to  perceive  that  she  is  begin- 
ning to  know  her  own  importance, 
ana  to  be  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  improveipent,  ^May 
her  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral 
amelioration  speedily  follow  the 
improvement  of  her  agriculture! 
and  then .  she  will  be  really  a  help- 
mate  to  Great  Britain,  who,  on  her 
part,  will  be  made  sensible  Qf  h^ 
vast  importance. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Remarks  on  the  naval  War  between  Great  Britain  and  America — Example  of 
the  Force  of  Words  In  deciding  the  Opinion  of  many  People  on  this  Subject — 
The  American  Vessels^  though  called  Frigates^  much  larger^  and  superwt  in 
Force  to  our  Frlgates^-Appn'henslons  lest  even  the  French  might  be  animated 
by  the  American  naval  Trlumphs^^Tbese  Apprehensiom  apparently  realized  in 
the  Instance  of  an  Action  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  between  an  English  and  a 
French  Frigate^  which  terminates  in  a  drawn  Battle — The  InUUigence  of 
ibis  Engagement  almost  immediate^  followed  by  that  of  the  *  Capture  of  the 
Java  by  the  Constitution — In  this  Instance,  as  in  the  former  eues^  the  Ame* 
rlcan  Ship  manceuvred  with  more  Skill  than  the  English  Frlgate-^The  British 
Captains  on  the  American  Coast  rottsed  by  these  Defeats — Challenge  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  Chesapeake — Battle  between  tbem-^  Most  glorious  Victory — 
The  Boxer  captured — Nanfdl  Enterprise  on  the  Coast  of  Spain, 


THE  naval  events  of  1813  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor 
very  important ;  tliough  some  of 
them  are  of  a  very  interesting  na- 
ture. In  our  last  volume  we  de-^ 
scribed  the  anticipated  naval  tri- 
umphs, which  in  the  opinion  of 
most  people  were  to  flow  from  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and 
America;  and  the.  cruel  disap- 
pointment which  the  whple  nation 
felt,  when  a  power  possessed  but  of 
a  few  frigates,  and  wh9m  we  de- 
spised, were  not  only  able  to  meet 
us  on  our  own  element,  on  equal 
terms,  but  even  successfully  to  dis. 
pute  with  us  the  mastery  t)f  the 
ocean.  Those  people  who  did  not 
coolly,  minutely  and  impartially 
examine  the  circumstances  and 
causes  of  the  capture  of  our  fri- 
gates by  the  Americans,  were  filled 
with  dreadful  forebodings  of  tlie 
consequencei.  According  to  them, 
our  naval  character  and  talents 
were  nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  if  our 
empire  on  the  ocean  were  destro)^- 
ed,  our  commerce  and  even  our 
existence  as  a  nation  would  be  in 
great  arid  imminent  jeopardy.  Per- 


haps fewer  cases  prove  more  point- 
edly and  forcibly  the  operation  of 
words  on  thehuman  mind :  A  British 
frigate  had  been  captured  by  an 
American  frigate :  no  inquiry  was 
made  (or,  if- made,  the  result  was 
not  attended  to,)  respecting  the  ac- 
tual size  and  equipment  of  the 
vessels  ;  but,  both  being  denomi- 
nated/r^a/ef,  it  wa^  supposed  that 
they  must  have  been  nearly  equal, 
and  therefore  that  our  naval* glory 
was  on  the  wane.  Those  who  were 
not  led  astray  by  words,  viewed 
the  circumstance  in  a  different  light: 
they  considered  the  actions  as»  strict- 
ly speaking,  actions  between  Bri- 
tish frigates  and  ships  of  the  line 
of  the  enemy ;  and  therefore  they 
were  not  much  surprised  or  disap- 
pointed at  the  result.  But  even 
these  people,  after  making  all  due, 
and  candid  allowance  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  point  of  size 
between  the  opposing  vessels,  still 
experienced  a  feeling,  of  disap- 
pointment and  alarm  crossing  their 
minds;  nor  could  the  recalling  to 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  diffeience 
of  size  of  the  vessels,  the  circum- 

stance. 
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itance  that  the  American  vessels 
had  a  large  proportion  of  British 
seamen  on  board,  thoroughlf  or 
long  quiet  their  apprehensions^ 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  th« 
nation  had  been  spoilt  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed)  ,hj  the 
victories  of  Nelson*  We  forgot^ 
that  before  his  time  our  supremacy 
on  the  ocean  had  not  been  very 
pieeminenti  veiy  regular  and  con* 
stanty  or  entirely  undisputed.  If 
we  go  bac\  to  die  middle  and  close 
pf  the  1 7th  century,  we  shall  find 
the  Dutch  frequently,  and  the 
French  in  some  circumstances,  con- 
tending with  us  at  sea  on  equal 
terms.  When  the  Dutch  naval 
power,  from  various  causes,  declin- 
ed, still  we  were  not  undisputed 
masters  of  the  ocean  ;  and  though 
we  can  appeal  to  the  victories  of 
Hawke,  Anson,  Sec,  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ^  yet, 
when  we  recpUect  that  during  the 
Aooerican  war  the  fleet  of  the  ene- 
my swept  the  British  channel ;  and 
whens  in  addition  to  this  mortifying 
event,  we  call  to  mind  the  obstinate 
^d  indecisive  actions  in  the  East 
Indies  during  that  war,  and  the 
drawn  battle  in  which  Keppel 
commanded ;  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge,  that  our  tide  to 
lords  of  the  ocean  was  not  yet  con- 
firmed^ "Etven  the  victory  of  Rod- 
ney, glorious  and  decisive  as  it  was, 
if  it  oe  viewed  calmly  and  impar- 
tially, will  not  be  thought  to  have 
confirmed  this  title.  The  nation, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  revolutionary  war,  were 
evidently  of  this  opinion  ^  for  when 
lord  Hovre  sailed  to  meet  the 
French  fleet,  there  certainly  was 
not  that  confident  anticipation  of 
victory,  which  was  always  after- 
wards felt  when  Nelson  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  But  as 
foon  as  this  wonderful  naxK  had 


established  his  character  for  pre* 
eminent  naval  skill,  courage  and 
success,  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  nation  took  a  higher  flight : 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  what  would  be  the 
result  if  a  Bricisli  fleet,  or  single 
ship,  encountered  a  fleet  or  vessel 
ofthe^nemy.  The  nation  scarcely 
ever  inquired  what  was  the  differ- 
ence in  point  of  force  >  for,  if  the 
difference  were  not  very  great  in- 
deed, those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  victories  of  Nelson  ex- 
peered  new  triumphs.  It  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  feel- 
ing and  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  raise  the  daiN- 
ing  enterprise  and  courage  of  our 
seamen  still  higher:  what  before 
they  would  have  regarded  as  some* 
thing  more  than  their  country 
could  justly  expect  from  them,  they 
now  hardly  deemed  their  bare 
dutyj  till,  at  last,  British  seamen 
scarcely  deemed  any  enterprise  be- 
yond their  power. 

Even  after  Nelson  had  died  in 
the  arms  of  victory,  and  with  him 
had  fallen  the  remains  of  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
spirit  which  he  had  infused  into 
our  seamen,  led  them  on  tQ  such 
enterprises  as  kept  up  the  high  feel- 
ings and  expectations  of  the  nation^ 
They  could  not  brook  the  idea  that; 
Britain,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
or  from  the  operation  of  any  cir- 
cumstance, should  fall  from  that 
high  and  unparalleled  naval  pre- 
eminence  on  which  he  had  placed 
her.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  the  commence<nent  of 
the  war  with  America;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  under  the  im-. 
pression  and  operation  of  these 
feelings,  they  should  have  looked, 
forward,  with  the  most  warm  and 
even  haughty  confidence,  to  the 
immediate  and  entire  destruction  of 
R  4  the 
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the  American  navy.  But  there 
.were  other  causes  which  tended  to 
produce  tlie  same  efifect :  America 
was  still  regarded  by  Britain  with 
some  remains  of  that  hostile  teel* 
ing  which  the  war  that  had  sepa- 
rated the  two  countries  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  to  (his  feeling  was 
added,  somethings  approaching  to 
contempt  tor  the  American  chatac- 
ter.  When  all  these  circumstances, 
are  taken  into  lie  account ; — when 
it  is  moreover  considered,  that^the 
disputes  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, which  ultimately  produced 
hostilities,  had  existed  for  many 
years ;  that  they  had  been  con- 
ducted'with  great  animosity  and 
bitterness  ;  and  that  the  American 
government  had,  in  every  instance, 
manifesied  a  strong  partiality  for 
France,  and  had  put  up  with  indig- 
nities and  oppression  from  that 
power,  to  which  she  refused  to 
submit  on  the  part  of  Gieat  Bri- 
tain;—when  all  these  things  are 
considered,  we  shall  not  he  sur- 
prised that  the  British  nation  were 
as  desirous  of  overwhelming  Ame- 
rica in  the  naval  contest,  as  thgy 
were  firn^ly  convinced  they  could 
immediately  and  effectually  ac- 
complish this  objebt. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  rational  grounds  the 
people  of  this  country  looked  for- 
ward to  the  immediate  and  total 
destruction  of  their  naval  power. 
Is  is  true,  their  naval  force,  com- 
pared to  ours,  was  truly  contemp- 
tible ;  and  could  even  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  navy  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  theirs,  it  must 
have  over.whelmed  it.  But  it  ought 
to  have  been  recollected,  that  such 
a  tiling  could  scarcely  happen  ;  and 
tlie  calculation  ought  to  have  been, 
what  Would  be  the  probable  result, 
if  single  ships  of  the  two  countries 
encountered  one   another.     This 


calculation,  however,  if.it  were 
made,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
nrxide  on  just  and  impartial  grounds: 
and  tl^ere  was  one  circumstance 
which  undoubtedly  entered  into  it, 
and  induced  many  people  to  rate 
the  American  naval  courage  too 
low:  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  allude,  was  the  attack  on  the 
Jjilile  Belt;  it  was  considered  as 
cowat  dly,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  attack  a  vessel  of  such  very 
inferior  force ;  and  it  was  too  rashly 
inferred  that  they  would  be  afraid, 
or  unable,  lo  cope  with  vessels  of 
equal  size. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
point  out  and  explain  the  feelii\gf 
of  die  British  nation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war, 
with  respect  to  the  provable  naval 
consequences  ot  that  war;  and  from 
the  cdnsi deration  of  these  feelings, 
we  may  in  some  measure  judge  of 
their  disappointment  at  the  issue  of 
tliose  naval  battles  which  we  re* 
corded  in  our  last  volume.  A  ge- 
neral gloom  spread  itself  over  tne 
minds  of  the  people:  the  worst 
consequences  werft  anticipated ;  it 
was  even  foreboded,  that  France 
would  again  be  inspired  with  hopes 
of  meeting  us  at  sea  on  something 
like  equal  tei:ins ;  and  this  fore- 
boding appeared  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  first  naval  event  which  we 
have  to  record  this  year. 

Captain  Irby,  of  die  Amelia,  was 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Sierra  Leone  river^  for  the 
protection  of  our  settlements  and 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world :— * 
towards  the  end  of  January,  in  con- 
sequence of  Y>rders  from  England* 
he  prepared  to  return  to  this  coun« 
try  ;  but  he  delayed  his  departure, 
on  receiving  information  that  some 
frigates  of  the  enemy  were  off  the 
coast,  which  had  phased  his  ma* 
jesty's  gun  brig  Daringj  the.  conu 
mander 
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nander  of  which  had  been  obliged 
to  ran  her  ashore  and  blow  her  up. 
Aldioagh  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  greatly  superior  to.lits  own, 
captain  Irby  resolved  to  sail  in 
quest  of  theniy  hoping  that  he  might 
either  fall  in  with  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships,  or  that  he  might  meet 
one  of  the  French  frigates  by  her- 
self. Soon  after  he  left  Sierra  Le- 
one river,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Princess  Charlotte  government 
schooner,  who  informed  him  that 
one  of  die  frigates  was  at  anchor 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  Amelia 
came  near  the  island  where  the 
enemy  was  lying,  one  of  the  frigates 
wetehed  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
whue  the  other  had  her  signals  fly- 
ing, and  top-sails  hoisted :  at  this 
time  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
dar^  and  the  Amelia  stood^oiffor 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  one 
pf  the  Agates  was  just  visible  fiom 

•  the  deck ;  scarcely  a  breeze  was 
stirring;  but  about  noon  the  wind 
springing  up,  the  enemy  stood  to- 
wards the  Amelia.  Captain  Irby, 
on  perceiving  this,  thought ,  he 
coold  manceuvre  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  draw  her  further  off  fi-om  her 
consort:  for  this  purpose,  he  ap- 
peared  anxious  to  decline  the  con- 
test, and  continued  td^stand  out  to 
sea  till  sun-set :  at  this  time  the 
other  French  frigate  was  not  vi- 
sible from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Amelia.  Thus  fax;  captain  Irby  had 
succeeded  in  his  purpose ;  and  as 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
contest  with  a  single  frigate,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  change  in  the 
wind^  shortened  sail,  and  stood  to« 
wards  his  opponent,  who  in  his 
torn  tacked,  and  hoisted  his  co- 
loDrs.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  on 
either  side  till  46  minutes  af^  7 
p.m.  when  the  Amelia  was  within 

.  pistol-sbot  of  the  weather  bow  of 


the  French  frigate:  both  ships 
commenced  firing  nearly  at  the 
same  time:  the  battle  was  most 
obstinate:  there  was  no  manceu'* 
▼ring  or  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  either  j  it  was  downright 
hard  fi?Hting :  and  thus  it  conti- 
nued till  21  minutes  past  1 1 ;  when 
the  French  frigate,  having  suffered 
comparatively  little  in  her  rigging, 
bore  up,  leaving  the  Amelia  in  an 
ungovernable  state;  her  sails, 
standing  and  running  rigging,  be- 
ing all  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  masts 
much  injured.  Before  the  French 
frigate  stood  off,  .the  two  ships  had 
twice  fallen  on  boar^d  each  oth^r  ; 
and  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  pro- 
fit by  this  circumstance,  by  board- 
ing the  Amelia.  The  attempt  they 
made  for  this  purpose  was  weu 
concerted,  and  in  its  execution  they 
displayed  considerable  courage  and 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  met  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Amelia 
with  so  much  coolness  and  bravery, 
that  it  completely  failed.  During 
this  part  of  the  engagement,  the 
marines  on  board  of  captain  Irby's 
ship  particularly  distin<^ui. shed  them- 
selves. The  loss  of  tlie  British,  in 
this  desperate^ and  long-continued 
action,  was  very  great ;  51  of  her 
crew  being  killed,  and  95  wounded, 
16  of  them  dangerously.  But  cap* 
tain  Irby,  in  his  official  despatches, 
states,  that  it  is  the  greatest  conso- 
lation to  reflect,  that  they  were 
never  once  exposed  to  a  raking 
shot;  that  not  even  the  slightest 
accident  occurred ;  and  that  all  fell 
by  fair  fighting. 

In  consequence  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  most  of  those  who  were 
wounded,  and  of  the  probable  vici- 
nity of  the  other  French  frigate, 
captain  Irby  did  not-judge  it  pru- 
dent to  attempt  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  intelligence  of  diis  action 
certainly 
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jceztainly  was  not  calculated  to  do 
away,  the  impression  which  the  cap- 
ture  of  two  of  our  fric^ates  during 
the  preceding  year  had  produced  $ 
and  yet,  both  with  respect  to  weight 
of  metal  and  complement  of  men, 
the  French  frigate  was  superior  to 
the  Amelia:  but,  as  has  already 
t>een  observed,  the  superiority  was 
not  so  great  as  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  opinion  t)f  the  nation,  that 
moral  superiority  at  sea,  which  the 
remembrance  and  example  of  Nel- 
son had  produced. 

Within  le^  than  a  month  after 
th^  intelligence  of  this  action 
reached  England,  our  gazette  was 
fdoomed  to  record  another  triumph' 
of  the  Americans  by  sea.  On  the 
gOih  of  December,  the  Java  frigate, 
^apt.  Lambert,  being  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  on  her  passage  to  the 
£ast  Indies,  perceived  a  strange 
sail,  which  soon  afterwards  tliey 
made  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  : — 
chase  was  immediately  given ;  and 
as  the  Java  had  the  advantage  in 
point  of  sailing,  and  the  other  fri- 
gate did  not  seem  desirous  of  get- 
ting away,  the  two  vessels  were  hy 
noon  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  one  another.  The  enemy  now 
hoisted  American  colours  ;  and  at 
ten  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  being 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
she  began  to  fire.  Captain  Lambert 
gave  orders  that  her  fire  should  not 
Be  returned  till  they  were  close  on 
her  weather  board.  The  enemy 
however  seamed  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a^oid  a  close  engagement ; 
and  some  time  was  consumed  in 
tnaneeuvring  in  order  to  obtain -ad- 
vantageous positions.  During  these 
mancuivres,  the  fire  of  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  VTas  principally  di- 
rected against  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging of  the  Java,  and  it  was  direct- 
ed with  so  much  skill  an(^  effect, 
^at  th^    bow-sprit  and  the  jib- 


boom  were  carried  away,  and  ^ 
running  rigging  so  much  cut  up,  as 
to  prevent  the  Java  from  preserving 
the  weather  gage. 

After  the  contest  had  continued 
in  this  manner  upwards  of  an  hour, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  British,-— captain  Lambert,  find- 
ing his  enemy's  raking  fire  extreme- 
ly heavy,  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
laid  on  board;  in  this  he  would 
have  succeeded,  and  probably  have 
given  a  different  and  more  favour- 
able turn  to  the  battle,  had  not  the 
fore-mas^,  at  this  very  critical  mo- 
ment, been  shot  away ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  main-top?mast  fell. 
The  Java  was  now  completely  un- 
manageable ;  and  it  ^as  found 
impossible  either  to  extricate  her 
from  her  perilous  situation,  or  tQ 
fight  her*  except^  on  very  unequal 
terms;  for  most 'of  the  starboard 
guns  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
wreck  of  the  masts  and  rigging  ly- 
ing over  them. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Java,  her  gallant  captain,  who  had 
hitherto  directed  and  animated  the 
crew  by  his  skill  and  enterprise, 
received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his 
breast,  and  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
^  ried  below  :  the  command,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  devolved 
on  lieutenant  Chadds,  who  nobly 
discharged  his  most  arduous  duty. 
But  it  was  too  manifest  that  all 
their  efforts  to  save  the  Java  ftom 
falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
Americans  would  be  unavailing: 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  fire 
more  than  two  or  xhree  guns;  while 
the  enemy,  comparatively  little 
disabled  either  for  manopuvring  or 
fighting,  and  fully  sensible  .of  the 
crippled  state  of  the  Java*  and  of 
his  own  superior  advantages,  conti- 
nued to  pour  in  a  most  cfestj-Uctive 
and  well-directed  fire.  Still,  how-, 
everj  ^btwithstandoi^  all  these  di- 
stressing 
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tressingand  discouraging  circum* 
stances,  lieoeenaiit  Chadds  could  not 
briifg  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  snr- 
rencfering  his  majesty's  ship  ;  and 
the  same  feeling  pervaded  his  crew; 
fiot  that  even  the  most  sanguine 
could  expect  to  preserve  her,  or 
that  the  most  consummate  skiil  or 
courage  could  have  been  of  the 
lea^t  avail  to  this  effect.  But  they 
fought  long  after  hope  deserted 
them ;  and  every  minute  their  situ- 
ation became  mor«  desperate.  For 
a  short  time,  indeed,  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  hope  dawned  on  them  : 
but  It  seemed  Only  destined  to  ren- 
der their  ultimate  fate  more  di- 
stressing. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  mi- 
zen«Tnast  was  shot  away  ;  and  this 
prcumstance,  which  at  first,  to  all 
appearance,  was  only  calculated  to 
render  the  Java  a  more  complete 
wreck,  by  making  her  fall  off  a 
little,  enabled  her  to  bring  many 
pf  her  starboard  guns  to  bear :  at 
the  same  time  the  enemy,  having 
offered  considerably  in  her  rig- 
ging, shot  a^head  ;  and  thus  the 
two  ships  were  fairly  brought 
bro;^dsid!e  to  broadside.  It  was  at 
this  time  and  byohis  circumstance 
that  the  hopes  of  the  gallant  crew 
of  the  Java  revived  a  little :  they 
flattered  themselves,  that  as  now 
they,  should  continue  the  battle  on 
more  equal  terms,  the  issue  of  it 
woald  not  be  unfortunate:  and 
anxiously  laying  hold  of  this  idea, 
they  called  up  all  their  skill  and 
€6arage:  and  incieed  for  some 
time  they  wexe  availing;  for  the 
enemy,  suffering  dread tully  from 
the  fire  of  the  Jaya,  now  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  sail  out  of  gun-shot, 
where  he  continued  an  nour  re- 
pairing his  damages.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  Java  ceul^  not  take 
^vaatage  of  this  circuntttaacet  as 


she  was  now  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  with  only  the  main-mast 
left,  ^nd  that  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing :  every  exertion  and  endeavour 
however  was  made  to  place  her  in  a 
condition  to  sustain  the  renewed  at- 
tack ;  but  as  they  were  putting  her 
before  the  wind,  the  main-mast  fell 
over  the  side,  *  and  covered  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  *  starboard  guns. 
In  this  state,  the  enemy  having  re- 
paired the  d»mage  he  had  sustain- 
ed, they  were  compelled  to  await 
his  approach:  it  was  soon  ascer« 
tained  that  his  object  was  to  take 
such  a  position  a-head,  as  would 
enable  him  effectually  to  rake  the 
Java;  while  the  latter  could  not 
possibly  either  defend  herself  or 
escape  from  his  fire.  Under  these 
circumstances,  lieutenant  Chadds 
consulted  the  officers,  who  agreed 
with  him,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
crew  being  killed  or  wounded,  all 
the  masts  gone,  and  several  guns 
rendered  useless,  they  could  not  be 
justified  in  wasting  the  lives  of  the 
survivers,  by  any  longer  defending 
his  majesty's  ship.  Accordingly, 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,, 
with  great  reluctance,  at  fifty  mi- 
nutes past  five  their  colours  were 
lowered  from  the  stump  of  the 
mizen-mast;  and  the  Java  was 
uken  possession  of  by  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Constitution,  common 
dore  Bainbridge. 

The  brave  crew  of  the  Java,  how- 
ever, had  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
ceive that  they  had  fought  their 
ship  so  well  that  she  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  preserved  as  a  tro- 
phy of  American  victory ;  for  o^ffh" 
modore  Bainbridge  immediately 
on  ascertaining  her  state  ordered 
her  to  be  burnt.  The  loss  of  both 
ships  was  very  great ;  but  that  of 
the  Java,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  engagement,  much  mote 
considerable  than  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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ititution.  Captain  Lambert  sur- 
TiYed  till  the  4th  of  January,  when 
|ie  died  at  Salvador  in  the  Brazils. 
The  Constitution  suffered  severely 
in  her  rigging ;  and  it  was  some 
fime  before  she  was  in  a  condition 
^gain  to  put  to  sea. 

Before  ofierirg  any  remarks  on 
this  engagen^nt,  it  will  be  proper 
%o  state  the  relative  force  of  the 
Constitution  and  Java^:  the  latter 
had  twenty-eight  long  eighteen- 
pounders ;  sixteen  carronades,  thir- 
ty-two pounders;  and  two  long 
nine  pounders,  in  all  forty-six  guns: 
her  weight  of  metal  was  1,034'' 
pounds :  her  ship's  company  and 
supernumeraries  amounted  to  377 
men.  The  Constitution  had  thirty- 
two  long  twenty-four  pounders ; 
twenty-two  carronades,  thirty-two 
pnounders ;  and  one  carronade, 
eighteen  pounder,  in  all  fifty-five 
guns:  her  weight  of  metal  was 
1,490  pounds :  her  crew  consisted 
pf  480  men. 

From  this  statement  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  there  was  a 
great  disparity  of  force ;  and  had 
not  both  vessels  beenclassed  under 
the  same  rank  and  called  by  the 
same  name,  probably  little  surprise 
pr  mortification  would  have  been 
felt  at  the  result  of  the  engage- 
ment. From  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Java  was  fought 
with  very  commendable  bravery, 
^nd  that'  she  Was  not  surrendered 
till  it  would  have  been  madness 
any  longer  to  have  attempted  to 
defend  her.  But  the  same  remark 
si^^y  be  9iade  with  respect  to  this 
ei>gagement  which  we  offered  on 
the  engagements  which  took  place 
daring  1812,  between  our  frigates 
and  those  of  the  Americans :  they 
seem  to  have  manceuvred  their 
vessels  with  more  skill  than  our 
sailors,  did ;  and  this  circumstance 


appears  to  us  more  surprising  and 
unaccountable,  than  would  have 
been  even  decided  proofs  of  their 
^perior  maritime  bravery.  One 
cause  of  it  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  the  construction  of  their  ships, 
which  are  undoubtedly  better  built 
forxjuick  sailing  and  easy  manage? 
ment  than  ours  in  general  are. 

Those  who  regarded  these  rcr 
peated  naval  triumphs  of  the  Amcr 
ricans  with  the  most  gloomy  and 
desponding  apprehensions,  antici- 
pated and  predicted  from  them  the 
utter  annihilation,  in  the  breasts  of 
our  seamen,  of  that  proud  confi- 
dence which  had  hitherto  been  so 
eminently   serviceable   in  leading 
them  on  to  victory.  But  more  phi- 
losophical   or    more    candid  and 
impartial  people  drew  other  in- 
ferences:   they   said  that  British 
seamen  would  be  anxious  to  wipe 
off  the  stain  from  their  character; 
that  in  future  they  would  go  into 
battle  with  American   ships  cer- 
tainly with  a  more  just  and  a  high- 
er   estimate   of  their   opponents' 
skill  and  bravery,  but  at  the  same 
time  witli  a  fixed  and  glowing  de- 
termination,  that  the  sceptre  of  the 
ocean  should  not  be  wrested  from 
Britain  by  any  failing*  or  missia- 
nagement  of  dieirs :  and  proudly 
and  happily  for  this  country,  such 
was  the  fact.   The  commattders  of 
our  frigates  on  the  American  stt- 
tion,  instead  of  b^ing  anxioqs  to 
avoid  any  fu,ture  rencontrp  widi  the 
enemy    in  consequence  of  what 
had  happened,  seemed,  on  die  con- 
trary, to  court  a  trial  of  strength, 
in  the  hopes  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  raise  the  British  naval  cha- 
racter to  its  former  rank ;  and  the 
commanders  of  our  frigates  on  that 
station  succeeded  in  mfusing  their 
own  sentiments  and  feelings  into 

the  breasts  of  their  crews. 
Two  of  ourfiigates,th^Tenedo«, 
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captain  Parker,  and  the  Shannon^ 
captain  Broke/  had  been  cruising 
in  the  bay  of  Boston  from  the  mid- 
dle of  February  to  the  middle  of 
May,  in  hopes  that  the  Chesapeake 
would  come  out  of  Boston  harD6ur ; 
but  the  enemy  not  choosing  to  run 
the  risk  of  encountering  two  Bri- 
tish frigates,  captain  Broke  dirtftt- 
ed  captain  Parker,  in  the  Tenedos, 
to  cruise  oflF  a  different  part  of  tlie 
coast,  and  not  to  rejoin  him  till 
after  the  expiration  "of  a  month. 
In  order  that  captain  Lawrence  of 
the  Chesapeake  might  learn  the  se- 
paration of  the  vessels,  and  be  in- 
duced iti  consequence  to  put  to  sea, 
the  Shannon  stood  close  in  to  Boston 
light-house:  the  Chesapeake  was 
here  observed  lying  at  anchor,  rea- 
dy for  sea :  upon  this  the  British 
colours  were  hoisted  on  board  the 
Shannon,  and  she  hove-to  near  the 
land.    This  was  meant  for  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Americans  ;  and  cap- 
tain Lawrence  was  not  slow  in  ac- 
cepting it :  for  at  njme  o'clock  on 
the  momiBs;  of  the  1st  of  June  the 
enemy's   frigate  was  observed  to 
loosen  her  sails,  and  fire  a  gun: 
soon  after  twelve,  she  weighed  an- 
chor,  and  stood  out  of  the  harbour. 
On  this,  the  Shannon  edged  off,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Chesapeake. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  five 
o'clock  the  two  vessels  were  within 
masket-sbot  of  one  another.     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
interesting  or  awful  moment  than 
this.    The  engagement  which  was 
about  to  commence,  had  few  fea- 
tures in   common  with  the  usual 
and  routine  sea  fights  :  there  was, 
on  the  contrary,  something  chival- 
rous in  it :  each  commander,  as 
^rdl  as  their  respective  crews,  had 
ofiisred  tbemselvejs  as  champions  of 
their  country's  glory  and  honour ; 
and  by  tlus  feelmg  it  may  be  sup« 


po^d  the  Ainericans  were  mores 
particulariy  influenced,  as  the  en- 
gagement Was  about  to  commence 
within  sight  of  their  o^  shores: 
their  countrymen,  still  glowing  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  naval 
triumphs  over  Britain,  woiild  be 
witnesses  of  all  that  passed,  and 
would  be  grievously  disappointed^ 
if  another  British  frigate  i^rere  not 
added  to  the  \ht  of  Uie  American 
navy.  Captain  Broke  and  liis  crew« 
on  their  part,,  must  have  experi- 
enced feelings  equally  stimulating 
to  heroic  enterprise :  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the 
world,  that  die  sun  of  England's 
naval  glory  was  not  yet  set;  they 
had  not  merely  to  sustain,  they  had 
in  some  measure  to  retrieve  and 
win  back  the  glory  and  honour  of 
their  country  ;  they  had  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  that  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Nelson  ; 
and  they  did  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  it. 

The  American  frigate  was  ma- 
noeuvred, as  she  advanced  against 
the  Shannon,  with  so  much  skill, 
that  for  some  time  it  was  extreme- 
ly doubtful  on  which  side  of  the 
ship  she  intended  to  engage.  At 
half  past  five,  however,  she  luffed- 
up  on  the  Shannon's  weather  quar- 
ter ;  and  as  soon  as  Jier  fore-mast 
came  on  a  line  with  the  mizen-mast 
of  the  latter,  the  Shannon  fired  her 
after  guns,  and  her  others  succes- 
sively, tin  the  enemy  came  directly 
abreast,  when  the  Chesapeake  fired 
her  whole  broadside,  which  the 
Shannon  immediately  returned : 
and  thus  broadside  to  broadside 
the  action  commenced.  In  the 
short  space  of  Ewe  minutes  the 
'enemy's  frigate  fell  on  board  the 
Shannon.'  Captain  Broke  imme- 
diately determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  if 
possible 
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possible  to  bring  >  the  engagement 
to  an  immediate  and  a  glorious  is- 
sue. Accordingly,  ordering  up  the 
boarders,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head)   and  from  his  <^uarter-deck 
entered     the    Chesapeake;     while 
those  seamen  that  were  on  the  tops 
entered   at   the  same  time.     The 
Americans  fought  well}   but  no- 
thing could  withstand  the  impetu- 
ous l>ravery .  of  the  British  ;  they 
seemed  animated  with  more  than 
British   courage:    they  had    now 
their  enemy  close  to  them;  and 
they  were  determined  to  prove  to 
them,   that    British   seamen   only 
needed  to  be  placed  in  this  situa- 
tion;  where  they  could  come  at 
their  foe,  and  where  bravery  alone 
could  be  brought  into  action,  to  be 
speedily  and  completely  victorious. 
In  eleven  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  three 
ensigns  which  the  American  frigate 
had  flying  were  hauled  down,  and 
soon  afterwards  replaced  with  the 
English    flag   flying  over  them; 
het  decks  were  cleared  of  the  dead ; " 
the  wounded    taken  below;    and 
she   was  completely  in  possession 
of  the  Shannon.     In  the  very  mo- 
ment of  victory  captain  Broke  was 
severely  wounded  in  his  head  by  a 
sabre,   while   exerting   himself  to 
save  two  Americans  from  the  fury 
of  his  men.     Captain  LawTence  of 
the  Chesapeake  was  also  wounded, 
and  died  soon  after  he  was  landed 
at  Halifax,  into  which  port  the  capr 
tured  vessel  was  taken^  The  respect 
due  to  a  brave  enemy  was  shown 
to  his  remains :  the  body  was  land- 
ed under  a  discharge  of  minute 
guns:    the  American  ensign  was 
spread  as  a  pall  over  the  coffin,  on 
which  his  sword  was  placed :  the 
officers  of  the  Chesapeake  followed 
as  mourners:    ihe    governor,    his 
staff,  and  the  officers  of  the  garri- 


son as  well  aft  the  officers  of  the 
navy  attended  the  funeral,  and 
th ree  volleys  were  di scharged  by  the 
troops  over  the  grave. 

During  the  wnole  of  this  memo- 
rable engagement,  a  great  number 
•^  of  vessels  and  boats  of  every  de- 
scription, filled  with  spectators, 
were  cruising  near  Boston  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  captain  Lawrence  was 
so  confident  of  victory,  that  he  in- 
formed the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
they  might  expect  his  return  to  the 
harbour  in  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  from  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture, with  the  Shannon ;  and  diat 
he  desired  a  sumptuous  dinner 
might  be  prepared  for  himself  and 
his  crew.  * 

The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
under  such  animating  and  glorious 
circumstances,  could  not  fail,   in 
some  degree,  to  re-establish  in  the 
minds,  even  of  the  desponding,  their 
confidence  in  British  naval  valour 
and    skill ;    and    an    engagement 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August,  though  not  of  such  a  bril- 
liant nature,  nor  brought  to  a  vic- 
torious issue  so  easily  and  speedily^ 
contributed    to    the    same  effect. 
Captain  Maples,    of  his  majesty's 
sloop  Pelican,  had  been  ordered  by 
vice-admiral     Thomborough  .  to 
cruize  in  St.  George's  channel  for 
the   protection  of  the  trade,  and 
tQ  obtain  information  respecting  an 
American  sloop  of  war  which  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
channel.      The    commander   and 
crew  of  the  Pelican,  knowing  the 
foe  they  were  sent  out  to  meet  and 
encounter,  prepared    their  minds 
accordingly,   and  were  extremely 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  her.     On  the 
morning  of  die  1 4th   of  August 
they  observed  a  vessel  on  fire,  and 
a  brig  standing  from  her :  the  lat- 
ter tliey  suspected  to  be  the  vessel 
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that  they  were  in  quest  of;  and 
their  suspicions  were^oon  confirm- 
ed. AH  sail  was  immediately  made 
in  chase :  but  for  this  there  was  no 
occasion,  as  the  American  instead 
of  declining  the  combat  slackened 
sail,  and  was  obse^rved  to  be  making 
herself  dear  for  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. As  soon  as  the  Pelican  came 
along  side  of  her,  the  British  sea- 
men gave  three  cheers,  and  the  ac- 
tion- commenced ;  for  43  minutes 
it  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  on 
both  sides;  and  though  durin?  this 
time  the  Pelican  evidently  had  the 
advantage, yet  it  was  by  no  meansof 
a  decisive  nature,  as  the  American 
brig  was  fought  not  only  with  great 
bravery  but  with  very  superior 
skill.  Captain  Maples»  however, 
finding  his  crew  anxious  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  his  opponents, 
laid  the  Pelican  along  side,  and  gave 
orden  to  board  her ;  but  when  they 
were  in  the  very  act  of  boarding 
she  struck  her  colours.  She  pt  oved 
to  be  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Atgus,  of  360  tons ;  18  twen- 
ty-four pounder  carronades,  and 
2  long  twelve  pounders :  she  iiad 
been  on  a  two  months  cruize,  and 
when  she  left  America  she  hzd  a 
complement  of  149  men,  but  in  the 
action  only  127-  Her  commander 
fought  his  ship  nobly,  and  was 
wounded  early  in  the  action  so  st^ 
verely  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
amputation  of  his  left  thigh.  In 
pomt  of  force  the  Pelican  and  the 
Argus  were  nearly  equal,  though 
the  latter  had  more  men  on  board  ; 
the  Pelican  having  a  complement 
only  of  1 16.  Perhaps  the  circum* 
stance  whkh  most  strongly  indi« 
cates  the  relative  skill  with  which 
this  battle  was  fought,  is  the  loss  of 
the  Pelican  when  compared  with 
the  loss  which  the  enemy  susuin- 
^ :  ^m  board  the  former  there  was 
only  one  man  slain  and  six  wound- 


ed, while  on  board  of  the  latter 
there  were  40  killed  and  wounded. 
But  the  absolute  and  undoubted 
superiority  of  the  British  by  sea, 
was  not  yet  put  on  such  a  firm 
footing  as  not  to  be  liable  in  their 
engagements  with  the  Americans 
sometimes  to  give  way  ;  and  those 
who  from  the  result  of  the  action 
between  the  Shannon  and  the  Che- 
sapeake looked  for  victory  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  whenever  the  vessels 
were  nearly  of  equal  force,  were 
soon  to  be  cruelly  disappointed. 
While  the  United  States  brig  En- 
terprize,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Burrows,  was  cruizing  off  the 
American  coast,  jthey  descried  a 
brig  at  anchor  in  shore,  towards 
whom  they  immediately  made  sail ; 
this  was  his  Britannic  .  majesty's 
brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  captain 
Blyth.  The  English  commander 
as  soon  as  he  observed  the  Ame- 
^can  vessel  standing  towards  him 
weighed  anchor ;  arid,  having  as- 
certained that  she  was  an  enemy^ 
stood  out  to  meet  her.  At.half  past 
eight  o'clock  th^e  Boxer  fired  a  shot 
as  a  challenge,  and  hoisted  three 
English  ensigns,  which  capuin 
Blyth  qrdered  to  be  nailed  to  the 
mast :  the  engagement  however 
,  did  not  commence  for  some  time,*in 
consequeflce  of  its  falling  calm :  du- 
ring this  period  of  suspense  every  pra- 
paration  was  made  on  both  sides  for  a 
most  obstinate  and  prolonged  resist- 
ance. Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  a 
breeze  springing  up  from  the  S.  W. 
enabled  the  American  brig  to  gain 
the  weather  gage ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  manceuvre  to  westward 
till  two  o'clock,  in  order  to  try  the 
sailing  and  ascertain  the  force  of 
their  opponent.  The  American 
captain  being  satisfied  on  these 
points  shortened  sail,  hoisted  three 
ensigns,  and  fired  a  shot  at  the 
Boxer :  the  latter  however  did  not 
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(Jeign  to  return  the  fire  till  she 
came  within  half  pistol-shot,  when 
her  crew  gave  three  cheers,  and 
commenced  the  action  by  firing 
her  starboard  broadside.  It  was 
now  St  few  minutes  past  thr^e 
o'clock  ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  Americansretuming 
five  cheers,  the  action  became  most 
obstinate.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
three  the  American  commander 
fell;  and  while  lying  on  deck, 
(having  refused  to  be  carried  be- 
low,) he  raised  his  head,  and  re- 
quested that  the  flag  might  never 
be  struck.  ^lor  was  his  opponent 
less  distinguished  for  his  heroic 
bravery :  so  that  this  engagement, 
though  between  vessels  of  small 
force,  derives  considerable  interest 
from  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Within  ten  mmutes  after  the  Ame- 
rican commander  fell,  the  officer 
who  succeeded  him  ordered  his 
vessel  to  be  ranged  a-head  of  the. 
Boxer,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  her 
with  her  starboard  broadside*  A- 
bout  this  time  captain  filyth  fell. 
The  situation  of  the  vessels  was  now 
such,  that  the  American  could 
command  any  position  which  it 
might  be  deemed  advisable  to  take ; 
while  the  Boxer,  having  suffered 
considerably  both  in  her  masts  and 
'  rigging,  could  neither  bS  manag- 
ed nor  fought  to  advantage,  but 
was  exposed  to  a  most  destructive 
raking  fire:  this  fire  the  enemy 
continued  to  pour  in  till  forty-five 
minutes  past  three,  when  the  Bri- 
tish finding  further  resistance  im- 
practicable ceased  firing  and  called 
fbr  quarter,  as  their  colours  being 
nailed  could  not  be  hauled  down. 
The  loss  of  the  Boxer  was  much 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
American  brig ;  but  the  most  sur- 
prising circumstance  attending  this' 
action  was  the  contrast  between  the 
damage  done  to  the  Boxer  and  that 


T^hich  the  American.  ^fret«<} ;  ^n<l 
which  confirms  the  remark  which 
we  have  more  than  once  made^ 
that  the  Americans  seem  to  excel 
us  in  the  management  and  ma- 
ncBUvring  of  their  ships  in  an  en- 
gagement. The  hull,  sails,  riggingj 
spars,  &c.  of  the  Boxer  we;re  nearly 
cut  to  pieces ;  while  the  Enterprize 
was  leftf  in  a  cbudition  to  commence 
another  action  of  the  same  kind 
immediately,  only  some  parts  of 
her  rigging  being  very  slightly  in- 
jured. 

Indwelling  thus  long  and  mi- 
nutely on  these  single  actions,  we 
are  well  aware  that  we  are  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  allotting  them  a 
space,  and  giving  them  an  imports 
ance,  to  which  at  first  they  may  iip- 
pear  to  have  no  claims :  but  as^ 
suredly  in  the  history  of  such  a 
country  as  Britain,  whose  power 
and  prosperity,  if  not  her  very  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  nation, 
depend  on  her  maritime  superio- 
rity, those  events  and  transactions 
ought  to  be  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  and  interest  whidi  in 
the  least  relate  to  her  peculiar  cha-* 
racter ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
the  actions  which  we  have  record- 
ed present  checkered  success  and 
defeat ;  that  they  prove  that  there 
is  still  room  and  occasioii  for  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of 
our  naval  affaiis ;  and  that  one  of 
them  discloses  a  most  gratify  ine 
and  brilliant  instance  of  British 
bravery,  an  instance  certainly  not 
surpassed  even  in  the  days  of  Nel- 
son; we  are  convinced  that  we 
shall  not  be  accused  of  having  al- 
lotted a  greater  number  of^our 
pages  to  them  than  their  import- 
ance unquestionably  deserves. 

Ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  the 
British  naval  officers  who  were 
stationed  off  that  coast  seem. to 
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tiAte  been  particularlj^  anxious  to 
tender  every  service  In  their  power 
to  the  cause  of  tlie  patriots }  ^nd 
our  former  volumes  contained  mai 
nj  proofs  that  this  cause  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them.  From 
the  events  of  1813  we  shall  select 
one  further  proof  of  their  zeal  and 
activity,  though  in  this  case  the 
Usual  success  was  not  obtained. 

The  French  had  been  twice  re- 
pnlsed"  before  the  walls  of  Castro  j 
but  as  it  was  of  great  importance 
for  them^  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  place,  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
vras  expected.     The   Spanish  go- 
vernor having   communicated  his 
apprehensions  to  captain  Bloye,  of 
his  majesty's  ship  ,Lyra,   that  of- 
ficer in  company  with  the  Royi 
alist  and  Sparrow  took  measures  to 
assist  in  its  defeiice.     Accordingly 
some  guns  were  landed  from  the 
^hips,  and  a  battery  ei:ected  in  a 
convenient  and  advantageous  situa^ 
tion;  while  all  th^  seamen  who 
were  sent  ashore  were  animated 
with  the  most  resolute  determina- 
tion to  support  the  Spaniards.  The 
enemy  on  their  part  recollecting 
tbe  resistance  they  had  already  ex* 
periencedf  and  anticipating  a  still 
more  formidable    resistance  now 
that  British  seamen   i^«ere    to  be 
among  their  opponents^  advanced 
against  the  place   in  very  great 
forcey  and  consttucted  a  battery, 
from  which  they  greatly  annoyed 
it :  in  these  attempts  they  were  too 
successful  $  but  insomeof  thetr  other 
arranmnents^    where  they    were 
more  ttemediately  opposed  by  our 
teamen,  they  sufiered  very  consi- 
derable loss.    Captain  Bloye  how- 
ever was  soon   sensibk  that  the 
place  most  fall,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  that  the  reduction  of  it 
AoQld  cMt  tlie  eo/tmyyerf  dearly, 
ttod  that  every  cnertkm  shottld  be 
a»d»  to  Mat  off  th«  ganriioa* 


As  soon  as  the  French  had  made 
'a  breach  large  enough  to  admit 
twenty-one  men  abreast,  they  ad- 
vanced against  the  town  in  great 
numbers;    and    having  destroyed 
the  walls,  they  turned,  their  guns 
on  the  town  and  castle,  and  endea- 
voured to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  :  after  cohtinuing  the  fire 
for  some  time,  nearly  3,000  of  them 
rushed  into  the  town  from  every 
'quarter,  where  they  were  most  gal- 
lantly resisted  by  the  Spaniards  and 
English  seamen,  till,  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  by  the  castle.     It  now  bc- 
camiB  absolutely  necessary  to  secure       ^ 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison  on  board 
the  British  ships ;  and  this  was  ef« 
fected  in  sucn  a  manner  as  did 
great  credit  to  the  cool  and  undis- 
turbed bravery    of  our   seamen. 
Notwithstanding  the  confusion  ne* 
cessarily  attendant  on  a  number  of 
troops  retreating  under  such  ctrw 
cUmstances,  and  that  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  was  incessantly  kept 
up  by  the  French,  all  the  Spaniards 
were  embarked  by  companies,  ex- 
cept those  which  were  left  behind 
to  defend  the  castle  till  such'  time 
as  the  guns  should  be  destroyed. 
This  last  was  a  most  dangerous 
and  hazardous  enterprise,  as  the 
enemy  advanced  in   great   forcfe 
against  the  castle ;  but  they  were 
successfully  resisted  till  erery  gun 
was  thrown  into  tbe  sea.  Su<rh  vtras 
the  zealous   exertion  of   captain 
Bloye  on  this  occasion,  that  every 
soldier  Was  brought  off,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants*    The  merit  and 
value  of  this  enterprise  will  be  fully 
•  apprecis^d,  when  it  is  suted  that 
tihe   French  had  brought  13,000 
men  against  Castro  i  and  that  th^y 
seemed  determined  to  take  it  let  it 
cost  diem  what  it  might :  it  is  sup- 
pctted  that  their  loss  was  nearly 
3,000  men. 
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Perhaps  on  no  occasions  is  the 
cool  and  collected  bravery  of  Bri- 
tish seamen  more  conspicuous  and 
more  useful  than  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  embarking  or  disembark- 
ing troops  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire.  When*  tliey  are  themselves  en- 
gaged on  board  their  sliips  they  are 
in  circumstances  familiar  to  them  ; 
and  their  thoughts  and  hopes  being 
interested  and  raised  as  the  battle 
proceeds,  tliey  are  no  longer  sen- 
sible of  danger :  but  tlie  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed 
when  embarking  or  disembarking 


troops,  or  even  when  actively  en- 
gaged on  shore,  are  far  different  ; 
and  it  may  therefore '  be  justly 
deemed  as  one  of  the  most  certain 
proofs  and  unequivocal  character- 
istics of  the  radical  and  essential 
nature  of  the  valour  of  British  sea- 
men,  that  they^  never  lose  their 
presence  of  mind ;  and  that  on 
every  occasion,  however  dissimilar 
to  their  professional  line  of  life, 
they  may  alvays  be  depended  up- 
on for  the  execution  of  any  enter- 
prise  which  requires  calm,  unde- 
viating,  and  persevering  valour. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Remarks  on  the  Peninsular  Wtir^  so  far  as  //  has  been  dd*oantageofis  to  th$  Con* 
■      stHuiion  and  Character  of  the  British  jlrmy — the  Oljectioju  to  that  War^ 

.  and  the  Prejudice  entertained  hy  many  against  Lord  IVelltngtonf  gradually  re- 

.  moved  by  his  Successes^^the  Effect  of  our  Victories  in  the  Pemnsula  on  the 

Nations  of  the  Continent — the  Knowledge  that  our  Operations  there  miere  rr- 

•    garded  with  great  Interest  by  them  stimulated  our  Officers  and  Men  id  ereat 

,  ExertionsT^Remarhs  on  the  Events  and  Transactions  of  the  Peninsular  Revo* 
lution  and  War,  so  far  as  thy  are  likely  to  affect  the  Clniracter  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments  and  People — Probability  thai  the 

.  Portuguese  urill  be  more  benefited  by  them  than  the  Spaniards — radical  Fault's 
of  the  Spanish  Character^  which  will  prevent  them  from  reaping  equal  Ad* 
vantages'-^beir  individual  and  national  Pride — Nature  and  Effects  of  that 
Pride — does  not  lead  to  active  and  heroie  Exertion,  but  is  satined  vuiib 

■  itself'^heir  suspicious^  and  jealous  Character — in  consequence  of  these  ihey 
are  averse  to  hearty  Co-operation  'with  the  British^  and  suspicious  of  our 
yiews  and  Designs — the  Portuguese,  though  in  most  respects  inferior  to  tie 
Spanish,  yet  free  ffom  their  individual  and  national  Pride,  and  therefore 
more  likehf  to  improve  by  the  Evenis  of  the  Revolution  and  Contest — lihe^uise 

•  'better  disposed  iowardi  the  British— Consideration  of  the  Effects  likely  to  ^ 
produced  by  the  Intermixture  of  the  Portuguese  and  Briiiib  oo/c/tery^-i/i  M# 

^r St  place,  on  the  Portuguese  Soldiery  t  and  secondly,  through  them,  on  the 
Mass  of  the  Nation — General  Conclusion,  that  Good  must  be  derived  to  the 
Governments  and  People  of  the  Peninsula,  whatever  be  the  Result  of  she 
War^^but  most  Good  to  the  Portuguese* 

THE  events  which  had  taken    revolution  in  1S08  to  the  dose  of 
place  in  the  peninsula,  from    the  year  IB12,  bad. been  of  such  a 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish    naturep    as   graduaUjr  to  wor\  a 
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yteat  change  in  the  opinions  of 
ihose  who  at  first  had  more  than 
doubted  of  the  policy  of  our  mi- 
nisters in  encouraging  and  support- 
ing the  wiir  there.  These  events, 
indeed,  had  been  highljr  gratifying 
to  every  trite  lover  of  his  country. 
In  the  peninsula,  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious armies  of  France  had  been 
first  completely  baffled  and  defeated 
in  their  projects ;  the  most  celebrat- 
ed and  successful  of  the  Freiich 
marshals  had  opposed  lord  Wel- 
lington only  to  add  fresh  laurels  to 
his  fame :  and  the  oeconomy,  disci- 
pline, and  skill  of  the  British  army 
had  reached  a  state  of  perfection 
hidieito  unexampled*  The  war, 
indeed,  had  been  very  expensive  to 
this  nation  i  some  of  her  best  blood 
had  been  shed  in  carry  mg  it  on; 
and  'the  Spanish  nation,  or  at  least 
the  Spanish  government,  seemed 
byjio  means  impressed  with  a  due 
and  adequate  sense  of  gratitude  for 
what  BHtatii  had  done  and  suffered 
in  their  behalf.  These  were  un- 
donbtedly  drawbacks  to  the  general 
satisfaction ;  but  they  were  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  of 
6fiectually  liberating  the  peninsula 
from  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
by  the  certainty  that  already  the 
character  and  fame  of  tlie  French 
niarshals  and  soldiers  had  fallen 
very  considerably  in  the  estimation 
of  Europe.  These  points  we  merely 
touch  upon ; — but,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  events  of  the  campaign 
in  the  peninsula  tn  1813,  we  shall 
examine  more  closely  and  minutely 
the  advantages  which  the  British 
army  derived  from  their  operations 
and  exploits  therel 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  uncom- 
mon activity  of  lord  Wellington, 
united  to  a  degree  of  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  sagacity  hot  often 
fonnd  in  the  same  pers<in,  he  had 
Weri  enabled  to  detect  and  remedy 


.all  those  faults  which  hadiithef-to 
prevented  British  soldiers  from  being 
as  certainly  and  uniformly  victori- 
ous as  British  seamen :  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  materials  were  good, 
but  that  they  were  ill  sorted,  and 
not  arranged  in  due  cyder  or  on  a 
regular  system.  He  especially 
found  that  British  commanders-in- 
chief  had  done  too  little  themselves,' 
and  trusted  too  much  to  their  in- 
feriors :  he  therefore  resolved  to  ex- 
amine into  every  department  of  the 
army  himself;  to  convince  the  ofii- 
<;ers  and  men  that  he  was  resolved 
that  they  should  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  take  care  that  every 
thing  necessary  for  their  comfort, 
and  for  the  due  and  regular  dis- 
charge of  that  duty,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  above  all,  it 
was  necessary  th^t  he  should  gain 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  , 
this  he  accomplished  by^  his  atten- 
tion to  their  wants,  by  his  valour 
and  success,  and  especially  by  a 
kind  of  fatherly  care  which  he  dis- 
played. He  was  thus  enabled  to 
mould  the  men  to  any  thing  he 
pleased ;  Und  certainly,  by  consi- 
dering and  treating  them  as  Unman 
beings  actuated  by  the.  same  sen- 
timents and  feelings  as  himself,  in- 
stead of  treating  them  as  mere  ma- 
chines, he  organized  an  army  as 
perfect  in  all  its  branches  as  ever 
took  the  field.  He  had,  however, 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to 
struggle  with  and  overcome.  In  the 
first  place,  when  he  took  the  com- 
mand he  was  only  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful general  in  Indian  warfare  ; 
andxit  was  naturally  imagined  that 
talents,  which  in  India  mi^ht  have 
beenn  amply  adequate  to  tlie  com- 
mand of  an  army  and  to  the  secu- 
ring of  victory, — in  Europe,  when 
opposed  to  French  commanders  and 
troops,  would  be  found  deficient. 
S2  In 
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In  the  second  place,  the  prejudice 
against  lord  Wellington,  or  rather 
the  disinclination  to  give  him  credit 
for  military 'talents,  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
convention  ot  Cintra:  but  the  great- 
est obstacle  he  had  to  surmount 
arose  from  the  nature  and  proceed- 
ings of  the,  government  and  people 
in  whqse  cause  he  was  fighting. 
Soldiers  are  not  given  much  to  rea- 
son, or  to  inquire  into  the  justice 
QT  policy  <5f  the  war  in  which  they 
a^ie  engaged  ; — ^but  it  was  absolute- 
ly impossible  that  the  soldiers  of 
lord  Wellington's  army  should  not 
perceive  and  feel  that  they  were 
fighting  in  defence  of  men  whose 
prejudices  were  strong  against  them, 
and  who  treated  them  either  with 
indifference,  or, where  they  could  do 
it  with  safety,  with  aversion :  they 
could  not  help  noticing  thai  the 
Spanish  troops,  who  ought  to  have 
beentlie  principals  in  tlie  war,  acted 
only  as  auxiliaries;  and  seldom, 
even  in  that  capacity  and  character, 
with  any  eflFect,  or  credit  to  them- 
selves. I'hese  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  lord  Wellington's 
army  must  (have  stood  greatly  in 
the  way  of  his  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment ;  and  nothing  short  of  his  un- 
common perseverance,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  his  soldiers  re- 
posed in  him,  could  have  efiected 
what  he  did. 

^  In  the  second  place,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  army  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, the  hope  of  again  becoming 
independent  and  free  was  kept  alive 
ii>  Europe.  We  have  already  ad- 
verted-to  this  circumstance  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.;  but  it  deserves  and 
requires  a  more  serious  and  enlarged 
consideration.  The  long  and  ar- 
duous contest  in  which  Europe  was 
engaged,  the  French  government 
Was  fond  of  representing  as  a  con- 
test begun  and  cherished  by  Great 


Britain:  this,  bv many  peopK was 
considered  as  false  and  calumnious; 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  true ;  nor 
is  it  a  charge  which  many  among 
us  noio  will  regard  as  calumnious. 
However  the  character  and  views 
of  the  French  government  may 
have  been  formed -^whether  they 
arose  from  the  opposition  given  to 
the  revolution  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  whether  this  event  merely 
brought  them,  already  existing, 
into  regular  and^  complete  ope- 
ration,— it  is  certain  that  they  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  in- 
dependence, the  repose,,  and  the 
happiness  of  Europe.  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  was  the  friend 
of  the  independence,  repose,  and 
the  happiness  of  Europe  ;  not  from 
any  disinterested  motives  or  views, 
(for  nothing  disinterested  canope- 
;rate  on  the  views  or  proceedings  of 
nations  or  governments ;)  but,  as 
depending  for  her  rank  and  power, 
perhaps  tor  her  very  existence,  on 
coihmerce.  Great  Britain  was  ne- 
cessarily and  wisely  the  enemy  of 
the  French  government.  That  the 
British  ministry  had  on  every  occa- 
sion manifested  or  conducted  th^ir 
hostility  against  France  in  a  politic 
or  judicious  manner,  we  are  very  far 
from  asserting  t  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  more  wise  not  to 
have  goaded  on  the  nations  of  the 
continent  to  premature  and  unequal 
contest;  but  as  we  had  thus  goaded 
them  on,  till  at  length  they  all  in 
their  turns  had  suffered  from  French 
tyranny,  it  was  but  fair  and  proper 
that,  when  we  had  an  opportunity i 
we  should  try  our  strength  against 
the  same  power  to  which  we  bad 
exposed  them.  On  no  occasion  bad 
we  such  a  good  opportunity  as  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  re- 
volution ;  and  this  opportunity  that 
part  of  the  British  ministry  and 
people  who  had  all  along  been  the 
strenuous 
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strenoons  friends  and  advocates  of 
continental  resistan^ce  to  the  French 
were  most  anxious  to  embrace.  The 
first  events  of  the  war  in  the  penin- 
rola,  especially  the  convention  of 
Cintra  and  the  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore,  were  certainly  by  no  means 
calcttlated  to  establish  our  military 
character:  but  ^fter  lord  Welling- 
ton had  obtained  the  sole  command, 
and  had  thoroughly  considered  the 
nature  of  the  service  on  which  he 
u-as  employed,  of  the  people  and 
government  in  whose  defence  he 
vas  fighting,  and  of  the  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  the  penin- 
sular warfare  took  a  dilFerent  cha- 
racter, and  the  nations  of  Europe 
regarded  it  with  considerable  inter- 
est. The  thought  that  their  opera- 
tions and  exploits  were  thus  regard- 
ed, most  have  had  a  wonderful  e£Fect 
at  least  on  the  British  officers  ;  even 
the  common  soldiers  in  oiir  army 
must  have  felt  this  in  some  degree: 
for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that, 
vhile  British  seamen  pride  them- 
selves on  being  superior  to  the  sea- 
men of  all  other  countries,  a  similar 
feeling  or  wish  should  riot  exist  in 
the  breasts  of  British  soldiers.  Be- 
sides, the  latter  had  an  additional 
incentive: — British  jseameji  have 
been  so  long  superior  to  the  seamen 
of  France  in  bravery  and  skill,  that 
now  they  regard  victory  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ;  and  unless  the  enemy 
diould  be  very  superior,  they  hardly 
claim  to  themselves  any  merit  for 
having  achieved  it.  But  this  feel- 
ing had  not  been  handed  down  to 
British  soldiers :— on  the  contrary, 
^en  before  the.  French  revolution 
had  given  such  perfection  to  the  ar- 
niies  of  our  enemy,  a  Briton  would 
hardly  claim  for  his  countrymen 
niore  than  an  equality  inland  engage- 
nwrtts;  and  after  the  revolution, 
the  most  dispassionate  and  unpre- 
judiced would  have  been  very  du- 


bious of  the  resuhs.  The  battle  of 
Alexandria  first  contributed  to  give 
confidence  to  the  nation  with  re- 
spt ct  to  the  discipline  and  valour  of 
their  soldiers,  and  the  skill  of  their 
commanders,  when  opposed  to  the 
French  :  but  in  this  battle  •  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  favour- 
able to  our  troops  and  disadvantag^e- 
ous  to  the  enemy,  that  it '  neither 
would  have;  been  safe  nor  fair  to 
have  drawn  any  general  inference 
from  its  result.  The  contest  in  the 
peninsula,  therefore,  was  regarded, 
both  by  those  engaged  in  it  and  by 
the  nation  at  lar-^,  as  calculated 
most  decisively  to  try  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  British  and  French 
officers  and  soldiers :  and  the  in-s 
terest  in  this  contest  was  very  con- 
siderably augmented,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  by  the  reflection, 
on  the  part  of  the  nations,  of  Eu- 
rope, that  on  its  fate  probably  de- 
pended their  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent fate ;  and  on  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain, and  especially  of  her  soldiers 
who  were  engaged  in  the  contest, 
by  the  reflection  that  exhausted  and 
oppressed  Europe  was  looking  anxi- 
ously to  its  issue. 

He  must  be  sadly  and  profoundly 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  ivho  can- 
not at  least  obscurely  and  in  some 
measure  perceive  how  all  these  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  must 
have  operated  to  raise  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  British  army 
in  the  peninsula.  Headed  by  a  ge- 
neral whose  whole  soul  was  intent 
on  his  profession  ;  who  suffered  no 
personal  or  party  views  or  objects 
to  interfere,  even  for  a  moment, 
with  the  grand  and  extensive 
schemes  which  he  had  formed ;  who 
regarded  and  treated  his  soldiers  as 
his  children^  and  who  had  the  rare 
and  admirable  talent  of  impressing 
his  own  character  on  his  officers 
and  troops ;  who  called  for  no  fa^ 
S  3  tigue 
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tigueor  privation  from  them,  which 
he  was  not  willing;  n^Qst  cheerfully 
to  endure  himself;  and  who  to  all 
these  qualifications  added  the  most 
profound  and  comprehensive  milita- 
ry  ^kill ;  they  were  determined  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  ot  the 
cause  in  the  defence  of  which  they 
were  engaged^  and  worthy  of  being 
considered  as  the  harbingers  and 
pioneers  of  the  restored  liberty  and 
mdependence  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  was  highly  advantageous 
to  tlie  British  military  character, 
not  only  by  adding  to  the  experience 
of  her  oflficers,  but  also  by  giving 
a  more  scientific  turn  to  their  mi* 
litary  knowledge.  For  lord  WeU 
lington  was  not  a  man  who  could 
brook  inferiority  or  ignorance  in 
any  respect  in  his  officers :  he  him- 
self was  intimately  conversant  with 
the  theory  of  war,  and  he  expected 
tliat  those  who  entered  into  th<f  ar- 
my should  qualify  themselves  com- 
pletely for  the  servite.  Not  only 
did  he  direct  his  tlioughts  to  the 
purely  military  organization  of  his 
arthy,  but  to  every  branch,  how- 
ever  remotely  connected  with  its 
well  being  and  success,  and  parti- 
cularly^ to  the  reform  of  the  com- 
missariat department.  In  shoft,  so 
signal  and  numerous  have  been  the 
advantages  that  our  troops  have  de- 
rived  from  the  Spanish  campaign, 
vnder  the  command  of  lord  \\  el- 
lington,  that  even  had  they  not  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  the  peninsula, 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  and 
the  treasure  that  has  been  expended 
could  hardly  be  regarded  ^s  with- 
out iheir  adequate  reward  and  re- 
compense. The  British  soldiers  can 
flow  proudly  claim  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  with  the  British  sailor  ^ 
and  this  country  can  .boast  of  a 
^Vellington  as  well  As  of  a  Nelson. 
\  It  is  mor^  difficult  to  point  out 


and  appreciate  tlie  advantages 
which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguc^ 
governments  and  people  ^will  pro. 
bably  derive  from  the  .contest  which 
has  been  earned  on  in  the  peninsula  | 
we  of  course  mean  the  advantages 
independently  of  those  which  must 
flow  from  the  regained  freedom  and 
security  of  their  respective  countries. 
As  far  as  present  circumstances  will 
enable  us  to  discover  and  appreciate 
those  advantages,  it  would  seem 
that  tlae  Spanish  government  bas 
been  little,  if  at  all,  benefited  ^— 
that  the  Spanrsh  people  have  been 
benefited  in  soipe  degree^r-rand  that 
the  Portuguese  governinent,  people, 
and  soldiery,  but  especially  the  sol- 
diery, have  reaped  very  considerable 
advantages.  In  some  of  our  pre- 
ceding volumes  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  die  causes  which  stood  in 
tlie  way  of  the  reform  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  the  melioration 
of  the  Spanish' people ;  as  well  as 
the  causes  whicn  produced  a  more 
hearty  and  general  co-operation  of 
the  Portuguese  government  find 
people  with  o^r  arxpy.  As  each 
syicceeding  year  servi^s  tq  prove  thc^ 
continued  existence  of  these  causes, 
or  to  bring  up  to  view  others  cilb« 
counteracting  or  assisting  them,  wo 
shall,  in  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter, sketch  out  wl^at  in  our  opinion 
will  be  the  eflFect  of  the  contest  on 
the  government  and  people  of  the 
peninsula. 

In  the  first  place*,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  governqients,  as 
they  existed  previously  xq  the  com- 
mencement of  the  peninsular  waTji 
v^ere,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  old  European  governments, 
sunk  in  imbecility  ana  profligacy. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  think  highly  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tional character,  to  regard  it  as  an 
excellent  and  well  proportioned 
compomid  of  dignit y,  a  lu^h  sensf 
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.  of  hononrj  and  a  spirit  of  mde- 
pendencet  that  it  is  not  witliout  re- 
iactance  we  can  look  into  its  de« 
fects,  or,  when  they  actually  ob- 

•  trade  themselves  on  our  notice,  be- 
lieve in  their  existence  and  opera- 
tion. But  during  the  peninsular  war 
the  Spaoish^character  has  developed 
itself  more  completely  ;  and  as  the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  go- 
vernment must  in  a  great  measure 
result  from  or  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  feelings  of  the  people 
whom  they  govern,  by  examining 
closely  the* Spanish  character  we 
shall  be  enabled  more  satisfactorily 
and  folly  to  estimate  the  character 
of  the  government  as  it  existed  pre- 
viottsly  to  the  revolution,  and  thus  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of 
the.  change  which  that  revolution 
has  produced,  or  will  probably  pro- 
duce on  it. 
The  most  prominent  and  obtni- 

.sive  feature  in  the  Spanish  national 
character  is  pride ;  not  that  pride, 
however,  which  is  ashamed  of  ig- 
norance, which  stimulates  to  indus- 
try and  active  exertion,  which,  is 
neariy  allied  to  ah  honourable  and 
QseM  ambition,  and  which  exalts 
the  individnal  or  nation  in  which  it 
exists  and  operates ;  but  a  pa<:sive 
pride — ^a  sullen  satisfaction  with 
their  own  excellence — a 'foolish  and 
obstmate  belief  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  being  Spaniards,  quite 
?.part  from  any  regard  to  their  in- 
tellectu^  or  moral  qualities,  or  their 
conduct,  raises  tliem  far  above  all 
other  people.  Perhaps  no  feature 
in  the  pharacter  of  a  nation  is  more, 
at  variance  with  their  improvement 
than  this ;— it.  effectually  prevents 
them  from  perceiving  their  defects, 
or  from  attempting  to  rectify  and 
remove  them:  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  sink  in  apathy  ;  and  wiiile 
wery  day  renders  them  lesS|Worthy 

*of  the  estfem  or  good  opinion  of 


other  nations,  their  surprise  and  in- 
dignation that  they  do  not  obtain 
'  that  esteem  and  good  6pinion  re- 
gularly increase  m  proportion  as 
tney  deserve  it  less. 

Another  feature  in  the  Spanish 
national  character,  and  which  may 
be  very  clearly  and  distinctly  traced 
in  their  government,  is  suspicion , 
and  jealousy,  Too  selfish,  or  too  m- 
tlolent,  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
good  of  others,— if  others  come  for- 
ward in  their  behalf,  they  regard 
and  treat  them  as  if  their  motives 
and  objects  were  completely  inter- 
ested. •  It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to 
observe,  that  this  feature  in  the 
Spanish  character  has  been  too  fully 
exhibited  during  our  military  ope- 
rations on  the  peninsula.  Towards 
the  French  they  undcaibtedly -felt  a- 
strong  national  antipathy,  united  to 
a  (Contempt  ^or  their  thoughtless  and 
undignified  disposition  :  these  feeU 
ings  had  been  rendered  much  more 
acute  by  the  misery  which  the 
French  had  inflicted  on  them,  and 
by  the  wound  which  they  had  given 
to  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter—by depriving  them  of  their  le- 
gitimate monarcn,  and  endeavour- 
mg  to  fix  upon  them  a  sovereign  of 
a  foreign  race  and  a  low  family. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  they 
thus  felt  towards  the- French,  not- 
withstanding they  had  suflpcred  so 
much  from  uiera,  they  looked  coolly 
and  suspiciously  on  die  English, 
who  came  professedly  to  liberate 
them  from  the  yoke  of  their  in- 
vaders and  tyrants.  No  conduct  Of 
ours,  neither  cur  splendid  and  de- 
cisive successes,  nor  the  liberal  aid 
which  we  have  given  to  their  cause 
in  other  respects,  h;:s  been  able  to 
do  away  their  coolness  and  suspidon 
^towards  our  troops.  It,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  foolisli  and  absurd 
to*  expect  that  they  should  have 
given  us  credit  for  entire  disinterest- 
S  if  edness 
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deness  in  the  exertions  which  we 
in.ide  on  the  peninsula ;  but  had  the 
Spaniards  been  endowed  with  com- 
mon sagacity-^r  rather,  had  not 
that  sagacity  been  blinded  by  their 
obstinate  pride  and  suspicion— they 
might  have  been  convinced  that  the 
very  interests  which  we  sought  to 
serve  and  promote,  by  engaging  in 
the  peninsular  war,  so  far  from  re- 
quiring the  sacrifice  of  the  Spanish 
interests,  or  being  jncompatible  with 
'  ihem,  were  actually  necessary  to 
their  security  and  enlargement.  But 
thii  t^ea  never  entered  their  minds: 
and  the  French,  well  knowing  the 
obliquity  of  the  Spanish  un^erstand- 
iiTg,  and  their  jealous  and  suspicious 
disposition,  have  taken  advantage 
o(  these  circumstances  to  in|:resvse 
tLeir  distrust  of  the  English. 

The  twofeatures  in  the  Spanish 
national  character  which  we  have 
just  touched  upon,  their  pride  and 
jedous  suspipipn,  are  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  mediocritj  of  their  in- 
teUectual  talents*  Before  the  com* 
nieucement  of  the  peninsular  war| 
the  Spaniards  had  credit  given  them 
far  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness 
and  solid  sense  ;  and  it  was  anti- 
cipated by  their  friends  and  advo- 
cates, that  these  intellectual  qualities 
would  be  brought  into  full  opera- 
tion by  the  necessities  and  events  of 
tl:ie  revolution  :  but  certainly,  nei- 
ther on  the  part  of  the  nation  at 
large,  nor  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, has  there  been  any  dis- 
play or  exercise  of  superior  or  even 
CI t  moderate  talents.  And  this  cir- 
cuTnstance  we  conceive  to  be  one  of 
tiie  least  promising  and  satisfactory 
to  the  friends  of  Spanish  melioxa- 
lioii;  for,  undoubtedly,  did  they 
inijzrove  in  talent,  did  they  display 
any  aiixiety  to  rise  among  nations 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  iheir  moral 
faults- -their  pride,  suspicion,  and 
bigotry---w9uld  soon  give  way  j  it  is 


absdutely  inipossible  that  -  these 
should  flourish  with  their  ancient 
and  accustomed  vigour,  even  where 
a  moderate  share  of  talent  and  iot 
formation  existed* 

Still,  however,  we  are  disposed 
and  willing  to  believe  and  hope  that 
the  events  of  the  contest;  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged,  and  that  th^ 
very  nature  of  the  contest  itself,  wil^ 
improve  the  condition  of  theSpanisli 
people,  and  place  them  under  a 
more  wise  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  narrow  an4 
jealous  policy  of  their  rulers,  in 
spite  of  their  own  bigotry,  and  in- 
difference or  antipatliy  to  the  Bri^ 
tish,  much  intercourse  must  neces* 
sarily  have  taken  place  between  the 
two  nations  ;  and  the  Spanish  cha^ 
^cter  is  of  such  a  nature  and  de- 
scription, that  it  must  improve  by 
intercourse :  tliey  cannot  witness 
the  .character  and  conduct  of  the 
English,  they  cannot  associate  with . 
them,  without  feeling;  a  disposidon 
to  alter  some  of  their  own  habits ; 
or,  even  if  they  4b  not  feel  that  dis- 
position, without  graduaUy>  in- 
sensibly, and  almost  without  their 
own  knowledge  and  consciousness, 
assimilating  themselves  to  the  Bri<* 
tish  in  opinion,  manners  and  con- 
duct. 

But  putting  out  of  consideration 
the  effects  which  their  intercourse 
with  our  troops  will  produce,  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  haying 
been  so  long  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  exertion  (though  they  have  not 
been  at  all  commensurate  to  the  oc- 
casion) must  create  or  bring  into 
action  those  qualities,  both  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  that  cannot  fail  to 
meliorate  their  character  and  con- 
clition.  The  violence  and  qnsetdcd- 
ness  of  revolutions  and  civil  w^^ 
have  justly  been  compared  to  the 
hurricanes  and  tempests  which  agi- 
tate the  atmosphere :  they  both  di^ 
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pel  what  is  hoxtotm  and  leave  what"" 
they  operate  upon'  ixi  a  state  much 
betteradapted  to  the  wholesome  and 
happy  existence  of  mankind.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  eflfbrts  of  the 
Spaniards  must  have  disappointed  all 
those  who  gave  them  credit  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy ;  although 
hitherto  there  have  been  scarcSy 
any  proofs  that  their  character  has 
been  changed  by  the  revoliitiouj 
while  on  the  contrary  the  same  im* 
becility  marks  all  the  proceedings 
of  thar  government ;  yet  we  are 
stiU  disposed  to  believe  that,  when 
order  is  completely  restored,  and 
their  national  independence  and  se- 
curity placed  on  a  firm  footing,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Spanish  peo- 

ei  and  the  Spanish  government 
ve  been  considerably  benefited  by 
then*  suferings,  and  exertions. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  b^en 
confined  to  the  Spaniards  :  we  turn 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  Portu- 
guese,-.to  that  nation  which  used 
to  be  reckoned  almost  if  not  quite  ^t 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  European 
natibns,both  in  respect  to  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities.  Whence  has  it 
happened,  therefore,  that  they  are 
improved  in  a  much  greater  pror 
portion  than  the  Spaniards?  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Por- 
tuguese  government,  people,  and 
soldiery,  but  especially,  as  we  be- 
fore remarked,  the  soldiery,  ar^ 
much  improved.  The  immediate 
and  direct  cause  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious,— tiiey  have  associated  more 
with  the  British — they  have  suflFered 
themselves  to  be  directed  and  in- 
structed by  their  allies:  but  tlie 
question  still  recurs,  How  comes  it 
to  pass  that  the  Portuguese  have 
been  more  willing  than  the  Spa- 
niards to  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances?  Jn  a  former  volume 
we  have  adverted  to  one  cause :  the 


Portuguese  and  English  governor 
inents  and  people,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  have  had  a  much  greater 
share  of  intimacy  and  connection  ' 
with  one  another  than  the  EngliA 
and  Spanish  governments  and  peo- 
ple have  had.  To  this  cause  we 
should  ascribe  much ;  but  there  is 
still  another,  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  diflference  of  character  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Thci 
former  are  destitute  c^that  haughtj 
and  retiring  pride  which  distin* 
&;uishes  the  latter:  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  on  this  account 
they  would  have  been  less  suscop- 
tible  of  improvement,  since  they  un- 
doubtedly are  mafked  with  almost 
all  the  other  bad  features  of  the 
Spaniards  :  but  it  has  so  happened^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that^  that 
very  pride,  from  which  energy  and 
melioration  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated and  expected,  has  done- 
more  harm  to  tlie  Spaniards  than 
all  their  other  distiijguishine;  quali- 
ties ;  while  the  Portuguese,  destitute 
of  this  pride,  have  been  benefited 
by  the  very  circumstances  which 
have  left  the  Spanish  character  un- 
altered. 

In  the  second  place,  if  from  the 
consideration  of  the  efiiects  which 
the  peninsular  revolution  and  con- 
test are  likely  to  produfce,  or  have 
already  produced,  on  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  go- 
vernment and  people,  we  pass  to 
tl^e  more  particular  consideration  pf 
their  effects  on  the  soldiery  of  the 
two  nations,  all  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced will  be  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed. Of  the  fact  that  the  Portu- 
guese soldiery  are  very  much  im- 
proved since  they  were  under  the 
command  and  discipline  of  British 
officers,  and  served  along  with  Bri- 
tish troops,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  seems  impossible,  as  least  so 
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far  ;^  regards  such  a  people  as  the 
Portuguese,  that  the  soldiers  «which 
compose  their  armies  can  improve 
^considerably  as  soldiers 9  without  im- 
proving,  though  probably  not  in  an 
equal  and  regular  deeree,  as  men. 
They  must,  at  least,  have  lost  diat 
llegrading  feeling  which  produces  or 
accompanies  cowardice;  a  feeling  of 
shame  must  beexcited  in  theirbreasts; 
tliey  must  be  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves ;  and,  when  they  nave 
distinguished  themselves,  they  must 
have  felt  gratified  and  proud.     But 
these  changes  in  the  feelings  and 
disposition  cannot  take  place  «inde- 
pendently  of  other  changes ;  stnct 
discipline,  and  the  regularity,  me- 
thod, and  obedience,  which  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  copiplete  the 
character  of  good  soldiers,  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  Portuguese.     Be- 
,sides^  we  ought  to  consider»th^m  as 
constantly,  or  at  least  frequently, 
mixing   and  associating  with   the 
'British,  witnessing  their  conduct, 
learnine  their  sentiments,  and  gra- 
^    dually  becoming  inspired  with  all 
those  feelings  which  distinguish  and 
ennoble  the  British  character.    It  is 
not  too  much  therefore  to  expect 
that  die  Portuguese  soldiers,  being 
improved  as  soldiers,  will  also  be 
improved  as  men  ;  and  the  conse- 
quences wlxich  they  may  produce 
when- they  return  to  their  homes  it 
is  pleasing  to  anticipate.     We  are 
not  indeed  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
^at  all  the  habits  and  feelings  which 
tney  may  have  acquired  from  die 
British  will  remain  unimpaired  and 
in  full  exercise  when  they  cease  to 
associate  with  them;    or,  even  if 
they  did,  that  they  would  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  operate  a  similar 
change  on  the  national  character  : 
but  they  pciust  have  their  eflfect ;  and 
that  effect,  when  assisted  by  the 
opcratioi^  of  (hose   circumstance^ 


arismg  out  of  the  revolUdon  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  must  be  tea-^ 
dered  more  general  and  permanent 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But,  viewed  in  another  light,  die 
benefit  that  the  Portuguese  will  de- 
rive from  the  contest  must  be  much 
greater  than  that  which  wiU  proba- 
bly fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniards : 
for  not  only  have  the  Portuguese 
people  and  soldiery  associated  more 
with  the  British,  but  the  Portuguese 
government  have  had  the  policy 
and  good  sense  to  suffer  diemselves 
to  be  directed  by  British  sagacity 
and  experience ;  while  the  Spanish 
government    have    rejected    widi 
scorn  or  distrust  all  attempts  on  our 
part  to  alter  and  improve  the  system 
on  which  they  conduct  the  affair^ 
of  the  nauon.  It  would  be  ascribing, 
we  believe  and  trust,  an  illiberal,  un« 
founded,  and  certainly  a  faul  share 
of  imbecility  and  perverseness  to  the 
human  mind,  to  suppose  that  the 
Portuguese  government,  after  they 
have  sothoroughlyand  satisfactorily 
experienced  the  benefits  of  acting  on 
a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  poiicy» 
would  again  revert  to  their  anciei^t 
system  of  oppression  and  ^ynmny. 
Indeed,  we  m»y  rest  assured  that» 
not  only  on  the  peninsula,  but  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  two 
-grand  and  most  important  conse- 
quences will  flow,  from  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years,'— conse- 
quences, however  beneficial  to  the 
interests   of  mankind,   yet  dearly 
purchased  by  those  events.     In  the 
first  place,  sovereigns  will  rule  over 
dieir  people  with  more  wisdom  and 
moderation ;  a  salutary  lesson  has 
been  imprinted  on'  their  minds— a 
lesson  which  must  produce  its  effects^ 
since  it  speaks  to  their  own  interests  ( 
they  must  now  see,  that  unless  they, 
possess  and  retain  the  confidence 
aQd  good  ppinion  of  their  subjects^ 
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tbnr  thrones  are  insecure;  and  that, 
with  that  confidence  and  eood  opir 
nioiiy  tfaev  are  invulnerable  to  the 
attacks  of  foreign  powers.  In  the 
second  place,  the  people  themselves 
have  received  a  serious  lesson  :  they 
will  now  be  content  with  a  govern^ 
ment  of  cemparatiye  liberty  i  nor> 


in  their  desire  and  attempt  to  r»se 
their  condition  to  a  state  of  chime-r 
rical  and  impracticable  perfection^ 
again  run  the  risk  of  being  exposed 
to  a  tyranny  ten  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  which  they  before 
endured* 


CHAPTER    XV. 

J)ekrmtnation  of  Mmtsters  to  carry  on  the  War  In  the  Peninsula  vnth  more 
f^igaur,  and  on  a  more  extended  Scale,  in  consequence  either  of  Lord  fFeHing^ 
ton's  Refresentati6n{j  or  of  Lord  fVelUsley's  Attack  on  them  in  Parliaments^ 
The  Campaign  nfcry  late  in  commencing — Causes  of  this-^-Lord  IVellingtom 
firms  a  most  judicious  and  comprehensive  Plan  for  carrying  it  on^^which  re-» 
quires  mtich  preliminary  DeHSerationi^^puts  his  Army  on  the  best  Footing 
More  be  begins^^Reatons  ti/hich  induced  him  to  expect  more  dedded  Success 
|£i  Campaign  than  in  the  former  ones — Division  of  bis  Army  and  its  Foru 
r^Strength  and  Position  of  the  French  Armies — a  vigorous  Resistance  ex* 
fected-^rapid  Movements  of  the  British — the  Enemy  abandon  all  their  strong 
Positions'^ Loikl  JFeUington  crosses  the  Ebro^-~eomef  up  with  the  Fr  nch 
main  Army^  under  Joseph  Bonrparte,  at  Vittoria^^^cisive  Victory  therc"^ 
Honours  conferred  on  Lord  WeUingion-^mcst  of  the  French  retire  from  the 
peninsula — $ir  John  Murray  disgracefully  unsuccessful* 


OUR  readers  will  recollect  that 
the  marqiiis  Wellesley,  both 
m  the  session  of  parliament  of  1 812 
and  in  that  of  1813,  most  strenu- 
ously contended  that  ministers  had 
not  done  all  .which  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  donej'  to  bnng  the 
war  in  the  peninsula  to  a  speedy  and 
happy  conclusion:  to  his  statements* 
calcuiations  and  arguments  on  this 
important  subject,  the  replies  of 
ministers  .were  always  of  the  same 
nature  and  tendency*  They  main- 
tained that  they  had  done,  not  only 
s|ll  which  prudence,  and  die  means 
of  the  nation^  dictated,  or  enable^ 
them  to  do,  but  all  that  the  marquis 
Wellington  requested  or  expected 
them  to  do ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
last  assertion,  they  appealed  to  his 
SScia}  aispatcb^  from  which  it 


appeared  that  he  was  satisfied  with^ 
then-  exertions.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  by  many  people,  that  the 
marqutsof  Welleslef  would  not  have 
pressed '  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula  so  closely* 
and  repeatedly,  unless  he  knew  that 
his  brother  was  not  satisfied  widi 
their  measures,  or  the  supportwhich 
they  had  given  him :  but  whatever 
private  communication,  on  this- 
point,  lord  Wellesley  might  have 
from  his  brother,  it  was  plain,  he 
could  not  adduce  it  to  contradict 
theirassertion,  that  lord  Wellington 
had  received  all  the  support  he  re* 
quired  or  deemed  necessary.  The 
supposition  that  the  marquis  Wel« 
lesiey  had  received  communications 
from  his  brother  to  the  effect  hinted 
aty  is  further  confirmed  by  the  cir« 
cumstancet 
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cum  stance,  that  the  newspaper 
known  to  advocate  most  strenuous- 
ly the  peninsular  war,  and  beh'ered 
to  be  in  the  confidence  oP lord  Wel- 
ksley,  repeated  all .  his  assertions ; 
and  conteiKled,  in  the  filfce  of  )ord 
Wellington's  official  dispatches,  as 
qjiOted  bv  ministers,  that  that  ge- 
neral wisned  for  larger  reinforce- 
ments than  he  had  received  j  and 
ih'.it  such  reinforcements  might  be 
sent  him,  notwithstanding  the  /w- 
practicahility  on  which  ministers 
duelt  so  strongly  and  pointedly. 

But  the  most  singular  circumstance 
attrndmg  the  debates  in  parliament, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  was  tlie  change  of  opinion 
avowed  by  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  opposition.  They  de- 
cidedly were  of  lord  Wellesley's 
cjpiuion;  and  without  expressly 
stiiiing,  whether  they  hoped  for  a 
favourable  issue  or  not,  they  stre- 
fiutiusly  contended  that,  while  it 
was  carried  on,  it  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  all  the  disposeable 
means  of  the  nation,  and  not  stinted, 
f^r  needlessly  and  injuriously  pro- 
tracted, by  a  deficiency  either  in 
men  or  money.  It  did  not  appear, 
from  the  replies  of  ministry,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  alter  or  ex- 
ten  J  the  system  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  peninsular 
war ;  not  that  they  w^ere  not  ccn- 
\»iKed»  that  the  sooner  it  could  be 
terrninated  the  better,  and  that  for 
tu  speedy  termination  every  exer- 
tion should  be  put  forth  ;  but  they 
talked  of  the  risk  to  which  the  na- 
tion would  be  exposed,  if  the.  whole 
or  nearly  die  whole  of'  its  dispose- 
able forces  were  sent  into  the  pe- 
ninsula, in  case  of  any  misfortune 
li;ippening  to  lord  Wellington.— 
Tiiey  did,  however,  change  their 
s)s!em ;  whether  in  comequence  of 
what  lord  Wellesley  and  the  oppo- 
^lion  had  stated,  or  in  consequence 


of  the  representations  and  reqaest 
of  lord  Wellington,  cannot  be  as- 
certained ;  nor  is  the  point  of  much 
moment ;  it  is  equally  honourable 
to  the  ministry,  diat  they  did  alter 
their  system  when  ^hey  were  con- 
vinced that  an  alteration  was  poli- 
tic and  practicable ;  and  one  should, 
in  justice  and  candour,  believe 
that  they  did  not  alter  it  sooner, 
merely  because  they  were  not  soon- 
er convinced  they  ought  to  alter  it. 
The  nation,  however,  for  several 
months  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  peninsular  war,  instead  of 
being  carried  on,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  with  more  vigour  than 
in  any  former  year,  would  be  stinted 
in  its  resources,  and  would  proba- 
bly termina,te  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  beyopd  the  Pyrenees 
had  been  effected.  In  1812  lord 
Wellington  commenced 'the  cam- 
paign very  early :  in  1813,  nearly 
five  months  passed  away  before  he 
made  any  movement;  and  as  this 
inactivity  was  very  unusual  with 
him,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
his  want  of  means  far  the  adequate 
and  comprehensive  prosecution  of 
hostilities.  But  though  his  lord- 
ship was  inactive  in  the  field,  his 
mind  was  eagerly  and  busily  eip- 
ployed :  1n  the  preceding  years  of 
the  war,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
limit  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  one 
part  of  the  peninsula ;  and  he  liacf 
generally  the  mortification  to  find, 
that  such  was  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  sach  his  own  compa- 
rative inferiority,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign  not  much  had  been 
.done  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
peninsula.  Even  in  1812,  not- 
withstanding all  his  brilliant  suc- 
cesses,— at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  the  English  army  dkl 
little  ihore  than  cover  and  protect 
Portugal :  it  was  therefore  highly 
desirable 
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desiraUe  that  the  plan  of  the  cam* 
paign  of  1813  should  be  formed 
diffenently;  that  there  should  be. 
more  combination  in  it ;  and  that 
the  combinations  should  be  of  spch 
a  nature,  that,  if  all  the  parts  toUf 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  might 
be  the  consequekice* 

There  were  two  circumstances 
which  strongly  favoured  lord  Wei- 
lington's  plans  and  hopes:  in  the 
first  place,  Bonaparte,  by  the  dread* 
fal  reverses  he  had  sustained  in 
Russia,  and  by  the  consequences  of 
those  reverses,  with  which  he  was 
still  threatened,  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  not  only  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  his  best  troops, 
but  also  some  of  his  ablest  and  most 
experienced  generals,  from  the  pe-  • 
ninsiUa ;  and  the  troops  which  were 
left,  knowing,  though  probably  ob- 
scurely and  imperfectly,  the  rea- 
sons which  had^induced  the  empe- 
ror to  withdraw  their  comrades, 
could  not  come  into  battle  with 
their  wonted  confidence  and  spirit. 
Besides,  the  French  army,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  was  commanded  by  men  on 
whose  experience  and  skill  the  sol- 
diers could  have  little  reliance: 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  circum- 
stances, which  necessarily  operated 
against  the  enemy,  operated  in  fa- 
vour of  the  British.  They  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
disasters  of  Bonaparte  in  the  north 
of  Europe :  they  knew  that  itHeir. 
own  victories  and  achievements  in 
the  peninsula  were  cited,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers:  these  soldiers  were 
proceeding  in  the  great  «vork  of 
liberating  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
could  British  soldiers  be  left  bdhind 
in  the  career  of  glory  ?  Thus  we 
perceive^  that  the  feelings  and  ex- 
pectatioos  of  the  hostue  'armies 
noit  hacre  been  very  opposite  at 


the  commencement  of  the  pentns«« 
lar  campaign  in  1813;  and  lord 
Wellington,  well  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, most  have  calculated 
upon  it  when  he  conceived  and 
matured  his  plan* 

But,  in  the  second  place,  lord  Wei. 
lington  had  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  home;  and 
from  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
TOvemment,  he  was  in  hopes  that 
Sie  Spanish  troops  would  be  ren- 
dered  much  more  generally  and 
essentially  serviceable  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  He  therefore 
spent  the  spring  months  in  organic 
zing  his  army;  in  putting  it,  in 
every  respect,  on  the  best  rooting  ; 
and  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  would  accelerate  and  secure  the 
completion  of  his  plan.  This  plan 
was  congenial  to  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  own  mind :  he  divided 
his  force  into  tliree  parts :  he  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  cen- 
tre, composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops  ;  witii  these  he  purposed  ta 
drive  the  enemy  befofe  him  through 
the  open  country.  Of  course  their 
operations  commenced  first;  and 
his  lordship  soon  proved,  that  if  he  . 
had  been  late  in  commencing  the 
campaign,  it  should  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  dilatory  or  inefficient  man- 
ner. At  the  head  of  the  centre,  he 
pushed  forward  towards  Salaman- 
ca ;  and  his  movements  were  so  ra- 
pid and  well  cqncealed,  that  thtf 
French  general,  who  commanded 
there,  had  barely  time  to  evacuate 
it,  with  the  loss  of  300  of  his  rear 
guard,  who  were  cut  off  by  lord 
Wellington's  troops  entering  thtf 
town  at  full  gallop.  While  lord 
Wellington  was  advancing  with  thd 
centre  in  tliis  direction,  the  rights 
including  only  one  division  of  the 
British  under  the  command  of  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  moved  up  in  a  pa- 
rallel direction  with  his  lordship, 

on 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro: 
these  two  movements  however  were 
only  subservient  to  the  movement 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  un* 
der  the  command  of  sir  Thomas 
Graham ;  and  its  movement  and 
first  oj)eration$  distinctly  marked 
the  grand  and  judicious  feature  of 
the  plan  of  the  campaign*.  This 
part  of  the  army  was  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  the  Douro,  at  Bra- 
ganza,  from  which  place  it  pro- 
ceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  by  this  movement,  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  across  it  .in  the  face  of  the 
enemy*    On  this-  the  French  had 

^  not  calculated :  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro, 
through  all  this  part  of  its  course, 
U  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  com- 
pletdy  commands  the  southern  side, 
they  confidently  reckoned  on  an 
advantage  of  which  lord  Welling* 
ton's  plan  deprived  them.  * 

Having  tlius  disclosed  the  grand 
feature  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
and  detailed  the  first  movements 
by  which  that  plan  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  form  as  accurate  an  estimate 
as  our  means  of  information  will 
permit,  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  two  armies*  The  combined 
British  and  Portuguese  army  pro- 
,bably  amounted  to  70,000  men,  of 
which  from  8,000  to  10,000  were 
cavalry :  on  the  left  of  this  force, 
the  Gallician  army  were  destined  to 

^manoeuvre  and  act,  and  to  support 
or  accelerate  their  operations^   if 

,  circumstances  should  render  it  ne- 
cessary or  expedient:  on  the  right 
of  the  combined  British  and  Portu- 
guese army,  die  troops  of  Castaqos, 
don  Carlos  d'Espana,  and  other 
Spanish  generals  were  posted  V  the 
numericsu  force  of  this  body  was 
about  30,000  men*  According  to 
tfae^e  calculations,  the  allied  force* 


in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  alnotint- 
ed  to  nearly  100,000  men*  But  ft 
should.be  recollected,  that  not  very 
much  dependence  couldbe  placed  on 
the  Spanish  troops;  their  constitution 
and  equipment  were  not  good ;  their 
ofl^cers  had  improved  very  little  in 
discipline  or  experience :  but  above 
all,  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  the  plans  or  promises  of  the  Spa*- 
nish  government.  They  were  con* 
tinuaily  suspecting  'Or  changing 
their  generals ;  and  though  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign* 
they  had  consented  that  their 
troops  should,  in  every  respect,  co- 
operate with  lord  Wellington,  yet 
his  lord^ip  well  knew  that  no  de* 
pendence  could  be  placed  upon 
■  them.  It  is  probable,  thereforei 
that  in  the  formation  of  his  plan, 
and  in  devising  the  means  by  which 
he  intended  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
his  lordship,  though  he  did  not  en*' 
tirely  overlook  the  Spanish  troops, 
did  not  reckon  very  confidently  on 
their  co-operation  and  support.  On 
the  Portuguese,  however,  he  could 
place  much  more  dependence ;  and 
therefore,  puttmg  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  Spanish  armies,  we  may 
reckon  that  he  had  about  70,000 
men  anxious  and  quahfied  to  meet 
the  French. 

Of  the  numerical  strengdi  of  the 
enemy  it  is  still  more  difficoh  to 
form  an  accurate ,  estimate :  'the 
losses  of  Bonaparte  in  his  Russian 
campaign  had  compelled  him^  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  to 
draw  oflF  many  of  his  best  troops 
from  the  peninsula ;  but  the  num- 
ber thus  withdrawn  cannot  be  asccT" 
tained :  if  we  may  credit  the  French 
statements,  it  was  not  very  great  | 
but  these  statements  never  ^can  be 
depended  upon,  and  in  this  inttaiwe 
they  are  expressly  contradicted  by 
the  excuses  which  the  French  made 
for  their  defeats  in  the  fcaixati^  i 

for, 
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(oTi  in  the  Very  short  and  nnsatis- 
factory  notices  which  they  give  of 
these  defeats,  they  urged  as  their 
cause  and  excuse,  the  great  number 
of  troops  which  were  withdrawn 
from  die  peninsula  to  supply  the 
war  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  French  armies  in  Spain, 
kowever,  thoueh  they  were  greatly 
weened,  ana  alto|^ether  scarcely 
made  up  one  considerable  iirmy, 
still  retained  their  distinctive  appeU 
lations  of  the  nonh,  the  centre, 
Portugal,  and  the  soudi :  according 
to  one  cakulatiouy  ^e  whole  of 
them  amoanted  to  55,000  infantry 
and  7»000  cavalry :  but  diis  is  evi- 
dently bdow  their  real, force,  and  it 
is  much*  more  probable  that  their 
force  was  nearly  if  not  quite  SOJOOO 
men.  If,  however,  they  were  in- 
ferior  in  nimierical  force  to  the  al- 
lies, and  still  more  inferior  to  them 
in  respect  to  general  and  moral 
ieeL'ng,  they  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  the  positions 
which  they  occupied.  They  were 
indeed  formidable :  they  were  sup- 
ported by  fortresses  and  fastnesses, 
all  along  the  line  of  their  retrettt, 
beginning  with  Zamora  and  Toro, 
and  thence  extending  through  tlie 
valleys  of  the  Pbuerga  and  Arlan- 
zon,  to  Burgos,  Pancorvo,  and  Mil 
nada.  On accountof  the  strength  of 
these  positions,  and  of  the  incredible 
activity  which  the  enemy  displayed 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Borgos^  it  vTas  expected  that  the 
progress  of  the  allies,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  would  be 
slow,  tedious,  and  difficult :  *  and 
ministers,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  found  necessary  regularly 
tobesie^  Burgos,  sent  off  a  batter- 
ing tram  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  French,  from  some  cause  not 
Explained,  and  certainly  not  easily 
conjectured,  resolved  to  abandon 
all  their  strong  positions ;  and  the 


British  public  were  agiieeably  sur* 
prised  to  learn,  a  very  short  time 
after  lord  Wellington  had  put  hii 
army  in  motion,  that  it  had  actually 
crossed  the  £bro.  On  the  2d  oif 
June  lord  Wellington  reached  To- 
ro ;  and  moving  up  tlie  course  of 
the  Douro,  the  Pisuetga,  and  the 
Alan9on,  he  arrived  at  Burgos  on 
the  13th  J  the  French  rapidly  re-^ 
treatfn^  before  him,  and  evacuating 
all  their  strong  positions.  Even 
at  Burgos  they  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  make  a  stand ;  but  blew . 
up  the  inner  walls  of  the  castle  and 
works  with  so  little  skill  and  cau* 
tion,  or  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  30  of  the  garrison  perished  by 
the  explosion.  From  Burj^os  they 
continued  their  flight  (for  tt  resem- 
bled a  flight  rather  tlian  a  retreat) 
for  about  48  miles,  on  the  main 
ro^  to  the  Ebro.  Their  object 
was  to  cross'  this  river,  and  thus  to 
place  it  between  themselves  and 
lord  Wellington's  army : ,  but  his 
lordship,  aware  of  their  intention, 
and  knowing  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  cross  uie  river  if  tH&y  were  in 
force  on  the  opposite  bank,  ordered 
sir  Thomas  Graham,  to  make  a 
movement  on  the  left,  towards  die 
upper  p<irt  of  the  Ebro ;  which  h» 
crossed  at  the  bridge  of  Arrano  on 
the  15th.  On.,  the  foUowii^g  day 
the  remainder  of  the  army  crossed 
at  Quintana :  no  halt  was  made : 
the  enemy  were  evidently  panic*  • 
struck,  and  lord  Wellington  resolv- 
ed to  give  them  no  respite.  The 
intelligence  of  these  events,  thoueh 
they  were  jusdy  regarded  as  only 
preparatory  to  something  grand 
and  decisive,  inspired  the  natipB 
widi  still  higher  ideas  of  lord  Wel- 
lington's military  talents:  be  had 
indeed,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy^ 
traversed  84  miles  instead  of  72  % 
but  by  his  judicious  movements 
he  had  avoided  the  strongly  forti- 
fied 
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fied  defiles,  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  bee^i  obliged  to  force. 
There  was  another  advantage  re- 
sulting from  his  plan :  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  Palombini, 
-ftith  an  Italian  division  of  nearly 
4000  men,  on  the  road  to  Bilboa, 
and  against  these  he  detached  part 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  with  some 
British  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Between  th«  arrival  of  the  dis? 
patches  announcing  these  events, 
aftd  the  next  dispatches  which  were 
received  from  lord  Wellington,  the 
public  mind,  though  not  anxious, 
(for  anxiety  implies  doiibt,  and 
there  was  no  doubt,)  was  extremely 
interested :  in  a  very  short  period, 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  nearer 
the  Pyrenees,  without  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  battle,  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  even  in  ^  the  whole 
course  of  a  campaign,  and  after 
severe  and  obstinate  fighting.  It 
was  then  natural  to  ask,  did  he 
mean  at  length  to  evacuate  the  pe- 
nmsula?  was  the  time  at  length 
approaching  in  which  all  our  fond 
hopes  were  to  be  realized?  and 
were  they  to  be  realized  without 
the  shedding  of  any  more  British 
blood  ?  Some  people  fondly  che- 
rished this  expectation  ;  but  others, 
though  they  did  not  leas  confidently 
txpect  the  expulsion  of  the 'French 
from  the  peninsula  durin&^  the 
campaign  of  1813,  yet  couU  see 
no  reason  to  flatter  themselves  that 
this  object  would  be  accomplished 
withopt  a  battle;  and  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  mi- 
litary topography  of  this  part  of 
Spain,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Frencti  army  would  make  a  stand 
)n  the  plains  of  Vittoria. 

Such  indeed  was  the  fact :  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 9th  of  June*  the 
French  army  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  Vittoria:  Joseph  Bona- 
psutt^  had  the  nomkial  eomnuUMl 


of  it,  but  tnarshal  Jonrdan  act^  a^ 
major-general:  the  left  rested  on 
the  heights  of  Puebla  de  Arlanzon, 
and  stretched  across  the  valley  from 
thence,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Arunez  :  the  lieht  of  their  centre* 
was  posted  on  a  height  which  com- 
manded the  valley  of  Zadora  ;  and 
the  right  of  the  whole  army  was 
stationed  near  Vittoria,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  passage  of 
the  river  Zadora:  besides  these 
troops,  there  was  a  body  of  reserve 
in  the  rear  of  the  left  division.  Lord 
Wellington,  in  his  pursuit  af  the 
enemy,  had  been  obliged,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  to  spread  and 
extend  his  columns :  a^  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  perceived  that  the  French 
were  determined  to  risk  a  battle^ 
he  halted,  in  order  to  close  them 
up:  on  the  20th  he  reconnoitred 
their  position,  and  fixed  on  bis  plan 
of  attack.  Early  on  the  rooming 
of  the  21st  the  battle  of  Viuona 
commenced;  sir  Rowland  Hill's 
division  marching  to  eain  posses** 
sion  of  the  heights  of  otLa  Puebla  i 
here  the  left  of  the  enemy  were 
poited,  but  not  in  great  strength  : 
sir  Rowlanct  Hill,  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  force 
for  this  purpo^,  detached  one  bri<^ 
gade  of  the  Spanish  division  tinder 
general  Murillo,  and  ordered  the 
other  to  keep  the  communication 
open  with  the  main  body.  Scarc^y^ 
however  had  the  Spanish  troops  be* 
gun  their  march,  before  the  enemy 
becanie  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  heights,  and  reinforced  their 
troops  there  to  such  an  extent  that 
g«neral  Hill-  was  under  the  neces. 
sity  of  detaching  a  strong  body  of 
troops  to  the  same  point :  on  these 
heights  an  obstinate  cotitest  took 
place ;  the  allies  gained  possession 
of  them ;  but  the  etieiHy  poured  in 
fresh  troops,  and  'enddtvoured  to 
recorer  them.    For  astort  tmb 
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llierweii^partidlljr. successful;  but 
at  length  the  alUes  secured  firm 
possession,  which  they  retained  dur 
ring  the  whole  period  at  the  battle. 
General  Hill,  having  secured  these 
heights,  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  success ;  for  *  under 
cover  of  them  he  first  passed  the 
Zadora,  and  afterwards  the  defile 
formed  by  the  heights  of  that  river: 
his  next  object  was  to  gain  posses* 
sion  of  the^villa^es  in  m)nt  of  the 
enemy's  line^  which  he  accomplish- 
ed in  spite  of  their  repeated  and 
obstinate  resistance. 

So  far  the  plan  aud  arrangements 
of  lord  Wellington  had  been  com- 
pletely succes^ul;  but  there  was 
a  short  delay  in  executing  another 
part  of  them :  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  country  prevented  the  com- 
saunication  between  the  diflFerent 
columns,  moving  to  the  attack  from 
their  respective  stations,  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  his  lordship  had  expect- 
ed and  calculated  upon :  the  co- 
lumn composed  of  the  Sd  and  7tb 
divisions,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  was  particu- 
larly retarded  from  this  cause.  As 
soon  however  as  the  4th  and  light 
divisions  had  passed  the  Zadora, 
they  moved  towards  the  divisions 
under  the  earl  of*  Dalhousie  and 
those  under  sir  Thomas  Picton. 
These  divisions,  when  united,  form- 
ed the  centre  df  the  army ;  and  it 
was  lord  Wellington's  intention 
.that  thev  should  attack  the  heights 
on  whicn  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
centre  was  placed,  while  general 
Hill  atucked  the  Irft :  but  me  ene- 
my, having  been  under  the  necessity 
of  weakeui^  his  line  for  the  pur<* 
pose  of  sli«Bfftlienia^  his  detach- 
ment oa  the  liiUs,  abandoned  his 
position  in  die  FalWyM  soon  as  he 
perceived  tbm  k  was  the  inirntion 
4tf  the  Brilidi  um^  to  attacJt  it : 
asiooaaehe  M^ tbie^iositiQa,  be 


.directed  his  march  tov^rds  Vitto-  ' 
ria,  and  arrived  there  in  good  order. 
The  British  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of.the  ground,  follow- 
ed the  retreating  foe  in  admirable 
order,  while  the  left  advanced  to 
the  same  point  by  the  high  road 
from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa.  On  this 
road  the  enemy  had  a  division  of 
infantry  and  some  cavalry,  resting 
with  their  right  on  soma  strong 
heights,  while  they  also  occupied 
in  considerable  strength  two  vil* 
lages,  as  t^tes^^pota  to  the  bridges 
over  the  Zadora;  It  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  either  to  drive 
them  from  these  heights,  or  to  turn 
their  position ;  and  for  diis  purpose 
general  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  a  Spanish  division,  supported 
by  a  brigade  of  British  lignt  dra* 
eoons,  and  the  5th  division  of  iii* 
fantry  were  dispatched :  in  execu* 
ting  this  service,  the  Portuguese 
particularly  distinguished  Uiem* 
selves ;  nor  did  the  Spaniards  be* 
have  i(i  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
companions  in  arms.  'As  soon  as 
the  heights  were  gained,  a  brigade 
of  the  5th  division  advanced  to  the 
storming  of  the  village  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity^  the  possession  of 
which  was  necessary  for  the  future 
movements  and  operauons  of  this 
part  of  the  British  army :  tbe  bri- 
gade advanced  in  columns,  in  the 
most  masterly  style,  under  a  very 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry* 
without  firing  a  shot.  Here  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  venr  consi- 
derable, and  three  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  our  hands.  No  time  was 
lost  in  proceeding  from  this  villa^^ 
to  attack  the  next ;  but  for  this^  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  form  a 
strong  battery,  under  the  cover  of 
the  £re  from  which  colonel  Hal« 
kett's  |>rif^de  advanced  to  the  at« 
tack :  th^illage  was  soon  carrie4  $ 
and  the  enemy  being  pocsued  to  the 
T  Widge 
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bridge  were  tbere  charged  by  the  the  army  of  Portugal,  besides  soinc 

light  battalion,'  who  took  three  guns  troops  from  the  army  of  the  north, 

and  a  howitzer.     While  these  ope-  was  weakened  and  scattered  .in  such 

rations  were  going  on,  tlie  enemy  a  manner,  as  presented  little  pro* 

made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  spect  that  it  would  again  be  able  to 

to  regain  possession  or  tlie  tirst  vil-  Oppose  the  British  in  theupeninsula. 


lage,  which  had  been  taken  from 
theni ;  but  tliey  wene  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  die  troops  of  the  5th  di- 
vision under  the  command  of  ma- 
jor-general Oswald,  The  next 
movement  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Zadora;  but  this  could  not  be 
made,  while  the  reserve  of  the  ene- 
my continued  on  the  heights  on  the 


Nor  were  those  divisions  of  the 
enemy's  tf oops,  which  had  not  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
a  much  better  condition;  for  the 
result  of  that  battle  had  cut  them 
off  from  all  communication  with 
each  other,  and  exposed  them  to 
almost  certain  ruin. 

The  trophies  of  the  victors  were 


left  of  that  river :  as  soon  however  .  numerous  and  splendid ;  151  pieces 


as  they  were  driven  from  thence, 
and  through  the  valley  of  Vittoria, 
die  whole  army  co-operated  in  the 
pursuit.  By  this  time  the  defeat 
of  the.  French  was  most  decisive 
and  glorious ;  and  in  their  retreat 
they  discovered  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion. 

General  Graham  moved  his  di- 
vision in  such  a  manner,  and  took 
up  such  a  position  as  effectually 
intercepted  the  enemy's  retreat  by 
the  high  road  to  France :  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  toSvards  the  road  leading  to 
Pampeluna ;  but  they  wjsre  so  closely 
pursued  that  it  was  ^utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  occupy  any  posi- 
tion for  a  suflScient  length  of  time 
to  allow  their  baggage  and  artillery* 
to  he  drawn  off :  they  were  there- 
fore compelled,  either  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  certainty  ot  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  army,  or  to  aban- 
don their  baggage  and  artillery ; 
and  preferring  the  latteraltemative, 
the  whole  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Never  was  victory  more  decisive 
or  glorious :  and  thus  the  army  of 
Joseph  BpnAparte,  which  consisted 
of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  the 
south  and  the  centre,  and  of  four 
divisions,  kod  of  all  the  cavalry  cf 


of  cannon  and  415  ammunition 
waggons  were  captured,  as  great  a 
number  as  ever  were  tsiken  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Our  lou  was  great, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  4<XX)  men 
in  killed  and  wounded :  that  of  the 
enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, was  at  least  three  times  as 
great. 

The  joy  and  congratulation  with 
which  die  intelligence  of  the  victory 
of  Vittoria  was  received  in  Britain, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe :  every  petson  was  sensible 
that  this  victory  bore,  on  its  very 
front,  more  decisive  marks  of  use- 
fulness, as  well  as  of  glory,  than 
any  of  the  former  victories  which 
lord  Wellington  had  gained.    In 
most  of  his  former  victories,  there 
had  been  much  hard  fightings  and 
though  the  enemy,  Aether  they 
attacked,  or  sustained  the  attack, 
were  always  defeated,  yet  their  de- 
feat was  not  followed  by  any  dis- 
orderly rout,  nor  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  much  of  their  artillery : 
besides,  after  most'of  their  former 
defeats,  they  had  so  aio^fi  rallied  in 
good  order,  and  in  •considerable 
force,  that  l6ird  We^itigton  had 
never  becii  able  to  rescue  much  of 
the^oomrjr  fwrtitfeeni. '   But  the 
vietoff  of  mtt^rfti^rMbttled  a  hap- 
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pY  and  gloriofis  contract  in  all  these 
respects;  the  rout  of  the  enemy 
was  complete,  extensive,  and  sig- 
nal ;  each  succeeding  day,  instead 
of  showing  him  recovered  from  its 
effects,  was  more  likely  to  show  him 
suffering  more  severely  s  he  had 
lost  all  his  artillery,  which,  with  a 
French  army,  is  of  the  most  mate- 
rial importance  i  but  above  all,  the 
moral  efEect  of  this  victory  would, 
from  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  be  much  greater  than  that 
which  had  followed  from  any  of 
lord  Wellington's  previous  victo- 
ries. 

The  British  government  and 
people  displaced  Uieir  sense  of  his 
high  deserts  in  the  most  marked 
and  gratifying  manner :  the  staff  of 
inar^al  Jourdan  having  been  taken 
and  sent  over  to  the  prince  regent, 
he  in  return  made  loid  Wellington 
a  field  marshal ;  while  a  grand  fhe 
was  given  at  Vauxhall  on  this  glo- 
rious occasion.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment, too,  as  a  proof  of  their 
obligations  to  him,  created  him 
doke  of  Vittoria. 

His  lordsh^  was  not  a  man  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  reaping 
every  possible  advantage  from  the 
victory  which  he  had  gained :  he 
therefore  pursued  the  beaten  enemy 
closely  and  unremittingly  :  on  the 
24th  of  June  their  rear  reached 
Pkmpduna  with  only  one  howitzer. 
The  French  general  Clause!,  igno- 
rant of  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men, approached  Vittoria  with  part 
rf  the  army  of  the  north  on  the 
SSd ;  but  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the 
i«sult  of  the  battle,  and  moreover 
found  m  the  vicinity  of  that  village 
a  division  of  the  British  forces,  he 
retired  precipitately^.  Lord  Welling- 
ton,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intel- 
ligence, conceived  the  idea  of  cat- 
ting off  his  retreat  $  and  for  this 
pi^pose»  four  divisiom  cf  infantry 


and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  were 
moved  towards  Tudela,  and  two 
divisions  and  two  brigades  upon 
Logrono*  Clausel,  however,  not 
'thinking  himself  secure,  pushed 
forward  to  Tudela,  and  ultimatdy 
to  Saragossa,  by  forced  marches : 
the  Spanish  generals  Mina  and  don 
Julian  pressed  closely  on  the  line 
of  his  retreat,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  SOO  French,  2  guns,  .and 
some  stores.  While  these  opera* 
tions  were  going  en  against  Clause], 
the  main  body  of  the  defeated  army 
continued  their  flight  beyondPamo 
peluna ;  and  general  Hill,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  to  blockade  this 
place,  moved  the  principal  part  of 
his  division  to  the  head  of  the 
Bidassoa,  the  rivulet  wliich  divides 
France  from  Spain.  When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to-^nd  tliat  the  enemy  had  actually 
quitted  the  peninsula,  and  retreated 
into  France. 

Besides  ClausePs  division,  there 
was  another  considerable  body  of 
French  troops  under  general  Foy, 
who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  • 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  whom  lord 
Wellington  judged  it  proper  to 
pursue :  agtfinst  them  sir  Thomas 
Graham  was  s^jnt :  they  took  the 
high  road  leading  through  Toloza. 
On  the  24th  and  25th  of  Jane  the 
British  advanced  guard  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  when  some  sharp 
fighting  took  place,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  evening  of  the  latter 
day  by  a  general  attack  on  them 
in  the  town  of  Tolzo,  from  which 
they  were  driven  with  considerable 
loss :  in  this  attack  the  German  and 
Portuguese  troops  were  principally  , 
engaged,  and  tiiey  both  behaved 
in  a  very  K&Ustnt  manner.  As  soon 
as  general  Graham  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  positioQ,  he  ad* 
vanced  towards  Irnn  on.  the  con- 
fines of  France,  and  on  the  2d  of 
T  a  July 
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July  general  Foy's  troops  were 
forceoto  cross  the  Bidassoa.  From 
the  direction  which  general  Clansel 
took  in  his  retreat,  it  was  at  firs>t 
supposed  that  he  meant  to  join,  or 
at  least  to  co-operate  with,  Suchet 
in  Catalonia ;  but  after  he  reached 
Saragossa,  he  changed  the  line  ct' 
his  march,  and  proceeded  towards 
Jaca,  a  village  about  45  mile's  di-. 
rectly  north  of  the  former  place, 
and  consequently  on  ^th^  road  to 
France,  -  Thus,  of  the  troops  which 
/had  been  beaten  at  Vittoria,  the 
whole  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
had  quitted  the  peninsula  ;  but  three 
divisions  of  the  centre  under  gene- 
ral Gazan  still  loitered  in  tlie  valley 
of  Bastan,  of  which  they  seemed 
determined  to  retain  possession,  as 
it  was  very  fertile  and  full  of  strong 
positions.  Against  them  rwo  bri- 
gades of  British  and  two  of  Por- 
tuguese infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  were 
sent ;  and  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th 
of  July  they,  were  successively  dis- 
lodged from  all  their  posts,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  into  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that 
lord  Wellington  had  formed  a  most 
judicious  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  operations  of  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1813:  this  plan  did 
not  merely  take  in  his  owiv  move- 
ments in  the  north-west  of  Spain, 
b^ut  embraced  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  army  which,  had 
been  so  long  cooped  up,  in  Alicant, 
but  which  was  now  free,  under  the 
command  of  sir  John  Murray,  and 
destined  to  act  against  Suchet  in 
Catalonia.  So  far  as  lord. Welling- 
ton himself  was  concerned  in  car- 
ryhig  his  own  plan'into  execution, 
it  was  most  completely  and  glo- 
riously successful;  but  it  was  far 
•otherwise  when  acted  upon  by  sir 
John  Murray.  His  army  had  been 
so  utterly  inactive  and  usedessi  while 


under  the  command  of  general  Fre- 
deric Maitland,  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  ministers  would 
have  chosen  a  more  fit  person  to 
succeed  him,  and  that  his  successor 
would  have  been  stimulated  by- 
more  than  ordinary  motives  to  en- 
terprise and  exertion.  At  first  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  appearance 
and  hope,  that  sir  John  Murray- 
would  have  been  successful  in  the 
execution  of  that  part  of  lord  W^el- 
lington's  plan  which  depended  up- 
on him ;  for  he  did  engage^  and 
partially  defeat,  the  force  under 
Suchet :  but  in  his  account  of  this 
action  there  was  so  much  obscuri- 
ty mixed  with  so  much  rodomon- 
tade, and  tne  consequences  of  the 
victory  w.hich  he  claimed  were  of 
such  an  ambiguous  nature,  that 
many  people  were  disposed  to 
doubt  of  sir  John  Murray's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  arduous  and  impor- 
tant situation  in  which  he  was  pla- 
ced. These  opinions  were  but  too 
well  founded :  lord  Welling^oa  had 
sent  instructions  to  sir  John  Murray 
to  land  in  Catalonia,  and  undertake 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory step  to  furtlier .  operations : 
a  British  fleet  was  stationed  o£P  this 
part  of  the  coast  oF  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Hallowell, 
a  most  active  and  meritorious  of- 
ficer. The  troops  were  landed  { 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  begun  : 
but  early  in  the  month  of  June  sir 
John  Murray  received  information 
that  the  French  were  asse|nblixig  in 
considerable  numbers  near  Barce- 
lona, and  that  marshal  JSuchet  was 
advancing  from  Valencia :  the  En- 
glish general  was  instantly  pamc- 
struck :  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
.acted  on  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  strength  of  the  enemy» 
hut  to  have  determined  upon  re- 
Embarking  his  troops,  on  uxe  faith 
of  vague  rumours.    In  his  dispatch 
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Acre  is.every  indication  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  stated  :  inarshal 
Suchet,  he  say  9^  in  four  or  five 
days,  if  he  had  not  re*emharkedy 
could  have  attacked  him  with  up- 
wards of  90>000  men,  or  could  have 
avoided  an  action,  if  he  wished  still 
further  to   re-inforce    his  army ; 
while  he  himself  could   scarcely 
bring  into  the  field  ]2>000  men. 
Bat  allowing  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  respecting  the  enemy's 
force,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  was 
not  ascertained   before    sir   John 
Murray  landed  his  army,  and  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Tarragona? 
But  sir  John  Murray  was  still  more 
censurable  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  the  re-embarkation  of 
bis  troops :  although,  by  his  own 
account,  the  enemy  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  yet  the  re-embar- 
kation was  conducted  with  "SO  much 
unnecessary  precipitation,  that  all 
the  artillery  was  left  behind ;  and 
It  is  even  said  that  the  horses  would 
have  been  shot,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remonstrances  of  admiral  Hal- 
lowell.    That  sir  John  Murray  was 
apprehensive  diat  lord  Wellington 
would  not  approve  of  his  conduct, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  official  dis- 
patches to  his  lordship ;  **  Perhaps 
your  lordship  is  of  opinion  that  I 
ought  to  have  risked  an  action; 
bat  when  your  lordship  is  informed 
that  I  had  i^o  possibility  of  a  re-  . 
treat,  if  unsuccessful;   that  there 
would  have  been  no  hopes  of  em- 
barkation, if  followed  ;    and  that 
the  army  must  have  been  unavoid- 
ably lost,  if  beat;  I  venture  to  hope 
that  your  lordship  will  tliink,  how- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
I  have  adopted  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  entire,   or  indeed  of 
saving,  an  army  on  which  so  much 
depends.     I  am  fully  aware  there 
are  many  circun:istances  which  may 


require  further  explanation,    and 
upon  all  parts  I  shall  be  happ^  to 
give  every  explanation  in  my  power. 
Your  lordship  perhaps  may  be  of 
opinion,'  tliat  the  place  shoUld  have 
been  taken ;  but  as  it  was  far  too 
strong  to  storm,  I  believe  it  not 
only  to  have  been  impossible,  but 
that  we  should  not  have  taken  it  in 
eight  or  ten  days:  my  only  regret 
is  that  I  continued  the  siege  so  long. 
Induced  by  the  hopes  of  the  rein- 
forcements I  elcpected,  I  continued 
it  to  the  last  moment,  and  fortu- 
nately, the  weather  proving  favour- 
able, the   troops   were  embarked 
without  molestation.     On  this  fa- 
vourable circumstance  I'could  not 
depend  for  another  day ;  and  there- 
fore having  taken  my  part,  I  im- 
mediately put  it  in  execution,  and 
I  regret  to  say  th^t  I  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  leave  the  guns, 
in  the  most   advanced   batteries. 
Had  I  remained  another  day,  they 
might  have  been  brought  off  5  but 
tliis  risk  I  could  not  run,  when  the 
existence  of  the  army  was  at  stake^ 
not  only  from  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, but  from  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy,  in  whose  presence  I  could 
not  have  embarked  perhaps  at  aU» 
certainly   not  without  suffering  a 
great  loss,  and  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  deriving  apy  advantage.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  anxious, 
laboured,  but  confused  and  unsa- 
tisfactory defence  of  his  conduct, 
lord  Wellington,  when  he  trans- 
mitted the  dispatch  to  ministers, 
merely  observed  on  it,  ««  On  this 
transaction  I  do  not  think  myself 
sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to 
write  more :"  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  in  tliis  short  remark, 
the  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  lordship  at  the  railure 
of  sir  John  Murray. 

Marshal  Suchet,  of  course,  re- 
presented the  proceedings  of  sir 
T  3  John 
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John  before  Tarragona  as  much 
more  disgraceful,  and  his  re-em- 
barkation as  much  more  disastrous, 
than  it  actually  was  ;  and  while  the 
French  papers  were  silent  respect- 
ing their  defeat  at  Vittoria,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  peninsula  by 
their  main  army,  ih^y  were  filled 
with  the  proceedings  of  marshal 
Suchet. 

The  account  of  sir  John  Mur- 
ray's re-embarkation  reaching  En- 
gland soon  after  the  news  of  the 
victory  which  lord  Wellington  had 
^ned,  and  it  being  knowti  that 
his  lordship  had  counted  on  sir 
John's  co-operation  to  render  his 
plans  more  perfect,  excited  against 
the  latter  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  of  indignation ;  and  nis  dis- 
patches were  scrutinized  and  can- 
vassed with  much  severity.  It  was 
observed  that,  according  to  his 
own  statement,,  he  re- embarked 
when  Suchet  was  six  days'  march 
from  him  ;  and  this  period  this  ge- 
neral would  have  required  to  col- 
lect his  forces,  and  to  bring  tliem 
regularly  into  the  -field,  as  was 
distinctly  mentioned  in  his  report 
to  the  French  war  minister  :  **  The 
necessity  of  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  fleet  forced 


me  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  had  in  congatulating  the  go- 
vernor, Bartoletti ;  but  by  going  to 
Tarragcmal  should  have  lost  six 
days." 

With  respect  to  the  last  point  of 
general  Murray's  defence,  that,  if 
beaten,  "  he  had  no  possibility  of 
retreat,  but  the  whole  army  must 
have  been  sacrificed :"  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  defeated  general,  with  the  sea  in 
his  rear,  of  which  he  has  the  com- 
mandy  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
rear  guard  of  his  army.  Even 
marshal  Suchet  seems  to  iiave  en- 
tertained no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
defeat  the  Enghsh ;  for  he  express- 
ly states,  **  The  report  of  twenty- 
five  deserters  proved  to  me,  that 
the  English,  either  covered  by  the 
fort  of  Balagiier  or  embarked, 
were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  land  army.*'  Indeed,  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  general 
Murray,  general  Stuart  ought  not  to 
have  fought  against  a  superior  force 
at  Maida,  because,  if  conquered, 
he  had  no  possibility  of  retreat; 
and  Abercrombie  should  equally 
have  aVoided  an  engagement  in 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Bemarh  on  thefirtt  Evenis  of  the  Camfaign  in  the  PeninsuliH^SouIf  fates  the 
Command  of  the  French  Army-^^s  high  mliiary  Cbaracter''^Ohservations 
on  the  Effects  produced  on  the  Britub  So/diers  by  taking  Places  by  Storm-^ 
The  Siege  of  St*  Sebastian  and  Blockade  of  Pampeluna  commenced^^Firsi 
Operations  against  Si.  SehastiaU'^Soult  determines  to  reReve  this  Fortress 
and  Pamfeiuna— Preparations  of  Lord  Welbngtdn  to  frustrate  his  Designs 
"^Battle  of  the  Pyf.nees^^AUacl  cf  the  Erfemy  on  the  British  right  IVing 
and  Centrf'^on  their  kfi' Wing — the  Enemy  defeated  at  all  Points^-^Lord 
Wellington  becomes'the  Assailant — the  Enemy  driven  bad — Soulfs  Proeh" 
motion  to  his  Soldier s-^f  Ik:  Battles  of  Vittoria  andoftlrj  Pyrenees  compared 
-^the  latter  both  m^re  glorious  and  mo  ft-  important  in  its  Consefnenees — Siege 
ofSt,  Sebastian  reccommenced^^the  Toion  tahn  by  Assauh^^Gallaniry  of 
the  British  Troops^^falsely  accused  of  Outrug. — Soulfs  second  Attempt  to 
relieve  St.  Sebastian  defeated. 


SUCH  were  the  first  events  and 
operations  of  tiie  peninsular 
vrar  in  the  campaign  of  181 S ;  of  a 
chequered  description  and  cha» 
racter  no  doubt :  but  when  thej 
are  viewed  fairly>  and  in  all  their 
consequences,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  what  was  glorious  and  success* 
ful  very  far  preponderated  over 
what  was  disgraceful  and  dis- 
astrous. Indeed  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  enemy  in 
the  east  of  Spain  were  necessarily* 
dependent,  in  a  great  measure,' on 
their  succe^^s,  or  want  of  success,  in 
the  north-west  of  the  peninsula: 
between  lord  Wellington  and  the 
army  directly  opposed  to  him,  was 
the  fete  of  the  war  and  of  the  penin- 
sula to  be  decided :  if  ^e  succeed- 
ed in  completely  defeating  his  op- 
ponents, Suchet  might  linger  in 
V^encia  or  the  neighbouring*pro- 
vinces  ;  but  he  would  retain  them 
only  on  a  precarious  tenure,  and 
might  expose  hioiself  to  serious  if 
not  irremediable  disaster.  It  was 
however  desirable  that  the  direct 
opposition  to  Suchet  ahould  be  as 
active  and  faraudabk  as  posabk) 


and  that  the  British  forces  in  that 
part  of  Spain,  which  had  hitherto 
done  nothing  to  assist  lord  Wel- 
lington's plans,  should  reap  their 
share  of  the  glory  of  delivering  the 
peninsula:  this  army,  as  ]%ng 
composed  in  pviTt  of  Sicilian  troop?, 
required  a  general  6f  considerable 
talents  ;  one  who  by  the  strictness 
of  his  discipline,  by  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
by  the  hold  which  he  possessed 
by  his  peculiar  situation  and  cha- 
racter, might  render  these  troops 
as  efficient  as  their  inexperience 
would  admit.  Hitherto,  the  ge- 
nerals who  had  commanded  this 
mixt  army  were  by  no  means  qua- 
lified for  their  situation  :  not  look- 
ed up  to  with  confidence  or  respect 
by  the  Briti^,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  foreign  troops  could  re- 
gard them  with  those  feelings 
which  an  army  must  have  towards 
its  commander,  before  it  can  expect 
or  even  feel  a  strong  desire  to  be 
victorious.  It  was  therefore  judg- 
ed expedient  by  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  go  him^lf  from  Sicily  and 
ts&e  the  comjQand  of  sir  John  Mur* 
T  4?  ray's 
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ray's  army;  whicli  having  re^m* 
barked,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Tatr 
ragona,  was  landed  in  Valencia  for 
the  purpose  of  more  direcUy  op- 
posing Sucbcr. 

It  was  (Equally  th^  interest  of 
Bonaparte  to  place  his  army*  or 
ra^er .  the  ren)nant$  of  it,  0|i  the 
borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  uxfder 
one  of  his  abl^^t  ^nd  mpst  experir 
enced  generals,  on  thp  supposition 
that  he  ^ill  persevered  in  the  idea 
of  retainiQg  Spain :  but  a  man  of 
common  prudence,  every  man  in* 
deed  Hot  blindeci  by  the  most  in- 
sane and  fatal  obstinacy,  instead  of 
employing  his  best  general,  and 
some  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  de- 
fence of  Spain,  would  have  abaii- 
dohed  that  country  altogether,  and 
l^ployed  them  op  purpos^^s  ppt 
only  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  but 
where  there  was  ^  little  better  pro- 
spect of  success.  For  at  this  period 
the  afikirs  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
north,  as  yre  sl^sQ}  afterwards  sec, 
were  in  a  situation  of  great  and  im- 
minent hazard  :  but  ^uch  was  the 
madness  of  his  obstinacy,  that  when 
most  undoubted  proofs  had  be^n 
given  him  that  he  could  not  hold 
.  possession  of  Spain,  he  withdrew 
troops  for  this  purpose  from  a 
quarteir  where  he  could  ill  spare 
tnero.  He  probably  however  did 
himself  piore  disservice  by  dis- 
patching Soult  h-om  Germany  to 
take  thd  command  of  the  forces  on 
the^  Pyrenees.  This  general  in  all 
his  campaigns,  especially  in  the 
south-west  of  Spain,  had  evinced 
more  talents  than  any  other  of 
Bonaparte's  generals :  he  was  not 
only  more  active  and  energetic, 
but  his  activity  and  energy  were 
accompanied  and  directed  by  more 
ineihod  and  order  ;  they  rested  on 
more  clear  and  comprehensive 
views :  upder  the  most  critical  and 
embarrassing  circumstances  heWas 


never  at  a  loss :  his  tsilentf  and  le* 
sources  seemed  to  rise  in  exact  prOf 
portion  to  the  dangers  and  diflB* 
culties'with  i^hich  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
d^fici^nt  b  the  most  direct  qualifi* 
cations  of- a  genera^:  his  courage 
was  undoubted  I  possessed  of  great 
corporal  activity  ^d  hardiness,  he 
set  an  example  of  patient  eoiltir- 
ance  of  fatigue  to  all  bis  troops. 
His  military  skill,  too,  was  not 
9nly  very  extensive,  butjt  was  of  a 
superior  description :  he  had  made 
himself  well  a(:qu^ted  with  those 
sciences  by  which  the  military  art 
may  be  best  assisted  and^moit  izn« 
prpved.  }n  short,  Soult  vas  a  man 
who  might  have  pre$ery^d  Spaifi  tq 
Bonaparte  if  it  could  have  been  pre^ 
served:  bathe  >yas  called  to  the 
office  when  tbings  yrexfi  d^perati^  ^ 
he  was  placed  against  9  g^eral» 
who,  even  under  circumstance 
more  fayourable  to  the  French, 
^ould  have  proyed  himself  sup^« 
rior  to  him :  he  had  to  command 
troops  dispirited  and  weakened  htj 
repeated  defeats,  s^gainst  troops  an« 
spired  apd  flushed  with  yictcnry. 

When  the  iQtelligence  of  die 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  its  .conse- 
quences, jeached  England,  much 
conjecture  and  speculation  we:ire 
indulged  with  respect  to  the  future 
designs  and  movements  of  locd 
WeUipgton :  some  people  were  ot 
opinion  that  he  would  advance  Ixjam 
mediately  into  France  ;  others  wetie 
disposed  to  believe,  that  before  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  he  would 
eithef  proceed  with  his  whole  arm^^ 
or  dispatch  a  part  of  it  agaii^ 
Suchet ;  while  such  as  were  better 
conversant,  with  military  a£Pairs,and 
betteracquaihted,  with' the  countfy 
)yhere  the  scene  of  operaitops  was 
now  laid*  imagined  that  the  reduc* 
tion  of  St*  Sebastian  and  Pampe« 
lona  must  p^^cede  aH  ultimate  op^ 
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tationfi  These  two  places  were 
▼CTf  strong,  especially  St.  Sebas- 
tian, which  ittdeedy  both  fiom  its. 
nataral  position  and  from  the  %kjl\ 
and  labour  which  the  French  had 
expended  on  its  fortifications^  was 
not  inferior  in  strength  to  any  place 
in  the  pernnsula,  with  the  single 
e^cception  of  Gibraltar*  Through- 
oat  the  whole  of  the  two  revolu- 
tionary wars  in  which  the  French 
have  been  engaged,  and  particu^ 
larlj  during  the  last  war,  they  have 
selected  fok-  the  defence  of  places 
likely  to  be  besieged  their  best 
troops,  and  placed  at  their  head 
Sttch  officers  ^'were  not  only  of  the  ' 
most  obstinate  and  persevering 
bravery,  but  as  also  possessed  great 
experience  and  skill  in  engineering. 
Scarcely  a  single  place  in  the  pe- 
ninsula had  fallen  into  our  posses- 
sion except  after  a  gallant  defence, 
and  with  a  considerable  loss  on  our 
part.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  either  St.  Sebastian 
or  Pampeluna  would  be  reduced 
easily  or  soon ;  especially  when  it 
was  known  that  Soult  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  army,  and 
that  he  had  encouraged  the  go- 
vernors of  thes^  fortresses  to  expect 
&at-he  would  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  advance  to  their  relief. 

The  powers  with  which  this  ge«> 
neral  was  invested  by  Bonaparte 
were  of  a  very  extensive  and  al- 
most unprecedented  nature ;  he!* 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
all  the  armies  in  the  peninsula,  and 
authorised  to  actini  every  respect, 
and  on  all  occasions,,  as  his  own 
jiuigement  directed.  His  first  ob- 
ject and  endeavour  was  to  re-orga- 
ni^  the  troops  ;  to  collect  such  as 
were  scattered  and  dispersed ;  and 
to  reinforce  them  by  every  means 
in  hi$  power.  This  yrzs  difficult  ir> 
the  actual  state  of  France  and  of 
Bonaparte ;  bot  il;  was  stiU  more 


difficult  to  put  that  spirit  and  fee].  . 
ing  in  them  which  mii^lu  er/jhl<-  hini 
again  to  lead  them  i(  rra  to  c  '^nib:it 
with  those  who  had  oiion  Ij.iated 
them,  with  the  smallest  prc^sp^ct  of 
su ccess.  Thi  s  however  i ]  k;  Vt endx 
general  attempted;  and  u«:  lio  could 
not  expect  that  8t.  Sehistian  or 
Pampelnna  would  hold  out  very 
long,  he  was  under  the  necessity  ot 
hastening  his  measures ;  and  a£ 
last  of  proceeding  to  action,  with 
an  army  only  partially  recruited  in 
strength  and  spirits,  or  restored  to 
discfpline  and  orgucxization. 

In  the  mean  time  lord  Welling- 
ton was  not  idle :  he  was  well  aware 
that  Soult  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  armies,  and  that  he 
would  soon  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  therefore  of  importance 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  St.Seba8tian 
wi'h  vigour.  It  seems  to  be  pait 
of  the  plan  of  lord  Wellmgton^ 
military  operations,  in  most  cases 
to  prefer  the  assault  to  the  gradual 
reduction  of  a  place ;  and  under 
most  circumstances  tl^is  mode  is 
attended  with  great  advantages ; ' 
not  the  most  tuifling  and  unim- 
portant of  which  is,  that  the  gal- 
lantry ot  the  troops,  by  being  kept 
in  play  and  exercise  by  assault,  is 
much  more  likely  to  increase,  than 
during  the  tedious  and  routine  ope- 
rations of  a  siege.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  a  generad  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  be,  to  infuse  into  his  soldiers 
a  most  unshaken  belief  of  their  su- 
periority to  the  enemy  :  and  this 
belief  can  by  nothing  be  so  much 
strengthened,  as  by  their  carrying 
by  assault  places  protected  and  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  skill  of 
French  engineers,  and  the  utmost 
bravery  of  select  French  troops. 
Even  in  a  comparison  of  losses,  it 
may  be  qujestioned  whether  in  most 
instances,  as;  manj  meii  are  not  lost 
by  a  protracted  siege  as  by  ?  ri- 
gorous 
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gorons  assault :  but  undoubtedly 
Sbe  preference  must  be  given  to  the 
latter  mode,  whenever  a  saving  of 
time  is  an  object  of  great  conse- 
quence, or  whenever  me  enemy's 
^rmy  is  at  hand;  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  besieging  force  is 
so  strongs  as  at  once  to  carry  on 
the  siege  and  oppose  the  army 
which  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged place. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
division  of  the  British  army,  under 
sir  Thomas  Graham,  commenced 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian :  at  this 
time  Soult  was  at  Bayonne :  his 
line  extended  along  the  river  Adour, 
from  Bayonne  to  Oleron  ;  his  right 
Tested  on  the  former  place,  his  left 
on  the  latter:  one  of  his  advanced 
flrnards  was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  ^^ld  the  other  at  Puerto  de 
Bera.  In  this  position  his  army 
was  ahnost  mixed  with  that  of  the 
allies  at  Irun,  Lesaco,  and  Maya. 
The  1st  and  5th  divisions  of  lord 
Wellington's  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  generals  Pack  and  Brad* 
ford, ,  were  at  this  time  before  St. 
Sebastian,  under  general  Graham  ; 
the  7th  light  division  was  posted 
on  the  right  of  the  river  Bidassoa, 
of  course  within  the  line  of  the 
Spanish  frontier,  and  near  to  Le- 
saco :  the  Gallician  army,  under 
the  command  of  Giron,  was  at 
Inan  ;  Longa,  with  bis  troops,  was 
between  Irun  and  Lesaco;  the 
3d,  4th,  and  6th  divisions,  which 
h.'id  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  to  observe  Pampeluna, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  latter 
place,  and  ordered  to  rejoin  the 
main  army :  the  2d  division,  and 
the  troops  under  Silviera,  occupied 
respectively  the  two  great  passes  of 
Roncevalles  and  Maya — the  one 
from  Pampeluna  to  Bayonne,  and 
the  other  from  Pampeluna  to  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port :  the  Spanish  corps, 


under  die  command  of  0*Doik 
nell,  continued  to  blockade  Pami 
peluna.  The  force  under  lord 
Wellington  consisted  of  about 
40,000  effective  British  troops; 
25,000  Ppuuguese ;  the  samenom^ 
ber  of  Spaniards,  imder  Giron  and 
'  O'Donnell ;  besides  those  under 
Longa  and  Mina^  and  the  guerillas, 
The  force  under  Soult  cannot  sc 
this  time  be  so  accurately  ascertain- 
ed, but  it  probably  amounted  to 
upwards  of  60,000  men.  Lord 
Wellington's  objects  were  to  reduce 
St.  Sebastian  as  speedily  as  possk 
ble ;  to  blockade  at  first  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  Pampeluna;  and, 
while  he  was  carrying  on  these  two 
operations,  to  watch  and  defeat  the 
movements  of  Soult.  Soult's  ob- 
'  ject  of  course  was  to  raise  the  siege 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  blockade 
of  Pampeluna,  eidier  by  a  direct 
attack  on  the  British,  or  by  such  a 
series  of  movements  as  would  com- 
pel lord  WeDington  to  withdraw 
the  besiegii*^^  portion  of  his  armies. 
Tlie  first  object  of  sir  T.  Graham 
was  to  establish  a  battery  against 
a  ton  vent,  which  the  enemy  bad 
fortified  and  occupied  in  force, 
about  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
works  of  St.  Sebastian.  On  the 
14th  of  July  the  battery  was  open- 
edv  and  the  convent  was  so  far  de- 
stroyed as  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  storm  the  building,  amd  are* 
*  doubt  .which  protected  its  left 
flank.  This  operation  completely 
succeeded,  and  the  British  troops 
were  established  at  the  convent, 
and  at  a  village  immediately  below 
it.  Soon  afterwards  two  practicable 
breaches  •  were  effected  at  St.  Se- 
bastian; and  on  the  24th  of  July 
orders  were  given  to  attack  them  : 
the  assault  was  most  obstinately 
and  heroically  made;  but  it  did 
not  succeed ;  and  our  loss  <m  the 
occasion  was  very  great.    On  the 
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yery  day  when  this  unsuccesfful  as- 
ssiult  .took    place,    Souk    having 
made  all  his   arrangements,   and 
collected  the  right  and  left  wings 
ofhisarmy,  <^with  one  divij>ion  of 
his  centre,  and  two  divisions  of  his 
cavahy,    at    St.    Jean    Pied   de 
Poit,  attacked  general  B^rng's  post 
at  Roncevalles  with  between  50,000 
and  40,000  men.    As  soon  as  ge- 
oend  Cole  was  aware  of  this,  ne 
moved  to  the  support  of  general 
fijng;  and   though  their  united 
diviflons  were  very  far  inferior  in 
nombers  to  the  French,  they  main- 
tained their    position   throughout 
the  day:  towards  the  evening  how- 
ever die  enemy  turned  it,  and  the 
British  were    withdrawn    in    the 
course  of  the  night.  '  While  this 
attack  was  going  on  under  marshal 
Soult  in  person,  two  divisions  of 
the  centre  of  his  army  attacked  sir 
Rowland  Hill's  position   on  the 
Paerto  deMaya,  and  at  first  com- 
pelled part  of  our  troops  to  give 
way :  but  general  Barnes's  brigade 
moving  up  to  their  support  they 
regained   their  position:    at    this 
juDctare,  general   Hill  being  hi* 
formed  that  general  Cole  was  re- 
tiring from  his  position,  thought  it 
expedient  to  withdraw  his  troops 
likewise* 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  was 
apprised  of  these  events,  he  took 
soch  measures  as  might  enable  him 
stin  to  continue  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
pelnna,  even  while  he  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy ;  for  a  general  bat- 
tle was  now  almost  certain.  On 
the  evening  of  the  27th  his  lordship 
joined  the  Sd  and  4th  divisions. 
The  first  attack  of  the  eiiemy  was 
made  on  a  hill  on  the  right,  which 
was  defended  by  one  batt^ion  6f 
the  4th  Portuguese  regiment :  this 
re^lhnent  maintained  ks  position 
vatfa  great,  steadiness  and  bravery » 


andy  imitating  the  British,  eom^^ 
pletely  succeedefi  in  repulsing  the 
French  with  the  bayonet.  As, 
however,  this  hill  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment, inasmuch  as,  if  it  had  been 
turned,  a  road  to  Pampeluna  might 
have  been  opened,  the  Portuguese 
•troops  were  reinforced  by  the  Bri- 
tish 40th  aadtwo  Spanish  regiments; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  rein- 
forcement, the  enemy  were  not 
able,  notwithstanding  their  Repeat- 
ed and  most  gbstinate  attacks,  to  i 
make  any  impression  on  this  posi- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the 
6th  division  of  infantry-  joined  the 
army,  and  lord  Wellington  gave 
orders  that  they  should  occupy  the 
heights.on  the  leftof  the  valley  of  the 
Lauz,  where  they  were  supported 
by  the  4th  division.  Scarcely  had 
they  taken  up  this  position  whea 
they  were  attacked  by  a  very  large 
force  of  the  enemy-^  but  their  front 
was  so  well  defended  by  the  fire  of 
their  own  light  troogs  from  the 
heights  on  the  left,  that  the  enemy 
were  soon  driven  back  with  im* 
mense  loss.  As  they  were  now  ia 
a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  n- 
tuation  in  the  valley  of  the  Lauz,— > 
in  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  it,  they  commenced  an  at* 
tack  on  the  height  on  which  the 
left  of  the  4th  division  were  post- 
ed ;  and  of  this  they  obtained  pot- 
session  ;  but  their  success  and 
triumph  were  only  momentary; 
for  they  were  soon  drivea  from  it 
by  the  7th  ca^adores,  supported 
by  major-general  Ross  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade  of  the  4th  division. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  oc- 
casion was  very  great.  The  battle 
was  now  general  along  the  whole 
front  of  uie  heights,  which  were* 
occupied  by  the  4th  division ;  and 
it  was  every  where  £Bivottrable,  ex* 
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cept  where  one  batt^ion  of  the 
1 0th  Portuguese  regiment  was 
poste^i.  Against  this  battalion  the 
enemy  advanced  in  such  superior 
and  overwhelming  numbers,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and 
in  its  retreat  exposing  the  right  of 
iriajor-general  Ross's  brigade,  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  British  line ;  and 
major-general  Ross  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  his  posu  As 
soon  as  lord  Wellington  perceived 
this  partial  defeat,  he  ordered  the 
27 th  and  48th  regiments  to  charge, 
in  the  first  place,  that  portion  of  the 
enemy's  troops  which  had  succeed- 
ed ip  establishing  themselves  on  the 
height,  and  next  those  on  the  left 
of  them.  These  orders  were  in- 
stantly carried  into  execution  in  the 
2no6t  gallant  .and  successful  style  ; 
nothing  could  withstand  the  charge 
of  these  regiments.  British  soldiers 
I:now  that  the  bayonet  is,  in  a 
xnost  marked  and  peculi^  sense, 
their  weappn  :  and  the  enemy  are 
equally  sensible,  that  when  British 
troops  employ  this  weapon  they  are 
invincible.  The  enemy  by  these 
charges  were  driven  from  the 
heights  with  great  loss,  and  in  the 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion ; 
and  victory  was  again  restored  to  « 
the  British  in  the  only  place  where 
it  seemed  to  be  dubious  or  wavering. 
While  these  charges  were  carrying 
into  execution,  the  6th  division 
moved  forward  to  a  situation  in 
the  valley  nearer  to  the  left  of  the 
4th :  as  soon  as  this  movement  took 
plkce,  the  attack  on  this  front  ceased 
entirely. 

The  assault  of  the  enemy  on  our 
left  wing  was  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution with  the  same  skill  or  bra- 
very. As  soon  as  lord  Wellington 
found  that  general  Cole,  as' we  have 
already  noticed,  had  changed  his 
position,  he  dkected  general  Hill 


to  march  by  Lauz  upon  Lessee 
that  part  of  the  ^  enemy's  tot< 
which  hai  been  ift  front  or  gcner 
Hill,  as  soon  as  they  observed  h 
line  of  march,  folloived  him,  ar 
arrived  at  Ostez  on  the  29t] 
Their  object  was,  by  an  attack  c 
this  division  of  the  British,  to  e 
deavour  to  turn  the  left  of  d 
whole  army,  as  they  *found  th 
they  could  not  make  any  impre 
sion  on  the  front :  they  wpre  mor 
over  induced  to  thi§  attempt, 
conjscquence  of  their  own  nume: 
cal  strength  in  this  part  of  the  fie 
of  battle,  and  their  having  occupi< 
a  position  on  the  mountaLis  whic 
seemed  little  exposed  to  attac 
They  commenced  their  operatic] 
•  by  reinforcing  witli  one  division  it 
troops  which  were  opposed  to  gi 
neral  Hill,  at  the  same  time  r 
taining  their  position  on  tlie  morn 
tains,  where  their  principal  for< 
was  posted  :  but  the  troops  whic 
had  hitherto  occupied  theheighi 
opposite  the  3d  British  divisic 
were  drawn  in  to  their  left ;  an 
during  the  night  of  the  29tb  the 
occupied  in  considerable  strengtl 
the  top  of  the  mountain  opposii 
tlie  6th  and  7th  divisions:  the 
right,  by  these  movements,  wa$  the 
connected  with  the  division^  da 
tined  to  attack  general  Hill. 

But  lord  Wellington  was  n 
solved  that  they  should  no  longc 
be  the  assailants :  he  therefore  oi 
dered  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  to  ot 
tain  possession  of  the  top  of  th 
mountain  in  bis  front,  and  thu 
turn  the  right  of  the  enegiy ;  whil 
fi'eneral  Picton  was  directed  to  cros 
Uie  heights  on  which  the  left  of  tb< 
enemy  h^  been  posted,  and  thu 
turn  their  left  by  the  road  to  Ron 
cevalles.  His  lordship  at  the  vam< 
time  made  the  necessary  prepara 
tions  and  arrangemeuts  to  attac] 
the  front  of  the  enemy,  providec 
succes 
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success  should  attend  the  xnoTe- 
Totnxsf  and  the  operations  on  their 
flanks  should  be  successful.  As 
£Oon  as  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  moun- 
tain, general  Pack  turned  the  vil- 
lage of  Sorausen,  which  was  in- 
stantly attacked  and  carried  by 
the  6th  division.  The  front  of  the 
raemy's  main  position  was  attacked 
by  general  Co^ ;  and  though  it  was 
very  strong  and  difficult  m  access, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it : 
in  their  retreat  a  great  many  pri- 
soners were  taken. 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  was 
convinced    that    these    operations 
would  be  successful,  he  detached 
troops  to  support  general  Hill :  the 
enemy  had  appeared  in  front  of 
him  late  in  the  morning,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  an  extended 
movement  on  his  left  flank:  in 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  under 
tlie  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  height  that  he  had  occupied  near 
thc.Lizaco  to  the  next  range.     In 
this  position  he  maintained  himself, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  t^e 
enemy  to  dislodge    him  from    it. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  the  retre:it  of 
pait  of  tlieir  line,  the  British  troops 
who    pursued  them  were   placed 
in  the    fear    of   that  which  was 
attacking^general  Hill.   Thus  hav- 
ing tliis. general  in  their  frontj  and 
lord  Wellington  in  their  rear,  they 
jadged  it  necessary  to  commence 
their  retreat ;  and  on  the  31st  they 
occopied  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria. 
Hb  kn-dship  directed  general  Hill 
and  lord  Dalhousie  to  pursue  them 
to  this  place :  on  their  arrival  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  they  found  the 
enemy  ascending  the  hill  in  great 
haste  i  while  the  7th  division,  mov- 
ing on  a  road  parallel  and  to  the 
right  o£  thsit  by  which  general  Hill 
was  advancing,  was  pressing  closely 
upon  them.    It  was  found  impos- 


sible  to  cut  them  off,  as  their  tear 
had  begun  to  ascend  before  general 
Hill's  arrival :  grqat  annoyance  was 
however  given  to  the  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  till  at  last  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  the  top   of  the 
pass,  with  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  in 
nis  front :  here  he  was  attacked  by- 
lieutenant-general   Stewart,     who 
succeeded    in    forcing    back    the 
skirmishers  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Lieutenant-general  Stewart,  on  this 
advantage,  pressed  forward;  but 
coming   on   their   main  body,  he 
found    them    so    numerous   and 
strongly  posted,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  wididraw  till  he  was  reinforced 
by  the  7th  division.     In  this  attaclc 
lieutenant-general     Stewart     was 
wounded,  and  major-genera^^Prin- 
gle  took  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion :  the  attack  was  again  renew- 
ed, while  the  7th  division  pressed 
them  on  the  other  side  :  both  these 
divisions,  emulating  one  another  in 
glorious  and  strenuous  effort,  gain- 
ed the  summit  of  the  pass  about  thv 
same  time ;  the  enemy  retiring  in 
good  order,  but  after  having  sus- 
tained   a  very  considerable   loss. 
Our  success  in  this  point   would 
have  been  both  more  decisive,  and 
more     speedily    and    completely 
gained,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very 
3iick   fog,   which   prevented  our 
troops  taking  that  advantage  of  the 
situation  of  the  enemy  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  done.^ 

Notwithstanding  Soult  was  thus 
most  signally  defeated,  two  divi- 
sions of  his  army  still  continued 
posted  on  the  Puerto  de  Echalar, 
and  nearly  the  whole  arnvy  behind 
the  Puerto.  On  the  2d  of  August 
lord  Wellington  therefore  resolved 
to  compel  himto^uitthese  positions: 
accordingly  he  directed  the  4th,  7th 
and  light-  divisions  to  advance  by 
the  vsdlej  of  the  Bidassoa  to  the 
frontier,  tor  the  purpose  of  dislodg- 
ing 
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ing  the  enemy,  by, a  combined  at- 
tack and  movement  of  the  three 
divisions.  It  so  happened  however 
that  the  7th  ^ivisionv  by  crossing 
the  moantains,  arrived  before  the 
4th  division ;  and  without  waitin^r 
for  the  coming  up  of  their  compa* 
nions,  major-general  Hill's  bri|;ade 
formed  itself  for  the  attack,  with  a 
regularity  and  gallantry  which  his 
lordship  says  he  had  seldom  seen 
equalled  ^  and  notwithstanding  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
strong  position  which  they  occu- 
pied, and  the  formidable  resistance 
which  they^  made,  they  actually 
drove  them  from  the  heights.  At 
the  same  time  major-general 
Kempt's  brigade  of  the  light  divi- 
sion drove  a  very  considerable  di- 
vision of  the  enemy  from  the  rock 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  Puer- 
to ;  90  that  by  these  successes  no 
enemy  was  left  on  the  field  within 
this  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle 
of  the  Pyrenees,  for  so  this  battle 
is  denominated,  was  about  15,000 
men ;  of  whom  4,000  were  made 
prisoners:  our  loss  was  between 
2,000  and  3,000  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

It  appeared, from  a  proclamation 
by  marshal  Souk,  addressed  to  his 
soldiers,  and  found  on  some  of  the 
killed  or  prisoners,  that  his  object 
and  expectation  was  not  merely 
the  relief  of  Pampeluna,  but  ulte- 
rior operations ;  and  for  the  pur- 
gbse  of  these,  he  had  along  with 
im  a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry,  which 
could  have  been  of  no  use  till  he 
descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Navarre,  and  this  of  course  he 
could  not  possibly  do  till  he  had 
beaten  and  driven  back  the  British 
army.  It  is  not.  however,  perhaps, 
always-  safe  to  infer,  what  were 
either  the  plans  or  die  hopes  of  an 


enemy  from  his  addresi  to  his  aol 
diers ;  because  he  must  hold  ot 
to  them  the  prospect  of  advantaMi 
which  probably  he  himself  doc 
not  anticipate.  On  the  proclsLms 
tion  which  he  issued  t6  his  troop 
therefore,  we  are  not  disposed  t 
lay  much  stress  ;  and  even  the  cii 
cumstance  of  his  having  along  vdt 
him  a  train  of  artillery  and  a  bod 
of  cavalry,  by  no  means  prov€ 
that  he  was  sanguine  in  his  erpei 
tation  of  victory :  of  course  h 
thought  the  changes  tn  his  £ivoui 
otherwise  he  womd  not  have  bee 
the  assailant ;  and  he  was  natural] 
desirous,  if  he  should  prove  th 
conqueror,  of  being  able  immed 
ately,  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  t 
take  every  possible  advantage  c 
his  success.  The  convoy  of  prori 
sions  which  the  enemy  endeavoin 
ed  to  introduce  into  Pampeluni 
under  cover  of  Souk's  attack  o; 
lord  Wellington,  was  intercepted 
and  the  troops  under  whose  escoi 
it  was  were  dispersed. 

We  have  dwelt  more  fully  ani 
minutely  on  the  battle  of  the  Pyn 
nees,  than  we  did  on  the  battle  o 
Vittoria,  from  several  considera 
tions :  in  the  first  place,  althoug] 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  the  bat 
tie  of  Vittoria  was  more  signal  ahc 
decisive  than  their  defeat  in  th< 
battle  of  the  Pyrenees  it  was  nc 
achieved  by  so  much  glory  on  ou 
part :  as  there  was  less  skill  display 
ed  by  the  French  general,  and  les 
bravery  by  the  French  troops,  h 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  so  there  wa 
of  course  room  and  occa^on  foi 
less  skill  and  bravery  on  oar  side 
Indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  josd) 
observed,  that  in  this  battle  th< 
enemy  put  forth  a  smaller  degref 
of  military  talent  than  in  an^othei 
of  their  battles  in  the  penmsnla  i 
there  was  little  previotis  mast€rl| 
arrai)geinent ;  apparently  no  jtt4i« 
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clous  plan  or  combmation  of  niove«> 
ments  or  operations ;  and  after  the 
defeat)   tiie  rout  and  disorder  of 
the  enemy  were  very  great :  no  cir- 
cumstance can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  diis)  than  their  not  being  able  to 
occupy  a  position  long  enough  to 
save  dieir  artillery.     Whereas  in 
tlie  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Sonlt 
seems  to  have  made  very  masterly 
arrangements,'  all  of   which,  by 
skilful  combinations,  were  depen- 
dent on  one  another ;  and  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  battle  his 
skill  and  military  talents  were  e- 
qBally  apparent :  on  this  account 
we  consider  the  battle  of  the  Pyre- 
nees as  more  glonous  to  the  British 
than  the  battle  of  Vittoria.     But 
moreover,  in  the  second  place,  it 
was  the  first  pitched  and  regular 
battle  in   which    Soolt   and   lord 
Wellington  had  been  opposed  to 
each  other ;  his  lordship  indeed  had 
before  had  a  partial  engagement 
with  Soalt,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, or  of  such  a  description  and 
nature,    as  could  fairly  try  their 
comparative  talents  and  skilL     It 
must  indeed  be  candidly  admitted, 
that  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees 
Souit  fought  under  great  disadvan- 
tages:   his   troops  had   been  fre- 
qoently  beaten  by  the  English  un- 
der lord    Wellington:    even   the 
veterans,  therefore,  coald  not  ad- 
vance to  battle  with  any  confidence 
and  hope;   and   the  raw  troops, 
having  learnt  the  character  of  the 
army  with  which  they  were  about 
to  contend,  must   have   been  ex- 
ceedingly  dispiiited   at    the  idea 
of  commencing  tlietr  military  ca-' 
teer  with  so  little  prosipect  of  suc- 
cess.  Still  Souit  was  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  lord  Wellington  ;  and  as 
his  lordship,  by  the  operations  and 
issoeof  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees, 
proved  his  military  skill  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  antagonist,  by 
defeating  all  his  plans  'and  move* 


mentr,  we  have   deemed  it  thus 

e roper  to  dwell  at  length  on  this 
attle.  But  lastly,  the  battle  of 
the  Pyrenees,  when  contrasted  with 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  appears  to 
U9to  have  been  much  more  im* 
portant  in  its  consequences,  and 
therefore  more  deserving  of  full 
and  minute  detail:  by  £e  defeat 
of  the  enemy  at  Vittoria  we  no 
doubt  obtained  possession  o(  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  we  routed  them 
completely:  but  those  consequences 
Were  rather  splendid  and  temporary 
than  stflid  and  important.  Our 
object  was  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  the  peninsula ;  to  gain  possession- 
of  the  strong  forts  m  this  part  o£ 
Spain,  as  well  as  tlie  passes  pf  the 
Pyreriees ;  and  these  object^  were 
secured  by  the  victory  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  was  gained  too  witl^in 
sight  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
was  the  first  ocular  demonstration 
which  they  had  of  the  superiority 
of  the  British  ;  the  first  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  all  the  accounts  that  Bo- 
naparte had  published  respecting 
Spain  ;  and  probably  the  wst  cir- 
cumstance wnich  made  them  more 
than  doubt  of  his  pretended  suc« 
cesses  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  fire 
was  recommenced  agamst  the  foit 
of  St.  Sebastian;  it  was  now  di- 
rected principally  against  the  tow- 
ers which  flanked  the  curtain  on 
the  eastern  face.  By  the  30th  of 
August  every  thing  was  effected 
which  it  was  deemed  practicable  to 
carry  into  execution,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
breaches,  which  had  before  been 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  town ;  and 
lord  Wellington  gave  orders  to  sir 
Thomas  Graham  to  form  a  lodge- 
ment in  them.  The  column  des- 
tined for  the  attack  consisted  of 
the  ^/brigade  of  the  5th  division, 
under  the  oonmiand  of  major-ge- 
ne rnl 
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neral  Robinson-^the  retnainder  of 
the  same  division  being  in  reserve  : 
the  whole  operation  was  placed  by 
general  Graham  under  the  ipime^ 
diate  cTirection  and  superintendence 
^f  sir  J.  Leith,  who  commanded 
that  division. 

As  soon  as  the  column  filed 
out  of  the  right  of  the  trenches 
it  was  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  shells  and  grape-shot  j  .at 
the  same  time  the  enemy  explod* 
ed  a  mine>  which  did  great  da- 
mage, but  did  not  hinder  or  check 
the  progress,  or  damp  the  ar- 
dour, of  tho  assailants.  As  soon 
as  they  tame  near  the  breach,  they 
were  convinced  it  was  not  nearly 
so  practicable  as  it  had  appeared  at 
a  distance :  indeed  sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham represents  the  external  ap-^ 
pearance  of  it  as  very  fallacjoiis, 
TRe  difficulties  m  the  way  of  the 
troops  entering  by  it  were  almost  in- 
supportable, since  notwithstanding 
its  great,  extent  there  was  only  one 
point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter, 
and  there  only  by  single  files  :  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  there  ^as  a 
perpendicular  scarp  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  street : 
undei'these  circumstances,  the  only 
accessible  point  lay  in  the  narrow 
ridge  of  the  curtain  itself.  The 
«nemy,  besides  these  advantages, 
had  employed  their  time,  during 
the  suspension  of  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  in  every  means  of  defence 
which  military  art  and  skill  could 
deyise ;  and  thus,  covered  them- 
selves by  intrenchments,  they  were 
ready  to  pour  a  most '  destructive 
fire  of  musketry  on  both  fianks  of 
the  approach  to  that  point,  where 
the  breach  was  practicable. 

The  British  troops  were  brought 
forward  from  the  trenches  in  suc- 
cession, and  advanced  to  the  as^ 
sault  with  the  most  cool  and  per- 
severing bravery — but  they  could 
effect  nothing:  no  man  outlived  the 


attempt  to  gain  the  top  of  the  ridge 
The  engineers  in  vain  used  al 
their  envt^^avourcto  fcjrm  a  lodge 
ment  for  the  troops ;  for  though  3i< 
slope  of  the  breach  afforded  sneltei 
from  the  musquetry  of  the  er-emy 
yet  the  immense  quantities  and  th< 
position  of  the  stone  rubbish  ren 
dered  all  their  efforts  unavailing 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  these  pe 
rilous  and  embarrassing  circuni 
stances,  was  convinced  that,  untes 
a  part  of  the  curtain  were  occupied 
a  secure  lodgement  could  never  bi 
obtained.  "  In  this  desperat< 
state  of  the  attack,"  to  use  his  owi 
words  in  his  •  official  dispatch  t( 
lord  Wellington,  *f  after  consulting 
with  colonel  Dickson  command 
ing  the  royal  artillery,  I  venturec 
to  order  the  guns  to  be  tumec 
against  the  cuttain:  a  heavy  fin 
of  artillery  was  directed  against  it 
passing  a  few  feet  only  over  thi 
heads  of  our  troops  on  the  breach 
and  was  kept  up  with  a  precisio] 
of  practice  beyond  all  exaniple.' 
In  the  mean  time  part  of  major 
general  Bradford's  Portuguese 
brigade  offered  to  ford  the  rive: 
near  its  mouth :  this  offer  was  ac 
cepted,  and  proved  of  considerable 
service,  while  the  1st  battalion  o 
the  13th  regiment  and  a  detach 
ment  of  the  24tli  advanced  ore 
the  open  breach  and  across  th< 
river,  under  a  very  scvdre  fire  o 
grape-shot :  these  troops  afterward 
occupied  a  small  breach  on  th< 
right  of  the  great  one,  and  after 
ward^  the  right  of  the  great  breach 
By  this  time  the  effect  of  the  firi 
of  the  batteries  against  the  curtail 
was  very  visible ;  and  therefore  ge 
neral  Graham  resolved  to  make : 
great  effort  to  gaii^^the  high  ridg< 
at'all  hzlzards,  whilf;  at  me  saOM 
time  He'^fttiered  a^-^fttitttpr  to  bt 
mad^'*t6r  ^jfni^  tbiP  MljS-wdrk 
forthis  pur)ytJsb'tb^^Hyr^^ 
the  5th  division  moved  oo^  of  nb 
ireBcbes 
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TVcncheSy  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Charles  Greville ;  while  the 
^dbattairon  of  the  Royal  Scots, 
and  tlie  S8th  regiment,  fortunately 
arrived  to  assault  the  breach  in  the 
cartain  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion in  consequence  of  an  explo- 
sion on  tlie  rampart  of  the  curtain. 
The  narrow  pass  was  now  the  scene 
of  a  most  desperate  combat ;  our 
troops  pressing  forward  to  occupy 
and  retain  it;  while  the  enemy, 
sensible  of  its  importance,  defend- 
ed it  with  great  obstinacy  :  at  last 
tiiis  pass  was  gained ;  and  the  troops 
on  the  right  of  the  breach  having 
about  the  same  time  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  barrtcadoes  on  the  top 
of  the  narrow  wall,  made  their  way 
into  the  houses  that  joined  it.  The 
assault  had  now  continued  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  uncier  circum- 
stances which  called  for  all  the 
heroism  of  DHtish  soldiers;  but 
at  last  a  firm  footing-  was  obtain- 
ed. 

Notbioe  now  could  restrain  or 
oppose  uie  impetuosity  of  the 
^oops ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  this  time  the  enemr  .were 
completely  driven  from  all  their 
defences  which  they  had  constructs 
ed  in  the  streets,  and  retreated  to 
tlie  castle,  aifter  having  suffered  a 
very  severe  loss.  Thtf  whole  town . 
1^  now  in  possessioik  of  the 
British. 

teihaps  never  werbthesteadinesSf 
coolness,  and  perseverance  of  Bri- 
tidi  valour  put  to  a  more  arduous 
trial  than  on  t)iis  occasion ;  never 
were  the^kill  and  presence  of  mind 
of  British  offiders  more  requisite : 
but  they  ultfinatelj  triumphed  i 
and  by  their  triumph  completely 
)>royed  that  Britisb  troops,  when 
JvdicioiHlf  Wi  Ml  are  •foal  to  the 
ofCfcoBMig^  all  diiBcolties,  and 
ihat  nodhn^vySilMa  the  compass  of 


valour  to  effect,  as  too  mighty  fpr 
their  effortsi 

Some  time  after  the*  capture  of 
tlie  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  mpst 
serious  charge  was  brought,  in  one 
of  the  Spanish  papers,  against  our 
troops,  for  wanton  and  deliberate 
cruelcy  towards  the  inhabitants: 
and  it  was  moreover  alleged,  that 
the  officers,  instead  of  repressing, 
encouraged  the  violence  and  dis- 
order of  tjje  men.  Such  a  charge 
was  repelled  with  the  solemnity 
and  directness  which  became  a  na- 
tion so  jealous  of  its  honour  as  the 
British  :  it  was  proved  that  the 
officers,  and  especially  general  Gra- 
ham, h;id  done  all  in  tbcir  power 
to  restrain  the  impetuous  violence 
of  tlie  troops  ;  and  that  they  had 
succeeded  almost  completely  in 
their  efforts :  it  was  further  made 
manifest,  that'  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  outrage 
against  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Se» 
bastian  *had  been  Immediately  pu- 
ni^ed  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. It  may  be  indeed  admitted, 
without  a  very  serious  or  peculiar 
charge  against  the  discipline  of 
the  British  army,  or  against  the 
character  of  British  soldiers,  that 
they  might,  after  taking  a  towii  by 
assault,  with  their  inmgnation  in- 
flamed by  the  resistance  which  thgr 
had  experienced,  and  their  grief  still 
fresh  at  the  death  of  their  bravecom* 
panions  have  committ^  many  out- 
ages against  the  iuliahitants,  even 
though  those  Inhabitants  were  of  a 
friendly  nation :  but  the  accusation 
is  false,  if  it  go  to  charge  the  Bri- 
tish soldiery,  generally,  with  a  crud 
disposition ;  and  still  more  calum^ 
nious,  if  It  as,sert  that  British  of- 
ficers are  in  the  least  disposed  not 
to  repress  and  punish  all  outrage 
and.  violence, even  where  the  usa^s 
and  rights  of  war  may  seem  to  jus* 
tlfy  or  excuse  this  conduct* 

V  '     A» 
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As  soon  ^s  general  Graliam  had 

fained  possession  of  the  town  of 
t.  Sebastian,  he  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  castle  ;  and  his  fire  was 
so  effectual  and  destructive,  that  on 
the.  8th  of  September  a  flag  of 
truce  was  hoisted  by  the  enemy, 
and  after  some  discussion  the 
terms  of  surrender  wete  agreed  up- 
on: by  these  terms  the  French 
troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
to  be  sent  to  England.  By  the  re- 
duction of  the  town  and  fortress 
2,^00  men  were  made  prisoners  : 
our  loss  was  very  severe,  though 
not  more  so  than  the  nature  of  the 
operations  might  have  rendered 
probable.  ' 

We  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
narrate  all  the  events  respecting  the 
fall  of  St,  Sebastian  without  inter- 
ruption ;  but  it  will  now  be  pipper 
to  detail  the  particulars  of  an  at- 
tempt which  Soult  made  to  relieve 
that  place.  As  soon  as  the  fire 
against  it  had  been  recommenced, 
the  enemy  began  to  collect  the 
greatest  part  of  their  force  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  such  a  position, 
as  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  lord 
Wellington,  that  it  waS  his  inten- 
tion to  make  an  attempt  to  relieve 
St.  Sebastian.  The  approach  to  it 
was  covered  by  three  divisions  of 
the  4th  Spanish  army,  under  the 
command  of  general  don  Manuel 
Freyre:  these  troops  occupied  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial  and  the 
town  of  Iran  :  on  their  left,  and  in 
Ac  rear  of  Irun,  ihey  were  sup- 
ported by  sonie  British  troops  ;  and 
on  their  right  by  general  Longa's 
division.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  to  prevent  iJoult  from 
penetrating  to  tlie  relief  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, lord  Wellington  judged  it 
expedient  to  send  reinforcements  to 
this  poitit,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  attack,  whenever  it  was  made, 
would  be  made  tn  a  desperate  maui« 


ner,  and  with  a  large  body  <rf 
troops.  In  all  his  arrangements  on 
this  occasion  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  attempt  of  the  French,  his  lord- 
ship displayed  that  minute  and 
comprehensive  judgement  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  for  which  he  is  so  emi- 
nently and  justly  distinguished  :  he 
.  saw  every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a 
soldier :  he  anticipated  every 
movement  and  operation  which  the 
enemy  could  make  ;  and  he  most 
effectually  guarded  against  even  the 
possibility  of  his  ultimate  success. 

Before  day  broke,  on  the  monw 
ing  of  the  SI  St,  a  very  lar^  French 
force  crossed  the  river  Bidassoa  by 
the  fords,  as  the  bridge  had  been  de«< 
stroyed  in  that  place:  as  soon  as 
ever  they  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  they  commenced  a  most 
desperate  attack  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  position  of  the  Spanish 
troops  who  were  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial.  Never  he- 
fore  did  the  Spaniards  behave  with 
such  gallantry:  his  lordship  in^ 
'  deed  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  di- 
stinguish ing  themselves,  if  they  were 
so  disposed  j*  for  though  there  wct6 
British  troops  near  them,  in  order 
to  support  them  if  there  should  bo 
necessity  for  it ;  yet  it  would  ap« 
pear  that  these  troops  had  direc- 
tions to  permit  the  Spaniards  to 
reap  all  the  glory  of  repulsing  the 
enemy.  Soult,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  anticipated  easy  and 
complete  success,  from  the  consi- 
deration that  he  was  about  to  at- 
tack Spaniards  onlj^;  and  he  was 
cvidendy  much  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed wheii  he  to6nd  that  they 
withstood  his  attack  with  such'  cbul 
and  determined  bravery.  Lord 
WelKngton  expressly  states,  that 
the  condi^t^of  the^  StJthiah  troop* 
on  this  occasion  ^s  e^fSliP'to  that 
of  any  troops-  thiat'Ti^^^^rer  sa# 
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ehgdgeci.  Indeed  it  may  be 
remarked,  -  that  the  nearer  the 
Spanish  forces  approached  to  the 
frontiers  of  their  country,  the  great* 
er  was  the  prospect  of  expelling  tlie 
enemy,  the  more  resolution  and  va- 
lour did  they  display :  and  his  lord- 
fchip.  knew  well  how  to  encourage 
and  bring  forth  this  increasing  ten* 
dtncy  to  discipline  and  bravery :  by 
appearing  to  place  eonfidence  in 
their  bravery  and  steadiness,  he 
Ibade  them  brave  and  steady.  But 
to  return  to  the  particulars  of  this 
attack. 

The  French,  notwithstanding 
they  reeeived  fatal  and  uneq[uivocal 
pnyoh  of  Spanish  valour,  renewed 
the  attack  sevehil  times ;  but  on 
erery  occasion  they  Were  repulsed 
with  the  same  gallantry  and  deter- 
mination. Finding  at  length  they 
c<juld  not  succeed  in  this  mode  of 
attack^  they  threw  a  bridge  across 
the  river  a  little  above  the  high 
roa^r  this  they  were  enabled  to 
do  in  consequence  of  the  course  of 
the  river  being  immediately  under 
the  heights  on  theii*  side  of  it,  on 
which  they  had  placed  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  cannon.  As  soon 
as  this  bridge  was  erected,  a  Idrge 
force  passed,  and  uniting  with  those 
^ho  had  crossed  by  the  fords*  they 
sude  another  desperate  attack  on 
the  Spanish  positiot^.  Still  they 
coald  make  no  impression :  the 
Spaniards,  proud  of  the  former  re- 
pulses which  thtfy  had  given  the 
enemy,  and  sensible  that  the  eyes 
find  expectations  of  the  whole 
British  army  were  placed  upon 
thezQ,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
titmbst :  at  length  the  ehemy>  find- 
ing all  their  eiForts  on  that  side 
fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  a  violent  storm  and  re- 
^rcd«  Id  this  affair  the  S^niards 
^d  aQ  the  glory,  as  the  British 
Voopt  yibi9  irere  jtofted  on  tacfa 


flank  were  not  in  the  least  engaged 
during  the  action. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
French  made  this  attack  against 
the  Spaniards  on  the  heights  of  San 
Marcial,  they  crossed  the  river 
lower  down  in  front  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  9th  Portuguese  bri- 
gade^:  here  they  were  partially  suc- 
cessful; as  the  British  troops,  which 
were  directed  by  lord  Wellington 
to  move  up  to  the  sup[k)tt  of  the 
Portuguese,  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  heights'  between  the 
Lezaco  and  the  Bidassoa:  but 
tlieir  success  was  merely  tempo- 
rary  ;  for,  having  failed  in  their  at* 
tack  on  the  Spaniards,  by  which 
their  situation  on  the  left  of  the  Bi« 
ddssoa  was  becoming  every  mo* 
ment  more  critical,  this  part  of  the 
enemy  also  retired  in  the  cotirse  of 
the  night.  But  they  found  their 
retreat  less  easily  effected  than  they 
had  expected ;  for,  in  consequeiice 
of  the  rain  which  had  fallen  during 
the  evening,  the  river  was  so  mucS 
swollen,  tliUt  the  rear  of  their  co» 
liimn  was  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  at  the  bridge  of  Veraj 
and  before  they  could  do  this;  the^ 
had  to  attslck  the  posts  of  major* 
general  Skerrrt*s  brigade  of  th^ 
hght  division :  it  was  Impossible  ta 
prevent  them  from  passing  thi 
bridge  |  but  the  pa^ge  was  effect 
ed  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  thd 
enemy '3  loss  was  verV  considerable^. 
Thus  defeut&d  in  all  his  attemptSi 
marshal  Soult  was  compelled  t6 
leave  St.  Sebastian  to  its  fate.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  braver/ 
of  the  allied  army  on  this  occasion^ 
it  ought  specially  to  be  recolleetedi 
that  uiese  desperate  attacks  of  ^ 
^nemy  were  repuls^  only  hf  si 
very  /small  portion  of  their  forces^ 
and  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  town  of  St.Sebastiatt  was  taked 
by  stonn. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


Jiffatn  in  iJn  North-east  of  Spain^BlfficuUks  and  Ohstacks  in  the  fFay^ 
Lord  WilUam  Bentinck's  Operations-^from  the  Compositim  of  the  Jrm 
^ivhieh  he  tommanded--'Jrom  the  Backwardness  of  the  Spamdr4s-'''and  frw 
the  Force  of  the  Enemy  ^  and  the  Character  of  their  Ceneral'^He  advana 
against  Tarragona^  but  is  obliged  to  retreat — He  returns  to  Sicily,  W  Gem 
ral  Clinton  takes  the  ComnMml— Lord  Wellingttm  resolves  to  cross  the  Bi 
dassoafond  isiablisb  himself  securely  and  permanently  in  Franct'^bis  Mow 

"  metits  and  Operations  for  that  Purpose^^ttacks  the  Posiiions  of  Smlt^^gOi 
lant  Behaviour  of  the  /  ndalusian  Army  on  this  Occasion — Remarks  on  tl 
Bebaviour  of  the  Spanish  Troops  on  different  Occasions — Lord  IFellingU 
takes  up  a  Position  btSwoeen  the  Nive  and  the  Adour^  while  Soult  retires  mi 
his  intrenched  Camp  before  Bayonnc^-the  Blockade  of  Pampelunacommtte 
solely  to  the  Spamards>^Surrender  of  that  Place — Lord  Wellington  fif^ 
the  Passes  of  the  Pyrenees — crosses  the  Nive^  and  commands  the  Naviga^ 
eftheAdour — desperate  Attack  on  him  by  Soult,  'who  is  repulsed^  andqtii 
bis  intrenched  Camp — R'fectigns  on  the  Termination  of  the  pemnsmlar  War 

ratiH^ly  small  proportion  of  die 
bad  and  debasing  qoaUdes  t 
therefore  their  country  could  on< 
be  liberated  from  the  tyranny  < 
the  enemy,  it  was  to  be  expecte 
that  they  wQuld  act  with  more  d 
cision  and  effect  for  the  commc 
cause  than  any  othc^rs  of  their  ecu 
trymen.  Besides,  this  part  of  Spa 
is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  is  belt 
cultivated  than  the  greatest  pa 
of  the  peninsula:  and  in  the  e 
hausted  state  of  the  contry,  it  w 
of  jgreat  consequence  to  rescue  fro 
the  enemy  such  lands  as  woh 
contribute  to  the  support  of  t 
people  and  the  armies. 

But  lord  William  Bentinck  h 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles 
overcome.  In  the  first  place,  t 
composition  of  his  army  wn%  not 
the  best  description :  of  the  dis 
jJine  and  valour  of  the  British  ps 
of  it  there  could  be  no  doubt :  b 
a  considerable  proportion  consist 
of  Sicilians ;  and  when  we  come 
notice  th«  affnrs  of  that  islandi 


WE  shall  now  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  operations 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north- 
east of  Spain :  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  on  sir  John  Mur- 
ray's disgraceful  re-embarkation 
an4  retxeat,  lord  William  Bentinck 
judged  it  necessary  to  leave  Sicily 
and  assume  the  command  of  the 
Anelo-Sicilian  army:  much  was 
justly  expected  from  the  known 
talents  and  activity  of  his  lordship; 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  at  last,  this 
army  would  at  least  retrieve  its  cha- 
racter^ even  if  it  did  not  very  es- 
sentiaUy  or  effectually  co-operate 
with  lord  Wellington. 

It  was  indeed  of  great  conse- 
quence in  many  respects,  that  the 
cast  and  north-east  of  the  peninsu- 
la should  if  possible  be  freed  from 
the  presence  c^  the  French :  the 
inhabitantSy  and  especially  those  of 
Catalonia,  are  the  most  active  and 
industrious  of  all  the  Spaniards : 
they  possess  the  ffood  qualities 
of  the  nation  with  but  a  V(>nip^ 
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«31^|vx>  evidently  appear»  tbatnot- 
mttteanding  the  aisHke  the  Sici- 
lians h^  (o  their  old  governmentt 
which  the  Britiih  showed  a  zealous 
and  sincere  desire  to  reform,  and 
render  less  oppressive  to  the  peo* 
pie  I  nocwitlucanding  the  eiamples 
of  French  oppression,  which  tney 
had  either  witnessed  or  heard  of  on 
the  neighbouring  continent  of  Ita* 
]j9  {torn  which  also  the  British 
were  anxious  to  free  them ;  there  - 
was  among  naany  of  the  Sicilians 
-»to  use  the  mildest  term— a  disin- 
clination towards  the  British ;  and 
this  disinclination^  it  might  be  rea- 
sonably apprehended,  existed  and 
operated  among  the  Sicilian  troops 
which  lord  Wmiam  Bentinck  had 
under  his  command.  Besides,  these 
droops,  even  though  their  fidelity 
and  steadiness  of  attachment  could 
have  been  depended  upon,  were 
very  deficient  in  discipline,  skill, 
and  valour :  they  added  to  the  nu- 
merical, but  not  much  to^the  real, 
strength  of  the  army. 

In  tlie  second  place,  lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck, even  with  this  army, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
had  been  equally  effective  with  the 
British  part  of  it,  was  not  in  suffi- 
cient force,  without  the  Spaniards, 
to  cope  with  the  French  under 
Sttcbet :  and  the  Spaniards  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula  were  not  of 
a  superior  de^ription  to  the  Spa- 
ruards  along  witn  lord  Wellington. 
Indeed  thenp  were  circumstances 
which  roust  have  operated  to  ren- 
der them,  less  effective  troops,  un- 
less the  Spaniards  are  totally  un- 
like all  otlier  men:  the  victpries 
which  loud  Wellington  had  achiev- 
ed ;  the  glory  he  had  won ;  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered 
their  country ;  the  near  prospect, 
if  not  the  absolute  certainty,  of  its 
secure  and  permanent  liberation, 
and  of  their  entering  io  their  turn 


as  invaders intoFrance^— -must  havt 
roused  in  their  breasts  the  united 
and  powerful  feelings  of  confidence 
in  his  lordship  and  in  the  army 
under  his  command,  of  gratitude 
to  him  iud  them  %  and  of  a  desire 
of  avenging  in  France  all  the  out« 
ra^  which  Frenchmen  had  com- 
nutted  in  Spain*  Influenced  by 
these  considerations  and  feelings, 
the  Spaniards  along  with  lord 
Wellington,  it  might  naturally  be 
suppose,  would  make  better  sol- 
diers than  those  who  joined  the 
army  of  lord  William  Bentinck  t 
who  could  not  have  the  confidence 
in  him,  or  feel  the  same  gratitude 
towards  h'lm;  who  were  yet  far 
from  their  frontiers;  and  were 
about  tv  contend  with  a  French 
general  and  French  troops  who 
hitherto  had  been  victorious* 

In  the  third  place,  Suchet,  to 
whom  lord  William  Bentinck  was 
opposed,  was  a  general  of  very 
considerable  talents  ;  certainly  not 
equal  to  Soult,  but  perhaps  next  to 
him  of  all  the  French  generals  Who 
had  commanded  in  die  peninsula  : 
he  was  remarkably  active;  very 
popular  with  his  army ;  and  by  his 
decision  and  energy,  mixed  too 
often  with  cruelty,  had  kept  the 
Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try very  much  down.  Probably,  in 
point  of  talent,  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck was  not  inferior  to  his  oppo- 
nent ;  but  he  did  not  possess  nis 
experience :  he  had  been  little  ac* 
customed  to  European  warfare,  es- 
pecially that  kind  of  it  which  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
peninsula  required. 

Such  were  the  ptincipal  difiicul- 
ties  and  obstacles  which  his  lord- 
ship had  to  encounter  when  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army :  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  British  ministry 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  this 
0  S  army ; 
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army;  tbat  they,  did  not  increase 
both  Its  numerical  and  its  real 
strengih.  JLiord  Wellington  evi- 
dently took  the  probable  successes 
of  this  army  into  his  ^calculation, 
VfhBXk  he  arranged  the  plan  and 
operations  of  the  campaign  for 
18iS:  he  vos  undisguisedly  dis- 
appointed at  its  inactivity  while 
under  the  command  of  general 
Frederic  Maitland ;  and  at  its  ab- 
solute  want  of  success  when  under 
sir  John  Murray,  Greater  pro- 
spect of  success  no  doubt  was  held 
out  when  lord  William  Ben  tine  k 
took  the  command  and  manage- 
xnent  of  it :  but  a  general  of  the 
'  most  consummate  talents  and  skill 
requires  time  before  he  can  orga- 
zibe  and  discipline  inferior  ivoops : 
and  when  circumstances  will  not 
admit  of  this  time;  and  when 
moreover  the  numerical  strength 
is  inferior  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  mere  appointment  of  a  good 
general  should  be  of  much  avail. 

LordWiJliam  Bentinck,ho\vever, 
mras  resolved  not  to  be  inactive ; 
and  his  first  enterprise  yras  against 
Tarragona,  that  place  from  which 
sir  John  Murray  had  fled.  On  the 
2d  of  August  his  lordship  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarragona, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  Spanish 
division  under  the  command  pf  the 
duke  del  Parque.  According  to 
the  plan  he  had  formed,  he  intend- 
ed to  have  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  river  Paya,  about  two  leagues 
beyond  Tarragona,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  siege  of  that  place 
if  he  had  £und  it  advisable  to  un- 
dertake its  reduction.  When  how- 
ever he  came  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  it  was  found  that  tlie  river, 
on  \yhich  he  intended  to  have  taken 
up  his  position,  presented  no  place 
properfcrthatpurpose.  Underthese 
fiKcumstaaces,  his   lordship  next 


thought  of  pushing  om  to  the  lA^^ 
bregat,  a  river  which  falb  into  the 
sea  about  four  miles  from  Barce- 
lona t  this  plan  seems  to  have  aa« 
tered  his  though ts^  from  the  hope 
that,  if^he  could  occupy  the  ridge 
of  hills  which  overhang  this  riveryhe 
might  have  fallen  separately  on  the 
advanced  division  of  die  French 
army  which  was  posted  at  Villa 
Franca,  before  it  could  be  joined 
by  the  main  body  from  Barcelona. 
As  this  attempt  however  was  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  indeed 
could  not,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  be  carried  into  execution 
unless  his  own  army  was  reinforced^ 
he  determined  to  await  the  ex- 
pected and  promised  junction  of  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops  under  the 
command  of  general  Sarsfield :  this 
general,  however,  from  some  cause 
not  explained,  was  very  dilatory  in 
his  motions  ;  and  in  the  mean  tixpe 
marshal  Suchet  concentrated  the 
whole  of  bis  army  in  Villa  Franca. 
It  was  at  the  least  computation 
tiSfiOO  strong  i  he  having  been  re- 
inforced by  a  body  of  troops  under 
Decaen.  As  soon  as  Suchet  had 
taken  up  this  position,  he  resolved 
to  act  on  the  ofiensive  :  his  first  at* 
tempt  was  to  get  at  lord  William 
Bentinck's  array  by  the  road  alon^ 
the  sea^coast ;  but  in  this  attempt 
he  was  completely  and  gallantly 
frustrated  by  the  fire  of  some  British 
gun-bpats:  he  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  take  a  circuitous  inland 
route,  through  Vails  and  Reus»  in 
order  to  reach  Tarragona!.  Lordl 
William  Bentinck  watched  the 
xnovements  of  the  enemy  with  great* 
judgement,  and  colonel  lord  Pre. 
xieric  Bentinck  was  particutairljt 
employed  and  distlngiii^ied  on  thi^ 
occasion.  He  reconnoitred  thie  co- 
lumn o£  the  enemy  as  it  was  ad- 
▼ancing  on  Vails.  Ondiw  occasion 
a  smart  afiiur  took  place,  highljr^ 
creditably 
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weditable  to  the  Bninswic  hussars  ;• 
for,  though  they  vrerp  engaged  with 
a  very  superior  number  of  the  ene- 
my, they^came  ofiF  victorious, 

Suchet  however  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  Tarragona ; 
and  as  his  force  was  so  much 
greafrr  than  that  under  lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  his  lordship  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire:  he  eflFectedhi$ 
retreat  in  the  best  order,  at  first  to 
about  twelve  miles  distance  from 
that  place,  and  subsequently  about 
nine  miles  further  to  Hospitaler. 
Lord  Wellington,  in  his  official 
dispatch  to  ministers,  decidedly  gave 
it  as  his  opMiion,  that  lord  William 
Bentinckbad  acted  very  properly  in 
retiring  from  Tarragona:  and 
Suchet  himself  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  result  of  h\i 
advance;  for, after  having  blown-  up 
the  Works  of  that  place,  he  fell 
back  to  the  point  -from  which  he 
had  set  out ;  thus  abandoning  a 
considerable  portion  of  Catalonia  to 
the  allies. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred 
in  this  part  of  Spain  from  this  time 
till  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  lord  William  Bentinck  again 
advanced,  and  pushed  his  troops  on 
all  sides  to  the  very  posts  of  Bar- 
celona. Suchet,  determined  to  re- 
pel them,  came  on  with  a  very 
large  force:  the  advanced  guard 
of  the*  allied  army  consisted  of 
three  Spanish  regiments  and  a- 
boiit  eleven  hundred  Germans, 
Calabriahs,  aixd  Portuguese.  Fc^ 
several  hours  they  made  a  most 
gallant  and  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  greatest  part  of  Suchet's 
amiy ;  but  being  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  opposed  to  them,  they 
were  at  la^  forced  to  give  way :  in 
their  retreat  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  two  field- 
pieces  and  two  mountain-guns.  In 
coasequeoc^ofthif  advice  of  the 


enemy,  lord  William  Eendnck 
judged  it  advisable  to  retire  agaia 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarra- 
gona. While  he  was  in  the  act  oi 
retiring,  the  French,  with  their  su* 
perior  cavalry,  made  many  at- 
tempts to  harass  and  throw  hit 
troops  into  disorder:  but  all  their 
attempts  were  fruitless,  principally 
in  consequence  oF  the  mllant 
charges  made  by  the  20th  light 
dragoons  and  the  hussars  of  th» 
king's  German  legion.  The  enemy» 
perceiving  that  he  could  make  no 
tmpression,retreated  behindthe  river 
Llobregat.  JSoon  after  this  afiair, 
circumstancesrenderingit  expedient 
that  bis  lordship  should  return  to 
Sicily,  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  devolved  upon  general  Clin* 
ton* 

Suchet,  in  his  official  account  of 
this  affair,  magnified  it  into  th* 
greatness  and  splendour  of  a  vic- 
tory :  according  to  him,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  allied  army  was  en* 
gaged ;  and  their  defeat  was  signal 
and  decisive.  But  at  this  time  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  present 
the  French  people  with  something 
that  looked  like  victory  in  the  b,ul* 
letins  from  the  peninsula :  re- 
specting the  operations  and  defeat 
of  Soult,  the  French  governmenC 
were  most  profoundly  silent  | 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  mis  silence  only  gave  room  for 
suspicions  and  apprehensions  even 
more  gloomy  than  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  As  therefore  the  French 
government  could  not  publish 
any  bulletins  respecting  Soult's 
army ;  and  as  at  this  time  the  ope- 
rations of  the  grand  army  under 
Bonaparte  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many presented  nothing  satisfkc^ 
tory,  Suchet  was  probably  directed 
to  make  up  as  favourable  a  import  as 
he  possibly  could.  It  is  hoTntevcr 
to  be  lamented,  tha(  while  eyery^ 
U^  '    thing 
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thing  else  was  going  on  Vi^ll  for  the 
causeofthe  continent  of  Europe,  aud 
of  Britain ;  while  lord  Wellington 
was  victorioudyr  driving  Ae  enemy 
beyond  the  western  Pyi^snees ;'  and 
while  the  allies  in  Ckrniany  were 
stimulated  and  i|ncouraged  by  his 
lordship's  successes  to  perseverance 
and  glorious  efforts,^— we  could  not 
app«d  to-  the  operations  of  our 
army  in  the  nor(b-east  of  the  pe? 
ninsula  with  any  sads&ction  or  con- 
fidence* As  nothing  further  was 
done  in  this  part  orSpaii),  let  v^s 
turn  our  thoughts  and  attention  to 
ihe  operations  and  moyements  of 
lord  Wellington's  anhy* 

After  the  defeat  of  Sonk  in  his 
attempt  to  relieve  St.  Sebastian, 
the  British  army  took  up  its  posi- 
tion on  one  sRle  of  the  small  river 
Bidassoa,  which'  divides  I^rance 
from  Spain  ;  while  the  French  ar* 
my  occupied  the  other  side  of  the 
river :  detached  posts  of  the  latter 
occupied  the  right  bank  froin  the 
snouth  to  the  pass  of  Vera,  and  a 
mountain  at  (he  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.  The  French  had 
rendered  their  positions  e:£tremely 
formidable  by  field-works  skilfully 
contrived  and  well  fumislied  with 
artillery.  There  would  not  how- 
ever have  been  much  difficulty  in 
attacking  them,  bad  the  celebrated 
yrooden  bri^get  over  wliich  the 
hi^h  road  formerly  passed,  been 
still  in  existence ;  but  it  had  been 
for  some  time  broken  down.  It 
was  '  therefore  necessary  for  tlie 
British  army  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  fords ;  and  in  order  to  render 
their  operations  successful,  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  it  at  various 
"^^  points  at  the  same  time,  and  simiil- 
bineously  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
Ijis  entrenchments. 

AtAndaye  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  the  French  had.  their 
|ttincipal  position:  the  fortifications 


of  this  place  were  tolerably  str6n^» 
and  there  wet«  entrenchments  both 
above  and  below  it.  Ag^nst  thi^ 
position  sir  Thomas  Graham^  with 
the  1st  and  5th  British  divisions, 
and  the  1st  Portuguese  brigade, 
was  directed  to  proceed :  his  corps 
crossed  the  river  in  four  coluinns» 
At  the  same  tin^e,  ^  little  higher  up, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fourth 
Spanish  army,  under  the  command 
of  don  Manuel  Freyre,  crossed  in 
three  columns,  in  order  to  cany 
the  entrenchments  on  the  Montagne 
Verte,  and  on  the  heights  of  Man-* 
daL  Both  these  divisions  perform* 
ed  their  dqty  in  thp  most  exem- 
plary arid  successful  manner:  the 
British  aud  Portdguese  took  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  in  tlie  redoubts 
which  they  carried ;  and  the  Spar 
ntards  one  piece  of  cannon  in  the  re- 
doubt carried  ^y  them.  .There 
seems  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  been  between  the  Spaniards 
and  British  and  Portuguese  a  great 
degree  of  emulation  ;  the  one  vying 
wiUi  the  other  in  steadiness,  gallan- 
try, and  perseverance  ;  so  that  the 
enemy  had  no  chance  of  standing 
aeainst  either  of  them. 

These  operations  took  place  \r\ 
the  extreme  left  of  die  allied  arnjy ; 
and,  while  they  were  goiijg  on, 
other  bodies  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Bidasfoa  higher  up.  The 
French  entrenchments  at  the  pass  of 
Vera  were  attacked  by  the  British 
light  division  under  the  command 
of  baron  Alteji,  supported  by  the 
Spanish  divis'on  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral Longa ;  while  tlie  entrench- 
ments on  the  mountain  of  La  Rhone 
were  attacked  by  the  Andalusian 
army  ot  rej^^erve  under  the  command 
ofjafeneral  G'ron,  Here,  also,  both  the 
British  and  Spaniards  behaved  ad- 
mirably; the  light  division  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  every 
thing  before'  them,  taking  upward? 
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•ffoar  hundred  prisoners  and  three 
pkces  of  cannon.  The  heights  on 
^hich  that  part  of  the  enemy  vcre 
potted,  and pgainst  uhich  the  A nda- 
insna  annj  advanced,  were  verj 
9teep  and  difficoU  of  accent :  never- 
theless they  succeeded  in  establish r 
ing  themsely^s  on  the  same  ridge 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  only  pre- 
Tented  by  the  utter  inaccessibility 
of  one  rock  from  dislodging  them 
entirely  before  nightpfall  of  the  7th. 
As  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  future  operations  of  the  army 
to  dislodge  them  entirely  from  this 
lock,  every  effort  was  made  for  that 
purpose;  but  they  were  favoured 
by  the  intervention  of  a  thick  fog  ; 
smd  till  that  cleared  away  no  attack 
could  be  made  upon  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  As  soon  as  it 
did  cleat  away,  lord  Wellington 
himself  reconnoitred  the  rock  ;  and 
observing  that  on  the  right  side  it 
appeared  to  be  in  a  smalldegree  ac» 
fessible,  he  dii'ected  ^n  attack  to  be 
made  jn  this  quarter.  As  the  An- 
dalasians  had  had  the  honour  and 
glory  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
every  part  of  the  heig)its  but  this, 
his  lordship  resolved  that  they 
should  possess  a  still  fyrther  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves: 
^hffy  were  therefore  ordered  to  at- 
tack this  formidable  position ;  and 
this  order  they  instantly  obeyed 
vith  the  utmost  alacqty,  stornling 
the  entirenchment  in  a  mps^  gallant 
style.  As  by  this  operation  the 
french  camp  s\t  Sarre  was  entirely 
exposed,  they  wer^  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  all  the  other 
Works  which  covered  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  the  .camp  itself 
The  loss  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  nearly  1,600 men;  that 
of  th^  enemy  was  much  greater. 

In  this  affair  the  Spaniards,  iand 
especially  the  army  of  Andalusia, 
waved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re> 
C^ve  from  Iqrd  Wellingtob^  ia  hi^ 


official  dispatches,  the  most  marke4 
approbat'on ;  and  indeed,  both  on 
this  opcasipn  and  on  others  where 
the  Spanish  troops  were  entirely 
under  his  lordship's  comnund,  and 
where  moreover  they  were  mixed 
with  the  British,  they  shoifed  them<« 
selves  by  no  means  qqficient  in  dis* 
cipline,  skill,  pf  valottfv^  What 
then  might  they  not  have  done — 
how  much  more  might  they' not 
have  contributed  towards  the  libera* 
tion  of  their  country  than  they  ac-l 
tually  didvfrhad  their  government 
been  wis^  and  patriotic  enough  to 
have  placed  them  at  the  <x)mmence« 
ment  of  the  war  completely  and  re- 
gularly under  the  direction  an4 
command  of  British  officers  | 

The  result  of  this  attack  on  the 
positions  of  the  enomy  was  to  fi^ 
the  British  head-quarters  securely 
and  permanently  within  the  bound* 
aries  of  France :  what  a  subject  for 
reflection,  and  how  proud  a  day  for 
England !  That  country  invaded,  . 
wliich,  not  eighteen  months  before, 
had  giwn  the  law  to  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
invaded  too  by  troops  belonging  to 
a  nation  who  hitlierto,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  naval  tri- 
umphs, had  not  greatly  distinguish^^ 
ed  themselves  by  land!  Bonaparte 
had  threatened  to  drive  our  army 
in  the  peninsula  into  the  sea  ;  and 
that  army  was  now  driving  his  bcsc 
troops  and  most  experienced  gene- 
ral to  seek  lefuge  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Frapce  i 

Pampeluna  still  held  out,  but  m 
was  destined  soon  to  fall ;  and  lord 
Wellington,  with  a  delicate  and 
laudable  attention  to  national  feel- 
ing, delegated  to  a  Spanish  general 
the  command  of  the  blockade,  and 
the  authority  to  conclude  a  capitu- 
lation:  and  don  Carlos  d'Espana 
showed  himself  fully  worthy  of  this 
confidence  and  honour.  The  ene* 
ID  J  made  several  sorties*  but  in  all 
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of  them  they  were  repulsed  with 
•very  considerable  loss,  A  circnm- 
stance  ii  mentioned  by  his  lordship 
Tcry  honourable  to  the  gallantry 
amd  patriotism  of  don  Carlos  d*Es- 
pana :  in  repulsing  one  df  the  sorties 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wound- 
ed ;  yet  anxious  to  see  his  country^s 
standard  planted  on  a  fortress  so 
Kasely  stolen  from  her,  he  hastened 
to  report  himself  able  to  discharge 
his  d\ity,  and  was  accordingly  con- 
^  tinned  in  the  command  by-  lord 
Wellington.  The  garrison,  not- 
•  withstanding  the  ill  success  of  all 
their  sorties,  ^nd  the  conviction 
they  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  relief  or  reinforce- 
ment, continued  to  hold  out  till  the 
26th  of  October,  when  they  pro- 
;  posed  to  capitulate  on  condition  that 

I  they  shpuld  be  permitted  to  march 

,  I  into  France  with  six  pieces  of  can- 

I  non.    These  terms  being  perempto- 

■  rily  refused,  they  then  proposed  to 

capitulate,  and  engage  not  to  serve 
I  against  the  allies  for  the  space  of  a 

I  year :  when  this  condition  also  was 

!  rejected j  they  declared  that   they 

Would  never  submit  to  be  made  pri- 
j  soners  of  war..    In  the  short  space 

I  of  five  days,  however,  they  altered 

their  tone  and  determination,  and 
!  consented  to  be  marched  to  the  port 

of  PSassages  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soijn  as  lord  Wellington  had 
succeeded  in  completely  freeing  this 
part  c£  the  peninsula  from  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  enemy,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  fortifying  of  the 
pisses  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  in  a  . 
very  short  time  the  most  important 
of  tl^em  were  rendered  nearly  as 
strong  and  unassailable  as  the  cele- 
brated lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  If, 
therefore,  the  Spaniards  are  true  to 
.  themselves;  if  they  are  not  most 
grossly  and  culpably  negligent ;  if 
uicy  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  libeta- 
tion  and  national  independence 
which  has  been  wrjuglft  out  for 


them  by  British  valom*  and'  Bntf^ 
blood;  tliey  must  be  for  ever  safe 
from  the  invasion  of  the  French. 
Lord  Wellington  has  taught  them 
that  the  French  may  be  beaten ;  he 
has  even  enabled  them  to  beat  them 
tiiemselves ;  he  has  driven  the  ene^ 
my  beyond  the  natural  bomiduries 
of  their  country  ;  and  these  bound- 
aries, strong  by  nature,  hehasren« 
dered  still  more  so  by  art.  The 
Spanish  nation,  therefore,  secure- 
from  foreign  tyranny,  may,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  have  sufficient  lei<* 
sure  and  opportunity  to  bring  back' 
their  character  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly ;  and  may  again  resmne  their 
proper  and  just  place*  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Let  us  hope 'that 
they  will  act  in  this  manner. 

Lord  Wellington  was  not  content 
with  driving  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  with  establishing  hit 
head-quarters  withra  the  boundariea 
of  France ;  he  resolved  to  adi^ance 
further :  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  season  of  the  year 
rendered  a  movement  further  into 
France  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  an  army 
could  not  possibly  exist  during'  the 
winter.  But  Spult,  not  dispirited 
l^his  defeats  and  losses,  and,  wher6« 
ever  he  was,  still  displaying  the 
first-rate  military  ulents,  had  taken 
up  a  position  naturally  very  strong  ; 
and  this  he  had  fortified,  particular- 
ly on  his  right,  in  such  a  manner 
that  lord  Wellington  did  not  deen^ 
it  expedient  to  attack  it  In  front ; 
and  his  plan  of  attacking  it  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to. 
carry  into  eicecution  till  the  f^l  of 
Pampeluna. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  right 
of  his  army  was  disengaged  from 
covering  the  blockade  of  that  place, 
he  commenced  his  movements  fcir 
the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
state  of  the  roads^  in  eoasequene^ 
pf  die  vefy:  heavy  itttas,  olligre<t 

him 
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him  to  defer  his  nhixnate  operations 
longer  than  he  intended.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  however,  the 
attack  was  practicable  ;  the  object 
of  it  to  force  tlie  centre  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  establish  the  British  ar- 
my in  the  rear  of  their  right  wing  i 
the  attack  was  made  in  columns 
of  divisions,  each  led  by  the  ge- 
neral officer  commanding  it,  and 
each  forming  its  own  reserve.  On 
the  right  the  second  division  moved, 
under  lieutenant-general  Stewart; 
and  the  sixth  division,  under  ge- 
neral Clinton,  along  with  some 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  at- 
tacked the  positions  of  the  French 
behind  Anhoue.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion, under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Cole,  attacked  the  redoubts  in 
fix>at  of  the  village  of  Sarre,'  and 
the  heights  behind  it ;  in  the  attack 
they  were  supported  by  the  army 
of  reserve  of  Andalusia.  The  po-' 
sitions  of  the  enemy  on  La  Rhune 
were  attacked  and  carried  by  the 
light  division  and  general  Longa's 
Spanish  division  ;  -and  these  troops, 
as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded,  co- 
operated  with  the  right  of  the  cen- 
tre in  the  attack  of  the  heights  be- 
hind Sarre. 

The  attack  began  at  break  of 
dav^  and  general  Cole  having  com- 
peU^  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
redoubts  on  their  right,  in  the  front 
oC  Sarre ;  and  the  redoubt  in  the 
front  of  the  left  of  the  village  having 
been  also  evacuated  ;  genend  Cole 
took  possession  of  the  village,  which 
^^as  at  the  same  time  turned  on  its 
left  by  the  third  diviaoQ.  The  ene- 
my's positions  on  La  Rhune  being 
^  carried,  the  whole  of  the  BrN 
tish  attacking  army  co-operated  in 
j  the  attack  on  the  enemy^s  main  po* 
!  sition behind  the  village:  this  at^ 
tack  was  so  well  cm>certed,  and 
oanjed  o»  n  all  its  pasts  with  so 
nmch  skill  and  bra^nery^  that  th^ 
«Brai^  w€£0  9VU^a4  »  «battdo& 


their  strong  positions,  w4iich  they 
had  fortified  with  so  mnch  skill  and 
labour*  By  a  few  other  judicious 
movements  and  operations  lord' 
Wellington  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  army  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
right,  which  our  readers  will  i*ecol- 
lect  was  the  principal  object  he  had 
in  view  in  making  this  attack.  The 
day  however  was  now  too  far  spent 
to  make  any  further  movements 
The  next  day  the  enen^y  manifested 
a  disposition  to  retire  without  wait- 
ing to  be  again  attacked  ^  and  in 
tljie  night  ofthe  11th  they  retieiated 
into  an  entrenched  camp  which  thejr 
had  formed  in  front  of  Bayonne. 

In  the  whole  of  this  attack,  whieh 
required  a^series  of  combined  move- 
ments and  eperations,  the  military 
skill  of  lord  Wellington  is  eminentlf 
conspicuous )  nor  are  the  discipline, 
the  steadiness,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  soldiers,  Portuguese,  Spanish^ 
and  British,  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. Many  people  were  apprehen- 
sive, when  his  lordship  was  hrst  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  ofthe  Bri- 
tish army  in  the  peninsula,  that  he 
would  be  rash ;  and  that  his  love 
of  glory  and  his  spirit  of  eaterprite 
would  induce  him  to  be  lavish  ef 
the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  NeiUievof 
these  anticipated  evils  has  taken 
place ;  there  is  no  rashness  about 
him ;  and  the  event  which  we  havv 
just  recorded,  as  well  as  many- 
other  operations  of  the  peninsijAar* 
war,  fully  prove  that,  wherever 
skill  can  be  brought  into  action  so 
a»  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men,  lord 
Wellington  always  prefers  it  to  a 
downright  attack  carried  through 
by  numbers  or  hard  fighting. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  die 
French  at  Vittoria,  at  least  as  soon 
as  Souk  assumed  the  command 
in  consequence  of  ^at  defeat,  thef 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  close 
Hnder  Bayonne^  extending  semici7« 
tularly-  on  the  wixlk  9i&  of  the 
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Adonr,  above  and  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Nive.  Bayonne 
is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  (it  is 
said,  in  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Viiuban  who  fortified  it,  oq^  of  his 
most  scientific  dnd  perfect  w'orks,) 
lying  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Adour,  near  the  point  wl^re  the 
Nive  falls  into  that  river  from  the 
south.  While  lord  Wellinf(ton 
€oad2Uied  on  the  side  of  the  Ntve 
next  the  Pyrenees,  supplies  of  all 
sorts  were  brought  down  the  Adour 
to  BayoQQj^ ;  and  as  the  entrenched 
camp  was  uncommoaly  strong» 
•and  bade  defiance  to  all  attacks* 
his  lordship  could  not  expect  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  it  by  main 
force :  it  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  Nive*  in  order  to 
intercept  the  supplies  that  were 
brought  down  the  Adour  to  Bay- 
onne. This  movement  was  also 
expedient  from  another  considera- 
.  tions  <£or  though,  by  the  last  de- 
feat of  Soult,  and  consequent  ad« 
.vance  of  the  British  army,  they 
had  got  beyond  the  excdssive  cold 
of  the  Pyrenees,  vet  being  still  a( 
the  bottom  of  those  mountaias, 
.  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  a 
very/  moist  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  were  also  cramped  tor  want  of 
room. 

As  ^oon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  roads  per- 
mitted lord  Wellington  to  collect 
•the  materials  necessarv  for  throw* 
-ine  bridges  over  the  Nive,  h^  re- 
fo^ed  to  pass  that  river:  this  did 
]K>t  occur  till  the  8th  of  December* 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  right 
.  of  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  general  Hill,  to  pass  on  the  9tb 
at  one  place,  while  the  6th  division 
under  general  Clinton  passed  at 
another  place:  both  these  opera^ 
tioBS  succeediid  completely;  and 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
.right  bank  of  the  river,  and  retired 
towards  Bayonne.     His  lordship 


bad  now  an  opportunity  of 
noitring  their  entrenched  camp 
more  closely:  he  found  it  to  be 
under  the  fire  of  that  city ;  the  ri^ht 
re^ng  on  the  Adour,  and  the  front 
'Covered  by  a  morass  formed  bj  a 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Adour. 
The  right  of  the  centre^  of  the  en- 
trenched camp  rested  on  the  same 
morass,  and  the  left  on  die  river 
Nive:  the  left  was  between  the 
Adour  and  the  Nive.  In  conse* 
quence  of  lotd  JVellington's  having 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Nive,  he 
nearly  inclosed  the  Trendi  camp, 
coRunanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Adour,  and  had  it  sQways  in  his 
power  to  throw  detachments  across 
that  river,  above  the  city,  either  for 
the  purposeof  intercepting  convoys, 
or  even  of  bombarding  tlie  town, 
or  storming  the  works  to  the  ninth 
of  Bayonne, 

It  is  evident  from  this  account 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  tvfro 
armies,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  by  the  British,  that  Soult 
could  not  safely  continue  in  his  en- 
trenched camp  while  our  army- 
was  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attempt  to  drive  us  back  to  our 
former  position :  for  this  purpose 
he  assembled  his*  troops  in  const* 
derable  force  on  a  range  of  heights 
which  run  parallel  with  the  Adour, 
keeping  the  village  of  Ville  Franche 
on  their  right.  This  village  lord 
Wellington  ordered  to  be  attacked, 
and  it  was  carried  in  a  very  gallant 
style  by  a  Portuguese  regimeut 
(the  9ih  ca9adorw)  and  the  British 
light  infantry  battalions  of  the  6th 
division:  as  soon  as  they  gained 
possession  of  the  village,  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  attack  o^  the  heights, 
which  they  also  carried  in  the  same  - 
gallant  style-  It  was  lord  Wel- 
lington's intention  to  have  pushed 
these  advantafi;es  still  farther  ^  but 
be  was  no(  able  to  proceedf  in  con* 
sequence 
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sequenee  6f  the  i^oads  beixig  ren- 
dered that  day  almost  impassable 
bj  the  hea'^y  and  continued  rains* 
The  next  day,  however,  when  ge* 
neral  Hill  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance, he  found  that  the  enemy 
bad  retired,  and  he  accordingly 
took  up  the  position  which  it  was 
intended  he  should  have  occupied 
the  preceding  day :  the  right  of  his 
division  was  towards  the  Adonr, 
and  his  left  at  Ville  Franche,  while 
he  communicated  with  the  centre 
of  tJie  army,  Under  general  Beres- 
ford,  by  a  bridge  laid  over  the  Nive. 

The  situation  of  Soult  was  now 
rendered  still  more  critical;  he 
therefore  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  moved  ouC  of  his  entTen<;^ed 
camp  vritb  his  whole  army,  with 
the  exception  of  that  division  that 
was  posted  opposite  sir  Rowland 
Hill.  After  driving  in  the  picquets, 
he  made  a  most  desperate  attack 
on  diepostsof  die  light  division,  and 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  sir  John 
Hope's  corps,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz« 
The  brunt  of  this  attack  fell  pryi- 
cipaUy  on  the  1st  Portuguese  bri« 
gade,  and  on  a  brigade  of  the  5th 
division  whi^h  advanced  to  their 
support ;  both  of  which  behaved 
most  admirably;  repulnng  the 
eneinyt  and  raking  about'50P  pri- 
soners. The  immediate  object  of 
the  attack  was  to  oblige  lord  Wel- 
ling^n  to  draw  in  his  right,  in  or« 
der  that  he  might  support  the  di- 
visions which  were  attacked:  but 
as  these  divisions,  though  very  in- 
ftnat  in  force  to  the  a!»sailants, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  ihc 
enemy  were  disappointed  in  their 
object.  After  this  action  was  over, 
twofegimentii  one  Dutch  and  the 
ether  Uerman,  came  Over  to  the 
British. 

The  enemy,  thouj^h  repulsed, 
still  continued  in  considerable  force 
aa  front  of  the  British  posts,  on  the 


ground  from  which  they  hid  drivea 
tpe  picquets :  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  however,  most  of  them  re- 
tired, except  those  who  occupied 
the  ridge  on  which  the  picquets  of 
the  li?nt  division  had  stood.  But 
•thou^  they  had  thus  changed  their 
position,  they  wefe  still  in  front  of 
the  left  of  the  British  army ;  and 
lord  Wellington  entertained  no 
doubt  that  on  die  following '  day 
the  attack  would  be  renewed. 

Accordingly,  oii  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  the  attack  recommenced, 
with  die  same  want  of  success :  it; 
continued  however  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  retired 
entirely  withm  their  entrenched 
camp.  Hitherto  all  their  attempts 
had  been  against  the  left  and  cen- 
tre of  the  British  army  ;  but  in  the 
night  of  the  12th  having  passed  a 
large  force  through  Bayonne,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ISth  they  made 
a  most  desperate  attack  on  eeneral 
Hiirs  positions.  This  lord  Wel- 
lington,, with  his  accustomed  peni> 
tradon,  had  anticipated  and  prepa- 
red against,  having  requested  mar- 
shal Seresfbrd  to  reinforce  general 
Hill  with  the  6th  division.  jBefbre 
however  this  reinforcement  came 
up,  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Hill  had  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  very  considerable  lots: 
in  this  repulse  the  Portuguese  had 
their  Aare  of  glory,  the  principal 
attack  having  been  made  where 
diey  were  posted,  along  with  a  bri* 
gade  of  British  infantry^  The  ene- 
my bein^  thus  beaten  at  all  points, 
and  havmg  lost  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  obliged  to  retire  with- 
in their  entrenchments.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  obstmate  nature  of 
diese  attacks,  our  loss  was  very  se- 
vere, amounting  to  about  4000 
men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  intelligence  of  this  defeat  of 
the  French  was  at  first  received  in 
this  country  with  mixed  sensations; 

for 
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for  many  people  Were  disposed  to 
thinks  if  Soult  should  repeat  his 
attacks,  even  though  he  were  re- 
pulsed in  all  of  them  ^  completely 
as  he  had  been  in  this,  that  we  could 
not  sustain  the  loss  which  they 
must  occasion :  it  was  moreover 
urged«  tliat  the  enemy  coiild  much 
more  easily  and  speedily  repair  his 
losses  than  we  could  possibly  do. 
£ut  a  very  short  time  proved  how 
ill-foUnded  all  these  forebodings  of 
misfortune  werej  for  Soult,  after 
makiDg  another  comparatively  fee- 
ble attempt  to  drive  our  army  be- 
hind the  Nive, ,  in  which  he  failed, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  his  entrenched  camp  be. 
fore  Bayonne,  and  of  retreating  fur- 
ther into  France  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  Indeed,  from  what  we 
have  already  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  while  we  commanded  the  na^ 
ligation  of  the  Adour,  and  had  it 
in  our  power  to  cut  o£F  his  supplies, 
his  continuance  in  his  entrenched 
camp  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  lord  Wellington,  by  a  simple 
movement  in  advance,  not  only 
brought  his  own  army  into  more 
wholesome  quarters,  and  gave  them 
the  command  of  a  wider  range  of 
country,  but  also  rendered  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  the  enemy,  on 
Wliich  they  had  expended  so  much 
time  and  labour,  not  only  of  no  use 
to  them,  but  a  situation  of  great 
liazard. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close 
•ur  narrativie  of  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1813,  and,  we  trust, 
of  the  peninsular  war  altogether; 
for  though  Suchet  still  lii^gers  in 
.the  north-east  of  Spain,  and  though 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter  still  are 
in  possession  of  soiRe  strong  places> 
the  contest  in  the  peninsula  may, 
we  think,  be  justly  regarded  as  at 
an  end :  and  we  must  again  recall 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
(if  they  indeed,  in  reading  the  events 


of  the  peninsular  war,  eter  p^rmH 
the  consideration  to  be  absent  froni 
their  thoughts^)  that  the  liberation 
of  this  fair  and  interesting  portion 
of  Europe  has  been  vrrought  out 
by  British  perseverance  and  British 
valour  i  and  mest  especially  by  the 
perseverance  and  valour  of  that 
man,  who  undertook  the  mightjr. 
task  wiien  the  military  talents  of 
'France  were  thought  to  be  une- 
qualled ;  when  her  military  strength 
was  ^eater  than  any  the  European 
world  had  ever  previously  seen.^ 
and  when  the  Spanish  government, 
and  even  the  Spanish  people,  were 
inadequate  to  their  own  liberation^ 
Let  us  look  back  to  the  fatd  retreat 
of  sir  John  Moore ;  to  the  eongra- 
tulations  which  we  interchanged 
with  each  other,  when  his  army^ 
escaped  at  Corunnai  or  even  let 
us  look  back  to  the  period  when- 
the  victory  of  Talavera  brought 
only  barren  renown ;  andrcontrast 
our  feelings  and  hopes  then,  with 
our  feelings,  and  our  certainty  (Tor 
hope  has  given  place  to  certainty) 
at  the  present  moment.  Much. 
British  blood  and  much  British 
treasure,  indeed,  have  been  the  cost 
of  the  liberation  of  the  peninsula  i 
but  how  lowly  are  these  esteemed 
by  the  man  of  benevolence,  by  the 
really  wise  man,  who  wishes  to  trea- 
sure up  for  himself  and  others  a  hap^ 
pii^ss  which  the  world  cannot  touchy 
in  comparison  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  saved  a  ftllow«creature 
from  destruction  i  And  cannot  we^ 
as  a  nation,  enjoy  the  same  satis- 
faction ftom  what  we  have  done  in 
the  peninsula?  Cannot  we  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  idea,,  that  by 
Britain  has  this  portion  of  the  caa^ 
tinentbeenrescued  from  oppressioiH 
and  restored  to  national  indepeficL 
ence  ?  And  as  all  t)ie  best  energj^i 
of  the  mindf  if)  individuals,  are 
roused  and  perfected  by  the  ezer«^ 
tipiv  and  4ttUe$  of,  active  benevo^ 
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lence^  so  in  this  great  wdrk,  which 
We  have  e£Fected»  our  national  ener- 
gies mast  be  rendered  more  pow- 
erful and  useful  both  to  ourselves 
and  others ;  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  experience  tlie  grati- 
tude of  those  whom  we  have  de- 
livered from  oppression. 

A  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  peninsula* 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  especially  if  they  are  viewed 
in  connection  with  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  -  last  two  years» 


must  convey  to  a  candid  and  iffqtii- 
sitive  mind  ample  means  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.  How  many  predict 
dons  have  been  ptoved  false,  event 
during  the  shorter  of  these  two  pe- 
riods! and  by  what  simple  but 
astonishing  amd  unexpected  means 
has  the  power  of  Bonaparte  beem 
annihilated!.  That  power,  which 
every  where  else  was  irresistiblef 
was  unequal  to  the  subjugation  of 
one  of  the  most  de^rraded  and  lease 
warlike  nations  in  Europe,  and  met 
its  death-blow  among  the  half-civ i« 
lized  tribes  of  Muscovy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
itemarh  on  the  Rvsslan  Campaign  of  1812 — unfounded  Opmon  thM  the  Du* 
asUrs0f  Bimaf4a-U  were  owing  either  solely  to  the  Oppotition  of  the  Rumiatth 
amd  i^  Rigour  of  the  Climate,  or  solely  to  the  Mistakes  and  0h9^nacy  tf 
Bvuaparte — both  these  Classes  of  Causes  opiated  to  hi*  Discamjifure'^ihef 
ofught  therefore  to  ht  considered  conjointly —  Vuw  of  ih*  first  Class  ofCausn 
dependent  on  Russian  firsts  the  C'mstitutiott  of  the  Russian  Army;  the  Cossacks 
'^in  the  second  place^  the  Character  of  the  Russian  Generals  amd  Ofiafn-^ 
BonapartCy  hy  making  JVar  on  the  Commerce  of  Russia^  mad?  fF^  ag/uns$ 
their  Interests^in  the  third  place^  the  Plan  of  the  Campaign  adopttdhy  the 
Russian  Gcvemment'-^in  the  fourth  plaoCf  the  Character  of  the  Rnssiem 
Peasantry — their  Conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  the  German  Peasantry^  m 
the  former  French  IVars^in  the  fifth  place^  the  Charac/ir  of  the  Emperor 
Alerander — lastly ^  the  Nature  ^f  tie  Country  and  Climate-^  all  these  Cau$a 
strengthened  iy  the  Obstinacy  of  Bonaparte^  > 

t^ROM  the  consideratiisn  of  the    a  man  who,-  from  a  low  station  In 


Ji  glorious  and  decisive  events 
ifcbich  occurred  in  the  peninsula 
daring  the  year  1813,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  still  nfore  glorious 
operations  of  the  allies  in  Germany. 
Before  however  we  proceed  to  de« 


society,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
very  summit  of  power,  to  an  extent 
of  dominion  and  influence  nevef 
before  witnessed  in  Europe;  that 
this  man,  for  the  purpose  of  a  mad, 
bloody  and  desperate  ambition,  had 


tail  these,  it  may  be  proper,  as  it    trampled  on  all  the  laws  and  usages 


certainly  will  be  interestinj?  and 
instrocttve,  to  examine  briefly  and 
rapidly  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Bonaparte  in  his 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  It 
Scarcely  ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  historian  or  annalist  to  nar- 
rate sudi  disasters:  jind  when  we 
topsider  -that  Aiese  disascen  befbl 


of  justice  and  civilised  society ;  and 
that  he  considered  himself,  and  call- 
ed upon  the  world  to  acknowledge 
and  fear  him,  as  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  fate,  as  something 
more  than  mortal ;  when  we  more* 
overVeflect  on  the  peculiar  interest 
which  this  country  felt  in  all  that 
befel  htJtt,  sintra  against  this  count 
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try  wa$  his  mon  implacable  and 
deadly  hatred  directed  ;  and  from 
that  haired,  as  we  have  observed 
on  a  former  occasion^  his  ruin  indi- 
rectly originated  :  when  we  take 
all  these  things  into  our  account, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  can- 
not examine  too  clo>ely,  or  scruti- 
nize too  minutely,  the  causes  of  his 
failure  in  the  Kussian^  campaign. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  causes 
may  be  classed  under  two  general 
lieads:  in  the  first  place,  those 
which  proceeded  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  he  invaded-, 
and  the  characteristic  qualiiies  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  those  which  originated  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inva- 
der! Unlcsswetakeinto  our  account 
the  operation  of  both  these  classes 
of  causes ;  and  view  them,  not  only 
as  operating  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately, but  also  as  acting  together, 
and  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  eflRect,  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily and  philosophically  ex- 
plain the  real  cause  of  Bonaparte's 
disasters.  We  are  well  aware  that 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute these  disasters  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  policy  of  the  al- 
lies, and  to  overlook,  or  consider  as 
of  no  account  or  influence,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Bonaparte :  but 
this  view  is  extremely  partial ;  and 
if  examined  closely,  it  will  be  found 
neither  supported  by  facts,  nor  ca- 
pable of  explaining  what  has  oc- 
curred. Others,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribe  all  the  disasters  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  madness  of  his  ambition  and 
obstinacy;  and  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstances which  at  first  produced, 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  this  mad 
obstinacy,  and  alterwards  over^ 
whelmed  him  in  ruin^  We  must, 
therefore,  separate  these  two  classes 
of  causes,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ascribing  to  either  of  them  the 
whole  ot  the  disasters  which  befd 


Bonaparte,  but  for  the  pnrpofc  of 
tracing  their  respective  operation 
distincllyi  aiid  afterwards  their  con- 
joint operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  constitution 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  tlie  cha* 
racier  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fate  of  Bonaparte.  The  Russians, 
no  doubt,  v/hen  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, are  barbarians ;  their  notions 
and  feelings  are  those  of  a  half-civi- 
lised race :  but  to  this  fact,  added 
to  other  peculiarities  of  their  cha- 
racter, their  fitness  for  opposing  the 
French  may  be  ascribed.  Th&f 
are,  from  their  infancy,  most  de- 
voutly attached  to  their  emperor, 
and  to  their  nobility.  Philosophers 
may  ridicule  the  idea^  or  disbelieve 
-the  assertion,  tliat  the  common 
people  of  Russia  are  attached  to 
those  whoxact  towards  them,  in  too 
many  instances,  as  tyrants.  But 
history  is  Conversant  with  facts,  not 
with  theories  and  speculations ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Russian  common 
people,  even  before  they  enter  the 
army,  ^re  most  devoutly  iattached 
to  their  emperor  and  nobility.  This 
attachment  becomes  still  more 
strong  and  influencing  when  they 
enter  the  army: — they  then  re- 
gard tliemselves,  in  a  niore  special 
manner,  as  entirely  at  the  service 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  look  upon 
it  as  the  highest  honour  which  can 
befal  them,  to  suffer  any  privation 
or  misery,  or  even  deaui  itself,  at 
his  command,  and  for  his  sake. 
Military  discipline,  with  the  troo|)S 
of  most  other  nations,  is  a  habit 
acquired  late  in  life—irksome,  and 
abhorrent  to  former  haotts,  and 
broken  thrQugh  whenever  it  aai  be 
done  with  s;tfety«  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  Russian  soUier: 
he  knows  no  habits,  he  has  no  feel* 
ing  or  sentiment,  incompatible  with 
t^  strictest miCtary  discipline:  on 
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the  contrary,  all  his  other  habits, 
feelings,  and  sentiments  work  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end:  ail  serve  and  contribute  to 
render  him  an  Excellent  soldier,  so 
hrsLS  stricmess  of  discipline  is  con- 
cerned. Knowing  no  disgrace  so 
great  as  disobedience  to  the  orders 
of  his  officers,  and"  especially  to  the 
commands  or  even  wishes  of  his 
sovereign,  he  never  stirs  from  his 
post  tiff  he  is  expressly  directed  so 
to  do :  the  idea  of  flight  never  en- 
ters his  mind.^  But  his  steadiness 
it  not  merely  passive;  /endowed 
with  great  bodily  strength,  and 
with  a  robustness  of  constitution 
superior  to  every  fatigue  or  priva- 
tion, he  wearies  out  his  move  skil- 
ful and  experienced  opponent,  by 
whom  he  may  be  out-manoeuvred 
or  slain,  but  cannot  be  forced  to 
fly. 

Hence  Bonaparte  never  met  with 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  he 
did.  from  the  Russians  at  the  battle 
of  Eyiau:  his  troops  were  weary 
with  slaughter,  but  still  they  could' 
not  defeat  the  Russians ;  and  had 
the  French  emperor  been  a  man 
whp  could  be  taught  mortifying  or 
disagreeable  truths  by  experience, 
after  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Russians,  on  the  borders  of  their 
own  country,  he  never  would  have 
'  attempted  to  conquer  them,  in  the 
very  heart  of  tlieir  vast  empire,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  winter. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that,  as 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  so  stub- 
bom  in  their  military  steadiness  ' 
and  discipline,  they  would  be  desti- 
tute of  that  activity  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  offensive  warfare. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case: 
the  very  weaknesses  of  their  cha- 
racter; their  absolute  and  blind  de- 
votion to  their  emperor ;  the  hold 
that  their  priests  have  over  their 
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feelings  and  their  consciences,  con- ' 
tribute  to  infuse  into  them  a  large 
ponion  of  enthusiasm.  And  this 
enthusiasm  was  heightened,  or  ra^ 
ther  maddened  into  hatred,  when 
they  met  the  French  as  the  inva- 
ders of  the  soil  of  their  beloved 
country ;  afs  the  destroyers  of  their 
holy  cities ;  as  the  sacrilegious 
overthrowers  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
Russian  armies  as  composed  solely 
of  one  class  of  men ;  but  in  con- 
templating them  as  having  contri- 
buted to  tne  defeat  and  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte,  we  must  tlot  forget 
the  Cossacks,  who  formed  a  singular 
and  separate  portion  of  that  army* 
When  we  reflect  on  what  the  French 
emperor  had  achieved  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  on  the  character  and ' 
fame  of  those  troops ;  soldiers  who 
had  scattered,  like  the  dust  before 
them,  the  warriors  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Ulm ;  we  are  astonished  tliat  they, 
as  well  as  their  emperor,  should 
have  trembled  at  the  approach  or 
the  very  name  of  a  Cossack.  But 
for  the  species  of  warfare,  for  which 
they  were  called  from  ^he  banks  of  * 
the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  no  troops 
could  have  been  so  well  qualified: 
constantly  on  horseback  3  extremely 
rapid  in  their  movements ;  superior 
to  fatigue,  or  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate or  hunger,  they  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  a  retreating  army:  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  guard 
against  their  attacks,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  on  which  side 
they  will  be  made.  Even  in  the 
stillness  and  repose  of  the  night,  ' 
they  are  active  and  hostile.  Against 
such  soldiers  as  the  French  while, 
marching  in  a  compact  body,  in  3, 
country  possessed  of  good  roads, 
they  would  have  been  utteily  im- 
potent;  but  against  ,the  French 
A  divested 
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divested  of  dieir  confidence  in  their 
lea<!er,  worn  down  with  fatigue* 
cold  .41. u  liiinger,N  wandering  they 
sciicily  kv.cw  whither,  in  the  midst 
oV  the  ri'ri^wv'i  c{  ii  Russian  winter, 
with  sc;iict«y  bodily  strength  suf- 
ficient lo  fire  a  musket  or  wield-a 
sabrr,  the  Cv-rssacks  were  almost 
omnipotenr. 

Intl>e  second  place,  tlie  character 
*  of  the  Russian  generals  contributed 
T*ct  a  lit  le  to  the  dt-foat  rf  Bona- 
parte-: his  avowed  (>hject,  in  his 
invasion  of  Rm  ,l:i,  v>  as  ro  compel 
the  emperor  Alexander  to  adhere 
to  the  continental  system,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  forbid  all  trade  be- 
tween Rnssia  and  England  :  but 
this  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
the  Russian  ncbility,  whose  incomes 
were  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  this  commerce.-  Bonaparte 
therefjbre  was  making  wur  upon 
them;  and  consequently  they  must 
have  regarded  his  mvasion  as  pecu- 
liarly directed  against  thoin.  This 
feeling  would  not  only  contribute 
to  render  them  faithful  and  steady 
to  the  cause  of  their  emperor  and 
country,  but  wotild  also  stimulate 
them  to  put  forth  all  their  activity 
and  talents  in  the  contest.  Bur  in- 
dependently of  the  influence  of  the 
.  consideration  that  the  war^was  di- 
.  rected  against  their  property,  the 
Russian  nobility  partake  with  the 
common  people  in  tliat  physical  at- 
tachment to  the  soil  and  institutions 
of  their  country  which  excites  their 
hatred  most  strongly  against  all 
invaders.  Hence  y:n^j  were  above 
the  influence  of  Bonaparte's  pro- 
mises and  bribes :  this  was  most 
clearly  aod  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Russian  nobility 
ivho  resided  at  Moscow,  Most  of 
those  had  chosen  this  city  as  the 
place  of  their  abode,  in  consequence 
of  their  disaflPection  to  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  tlie  RtMsian  go- 


vernment: and  Bonaparte,  igncf^ 
rant  of  their  real  character,  thought 
that  when  he  reached  Moscow 
these  noblemen  would  readily  join 
his  standard.  But  though  they 
disliked  the  government,  tney  dis- 
liked those  wno  invaded  their  coun- 
try still  more,  and  Bonaparte  was 
completely  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation.    ' 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  of 
the  canjpaign,  which  the  Russian 
government  laid  dc^wn,  and  accord- 
ing towliich  they  acted  in  tlie  most 
steady  and  consistent  manner,  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  the 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte's  hopes 
and  pre  jects.  Their  plan  was,  on 
every  ocpasion  where  they  could 
oppose  Bonaparte  with  advantage, 
there  to  oppose  him  j  but  never  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  bring  on  a 
general  action,  or  an  action  deci- 
sive against  themselves.  Thus,  the 
further  he  advanced  the  weaker  he 
became  ;  and  after  every  engage- 
ment, though  apparcndv  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  actually  advanced  further  into 
their  country,  the  real  state  of  bis 
affairs  was  rendered  worse :  he  was 
led  further  from  his  resajtrcesj 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  country 
utterly  incapable'  of  supporting  a 
large  army,  and  more  completely 
surrounded  by  the  Russians.  We 
shall  be  bettef  able  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  the  Russians  in  thus 
adhering  to  their  plan  of  retreating, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  observa- 
tions which  have  bee^i  just  offered 
on  their  character ;  on  th^ir  almost 
sacred  devotion  to  iheir  cotintryt 
and  especially  to  those  cities  which, 
by  their  retreat,  they  suffered  to 
fall  iliio  the  power  of  the  invaders. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  if  fiiej 
had  not  adhered  to  this  system  of 
^retreat;  if,  on  the  contrary,  thej 
had  hazarded  a  general  and  deci- 
sive 
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sfr^  •  action  with  tlic  French,  they 
must  have  siiiFered  the  same  fate  as 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  and 
added  another  to  thtf  long  list  of 
Bonaparte's  triumphs. 

In  the  fourth  plsce,  the  character 
of  the  Russian  peasantry  must  be 
taken  into  our  consideration  and 
account,  in  invpstigating  the  causes 
(so  far  as  they  depended  upon  Rus- 
sia) which  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  Bonaparte.  This  character  we 
have  partly  sketched  in  our  ohser* 
.vations  on  the  Russian  soldiery, 
Erom  attachment  to  their  soil,  from 
devotion  to  their  sovereign,  irom 
the  influence  whiclj  their  ignorance 
and  superstition  gave  the  priests 
over  their  feelings  and  conduct, 
Bonaparte  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  seduce  them  from  their 
allegiance.  Unlike  the  pestsantry 
of  log  many  of  the  tountries  which 
he  had  invaded  and  conquered, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  hold  a^iy 
communication  with  the  enemy: 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the 
French  emperor  gained  possession 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna,  those  cities  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  no(  passed 
'mto  tlie  power  of  a  new  master, 
and  that  master  the  enemy  and 
ovenhrower  of  the  ancient  gdvem- 
ment.  Their^  streets  went  equally 
thronged;  trade,  was  carried  on 
ymh  even  more  briskness  than  be- 
fore ;  and  on  the  countenances  of 
▼ery  few  of  the  iphabitants  could 
any  trace  be  detected  of  sorrow^  or 
indignation  at  the  fate  of  their 
country.  How  great  and  how 
^slorious  a  contrast  at  Moscow! 
Notwithstanding  Bonaparte  assured 
the  people  that  S'they  would  return 
tbey  should  be  tmmolested  and  se^ 
core;  notwithstanding  they  must 
have  known,  that  by  bringing  in 
^j^ar  different  commodities  they 
would  have  obtained  a  Tery  exor- 
bitant price  for  them ;  no  Russians 


except  those  of  the  most  profligate 
character  made  their  appearance; 
and  Moscow,  while  held  by  the 
enemy,  w:^s  regarded  as  a  polluted 
city.  Into  which  they  wo'uld  have 
shuddered  to  have  entered.  Simi- 
liir  were  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  country 
towns  and  villages  through  which 
the  invading  aizuy  passed  :  instead 
of  hailing  them  as  deliverers,  or  at 
least  being  indifferent  to  their  ap- 
proach, and  to  tlieir  change  of 
masters,  and  carrying  on  their 
usual  occupations,  likp  the  mis- 
guided inh«ibi&ints  of  Germany, 
they  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  ;  not  reluctantly  and  par- 
tially, as  if  they  merely  did  it  be* 
cause  they  were  commanded  so  to 
do,— but  with  such  teal  as  if  they 
had  beep  actually  going  to  take 
possession  of  their  abodes  instead 
of  quitting  them*  They  even  lent 
a  cheerful  hand  to  the  destruction 
of  the  habitations  of  their  forefa* 
thers',  esteeming  their  destruction 
a  much  less  evil  than  the  occupation 
of  them  by  the  French.  "We  do 
not  pretend  to  hold  forth  this  con- 
duct, these  siacriBces  onr  the  part 
of  the  Russian  peasantry^  as  pro- 
ceeding from  tliat  union  of  Int^ellt- 
gence  and  disinterested  patriotisoi 
which  alone  could  entitle  them  to 
the  highest  praise:  our  principal 
object  is»  without  appreciating  the 
degree  of  merit,  to  pdnt  out  this 
conduct  of  theirs,  as  one  of  the 
Causes  which  contributed  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Bonaparte. 

In  the  fifth  plac>,  the  character  of 
theemperorhimselfmustnotbeover- 
looked  io  tracing  and  investigating 
these  causes :  v;e  are  well  aware  that 
Alexander  is  not  a  nran  of  great  ta- 
lentSyOrof  a  very  firm  and  determined 
mind;  and  that  by  his  want  of  talents, 
and  by  his  unsteadiness,  Bonaparte 
was  auer  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  enabled 
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ro  mak^  h'ltn  his  dupe  and  tool.— 
But  Alexander,  all  agree,  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  tto  promote  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  And  this 
anxiety,  joined  to  the  conviction 
that  their  well-being  would  be  de- 
stroyed, if  he  atiy  longer  gave  him* 
self  up  to  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
Bonaparte,  infused  into  his  charac- 
ter a  firmness  and  steadiness  which 
it  di,d  aot  naturally  possess.  This 
disposition,  such  of  his  nobility  as 
wer6  more  particularly  about  him, 
and  in  his  confidence,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  confirm.  We  have 
already  mentioned  in  our  former 
volume,  that  at  one  period  of  the 
campaign  he  was  inclined  to  yield : 
but  even  this  arose  from  his  anxiety 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  learn  the  rnisery 
they  were  suffering ;  and  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  immense  power  of  Bona- 
parte led  him  to,apprehend  that  their 
misery  would  not  ward  off  their 
subjugation.  But  when  he  /ound 
that  the  invaders  were  discomfited, 
and  discomfited  too  to 'such  an  ex- 
tent that,  if  their  discomfiture  were 
properly  followed  up,  it  was  certain 
they  could  never  again  assail  Rus- 
sia, and  probably  that  they  might 
fee  incapacitated  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  to  Eurppe — ^then 
tl>e  zeal  and  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  became  most  con- 
spicuous, and  most  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
Europe  at  large.  The  events  of 
the  German  campaign  of  1813  will 
sufficiently  prove  this. 

The  last  cause  conneded  with 
Russia,  that  contributed  to  the  over-, 
throw  of  Bonaparte,  which  we  shall 
mention,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
nature^  of  the  country  and  climate. 
The  /other  countries  of  Europe 
which  Bonaparte  had  overrun  and 
conquered  lay  comparatively  near 
France :— Russia  was  at  an  im- 


mense distance:  they  cohtaiiled 
within  themselves  the  means  of  sub- 
sistetice  and  equipment  for  a  large 
army : — the  greater  part  of  Russia 
is  desert,  or  poorly  cultivated ;  and 
the  roads  arc  such,  <ven  in  the 
most  favourable  season  of  the  year^ 
that  the  transport  of  provisions  and 
itore^s  must  bg  very  slow,  difficolty 
and  precarious.  But  it  was 'the 
winter  of  Russia  which  tnost  de- 
cidedly contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Fretich  army ;  a  winter  of  such 
length  and  severity,  a^  to  render 
the  country  scarcrfy  habitable  for 
those  who  are  prepared  and  accus- 
tomed to  it.  .To  an  army,  there- 
fore, destitute  almost  of  clothes  and 
foody  exposed  constantly  to  a  most 
intense  frost,  marching  in  a  route 
undistinguishable  and  almost  im- 
passable from  the  depth  of  the 
snow ;  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
troops  inured  to  the  climate, ,  and 
acquainted  with  the  country — such 
a  winter  could  not  but  prove  fatal. 

But  the  question  naturally  ariies. 
From  what  cause  did  it  happen  that 
an  army  was  left  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  in  such  a  country,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  ?  And  this 
naturally  leads  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  rthe  second  class  of  causes 
which  contributed  to  Bonaparte's 
discomfiture, — which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  must  be  sought 
fof  in  his  own  peculiar  character. 
As,  however,  in  a  former  chapter 
we  have  adverted  to  those  features 
in  his  political  and  moral  character 
which  have  worked  out  his  over- 
throw^ we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
them  here  at  any  great  length. 

The  most  predominant  and  in- 
fluential is  certainly  his  obstinacy. 
Accustomed  to  see  all  his  plans  suc- 
cce4^— all  his  predictions,  however 
extravagant,  verified  almost  to  the 
very  letter — he  could  ill  brook  dis- 
appointment:  he  could  not  evea 
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watkr  himself  to  admit  that  he  had 
acted  an  imprudent  and  rash  part, 
and  preferred  perseverance  in  error 
to  the  acknowledgement  and  rec- 
tification of  it.      Perhaps  the  first 
decided  symptom  of  this  ohstinacy 
w^yisiblein  hi^  attempts  to  sub- 
jugate Spain :  in  this  case,  his  fail- 
ing increased  in  energy  in  propor- 
tion as  his  schemes  became  despe- 
rate. In  his  invasion  of  Russia,  the 
same  obstinacy  is  visible,  <thou;>h 
at  first  he  seemed  to  embark  in  the 
pontest  with  reluctance,  and  cer-. 
tainly   not  without  having   made 
very    great    preparations  :— after, 
however,  he  had  embarked  in  it, 
he  gave  full  play  to  this  iailing, 
and  suflfered  it  to  hurry  him  on  to 
his  ruin.     It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  very  probable  conjeaure,"that  he 
push^  forward  into  Russia  not- 
withstanding the  losses  he  sustain- 
^d^   and    ^erwards  continued  in 
Moscow  till  winter  hud  rendered 
his  retreat  almost  impossible,  under 
the  hope  that  the  eibperor  Alezan*. 
dcr  might  have  been  induced  to 
make  peace.    This,  doubtless,  in- 
fluenced his  conduct ;  but  whoever 
ha$  studied  the  character  o£  obsti- 
nate people,   must  be  convinced 
that  at  last,  when  their  obstinacy 
has  got  te  its  greatest  height,,  they 
persevere  in  the  coarse  which  must 
lead  to    their  ruin^r  without   any 
even  the  most  absurd  and  ground- 
less hope  of  extricating  themselves. 
The  impulse,  in  this  state  of  the 
mental  disorder,  (for  so  it  may  be 
denominated  and  classed,)  19  blind, 
and  almost  mechanical.     So  it  pro- 
bably was  with  Bonaparte,  when 
he  determined  to  remain  so  long  at 
Moscow.  . 

,  But  his  obstinacy  operated  in 
giving  rise  to  his  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  In  influencing  his 


conduct  during  that  invasion ;  for, 
as  we  have  remarked  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  he  was  prompted 
to  this  invasion  by  his  hatred  of 
England,  and  his  anxiety  to  estsK 
blish  the  continental  system.  Had 
he  not  been  most,  obstinately  bHod, 
he  must  have  perceived  that  the 
continental  system  could  not  be 
carried  into  general  or  permaofint 
effect ;  and  thai,  even  if  it  could^  it 
must  have  involved  the  ruin  ^f 
Europe,  and  of  Fiance  along  with 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  very 
briefly,  and  widi  some  unavoidable 
repetitions,  to  .trace  the  causes  of. 
Bonaparte's  discomfiture  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812;  and 
we  believe  that  our  mode  of  class- 
ing these  causes  under  two  distinct 
heads— one  clas^  originating  with 
Russia,  and  the  other  with  Bona* 
parte,  himself — will,  on  examina* 
tion,  be  found  to  be  satisfactory  as. 
well  as  just.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, cannot  well  be  exhausted,  as 
it  is  fruitful  of  reflections  and  of 
salutary  teaching,  to  the  statesman, 
tlie  moralist,  and  the  philosopher. 

Nor  is  the  German  campaign, 
the  events  of  which  we  are  about 
to  detail,  less  wonderful*  or  instruc- 
tive, or  less  consolmg  to  the  friends 
of  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  Europe.  Its  events,  indeed, 
have  been  so  numerous  and  rapid, 
they  touch  upon  the  welfare  of  such 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  must  affect  so  perma- 
nently the  interests  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  view  them  with  that  steady 
•  attention  which  is  ~  necessary  for 
their  methodical  and  luminous  nar- 
ration* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bonaparte  in  Paris  at  ihe  Beginning  of  ISlS^^Meeiing of  iJie  Legislative 
Body —his  Speech  to  them — introduces  it  by  adverting  to  the  Retreat  qjT 
the  British  in  Spain  after  the  Battle  of  Salamanca — the  Colouring^he 
gives  to  ^  his  Disasters  in  the  Russian  Campaign —inveighs  against  England 
'•^the  whole  Complexion  of  tTie  Speech  warlike —Expose  qf  thJ^  French 
Bmpre  in  1813 — Population —Jgriculture — Marine— Commerce — Re^ 
marks  on  ii-r- Great  Efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  begin  the  Campaign  o/"  1813 
'-^collects  a  targe  Force  on  the  Banks  of  the  Elbe— The.  Empress  appointed 

,  Regent— He  leaves  Paris  for  the  Jlrmy^^  Preparations  and  Movements  of 
the  Russians — Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  entering  Prussia 
— The  King  of  Prussia  joins  him—Saxony  entered  by  the  Allics^^Procla^ 
motion  to  the  Saxons — Slate  of  Satony,  and  its  Monarch — Tlie  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden — Remarks  on  the  Treaty  between  hm  and  Britain—' 

^-  Denmark  attempts  to  make  Peace — Louis  X VI llih's  Address  to  the  People 
of  France, 


IN  how  different  a  situation  were 
'^the  affairs  of  ^^onaparte  at  the 
trbmmencement  of  vbe  year  1812 
from  what  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1813  !  At 
the  former  period  every  thing  was 
prosperous,  except  perhaps  the  war 
m  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  it  was 
generally  imagined,  he  might  at  any 
time  turn  in  his  favour,  by  sending 
a  larger  army  there.  Russra,  in» 
deed,  seemed  to  be  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied under  the  operation  of  those 
.  hard  terms  to  which  she  hnd  sub- 
mitted at  the  peace  of  Tilsit :  "but 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
she  would  hazard  another  war  ;  or, 
if  she  did,  that  she  would  be  success- 
ful in  it.  Bonaparte^  however,,  in 
order  to  keep  her  in  di:e  submission 
to  his  will,  .or  to  puijish  her  if  bhe 
should  prove  restless  and  refractory, 
had  been  long  employed  ir*  assem- 
bling a  large  force,  which  he  gra- 
dually, either  under  various  pre- 
texts, or  without  assigning  any  pre- 
text, brought  up  near  the  Russian 
frontiers ;  while  the  subserviency  of 
Prussia  to  his  will,  his  absolute  com- 
mand of  her  fortresses  which  are 


situated  near  Russia,  and  his  alliance 
and  family  connexion  with  Austria, 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  easy 
conquest  of  Russia  whenever  lit? 
should  think'it  proper  to  attack  her." 
At  length,  after  all  his  prepar:i- 
tions  were  made ;  after  he  bad  as- 
sembled a  greater  array  than  even 
Ije  at  any  former  period  h»d  brought 
together,,  and  had  called  to  himself 
all  his  most  able  and  experienced 
generals  j-*-he  declared  war  against 
Russia,  crossed  the  Niem^n,  ad- 
vanced into  the  very  heart  of  her 
territories,  and  gained  possession  of 
her  ancient  capital.  These  circum- 
stances had  all  the  appearance  of 
victory  and  success ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tlie  people  of  France,  who 
hever  minutely  or  suspiciously  scru- 
tinize what  seems  to  contribute  to 
their  national  glory,  conceived  that 
tlieir  emperor  had  now  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Even  when  he  at  last  re- 
treated from  Moscow,  his  bulletins 
assured  his  subjects- that  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding,  to. 
Smolensko,  which  would  be  not  a 
retrograde  movement,  since  it  woul  d 
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m  Sict  phce  him  nearer  Petersbnrff 
thiiB  he  vras  when  at  Moscow;  and 
since  the  latter  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  K^u^phy  and  was  now  no 
loiter  fit  for  his  army,  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  other 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire. 

After  the  buDetin  was  received 
m  Paris  which  announced  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army  from 
Moscow,  their  imelligence  in'  that 
city  from  Russia  was  very  tneagre 
and  imperfectt  till  the  celebrated 
29th  bulletin  reached .  them :  and 
what  a  contrast  vms  that  bulletin  to 
all  which  had  ever  proceeded  from 
tlieir  emperor !  He,  who  had  always 
detaifed  victories  the  most  splendid, 
who  had  in  no  ambiguous  language 
held  himself  out  as  superior  to  all  the 
casualties  of  war,  now  was  obliged  - 
to  confess  that  his  army  was  broken 
in  spirits,  weakened  in  numbers,  and 
that  it  was  returning  towards  France 
defeated  and  harassed  by  theTartars 
of  Asia.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  (he  Pari- 
sians, when,  immediately  after  the 
receipt,  of  this  fatal  bulletin,  their 
emperor' made  his  appearance  in  his 
good  city  of  Paris  ^  and  it  is  still 
n)oi;e  difficult  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments of  Bonaparte  on  this  occasion. 
With  respect  to  the  Parisians,  what- 
ever they  felt  or  thoijght,  they  were 
obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  con- 
ceal, as  the  system  of  polite  was,  if 
possible,  enforced  with  more  than 
usual  rigour  and  vigilance,  in  con- 
.  sequence  of  the  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful return  of  the  emperor. — 
Of  the  rtiture  and  poignancy  of  his 
feelings  we  may  perhaps  form  some 
faint  and  imperfect  idea,  when  we 
reflect  on  his  natural  disposition 
and  his  acquired  habits.  By  nature 
gloomy,  irascible,  and  ambitious; 
i>j  habit  and  success  wound  up  to 


Xh6  belief  that  he  was  something 
more  than  mortal,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  hi- 
therto-chimerical cliaracter  of  a  uni- 
versal conqueror ;— the  madness  of 
his  nt^e  and  disappointment  must 
have  oeen  extreme,  at  the  total 
failure  of  that  scheme  of  ambition 
which  V-.1S  to  have  crowned  his 
hopes,  and  on  which .  he  had  fixed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Thus  changed  in  power,  in  feel- 
ings, and  in  prospects,  the  Pansians 
saw  their  emperor  at  the  beginning 
ofHie  year  1813;  and  they,  as  well 
as  Europein  general,  wereextremely 
anxious  for  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lative body,in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  develop  his  future  plans, 
and  perceive  in  what  manner  he 
would  gloss  over  his  disasters  and 
defeats.  On  the  14«th  of  February 
he  met  the  legislative  bod)',  and 
delivered* to  them  his  formal  ad- 
dress ;  in  the  style,  manner,  and  to- 
pics  of  which  there  was  no  proof  of 
overthrown  hopes  of  disappointed 
ambition.  He  began  by  adverting 
to  the  war  in  the  p?ninsula,  and 
poured  out  his  indignation,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  against  this  nation  : 
the  English  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  Russian  war  to  malce  great  ef- 
forts in  the  peninsula;  but  their 
hopes  were  deceived  ;  after  suffer* 
ing  great  losses,  tliey  had  been  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  a  topic 
where  he  could  with  some  semblance 
of  justice  claim  success,  he  turns 
abruptly  to  the  Russip.n  campaign  : 
according  to  him,  the  Russian  ar- 
mies* could  not  stand  before  tlie 
French  armies  :  Moscow  fell  into 
his  power.  What  then,  it  might  ho 
asked,  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  all  his  victories? 
TheTartars,  accordinrj^  to  him,  de- 
stroyed and  Idid  waste  the  country 
X  4«  which 
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which  they  were  called  on  todefend : 
gratifying  their  ancient  hatred  of 
the  Muscovites,  diey  burnt  50  towns 
and  4000  villages :  still,  however, 
he  contends,  success  remained  with 
bim :  even  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow  changed  in  no  respect  the 
prosperous  state  of  his  affairs.  "But 
the  excessive  and  prenjature  rigour 
of  the  winter  brought  down  a  heavy 
calamity  upon  my  army.  In  a  few 
Bights  I  saw  every  thing  change : 
I  experienced  great  losses.  They 
would  have  broken  my  heart,  if  in 
these  great  circumstances  I  cenld 
have  been  accessible  to  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  the  interest, 
the  glory,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  my  people  !'*  Perhaps  no  part  of 
any  speech  which  Boiiaparte  ever 
delivered,  unfolds  more  clearly  his 
character  than  this  does  which 
we  have  just  quoted :  in  it  there  is 
a  mixture  of  affected  sensibility, 
which,  when  we  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  from  whom  it  pio- 
ceeds,  is  truly  disgusting :  and  yet 
what  shall  we  tliinK  cf  die  character 
of  the  people  to  whom  these  senti- 
.  ments  were  addressed,  and  on  whom 
he  expected  they  would  make  a  fa- 
vourable impression ! 

From  this  topic  he  again  reverts 
to  England :  her  image,  indeed, 
seems  to  haunt  his  imagination: 
the  joy  of  England  was  excessive 
when  she  learnt  his  misfortunes: 
already  she  began  to  partition  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  French  em- 
pire, and  to  offer  them  as  the  re- 
ward of  treason.  But  against  her  Bo- 
naparte brings  a  still  more  grievous 
charge ;  a  charge  singular,  indeed, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  proceeded 
from  6ne  who  was  the  child  and 
cbaippion  of  Jacobinism :  '*  The 
agents  of  England  propagate  amon^ 
all  our  neighbours  the  spirit  of  revolt 
agaidst  sovereigns*  England  {dishes 
to  see  the  whSe  continent  become 


a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all  the  firiea 
of  anarchy;  but  Providence  design- 
ed herself  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war."  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  Bonaparte's  mind 
is  visible  through  every  part  of  this 
speech  ;  and  his  anxiety  to  convince 
the  French  nation  that  he  is  desirous 
of  peace,  is  clearly  seen  struggling 
with  his  determination  not  to  sacri- 
fice any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  peace !  "The  French  dy- 
nasty reigns,  and  will  reign  in  Spain. 
I  am  satisfied  with  all  my  allies :  I 
will  abandon  none  of  them :  I  will 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  states: 
the  Russians  shjul  return  into  their 
frightful  climate,  I  desire  peace ; 
it  is  necessary  to  the  world ;  four 
times  since  the  rupture  which  id- 
lowed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  I  have 
proposed  it  in  a  solemn  manner. 
I  will  never  make  any  but  an  ho- 
nourable peace,  and  one  conform* 
able  to  the  interests  and  grandeui 
of  my  empire.  My  policy  is  noi 
mysterious:  I  have  stated  all  th< 
sacrifices  I  could  make." 

These  sentiments  must  have  beer 
suflicient  to  prove  to  the  people  ol 
Fr4nce,  that  peace  was  far  from 
them ;  but  the  next  topic  in  th< 
speech  still  more  completely  ba 
nished  the  expectation  of  .such  ai 
event :  in  it  he  dwells  with  grea 
bitterness  on  the  maritime  war,  a 
he  styles  it :  as  long  as  it  lasts,  hi 
subjects  must  be  prepared  to  mat 
great  sacrifices ;  and  a  peace,  whicl 
permitted  England  to  retain  he 
maritime  superiority,  or  which  sane 
'  tioned  her  maridme  claims,  woul( 
be  a  bad  peace ;  and  which  woul 
make  them  lose  every  thiiig,  eve 
hope :  by  it  all  would  be  comprc 
mised,  even  the  prosperity  of  thei 
descendants.  The  allusion  to  a  nu 
ritime  peace  naturally  introduce 
the  war  between  America  and  Br 
tain ;  America  had  been  coxnpelk 
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to  fajiye  recourse  to  arms  in  order 
to  make  the  sovereignty  of  her  flag 
respected;  and  in  the  contest  in 
which  she  was  engaged  the  wishes 
of  all  the  world  accompanied  her ; 
if  she  be  siiccessful,  she  will  have 
credit  from  all  nations :  "  posterity 
will  say  that  the  old  world  had  lost 
its  rights,  and  that  the  new  Jut  re- 
conquered them." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
speech  acknowledged  that  great  re- 
sources would  be  wanted  to  meet 
the  expenses  which  circumstances 
demanded ;  but,  by  means'  of  the 
di£Ferent  measures  which  the  ii)i- 
nister  of  finance  would  propose,  no 
new  burdens  would  be  laid  on  the 
nation. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
tlie  analysis  and  extracts  which  we 
have  giyen,  that  the  tone  of  this 
speech  was  decidedly  warlikn :  but 
many  persons  were  still  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  situation  and  re- 
sources of  France  would  enable 
Bonaparte  to  carry  his  hostile  mea- 
sures and  plans  into  execution  ;  at 
least  into  such  speedy,  regular,  and 
complete  execution  as  would  re- 
place him  in  that  commaliding  sta-j 
tion  of  military  strength  in  which 
he  stood  before  he  entered  Russia. 
The  expose  of  the  situation  of  the 
French  empire,  and  the  report  of 
the  miniiter  of  finance,  were  there- 
fore looked  forward  to  with  very 
considerable  curiosity  and  Interest, 
as  likely  to  develop  the  means 
which  were  still  at  his  command 
for  prosecuting  the  war. 

There  is  always  so  much  finesse, 
and  so  strong  a  desire  to  produce 
effect,  in  die  French  official  papers, 
whether  of  a  civil,  political,  or  mi- 
litary description,  that  their  truth 
and  accuracy  cannot  be  safely  de- 
pended upon ;  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Bonapai'te  was 
^  this  tiioe  placed}  ij;  ^^aio  be  ex- 


pected that  more  than  usual  care 
would  be  taken  to  impose  on  the 
Frpnch  people,  and  if  possible  on 
%he  nations  of  Europe,  by  an  over- 
charged picture  of  the  prosperity, 
stren  gth  :j  an  d  resources  of  the  French 
empire.  We  must  therefore  make 
allowances  for  such  exaggeration 
in  examining  the  details  given  in  ' 
the  expose  ior  this  year ;  and  yet, 
after  all  due  allowance,  it  will  be 
found  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  France,  though  she  had 
robbed  most  of  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  in  order  to  save  herself 
as  much  as  possible  from  that  pres- 
sure, had  sufiFered  from  it  consi- 
derably more  than  Great  Britain. 

As  it'  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  represent  the  French 
empire  as  still  able  to  keep  on  foot 
irhmense  armies,  notwitbstandhig 
the  immense  drains  which  had  been 
made  on  her,  and  especially  that 
produced  by  the  acknowledged  fa- 
tality of  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
first  article  in  th*;  expose  related  to. 
the  ]X)pulation  of  the  empire.  In 
1789,  at  .the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  the  population  of  Old 
France  was  estimated  at  between 
25  and  26  millions :  the  population 
in  1813  was  rated  so  high  as  42 
millions  700,000  souls ;  of  which 
28,700,000  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ments  of  Old  France.  If  these  estir 
mates  were  correct,  it  would  make  ^ 
an  augmenution  of  2,500,000,  or 
one-tenth,  within  24  years.  Ye^  how 
trifling  is  that  augmentation  com- 
pared-with  that  which  took  place 
in  Great  Britain  in  less  than  one 
half  the  time,  viz.  between  1801  and 
1811!  The  agricultural  product  of 
France  (of  course  including  the  an- 
nexed departments)  is  estimated  at 
5,031,000,000  livres.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  this  estimate  with 
*  the  estimate  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Great  Britain ;    sinc^ 
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the  relative  prices  of  the  diflFerent 
articles  comprehended  under  the 
head  *  agricultural  produce,'  in  the 
two  countries,  must  be  first  accu- 
rately kno\yn.  Indeed  this  branch 
of  political  aritlimetic  has  always 
appeared  to  us  even  more  vaeue 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  omer 
branches  of  this  science;  if  it  de- 
serve diat  appellation ;  for  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  mere  rise  of  price,  or, 
iK'hat  is  the  same  tiling,  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of^money,  will 
apparently  increase  the  value  of  all 
articles,  vhile  the  actual  amount  of 
those  articles  remains  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  It  13  probable, 
however,  that  the  actual  amount  or 
real  yakie  of  agricultural  produce 
in  France  is  greater  than  it  is  in 
Britain,  as  many  of  the  airticles 
comprehended  under  this  head  in 
trance  are  .in  themselves  much 
more  valuable  tlian  those' whicli  are 
denom^ated  agricultural  produce 
in  this  country, 

A  still  more  favourable,  but  we 
suspect  a  very  overcharged  estimate 
is  given  of  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factures in  France :  those  of  silk, 
wool,  metal,  glass,  porcelain,  dec. 
are  stated  at  1,300,000,000  livres. 
It  is  added,  that  jxn^r  the  h^ad 
new  industry  a  most  important  re- 
volution is  preparing,  which  must 
change  all  the  commercial  relations 
existing  since  the  discovery  of  the 
indies ;  these  are  the  manufactures 
to  supply  the  place  of  sug^r,  indigo, 
and  cochineal.  Perhaps  no  passage 
in  this  elaborate  expose  more  plainly 
discovers  than  this  dqes  the  igno- 
ranee  or  the  deceit  of  the  French 
government:  they  must  have  known 
chat  all  the  substitutes  for  colonial 
sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  had 
either  proved  of  little  use,  or  had 
been  ol3tained  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  that, 
whenever  aa  opportunity  oflTered, 


colonial  produce  would  be  preferred 
to  those  substitutes ;  and  yet  they 
hold  out  the  idea,  that  France  could 
not  only  be  rendered  independent 
of  other  nations,  by  th^  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles,  but  would 
even  be  enriched  by  them. 

The  etportations  of  France  are 
Estimated  at  583,000,000:  the  im- 
portations,not  including  93,000,000 
of  specie,  at  257>000,000$  leaving  a 
favourable  balance  of  126,000^000  ; 
whereas  the  most  favourable  ba- 
lance under  the  ancient  govern- 
ment was  only  75,000^000.  By 
this  commerce  it  was  added  that 
France  was  enabled  to  have  900,000 
men  constantly  under  arms;  to 
maintain  100,000  sailors;  to  keep 
100  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
frigates,  complete  or  building ;  and 
16^  expend  every  year  from  120  to 
150  millions  in  public  works.  Cer* 
tainly  in  no  other  country  but 
France,  and  we  oould  hope  not 
generally  even  there,  could  such 

frctfs  misrepresentations  be  believed 
y  the  people.  The  qaesiion  natu- 
rally occurs.  With  what  countries 
is  this  cornmerce  carried  on  r  Not 
with  the  continental  states  of  Eu- 
rope, for  they  were  nearly  reduced 
to  ruin  by  the  spoliations  of  the 
French;  not  with  America,  for 
America,  though  she  did  contrive 
to  elude  our  ctuisers  sometinies> 
could  not  possibly  carry  on  a  com- 
merce with  France  to  one  tenth  of 
the  amount  represented.  Besides, 
it  might  be  asked,  where  were  the 
100  sail  of  the  line?  If  they  existed, 
and  there  were  100,0()0  sailors  to 
man  them,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
France  had  not  a  single  fleet  at  sea  ? 
But  it  fs  unnecessarv  to  press  this 
statement  more  closely ;  it  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  examination.  The 
other  articks  in  the  expos^  which 
relate  to  t^e  public  works,  the  inte- 
rior adnainistratioat  and  the  marine* 
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do  not  seem  to  require  any  parti- 
cular notice ;  they  a^e  sd>  drawn  wp 
in  tbe  same  maniicry  and  for  the 
S3LXDe  purpose. 

WiLit  eilect  this  expos^  pr9dQced 
in  France  we  arc  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  for  snch  were  the  restrictions 
on  the  press,  that  the  public  Teelings 
and  sentiments  were  never  permitted 
to  transpire  thmugh  the  means  of 
it,  except  when  they  were  flattering 
or  favourable  to  the  plans  and  views 
of  Bonaparte.  Unless,  however,  we 
suppose  that  the  FrencI^  people  are 
constituted  differently  from  man- 
kind in  general,  unless  we  can  sup* 
pose  that  all  the  natural  feelings 
and.atuchnoents  of  the  heart  are 
unknown  to  them,  ve  must  believe 
that  the  almost  universal  mourning 
occasioned  by  the  Russian  cam- 
paign tnust  have  greatly  diminished 
the  popularity  and  influence  of 
Bonaparte.  Still,  however,  his  ob- 
stinacy clung  to  him^  and  shortly 
iafter  his  return  to  Paris  a  new  con- 
scription was  ordered.  It  may  at 
jlrst  sieht  appear  strange,  tliat  he 
could  levy*'  this  con^ription ;  hut 
the  organization  for  that  purpose 
.was  so  perfect,  and  his  agents  so 
numerous  and  fgrmidable  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  ^hat  the 
conscription  met  with  much  less  op- 
position thun  might  hav^  been  ex- 
pected. Ihe  gens  d'armes  weie  the 
persons' em  ployed  on  this  occasion : 
these  he  never  called  upon  (o  go  on 
foreign  service ;  and  in  return  for 
{his  exemption,  and  pther  privileges 
conferred  upou  the;n,  they  were 
uncommonly  aciivc  and  rigorous 
in  enforcing  tlie.  conscription.  The 
number  of  men  to  be  raised  was 
300,000;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering 
picture  of  the  population  of  France 
drawn  in  the  expose,  this  number 
could  not  be  obtained  unless  boys 
^^  old  m^a  werMaken ;  and  the 


proportion  of  these,  compared  witk 
those  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  very 
great.  The  conscripts  were  marched 
off,  as  f:ist  as  they  were,  raised,  to 
join  what  was  still  called  the  grand 
army :  but  of  what  number  of  mea 
that  army  was  composed,  or  even 
wheie  it  was  stationed,  the  French 
pe^)ple  could  not  possibly  learn  from 
their  own  newspapers ;  and  all  other 
sources  of  information  wg«  debar- 
red them.  * 

But  though  Bonaparte  found 
much  less  difficulty  than  was  anti- 
cipated in  raising  men,  the  state  of 
tlie  French  finances  was  not  sudiy 
even  by  die  representation  of  his 
owi)  minister  of  finance,  as  to  pro* 
raise  him  abundant  and  regular 
means  of  supporting  his  army: 
he  was  now,  indeed,  placed  in  iL 
novel  situation.  In  all  his  former 
wars  he  had  supported  his  troops 
by  the  contributious  which  he  raised 
on  the  conquered  countries ;  to  ust 
his  own  words,  he  made^war  sup- 
port war  r  but  ail  these  sources  were 
now  dried- up  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  look  to  France  itself  for  ihe 
means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in 
Germany.  Had  the  state  of  France, 
indeed,  been  snch  as  was  repre- 
sented in  the  expos^  there  mighc 
not  have  been  much  difficulty  in 
raising  a  portion  of  the  necess^irjr 
.  supplies;  though,  from  the  lojir 
state  of  confidence  and  credit  in 
that;  country,  the  actual  resource<j 
could  not  be  available  to  their  uU. 
most  extent.  But  v/hqn  the  repre- 
sentations given  in  the  expose  wcie 
put  to  the  test,  it  was  f(jund  that 
they  were  very  erroneous ;  a«d  only 
a  government  as  completely  despo- 
tic and  disregardless  of  private  pro- 
perty as  that  of  Bonaparte  could 
have  raised  the  money  that  he  actu- 
ally did. 

By   meaps  ^  of   tit  is   despotism^ 

aided  by  uncozDi^on  exertion  and 

activity, 
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activity,  he  succeeded,  by  the  be^ 
ginning  of  April,  in  '  collecting  a 
large  naftierical  fprce  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe ;  though  that  force,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  was  of 
a  very  different  description  from 
the  veteran  army  which  be  had  lost 
in  Russia.  His  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery were  particularly  inferior ;  and 
it  was  on  these  two  branches,  espe- 
cially the  artillery,  that  the.  French 
used  to  depend  for  their  victories : 
it  is  even  Said  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  lost  upwards  of  1000 
pieces  of  cannon  in  Russia,  he  w^s 
under  die  necessity  of  supplying 
his  army  in  a  great  measure  witli 
cannon  from  the  ships  at  Antwerp, 
which  were  of  course  of  a  descrip- 
tion by  no  means  suited  for  military 
purposes. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
form  of  a  provisional  government 
during  his  absence :  he  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  in  his 
Russian  campaign,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  taken  no  measures  respect- 
ing the  government  of  France  while 
the  king  .of  Rome  was  a  minor, 
that  he  resolved  to  guard  against 
all  accidents  for  the  future.  Ac- 
cordingly his  empress  was  regularly 
declared  regent  during  his  absence ; 
and  the  king  of  Rome  was  nomi- 
nated, in  a  more  solemn  manner 
than  heretofore,  his  successor.  It 
is  probable  that  the  appointment  of 
the  empress  as  regent  had  other  ob- 
jects in  view :  Bonaparte  knew  well 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
Parisians ;  he  knew  that  the  best 
node  of  drawing  oflF  their  thoughts 
and  speculations  from  the  disasters 
that  had  occurred,  or  might  occur, 
was  by  keeping  up  the  splendour, 
bustle  and  pageantry  of  a  court ; 
and  this  could  be  done  with  tlie  best 
effect  by  investing  his  empress  with 


the  name  and  dignity  of  regen 
Having  thus  taken  what  he  coi 
ceived  to  be  all  due  precai 
tions,  and.  sent  on  before  him  in 
mense  bodies  of  troops,  he  close 
the  session  of  the  legislative  bod 
in  a  speech  full  of  his  usual  coi 
fidence  and  haughtiness,  in  whic 
he  led  them  and  the  French  natic 
to  expect,  that  on  the  banks  of  tl 
Elbe  he  should  regain  all  tho: 
laurels  which  he  had  lost  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  pr 
parations  which  Bonaparte  mac 
for  the  commencement  of  a  Ge 
man  campaign,  it  will  be  now  pr 
per  to  advert  to  the  condition  ar 
preparations  of  those  powers  wl 
were  to  oppose  him.  The  emper< 
Alexander,  fully  sensible  of  the  ii 
portance  of  pushing  forward  wl 
his  army  while  the  enemy  were 
a  state  of  confusion  and  weaknei 
lost  no  time  in  advancing  into  tl 
north  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  1 
crossed  his  own  boundaries  in 
Prussia,  he  ordered  a  declaratii 
to  be  issued,  explanatory  of  1 
motives  and  views:— the  Russi; 
army  came  not  as  the  foes,  but 
the  friends,  of  the  Prussians:  tb 
came  to  assist  them  in  their  eflFbi 
to  free  themselves  from  the  tyrani 
of  France ;  to  raise  Prussia  lo  th 
rank  and  importance  among  t 
nations  of  Europe  which  she  h; 
held  previous  to  Jier  subiugati 
by  Bonaparte.  Already  ,had  o 
of  her  generals  emancipated  hii 
self,  ^and  the  army  which  he  coi 
manded,  from  the  degradation 
a  foreign  yoVe;  and,  instead 
lighting  under  the  command  of  t 
enemy  of  Germany,  had  joined  t 
standard  of  Russia.  The  eropei 
Alexander  felt  no  hostility  agaii 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  he  knew  w 
the  embarrassing  and  compulse 
situation  in  wbicb  he  had  be 
ptSace 
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ptaced;  he  could  make  due  al* 
lowance  for  that  situation ;  and  he- 
had  good  reason  to  hope  that,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit  him, 
he  would  extricate  hi  n) self  from 
it.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed :  the  French  at  first,  when 
thef  perceived  that  they  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  Ber- 
lin, seemed  to  have  had  a  plan  of 
carrying  off  this  monarch  with  them ; 
but  not  being  able,  or  not  deeihing 
it  politic,  to  carry  it  into  execution j 
he,  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  mas- 
ter, joined  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  and  congratulations  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Berlin  when  tlie  Russian 
troops  entered  that  city:  Prussia 
indeed  had  been  more  degraded, 
and  had  perhaps  suffered  more  by 
the  tyranny  of  Bonap£irte  than  any 
other  part  of  Germany :  and  in  no 
other  part  was  there  such  deadly 
hatred  of  the  French  ;  it  pervaded 
all  ranks  and-classes  of  the  people ; 
and  they  prepared  to  display  and 
exercise  that  hatred  in  its  full  ven- 
geance as  soon  as  they  were  freed 
from  the  French.  Prussia  indeed 
was  almost  exhansted  ;  and  had 
not  the  mass  of  the  people  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  contest,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  have 
rendered  her  an  eSectual  ally  of 
Russia  :  but  with  the  popular  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  pervad- 
ed every  bosom,  Prussia  was  des- 
tined to  act  a  conspicuous  and 
most  honourable  part  in  avenging 
her  own  wrongs  and  tliose  of  Ger- 
many. Her  armies  were  put  on 
the  best  footing :  Blucher,  who 
had  immortalized  himself  by  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
had  a  leading  and  extensive  com- 
mand. Indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  wise  policy  of  the  conti- 
nental sovereigns^  in  the  arduous 


and  awful  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  to  select  those  ge- 
nerals against  whom  Bonaparte  had 
displayed  the  greatesr  rancour: 
they  thus  secured  themselves  from 
treachery,  while  they  palled  forth 
all  the  talents  of  their  commanders* 
Besides  the  regular  army  of  Prussia, 
the  landwehr  or  militia  were  called 
out:  nothing 'more  was  necessary 
to  form  them  than  permission  from 
their  sovereign  ;  they  were  all  so 
an)[iou5  to  co-operate  in  the  deliver- 
ance and  defence  of  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russian  army 
continued  to  advance  ;  arid,  havin? 
liberated  great  part  of  Prussia,  di- 
rected their  efforts  towards  the  li- 
beration of  Saxony.  To  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  fairest  portion  of 
Germany  count  Wittgenstein,  vfho 
Commanded  the  Russian  army,  ad- 
dressed a  most  noble  and  inspiriting 
'proclamation :  he  entered  their 
country,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend  :  he  came  in  the  name  of  his 
emperor  to  release  all  Germany 
from  their  shameful  yoke.  They 
had  been  forsaken  by  their  king,  ' 
who  still  continued  attached  to  the 
French,  and  who  had  commanded 
them  to  remam  quiet :  but  did  they 
not  perceive  that  their  king  was  in 
fact  a  prisoner?  that  he  durst  not  de- 
clare his  real  sentiments?  could  they 
suppose  that  a  German  king,  who 
had  been  long  compelled  to  sacrifice 
Saxon  blood  to  French  ambition, 
would  order  ihem  to  remain  quiet 
at  a  period  when  inactivity  was  a 
crime — a  crime  against  themselves, 
against  the  human  race?  They 
ought  not  to  look  to  his  proclama- 
tions at  present ;  but  to  his  former 
conduct  and  character  before  be  be- 
came the  prisoner  of  the  French. 
Judging  from  that  conduct  and 
character,  rfcey  must  be  convinced 
that  he  was  desirous  of  the  inde- 
pendence 
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p^ndence  and  pros})crity  of  Saxony: 
but  could  Saxony  be  prosperous  or 
independent,  while  her  soil  was 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  a 
•Frenchman?  Now  was  the  time 
xii  delivery  from  tlieir  accursed 
yoke.  .Could  they  forget  their 
Saxon  ancestors,who  had  combated 
with  so  much  glory  to  themselves 
an  ambitious  emperor  of  the  Franks, 
who  was  called  Charlemagne  ?  But 
they  had  been  oppressed  by  a  mo- 
dern Charlemagne ;  by  one  who 
had  all  the  ambition,  and  much 
more  cruelty  than  the  former  Char- 
lemagne. Did  they  recollect  what 
was  the  condition  of  their  country 
before  the  French  entered  it  ?  how 
peaceful,  how  flourishing,  how 
,  nappy !  Did  they  witness  in  what 
'  a  state  it  was  now  ?  did  they  feel 
BO  desire  to  contribute  to  its  resto- 
ratiSn  to  its  former  state?  Was 
^very  spar^  of  liberty  and  patri- 
otism extinguished  in  their  bo-, 
ipms  ?  He  trusted,  not :  but  if 
they  remained  inactive,  they  were 
ito  longer,  in  his  estimation,  Ger- 
mans :  he  would  not  treat  them  as 
stich.  "  Whoever  is  not  for  liber- 
ty, is  against  her.  Therefore 
choose  !  accept  eitlier  my  fraternal 
offer,  or  meet  my  sword.  Join  me 
to  restore  your  king,  and  you  shall 
have  a  free  king,  and  be  called  free 
Saxons.  Up !  up  !  and  arm  your-- 
selves ;  were  it  eVen  only  witli 
sickles  and  scytl>es  and  cudgels: 
drive  the  stranger  from  your  soil. 
You  shall  always  find  me  and  my 
Russians  with  the  valiant  Prussians 
wherever  danger  is  most  promi- 
nent. Already  has  the  vengeance 
rf  God  manifested  itself  on  the  iif- 
solent.  Believe  me,  w*  shall  con- 
quer I  The  long  forbearance  of 
God  is  exhausted.  We  shall  con-  ' 
qiier  !  I  speak  not  this  out  of  idle 
boasting,  but  ia  reliance  ou  God 


and  you,  and  in  the  just  and  sdcrd 
cause !  I"  . 

This  proclamation,  though  it 
undoubtedly  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Saxons,  did  not  at  the 
time  produce  the  consequencefi 
which  were  expected  from  it  :  the 
circumstances  of  their  sovereign 
being  still  with  the  French,  and  of 
a  large  portion  cf  the  country  he- 
ilig  occupied  by  them,  naturally- 
prevented  many  who  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  allies  from  join- 
ing them :  but  all  must  have  felt 
the  justice  of  the  observations 
wliich  the  proclamation  contained  : 
and  when  the  opportunity  did  oc- 
cur, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Safx:on^ 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Germans  and  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

In  our  last  volume  we  remarked 
on  the  siispicions  conduct  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden :  so  suspi- 
cious indeed  had  it  been,  that  many 
could  not  give  credit  eidier  to  his 
professed  enmity  to  Bonaparte  or 
his  attaohment  to  the  canse  of  the 
allies  :  from  certain  official  papers* 
however,  which  the  Swedish' court 
published  in  the  begmning  of  this 
year,  respecting  their  relations  ^riih 
the  government  of  France*  it  xvas 
evident  that  the  crown  prince  had 
committed  himself  so  far  with  Bo- 
naparte as  to  have  exposed  him- 
self to  the  indignation  of  the  tyrant. 
The  hope  again  excited"  by  these 
papers,  that  the  military  talents 
and  the  army  of  Bernadotte  would  at 
length  be  brought  into  action  in  £a» 
vour  of  the  allies,  was  considera- 
bly strengthened  by  treaties  which 
werfe  concluded  between  the  court 
of  Sweden  and  the  courts  of  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britam.  By  these 
treaties,  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  crown  prince  wis  im- 
inc4iately  to  be  employed  in  the 
'  cotntnoH 
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cotnmbn  cause  •  and  in  retam  for 
tjiis  accession  t)f  force,  Great  Bri-^ 
tain,  besides  granting  a  subsidy  to 
Sweden,  agreed  to  give  Mp  to  her 
the  island  of  Guad<uonpe,  and  to 
guaranty  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
ivhen  it  should  be  conquered  from 
the  Danes.  This  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, both  in  parliament  and  out  of 
it ;  with  regard  to  the  cession  of 
Guadaloupe,  it  iras  urged,  that  it 
was  against  the  law  and  usages  of 
nations,  to  give  away  any  conquest 
before  it  was  confirmed  to  the  con- 
queror by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  was  successfully 
ibown  by  an  appeal  to  the  clear 
and  decided  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  writers  on  the  1  iw  of  na- 
tions»  that  whatever  was  conquered 
bdonged  from  th^  very  moment  of 
conquest  to  tlie  nation  ^who  ac- 
quired it  by  force  of  arms ; 
*  and  that  that  i)ation  had  an  un- 
doubted right  (0  dispose  of  the 
conquest  in  any  manner  she  might 
deem  proper :  if  she  diose  to  give 
It  away  for  an  equivalent,  or  as 
free  gift  to  another  nation,  the  lat- 
ter might  accept,  liable  however 
to  the  risk  of  its  being  talcen  from 
b«-  by  that  nation  to  which  it  had 
previously  belonged.  This  how- 
ever was  entirely  an  affair  between 
the  nation  who  disposed  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  natiQn  who  accepted 
it ;  and  neither  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  any  claim  of  the  nation  from 
whom  it  hadi>een  wrested>  could 
justly  interfere. 

The  ffuarapve^,  on  the  part  of* 
Great  Britaint  of  the  Jclngdom  of 
Norway  involved  a  question  of  much 
more  difficulty:  there  could  be 
no  dottbty  as  Denmark  still  adhered 
to  the  caase  of  Bonaparte,  and  con* 
seqaemly  was  the  eneitiy  both  of 
Sweden  and  this  coontryi  that  either 
9f  them  had  a  i9ost  coq)plete  and 


unequivocal  ri;»ht  to'  conquer"  any 
part  of  the  Danish    possessions  1 
but  the  policy  of  the  conquest  was 
a  different  consideration.     The  al- 
lied powers  professed  to  be  making 
war  against  Bonaparte,  in  defence^ 
of  the  rights  Und  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  by  no  means  with  views  of 
ambition,  or  for   the   purposes  of 
conquest  or  aggrandizement.     It 
was  therefore  highly  desirable  and 
proper  that  they  should  most  scru^^ 
pulously  guard  against  every  thing 
like  the  appearance  of  selfish  at  - 
ambitious   views.      The   emperor 
Alexander,  after  having  ireed  his 
own  dominions  from  the  presence 
of  the  French,  lent  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  and  victorious  armies  to 
liberate  Germany  s    might  it  not 
tnenh'ave  been  expected,  that  the* 
crown  prince  would  gratuitously 
join  the  common  cause,'at  least  till 
'he  had   regained  Pomerania?  or 
was  it  necessary  to  bribe  him  in   , 
order  to  gain  his  co-operation  ?  He 
himself  seemed  so  sensible  of  the 
construction  which  would  naturally 
be  put  upon  his  conduct,  that  he 
declared  his  object  in  wishing  to 
gain  Norway,  was  not  the  extension 
of  the   Swedish   territory,  or  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition^  but    ' 
solely  the  security  pf  Sweden  itself; 
for  he  contended,  as  Norway  adr 
joined  Sweden,  ^he  king  of  Den- 
mark might  take  advantage  of  this 
circunistance,   and*  while  he  was 
employed  in  the  cause  of  Europe, 
invade  Sweden.   This  plea,  though 
futile  in  the  extreme,  was  admitted 
by  many  who  laid  claim  to  the  title  « 
of  politicians :  but  most  assuredly 
they  did  not  weigh  it  well.     Nor- 
way at  this  time  was  struggling 
witli  famine  and  most  extreme  mi- 
sery :   she  had  an  army  indeed^ 
but  it  was  so  ill  provided,  and  so 
destitute  of  provisions,  that  it  could 
not  act  on  the  offensive.    Nor  was 

there 
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there  anv  possibility  that  Norway 
could  be  a  lbrmid;ible  neighbour  to 
Sweden  while  Britain  was  so  pow- 
erful at  sea ;  for  this  country  had, 
and  could  as  long  as  she  pleased* 
cut  oflF  all  communication  between 
Norway  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  and  consequent- 
ly keep  the  Norwegians  in  such  a 
state  of  weakness  and  misery  as  to 
render  them  quite  impotent  against 
Swieden. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  how- 
ever, tliat  whefn  the  crown  prince 
found  that  Denmark  was  averse  to 
ccjdc  Norway  to  him,  he  declared 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  bi- 
shopric 'of  Drontheim,  on  the 
ground  that,  from  this  part  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden  was  most  accessible 
and  vulnerable :  but  Denmark  ab- 
solutely refused  to  give  up  even 
this;  justly  conceiving  that,  if  Swe- 
den was  most  accessible  and  vul- 
nerable fr^m  the  bishopric  of 
Drontheim,  if  that  were  ceded  to 
Sweden  the  whole  of  Norway 
would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  crovfn  prince^  At  length  Ber- 
Dadotte  consented  to  wave  his  pre- 
tensions to  any  pwrt  of  Norway 
till  the  •grand  object  of  'the  allies 
were  accomplished,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  all  his  means  and  talents 
towards  the  liberation  of  Germany. 
In  tl'iese  remarks  which  wie  have 
offered  on  his  conduct  at  the  be- 
ginning of  J813,  we  have  no  in- 
tention or  wish  to  call  in  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  to  Bo- 
naparte, or  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  whi^h  he  at  length  espoused ; 
but  we  must  tliink  Uiat  be  would 
have  shown  himself  a  more  disin- 
terested friend  of  that  cause  if  he 
had  embarked  in  it .  sooner,  and 
without  bargaining  so  skilfully  and 
keenly  for  his  co-operation. 

The  situation  and  the  prospects 
of  Denmark,  when  the  affairs  of 
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Bon jlparte  began  to  assume  an  nn 
favourable  appearance.  Were  ver] 
critical  and  perplexing  :  -our  attacl 
on  Copeifhagen  in.tlie  year  180' 
still  rankled^  in  the  heart  of  th( 
Danish  sovereign ;  and  it  is  highl] 
probable  that  in  this  feeling  a  larg< 
portion  of  his  subjects  sympathizec 
with  him  :  indeed  we  cannot  other 
wise  account  for  the  extreme  bit 
temess  with  which  tbey  carried  oi 
the  war  against  this  country,  '  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  whicl 
they  had  suffered  in  consequence  o 
that  war  j  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte 
the  subserviency  to  his  power,  b 
which  they  were  degraded  ;  apd  thi 
conviction  that,  when  they  ha( 
served  his  purpose,  and  when  h 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  agains 
Denmark^  it  would  be  changed  in 
to  a  department  of  the  great  cm 
pire, — must  have  weighed  with  th 
thinking  part  of  the  fianish  natior 
and  must  sometimes  have  alamiei 
the  apprehension  of  tlie  Danish  mc 
narch.  When  therefore  the  Km 
sian  campaign  had  proved  so  hii 
to  Bonaparte,  a  favourable  oppoi 
tunity  seemed  to  present  itself  fo 
throwing  off  his  alliance  :  beside! 
the  Diuiish  court  might  reasonabi 
be  afraid,  that^  as  they  were  n 
longer  protected  by  the  Frenc! 
they  would  be  attacked  by  th 
allies,  unless  they  made  peace  wit 
them.  It  is  much  to  the  honoo 
both  of  Denmark  and  of  Britaii 
that  the  former  made  the  propos: 
of  joining  tlie  allies  to  the  latter 
count  Bernstorff,  the  Danish  min 
ster,  came  to  London  for  that  pni 
pose;  but,  after  continuing  uiei 
for  some  time,  he  returned  withoi 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  objet 
of  his  mission.  The  grounds  ( 
llie  difference  between  the  trv 
courts  are-  not  -exactly  knowi 
though  it  is  generally  suppose< 
that  the  treaty  which  we  had  pn 
riouil 
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Tiously  concluded    with   Sweden, 
by  which  we  had  guarantied  Nor-  ^ 
way  to  that  power,  operated  prin- 
cijal\j  ac^ainsl  the  success  of  count 
Bemstorffl 

Thus  we  perceive,  that-,  at  the. 
commencement  of  1 8 1 .%  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
were  decidedly  against  France. 
Great  Britain  indeed  could  lend 
little  military  aid  in  Germany  ;  bu| 
she  was  fighting  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many in  Spain  ;  and,  as  usual,  she 
was  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. The  emperor  Alexander 
put  forth  all  his  might :  all  the  re- 
flouroes  of  his  extensive  but  un- 
wieldy empire  were  cheerfully  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  embarked.  Prussia,  greatly 
exhausted  by  the  exactions  and  con- 
tributions of  France,  could  not 
bring  into  the  field  very  numerous 
armies :  but  her  soldiers  were  aniw 
mated  by  the  best  spirit ;  her  gene- 
rals were  experienced,  and  not  only 
incorruptible,  but  animated  by  a 
deep  hatred  ^against  Bonaparte ; 
and  her  peasantry  were  eager  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  sovereign  and 
their  country.  The  army  which 
the  crown  prince  had  landed  in  Po- 
merania  was  composed  of  most  ex- 
cellent troops  ;  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  discipline  under  his  own 
imaiediate  inspection,  and  feeling 
towards  him  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, and  die  most  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

Notwithstanding  the  reverses 
which  Bonaparte  had  sustained,  and 
the  strength  of  the  powers  which 
were  now  united  against  liim,  yet 
it  was- natural  to  feel  apprehension 
respecting   the    issue  ot    the    ap- 

Eroaching  campaign.  The  eyes  and 
opes  of  Europp  were  therefore  di- 
lected  towards  the, emperor  of  Att- 
strta :  should  he  take  an  active  part 
against  his  <on»tn4aWy  the  success 
1813. 


of  the  allies  would  •  be  certain : 
should  he  be  neutral,  his  very  neu- 
trality, by  showing  that  he  no 
longer  was  afraid  of  Bonaparte,—*  • 
that  at  length  he  durst  refuse  that 
assistance,  which  doubtless  would 
be  demanded, — must  prove  advan* 
tageous'to  the  allies  :  of  his  decided 
and  zealous  hostility  to  them  thej 
could  entertain  no  fears ;  since,  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  at  that  pe. 
riod  of  it  when  v\e  event  was 
doubtful,  the  Austrian  auxiliary  ar- 
my had  very  faintly  or  reluctantly 
co.operated  with  the  French.  The ' 
hopes  of  the  allies,  witli  respect  to 
Austria,  were  raised  by  an  event 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year : 
for  the  auxiliary  army  of  that 
power,  which  had  been  censured 
by  Bonaparte  for  not  keeping  open 
his  line  of  communication  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retf-eat,  entered 
into  a  convention  with  the  Rus-; 
sians,  and  agreed  to  remain  neu-  ^ 
tral. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful, 
whether  Bonaj^arte,  in  the  German 
campaign  which  he  was  about  to 
commence,  would  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Murat  and  his  Neapolitan 
troops  ;  as  it  was  well  known*  that 
when  Bonaparte  committed  the 
command  of  the  remnant  of  his 
army  to  him,  on  his  desefting  it  at  - 
Smorgonie,  Murat  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  his 
master  also  quitted  Russia,  and  set 
off  for  Italy  5  indignant  at  the  ob- 
stinacy which  had'  sacrificed  so 
many  men,  and  put  the  sovereignty 
of  both  into  such  imminent  jeopar- 
dy. Murat  however,  probably  per- 
suaded that  his  own  power  and 
that  of  Bonaparte  must  stand  and 
fall  together,  at  length  consented 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  en-  . 
valry  in  the  German  campaign. 

Such  were   the  forces  on  each 

side :  but,  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte, 
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all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  Saxony  and  Wurtcmberg,  and 
to  the  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,inshort,all  the  German 
troops,  were  no  longer  held  to  him 
by  those  ties  which  formerly  united 
tliem  ;  nor  could  he,  after  the  de- 
fection of  D'York,  place  much  de- 
pendence upon  them.  While  on 
the  side  of  the  allies  one  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  of  the  most  bindibg 
and  animating  nature,  lived  in  them 
all:  sovereigns  and. soldiers  equal- 
ly partook  of  ft :  both  had  felt  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  and  both 
were  anxious  to  shake  it  off* 

The  allies  were  so  true  to  the 
principles  on'wkich  they  declared 
they  were  determined  to  carry  on 
the  war,  that  they  made  not  the 
l^st  eflFort  to  shake  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  in  France,  by  encourag- 
ing the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons 
there:   their  object  reaUy  was  to 


free  themselves  from  French  tyran- 
ny :  Uiey  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  o\ 
France.  But  the  princes  of  th< 
house  of  Bourbon  thought  the  re 
Verses  of  Bonaparte  presented  ai 
opportunity  which  they  ought  noi 
to  neglect,  of  appealing  to  th( 
French  nation ;  and  according!] 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Frana 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  Louii 
XVII  J.  It  was  a  cold  and  lifeles 
performance,  which  did  not  seen 
to  come  from  the  heart ;  and  whicl 
certiainly  was  not  calculated  ic 
warm  the  hearts  of  those  to  when 
it  was  addressed.  It  even  stoope< 
to  flatter  the  senate  of  Bcnaparte 
I^  appeared  from  the  answer  given 
by  ministers  in  parliament  to  sonte 
questions  put  to  0iem  respecting  it 
that  they  had  neither  audionse^ 
nor  advised  its  publication* 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  Russians  spread  themselves  over  the  narth-^west  tf  Germentf^entu 
Hamlurgh—Joy  of  the  Inhabitants  at  their  LiberaHon-^thetr  Jey^ 
short  Continuance— the  French  advance  against  it^^istressed  State  oi 
this  City -^Qr eat  Britain  lends  no  Assistance-^ the  Crown  Prince  r(/w« 
4o  send  Swedish  Troops  to  defend  it— the  Danes  at  first  defend  ity  andtrf' 
ierwards  sniffer  it  to  he  taken  by  the  French— Position  of  the  grand  Ail^ 
Armies— and  of  the  French  Armies— Bonaparte  s  Olject  m  the'Campaip 
— is  at  first  successful— the  Allies  retire  from  the  Saale,  and  concentrate 
their  Forces  on  the  Elster-^they  determine  to  attack  the  French^Mf^i^ 
mentsfor  that  Purpose— Battle  of  Lutxen—the  Allies  remain  Masters  e 
the  Field,  but  afterwards  retreat— the  French  advance  to  Dresden^^fre 
pare  to  attack  the  Allies  at  Bautzen— dreadful  Battle  there— the  AUiii 
again  retreat— the  French  occupy  greai  Part  of  Silesia — Armistice  can* 
eluded. 


HAVING  thus   detailed    the 
means  with  whidi  each  par- 
ty prepared  himself  for  entering 


into  the  mighty  contest  whkh  1^ 
about  to  take  place,  we  sbaDi  b^ 
fore  we  proceed  to  the  narrativt 
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of  the  contest  ifself,  briefly  relate 
tbe  events  which  occurred  in  tliose 
parts  of  Germany  over  which  die 
h'gfht  troops  of  Rua&ia,  and  especi- 
ally the  Cossacks,"*$pread  them- 
selves: and  ander  this  head,  the 
transactions  at  Hamburgh  have  a 
strong  claim  on  our  notice  and  in- 
terest 

As  the  Russians  naturally  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  the  people 
of  Germany,  as  soon  as  they. were 
freed  from' the  dread  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French,  they  conceiv- 
ed it  to  b6  their  policy  to  spread 
themselves  as  much  as  possible : 
accordingly,  early  in  1313,  their 
lip;bt  troops  pushed  down  the  banks 
of*  the  Elbe  towards  Hamburgh. 
The  liberation  of  this  city  was  de- 
sirable on  many  accounts :  it  had  suf- 
fered more  perhaps  than  any  other 
city  in  Germany  by.  the  oppression 
and  pillage  of  the  enemy :  u  it  were 
freed  from  them,  commerce  might 
again  be  carried  on '  witli  Great 
Bntain ;  and  the  Germans,  seeing 
trade  and  industry  revive,  would 
be  the  more  willing  to  rise  against 
the  French,  and  to  unite  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
those  blessings*  For  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  the  Russians 
actually  arrived,  the  inhabitants  of 
,  Hamburgti  were  tantalised  with  the 
hope  of  their  near  approach :  at 
length  they  entered  the  city  ;  and 
Berer  was  joy  superior  to  the  joy ' 
oftheHambturghers  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  saw  their  deliverers : 
they  again  breathed  the  air  of  free- 
don)  I  the  period  of  their  oppression 
and  def^radatioa  they  trusted  was 
at  an  end.  But  their  joy  and  tran- 
quillity and  liberty  were  to  be  but 
of  short  duration.  The  Russians 
had  nin  over  more  country  than 
they  could  keep  possession  of:  the 
French^  haTing  rallied  and^  collect- 
ed tkeir  icatcm4£v£es,  advanced 


against  Hamburgh  ;  and  this  de- 
voted city  could  expect  no  mercy 
from  them  if  it  again  fell  into  their 
possession.     TJiey  had  been  plun- 
dered    before :    their  youths    had 
been  dragged  away  by  the  conscrip- 
tion ;    but  this  would    be   mercy 
compared  to  what  tliey  ^ust  suffer 
if  the  French  again  entered  their 
city.       They    therefore    prepared 
every  means  of  defence :  the  youths 
pressed   forward   to   enrol  them- 
selves :   the  utmost  alacrity    and 
zeal  prevailed :  but  unfortunatdy 
discipline  and  skill  were,  wanting  ; 
and  tbe  enemy  were  gre^ltly  supe- 
rior in  tvumbers.  -  %. 
.    Under    these   critical    circum- 
stances, the  people  "of  Hamburgh    • 
looked  for  assistance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain*: a  few  gun-boats  sent  up  the 
Elbe  might  have  'protected    the 
city — but  they  came  not :  Britain,  to 
whom  the  possession  of  Haml^urgh 
by  the  French  was  highly   detri- 
mental, did  not  stir  in  her  defence. 
The  enemy  came  nearer ;  theygain- 
ed  possession  of  the  suburbs :  the 
armed  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh 
fought  with  remarkable  bravery,— 
but    their  bravery    was    in   vain. 
They  then  ap^plied   to  the  crown  ' 
prince  of  Sweden :  he  had  a  large 
force  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
which  hitherto  had  been  inactive* 
and  part  of  this,  it  w^s  supposed, 
he  might  have  spared  for  die  pro- 
tection of  the  city.     But  he  refused 
to  divide  his  troops : — Hamburgh, 
he  said,  would  follow  the  general 
fate    of  the  war.      If  Bonaparte 
were  decidedly  beaten,  it  would  be*- 
come  permanently  free ;  but  to  beat 
him  decidedly,  it  was  necessary  not 
tcr  drfvw  off  any  part  of  the  allied 
army' for  minor  objects.     The  in^ 
habitants  of  Hamburgh  now  gav^ 
themselves  up  for  lost:  diey pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  immedj* 
ate  capture  of  their  cityi   wheii 
Y2                  the 
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the  Danes  from  Altona  most  un- 
expectedly offered  their  as&istaiice. 
The  motive  and  object  of  the 
Dani^sh  government  in  thus  oppo-> 
sing  Bonaparte  are  not  known : 
that  they  were  sincere- at  the  time 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  for  they 
proved  their  sincerity  by  the  firm 
,resistance  which  they  mrade  to  the 
French  troops.  At  last,  probably 
after  they  found  that  the  missioi)  of 
their  ambassador  to  the  court  pf 
St.  James  was  likely  to  be  fruitless, 
they  withdrew  their  protection 
from  Hamburo^h ;  but  not  until 
they  had  stipulated  with  Da^Koust, ' 
•vho  commanded  the  French  army, 
that  the  citizens  should  not  be  plun* 
dered  quite  so  much  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  plundered  them. 

Many  other  places  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  of  which  the 
Russians  had  obtained  temporary 
possession,  soon  fell  again  into  tlie 
power  of  the  enemy :  indeed  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  arranged  with 
little  skill,  policy,  or  foi'esfght,  by 
the  Russians,  as  it  would  have  been 
much  more  wise  in  them  to  have 
secured  what  they  wrested  from 
the  French,  rather  than  to  have  ex- 
posed the  inhabitants  to  the  sharp- 
ened fury  and  revenge  of  the 
enemy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Bonaparte  left  Paris,  early  in  the 
month  of  April,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  :  the  principal 
body  of  his  old  troops^  the  remnant 
of  those  yffho  had.  escaped  out  of 
Russia,  were  under  Beauharnois  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Magde- 
burghl  but  as  soon  as  Bonaparte 
assumed  the  command  of  the  new 
levies,  this  general  began  to  move 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Saale, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  junction  with 
him;  while  he,  on  his  part,  de^ 
hmcied  froth  the  Thuringian  moun- 


tains. At  this  period  the  m^in 
armies  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Prus^ans  were  concentrating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic; — 
Wittgenstein's  head  quarters  being 
twenty  miles  to  the  UQrth,  and 
Blucher's  thirty  miles  to  the  south 
of  that  city,  while  D'York  was  in 
advance  of  Wittgenstein.  The  two 
main  armues  of  the  French  evi-' 
dently  intended  to  form  a  junction 
near  Jena. 

The  left,  under  the  command  of 
Ney,  about  the  middle  of  April 
was  in  front  of  Erfurt;  while  the 
corps  of  Bbrtrand,  which  formed 
the  extremity  of  die  right  wing, 
had  at  the  same  date  reached  Co- 
bourg:  in  the  rear  of  Ney,  al  Gotha, 
Marmont  was  posted,  and  Berthier 
behind  him.  On  the  19th  of  ^at 
month  there  was  a.  sharp  affair  be- 
tween a  body  of  Prussians  and  the 
advance  of  Ney's  corps  under  the 
command  of  Souham  :  the  contest 
took  place  near  Weimar:  the  Prus- 
sians behaved  nobly :  they  drove 
the  enemy  thrice  through  that 
town ;  but  ar  length  were  obligal 
to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  jmd 
retreated  behind  Jena.  Towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  aa verse  armies  were 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Saale, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  general 
engagement  would  soon  take 
place. 

So  far  Bonaparte  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  his  plan  of  the 
campaign  into  execution;  for  his 
plan  evidently- was»  to  concentrate 
his  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  jhat 
river,  near  the  extensive  plain  of 
Lutzen.  His  army,  *  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  army  of  the  allies, 
he  hpped  would  on  this  pl^in  fight 
to  great  advantage.  It  seems  t€ 
have  hi^en  the  intention  pf  the  allies, 
by  the  Jjarly  junction  of  Bhichei 
and  WitteensteiOi  to  have  com* 
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pelled  Beanhamois  to  have  retreat- 
ed ;  but  their  junction  having  been 
delayed,  the  French  general  was 
enabled  to  move  up  the  Saale, 
while  Ney  descended  its  left  bank, 
and  Bertrand  its  right.  During 
the  movements  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  the  French,  though  thej^ 
ultimately  effected  their  object,  en- 
countered a  formidable  opposition  ; 
for  Labristoh  and  Macdonald  en- 
dcavpured  for  three  days  succes- 
sively to  force  a  passage  at  three 
points,  and  it  was'  only  at  the  third 
attempt  that  they  succeeded.  In 
consequence  of  these  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  ^was 
judged  prudent  for  the  allies  to  re-, 
tire  from  the  Saale,  and  concen- 
trate their  forces  on  the  Elster. 
On  the  morping  of  the  1st  qf  May 
the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Borna 
witli  the  reserve  j  and  the  last  divi- 
sion of  general  Tormasoff's  corps 
having  crossed  the  Elbe  a  few  days 
before,  and  moved  forward  by 
forced  marches  tqwards  the  Elster, 
the  whole  allied  army  was  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  May  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boma  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
The  soih  in  this  part  of  Germany  is 
dry  and  light,  the  country  unco- 
vered and  open;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
with  many  hollow  ways  and  mill- 
streams,  the  former  not  discernible 
till  nearly  approached.  In  the 
course  of  the.  1st  of  Mav  count 
Wittgenstein  reconnoitred  the  coun- 
try, and  the  situation  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy :  the  great 
masses  of  the  French  were  be- 
tween 'Lutzen  and  Weissenfels ; 
but  there  were  several  indications 
that  they  intended  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Leipsic.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  movements  and 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 


coutit  Wittgenstein  gave  orders  for 
several  columns  of  the  allied  army- 
to  cross  the  Elst^  and  proceed 
down  the  x:ourse  of  a  rivtilet 
which  falls  intOx  the  Saale.  H9 
thus  hoped  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
French  between  Lutzen  and  Weis- 
senfels, while  their  attention  was 
'directed  to  his  left  between  Weis^ 
se^fels  and  Leipsic. 

The  Ffench  occupied  a  strong 
position :  behind  them  was  rising 
ground^  and  a  string  of  villages  ; 
fn  front  there  was  a  hollow  way 
and  a  stream  of  considerable  depth : 
here  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
allies.  The  natural  strength  of 
their  position  was  much  increased 
by  an  immense  quantity  of  ord^ 
nance  which  was  '  distributed 
throughout  the  line  and  in  the  vil- 
lages ;  besides  batteries  in  the  open 
country  supported  by  masses  of  in- 
fantry in  solid  squares. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  force  the  enemy  from 
the  line  of  villages  which  he  oc* 
cuj^ied,  the  plan  of  ihe  allies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement 
was  to  attack  Grosgorchen,  the 
principal  of  them,  with  artillery 
and  infantry  ;  and,  while  this  attack 
-  was  going  6n,  to  pierce  the  eneniy's 
line  to  the  righ^  of  the  villages  with 
a  strong  column' of  cavalry,  in  or- 
der if  possible  to  cut  off  the  troops 
in  the  villages  from  support.  For 
this  latter  enterprise  the  cavalry  of 
the  Prussian  reserve  were  selected  : 
they  advanced  with  great  steadiness 
and  gallantry ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  hollow  way,  the  show- 
ers of  grape-shot  and  musketry  to 
'  which  ttiey  were  exposed,  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  tliem  to  proceed. 
Here  the  conflict  was  most  despe- 
rate and  sanguinary :  the  Prussians, 
having  partially  succeeded  in  break- 
irig^into  the  squares  of  the  enemy, 
committed  great  carnage :  but  as 
Y3  it 
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It  was  evrdent  thit  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  to  preserve  the  line  of  the 
▼illagesatany  expense  of  men,  the 
Prussians  were  at  last  drawn  oflF. 

Hitherto  the  allies  had  been  the 
assailants;  but  towards  the  even- 
ingy  Bonaparte,  haying  called  in 
that  division  of  his  arnjy  which 
was  near  Leipsic,  and  collecte4  all 
his  reserves,  made  a  most  furious 
attack  from  his  left  on  the  right  of 
the  allies,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  supported  and  covered  this  at- 
tack by  the  fir^  of  several  batteries 
advancing.  The  allies  seem  not 
to  have  expected,  or  been  prepared 
for,  this  movement ;  and  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  change  thq 
front  of  the  neiirest  brigades  on  the 
right,  and  to  order  up  the  whole 
cavalry  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
to  turn  this  attack  :  but  before  the 
cavalry  could  arrive,  night  put  an 
end  to  the  combat ;  the  allies  re- 
maining in  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted villages,  and  of  the  line  on 
which  the  enemy  had  stood. 

The  subsequent  operations  are 
not  very  clearly  detailed  in  the  of- 
ficial accounts  which  the  allies  pub- 
lished respecting  the  battle  of  Lutr 
zen.  Orders,  it  is  said,  were  given 
to  renew  the  attack  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  May :  "  but  the 
enemy  did  not  wait  for  it ;  and  it 
yras  judged  expedient,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  general  posture  cf  the 
cavalry,  not  to  pursue."  In  fact, 
the  allies  the  next  day  commenced 
their  retreat  j  and  in  consequence 
of  this  retreat,  Bonaparte  claimed 
the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
'  But  that  it  was  by  no  means 
such  a  victory  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to,,  or  had  reason  to  boast 
of,  was  sufficiently  evident  even 
from  his  own  account,  and  from 
the  extreme  pains  which  were  taken 
in  France  to  represent  it  as  such. 
Cardinal  vMaury  issued  orders  for 


Te  Deum  on  the  occasion,  in  lan- 
guage that  would  have  disgraced 
the  meanest  sycophant  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  despotic  Asiatic 
court :  according  to  him,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  emperor  was  again  tri- 
umphant :  in  his  last  address  to 
the  legislative  body,  when  he  in- 
formed them  tliat  he  was  going  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  hi^ 
troops,  he  had  foretold  what  had 
happened :  after  the  prodigies  which 
he  had  performed,  the  ranV  to 
which  he  had  raised  France,  it  \^di 
scarcely  possible  to  regard  him  as 
mortal.  Such  was  the  language  of 
cardinal  Maury ! 

When  once  the  allies  had  deter- 
mined to  retreat  (from  whatever 
cause  or  with  whatever  object  tiiej 
came  to  this  determination),  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
Bonaparte,  superior  as  he  was  in 
numbers,  should  not  throw  himself 
first  upon  the  Elbe,  or  get  into  il}^ 
rear  of  the  allies,  so  as  to  endanger 
their  communication:  they  there- 
fore continued  their  retreat  in  die 
line  of  the  river  Mulda :  but  its 
banks  not  affording  any  tenable 
position,  they  afterwards  retired 
through  Dresden,  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy a  defensive  position  behind 
the  Elbe.  They  were  thus  conse- 
quently obliged  to  give  up  Dresden 
to  the  enemy :  but  if  adl  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration, 
their  retrograde  mpvement  must 
be  deemed  prudent  and  skilful. 
The  consequences  of  avoiding  a 
decisive  action  witli  Bonaparte, 
of  drawing  him  on  by  degrees  from 
his  resources,  and  at  the  same  time 
weakening  him  by  attacks,  or  by 
acting  on  the  defensive  in  favour- 
able positions,  had  already  becQ 
proved  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  campaign  in 
Germany  to  a  speedy  issue:   he 
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must  {lave  known  that  a  suspicion* 
had  gone  abroad,  and  had  found  its 
way. even  into  the  minds  of  his 
own  subjects,  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  child  of  fortune ;  and  this  sus- 
picion he  could  drive  out  only  by 
a  victory  as  splendid  and  decisive 
as  those  of  Jena  or  Austerlitz.  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  it  is 
true,  he  had  represented  in  this 
light ;  bat  he  could  not  hope  that 
he  would  long  succeed  in  conceal- 
ing its  real  character  front  the 
French  nation.  After  the  v  ictories 
of  Jena  and  Austerlitz  there  was 
little  or  no  opposition :  all  Was  tri- 
noaph  on  his  part :  all  was  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
if  therefore,  as  he  knew  must  be 
the  case,  the  allies  still  fought  after 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,— iihis  own 
progress  was  slow  and  difficult, — 
his  claim  to  victory  in  that  battle 
would  be  denied. 

But  though  Bonaparte  was  not 
dccidedl V  victorious,  yet  the  retreat 
of  (he  allies,  especially  the  circum- 
stance of  their  yielding  up  Dres- 
den Without  opposition  to  the 
French,  rather  injured  their  cause 
in  Germany.  The  Saxons,  whom 
they  had  invited  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  France,  per- 
ceiving  how  little  able  they  were 
to  protect  them,  began  to  incline 
towards  ^^onaparte ;  while  the 
king  of  Saxony  more  than  ever 
yielded  himself  up  to  his  plans  and 
wishes. 

While  the  French  head-quarters 
continued  at  Dresden,  their  army 
received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, so  as  to  form  a  mass  little 
short  of  200,000  men.  They  were 
divided  into  three  armies :  the 
principal,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th, 
11th,  and  12th  corps,  and  the 
young  and  old  guards,  were  col- 
lected opposite  the  posiuon  which 
the  allies  had  taken  up  at  Bautzen, 


about  thirty  miles  from  Dresden : 
this  army  consisted  of  about  100,000 
men  .under  the  personal  command 
of  Bonaparte.  The  second  army» 
which  was  about  50,000  strong, 
commanded  by  Ney  and  Lauriston, 
moved  at  the  same  time  from  Toi> 
^au  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  Tlic 
tnird  army,  which  was  coniposed 
of  the  troops  under  Victor,  Sebas- 
tiani,  and  Regnier,  and  amounted 
to  betfween  40,000  and  50,000, 
were  marching  from  Magdebiu-gh, 
in  the  direction  of  Berlin. 
*  About  this  time,  that  is,  tlie  mid- 
dle of  May,  count  Bubua  arrived  . 
at  Dresden  with  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria  to  Bonaparte  i 
from  what  occurred  afterwards, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
brought  proposals  for  an  armistice,' 
with  a  view  to  a  general  pacifica- 
tion :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  same  French  papers  which 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  im-  * 
perial  ambassador,  give  an  account 
of  tlie  departure  of  Beauhamois  for 
the  north  of  Italy ;  which  circum-  ♦ 
stance  seems  to  prove,  that  even  at 
this  time  Bonaparte  anticipated  the 
hostility  of  Austria,  and  had  re- 
solved to  assemble  ah  army  on  her 
southern  frontier.  At  the  Same 
time  that  the  count  de  Bubna  was 
sent  to  Dresden,  count  Siadion  was 
dispatched  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  king  of  Prussia,  it  is 
said,  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  for  an  imme- 
diate suspension  of  hostilities  j  while 
Bonaparte  eluded  it,  by  saying  that 
he  would  accede  to  it  as  soon  as  a 
congress  was  formed.  The  em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  order  that  his 
mediation  might  be  the  more  ef- 
ficient,'gave  orders  to  place  his 
army  on  the  full  war  establishment ; 
and,  what  was  certainly  no  favour- 
able indication  to  Bonaparte,  in- 
Y  4  trusted 
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trusted  the  command  of  the  Bohe- 
Diian  army  (which  was  nearest  the 
scene  of  military  operations)  to 
prince  Schwartzenburg,  at  whose 
conduct  in  the  Russian  campaio^n 
Bonaparte  had  expressed  strong 
dissatisfaction. 

Hostilities,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  on :  the  allies,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  retreated  from 
the  ihie  of  the  Elbe  to  Bautzen, 
where  their  whole  front  was  covered 
for  several  miles  by  the  rjver  Spree: 
their  first  line  rested  its  left  on  the 
heights  which  overhang  this  liver  ; 
while  Its  centre  was  placed  behind 
Bautzen,  and  its  right  at  the  village 
of  Niemschutz :  this  position  was 
naturally  very  strong  and  advan- 
tageous ;  but  they  moreover  took 
thos^  precautions  which  niarkcd 
their  skill  and  judgement.  Another 
line  was  formed  and  strengthened 
by  field  works,  at  some  distance  ii) 
their  rear,  near  the  village  of  Hoch- 
kirken.  Here  they  coolly  and  con- 
.fidendy  waited  tlie  attack  of  the 
•enemy. 

Bonaparte  had  joined  his  princi- 
pal army  before  Bautzen  on  the 
rooming  of  the  19th  of  May,  and 
fpenf  the  whole  of  that  day  in  re- 
connoitring the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  allies :  his  force  in  this 
place  consisted  of  the  ^ih,  6th,  1 1th 
and  12th  corps,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  80,000  men;  besides 
12,000  of  his  guards,  1 4,000  ca- 
valry, and  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  artillery.  The  right  wing 
was  formed  of  the  12th  corps,  un- 
der the  command  of  Oudinot :  the 
11th,  under  Macdonald^  formed 
the  centre :  and  the  6th,  under 
Marmont,  tormed  the  left .:  Mor tier 
had  the  command  of  the  guards, 
which  were  stationed  in  reserve : 
the  cavalry  were  commanded  by 
general  Latour  Maubourg.  Ber- 
trand  was  posted  beyond  Nlarmont) 


on  the  left,    fc^r  the  purpose  of 
threatening  the  right  of  the  allies, 
and  also  that,  if  it  were  necessary, 
he  might  detich  a  division  to  com- 
municate witli  the  other  great  ar- 
my wliich  Bonaparte  had  ordered 
to  move  up  from  a  village  about 
SO  miles  to  the  i/orth  of  Bautzen. 
Thisarmy  consisted  of  about  60,000 
men,  composing  the  Sd,  5th  and 
7th  corps,  under  the  colnmand  of 
Ney,  Lauri^ton  and  Regnier.    Bo- 
naparte meant,  by  means  of  this 
army,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  allies, 
while  he  himself  attacked  them  in 
front.      In  this  part  of  bis  plan, 
however,  he  completely  failed.  % 
Such  were  the  arrangements  and 
strength  of  each  party  before  the 
baitle  of  Bautzen,     On /tie  19th 
Bertrand  detached  a  division, wliich 
was  intercepted,  and  beaten  with 
considerable    loss:     at    the  same 
time  Ney,  Lauriston  and  Regnier, 
'  moving  forward  to  join  Bertrand, 
were  opposed  with   very  inferior 
numbers  by  D'York  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly ;   ani  after  three  hours 
very  hard  fighting  they  were  only 
able  to  gain  possession  of  a  small 
village,  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  proposed  scene  of   action  tc 
enable  them  effectually  to  follow 
out  the  original  plan. 

These  were  only  preliminary 
movements :  on  the  20^  the  grand 
attack  began.  The  first  object  ol 
the  French  was  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Spree,  which  was  efFecte< 
(with  dreadful  loss  from  the  nre  o 
the  artillery  of  tlie  allies)  by  th 
corps  under  Oudinot,  Macdonal< 
and  Marmont:  the  contest  lastec 
seven  hours,  and  the  French  a 
length  accomplished  their  obj<^i 
only  by  the  very  great  superiorit 
of  their  numbers^  As  soon  as  th 
enemy  had  gained  the  opposit 
banks  of  the  river,  the  allies  retires 
to  their  second  position : — this  wa 
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0  strong,  and  the  day  already  so 
ar  spent,  that  the  French  did  not 
itteropt  lo  force  it.  The  result  of 
his  day's  engagennent  was,  that 
he  enemy  occupied  the  village  of 
^utzen ;  but  they  took  no  artille- 
y,  no  trophy  of  any  kind,  ani 
carcely  any  prisoners. 

Bonaparte  the  next  day  made 
mother  attempt  to  turn  the  right 
tf  the  alliM  ;  but  inconsequence  of 
he  failure  which  Bertrand's  corps 
lad  experienced  on  the  19th,  he 
V7LS  still  further  from  his  object 
han  before.  >  This  general  had, 
ndeed,  passed  one  of  the  branches 
>f  ihe  Spree;  bdt  he  could  not  form 

1  junction  with  Ney,  in  cohseclnence 
)t  the  allies  reiaining  possession  of 
he  heights  on  his  right,  between 
hat  general  and  himself. 

On  the  2Pst  the  battle  was  most 
)bstinate  and  bloody :  the  kit  of 
he  allies  was  attacked  by  Oudinot 
md  Macdonald,  but  notwiLhstand-^ 
ng  their  superiority  they  made 
carcely  any  impression  upon  it: 
It  the  same  time  Ney,  I-auriston 
tnd  Regnier  made  an  attack  on 
heir  right:  Ney  advanced  fight- 
ng  aloiig  the  banksof  the  Spree, 
is  tar  as  the  village  of  Prielnitz,  of 
vhich  he  gained  possession ;  but 
le  w^as  soon  afterwards  driven  from 
t  with  vei  y  considefabie  loss.  As 
he  occupation  of  this  village  was 
)f  tlie  utmost  consequence  to  his 
"utiire  operations,  and  indeed  to 
lis  success,  Bonaparte  ordered  the 
vhole  of  tlie  reserve  to  be  brought 
ip,  untier  the  command  of  Soult. 
llie  allies,  in  consequence  oF  this 
novement,  were  obliged  to  turn 
heir  force  from  at^tacking  Ney  to 
iefend  themselves  against  ^oult ; 
md  Ney,  taking  advantage  of  this 
rircumstance,  advanced  again  in 
ront,  and  thus  the  whole  French 
brce  was  at  last  brought  into  ac- 
ion  together*    The  allies,  however^ 


still  continued  to  maintain  their 
ground ;  nor  did  they  begin  to  re- 
treat, even  according  to  the  French 
account,  till  four  hours  after  the 
reserve  under  Soult  was  brought 
up.  Their  retreat  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  orderly 
manner ;  and  an  attempt  made  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  to  cut  off, 
if  possible,  some  part  of  the  artil-* 
lery  and  baggage,  was  completely 
unsuccessful.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  in  this  obstinate  battle,  was 
very  severe :  indeed,  like  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  though  Bonaparte  gain- 
ed ground  by  ft,  he  gained  it  at 
such  an  expense  of  men,  and  with 
such  a  conviction  of  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  the  allies,  that  he  must 
have  been  very  unwilling  to  have 
obtained  many  such  victories.  But 
the  most  alarming  circumstance 
which  occurred  during  the  battle 
of  Bautzen  was  the,  desertion  of  a 
whole  battalionofWurtemburghcrs, 
as  well  as  a  body  of  Saxon  troops, 
—a  circumstance  which  decidedly 
proves  that  th^  victory  ot  the  French 
was  not  so  gr?at  as  Bonaparte  re- 
presented it,  wi'.ile  it  must  have 
convinced  him,  how  little  depend- 
^eiice  he  could  place  on  the  German  . 
troops. 

The  allies  continued  their  retreat 
for  severnl  days  successively:  on 
the  tMh  of  May  their  head  quarters 
were  wiihiu  eighteen  leagues  of 
Berlin. 

,  We  have  mentioned,  both  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  and 
of  Bautzen,  the  great  superiority  of 
the  French  :  this  seems  a  surprising 
and  unaccountable  circumstance.' 
According  to  the  statement  given 
in  our  gazette,  the  artny  of  the  al- 
lies, in  the  latter  battle,  did  not 
amount  to  60,000  men,  while  the 
force  of  Bonaparte  is  calculated  at 
120,000.  With  this^  very  great 
disproportion,  the^  allies  stood  no 
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chante  with  tlieir  opponent,  unless 
they  persevered  in  tiieir  plan  of  re- 
treating; only  oflFering  resistance 
where  their  inferiority  was  com* 
pcnsated  by  the  strength  of  the  po- 
suion  which  they  were  enahlcd  to 
occilpy. 

While  one  parjt  of  the  French 
^nny  advanced  towards  Berlin, 
another  took  the  route  into  Silesia. 
On  the  24th,  Ney,  Lauriston  and 
Regnier  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Neiss,  and  on  the  25th,  that  of  the 
Queiss :  after  the  passage  of  the  lat- 
ter river,  three  divisions  of  Macdo- 
nald's  corps  attacked  the  allies,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  their  re- 
treat ;  but  they  failed  in  their  pur- 
'  pose.  The  allies,  after  this,  seem 
to  have  deviated  from  die  direct 
line  towards  the  Oder,  and  to  have 
moved  upon  Schweidnitz:  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  their  re- 
treat probably  was  occasioned  by 
their  desire  to  occupy  the  strong 
places  of  Silesia,  and  by  their  hope 
that  Bonaparte  would  not  dare  to 
follow  them  so  far^into  that  coun- 
try. In  .this,  however,  they  were 
n^istaken ;  for  he  pushed  one  divi. 
won  so  rapidly  after  them,'  as  with- 
in ten  days  alter  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen to  have  advanced  100  miles 
into  Silesia. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  exerting  himself  to 
bring  about  an  armistice;  and  from 
the  frequent  mention  which  was 
made  of  it  in  the  French  papers^ 
it  was  evident  that  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  that  it  should  take  place. 
At  length  on  tlie  4th  of  June  it 
was  concluded  ;  it  was  to'tontinue, 
on  all  points,,  till  the  20th  of  July  : 
tlie  line  of  demarcation/or  the  al- 
lied army  extended  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia  to  the  Oder, 
through  Bettlem  and  Akhoff :  the 
line  of  the*  French  army  extended 
from  Bohemia  u^  Lahn,  and  thence 


along  the  course  of  the^rirer  Kat 
bach  to  the  Oder :  the  space  b< 
tween  the  respective  lines  of  d 
marcation,  including  the  city 
Breslau,  was  declared  neutral,  i 
this  agreement,  nearly  the.  whole 
Prussia  was  left  in  the  occupati( 
of  the  allies ;  the  whole  of  Saxoi 
and  the  Rhenish  confederacy 
that  of  the  French :  the  fortress 
of  Dantzic,  Zamose,  Modliti,  Stc 
tin,  and  Custrin»  in  which  vre 
French  garrisons,  and  which  we 
besieged  by  the  allies,  were  to  1 
victualled  every  five  days.  As  tJ 
actual  state  qf  Hamburgh,  at  tl 
period  of  the  conclusion  of  the  a 
mistice,  was  not  accurately  knov 
to  either  party,  it  was  agreed  thi 
if  it  was  only  besieged,  it  shoa 
be  treated  like  other  besieg( 
towns  i  and  in  this  part  of  Gc 
many  the  Elbe  was  to  be  the  lii 
of  demarcation  between  the  bel 
gerent  archies.  Hostilities  we 
not  to  recommence  till  six  days  2 
ter  the  denunciation  of  the  arm 
tice  at  the  respective  head  quartei 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  ( 
which  side  the  advantage  of  tl 
armistice  lay  :  both  were  probab 
desirous  of  it ;  and  as  the  emper 
of  Austria  pressed  it  with  gre 
earnestness,  each  party  readi 
agreed  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  gainii 
his  assistance,  or  avoiding  his  h( 
tility.  It  was,  however,  extreme 
-unpopular  throughout  German 
and  especially  in  the  Prussi; 
states ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  th 
the  king  of  Prussia  deemed  it  i 
ces'jary  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
which  hedeGlare4  that  the  armisti 
was  not  sought  for  by  the  alii 
powers  5-^1  liat  Bonaparte  had  i 
quested  itj — and. that  the  alii 
powers  would  maice  use  of  it  on 
to  reinforce  their  armies,  and  atw 
the  enemy  of  Germany,  at  its  c 
piratioU}  with  v more  vigour.  £ 
napari 
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aparte,  on  bis  part,  complained 
[latthe  annistice  was  not  faithfully 
ept  by  the  allies :  this  complaint 
rose  from  a  circumstance  which 
ugured  fatally  for  his  future  suc- 
ess ;  for  the  landwehr  of  Prussia, 
[id  even  ajl  the  inhabitants  who 
3uld  procure  any  kind  of  arms, 
otwithstanding  the  suspension  of 
ostilities,  were  continually  attack- 
ig  and  harassing  the  French,  and 
I  many  cases  captured  their  sup- 
lies  of  stores  and  provision?,  and 
^ndered  precarious  and  difficult 
leir  communication  with  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that,  from 
hatevcr  motive  the  belligerent 
Dwers  agreed  to  the  armistice, 
ley  had  no  expectntion  it  would 
ad  to  peace  ;  each  party  exerting 
self  to  the  utmost  to  recruit  ana 
inforce  their  army.  The  com- 
iratively  small  numbers  of  the 
Hies  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen  have 
?en  alreddy  noticed :  during  the 
ispension  of  hostilities,  the  em- 
;ror  Alexander  ordered  fresh 
oops  to  be  brought  across  the, 
istula,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
infbrcements  that  joined  the  al- 
:d    army   from    Russui   alone^, 


amounted  to  75,000  men.  The 
emperor  also  directed  his  attentioQ 
very  closely  and  successfully  to  re- 
organise his  arn.y  ;  while  the  king 
of  Prussia  contributed  as  much  %o 
the  common  cause  ^as  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  country  and  of  his  fi- 
nances would  allow.  Bonaparte 
was  equally  active :  opposite  to  the 
main  army  of  the  allies,  he  had 
collected  nearly  130,000 men:  this 
probably  out-numbered  their  force; 
but  in  otherparts  of  Germany- the  bel- 
ligerent powers  |vcre  more  equally 
poised.  Gudinot  was  kept  in  check 
by  Von  Bulow  :  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden  hitlierto  had  done  little 
or  nothing  j;  but  by  the  position 
which  he  occupied  in  Pomerania^ 
and  by  the  communication  which 
he  kept  up  with  the  armies  in 
Mecklenburgh,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tettenbom  and  Walmo- 
den,  he  was  able  to  keep  in  check, 
if  not  actively  to  oppose,  the  troops 
under  Davoust  and  Dumonceau> 
and  the  Danes.  Such  were  the 
force  and  position  of  the  respective 
parties  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ar« 
mistice. 
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THE  armistice,  according  ID 
the  first  agreement  among 
the  belligerent  pqjvers,  was  to  have 
expired  on  the  20th  of  July  ^  but 
it  ^vas  afterwards  prolonged  to  the 
20th  of  August :  still,  notwith- 
standing this  prolongation,  there 
was  litfle  prospect  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences.  The  allies 
having  opposed  Bonaparte  with  at 
least  less  disastrous  results  than  in 
any  prevjous  campaign,  except  that 
in  Russia,  were  naturally  full  of 
hop«  that  they  should  ultimately 
rescue  a  great  part  of  Germany 
from  hijj  yoke.  They  probably 
.knew  also  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  -Austria  ;  and  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  tlieir  own  subjects 
were  decidedly  averse  to  any  peace 
with  the  French,  till  they  were 
driven  oiit  of  that  part  of  Germany 
which  they  occupied.  But  jt  was 
on  the  intentions  of  Austria  that 
the  allied  p9wers  endeav9ured  to 
fix  the  hopes  of  their  subjects  ;  and 
in  an  official  paper  published  at 
Berlin  after  tlie  proclamation  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  which  we 
have  .already  alluded,  these  inten- 
tions were  explicitly  stated  to  be 
favourable,  in  tl.e  first  instance,  to 
the  peace  and  repose  of  the  conti- 


nent, if  it  could  be  secured  on  a 
honourable  and  permanent  basi 
or,  otherwise,  to  the  support  of  tt 
allies. 

In  this  official  paper  the  congre 
to  be  held  at  Prague  was  first  mei 
tioned  ;  and  this  also  was  ascribe 
to  the  suggestion  or  mediation  i 
Austria  :  the  views  of  the  imperii 
Austrian  court,  according  to  th 
paper,  ever  since  the  alliance  b 
tween  Russia  and  Prussia,  ha 
been  directed  to  restore  the  balan< 
of  power,  and  the  pacification  < 
Europe.  This  the  emperor  ha 
declared  to  be  his  wish ;  and  in  o 
der  to  act  in  the  character  of  a  m 
diator,  he  had  not  only  recalled  h 
auxiliary  forces  from  the  Frenc 
army,  but  assembled  a  rcspectab 
number  of  troops  in  -Bohemi 
Having  tlius  placed  hiroaelf  in 
situation  to  be  respected  by  boJ 
the  belligerent  parties,  the  emper( 
of  Austria  proposed  a  congress 
Prague :  to  this  proposal  the  Frew 
emperor  agreed ;  and  the  kbg  ' 
Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Ross 
having  likewise  signified  their  co 
sent^  the  armistice  was  prolonge 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  su£ 
cient  i#ne  for  the  meetmg  of  ^ 
ambassadors  of  the '  respecti^ 
^  ,        power 
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)Owers,  and  the  full  discussion  of 
he  important  business  that  would 
lome  before  them.  After  stating 
hat  the  ambassadors  were  actually 
et  off  for  Prague,  the  official  paper 
:07iclades  with  obserrine  that  **  the 
ilied  powers  remain,  m  this  in- 
tance,  true  to  their  purpose  o£ 
osing  ito  opportunity  of  procuring 
0  Europe  a  just,  lasting  and  secure. 
)eace,  for  the  restoration  of  which 
hey  will  labour  with  indefatigable 
)erscTerance  ;  andP  use,  for  that 
>urpose,  all  the  means  that  Provi- 
ience  has  put  into,  their  hands." 

This  congress  was  noticed  in  the 
French  official  papers  in  language 
which  did  not  augur  well  for  Bo- 
lapaite's  wish  for  peace :  for,  while 
te  announced  the  assembling  of 
he  congress,  and  stated  that  s(m- 
ossadprs  from  the  different  powers 
It  war  would  compose  it,  he  in- 
reighed  in  his  usual  bitter  and  in- 
lemperate  strain  against  England, 
md  expressly  designated  the  Spa- 
liords  by  the  name  of  insurgents. 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  either 
x>litic  or  just  to  decide  on  an  ad- 
versary's views  and  wishes  by  his 
language ;  bat  if  this  rule  may  be 
»afely  admitted  in  any  case,  it  cer- 
tainly may  be  admitted  in  tlie  case 
>f  Bonaparte;  and  had  his  mind 
&nd  ambition  been  subdued  (o  a 
real  desire  for  peace,  he  would 
hare  altered  the  tone  of  his  lan- 
guage accordingly* 

Before  the  end  of  July  most  of 
die  members  of  the  congress  were 
assembled  at  Prague:  Bonaparte 
lent  the  count  de  Narbonne  and 
Caulincourt ;  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia his  privy  counsellor  D'Ansett ; 
the  long  of  Prussia  baron  Hum- 
boldt ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
count  Mettemich.  It  is  likewise 
said  that  an  accredited  person  from 
England  was  also  there ;  but  no 
nocicc  of  such  a  person  ^tas  ever 


given  in  any  except  the  French  of- 
ficial papers.  Of  the  proceeding 
at  this  congress  we  are  ignorant : 
littleindeed  seems  to  have  been  done;  ^ 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  soon 
found  that  neither  of  the  belligerent 
parties  were  disposed  to  terminate 
hostilities  on  such  conditions  as  the 
other  would  accede  to.  He  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  king  of  Prus$ia,  'was 
naturally  and  laudably  desirous  of 
rescuing  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  Bonaparte,  or  at  least  of  restor- 
ing^ to  its  independence  that  part 
of  Germany  which  constituted  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia : 
they-also  wished  to  guard  diem- 
selves,  as  much  as  possible,  against 
the  future  agressions  of  Bona- 
parte :  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said 
that  the  emperor  of  Ausuia  pro- 
posed the  following  terms  to  Bo- 
najr.irte : 

Lst.  Tliat  the  dudiy  of  Warsaw 
should  be  abolished. 

2nd.  That  the  Fr usslan  fortresset 
should  be  given  up  to  their  legiti* 
mate  sovereign. 

3rd.  That  Dantzic  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops. 

4»th.  That  Austria  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  tlie  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces. 

^th.  That  Hamburgh  and  Lu* 
bee  should  be  restored  to  their  in- 
dependence ;  and 

6th.  That  the  confederacy  of  the 
.  Rhine >liou\d  be  dissolved. 

These  terins^  were  positively  re- 
jected by  Bonaparte ;  and  Austria 
immediately  declared  war  against 
France. 

The  state  paper  which  Austria 
issued  on  this  occasion  was  remark- 
ably long  and  elaborate,  and  drawn 
up  with  great  care  and  ability :  it 
went  back  to  the  different  wars  in 
which  Austria  and  France  had 
been  engaged,  and  dwelt  more  par- 
ticularly 
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^cularij  on  those  which  had  oc- 
curred since  Bonaparte  obtained 
the  supreme  po3wrer.     On  every  oc- 
casion the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
been  anxious  to  remain  at  peace : 
]ke  had  even  made  sacrifices,  which 
no  consideration  but  hjs  l^ope  of 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  his 
'  own  country,  and  of  Europe,  could 
have  drawn  from  him :    nothing, 
however,  which  he  could  do,  or  sa- 
crifice, or  abstain  from  doing ;  not 
even  a  ready  and  full  compliance 
with  the  demands,  and  an  accord- 
ance with  the  views,  of  Bonaparte, 
were  of  any  avail.     The,  lament- 
able conviction  was  impressed  on 
his  mmd,  that  the  object  of  the 
French  emperor  extended  to  the 
subjugation  of  Europe;  and  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  thsjt  object,  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  sovereigns 
and  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  their  stibjects  must  be  considered 
as  of  no  moment.  Still  the  emperor 
of  Austria  persevered  in  his  at- 
tempts to  remain  at  peace ;  and  he 
resolved  to  Submit  to  that  sacrifice, 
—which  was  the  greatest  he  could 
make  as  a  sovereign — ^and  as  a  fa- 
ther,   the  .  sacrifice    of   his    own 
daughter — and  the  junction  of  his 
troops  with  those  of  Bonaparte  in 
his  war  against  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander.    How  reluctantly  he  agreed 
to  either  of  these  measures,  all  who 
knew  him  must  be  convinced ;  and 
how    deeply   he  repented  having 
agreed  to  them,  when  he  saw  that . 
even  they  were  unavailing  towards 
satisfying  Bonaparte,  or  securing  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  might  easily 
be  conceived.     After  the  reverses 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  hoped 
that  Bonaparte  would  be  disposed 
to  peace  :   he  had  ^offered  his  me- 
diation ;    he   had   proposed    such 
tefms  as  he  thought  fair  and  equi- 
table for  both  parties ;  and  which, 
if  they,  had  been  acceded  tOf  might 


have  given  to  Europe  that  repos 

which  she  so  dreadfully  needec 

after  having,  been   exhausted  b 

such  long  and  sanguinary  wan 

But  his  mediation  was  of  no  avail 

his   terms  were   rejected    by  tli 

French  emperor.     No  ialternati]^( 

therefore,  now  remained  for  hir 

to  adopt,  but  to  unite  his  force 

with  those  of  die  emperor  of  Russi 

and   the  king  of  Prussia.     Stil 

however,  he  as  well  as  they  wer 

goini;  to  fight,  not  for  the  purpose 

of  ambition  or  of  conquest,  bt 

solely  for  the  attainment  of  a  ju» 

honourable  and  lasting   peace.- 

As  soon  as   ever  this   could  b 

brought  about,  they  woiild  mo! 

cheerfully  lay  down  their  arms 

till   it   was  brought  about,  the 

would  continue  united  in  hostilitie 

and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmos 

Compelled  from  such  causes  to  g 

to  war ;  going  to  war  with  such,a 

object  in  view,    the  erfiperor  < 

Austria  confidently  expectecf  tl: 

approbation  and  the  good  wishc 

of  Europe :  his  cause  was  just,  an 

he  doubted  not  it  would  prosper. 

It  would  appear  that  Bonapart 

did  not  expect  that  Austria  ^oul 

actually  join  the  allies ;   and  th 

fact  was  carefully  kept  out  of  th 

French  official  papers  for  a  coi 

siderable  length  of  time,  till  at  las 

having  occasion  for  a  new  conscri( 

tion,  the  junction  of  Austria  to  th 

cause  of  the  allies  was  stated  as 

reason  for  this  demand  of  reinforce 

ments.  At  the  same  time  the  corn 

spondence  between    the  Austria 

and  French  ministers  was  laid  bi 

fore  the  legislative  body;  it  is  vef 

long,  and  a  great  part  of  it  ver 

uninteresting;  but  some  impoitat 

facts  may  be  collected  from  it« 

In  the  first  place»  it  is  cvidec 
from  this  correspoodraoe^  as  we 
as  from  the  deckraticm:  of  ciie  eic 
peror,  that  Austria  vtt^xcfaictanU 
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onsented  to  enter  at  all  into  the^ 
rar  against  Russia ;  and  that  she 
t  last  consented  to  send  an  au\'- 
\3ij  army,  only  in  order  to  avert 
le  displeasure  of  Bonaparte.  This 
;luctance  accounts  for  the  circum- 
ance  of  the  command  of  this  ar- 
\j  having  been  J^iven  to  prince 
chwartzenburg,  and  for  thecom- 
arative  inactivity  with  which  its 
lovements  and  operations  were 
inducted.  In  fact,  it  merely  ap- 
frared  hostile;  and  perhaps,  on 
le  whole,  it  .was  of  more  disad- 
antage  Uian  service  to  Bonaparte ; 
>r,  reckoning  on  its  co-operation, 
e  neglected,  in  a  great  measure, 
\  send  French  troops  to  that  part 
here  it  was  stationed:  and  we 
[low  that,  when  he  was  compelled 
>  retreat,  ^he  cpmplained  that  the 
Lustrian  general  had  not  kept  open 
le  communication* 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears 
om  this  correspondence  that  the 
kustrian  court,  when  Bonaparte's 
iverses  occurred  in  Russia,  so  far 
cm  ofFering  or  agreeing  to  assist 
\m,  could  scarcely  conceal  their 
itisfactipn.  The  Austrian  nvinis- 
r,  indeed,  affects  to  condole  with 
ic  French  minister  on  the  misfor- 
mes  of  bis  master ;  but  his  condo- 
nce  is  evidently  feigned. 

Lastly,  throughout  the  whole  of 
lis  correspondence  the  French  mi- 
ister  appears  to  have  been  the  dupe 
F  the  Austrian  minister :  we  shall 
3t  here  inquire  wheUier  he  was 
istified  in  deceiving  him;  we 
irely  state  the  fact.  The  former 
itertftined  no  suspicion  of  the  hos- 
le  intentions  of  the  Austrian  cabi« 
et,  till  they  were  as  clear  as  noon 
ay;  while  he  ^ave  implicit  ere- 
ence  to  the  pacific  professions  of 
te  Austrian  minister,  even  after 
lose  professions  were  belied  by  the 
Tndiietjof  die  Austrian  court. 
We  reaaricedtinoBraccoontofthe 


Russian  campaign,  that  Bonaparte's 
generals  seemed  to  have  lost  a  por- 
tion of  their  military  talents :  the 
same  fact  will  Jippear  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  die  German  cam- 
paign ;  and  this  falling  off  seems 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  his 
generals  ;  his  statesmen  also  expe- 
rienced it.  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  Iqrd  Walpole  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  for  se- 
veral weeks  before  Otto,  the  French 
ambassador  there,  knew  the  cir-  . 
cumstance.  On  the  other,  hand, 
the  generals  and  the  diplomadsts 
of  tM  allied  powers  displayed  in-  • 
creased  talent,  activity,  and  zeal ; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  French 
public  men  had  sunk  into  that  state  ^ 
of  mediocrity  in  which  die  public^ 
men  of  most  of  the  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  >vhile 
the  public  men  of  the  allies,  excited 
by  the  same  causes  which'  had 
broiight  into  action  or  generated 
talent  at  that  period,  assumed  the 
original  character-  of  their  oppo- 
nents. \    . 

Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden  were  now  to  try  their 
strength  against  France ;  and  had 
the  result  of  this  momentous  con- 
test been  anticipated  and  predicted 
solely  of  principally  from  the  issue 
of  all  the  preceding .  coalitions 
against  that  power,  it  must  have 
been  looked  forward  to  with  gloom 
and  apprejiension  by  every  friend 
to  the  independence  and  repose  of 
Europe.  But  the  cas(5s  weT.e 
widely  different :  the  former  jea- 
Ipusies  and  selfishness  of  the  idlied 
sovereigns,  which  rendered  impo- 
tent their  coalition,  were  absorbed 
in  the  deep  and  awftil  conviction 
that  now  they  were  -fighting  for 
their  own  existence :  besides  in  the 
former  contests,  the  people  were- 
sivene  or  indifferent  to  the  cau  «: 
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of  their  sov^eigns ;  now  they  were 
cordial  and  zealous  in  their  co- 
operation. The  allied  powers  also 
very  wisely  made  use  of  other  wea- 
pons besides  those  of  war :  the  most 
eloquent  and  popultr  writers  in 
Germany  were  employed  to  rouse 
the  people ;  to  hold  out  Bonaparte 
as  no  longer  formidable ;  as  having 
been  conquered;  but  still  as  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  happiness 
and  peace  of  Germany ;  as  the  de- 
stroyer  alike  of  the  liberty  of  tlie 
sovereign  and  the  peasant.  These 
writers  particularly  dwelt  on  the  . 
contrast  between  Bonaparte  before 
he  crossed  the  Niemei/and  invaded 
Russia,  and  Bonaparte  at  the  pe- 
riod when  Austria  joined  the  coali- 
tion against  him.  We  shall  give 
the  following  as  on6  of  th^  best  and 
most  striking:  the  details  which  it 
contains  wilj»  we  trust,  justify  us 
foi"  inserting  it  entire,  notwithstand- 
ing its  length. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
PHYSICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND 
MORAL     FORCES     OF     NAPOLEON, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1812  and  1813. 
JANUARY  1812. 

1 .  Napoleon  was  in  absolute  pos- 
^'Shion  of  ilie  French  empire,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Illyria,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Spain. 

2.  He  was  undoubtedly  master 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  Prussia,  of  die  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  erand 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  he  had  pos- 
session  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder,  and  a  limited  alliance  with 
Denmark. 

3.  Austria  dreaded  his  power ; 
})cr  military  system  was  reduced; 
ciicumstances  rendered  her  his  al- 
ly ;  sJie  conscmed  to  give  him 
30,000  men. 

4-.  Rusiia  kept  her  ports  shut ; 
she  had   120,000  men   upon  her 


frontier  to  defend  her  mdeper 
dence :  but  she  was  at  war  wit] 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  sooi 
after  with  Sweden. 

5.  This  latter  power  was  in 
state  of  neutr:ality  with   France 
and  Napoleon  offered  her  subsidic 
to  induce  her  to  declare  herself  fo 
him. 

6.  Napoleon  had  an  army  c 
500,000  veterans  upon  the  Ode 
and  the  Vistula  to  attack  Russia 
this  war  drew- more  than  600  mil 
lions  out  of  his  treasury,  and  2,00 
pieces  of  artillery  from  his  arsenal; 
The  Poles  supplied  him  with  S0,00 
men,  and  100  millions.  He  brougli 
into  this  war  70,000  cavalry. 

7-  Napoleoii  had  in  hii  owi 
hands  the  monopoly  of  colonia 
products  throughout  almost  a] 
Europe.  This  monopoly  brouj^L 
him  in  100  millions. 

8.  Napoleon  drew  contributiun 
from  Austria,  from  Prussia,  am 
from  Illyria.  He  had  the  revenu 
of  all  Italy,  from  the  confederac 
of  Germany,  from  Poland,  aa 
that  of  the  French  empire,  whicl 
amounted  to.  nearly  1000  millioni 
Notwitlistanding  those  resources 
tlie  deficiency  for  the  year  181 
was  doubled. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  battle 
of  Aspem  and  Eylau,  Napolco 
had  preserved  the  reputation  c 
being  invincible;  he  enjoyed  a 
opinion  that  nothing  could  resi< 
him:  it  was  sufiicient  for  him.t 
order,  and  every  thing  gave  wa 
to  his  will, — to  order,  and  it  wa 
done, — to  direct,  and  every  thin 
bended  to  his  wish, — to  announc 
an  event,  and  the  prediction  wa 
fulfilled.  Spain  alone  formed  a 
exception ;  which  however  had  nc 
dissipated  the  l^lief. 


.      AUGUST  J  813. 
1.  Napoleon  hm  lo&t  a  partt 
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he  32d  military  division^  a  part  of 
\\jn2L,  all  Spain,  and  the  Dalma- 
un  inlands. 

2.  Prussia^  Mecklenburgh,  and 
lie  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  are 
iow  no  longer  his  dependencies; 
^russia  and  Mecklenburgh  are,  on 
lie  contrary,  in  ariDS  against  him, 

3.  Austria  has  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  400,000  men ;  she  is  no 
Diiger  allied  to  France,  but  has  ac- 
ededtothe  new  alliance  against  hen 

4.  Russia  has  beyond  herfron- 
ers  200,000  men ;  she  occupie3 
le  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  her 
orts  are  open  ;  she  is  united  with 
ngland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
pain ;  she  is  at  peace  with  Tur- 
?y,  which  considerably  increases 
!r  moral  force,  and  it  has  been 
oved  by  facts  that  she  cannot  be 
mquered. 

5.  Sweden,  having  entered  into 
le  new  war,  furnishes  more  than 
),000  men,  who  are  acting  on  the 
mtinenL 

6.  Those  500,000  veterans  of 
apoleon  have  disappeared;  he 
IS  lost  all  his  cavalry ,-^^veral 
arshals, — 80  generals  ;— of  this 
my  only  some  thousands  of  of- 
ers  remain  to  him.  The  cannon, 
ms,  effects,  the  600  millions  are 
>t,  together  with  Prussian  and 
>lish  contingents.  He  has  only 
the  latter  15,000  men,  with  the . 
aledictions  of  the  country,  v 

r.  That  monopoly  has  almost  en>* 
ely  disappeared  since  the  ports  of 
issla  and  Prussia  have  been  open- 
,  since  the  war  terminated  be- 
een  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
d  the  English  occupied  the  Dalr 
idan  islands. 

8.  The  Austrian,  Polish,  and 
ussian  contributions  have  ceased, 
yria  is  exhausted^  The  war  and 
Tiy  expenses  have  doubled.-^- 
hat  then  will  be  the  deficit  fot 
J  year  IShH  ■  Hcj^  09  longer 


exists  a  cohtinental  system  against 
England  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  destroyed. 
9.  The  battles  of  Smolensk  and 
Borodino,  of  Krasnoi,  of  I/itzen, 
and  'all  the  last  campaign,  prove 
that  with  inferior  forces  he  can  be 
resisted  and  beaten ;  and  that,  con« 
sequently,  lie  must  be  beaten  with 
equal  forces,  and  de«p-oy§4  with 
superior  one$. 

From  this  comparative  statemeni^ 
it  results  that  Napoleon's  power, 
and  glory  have  sensibly  declined 
since  the  year  1813.  Ifis  army 
had  then  besides  110,000  ^uxilia* 
ries,— viz.  50,000  Poles,  30,000 
Prussians,  and  30,000  Austriansi 
his  enemy  now  has  an  auxiliary 
force  of  330,000,— viz,  200^000 
Austrians,  100,000  Prussians,  and 
90,000  Swedes.  His  revenues  havf 
decreased  100  millions ;  and  the  dir 
minution  will  be  still  much  greater, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  whap 
he  drew  by  requisitions  from  Prusr 
«^a  and  the  counf ries  of  the  confe* 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  war 
contributions  of  Prmsiay  Pol^d| 
and  Austria. 

There  was  no  alliance  a^afnst 
him,  except  that  of  England  an4 
Spain ;  no  other  power  tliat  coul4 
inake  war  against  him,  none  othej: 
than  Russia  which  was  able-  to  rev 
sist  him,  A  new  alliance  now  sub? 
€i6ts  between  four  powers,  which 
are  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him 
with  500,000  combatants  ;-^w}iole 
nations  will,  should  it  be  necessary, 
be  undei^  arms.  Napoleon  so  fully 
feels  the  difikulty  of  resisting  them^ 
that  he  almost  abandons  the  penii).* 
sTsla,  which  exposes  the  souther^ 
province^i  of  Francie  to  inv4^ion. 
His  army  is  no  longer  composed  of 
veterans ;  his  cavalry  is  no  long^ 
formidal^le,  nor  the  most  warlike 
in  Europe.  Four  fifths  of  his  arnay 
9rf  comjx)s«d  9f  yooug  men,  ip^? 
Z  perfpctl^ 
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perfectly  disciplined,  and  torn  from 
the  arts  and  agriculture,  which 
produces  an  enormous  deficiency 
m  the  total  revenues  of  his  states. 

The  allies,  or  rather  the  slaves  of 
Napoleon,  especially  Saxony  and 
'Bavaria,  are  no  longer  able  to  fur- 
nish the  contingents  he  had  im  - 
posed  on  them.    Deprived  of  the 

rater  part  of  his  former  resources, 
no  loneer  possesses  either  the 
means  or  the  right  of  dictating  the 
conditions  of  peace  t  hcf  will  not 
^  able  to  procure  new  states ;  he 
can  only  obtain  it  by  sacrificing  a 
part  <^f  those  he  possesses,  which 
will  augment  the  relative  power  of 
his  opponents* 

If  he  continues  the  war,  the 
chances  are  against  him ;  the  loss 
of  several  states,  which  he  has  al« 
ready  sustained,  has  not  been 
counter-balanced  by  any  new  con- 
quests. In  losing  600,000  of  his 
troops,  he  acquired  new  enemies, 
who  will  combat  him  with  the 
same  forces  which  have'before  sup- 
ported his  cause  and  his  interests. 
Six  millions  of  Prussians,  nineteen 
millions  of  Austrians,  and  four 
millions  of  the  dudiy  of  Warsaw, 
in  all  twenty-nine  millions  of  men, 
who  were  under  his  control  or  his 
allies,  9re  now  united  against  him. 
The  deficit  in  his  finances  will  aug- 
ment without  measure,  and  force 
him  to  aggravate  the  state  of  con- 
straint and  the  sufferings  of'hfs 
subjects,  which  he  can  no  loneer 
relieve  by  his  foreign  receipts.  AU 
those  considerations  should  have 
induced  him  to  make  peacQ ;  but 
it  now  remains  for  the  allies  to 
conclude  It  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
cender  it  solid  and  honourable.-— 
They  will  augment  their  physical 
and  moral  force ;  draw  closer  their 
reciprocal  ties ;  whilst  he»  directed 
by  the  same  ambitiont  the  same 
Astnictivc  objects^  wiU  be  obliged 


to  pay,  with  his  own  finances,  those 
who  serve  him ;  and  maintain  at 
home  an  army  which  will  increase 
the  malady  which  is  undermining 
his  eigantic  empire,  and  which  wiS 
cru^  him  under  its  ruins. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Bo- 
naparte preserved  a  profound  si< 
lence  as  long  as  hepossiblv  could  re- 
specting the  Austrian  declaration  oi 
war :  he  was  equally  silent  respect- 
ing the  crownprince  of  Sweden :  but 
equally  from  this  silence,  and  from 
his  invectives  against  him  when  he 
could  no  longer  pass  him  over  un- 
noticed, it  might  be  inferred  thai 
he  dreaded  his  talents.  Hitherto 
indeed  the  crown  prince  had  doiM 
little  or  nothine  for  the  conmion 
cause:  while  me  Austrians  aiid 
Prussians  were  combating  Bona> 

Sirte  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
aiitzen,  the  Swedish  army  wai 
stationed  at  a  great  distance  fronq 
the  scene  of  action,  in  Pomerania : 
even  here,  however,  they  were  oi 
some  service,  for  they  tept  in  check 
the  army  of  Davoust.  But  as  soor 
-as  it  was  determined  to  recommence 
hostilities,  the  crown  prince  pr& 
pared  to  take  a  more  active  part  i 
and  much  was  anticipated  from  his 
talents ;  from  the  excellent  state  ol 
discipline  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  troops  under  his  command;  and 
from  the  confidence  with  which  his 
junction  would  inspire  the  allies 
According  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  allies,  the  protection  of  Ber< 
lin  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  foi 
that  purpose,  about  the  middle  oi 
August  ne  removed  his  head<qiiar* 
ters  to  Potsdam :  at  the  same  tixnc 
he  issued  a  most  energetic  and  ani* 
matine  proclamation  to  the  troops 
under  his  command.  He  fold  them 
that  the  extraordinary  events  of  the 
last  twelve  yearSfOf  that  period dor^ 
m^^Wdi  Si»apaf)t  had  ruled  ov«r 
Fnutcc^ 
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rancej  had  rendered  it  necessary 
)r  him  to  conduct  them  into  Ger"- 
lany :  had  it  not  been  for  those 
irents,  Europe  would  still  have  ye- 
L'iiiied  as  one  great*  family,  con- 
need  of  their  mutual  dependence, 
id  anxious  for  their  mutiiid  \vel- 
re.  But  those  events  had  render' 
1  it  necessary  for  Sweden  to  cross 
le  sea  that  divided  her  from  Ger- 
lany:  the  cause  of  Europe  was 
itrubted  to  the  protection  of  sel- 
lers from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
id  the  Don ;  from  the  shores  of 
ritain,  and  the  mountains  of  tlie 
)rtb.  At  such  a  time,  when  the 
ippiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
vilized  world  was  at  stake,  rivalry, 
idonal  prejudices,  and  antipathies 
ight  to  disappear  before  the  grand 
)jeci  of  the  independence  of  na- 
)ns.  Why  were  they  called  to 
nas  ?  Not  to  gratify  ambition,  or 
achieve  conquest ;  but  for  a  more 
stiHable,  a  nobler,  object.  The 
nperor  Napoleon  could  not  live 
peace  with  Europe  unless  Eu- 
pe  was  his  slave ;  and  to  prevent 
is,  to  oppose  ilie  restless  and  un- 
tisfied  desire  of  conquest  which 
ireltin  bis  bosom,  they  were  called 
arms.  Did  they  doubt  that  such 
IS  the  character  of  Napoleon  ? 
Te  ^they  afraid  to  combat  with 
oa  ?  He  had  proved  that  tliis  was 
5  character,  and  that  he  was  not 
conquerable,  by  the  400,000  men 
bom  he  carried  700  miles  from 
eir  country,  and  the  greatert  part 
whom  fell  victims  to  his  mad 
ibition.-  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
mmon  humanity,  or  even  of 
mmon  policy,  after  this  signal 
iaster  he  would  have  been  dis- 
sed  for  peace.:  but  neither  his 
isfortunes  in  Russia,  nor  the  de- 
its  which  his  armies  experienced 
Spain,  effected  any  beneficial  al- 
ration  in  his  character  or  views, 
^ace  was  offered  to.  him;    that 


''peace,  which  all  other  governments 
anxiously  desired,  and  which  was 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
his  own  power,  and  for  the  welU 
being  of  France ;  but  he  had  in- 
dignantly rejected  it. — "  Soldiers! 
it  is  to  arms  ihen  we  must  have  re- 
coui^e,  to  conquer  repose  and  in- 
dependence. The  same  sentiments 
wJiich  guided  tlie  French  in  179^» 
and  which  prompted  them  to  as- 
semble, and  to  combat  the  armies 
which  entered  their  territory^ 
ought  now  to  animate  your  valour 
against  those  who,  after  having  in- 
vaded the  land  which  gave  you  . 
birth,  still  hold  in  chains  your  bre« 
thren,  your  wives,  and  your  chil- 
dren* Soldiersr!  what  a  noble 
prospect  isxjpened  to  you !  The  li- 
berty of  ^  Europe ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  its  equilibrium  5  the  end 
of  that  convulsive  state  which  has 
had  20  years  duration ;  finally,  tJie 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  your  efforts*  Render  your- 
selves worthy,  by  your  union,  your 
discipline,  and  your  courage,  of  the 
high  destiny  which  awaits  you  !*' 

Besides  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, another  Frenchman  entered 
the  lists  against  Bonaparte.  '  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  after  he  was  libera- 
ted by  him,  had  gone  over  to  die 
United  States  of  America,  where, 
in  peace,  quiet,  and  retirement,  he 
spent  some  years  of  his  life :  but 
whetlier  he  grew  weary  of  his  con- 
diiion  there,  or  whether  he  consi- 
dered himself  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  patriotism  and  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
whether  bodi  these  motiycs  acted 
upon  him,  is  not.certam ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, as  soon  as  he  found  that  war 
with  Bonaparte  was  inevitable,  sent 
over  a  cputidential  person  tp  Ame- 
rica, with  whom"  genciul  Moreau. 
returned  to  Europe.  He  joined 
Z  2  the 
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allied  army  soon  after,  the  congress 
at  Prague  was  dissolved. 

On  two  accounts  his  presence  with 
the  allieswas  deemed  of  importance : 
in  the  first  place,  his  military  talents 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  first  order; 
they. had  been  proved  such  by  his 
conduct  in  every  campaign  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  most 
conspicuously  so  by  his  celebrated 
retreat  out  of  Germany.  His  mi- 
litary talents  were  indeed  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  and  description  from 
those  of  Ponaparte ;  perhaps  there 
was  in  him  less  quickness  of  con- 
ception and  c  /mbination ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  possessed  a:  cool 
and  comprehensive  judgement, 
which  penetrated  the  most  obscure 
and  difficult  parts  of  the  most  in- 
tricate plan.  On  him  and  on  the 
crown  prince  the  allied  powers  de- 
pended fon  the  arrangement  of  the 
campaign ;  and  as  mey  each  had 
great  military  talents  and  expe» 
rience,  and  besides  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  favourite  plans 
of  Bonaparte,  and  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  conducted  his 
caonpaigns,  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  be  lable  to  -  oppose  him  with 
-success. 

In  the  second  place,  some  expec- 
tation seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  presence  of  Moreau 
with  the  armies  of  the  allies  might 
induce  the  French  troops  to  with- 
draw their  allegiance  from  Bona- 
parte, or  at  least  might  render  them 
discontented  with  the  war  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Moreau  had 
undoubtedly  been  a  great  favourite 
with  the  French  soldiers  ;  but  those 
who  indulged  this  ezpectatidki  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware,  or 
,  recollected,  that  soldiers  of  all  na- 
tions soon  lose  any  attachment 
which  they  may  have  formed  to  a 
general;  and  that,  even  if  it  did 
coQtiaue  to  exists  it  could  operate 


but  feebly  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  an  army,  and  among  men  whi 
have  scarcely  any  opportunity  ei 
ther  of  knowing  one  another's  sen 
timents,  or  of  acting  together. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  t 
examine  minutely  or  elaboratel 
whether  Moreau  was  justified  i 
taking  up  arms  against  his  country 
we  shall,  however,  offer  one  or  tw 
remarks  On  the  subject.  In  the  fin 
place,  those  who  contended  that  h 
was  perfectly  justified,  grounde 
their  argument  on  this  considers 
tion,  that  it  was  not  against  but  fc 
his  country  he  was  about  to  fi^ht 
but  by  thus  arguing  they  admitte 
virtually,  though  not  directly,  thi 
the  person  hipiself  was  the  prop( 
judge  of  what  was  for  the  benefit  ( 
his  country :  or,  in  other  word 
they  admitted  that  in  sotne  cas( 
it  was  lawful  to  oppose  the  reg 
authority ;  for  it  will  avail  thei 
little*  to  contend  that  Bonapar 
was  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant ;  sti 
the  question  recurs,  If  it  be  lawf 
to  oppdse  an  usurper  and  a  tyrar 
who  can  be  the  judge,  whether  tl 
sovereign  deserves  those  appell 
tions,  but  the  person  who  is  abo 
to  oppose  him  ? . 

In  the  second  place,  those  wl 
exclaimed  against  the  conduct 
Moreau,  for  taking  up  arms  agah 
Bonaparte,  and  yet  retained  th( 
doctrine,  that  resistance  to  tyrai 
was  lawful,  were  equally  inconsi 
ent,  unless  they  were  prepared 
assert  that  the  rule  of  Bonapai 
was  beneficial  to  France.  B 
perhaps,  in  no  former  wars  v 
there  observable  such  inconsistec 
of  opinion  as  in  the  French  revo 
tionary  wars :  very  many  who  i 
vocated  the  cause  of  the  revoluti 
at  its  commencement,  because  tl: 
conceived  it  to  be  advantageous 
necessary  to  France,  very  stronj 
and  absurdly  transferred  their  : 
xnirati 
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iiration  from  it  to  the  person  who 
pposed  the  very  principles  on 
^hich  it  was  brought  about ;  while 
lose  who  opposed  it  at  first,  and, 
I  their  mistaken  and  outrageous 
sal  against  it,  exclaimed  against 
le  doctrines  of  liberty,  as  soon  as 
le  people  of  the  continent  rose  in 
rms  aeainst  the  tyranny  of  Bonar 
arte,  became  the  warm  and  en- 
msiasuc  defenders  of  those  doc- 
ines. 

On  the  1 7th  of  August  hostilities 
^commenced:  Bonaparte  imme- 
iately,  with  a  large  force,  made  a 
ush  against  tlie  city  of  Prague ; 
ut  when  he  had  advanced  within 
vel  ve  leagues  of  it  he  recei  y  ed  infor- 
lation  that  the  positions  of  some  of 
is  corps  at  Goldberg,  Jcc.'in  Silesia 
ere  in  imminent  danger  by  the 
larch  of  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
ans  from  Breslau.  He  was  there 
)re  obliged  suddenly  and  rapidly  to 
^ave  Bohemia ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
LugUst  he  succeeded  in  driving  his 
pponents  from  the  line  of  the 
iohr.  Scarcely  however  had  he  ac- 
3mplished  this,  when  his  presence 
'as  absolutely  necessar^  in  another 
aarter:  the  allied  powers  had 
)rmed  a' bold  and  comprehensive 
Ian,  by  which,  if  they  had  suc- 
eeded  in  it,  they  would  at  once 
ave  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  most 
esperate  situation.  The  united 
rmy  of  the  Russians,  Prussians, 
nd  Austrians,  amounting  to  about 
50,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Schwart- 
cnberg,  made  a  movement  for  the 
urpose  of  cutting  him  off  from  the 
ne  of  the  Elbe,  by  seiiing  Dres*. 
en.  When  Bonaparte  rcceive4 
iformation  of  their  design,  he  wa^ 
20  miles  from  that  city  :  this  di- 
tance  he  nlarched  with  a  strong 
>odyof  troops  in  four  days,  amidst 
orrents  of  rain,  and  in  most  tem- 
pestuous  weather;    and    reached 


Dresden  a  few  hours  before  the  al- 
lies appeared  in  sight  of  the  place. 

Tiie  allies  entered  Saxony  from 
Bohemia  by  different  ruutes>  in  or- 
der to  act  on  the  enemy's  fiank  and 
rear ;  while  Uie  Prussian  army  an- 
der  the  cumraind  of  Blucher  was 
directed  to  move  from  SilesiLi,  and 
to  threaten  Lusatia  in  front,  but  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement,  espe- 
c ia!  1  y  n gaf nst  su pe ri or .nu m bers .— ^ 
At  first  the  French  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Saxon?  j  but  they  were 
beaten  back  lownrUs  Dres'Jen,  al- 
though they  endeavoured  to  detend 
every  inch  of  ground-  The  period 
was  nnw  arrived  when  the  plan  of 
the  allies  was  to  be  put  into  corn^ 
plete  execution  :  the  difFereni;  co- 
iumris  of  their  armies  were  to  ^if-» 
htiii^h^  ironi  the  rnountams  ajid 
passeii  at  such  peiinas  as  would 
have  placed  the  enemy  in  a  mf>st 
critical  sitaatlon;  but  some  of  the 
troops  pushed  on  with  so  great  ea- 
gerness that  the  right  corps  was 
brouj^ht  into  action  before  the  other 
divisions  had  gained  their  proper 
stations.  To  i\m  carps  were  op- 
posed 15,000  men  under  gener;d 
St.  Cyr,  supported  hy  t?,000  men 
under  general  Bonnet:  a  sharp 
action  commenced,  wMch  Iisited 
some  hours;  iifi:t*r  wliich  the  allied 
force  drove  the  enemy  from  all 
points,  and  took  some  prisuners* 
The  French  novi^  returned  into  their 
entrenched  works  in  the  front  of 
Dresden,  which  place  the  allied  ar- 
mies encircled.  On  the  27th  the 
ent-'my  withdrevv  from  thiir  en- 
trenchments inio  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs* By  this  time  Bonapurte  had 
arrived  there* 

The  allies,  having  driven  the 
French  into  the  city  and  stiburbs, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  drivd  thern 
thence  alio;  this,  however,  they 
were  sensible  whs  an  enierpris'.*  of 
considerable  dillicul^y,  as  the  n^v 
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tural  defences  round  the  town 
had  beeii  much  improved  by  the 
skill  of  the  enemy  5  and  die  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  position 
led  them  to  exj^ect  a  very  obstinate 
defence.  At  four  o?clock  in  the 
evening  the  troops  moved  to  the  as- 
sault,  the  Prussians  forming  the 
centre  attack.  The  operations 
were  begun  by  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade :  the  batteries  being  placed 
in  a  circular  form  round  the  town, 
the  effect  is  described  as  magnifi- 
cent: 'the  troops  moved  forward 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  and  in 
perfect  order  to  the  assault.  Al- 
ready they  vere  close  to  the  town 
on  all  sides :  an  advanced  redoubt 
with  eight  guns  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner ;  the  enemy  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions to  shelter  themselves  behind 
xiew  defences.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect  practicable  breaches  in  the 
thick  wall  of  the  town ;  so  that  the 
Austrians  could  not  proceed  be- 
yond the  out-works.  Night  was 
approaching ;  the  loss  of  me  allies 
was  great:  the  French  to  thp 
amount  of  30,000  made  a  sortie  in 
order  to  separate  the  sdlied*  troops, 
and  to  take  one  wing  in  flank  and 
rear.  Their  design  was  seen  through 
and  prevented;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  draw  off 
the  troops  from  the  assault. 

The  French,  having  thus  sue- 
ceeded  in  repulsing  the  allies,  came 
6ut  to  attack  them  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th.  They  possessed  great 
advantages  in  their  posi'tionYor  at- 
tack: .in  iheir  rear  was  Dresden 
lined  with  guns;  their  communi- 
Caticns  werq  not  intersected:  if 
they  were  unsi^ccessful,  they  could 
retire ;  if  they  made  an  imptession,  ' 
they  could  pursue  it  up ;  while  the ' 
fillies  could  not  follow  them  under 
the  guns  of  the  place.    The  wea« 


ther  was  very  bad  on  the  day 
attack ;  it  rained  almost  incessant 
Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,"  and  broug 
out;  an  immense  number  of  piw 
of  artillery:  the  battle  consist 
on  both  sides  chiefly  in  heavy  c* 
nonading,  except  where  chjir^ 
w^re  made  by  the  allied  cavalr 
the  nifain  bodies  of  infantry,  in  be 
armies,  were  never  engaged.  Afi 
several  hours  of  cannonading,  t 
Frencli,  perceiving  that  they  coi 
make  no  impression  on  the  positi 
of  the  allies,^retired  into  Dresfl( 
The  allies,  however,  notwilhstar 
ing  they  had  succeeded  in  repulsi 
the  enemy,  could  not  remain  whe 
they  were,  as  they  were  (exposed 
the  risk  of  having  their  rear  occ 
pied  by  the  French,  if  Bonapai 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  considi 
able  body  of  troops  across  the  El 
at  Koningstein  and  Pima.  Ord( 
were  therefore  given  to  retire ;  a 
the  allied  army  took  up  a  positi 
^in  the  valley  of  Toplitz  in  Bohem 
The  plan  of  the  allies  in  their ; 
tack  on  Dresden  was  undoubted 
masterly;  and  though  the  offic 
accounts  qf  the  action  point  c 
some  of  the  causes  of  its  failuj 
they  do  not  satisfactorily  ttxph 
it.  The  most  disastrous  event 
the  course  of  this  battle  was  t 
mortal  wound  of  general  Mcrea 
towards  the  middle  of  the  da 
while  he  was  in  earnest  converi 
tion  with  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  movements  and  operations  th 
were  going  forward,  he  had  bo 
his  1  legs  carried  oflf  by  a  cann^ 
shot,  the  ball  going  through  1 
horse.  At  first  he  gave  a  de 
groan;  but  when  the  agony  of  pa 
Was  oVer,  he  spoke  witn  the  utroc 
tranquillity,  and  called  for  a  sega 
He  was  carried  off  the  field,  on 
litter  made  of  cossacks'  pikes,  to 
tottage  at  a  shqrt  distance :  but 
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ihis  was  ntich  exposed  to  the  fire* 
he  vf^s  removed  further  off  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia's  head  quarters, 
where  one  of  his  legs  was  axnpu- 
Uted.    When  the  surgeon  inform- 
ed him  that  he  must  deprive  him 
of  the  other,  he  observed,  without 
manifesting  any  pain  or  peevishness, 
bat  in  the  calmest  manner,  that 
tad  he  known  that  before  his  other 
Rras  cut  off,  he  should  have  pre* 
^jred  dying;.    The  litter  on  which 
hey  had  hitherto  conveyed  hira 
ra$  jcovered  with  nothing  but  wet 
itfa«r,aiidacloak  drenched  through 
^th  rain,  which  continued  in  tor- 
ents  the  whole  day :  but  they  now 
)\ii  more  cloaks  over  him,  and  hiid 
lim  more  comfortably  in  a  good 
itter,  in  which  he  was  carried  to 
)ippolswalde.  Long,  however,  be- 
ore  he  arrived  diere,  he  was  again 
Irenched'with  rain :  from  this  place 
le  was  taken  to  Laun,  where  every 
ittention  and  care  was   bestowed 
ipon   him.      For  some  time  he 
eemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  hopes 
rere  entertained  that    he    might 
nrvive  his  wounds,  till  a  long  coni- 
erence  took  place  between  him  and 
liree  or  four  of  the  allied  generals, 
y  which  he  was  completely  ez- 
aasted :  soon  after  this  he  became 
xtremely  sick,  and  hourly  grew 
'orse.    •*  Through  the  whole  of 
is  sufferings  he  bore  his  fa^e  with 
eroism  and  grandeur  of  mind  not 
>  be  surpassed,  and  appeared  to 
lose  with  whom  he  conversed,  to 
fidure  but  little  pain,  from  his  ex- 
"eme  composure  and  qalmness/^ 
ledied  at  six  o'clockof  the  mom* 
ig  of  the  3d  of  Septemben 
Bonaparte  represented  the  battle 
F  Dresden  as  most  decidedly  fa- 
oorable  to  him :  according  to  his 


account  the  Austrian  division  of  the 
allied  army  was  nearly  annihilated : 
TeDeum  was  ordered  to  beiung  at 
Paris ;  and  the  speedy  aiid  glorious 
termination  of  the  ^^  was  piecitct^ 
ed.     In  most  of  this  there  was  Im 
usual  exaegeration  and  deceit  i  but 
he  actually  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  loss  and  discomfiture  of 
the  allies  as  much  more  serious  than 
it  reij^y  was ;  and  in  order  to  in- 
tercept their  retreat  into  Bohemia, 
he  dispatched  Va:ndamme  with  a 
force,  which  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  sent  against  tbem, 
had  he  not  believed'  their  army  to 
have  been  not  only  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  but  retreatiujg  in  ^re^t 
disorder.     Vandamme  himself  was 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  strength  of 
those  whom  he  was  to  intercept, 
but  also  of  their  movements.     He 
had  under  his  command  two  corp^ 
and  a  division,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  30,000  men ;  with 
this  force  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Pima,    and  had  actually   giuned 
possession  of  the  mountain  p;isses. 
when  the  Russians  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Osterman  forced 
their  way  through  them  with  the 
bayonet.    The  action  continued  till 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  SOthp  and 
was  renewed  wita  great  obstinacy 
on  the  31st,  till  the  French  troops^ 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  were 
compelled    to    retreat :    throwiug 
down  their  arms  in  every  direction, 
and  abandoning  their  cannou  and 
standards,     they    sought    shelter 
among  the  woods  and  mountains^ 
Vandamme  and  six  other  generals 
were     taken    prisoners:     b^j  sides 
10,000  men,  60  pieces  of  artUkry, 
and  6  sundards. 
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•      CtiAPTER  XXIt- 

Position  and  Strehgth  of  the  contending  Armies — Campaign  in  Silesia^ 
Battle  of  the  Katzbach-^  French  completely  defeated — Blucker's  Addrei 
io  his  Soldiers  on  their  Victory — Battle  between  the  Crown  Prince  an 
Oudinot — the  latter  completely  defeated — Ney  sent  to  take  the  Con 
mand-^attacks  the  Prussians'^  the  Crown  Prince  comes  up  io  thti 
Assistande — ^ey  defeated  at  the  Battle  ofJuterboch — Bonaparte  s  critta 
Situation  —harassed  by  ihe^egttlar  Advance  and  Betreat  of  the  Alii 
'^his  Communication  with  France  intercepted-^  Brief  Account  eflhe  Ifa 
on  the  Side  of  Italy  — and  in  Mecklenburgh — Bonaparte  still  obsiinatei 
clings,  to  Dresden  — Bemarks  on  his  Conduct — Extraordinary  Meeting  c 
the  French  Senate — Fresh  Conscriptions  called  for — Bonaparte  at  lengt 
leaves  Dresden — The  Allies  completely  between  him  and  France-^Retrt 
spect  of  the  Events  in  the  Month  of  September, 


IN  order  that  our  readers  may 
more  clearly  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  operations  subse« 
quent  to  the  battle  of  Dresden,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  contertd- 
ing  armies  previous  to  that  event. 
Of  the  French  army,  foiir  corps 
were  iti  Silesia;  four,  besides  the 
guards,  near  Dresden ;  three,  undier 
Sie  command  of  Oudinot,  threaten- 
ed Berlin  from  the  south ;  while 
the  same  city  was  to  be  approaphed 
by  a  strong  force  under  Davoust 
from  the  north.  Probably  the 
whole  of  these  forc^es  amounted  to 
800,000  men.  Besides  these,  Bona- 
parte had  armies  of  reserve  in  Fran- 
conia,  Bavaria,  and  Italy :  the  last 
Was  under  thecommandof  Beauhar- 
nOis,  and  had  been  assembled  there 
in  order  to  invade  Austria  in  that 
direction.  ' 

The  grand  army  of  the  Russians, 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  which  was 
united  in  Bohemia,  amounted  to 
about  380,000  hien ;  the  army  in 
Silesia^  under  the.  command  of 
Blucher^  to  100,000 ;  and  the  forces 
under  the  crown  prince,  consisting 
of  Swiedes,  Russians,  5cc.  to  rather 
inore  than  100»06o  men^  Hente  it 


appears  that  the  numerical  siipt 
riority  was  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
but  their  superiority  in  other  re 
^ects  was  much  mpre  striking  an 
im  portant.  The  greatet  part  of  th 
French  soldiers  were  conscripts 
not  merely  unused  to  war,  but  eitht 
very  young  or  very  old,  and  cor 
sequently  unfit  to  endure  the  fj 
tigues  6f  the  arduous  campair 
which  had  just  commenced.  Tn 
soldiers  of  the  allies,  on  the  cor 
trary,  were  in  a  most  admirabl 
state  of  discipline ;  most  of  ther 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  inured  t 
fatigue  and  privation.  Their  cor 
fidence  in  their  leaders,  too,  mu! 
have  been  much  greater  than  tha 
which  the  French  soldiers  possesse 
towards  Bonaparte. 

We  have  already  adverted  shortl 
to  the  operations  in  Silesia ;  but  i 
will  be  how  proper  to  considt 
them  more  minutely.  The  cam 
paign  opened  there  on  the  18th  c 
August,  the  allies  toovlng  on  tc 
wards  Dresden.  They  first  cam 
op  with  the  Sd  French  corps  un 
der  the  command  of  marshal  Ncy 
which  was  driven  across  the  Bohr 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  approacl 
of  the  Silesian  army>  set  out  to  re 
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infofce  Ney  on  the  21st)  attd  the 
French  having  then  greaUy  the  su- 
periority, general  Bhicher  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retreat^  and  re-crosss 
the  Bohr :  he  took  up  a  strong  po^ 
sition  behind  the  Xatzbach.  The 
plan  of  the  allies  ^>eing  to  distract 
and  divide  Bonaparte'siorces,  they 
fell  further  back  on  Janar ;  while 
the  grand  army  from  Bohemia,  as 
we  have  seen,  marched  on  Dresden, 
and  .drew  oflF  Bonaparte  to  that 
quarter.  On  the  25th  and  26th 
the  French  advanced  against  gene- 
ral Blucher,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  carry  Janar;  but  on  the  lat-^ 
ter  of  those  days  th^  Prussian  ge- 
neral attacked  them.  The  bat|le 
Was  fought  near  the  Katzbach,  and 
from  that  it  takes  its  name :  in  it 
Blucher  and  )iis  brave  Prussians 
proved  their  determination  to  avenge 
the  disgrace  which  their  country 
had  so  long  suffered  by  having  been 
under  the  tyranny  of  France.  They 
fought  with  the  most  unparalleled 
bravery.  The  enemy  could  not 
stand  before  tliem  i  their  enthusiasm 
was  such,  that,  rushing  forward, 
they  actually  drove  the  French  into 
the  Katzbach.  At  this  period  of 
the  battle  it  was  completely  dark  j 
the  river  was  swollen  with  constant 
rains,  and  all^  the  bridges  were 
broken  down.  The  condition  of 
the  enemy  under  these  circum- 
stances may  easily  be  conceived  c 
immense  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned;  18,000  prisoners,  103 
pieces  of  cannon,  280  ammunition- 
waggons,  the  xramp  hospitals,  &c» 
were  taken  <  among  the  prisoners 
were  one  general  of  division,  and 
two  of  brigade ;  among  the  tro- 
phies, two  eagles.  Blucher,  after 
this  glorious  victory,  pushed  for- 
ward rapidly  after  the  discomfited 
enemy,  and  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber his  head-qUarters  -were  within 
the  Saxon  boundary,  near  Goerlitz, 
in  Upper  Lusaiiaihaving  completely 


delivered  Prussian  Silesia  from  tht 
enemy. 

On  this  occasion  he  addressed  a 
most  eloquent  proclamation  to  his 
soldiers:— To  their  valour, to  their 
efforts,  and  patience  in  enduring 
fatigues,  the  liberation  of  Silesia 
was  owing :  that  beautiful  province 
was  delivered  frorti  the  hands  of 
a  rapacious  enemy;  it  was  again 
pla9ed  under  the  mil«d  rule  of  their 
sovereign.  In  the  battle  of  Katz- 
bach, that  battle  which  had  restored 
Silesia  to  tranquillity  and  indepen- 
dence, his  soldiers  had  acted  in  at 
manner  worthy  of  their  character  | 
satisfactorily  to  hitn ;  in  a  manner 
which  must  make  the  enemy  afraid 
again  ta  encounter  them  t  with  the 
rapidity  of  liphtning  they  burst 
fonh  from  behind  their  heights.; 
they  disdained  firing  on  the  French: 
with  the  bayonet  only  they  advanced 
against  them,  and  drove  them  doWn 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Neisse  and 
the  Katzbach.  Here,  however,  the 
exertions  of  his  brave  soldier^s  did 
not  terminate :  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  they  waded  through  rivers 
and  swollen  torrents ;  they  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  mire;  they 
struggled  with  cQld,  hunger,  and 
privations  of  all  sorts :  yed  did 
tliey  not  xepine,  "  Thanks  to  you 
for  such  praise-Worthy  conduct :  he 
only  is  a, true  soldier  who  unites 
these  qualities  in  himself.  You 
have  seen  the  plains  between  the 
Katzbach  and  the  Bohr  j  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  teitor  and  conster* 
nation  of  your  enemies.  Let  us 
send  up  our  thanks  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  by  whose  aid  you  have  dc* 
fealed  the  enemy ;  and,  assembled  in 
divine  service,  prostrate  ourselves 
before  him  for  the  glorious  victory 
he  has  granted  us.  Let  your  de- 
votions close  with  three  huzkasi 
and,  then,  once  more  against  the 
enemy!'' 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention 

to 
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^o  tfee  bpcmtions  of  the  crown 
prince  5  to  whom,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  was  allotted  the  task 
<rf  defending  Berlin.  On  the  21st 
of  August  ne  learnt  bjr  his  spies 
that  Bonaparte  was  concentrating 
the  corps  of  the  slukes  of  Reggio, 
Belluno  and  Padua,  and  of  generals 
Ikrtrand  and  Regnier,  near  Bay- 
teuth ;  the  wl^ole  force  amounted 
to  nearly  80,000  men.  From  this 
movement  the  crown  prince  suspect- 
ed that  their  object  was  to  march 
rapidly  on  Berlin ;  and  he  took  his 
frl^sures  accordingly.  The  Sd 
Prussian  corps,  under  the  command 
C{  Bulow,  was  placed  between  Her. 
nersdorf  and  Klein  Beren ;  the  4ih 
Prussian  corps  was  situated  at 
INankenfelde.  The  Swedish  army 
niras  posted  at  Ruhlsdorf ;  and  the 
Russian  army  was  in  its  jear.  The 
Cossacks  and  light  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  general  Czemi- 
^heff,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  were  directed  to  hover 
lt>und  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  co- 
lumns. 

The  battle  commenced,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  by  the  French 
attacking  one  of  the  advanced  posts 
i6f  the  crown  prince's  army:  as 
they  were  greatly  superior  in  num* 
bers,  the  Swedish  troops  retired ; 
and  the  enemy  advanced  and  oc- 
cupied a  large  space  covered  by 
woods  and  flanked  by  marshes.  In 
t*ie  mpming  of  the  23d,  Bertrand 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  4th 
Prussian  corps;  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed, and  some  prisoners  were 
taken.'  The  principal  scene  of  con- 
test, however,  this  day,  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Grosberen :  against  it  the 
7lh  French  corps  and  a  strong  re- 
fcerye  proceeded  5  but  here  also  tlie 
4th  Prussian  corps  were  successful, 
and  the  village  'was  retaken.  By 
the  occupation  of  this  village,  the 
tsvuny  were  at  the  distance  of  1000 


toises  from  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
The  crown  prince  sent  orders  te 
general  Bulow  to  attack  it :  in  exe- 
cuting these  orders,  the  Prussian 
forces  proved  that  they  wetfe  the 
worthy  descendants  of  the  soldiers 
of  Frederic  the  Greats  for  some 
hours  the  cannonade  was  warm; 
but  the  Prussians  advamcing  under 
protection  of  the  artillery,  charged 
the  7th  French  corps  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  put  them  to  the  rout, 
Hitherto  the  engagement  had  been 
principally  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  enemy ;  for,  the  other  corps 
of  the  French  remaining  in  the 
woods,  there  had  been  no  occasion 
foB  the  Swedes  and  Russians  to 
move  from  then-  position  in  front 
of  tlie  camp.     About  this  time, 

•however,  the  village  of  Ruhlsdorf, 
which  was  situated  in  front  of  the 
camp,  was  threatened  by  the  enemy; 
and  the  cro^Ti  prince  deemed  ii  nC' 
cessary  to  order  some  battalions  of 
the  Swedes,  along  with  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  reinforce  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  while  the  enemy  were 
taken  in  f)ank  with  a  battalion  of 
flyipg  artillery.  These  operations 
cogipletely  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle :  tlie  crown  prince  was  vic» 
torious ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
victory,  obtained  possession  of  26 
pieces  of  cannon,  1500  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  40  officers,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage.  The 
enemy  retreated  beyond  Trebbin, 

^  whither  they  were  closely  pursued 
by  the  light  Russian  cavalry. 

Bonaparte  was  extremely  cha» 
grined  at  the  result  of  this  engage- 
ment :  besides  the  mortification  or 
having  his  troops  beaten  by  the 
crown  prince  of  Sv^eden,  the  tesult 
of  this  battle  disarranged  all  his 
plans,  and  exposed  part  of  his  army 
to  tlie  attack  ,of  the  victorious 
troops  ;  for,  Berlin  being  now  safCn 
the  crown  prince,  if  he  were  not 
kept  in  check,  would  advance  to 
«o-operai^ 
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xo-operate  with  the  allies  ia  the  yi- 
,cinity  of  Dresden^  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  send  another  ge- 
neral to  replace  Oudinot^  who  had 
commanded  the  French  forces  in 
the  batde  with  the  crown  prince  5 
and  Bonaparte  selected  Ney  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  under  him 
70,000  men ;  and  as  the  Prussian 
army,  at  this  period^  was  at  some 
distance  from  that  of  the  crown 
prince,  the  French  general  hoped 
to  surprise  it  before  the  latter  could 
advance  to  its  assistance^  The 
Prussian  army  under  Bulow  was 
only  40,000  strong  ;  yet  they  sus- 
tained, undaunted  and  unmoved^ 
the  attack  of  Key's  corps.  General 
Bulow,  before  tne  enemy  carhe  up 
Vfiih  him  at  Juterboch,  hsid  received 
information  of  their  approach,  and 
}ie  accordingly  announced  the  cir- 
cumstance  to  the  crown  prince,  who 
had  just  begun  16  move  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  river  Elbe 
and  marching  towards  Leipsic.  But 
as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  likely  to  be  att;icked,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  arrived  at 
Juterboch,  by  forced  marches,  just 
jis  the  Prussian  army,  after  having 
sustained  the  unequal  combat  for 
a  long  tinae,  were,  nearly  overpow- 
ered by  the  enemy.  For  a  moment 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  halted,  in 
order  to  form  in  the  order  of  battle ; 
as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
70  battalions  and  10,000  horse,' 
supported  by  150  pieces  of  artillery,, 
advanced  in  column?  of  attack ; 
4000  Russian  and  Swedish  cavalry 
having  preceded  them,  at  full  speed, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  some 
points  against  which  the  enemy 
principally  directed  his  attacks.  At 
the  sight  of  this  immense  army 
coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  a 
foe  against  whom  they  had  scarcely 
made  any  impression,  the  French 
first  wavered,  and  ihsn  fled  with 


the  utmost  precipitation ;  tlie  allied 
cavalry  charged  them,  as  they  re- 
treated, with  great  impetuosity, 
and  threw  them  into  the  utmost 
disorder.  The  result  of  the  battle 
of  Juterboch  was  upwards  of  5000 
prisoners,  three  standards,  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  200  ammunition- 
waggons.  On  iJie  field  of  battle 
6000  ofdie  French  lay  dead.  Thr 
enemy,  after  their  defeat,  in  vaia 
endeavoured  to  rally,  or  even  to 
efifect  their  retreat  in  tolerable  or- 
der; besides  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  battle,  upwards  of  2500  were 
taken,  on  the  evening  of  the  d^y 
on  which  it  was  fought,  in  a  village 
on  the  road  to  Dresden :  so  that, 
before  they  completely  effected  their 
escape,  it  was  calculated  that  they 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, from  16,000  to  18,000  men, 
more  than  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
400  ammunition-waggons.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians  was  severe,  amount- 
ing in  killed  and  wounded  to  upr 
wards,  of  5000.  The  crpwn  prinoe, 
in  his  official  account  of  this  oat  tie, 
mentions,  that  general  Regnier  re- 
mained a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  sharp-shooters  in  the  si* 
tuation  of  a  man  desirous  of  death. 
He,  as  well  as  most  other  of  the 
French  generals,  must  have  beei^ 
convinced,  that  the  rapk  and  for* 
tune  which  they  had  acquired,  at 
well  as  their  military  ^lory  and  con^ 
quests,  were  placed  m  the  utmost 
jeopardy  by  the  insane  obstinacy  of 
their  emperor. 

The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was 
now  every  day  becoming  more  cri- 
tical ;  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  sensible  of  his  danger,  •  but  still 
continued  at  Dresden.  The  allies^ 
havine  been  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  take  this  city,  altered  their 
plan ;  but  it  was  still  a  plan  of  the 
most  consummate  skill,  and  it  was 
carried  into  exc(!ufion  with  tlie  most 
creclit^ble 
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creditable  activity,  decision,  and 
promptitude.  Their  grand  object 
was  to  gather  all  their  forces  in  the 
route  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic ; 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  eflFected,  to 
unite  before  Leipsic,  so  as  com-' 
pletely  to  cut  off  Bonaparte's  re* 
treat  into  France,  But,  in  order  to 
cany  this  plan  into  execution,  it 
i;^as  necessary  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion and  the  forces  of  their  adver- 
sary :  and  this  they  accomplished 
most  effectually ;  for  by  advancing 
from  the  valley  of  Toplitz,  on  the 
side  of  Bohemia,  towards  Dresden, 
and  another  time  from  the  side  of 
Silesia  towards  the  same  place,  tliey 
obliged  Bonaparte  to  weaken  and 
harass  his  troops  5  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  nearly  up  with  them  they  re- 
treated. While  he  was  In  pursuit 
of  one  branch  of  the  allied  army, 
another  threatened  Dresden ;  so 
that  at  last  his  troops  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  the  allies  were  receiving  great 
reinforceipents,  especially  from  Rus- 
sia ;  the  emperor  Alexander  exert- 
ing himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. Besides  large  bodies  o^ re- 
gular troops,  the  Cossacics  were 
greatl)"  reinforced ;  and  in  tjie  situ- 
ation of  the  French  army  they  were 
of  most  essential  service,  intercept- 
ing the  communication  with  France, 
and  cutting  off  the  supplies.  At 
this  time,  and  by  their  means,  many 
letters  from  the  French  officers  to 
their  relations  and  friends  in  France 
were  intercepted,  in  all  of  which  a 
-  most  deplorable  picture  was  drawn 
of  their  distressed  situatiop :  most 
of  them,  indeed,  represented  their 
condition  as  equally  dreadful  with 
what  it  had  been  in  the  Russian 
campaign;  nor  did  tl^ey  hold  out 
any  prospect  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  it. 
Nor  wtre  the  affairs  of  Bonaparte 


more  prosperous  in  Italy  t  Beaa« 
hamois  had  collected  a  large  army, 
but  it  was  dispirited :  the  people  of 
the  country  where  it  was  stationed 
manifested  strong  symptoms  of  dis* 
satisfaction :  and  when  the  Austrian 
general  Nugent  advanced,  he  found 
himself  compelled,  after  som^  inef* 
fectual  attempts  to  keep  his  ground, 
to  retire  from  the  head  of  the  Adria- 
tic towards  Venice,  Davoust,  also, 
.who  had  advanced  from  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburgh  into  Schwerin^  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Oudinot,  being  held  in 
check  by  count  Walmodqn,  and 
having  learnt  the  fate  of  Oudinot's 
army,  deemed  it  expedient  to  com- 
mence his  retteat. 

These,  however,  which  in  ordt^ 
nary  times  would  have  been  consi- 
dered as  important  events,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  continent 
scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public ;  all  thought  and  conjee^ 
ture  being  absorbed  on  what  'was 
likely  to  happen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dresden  5  for  that  city  Bonaparte 
persisted  in  retaining,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  a]lies  were  gradually  draw* 
ing  round  him  in  immense  force, 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  own 
armies  were  greatly  w^eakened  both 
in  numerical  and  in  physical  force. 
On  the  side  of  Bohemia  prince 
Schwartzenberg  continued  to  ad- 
vance ;  while  Blucher,  by  pressing 
forward  on  tlie  side  of  Silesia,  about 
the  7th  of  September  effected  a 
junction  With  the  grand  army ;  by 
this  junction  a  powerful  force  was 
thrown  on  the  right  of  tlie  French 
in  Lusatia;  while  several  other 
Austrian  divisions,  together  with 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  Wittgenstem  (in  all  about 
80,000  men),  having  re-entered 
Saxony,  moved  on  Pima,  within 
eight  mile3  of  Dresden.  Thus 
threatened^ 
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threatened^  Bonaparte  was  again 
compelled  to  leave  that  city ;  but 
as  sooft  as  he  approached  the  main 
Austrian  army,  it  gradually  retired, 
drawing  him  towards  the  moun- 
tains ot  Bohemia.     Taught,  how- 
ever,  by  the  fate  of  Van  damme, 
he  did  not  cro^s  the  frontier  to  any 
great  distance,  urging,  in  his  o£Ei- 
cial  bulletin,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
following  them,  that  he  could  not 
get  his  cannon  down  the  declivities. 
On  the  11  th  of  September  he  again 
returned   to   Dresden.     By   these 
movements  of  the  allies,  not  only 
did  prince  Schwartzenberg  open  a 
communication  with  general  Blu- 
cher  at  Gobel,  but  the  crown  prince 
also  communicated  with  the  same 
general  at  Bautsten,   At  the  former 
place  prince  Poniatowski  was  posted; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with- . 
in  15  miles  of  Dresden,  while  Mac- 
donald  was -forced  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition on  the  Spree,  within  SO  miles 
of  the  same  city,     Marmoht  also, 
who  had  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe  \rith  the  6th  corps,  was 
recalled,  and  sent,  together  with  the 
cavalry  under  Murac,  to  Grossen 
Hayn,  about  20  miles  to  the  north 
of  Dresden,  to  check  the  Swedes, 
who  were  advancing  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Marshal  Ney,  after  his  de- 
feat by  the  crown  prince  at  Juter- 
boch,  took  shelter  under  die  cannon 
of  Torgau.     Such  were  the  posi- 
tions of  the  armies,  and  the*  state  of 
affairs,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  Dresden.    On  the  l^th  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies  again  ad- 
vanced from  the  valley  of  Toplitz 
in  Bohemia,  driving  back  the  ist, 
2d,  and  14th  French  corps,  which, 
with  the  guards,  were  posted  on  the 
frontiers.     Again  was   Bonaparte 
compelled  to  leave  thrs  city,  in  or- 
der to  reinforce  his  advanced  divi- 
sions, and  to  repair  the  blunders  of 


his  generals :  the  15th  and  16th  he 
spent  in  driving  the  allies  back  to 
Bohemia;  or,  to  speak  more  cor« 
rectly,  the  allies,  having  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  out  of  the  citf  . 
and  in  harassing  his  troops,  retired 
on  those  days  into  Bohemia* 

Bonaparte  could  no  longer  con* 
ceal  his  critical  situation  from  the 
people  of  France  :  he  had,  indeed) 
in  his  bulletin  respecting  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  represented  the  allied 
army  as  utterly  defeated  on  thai! 
occasion,  exaggerating  their  loss  as 
high  as  60,000  men,  anfd  boasthsg 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  re» 
sume  offensive  operations :— it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  therefore,  that 
he  acknowledged  his  inability  either 
to  advance,  or  even  to  make  head 
against  an  enemy,  who,  if  his  for- 
mer account*;  were  correct,  were  so 
much  weakened  and  disorganized. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told :  ther4 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out 
of  his  perilous  situation,  unless  large 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  him: 
and,  besides,  the  real  state  of  the 
case  could  not  be  so  alarming  as 
that  which  the  Parisians  appie. 
bended;  for  the  intercourse  with 
France  was  so  precarious  and  dan- 
gerous, that  information  respecting 
the  army  was  obtained  only  at  con^- 
siderable  intervals,  and  ofa  very  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  dpscripcton. 

On  the  4th  of  October  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  French 
senate  was  held,  at  which  Camba* 
ceriBs,  after  laying  before  them  the 
long-delayed  report  concerning  the 
war  With  Austria  and  Sweden,  di- 
stinctly avpwed  that  Bonaparte's 
means  were  not  adequate  to  the 
emergency  of  his  situation,  and 
called  on  them  for  a  fresh  conscrip- 
tion. But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
much  service  to  Bonaparte:  the 
allies,  long  before  it  could  possibly 
be  raised)  had  carried  into  full  exe-i 
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eutioh  tBeir  grand  plan.  By  the 
9tb  of  October  the  head  quarters 
of  prince  Schwartzcnberg  were  esta- 
blished near  Leipsic  i  the  prince 
royal  of  Sweden  and  general  Blu- 
chcr,  having  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
different  points^  were  in  comnlunJi 
cation  with  the  main  army :  thus 
a  complete  chain  was  drawn  across 
this  part  of  Saxony,  while  general 
Benningsen  advanced  towar£Dres- 
drcB  on  the  great  road  fromToplitz. 
The  Cossacks  under  Platoff  were 
in  advance  at  Lutzen.  Thus  the 
communication  of  Bonaparte  with 
France  was  completely  destroyed ; 
while  his  army  was  in  great  di- 
stres$^  his  magazines  were  nearly 
exh^usted^  and  the  country  which 
be  occupied  was  utterly  destitute  of 
the  jorieans  of  replenishing  them. 

At  lengthy  on  the  7th  of  October, 
Bonaparte  left  Dresden,  taking  with 
him  the  royal  family  of  Saxony, 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  assign 
any  rational  motive  for  his  very 
long  continuance  in  that  city  ;  nor 
can  his  Conduct  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  Vas  under 
the  same  infatuation  which  seized 
him  during  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  led  him  to  advance,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  into  a  hostile  and 
barren  country,  and  to  continue  at 
Moscow  till  retreat  was  almost  im- 
possible. For  his  conduct  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  however,  some- 
thing like  a  rational  motive  may  be 
assigned;  he  had  often,  by  rapid 
and  daring  advances  into  the  heart 
of  his  enemy's  tenitory,  and  espe- 
cially by  occupying  their  capital, 
forced  them  to  niake  peace :  he  had 
once  already  intimidated  or  cajoled 
the  emperor  Alexander  into  a  dis- 
graceful treaty ;  and  he  might  hope 
that  he  could  again  effect  me  same 
object.  But  wnat  hope  could  he. 
possibly  have  that,  by  his  stay  at 
Dresden)  either  the  fortune  of  war 


would  become  favourable,  or  peace 
would  be  obtained  ?  To  every  maa 
of  common  sense,  to  every  man  not 
blinded  by  passion  and  obstinacy, 
it  must  have  been  apparent,  that  by 
staymg  at  Dresden  his  own  forces 
would  be  gradually  reduced  in 
numbers  ana  strength,  while  those 
of  the  enemy  would  be  accumulat*i 
ing ;  and  that  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  cut  off  his  conmiunica- 
tion  with  France. 

The  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
soon  after  Bonaparte  left  Dresden, 
were  as  follows: — ^The  line  of  the 
Fftnch  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  in- 
eluding  Dresden,  Torgau,Wittem- 
berg,  and  Magdeburgh,  extended 
about  120  miles,  the  course  of  tlmt 
river  being  nearly  north-west.  Tor-* 
gau  is  about  45  miles,  and  Wittem^ 
berg  70,  from  Dresden :  17  miles 
below  Wittemberg,  on  the  left,  the 
Elbe  receives  the  Mulda;  and  18 
miles  further,  the  Saale :  both  these 
rivers  in  the  higher  part  of  their 
course  flow  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Elbe  ;  and  Leipsic  stands  between 
tl^em,  being  distant  from  the  Saale 
18  miles,  trora  the  Mulda  13,  and 
from  the  Elbe  S5.  As  therefore  the 
united  army  of  the  crowna  prince 
and  Blucher  occupied  a  line  along 
the  left  batik  of  the  Saale,  from  its 
mouth  nearly  to  opposite  Leipsic, 
they  cut  off  all  communication  be^^ 
tween  the  force  collected  round 
Leipsic  and  the  cocntry  westward 
of  that  line.  Ac  the  same  time, 
the  commimications  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  same  line  further  to  th^ 
south,  were  cut  off  by  the  army 
which  was  marching  from  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Dresc^n.  On  the  1 1th 
of  October  the  advanced  posts  of 
these  two  armies  were  in  communi- 
cation, and  they  greatly  outnuiti- 
bered  the  army  of  Bonaparte. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 

object  of  the  allies  was  to  fome 

Bonaparto 
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of  September,  after  vain  efforts,  re*- 
pelied  on  all  sides,  they  were  driven 
across  the  £lb^  near  Hamburgh, 
wedged  into  a  corner  of  Lusace* 
driven  up  to  the  right  bank  of  th^ 
Elbe,  expelled  ^rom  Bohemia  with 
considerable  loss  of  men  and  can* 
non,  and  not  only  disturbed  in  their 
lines  of  communication  between 
berg:  but  the  allies,  aware '^Dresden,  Altenburg,  Leipsic,  and 
3vement,  had  ordered  ge-    Erfurt,  btit  those  fines  more  thaa 

once  broken  and  intercepted. 

"  Towards  the  end  ot  the  month 

the  combined  armies  had  passed  the. 

Elbe  at  all  points*    The  victory  of 

Gorde   (the  16th  of  September) 

opened  to  the  corps  of  general 

,    Walmoden  the  Old  Mark,  Lune-. 

t  this  period  the  king  of    burgh,  and  the  route  of  Hanover 

deserted  him,    and  con-    and  Bohemia ;  the  victory  of  Den* 

(the  6th   of    September) 


i  tp  a  batde ; — ^his  object, 
n  them  by  drawing  off 
beir  troops.  This  he  at- 
to  accomplish  :  the  Prus- 
tal  had  been  left  exposed 
irch  of  tho  crown  prince 
r  grand  army  of  the  allies ; 
parte,  taking  advantage  of 
ed  a  corps  across  the  Elbe 


Lenstein  with  12,000  men 
ick  and  cover  Berlin  ;  so 
Vench  force,  having;  fiuled 
bject,  were  recalled. 
Lo  the  allies  of  Bonaparte 
ined  more  faithful  to  him 
;ht  have  been  expected; 


L  treaty  of  alliance  and 
ftith  Austria,  by  which 
Wrede  with  ,'55,000  Ba- 
Dops  was  immediately  to 
:e  with  those  of  Austria, 
f  which  were  to  be  placed 
;  command.  But  though 
eigns  in  alliance  with  Bo-> 
emained  in  general  faith- 
m,  yet  their  subjects  were 
,  witfi  a  better  spirit:  the. 
ins  were  employed  to  keep 
and  to  spread  it,  to  which 
ilready  adverted ;  and  be- 
jroceed  to  narrate  the  de- 
:tle  of  Leipsic,  we  shall  ex- 

of  the  printed  staternents 
ire  thrown  into  the  towns 
lany  in  the  possession  of 
rarrisons,  by  means  of  the 
arrows  employed  in  the 

the  crown  prince,  as  it 
an  aniinated  and  impartial 
>f  military  events  during 
[h  of  September, 
the  month  of  August  tlie 
irmies  attempted  to'  invade 

Mecklenburgh,  Swedish 
lia,  the  Middle  Mark,  Sile- 
Bohemia.    In  tlie  month 


newitz   (the  6th 

made  the  prince  royal  litaster  of 
the  duchies  of  Anhalt,  and  other 
provinces  formerly  Prussian,  Hes* 
Man,  and  of  Brunswick ;  opened  to 
him  the  gates  of  Dessau,  Halber- 
stadtyHaUcy  Merseburg^  Brunswick, 
Cassel ;  and,  in  fine,  the  victory  of 
general  Blucher  at   Bischofswerda 
(22d  of  Sept.)  secured  to  him  tlie 
passage  of  the  Elbe  at  Elster,  hi« 
march  upon  Leipsic,  by  turning  Witi- 
tenberg,  andhis  communication  with 
the  army  of  ihe  north  of  Germany. 
"  The  Russian  and  Prussian  ar- 
mies,  immovable   in   the  position 
which  they  had  choseh  in  Bohemia^ 
from  Toplltz  to  the  Elbe,  awaited 
the  enemy  in  the  fatal  valley  of 
Culm,  received  him  with  courage, 
drove  him  back  with  intrepidity  as 
often  as  he  dared  to  descend  from 
the  mountains,  wasted  him  with  fa- 
mine, demoralized  him,  and  inces- 
santly drove  him  back  upon  Dres% 
den ;   whicli,  from  being  a  point 
whence  he  attac'ked,  now  became 
to  him  a  point  of  retreat.     In  the 
mean  while  the  Austrian  army  ex- 
tended itself^  on  one  side,  as  far  as 
Freyberg, 
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Freyterg,  Chemnitz,  and  Alten- 
bnrg ;  and  on  the  other,  towards 
Thviringia  and  BaVaria ;  pushed 
forward  strong  4etHchments,  and 
covered  powerful  diversions  ope* 
rated  by  partisans  as  brave  as  for- 
tunate: ColombatFrdnkfortjThiel- 
man  at  Naumburg,  PlatoiF  at  Al- 
tenburg,  and  Mensdorf  at  the  gates 
of  Leipsic/  ' 

"  Where  was  Bonaparte  during 
the  whole  of  September  ?  At  Dres- 
den and  its  vicinity;  again  at  Dres- 
den and  ks  vicinity ;  perpetually  at 
Dresden  and  its  vicinity.  He  sent 
his  sick  and  wodnded  to  Leipsic  and 
Erfurt ;  burnt  (by  accident  as  was 
pretended,  but  designedly  as  we 
know)  his  magazines  at  Dresden; 
kept  the  king  of  Saxony  and  his  fa- 
mily at  Dresden,  to  give  himself 
the  semblance  of  security'^  ajid  made 
of  Dresden  his  Paris,  his  Germany, 
his  Eufope.  It  was  from  Dresden 
that  those  bags  of  letters  were  dis- 
patched, which,  being  intercepted 
Rnd  published,  have  communicated 
just  ideas  of  the  true  situation  of 
tjhe  French  army,  and  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  troops. 

"Besides,  from  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember the  retreat  of  that  army 
was  begun ;  on  the  28th,  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Saxony,  the  royal 
family,  escorted  by  the  guards, 
quitted  Dresden,  taking  the  only 
TCUte  which  remained  to  them — 
ihat  of  Leipsic. 

"  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded 
at  Toplitz,  between  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia — the  negotiations 
#pened  with  Bavijiria— the  unec^ui- 


vocal  movements  of  the  grand  cdtti^ 
bined  army  towards,  the  Maine— 
the  siege  of  "Wittemberg  resumed 
widi  vigour,  in  which  were  used 
the* formidable  Congreve  rockets—- 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  Blucher 
with  the  priiice  royal's— h^ve  proved 
to  Napoleon  the  necessity  of  retreat 
more  effectually  than  his  ministers 
and  generals  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.  The  feeble  attempt  near 
Dessau  necessarily  failed.  The 
prince  royal  .and  general  Blucher 
passed  the  Elbe  at  tlie  same  Ume, 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  and 
are  in  line  before  Leipsic,  ready  to 
give  battle  and  attack  the  enemy, 

**  Russia,  A.ustria,  ahd  Prussia, 
have  mutually  guarantied  their 
states, on  the  footing  of  1805 ;  fur. 
nishing  each  other  60,000  auziliar^p 
troops,  and  setting  out  wi^h  the  un« 
changeable  principle,  of  not  per- 
mitting a  single  French  bayonet  to 
remain  in  Germany.  Already  th€ 
sceptre  of  the  king  of  Westphalia 
is  broken  in  pieces ;  the  city  oi 
Cassel,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  general  Tchernitcheff,  has  placed 
its  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
royal.  The  old  order  of  things 
succeeds  to  the  most  oppressive 
anarchy. 

"  The  trenches  are  opened  bd 
fore  Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  Glogau 
Their  garrisons  are  destitute  oFne- 
/:essaries;  they  have  many  sick 
Magdeburg  itself  is  ill  provisioned. 
Napoleon  is  even  placing  the  fort* 
resses  on  the  Rhine  ija  a  $tat^  ol 
defencct" 
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'  Leipsic — tke  French  campletely  dffeaied—Dfftcihn  of  ikfh- 
luring  ike  Battle — Bonaparte*s  Axcomt  ojihe  Batite—Riirmt  of 
nch  to  the  Rhine-- defeated  again  at  Hunau — Bmaparie' t  Jrnvai 
'\s — his  Proceedings  there — Consequences  ofihe  Battk  of  Letpsic--^ 
nation  of  the  Rhine  dissolved — HoHand  hleraits  herself  and-  ifh- 
ick  the  Printe  of  Orange^  Exerti&fis  of  the  British  Minis  try  at  (hh 
"Parliament  meets — Speech  of  tke  Prince  Regent,  and  its  Proceed- 
Movements  of  the  Crorwn  Prince^ He  li Iterates  Hanover — marches 
Davoust — The  Danes  separate  frtm  the  French-^The  CTi)WA 
overruns  Hohtein and  Sleswic — Peac e  nit h  Denmark —  Capii ft lat ion 
den — Declaration  of  the  /lilies  on  crossing  the  Rhins^Bonaparlc'M 
r  to  ike  Legislative  Body — fi^ar  in  America, 


le  ISthof  October  the  head 
rters  of  Bonaparte  were  at 
I  the  Mulda:  tothisplacehe 
iced  from  Leipsic,  probably 
hope  of  leading  the  allies 
e  that  he  meant  to  threat- 
1  with  his  whole  force; 
ig  that  this  manoeuvre  did 
ed,  on  the  14th  he  collect- 
^hole  force  in  and  round 

Ney,  with  the  4th,  6th, 
lorps,  under  the  respective 
Is  of  Bertrand,  Marmont, 
nier,  occupied  a  line  about 
Sve  miles  to  the  north  of 
which  protected  the  roads 
jburgh  and  Dessau.  Op- 
him  was  posted  the  Sile- 
y,  under  general  Blucher, 
jad  quarters  on  the.  14th 

the  road  to  Halle,  about 
miles  from  Leipsic.  On 
Blucher  attacked  the  ene- 
contest  was  most  obsti- 
[  sanguinary :  it  began  at 

and  continued  till  night 
I  the  combatants  :  the  al- 
ver  completely  succeeded 

object,  compelling  the 
o  pass  the  Partha,  a  river 
)ro;ects     Leijpstc    to    the 


nortliwarJ  and  eastward.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  between 
6,000  :md  7,000  men  ;  that  of  the 
French  about  1 2^000  :  one  eagle 
and  twenty -eight  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken* 

Willie  this  contest  was  going  on 
to  the  north  of  Leipsic,  a  separate 
and  still  more  furious  conflict  took 
place  between  die  grand  army  of 
Bohemi^i,  commanded  by  prince 
Sch^vartzenberg,  which  advanced 
towards  I^eipsic  by  the  converging^ 
roads  of  Ltitzeni  Zwenkau,  Bom  a, 
and  Ccldiei — and  that  part  cf  the 
French  army  which  was  command- 
ed by  Bonaparte  in  person.  The 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  allies 
was  about  six  miles  to  tiie  soulh  of 
Leipsic  ;  against  it  Bonaparte  de* 
termined  to  make  a  furious  attack, 
either  in  the  liope  of  cutting  his 
way  through,  or  throwing  the  alliei 
into  con  fus  ion.  Ac  Cord  i  n  gly  bring- 
ing up  all  his  cavalry  under  Murat, 
he  made  a  desperate  push  on  the 
centrCj  and  for  a  short  time  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  It*  The  Austrian 
reserve  was  now  brought  up  ;  and 
their  cuirassiers  having  farmed  in 
cdumns,  charged  -wim  tlie  most 
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consummate  skill  and  intrepidity, 
forcing  every  thiijg  before  them. 
The  French  cavalry  were  compel- 
led to  give  way ;  and  at  the  close 
•  of  the  day  both  armies  remained  on 
the  ground^ on  which  the  contest 
commenced. 

On  the  17th  nothing  was  done. 
Oil  •  the  18th  the  ciown  prince  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  from  general 
Blucher  of  30,000  men,  infantry, 
*cavalry,  and  artillery  ;  with  which 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  at- 
tack the  enemy  on  the  Partha  river, 
six  miles  northward  of  Leipsic,  on 
-  the  road  to  Torgau ;  while  general 
Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position 
near  Leipsic,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  posession  of  that  place.  As 
the  allied  generals  were  well  aw,»re 
of  Bonaparte's  usual  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  his  force  to'  bear 
on  one  point,  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
he  sliould  have  recourse  to  this 
measure,  the  ailies  were  reciprocal- 
ly to  support  each  other,  and  to 
concert  further  movements. 

The  first  operation  was  under- 
'  taken  by  the  crown  prince:  that  part 
of  the  enemy's  force  which  was  op- 
posed to  him  had  taken  up  a  strOng 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  thd  Par- 
tha, with  its  right  resting  on  the 
heights  of  Faucna,  and  its  left  to- 
wards Leipsic  :  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  force  tlicir  right,  and 
gain  possession  of  these  heights:  in 
order  to  eflFect  this,  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  in  the  crown  prince's 
army  were  ordered  to  advance 
against  them  ;  while  the  Swedes 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  riA^r  at  Plosen.  The  river 
ivas  crossed  with  little  opposition ; 
and  general  Winzingerode,  who 
commanded  the  Russians,  took  a- 
bout  3,000  prisoners  and  some 
pieces  of  cannon  at  Faucha. 

Before  the  infantry  of  the  crown 
priijLce'^  arm^  bad  su$cienttUnp 


to  make  their  flank  movement,  th< 
French  infantry  abandoned  the  Ww 
of  the  river,  and  retired  over  th 
plain  towards  Leipsic,  occupying 
the  villages  through  which  the] 
passed,  in  order  to  protect  their  re 
tfear. 

Hitherto  the  allies  had  met  wit! 
very  little  resistance:  but  genew 
Langeron,  with  part  of  genera 
Blucher's^army,  having  attemptec 
to  carry  one  of  the  villages  on  thi 
road  to  Leipsic,  which  the  enemi 
had  occupied  in  strength,  was  op 
posed  with  great  obstinacy :  how 
ever,  he  at  length  carried  it,  but  wa 
driven  back.  As  the  possession  o 
this  village  was  of  the  utmost  im 
portanceTor  the  further  movement 
and  operations  of  the  allies,  genera 
Blucher  sent  the  most  positive  oi 
ders  that  it  should  be  reoccupied  a 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  thr 
was  accomplished  before  it  grev 
dark.  There  was  attached  to  tb( 
crown  prince's  army  a  rocket  bri 
gade,  which  was  brought  into  ac 
tion  with  such  eflfect  as  to  paraly» 
a  solid  square  of  infantry,  whicl 
-ifter  one  fire^  from  Congreve* 
formidable  weapons  delifere( 
themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck. 

About  this  period  of  the  baulc 
twenty-two  guns  of  Saxon  ariil 
iery,  two  battalions  of  the  sami 
nation,  and  two  Westphalian  regi 
ments  of  hussars,  quitted  the  raiik 
'-of  the  enemy  and  joined  the  allies 
the  artillery  were  immediitel; 
turned  against  the  Frencji ;  and  th 
crown  prince  headed  the  men  in 
charge  against  thejr  former  opprc5 
sors. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  sue 
cesses  of  the  allies  to  the  north  o 
Leipsic  was,  that  the  communica 
tion  was  established  between  th 
grand  attacks  ;  and  several  officei 
from  the  Bohemian  army  took  ad 
ya^itage  pf  this  circumstance   t 
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it  crown  prince  of  the  ope- 
vhich  had  occurred  to  the 
that  place.  In  this  direc- 
d  to  the  south- east  and 
St  of  Leipsic,  the  resistance 
rench  was  much  more  de- 

and  persevering  than  it 
le  north  :  but  the  plan  and 
nents  of  the  allies  were  laid 
th  so  much  judgement  and 
i  executed  in  such  a  raas- 
mer,  that  the  enemy  were 
I  compelled  to  retreat.  In 
?•  of  this  day,  the  French 
ast  50,000  men  in  killed, 
I,  and  prisoners,  besides 
I  pieces  of  artillery, 
ig  now  remained  for  Bo- 
to  do,  but  either  to  thrpw 
into  Leipsic  and  await  the 
the  assault  of  the  allies,  or 
J  by  the  line  of  the  Upper 
He  seems  to  have  hesitated 
Dg  time  on  which  plan  to 
at  length  he  chose  thelat- 
ng  Leipsic  only  two  hours 
le  allies  entered  it.  Their 
IS  troops,  after  having  slept 
eld  of  battle,  attacked  and 
^eipsic  the  next  morning, 
bort  resistance.  The  em- 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prus- 
i    the    crown     prince    of 

entered  tlie  town  at  dif- 
)ints,  at  the  head  of  their 
e  troops,  and  met  in  the 
quare,  where  they  were 
yf  the  inhabitants  with  the 
irt-felt  jo^.  The  king  of 
and  all^  his  court  were 
Isoners. 
t  account  which  Bonaparte 

proper  to  give  to  the 
lation  of  the  battle  of  Leip- 
aimed  the  victory  up  to  the 

when  the  troops  of  Sax- 
Westphalia  left  him ;  and 

his  subsequent  disasters 
to  this  circnmstaiKe ;  not 
g  to  the  extreme  improba- 


bility of  a  stoi7,  which  represented 
his  allies  as  leaving  a  victorious 
and  joining  a  beaten  army.  In  his 
bulletin  he  also  mentions  a  circum- 
stance, which,  if  true,  must  have 
been  known,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  stat^  in  the  official 
account  of  the  allies :  he  says# 
that  when  he  ^ound  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  Leipsic,  orders  were  given 
for  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  af- 
ter his  troops  had  crossed  the  river  | 
but  that  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  long  before  they  had  all 
crossed  re,  and  that  this  occasioned 
his  loss  to  be  much  more  sev^e 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been^ 
In  ordfr  to  convince  the  people  of 
Paris  that  he  had  been  really  vic- 
torious in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
transmitted  to  them  the  standards 
and  colours  w^ich  he  asserted  were 
the  proofs  and  fruits  of  his  victory  s 
but  the  period  of  delusion  even  with 
the  Parisians  was  nearly  gone  by. 

The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from 
Leipbic  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
which  might  amount  to  80,000 
men,  was  scarcely  surpassed  in  dis- 
order and  misery  by  his  retn;at 
from  Moscow  :  as  soon  as  his  route 
was  known,  Bluchcr  dispatched  his 
light  troops  after  him:  the  Cos- 
sacks  even  got  before  him,  inter- 
cepted his  supplies,  and  infused 
the  greatest  alarm  into,  his  dispirit- 
ed soldiers  \  while  general  Wred^, 
with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
under  his  command,  some  tihie  be- 
fote  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  been 
dispatched,  ih  anticipation  of  its 
result,  by  a  -route  which  enabled 
them  to  come  up  with  Bonaparte 
before  he  reached  the  Rhine.  At 
Hanau  a  desperate  conflict  took 
place :  the  French  fought  obstinate? 
iy ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
their  superiority,  they  were  defeat- 
ed with  the  loss  of  about  10,000 
men*  Ajs  soon  as  he  reached  tho 
2  A  2  Rhine, 
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Rhine,  Bonaparte  left  his  army  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  leaving  direction 
that  all  the  strong  places  on  that 
river  and  on  the  frontiers  should  be 
garrisoned. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  the  senate 
was  immediately  convened,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  pla^e,  300,000 
menat  th^  disposal  of  the  minister 
of  war.  This  measure  was  declared 
to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  unparalleled  treachery  of  his 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and 
•the  people  of  France  were  remind- 
ed of  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  and 
9sked,  what  would  be  the^  situation 
of  their  country,  should  the  enemy, 
who  were  on  its  frontiers,  penetrate 
into  her  territory.     After  appeal- 
ing to  the  honour    of  Frenchmen, 
Bonaparte  declared,  tliat  surround- 
ed as  he  was  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation,  he  would  be  as  mode- 
rate as  when  he  granted  Austria 
the  peace  of  Leoben  and  Campo 
Formio,  in  the  hope  of  signing  that 
of  Europe.     But  though  atone  of 
confidence  was  thus  kept  up,  there 
were  propositions  laid  before  the 
senate  which  most  unequivocally 
indicated  the  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion of  Bonaparte;   for  although 
the  period  had  arrived  at  which  tnc 
powers  of  the  deputies  to  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  4th  series  were 
to  expire,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
powers  should  be  continued,  and 
that  the  emperor  should  appoint  to 
the  presidentship  of  the  legislative 
body,  in.  place  of  choosing  as  here- 
tofore from  among  five  candidates 
presented  to  him  by  tliat  body. — 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  raising 
and  arranQ;ing  his  conscripts,  it  was 
'  decreed  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  classes  of  1»06,  1807,  and 
the  following  years;    while  those 
of- 1811,  1812,  1813,  to  and  in- 
eluding  those  of  1814,  were  placed 
$itthe  disposalof  the  minister  of  war. 


By  the  second  article  of  the  vAm€ 
decree  it  was  declared  that  50,POC 
men  should  be  immediately  levieci 
foractual  service  j  and  50,000  mdn 
held  in  readiness,  should  the  easten 
provinces  be  invaded. 

By  another  decree  38,425,345 
franks  34  cents  were  placed  at  thf 
disposal  of  the  minister  of  war. 

Had  France  not  been  exhausted 
had  she,  besides  the  requisite  popii< 
lation  to  supply  this  new  and  greai 
demand,  still  retained,  either  thai 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  "wai 
maddened  at  the  beginning  of  the  re 
Tolutibn,  or  thatstimulatingand  am 
bitious  fondness  for  military  glory 
and  that  firm  belief  that  Bonaparte 
wasdest  ined  to  render  her  the  mistres 
of  Europe,  with  which  she  hac 
been  so  fully  possessed  not  two  year 
before ;  he  might  have  succeedec 
in  raising  a  numerous  and  power 
ful  army :  but  the  campaigns  oi 
Russia  and  of  Germany  had  strtpl 
her  almost  entirely  of  her  efiScienI 
military  population;  the  fondness 
for  elory  had  passed  away,  and  nol 
all  the  arts  or  misrepresentations  oj 
Bonaparte  could  restore  it,  or  re 
place  it  with  that  enthusiasm  whicl: 
had  distinguished  Frenchmen  wiiei 
their  country  was  invaded  20  yean 
before. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  might) 
edifice  which  Bonaparte  had  erecteij 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  the  continent,  an<i 
which  had  been  cemented  by  tbi 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thousand^ 
,was  falling  to  pieces:  the  victor) 
of  Leipsic,  by  freeing  the  minds  oi 
tlie  princes  of  Crermany  from  all 
apprehensions  of  his  power,  proved 
how  eager  they  were  to  resomc 
their  legitimate  character  and  au« 
thority.  Wurtemburgh  deserteci 
him,  and  made  her  peace  ynih  the 
allies;  and  the  confederatioD  of  the 
Rhizie  was  dissolved ;  so  that,  u 
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ivh  words,  no  sovereigns 
attached  to  htm  except 
of  Denmark  and  the  king 
;.  The-attachment  of  the 
)  him  in  the  day  of  his 
it  and  disasters  is  very  ex- 
ry;  and  by  no  act  was  it 
idedly  marked  than  by  the 
but  impotent  declaration 
gainst  Austria^  which  the 
>enmark  issued  almost  at 
moment  when  Bonaparte 
le  extremest  crisis  of  his 
be  attachment  of  Murat 
nore  questionable  charac- 
'  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in- 
'emaining  to  assist  Bona- 
lis  retreat,  he  hurried  as 
i  possible  back  to  his  own 
»  and,  it  is  said,  lost  no 
attempting  to  negotiate 
lilies. 

gh  the  remains  of  the 
•my  were  incessantly  pur- 
le  banks  of  the  Rhine  by 
Toops  of  the  allies,'  yet  the 
y,  onder  the  command  of 
:hwaTt2enbcrg,  was  ob- 
love  more  slowly,  in  con- 
of  the'  bad  state  of  the 
d  the  artillery  which  they 
with  them.  But  it  was 
»ary  that  the  troops  of  the 
lid  make  their  appearance 
countries,  which  had  so 
[red  the  miseries  of  French 
3n,  to  free  them  from  their 
the  defence  of  France 
'  all  the  troops  which  still 
beyond  the  old  frontiers ; 
fitiments  and  feeli  ngs  of  the 
i  countries,  which  had  so 
I  kept  down  by  their  pre- 
ng  now  unchecked,  spon- 
burst  forth  in  favour  of 
Limat6  governments. 
id>  which  had  so  lo^g 
under  French  tyranny; 
om  the  peculiar  nature  of 


the  country,  and  the  dispositidns 
and  habits  of  its  people,  hijd  suffer- 
ed more  from  the  continental  system 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe* 
set  the  exaibple  of  liberating  itsislf 
from  its  opptessors.  All  at  once, 
and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  most 
unexpectedly  both  to  the  govern-^ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France* 
on  the  15th  of  November  an  insure 
rection  broke  out  in  Amsterdam* 
where  the  people  rose  in  a  body* 
proclaiming  the  house  of  Orange* 
with  the  old  crjr  of  Orange* boven^ 
and  universally  putting  up  the 
orange  cockade.  -  The  example  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  was 
immediately  followed  by  ^  those  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Utrecht ;  the  French 
authorities  were  dismissed  ;  a  pro- 
visional  government  formed,  from 
which  two  deputies  were  seat  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  this  country ; 
and  the  follcywing  laconic  and  em« 
phatic  address  to  the  Dutch  was 
circulated : 

ORANGE  BOVEN ! 

Holland  is  free— the  allies  advance 
upon  Utrecht — the  Eaglish  are  . 
invited — the  French  fly  on  all  sides 
—the  sea  is  open — trade  revives—' 
party  spirit  has  ceased — what  has 
been  suffered  is  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten— men  of  consequence  and 
considerati^on  are  called  to  the  go- 
vernment—the government  invites 
the  prince  tp  the  sovereignty — wc 
join  the  allies,  and  force  me  enemy 
to  sue  for  peace — the  people  are  to 
have  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  the  public 
expense,  without  being  allowed  to 
plunder  or  to  commit  any  excess— 
every  one  renders  thanks  to  God- 
did  times  are  returned— 

ORANGE  BOVEN ! 

The  prince  of  Orange  lost^no 
time  in  going  over  to  Holland; 
and  the  ministxy  of  Gieat  Britain 

nobly 
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nobly  seconded  him  in  his  puq)ose 
(X  completely  liberating  his  coun- 
try. The  parliament  had  been 
fummoned  to  meet  at  an  earlier 
period  than  Usual,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  critical  stale  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
were  placed,  and  partly  becajisethe 
ministry  were  in  need  of  inoney^ 
During  this  short  session  thei»c^was 
inore  coincidence  of  opinion  and 
feeling  among  all  parties,  (or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  all  appear- 
ance of  party  was  lost,)  than  in  any 
former  parliament.  Lord  Gren- 
▼ille  purticularly  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  frank  and  noble  manner 
in  which  he  gave  his  cotnmendation 
to  ministers  for  the  lint  of  conduct 
they  had  pursued,  and  especially 
for  the  pacific  and  moderate  tone 
•f  the  prince  regent's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session :  and  his 
lordship  expressed  his  hope  that 
every  exertion  would  be  made  by 
Britain  to  restore  Holland  to  her 
foiTner  rank  and  dignity  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  'But  Holland 
w^s  sufEcientfor  herself:  she  broke 
her  own  chains  :  what  she  had  be- 
gun»  however,  Britain  enabled  her 
to  go  through  with.  A  bill  was 
passed  to  legalize  the  enlisting  of 
the  militia  into  the  regiments  of  the 
line  to  any  extent ;  and  thus  mini- 
sters were  enabled  to  send  a  strong 
reinforcement  under  sir  Thomas 
•Graham  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch.   . 

Nor  was  this  the  only  measure  by 
which  ministers,  during  the  short  sit- 
ting of  parliament,  assisted  the  cause 
of  the  allies ;  for  a  bill  was  passed  Au- 
thorising the  issue  of  paper  money, 
which  was  to  be  guarantied  bv  Bri- 
tain, in  conjunction  witli  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  to  be  employed  on  the 
continent  for  suppl)*ing  the  wants 
#f  the  armiss. 


Having  thus  shortly  digressed  I 
notice  the  transactions  of  the  Br 
tish  parliament,  we  shall  now  ri 
vert  to  the  movements  and  opers 
tions  of  the  allies.  While  the 
grand  army  was  directing  its  marc 
towards  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  il 
crown  prince  with  the  army  of  tl" 
north  moved  towards  Cassel :  h 
object  was  to  enter  Holland  in  o 
der  to  liberate  the  Dutch  ;  but  th 
route  he  was  induced  to  alter  f< 
several  reasons.  Davoust  was  sti 
in  considerable  force  on  the  rigl 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  arm 
under  -Walmoden  w^  not  sufi 
ciently  powerful  to  oppose,  liin 
Before,  therefore,  the  northern  a 
my  could  act  vn\h  perfect  safet 
and  with  full  effect  m  Holland, 
was  expedient  and  desirable  that  i 
rear  should  be  entirely  secure  :  \y 
sides,  by  marching  against  D; 
voust,  there  was  a  probability  < 
rescuing  Hamburgh  from  his  d< 
vastation,  and  of  opening,  through  i 
an  immediate  communication  wit 
England.  The  crown  prince,  i 
changing  his  plan  of  operation 
had  still  another  object  in  vie\ 
which  was  tlie  liberation  of  his  m; 
jesty's  Hanoverian  dominions.  O 
the  1st  of  November  tlie  allie 
troops  entered  them : — "  The  ei 
thusiasm,  loyalty,  and  unbounde 
joy  of  the  people  arc  not  to  be  di 
scribed;  and  although  ten  yeai 
had  separated  this  country  froi 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  it  is.ol 
vious  (sir  Charles  Stewart  remarJ 
in  his  ofiicial  dispa.tch)  he  lives  i 
their /hearts^  with  the  same  deej 
rooted  afFectioa  as  ever !"  «*  It 
a  remarkablc^and  gratifying  ane< 
dote  (he  a<yds),that  during  the  cU 
vation  of  new  authority;  and  th 
destruction  of  every  ancient  in< 
morial,  the  bust  of  our  revere 
monarch  (which,  X  believe>  was 
pre^en 
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kf  her  majesty's  to  the  pro- 
nd  students)  has  retained 

in  tin's  university,  (Got- 

and  no  sacrilegious  hand 
oflfered  to  remove  it!'* 
m  as  the  crown  prince  had 
[  a  provisional  government 
ver,  he  marched  against 
,  who  appeared  at  first  dis- 

await  a  general  engage- 
ind  the  Stecknitz ;  but  the 
iving  separated  from  him, 
i  into  Hamburgh,  which 
jred  himself  in  provisioning 
ying,  with  the  determina- 
efending  it  to  the  last  ex- 

.On  this  the  crown  prince 

against  Lubeck,  which 
nded  by  a  Danish  garri- 
?r  a  short  lesi  stance,  the 
ts  being  well  disposed  to- 
?  Swedes,*  the  command, 
dated. .  The  crovTi  prince 
Lered  Danish  Holstein, 
t  overran  in .  a  very  short 
1  attempt  was  made  by 
h  government  to  raise  th8 
"  this- province;  but  they 
o  arm  against  the  allies, 
uolly  -  fired    against    the 

The  Danish  army,  after 
ven  out  of  Holstein,  took 
ition  on  the  Eyder ;  but 
hemselves  unable  to  cope 
r  antagonists,  the  prince 
f  Avho  commanded  them, 

an  armistice :  this,  how« 
leading  to  tjie  acceptance 
js  of  negotiation  proposed 
>wn  prince,  hostilities  were 
need,  and  Gluckstadt  was 
t  last,  when  the  Swedish 
d  reached  Colding,  th^ 
own  of  Jutland,  the  Da- 
srnment  made  its  peace 
?den  and  Great  Britain; 
tions  of  which  were,  that 
should  be  giajen  up  to 
m  r^tum  for  which  Dex^ 


mark  was  to  have  Swedish  Pome- 
rania;  that  Stralsund  should  be  a 
dep6t  for  British  goods;  that  Bri-, 
tain  should  restore  to  Denmark  all 
that  she  had  conquered  from  her, 
except  Heligoland ;  that  thd  Danes 
should  join  the  allies  with  10,000 
men,  on  receiving  a  subsidy  from 
this  country  of  400,000/. ;  that  she. 
should  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  and 
that  Britain  and  Sweden  should  use 
their  good  offices  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  ge-  . 
neral  St.  Cyr  with  between  20,000 
and  30,000  men  threw  himself  into 
Dresden,  where  he  was  besieged  bf 
a  divisioii  of  the  allied  army.  As 
soon  as  the  French  general  found 
that  thei-e  was  ho  probability  of  his 
being  reinforced  or  relieved,  he 
proposed  to  capitulate,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  troops  should  be 
sent  back  to  France :  to  this  condi- 
tion the  Russian  general  at  first  said 
he  had  no  authority  to  accede ;  but 
St.  Cyr  pressing  it  at  last  obtained 
it.  As  soon,  liowever,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance was  known  to  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  he  expressed  his 
displeasure  attne  terms  which  were 
granted,  and  refused  to  sanction 
diem ;  at  the  same  time  directing 
that  St.  Cyr  and  his  troops  should 
be  replaced  in  Dresden,  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  same  advantages 
that  they  possessed  when  they  ca- 
pitulated ;  or  that,  i(  he  refused  to 
return  into 'Dresden,  that  he  and 
his  troops  should  be  regarded  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  marchod  into 
Russia.  St.  Cyr  absolutely  refused 
to  return  into  Dresden,  and  was' 
therefore  compelled  to  embrace  the 
other  alternative.   . 

By  the  end  of  November  nearly- 
all  die  strong  places  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine  were  in  the 
possession 
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possession  of  the  allies;  and  s«ch 
a'l  were  not,  w^cre  closely  invested. 
On  the  Sd'of  December  the  allies, 
having  compleied  their  arrange- 
rhents  and  prepiiratians,  crossed  the 
Rhine  for  tJ^e  purpose  of  invading 
t'rance:  as,  hoxv'cver,  the  strong 
fortresses  neiir  Mcntz  rendered  the 
passage  in  this  place  lather  difficult, 
ihc7  preferred  par^ sing  through  part 
of  Switzerland.  Bonaparte,  aware 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  his  fron- 
tiers on  the  side  of  Switzerland, 
had  employed  his  partisans  there 
to  declare  the  neutrality  of  this 
conntryp  As,  however,  this  neutra- 
lity was  evidently  meant  to  benefit 
one  belligerent  p.irty  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  therefore  could 
not  justly  be  regarded  as  an  impar- 
tial neuttLility  ;  and  as,  besides,  it 
v^as  well  known  that  the  majority 
of  the  S^viss  were  extremely  de- 
sirous of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  French  and  of  regaining  their 
old  form  of  government ;  the  allies 
dtd  not  hesitsLre  to  march  through 
Switzerliind  into  France.-  But 
their  conduct  on  tliis,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  formed  a  marked 
and  honourable  contrast  to  that  of 
the  French  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  iKey  did  indeed  pass  ^yith 
their  armies  ihrough  Switzerland ; 
but  their  troops  were  strictly  en- 
joined, and  were  tli  cm  selves  strong- 
ly di"? posed,  to  consider  and  treat 
the  Swiss  as  friends* 

We  hiive  already  mentioned  the 
pacific  a  Lid  T^odiratc  tone  of  the 
prince  regent's  ^^p.  "'J:,  at  rhe  opcn- 
irg  if  the  session  of  parliam  ent : 
the  Srtti^faction  to  which  this  gave 
birth  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of 
the  trkiitjudlitv  and  repose  of  Eu- 
rope, W.B  considerably  augmented 
*1jy  the  dccl;irjlt9n  of  the  aHIes 
whu:h  t^rey  ifisued  die  day  before 
ihey  crossed  the  Riitne:  it  would 


be  difficult  to  point  out  any  stat 
paptr  so  distinguished  for  modera 
lion,  gotJd  sense,  and  sound  policy 
and  which  moreover  expressed  tbes 
views  and  sentiments  in  such  pei 
spicuous  and  satisfactory  language 
There  is  about  it  none  of  that  ol 
scurity  or  equivocation  which  seen 
to  have  been  thought  essential  t 
state  papers,  especially  when  thei 
professed  object  was  to  explain  tli 
designs  of  the  party  whicl)  issue 
them.  On  the  contrary,  this  di 
claration  leaves  on  the  minds  cf  a 
>Vho  peruse  it,  tlie  conviction  th; 
the  allies  were  perfectly  sincere 
tbat  their  object  was  what  they  d( 
clared  it  to  be, — peace ;  and  tli. 
they  wished  for  such  a  peace  : 
France  fnight  honourably  accet 
to,  and  which,  being  fair  and  ju 
for  all  parties,  it  might  be  hope 
would  be  permjment.  That  tlie: 
remarks  are  borne  out  by  the  d 
claration  itself,  will  sufficiently  a 
£ear  by  the  perusal  of  it : 

DECLARATION    OF     THE    ALtlEI 
POWERS. 

The  French  government  has  c 
dered  a  new  levy  of  300,000  co 
scripts.  Th^  motives  of  the  *n 
tu^  consultum  to  that  eflPect  conta 
an  appeal  to  the  allied  powers.- 
They,  tlierefore,  find  themseh 
called  upon  to  promulgate  ane^ 
in  the  face  o£  the  world,  the  vic^ 
which  guide  them  in  the  prose 
war ;  the  principles  which  form  tl 
basis  of  their  conduct,  their  wishi 
and  their  determinations. 

The  allied  powers  do  not  ma 
war  upon  France,  but  against  th 
preponderance,  haughtily  annou 
ced, — against  that  preponderan 
which,  to  the  misfortime  of  Euro 
and  of  France,  the  emperor  Nap 
leon  has  too  long  exercised  bcyoi 
the  limits  of  his  empire. ' 

Victo 
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ry  has  conducted  the  allied 
0  the  banks  ^of  the  Rhine. 
t  use  which  thdr  imperial 
al  majesties  have  made  of 
has  been  to  offer  peace  to 
esty  the  emperor  of  the 

An  attitude  strengthened 
:cession  of  all  the  sovereigns 
ces  of  Germany  has  hadno 
i  on  the  conditions  of  that 
rhese  conditions  are  foiind- 
the  independence  of  the 
empire,  as  well  as  on  the 
lence  of  the  other  states  of 
The  views  of  the  powers 

in  th^r  object,  generous 
Tal  in  their  application, 
ecurity  to  all,  honourable 

llied  sovereigns  desire'  that 
may  be  great,  powerful, 
)py  ;  because  the  French 
in  a  state  of  greatness  and 
,  h  one  of  the  foundations 
ocial  edifice  of  Europe.  — 
ish  that  France  may  be 
hat  French  commerce  may 
hat  the  arts  (||iose  blessings 
))  may  again  flourish,  be- 
•reat  people  can  only  betrar  - 
oportion  as  it  is  happy.  The 
wers  confirm  to  the  French 
m  extent  of  territory  which 
inder  her  kings  never  knew; . 

a  valiant  na^on  docs  not 
1.  its  rank,  by  having  in  its 
erienced  reverses  in  an  ob- 
Lnd  sanguinary  contest,  in 

has  fought  with 'its  accus- 
ravery. 

he  allied  powers  also  wish 
ree,  tranquil,  and  happy, 
res.  They  desire  a  state  jof 
hich,  by  a  wise  partition  of 
,  by  a  just  equilibrium, 
nceforw^rd  preserve  their 
Tom  the  numberless  cala- 
frhich  have  overwhelmed 
for  the  last  twenty  years, 
allied  powers  will  not  lay 
13. 


down  their  arms  until  they  hav^ 
attained  this  great  and  beneficial 
result,  this  noble  object  of  their  ef* 
forts.  They  will  not  lay  down 
their  arms,  until  the  political  state 
of  Europe  be  re-established  anew, 
—until  immoveable  principles  have 
resumed  th^ir  rights  over  vain  pre- 
tensions,— until  the  sanctity  of  trea- 
ties shall  have  at  last  secured  a  real 
peace  to  Europe. 

Frankfort,  Dec.  ],  1813. 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  more 
clearly  ]K)ints  out  the  wisdom  and 
policy  which  dictated  tills  paper» 
than  the  offence  which  it  gave  to 
Bonaparte  personally}  for  to  the 
French  nation  it  must  have  been 
very  acceptable  and  satisfactory : 
but  he  actually  complained  that  it 
appealed  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
people ;  and  by  the  tone  of  his  ob- 
jections let  out  his  dissatisfaction 
that  it  was  so  moderate.  Indeed, 
having  discovered  by  this  tinje  that 
the  conscription  would  not  supply 
him  with  any  force  at  all  compe- 
tent to  checic  the  progress  of  the 
allies,  his  only  hope  rested  on  his 
being  able  to  excite  the  people  to 
rise  en  musse  /  but  this,  wearied 
out  with  war,  and  oppressed  with 
calamities  df  'which  they  regarded  - 
him  as  the  author,  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to,  especially  when 
they  perceived  that  the  object  of 
the  allies  was  their  own  security, 
and  not  the  conquest  of  France. 
Bonaparte  therefore  was  much  per- 
plexed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
difiiculties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded he  evinced  neither  talents 
nor  firmness;  all  that  energy  pf 
mind,  and  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion of  conduct,  for  which  he  had 
been  celebrated,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  had  mainly  risen  to  his 
high  rank,  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
him.  At  one  ti^me  he  represented 
2  B  the 
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the  object  of  the  allies  to  be  the  de- 
vastation of  France  j  theyj  were 
come  to  avenge  themselves  fpr  that 
disgrace  and  discomfitUfe  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  victorious 
legions  of  France.  But  could 
Frenchmen  quietly  submit  to  the 
degra'dation  of  their  native  soil  by 
the  presence  of  the  savages  of  Asia? 
had  they  forgot tert,  and  if  they  re* 
membered,  were  they  not  eager  to 
emulate  the  glorious  defence  which 
they  had  made  against  their  in- 
vaders at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution ?  He  declared  he  wished 
for  peace  5  but  in  order  to  obtain  a 
secure  and  honourable  peace,  they 
must  be  prepared  for  war,— At 
'  another  time  he  assured  them  that 
he  had  accepted  the  basis  of  the 
terms,  proposed  by  the  nllies ;  by 
those  allies  whom  at  other  times  he 
had  held  out  as  actuated  by  the 
most  revengeful  and  ambitious  mo- 
tives. 

But  the  interest  of  France  and  of 
Europe  was  principally  directed  to 
the  speech  which  he  was  to  address 
to  the  legislative  body*  Their  meet* 
ing  had  been  put  off  till  the  19th 
of  November ;  on  that  day  he  ad. 
dressed  them :  after  again  claiming 
victories,  which  the  tlefection  of  his 
allies  had  converted  into  defeat, 
and  dwelling  on  the  great  Kchemei 
for  the  prosperity  ana  happiness  of 
the  world  whi4:h  he  had  conceived 
and  wished  to  have  executed,— he 
declared  that,  as  a  monarch  and  a: 
father,  he  felt  that  peace  added  to 
the  security  of  thrones,  and  to  that 
of  families ;  that  negotiations  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  allied 
powers  5  and  that  he  had  adhered 
to  the  preliminary  basis  which  they 
Jiad  presented.  He  had  hoped  that 
before  the  opening  of  tlie  session 
the  congress  of  Manheim  would 
have  been  assembled  :  but  new  de- 
laysy  which  were  not  to  be  ascribed 


-td  France,  had  deferred  th^  mt 
ment  which  the  wishes  of  the  worl 
eagerly  called  for.  After  again  d( 
daring  his  desire  for  peace)  and  a( 
verting  to  the  levies*  and  taxes  whic 
it  was  necessary  to  raise,  he  coi 
cli'ded  with  an  infective  again 
England :  he  trusted  that  gcner; 
tions  to  come  would  not  Rave  1 
say  of  them  that  they  had  sacrifice 
.the  best  interests  of  their  countr) 
that  they  had  acknowledged  tl 
laws  which  England  had  in  va 
sought,  during  four  centuries,  1 
impose  on  France. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  yei 
1813.  The  allies,  by  their  prod 
mation,  had  abjured  all  desire 
conquer  France,  or  impose  a  g 
vernment,  or  even  dishonourab 
terms,  on  her.  Bonaparte  declan 
that  he  had  accepted  the  basis  pr 
posed  by  the  allies;  yet  they  co 
tinued  to  advance  into  France.- 
Bonaparte  himself  remained  at  P 
ris  ;'nor  did  it  appear  that,  either  I 
means  of  hii' c<  nscripw,  or.by  tl 
people  rising  en  masse,  he  wa8  in 
condition  to  oppose  the  iw^adei 
who  pressed  on  him  in  all  dire 
tions.  Lord  Wellington  was 
the  south ;  prince  Schwartzenbei 
on  the  side  of  Switzerland ;  Bl 
cher  had  crossed  near  Cologn 
and  by  the  liberation  of  Hollai 
the  Netherlands  were  exposed. 

In  America  the  war  was  st 
carried  on  between  the  Unit 
States  and  Great  Britain  with  i 
obstinacy  on  the^part  of  the  form 
in  proportion  to  the  disgrace  ai 
disasters  which  their  armies  exp 
rienced.  They  seemed  resolved 
gain  possession  of  the  Canadas, 
whatever  expanse,  or  destruction 
their  troops.  But  though  their  a 
mies  were  very  far  superior  to  tl 
British  and  Canadian  forces,  the 
generals  and  officers  were  so  total! 
destitu: 
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(  military  talents  and  ex- 
hat  duiing  the  campaisa 
they  were  repeatedly  de» 
i  driven  back.  At  one 
eed,  they  succeeded  in 
jssession  of  several  of  the 
in  Upper  Canada,  and 
)y  advanced  far  into  that 
but  they  were  not  able  to 
their*  ground.      On  the 


lakes  the  combit  was  more  equally 
poised ;  for  ihough  the  British  mi- 
nistry must  have  been  aware,  that 
who6v^  was  master  of  the  lakes 
must  ultimately  be  master  at  leafcc 
of  Upper  Canada,  yet  they  employ* 
'ed  on  them  a  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  sir  James  Yeo, 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  at  bay  the 
naval  force  of  the  Americans. 
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RINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES 

.  la  the  Year  1813w      1* 


DECEMBER. 

Dee.  51,  1812. 
about  the  time  that  the 
men  were  about  to  leave 
k  in  the  king's  dock-yard 
ichy  the  steam  engine  that 
erected  for  bending  tim- 
uUding  ships  with,  barst 
eadful  explosion,  driving 
ng  before  it;  seven  or 
I  were  killed  on  tke  spot, 
reat  number  had  their 
ken,  and  were  otherwise 
mded.  The  buildings  ad- 
efe  also  very  much  da- 


IN    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

\  than  eig]jt  violent  out- 
;  been  committed  at  Bee- 
r  Radford,  Watnak,  Ar- 
Mansfield,  and  ,  in  some 
n  the  south  side  of  the 
It  objects  of  these  attacks 
the  destruction  of  frames ; 
jlace  the  outrages  have 
in  execution  by  numbers 
■d  men,  armed  with  pis- 
/ords,  using^  personal  vio- 
lie  individuals  of  theirre- 
jatening  their  lives  if  they 
ir  lips  ;  and  after  placing 
?r  these  unfortunate  peo. 
?stroyed  their  frames,  and 
2d  undiscovered.  In  the 
[ansfield,  a  poor  woman, 
g  a  frame  demanded  hj 


this  lawless  banditti,  was  stabbed 
in  several  places,  afterwards  knocked 
down,  and  left  for  dead.  Several 
of  the  depredators  who  committed 
the  outrage  at.  Watnak  have  been 
taken,  and  committed  to  the  county- 
jail.  A  large  meeting  of  the  ma- 
gistrates has  taken  place,  and  the  , 
strongest  measures  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  to  provide  against  a  repe- 
tition of  these"  disorders.  The  watch 
and  ward  bill  is  to  be  put  in  force 
immediately,  ^he  military  have 
been  again  called  upon,  the  samii 
as  on  formei  occasions. 

LICENSES, 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  Sl,thelordf 
of  trade  came  to  the  determinatioQ 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  intercourse 
with  France  by  licenses.  An  im« 
mense  number,  it  appears,  has 
lately  been  issued  by  Bonaparte, 
under  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  met  by  corresponding  li- 
censes from  the  board  of  trade 
here,  and  the  cessation  of  this  in* 
dulgence  will  render  his  grants  use- 
less as  waste  paper.  The  impedi- 
ment now  given  is,  in  course,  not 
to  be  understood  as  applicable  to 
the  licenses  already  issued  from 
our  board,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  the  feith  of  the  government 
being  pledged,  the  concession  made 
under  them  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
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JANUARY, 


DAHING     ROBBERY. 

S,  Mr.  DsniL'l  Br.jdley,  of  Che- 
valiill,  i^as  at  nnie  o'cl'>ck  in  the 
morning  ovcHiikfii  on  the  roid 
fit  AT  Stuurbrid"!^  by  tw.'o  men,  who 
knocked  him  doinfflu  f it;d  his  hands 
behind  him,  bouna  his  neckck>tH 
ro»ind  brs  eyp5,  nrippfd  him  of  his 
shoes,  robbed  him  of  his  watcH  and 
SiL  and  threw  him  among  s9me 
furzes,  where  he  lay  helpless  nearly 
an  iw>ur.  The  robbers  have  hitherto 
eluded  discovery, 

*  &r£ClAL    COMMISSION*     ^ 

^  ^i  The  special  commission  was 
opened  at  York. — J,  Swallow,  J. 
Batten,  J.   Fisher,   iind  J.  Lumb, 

•  were  tried  for  burglary  and  felony 
in  the  house  of  S,  Mos^dn  at  Whit- 
ley Upper,  and  found  guilty. — On 
the  6th,  G,  MeJlor,  of  Longroyd 
Bridge^  cloth- dresser,  *  with  W. 
Thorpe  and  S*  Smith,  of  Hudders- 
field,  were  indicted  for  the  mutder 
of  Mr.  W.  Horsfall,  28th  of  April 
last*  Benjamin  Walker,  ail  accom- 
plice, deposed,  that  Mellor  and 
Smith  worked  with  him  at  Woad's; 
that.  In  a  conversrUton  about  Cart- 
wright's  mill,  Mellor  said  there  was 

,  no  way  to  break  the  shears  but  to 
shoot  the  master.  The  three  pri- 
soners and  himself  then  agreed 
Mpnn  tlie  diabolical  act,  procured 
pistols,  and  hid  iliemselves  in  the 
plantation,  with  an  understanding 
that,  if  Mellor  and  Tliorpe,  who  were 
to  tire  first  J  mTtsed^j  tlie  others  were 
then  to  take  aim.  The  prisoners 
attempted  to  prove  an  al^ln;  but 
■pere  found  gudty,  and.  hanged  on 
^he  8th^ — On  the  8tli,  J.  Eadon  was 
^ried  for  administering  an  unlawful 
path  lo  R.  Howell,  at  Barnsley,  in 

-    May  last.     The  oath  enjoined  him 

pot  to  reveal   any  secrets  of  any 

,  |>rother  qt  broibersj  mi  tlu^t  tf  any 


traitors  were  amongst  them,  th( 

were  to  be  punished  with   deat 

Cu'lty. — J.  Baines  the  elder,  ag( 

66 ;  C    Milnes,  22 ;  J.  Baines  t] 

younger,  34;   W.    Blakeboroug 

22;  G.  Duckwotdi,  23;   nnd  Z 

chary  Baines,  15,  all  of  ttalifa 

were   tried  for  a  similar  oflFenc 

and  were  all  found  guilty,  exec 

Z.  Baines,  the  boy.     On  the  91 

J.  Haigh,  of  Dalton,  aged  28 ; 

Deane,  o^   Huddersfield,  SO; 

Ogden,    26;    J.   Brook,    22;   ' 

Brook,  32 ;  J,  Walker,  of  Longro; 

Bridge,  31 ;  and  J.  Hirst,  of  Lw 

sedge,  2d,  were  convicted   of  i 

tacking  the  mill  of  Mr.  W.  Ca 

Wright,  at  Rawfolds,  on  the  11th 

April,    The  prisoners  were  fou 

guilty,  excepting  the  two  Broc 

and  Hirst.— After  the  trial  of  soi 

pther  prisoners,  the  trials  close 

but  IX  Moorhouse  and  J.  ^m 

being  arraigned,  Mr.  Parke,  leadi 

counsel  for  the  croWn,  said,  that 

the  ring-leaders  of  these  delod 

men  were  already  executed,  a 

several  others  were  under  convict 

of  capital  felonies,  he  trusted! 

prisoners  would  see  the  errors 

tfieir  ways,  and  that  the  pUni 

ment  inflicted^  and  about  to  be 

flicted  on  those  convicted,  woi 

have  the  eflFect  of   restoring  i 

f>dace  and  tranqtiillity  of  thecoun 

The  prisoners  wer^  then  dismiss 

and,jLlong  with  these  against  wh 

indictments    were    preferred,  j 

mitted  to  bkil.*r-tifteen  recei^ 

-  sentence  of  deadi,  six  to  be  tra 

ported  for  seven  years,  an4  32  w 

discharged. 

MIMESJILOCY. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  who  has  been 
gaged  in  a  mineralogicj^l  exami 
tion  of  the  itiexhaustible  miw 
wealth  of  Chamwood  Forest, 
Leicestersliire,  for  the  earl 
Moira^  has  lately  discoyMd  am< 
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tite  rocks  of  that  district  a 
of  sienitey  of  sineular 
surpassing  Uiat  from  Egypt 
ontment  of  Earope.  Like 
mes  of  this  species,  it  con- 
kcipally  of  hornblende  and 
the  latter  is  of  a  paje  red 
the  former  is  crystalline, 
beautiful  green  resembling 
lite.  It  exists  in  large 
and  >night  be  applied  to 
;  of  ornamental  or  sepul- 
:hitecture  and  sculpture.— 
this  kind  of  .stone  that  the 
moouraents  of  antiquity 
istructed. 

BANRRUPTCIIS. 

)ankruptcies  gazetted  du- 
)  year  1812  are  as  follow: 
ry  129,  Febru,iry  171, 
62,  April  157,  May  155, 
5i  July  113,  August  113, 
er  6^,  October  1^59,  No- 
249,  December  208.— To- 

THK    HATY. 

irst  and  great  object  of 
te  is  indisputably  the  cfip- 
our  naval  supplies  :  his 
n  Eussia  had  this  princi- 
-  view,  and  his  intrigues 
nerica  are  directed  to  the 
d.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
cresting  to  our  readers  to 
nted  with  a  cursory  glance 
smands  which  \}\is  '*  main 
I  pillar  of  the  state''  makes 
ur  resources.  Assuming 
tons  as  the  amount  of  ton- 
>  be  kept  in  commission, 
average  duration  of  a  ship 
Lt  the  moderate  period  of 
sars  and  a  half,  there  would 
ired  an  annual  supply  of 
to  preserve  the  navy 
>resent  effective  state,  of 
ons :  ^nd  as  a  load  and  a 
jmbjer  is  employed  for  every 
'■  apna«^  demand  will  be 
losuls.    Hie  building  6£  z 


seventy-four  gun  ship  consumes 
abour 2000  oal? trees,  or  8000  loads 
of  timber — so  that  4S,0p0  loads 
will  build  8  sail  of  t^e  line^  and 
16  frigates.  Allowing  .one- fourth 
part  n;iore  foV  casualties,  the  annual 
coiisumption  will  be  about  60,000 
loads»  or  40,OOP  full  grown  trees, 
of  which  Sp  y^\  stand  upon  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  quantity  of 
timber,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  74-gun  ship  will 
occupy  57  acres  of  Jfcind,  and  the 
annual  demand  will  be  tjie  produce 
of  1140  acres.  Allowing  only  90 
years  for  the  oak  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection, there  ought  to  be  now 
standing  102,000  acres  of  oak  plan- 
tations, and  an  annual  felling  and 
planting  in  perpetual  rotation  of 
1 1 40  acres  to  meet  the  consumption 
of  tl?e  navy  alone.  Large  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  little  more  than  9^ 
acres  for  each  couitty  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  belt  which  surrounds  (ht 
park  and  pleasure  grounds  of  many 
estates. 

GALLANT  ACTION* 

6.  Lieutenants  MoiEitt  an4 
Dawes  of  the  Bulwark  were  a  few 
days  since  despatched  by  admiral 
Bumham  to  cut  a  vessel  out  of  the 
Rochfort  roads,  close  to  the  French 
squadron.  They  had  hardly  made 
tlierpselves  masters  of»  her,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  aH  the  boats 
of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships, 
who  commenced  a  spirited  fire  of 
great  guns  and  musketry.  Lieu- 
tenant Moffatt,  undismayed  by  the 
numbers,  endeavoured  to  bring  th^ 
foremost  boat  to  close  action,  but^ 
all  the  French  boats  kept  aloof. 
At  that  instant  the  British,  being 
joined  by  the  boats  of  two  other 
vessels,  became  the^ssailants,  and 
cannonaded  the  enemy  till  thef 
t(y>k  shelter  under  the  guns  of  tbeif 
nieaofwar. 

<AJ)  THE 
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'    ^  THE    AMERICAN    FRIGAT19.  %' 

Th?  following  comparative  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  American  ves^€ 
is  taken  from  a  ktter  signed  "  A  Naval  Officer/*  in  The  Mornir 
Chronicle.  \  ■  • 

Length 
on  Gun-deck. 


R»te. 


■•■  •  1 

tes,      J 


44 

40 
38 
50 
64 
64 
.  74 
74^ 
98 
98 
110 


Ft. 
180 

15\ 
141 
151 
160 
159 
178 
171 
177 
177 
178 


Name, 

President, 

Constitution 

United  States, 

Acasta, 

Arethusa^ 
"Tigre,     .     .     , 

Africa^ 

Average  of  If, 

Dragon, 

Average  of  12, 

Atlas, 

Average  of  12, 

Britanpia, 
By  this  table  it  u  111  be  seen  that 
thfese  American  frigates  are  lP>nger 
even  than  an  English  first-rate; 
.  that*  they  are  longer  and  of  nearly 
equa}  tonnage  with  our  niodem 
large  seventy-fours,  and  of  greater 
tonnage  than  our  old  seventy -fours ; 
that  they  are  longer,  brdader,  and 
of  greater  tonnage  than  any  of  our 
sixty-fours ;  and  that  they  exceed  in 
tonnage  dur  fifties  in  the  proponiorf 
of  nearly  three  to  two,  and  our 
thirty-eights  in  the  proportion  of 
leven  to  four.  Is  not  the  term 
frigate  most  Violently  perverted, 
when  applied  to  such-  vessels  ?  As 
■well  might  we  call  the  Ville  de 
Paris  a  fifty,'  or  the  Caledonia  a" 
•ixty-four ;  qt  as  well  ihigbt  we 
call  the  one  a  jolly-boat,  and  the 
©ther  a  yawU  • 

These  frigates  carry  long-twenty-^ 
four  pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
whfin  even  the  largest  first-rates  in 
our  service  carry  on  the  main  deck 
only  long  eighteens.  Their  quar- 
ter deck  and  forecastle  guns  are 
foriy-fonr  pound  carronades ;  and 


In. 
0 

0 

0 
10 
6 
0 
3 
6 
6 
0 


Breadth 

tor  Tonnage, 

Ft.      \tl 


Toqp. 


45    10       ]6da 


40 
29 
41 

44 
'44, 
48 
47 
50 
50 
52 


5 

Oi 

0 

9 

5 

0 

7 

2 

3 


1127 
948 

1114^ 
1415 
^1383 
1798 
1628 
1950 
1938 
2091 


a  heavief  gun  than  'a  thirty-tv 
Now,  the  vast  superiority  a  si: 
derives  from  heavy  metal  m 
pretty  well  illustrated  by  sir  ] 
Trollope's  action  last  war, in  whi 
tliat  celebrated  officer  ^was  able 
beat  oflF  a  French  squadron, 
consequence  of  his  ship  (the  Gl 
ton)  carrying  carronades. 

To  all  uiese  advantages  •< 
must  add  the  consideration  of  t 
number  of  their  crews.  The  co: 
plement  of  an  English  seventy-fc 
is  nve  hundred  men,  but  seldom  < 
thefe  on  board,  even  on  the  hoi 
stations,  more  than  from  fc 
hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundi 
and  eighty  j  and  of  these,  genera 
about  tliirty  are  foreigners,  a 
sixty  are  boys. 

The  United  States,  in  the  rect 
.engagement,  had  a  complement 
four  hundred  and  seventy -ei^ 
men  ;  that  is,  twelve  less  thaR  t 
nominal  complemeftt  of  our  sev< 
ty-fours ;  and  at  least  eqnal  to  t 
number  that^  any  seventy-four  j 
tually  has  on  board.     But  a  ci 


no  vessel  of  any  deicription  in  our  ^sideratlon  of  by  far  greater  con 
•navy ^carries  on  either  otthe&e  decks    quence  thaa  tb«  namber  of  m 
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qyality.  From  the  ex- 
ate  of  the  British'  navj,  it 
:ticable  to  man  our  fleets 
nen;  About  six^sevenths 
ship's  company  ar^  land- 
d  thiis,  in  a  seventy-four^ 
seldom  more  than  serenty 
at  cati  be  put  upon  the 
J  or  tated  Able;  Now  the 
nsi  having  but  few  nation- 
Sy  are  able  to  man  their 
:  only  entirely  with  sailors, 
I  picked,  choice  sailors, 
have  been  but  too  success- 
ticing  some  of  o!ir  ablest 
become  their  petty  offi* 

OREADFUL    FIREt. 

/ 

3n  Wednesday  nighty 
If  past  twelve,  (or  rather 
f  m;>rning,)  a  most  di- 
scene  presented  itself  to  the 
its  of  Aldgate,  by  the  dis- 
>f  a  most  alarming  fire. 

no  certainty  as  to  the 
this  catastrophe ;  but  frorti 
e  the  flames  had  ravaged 
t  it  was  discovered,  there 
lut  little  doubt  of  its  corn- 
in  some  part  of  the  shop, 
lential  pircumstance  of  a 
giilar  nature  kd  to  the 
overy.  The  young  man 
\g  up  for  Mr.  Coats,  who 
J  out  to  spend  the  Evening 
velfth  night)  among  some 
and    in    the    intferim    he 

his  chair,  from  which 
he  was  awoke  almost  in 
)n.  .  He  immediately  dis- 
his  situation,  and  the  fir^t 
took  was  to  alarm  the 
in:  he  next  proceeded  to 
ns's ,  bed-room  door,,  and 
him.  I'he  unfo:  late  fe- 
vant  was  by  this  apprized 
situation,  and  had  bc^en 
hrpugh  the  perseverance  of 
utpher    hojs,    who  flung 


sheep-  and  caWes/eet  .at  h^r  win- 
dovir.      There  was   still    a  young 
man  asleep  in  his  bed,  in  an  ad- 
joining   apartrhent,     whom^     she 
apprized,     ^heir  situation  was  by 
this  time  become  most  desperate. 
Mr.  Evans  with  much    difficulty 
made  good  his  retreat,  by  jumping^ 
into  a  back  cpurt  adjoining   thci 
pwfm'wes,  out  of  the  kitchert  win- 
dow on  a  first  floor,  togedier  with 
th^  young  man  who  first  discovered' 
the  fire.    The  other  young  'man^ 
with  the  poor  servant^  were  now^ 
the  only  inhabitants  of  this  fiery 
scene ;  they  were  situated  in  a  third 
story,      surrounded    by      flames. 
No  hopes  of  retreat,  the  only  re- 
fiige  left  was  jumping  out  of  a 
window  a  height  of  about  twenty 
feet)  on   some    leads,  a  spac6  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  adjoining 
which,  was  a  sky-light  belonging  to 
Mr.     Smith.      Tl^  young,   mam,^ 
urging  the    woman  to  follow  his  ' 
example,     firS|r   made    good    hit 
landing ;  he  again  waved  his  hand 
to  her  to  follow,  but  to  no  effect. 
Her  shrieks  were  distressing,  and  her 
heart  now  began,  to  fail  her.     She 
shook  her    head,   and  before  his 
sight  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no 
more.      This  forlorn  young  man 
had  still  to  make  good  his  way  from 
this  perilous  situation^  which    he 
effected  by  jumping  tKrough  the 
sky-light  into  the    adjoining  pre- 
mises, which  Jie  accomplished  in  a  , 
most  wotiderful  manner,  and  with 
very  trifling  injury  except  that  of 
fatigue  and  fright.      It  >ras  half 
past  eleven  when  Mr.  Evans  retired 
to   bed,   which  was    immediately 
after  the  departure  of  a  Mr.  Ling- 
don,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  fiu^- 
,  ped  tliere  that  night,  at  which  time 
every  thing  appeared  t,o  be  quite  safe, 
and  no  smell  pf  fite  was  discovered 
at  that  time  by  any  person  iu  the 
house.  \  . 

(A  4)  Au- 
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Another  alanning  fire  broke  out 
the  same  night,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  in  the  premises  of  a  ibis- 
Cuit  baker,  at  Kin^  Edward's 
stairs  Wapping,  which  for'^me 
tinie  burned  very,  rapidly,  and 
threatened  destruction  to  the  row^. 
of  houses  on  that  side.  Notwith- 
tftaHdinc:  the  extreme  activity  dis- 
played by  the  fire.men  in  attempts 
mg  to  subdue  the  devouring  tne- 
ment,  the  premises  were  levelled 
to  die  ground  in  about  an  hour. 
The  inhabitants  had  scarcely  time 
to  escape  with  their  lives. 

SHOCKING    MURDSa.  ^ 

12.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  late  murder  commits 
ted  at  North  Shields :— The  wife 
of  John  Thobume,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  miller^  having 
died  on  the  Friday^  was  buried  on 
the  Saturday,  when  a  report  was 
prevalent  that  ^e  had  been  mur- 
dered. Her  body  was  in  conse- 
quence takeh  up  on  the  Monday, 
and  a  warrant  granted  for  the 
Apprehension  of  the  husband,  who 
iiad  absconded ;  biHt  his  sister,  who 
bad  resided  •  in  the  bouse,  and  a 
young  roan  her  sweetheart,  were 
secured.  Thobuyne  was,  however, 
apprehended  at  South  Shields  on 
'^e  Monday  night,  and  the  parties, 
^ith  a  number  of  witnessess,  were 
fjxamined  by  the  magistrates  on 
Tuesday.  It  appeared  that  a 
fortnight  before  the  time  of  the 
Wife's  death,  her  busbanc^bad  come 
into  the  house  and  struck  her,  and 
ip  the  scuffle  a  looking-glass  was 
br(^en.  The  sister,  who  nad  been 
out,  on  her  return  perceiving  the 
broken  glass,  charged  the  wife  with^ 
having  dorife  it— went  to  a  public- 
house  where  Thobume  was,  and 
turged  hixi^  to  ^o  home  and  correct 
ber ;  which  he  did;  and  the  blows 
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which  she  received  must  have  bee 
d  eadful,  as  both^  her  arms,  an 
from  her  shoulder  to  her  knee  o 
one  •  side,  were  shockingly  mai 
gled,and  one  ^art  below  her  an 
seemedtabe  in  a  state  of  morttl 
cation :  the  surgeons  were  also  < 
opiniou  tl^t  she  had  received  litt 
or  no  sustenance  -during  that  for 
night.— The  jury  again  met  c 
Wedhesdsnr  morning,  and  found 
verdict  of  Wilful  murder  a«un 
the  husband  and  his  sister.  Wh( 
the  body  was  interred,  Thobun 
had,  in  registering  his  wife's  deat 
mentionea  an  earlier  day,  as  w 
proved  by  the  church  books.  SI 
was  the  daughter  of  a  very  respw 
able  fu-mer,  was  at  f imes  a  lltt 
deranged,  but  quite  inoBFensive,  ai 
had  brought  him  a  genteel  fortai 
/        '       • 

PIDBS£NCE    OF    MIND. 

Lately,  a  poor  woman,  of  Si 
dlesham,  near  Chichester,  havii 
occasion  to  quit  her  cottage  (whi 
Was  a  lonely  one)  for  some  c 
rands,  left  her  three- children 
home ;  but  during*  her  absen( 
one  of  them,  a  boy  about  four  ye; 
of  age,  took  the  red  hot  poll 
from  the  fire,  and  applied  it  to 
part  of  the  habitation,  which  59 
kindled  into  a  flame,  and  burnt 
rapidly,  that  the  little  incendis 
and  one  of  his  sisters,  apprized 
their  danger,  quitted  it:  but, 
traordihary.  to  relate,  the  girl,  1 
more  than  six  years  of  age,  h 
not  long  remained  a  spectator 
the  conflagration,  before  she 
coUected'  the  helpless  infant  tl 
had  left  asleep  in  the  cradle^  ai 
with  a  most  wondor^l  presence 
mind  and  resolution,  returned 
the  de^urmg  element;  and  reset 
the  Httle  innocent  from  cert 
death,  as  the  cocuge  was  sfaoi 
after  totally  consumed. 
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f  GAZETTE  eXTHAOIlDlNARY. 

Foreign-ofite,  Jan,  17- 
atches  of  which  the  foUow- 
copies  and  an  extract,  have 
eceivcd  by  viscount  Castle- 
^zn  lord  Cathcart^  K.  T,     f- 

St.  Petershurgy  Dec.  1 2. 
y  lord, 
»w  avail  myfielf  of  a  Swedish 

to  forward  translations  of 
iletins,  viz.  one  from  major- 
1  KutusofiT,  aid-de-camp  ge- 
of  2d  Dec.  and  one  from 
1  count  Wittgenstein  of  4th 
Your  lordship  will  perceive 
ir  reports,  that  the  passage 
Bcrezyna  has  cost  the  French 
Is  of  20,000  men,  killed, 
ed^  drowned,  and  prisoners, 
lat  the  remains  of  Bon^- 
army,  with  which  he  is  still 
:,  are  endeavouring  t6  pro- 
»wards  Veleika,  while  gene- 
ttgenstein's  corps  is  moving 
is  right,  and  with  every  ex- 
on  of  getting  before  it.  The 
vian  army  upon  the  left  is 
X  upon  Molodetchno  ;  and 
an  army,  under  count  Tor- 
*,  is  moving  in  a  parallel 
yu  to  that  ojf  the  Moldavian 
at  no  great  distance  from  it; ' 
:ount  Platoff,  with  a  strong 
roent  of  Cossacks^  light  ca- 
and  light  artillery,  with  tlie 
7  under  general  Ermaloff,  is 
tood  to  be  in  front  of  the 
I,  in  the  very  line  they  are 
ng.  The  French  force,  as 
by  the  admiral,  is  evidently 
over-rated.    The  last,  place 

by  count  Wittgenstein  (  Ne- 
bina)  is  one .  or  two  stages 
from  Wilna.  The  Russian 
:ic  levies  continue  to  come 
-d  with  unabated  zeal-;  and 
antiy  of  -50,000  infantry  and 
)  cavalry,  from  soiDe  of  the 
xxir  provinces^    is    reported 


ready  fbr  service  and  assembled* 
The  Frtmch  march  at  night,  and 
halt  during  the  day,  ih  hollow 
squares :  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
Cossacks,  their  supplies  must  be  > 
very  precarious,  and  numbers  are 
said  to  be  found  dead  of  cold  and 
famine  on  every  ground  their  army 
quits.  The  field  mar^^ial  is  witn 
the  Moldavian  army.  Marshal 
Macdonald  is  reported,  by  the  com* 
mandant  at  Riga,  to  occupy  an  arcj 
cutting  t>£f  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Dwina  with  the  Baltic  ;  his  righc 
at  Fredericksham,  his  left  at  Tu- 
kuma,  and  his  centre  at  Eskay. 
He  menaces  Riga,  but  probably 
with  the  intentiQn  to  prevtent  intep- 
ruption  to  the  supplies  he  wishes  to 
send  to  meet  the  French  army.  J[ 
have,  &c.  Cathcajit. 

Aid^e-carap  gen.  GobetnitschpflF 
Ku^tusofPs  report  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  dated  Berezyna,  Dec.  2. 

By  my  last  report,  I  had  the  sa^ 
tisfaction  to  acquaint  your  imperial 
majesty  of  my  arrival,  together  with 
my  corps,  at  Babinowitseby,  1 
there  received  the  first  intelligence 
which  reached  me  of  count  Witt- 
genstein's corps,  who  was  establish- 
mg  the  communication  between 
himself  and  our  gr«nd^army.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  not  only  did  not 
cease  to  act  on  the  enemy's  fi^mk 
during  his  retreat,  but  obli^ged  his 
advanced  guard  to  keep  on  a  regu- 
lar defensive  from*  Orsha  to 
BoryssoiF.  On  account  of  the  con- 
tinued attacks  on  my  detachments, 
the.  en6my  every  where  met  the 
Cossacks  on  his  road;  and  thie 
corps  under  my*  command  took,  ia 
the  diflFerent  skirmishes  I  bad  with 
him,  three  generals,  73  staff  and 
other  officers,  and  5929  privates. 
At  least  as  many  more  have  been 
killed.  Not  far  from  BoryssofFi 
jsmited  mjadf  to  the  corps  under 

count 
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count  Wittgenstein,  in  <;onforniity 
to  whose  orders  I  am  directed  to 
protect  bis  right  flar\k  ;  and  In  or- 
der that  ther^  may  be  no  obstacle 
in  the  passage  of  the  Berezyna,  and 
.  to  get  the  start  of  tlie  enemy  on  the 
road  to  Wiley ka,  I  wheeled  my 
corps  to  the  right  towards  Bere- 
zina, from  whence  I  am  in  hopes 
to  be  the  better  enabled  to  cut  him 
off.  Arrived  at  Lepel,  I  was  there 
informed'  by  the  iohabitants,  that  a 
considerable  corps  of  the  enfemy,  un- 
der gen.  Wrede,  was  at  Dokt- 
fchitze.  I  immediiftely  ordered 
there  a  strong  advanced,  guard,' 
Tinder  the  command  of  lient.-col. 
Tetsenborn,  who  has  reported  to 
me,  that  no  sooner  had  lie  been 
,'  perceived  by  the  enemy,  than  they 
retreated  by  the  Wiley  ka  road,  pro- 
bably in  the  intention  of  uniting 
with  their  main  body.  I  am  now 
going  in  piirsuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
wiall  continue  to  remain  under  the 
command  of  count  Wittgenstein, 
conformably  totheorders  I  received 
to  that  effect  from  the  commander 
in  chief. 

Report  from  the  general  of  cavalry, 
co\mt  Wittgenst/ein,  to  Jiis/impe- 

*  rial  majesty,  dated  (en  bivouac) 
near  Kamen,  Dec.  4, 

Immediately  after  Napoleon  had 
effected  his  passage  over  the  Bere- 
zyna,  near  Stoudenzie,  I  sent  off 
th'eaid-de-camp-genv  fcutusoff,who 
had  just  aifived  with  the  whole  of 
his  corps  of  light  cavalry,  to  Le- 
pel, in  order  that,  after  having 
crossed  the  river,  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  observ- 
ing thp  remains  of  the  Bavarians, 
Under  gen.  Wrede,  and  who  were 
at  Doktschitze.  Arrived  at  Lepel, 
he  learned  that  these  Bavarians  had 
already  quitted  the  place,  and  were 
marching  by  Dolginoff  and  Wi- 


ley ka,  and  endeavouring  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  mam  body  of 
the  army  at  Smorgonie.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  he  sent, 
after  tliem  a  detachment  under 
Jieut.fCol.  Tetsenborn.  TBfe  latter 
reports  to  me,  on  the  2d  ipst.  that 
liavipg  overtaken  their  rear-guard 
at  Dolginoff,  it  had  been  b«aten, 
and  26  officers  and  1000  privates 
had  been  taken  prisoners ;.  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the' occupation 
of  Dolginoff  by  our  troops,  the  in- 
tejjded  junction  of  this  corps  kad 
l>een  entirely  prevented.  Admiral 
Tscliitsdiagoff  being  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemyi  by  the  road  to  Molo- 
dctschno,  and  in  order  that  otrr 
troops  should  not  press  one  another 
on  the  same  road,  and  by  that 
means  retard  our  movements,  I 
am  taking  the  direction  of  Koste- 
newitsch,  Narotsch,  and  Nesta- 
wi^ichky;  thus^acting  on  the  flank 
of.  the  enemy,  and  endeavouring^ 
particularly  with  mypossacks,  even 
to  cut  him  off  entirely.  At  No- 
mentschin  I  shall  be  enabled  to  act 
in  concert  with  admiral  Tschits- 
chagoff ;  and  at  the  s^me  time  to 
keep  in  check  Macdonald's  army< 
The  enemy's  loss,  during  the  thte# 
days  1  have,  pursued  him,  and  from 
diffi cullies  I  opposed ,  to  him  in 
crossing  the  Berezyna,  must  be 
above  20,000  menj  as  I  have  al- 
ready sent  off  as  prisoi^ers  13,00Oj 
and  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
drowned,  must  amount  to  more 
than  7,000.  Independently  of  th€ 
VI  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready most  humbly  made  my  re- 
port, he  lias  lost  three  others,  be* 
sides  one  eagle,  which  I  have  hereby 
the  honour  to  lay  at  th^  feet  Of  yotw 
imperial  majesty. 

Si.PeterslurgyDK.n. 
'  My  lord,— In  my  dispatch  of  the 
12th  inst.  TOUT  lordship  wouldfind 

bull*. 
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containing  reports  of  ma- 
ral  KutusofF  of  the  2d  of 
er,  and  of  count  Wittgen- 

ihe  4th  of  Dec.  These 
described  Bonaparte,  with 
lins  of  his  army,  as  lyiarch-,, 
n  Zembine  •  upon  -Wilna,  *• 
Vileika  ;  the  admiral  and 
count'Wittgenstein  moving 
!  same  poinLof  Wilna,  the 
lirough  Molodetschno,  the 
Y  Narotsch  and  Nement- 
In  this  part  of  the  pursuit, 
sian  corps  have  stuck  very 
the  enemy ;  but  the  light 
^hich  got  before  him  were 
ufficient  force  to  stop  him, 
rse  was  altered  in  conse* 
of  some  of  the  flank  at- 
id  he  arrived  at  Molodets- 
cad  of  Vileika ;  and  having 
ome  time  by  destroying  the 

he  continued  his  march 
Smorgonie  to  Wilna> 
»lace  he  appears  to  have 
on  the  10th  of  December, 
anced  guards  of  the  several 

"columns  arrived  in  tlie 
ite  neighbourhood  of  Wilna 
t  the  same  time,  and  the 

army  was  compelled  to 
J  its  retreat  from  that  town, 
without  a  halt.    It  is  said 

aid-de-camp  of  marshal 
t  was  sent  to  order  the  rear- 
3  defend  itself  before  Wilna 
as  possible  ;  but  instead  of 
nch  rear-guard  this  officer 
le  Russian  advanced  guards 
lade  him  prisoner,  having 

demolisheid,  or  sent  to  the 
»  whole  of  the  French  rear- 
rhanksgiving  andTeDeum 
n  part  of  the  church  service 
ow,'  (being  the  festival  of 
lolas,)  for  the  defeat  of  the 
army,  the  capture  of  ls50 
f  ordnance,  and  several  ge*" 
ficersy  together  with  the  oc 
Q   of  Wilna.    I  have  the 


honour  to  inclose  three  reports, 
being  the  journal  of ^nilitary  opera- 
tions from  the  20th  to  die  26th  of 
November  old  style.  Marshal 
prince  KutusofF's  report  of  the 
25th  of  November  from'Badaschke- 
wich,  and  his  in  termed  i;ite  report 
of  the  occupation  of  Wilna,  and 
continuation  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  further  report  is  not 
yet  arrbed ;  but  I  understand  die 
magazines  of  all  sorts  to  have  been 
well  stored,  tlie  quantity  of  ord- 
nance to  have  been  considerable, 
and  that  among  the  prisoners  (not 
less  than  20,000,  many  of  whom 
are  sick  or  wounded,;  there  are  se- 
veral general  officers,  or  officers  of 
distinction,  who  were  under  cure, 
and  could  not  be  moved*  Two 
general  officei*s  were  taken  in  acti- 
vity. The  one  I  understand  to  be 
general  Le  Fevre,  who  was  a  pri- 
soner of  war  in  England  on  parole, 
tlie  other  aa  old  Polish  general. 
The  apparent  direction  of  the 
enemy's  retreat,  is  towards  Kovno ; 
perhaps  a  column  may  take  the 
road  of  Olita.  From  the  state  of 
the  weather,  it  is  possible  thp  Nie- 
men  may  not  be  passable,  in  £on-. 
sequence  of  floating  ice.  The  com- 
manding officer  at  Riga  reports  on 
the  12th  of  December  that  marshal 
Macdonald  has  made  no  variation 
in  his  position,  .  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance, 
mentioned  in  the  noti-.lcation  of  the 
Te  Deura  to  foreign  ministers,  re- 
fers to  what  was  taken  at  WHlna 
exclusively,  or  whether  it  does  not 
include  what  has  been  taken  since 
the  last  general  statement  that  was 
published.  Cathcart. 

Report    of    field-marshal    prince 
KutusofF  Smolensko  to  his   im- 
perial majesty,  dated  Radasoh- 
kewitsch,  Dec.  7. 
The  French  army  havirtg  passed 
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|)ie  Berezynaythat  of  admiral  Tchit- 
scbagoff  pursued  it  without  inter- 
missioQy  and  gained  repeated  ad-^ 
vantaees  over  the  enemjf  who  re-' 
tired  by  Pletschenitza,  Molodet- 
jKchnOy  and  Smorgonie  to  Wilna. 
Major-general  Lanskoy^  who  had 
been  sent,  on  the  2^  of  Nov.  by 
Fourie£F  to  Pletschenttza,  after 
having  gfl'tie  twelve  miles  bv  cross- 
roads, on  the  momjng  of  tne  29th 
fi^l  upon  thie  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  at  Pletschenitza,  while  it  was 
preparing  quarters  for  tlie  emjperor 
Napoleon.  The  iruits  of  this  un- 
exp^ed  attack  were  the  capture  of 
psamL  Kaminsky,  two  colonels^ 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors, 
^  officers  of  different  ranks^  and 
217  soldiers.  The  advanced  guard 
of  admiral  Tchitschagoff,  in  .vigo- 
'  xousiy  pursuing  the  enemy  to  Cho- 
tinlschi,  took  i^;om  them  five  gan- 
non,  one  colonel,  six  officers,  and 
, above  500  prisoners.  ^Besides  ^n 
inconsiderable  loss  of  men  on  our 
side,  major-general  Grekoff  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
)iead.  The  en^my,  still  pursued  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  admind 
Tchitschagoff,  was  on  the*  3d  of 
Dec.  overtaken  at  Latigal,  and  vi- 
gorously attacked  bv  major-general 
count  Ozouzka,  when  two  Saxon 
standards  were  taken  (which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  lay  at  your  im- 
perial majesty's  feet,  by  the  hands  of 
the  sub-lieutenant  of  the  guards, 
Feutsch),  and  one  cannon,  and 
more  than  1500  prisoners,  among 
Whom  are  several  officers,  and  one 
general  of  whose  name  I  have 
not  yeLbeen  informed.  The  troops 
of  general  count  Platofftook  a  very 
active  part  in  this  a£fair.— The  ad- 
jv^ced  guard  of  admiral  Tehitschg- 
^oS  having  approached  Molodet- 
>chino  on  the  4th  of  December, 
found  the  bridfi;e  destroyed  by  the 
fmemy ;  whpi  hav^  .Wetted  this 


place/about  midnight,  fcondnu 
his  march  to  Smorgonie.  Majc 
general  coutit  Ozouzka  continw 
His  pursuit,  took  500  prisonef s^  ai 
jsix  cannon;  besides  which,  Vi 
cannon  were  found  at  Molod< 
:  schno. — By  the  rq;>ort  of  admk 
Tchitschagoff^of  lJel^nant-ge^e;l 
Sacken's  engagement  with  t 
corps  of  general  Regnier,  whi 
forms  the  rear-guard  of  prin 
Schwartzenberg,  the  Austri 
troops  which  were  advancing 
Slonun  are  again  returi^ed  to  h 
bdine,  to  reinforce  general .  K 
enier.  This  ^ov^ipent  indue 
Eeuteiiant-general  Sacken  to  reti 
upon  Scheremoff,  in  order  tQ 
always  in  the  rear  of  the^enenc 
jn  case  this  last  should  attexnpt 
inarch  towards  Wilna.  By  t] 
moveme^it  your  imperial  majes 
will  perceive,  that  the  prince 
SchwartzeAb^g  retires  from  rati 
than  appioaches  tow:;rds  Wih 
However,  in  order  to  be  quite  o 
tain  of  the  direction  whic^  he  tak 
I  hf  ve  ordered  the  corps  of  cov 
Oscharoffsky  to  mancuvre  on  t 
side  of  ^onim.— I  this  instant'  i 
ceiv^d  a  report  from  count  Plate 
accompanied  with  a  Polish  standai 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  sei 
with  ttiis  report  to  yoor  imperi 
jmajesty,  . 

Reports  of  the  commander-in-chi 
field- marshal  prince  Kutust 
Smolensko,  to  his  imperial  O 
jesty,  Dec.  14-. 

At  the  time  of  the  capttire 
Wilna  by  our  troops  on  the  IC 
of  December,  the  enemr  defil 
through  the  streets,  yAnst  cou 
Platoff,  in  order  to  cut  off  his  i 
.treat  by  the  road  to  Kowno^  c 
cupied  it  with  all  bis  Cossack  x^ 
ments,  as  well  as  with  those  of  t 
iiussars'of  Olviopole,  and  the  di 
^ODs  of  jShitoxnir  and  Atsaon 
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ng  let  pass  the  first  of  the 
5rs  columns^  count  Platoff 
fed  count  Orloff  DenisoflF  to 
c  'it'  with  spirit,  at  the  same 
be  himself  attacked,  with  im- 
sity  the  other  columns ;  the 
»ry  under  colonel  prince  Kou*- 
ten  kept  up  an  incessant  fire. 
t  Platoff  afterwards  ordered 
Orloff  Denisoff  to  pass  in  the 
)f  the  enemy,  to  post  detach- 
i  on  his  fianks,  and  to  prevent 
rriving  at  the  mountains  of 
ry.  The  large  columns  were 
letely  routed  by  the  well- 
ted  fire  of  our  artillery,  and 
xrards  entirely  destroyed.  One 
-al,  ^0  officers,  and  more  than 
soldiers  were  made  prison- 
28  pieces  of  cannon  were 
,  ancl  a  number  of  waggons 
carriages.  The  loss^  on  our 
was  very  incbnsiderable :  co- 
Flowaisky  and  *  lieutenant- 
lel  Bibikoff  were  ^dangerously 
ided.  After  the  capture  of 
a,  I  employed  every  possible 
s  to  re-establish  order,  and  to 
m  myself  of  every  thing :  but 
hortness  of  the  time  does  not 
it  me  to  present  to  your  impe- 
najesty,  with  this  report,  a  de- 
l  inventory  of  all  we  liave 
1  here,  especially  as  the  quan- 
>f  provisions  of  every  sort,  as 
as  the  number  of  prisoners,  is 
eat*  that  it  will  take  a  consi. 
>le  time  to  make  an  exact  ac- 
t.  During  my  stay  here,  the 
of  the  staff,  general  Stawra- 
and  major-general  Besrodni, 
collected  from  the  different 
izines  of  the  town  fourteen 
►and  tschetwert  of  barley,  five 
»an(l  tschetwert  of  biscuit  and 
,  an  immense  number  of  uni- 
s»  muskets,  pouches,  saddles, 
t  coats,  and  other  articles  of 
ptnent.  We.  have  made  pri- 
r$  iiestn  generalsy  viz.  Vivier, 


Gouss^,  Normand,  Gouliot,  Le 
Fevre,  Fwanofsky,  and  Sajortschik; 
18  staff  officers,  22^-  superior  offi- 
cers, 9517  soldiers ;  and  5139  sick 
were  found  in  the  hospitals.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  continue 
to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  several  magazines  have  been 
taken^  which  we  hav^not  had  time 
to  certify.  As  soon  as  the  reports 
shall  be  drawn  up,  1  shall  have  thb 
happiness  to  submit  them  to  your 
imperial  majesty. 

19.  This  gazette  contains  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  prince  regent  in 
council,  addressed  to  the  Luddites,  - 
or  those  concerned-  with  them,  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  invitinr 
them  to  make  a  full  confession  (^ 
their  offences,  in  having  taken  un- 
lawfid  oaths,  stolen  ammunition 
and  fire-arms,  5cc.  before  .a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  magistrate,  befol^e 
the  1st  of  March;  when  upon 
making  such  cpnfessioo,  and  talnnr 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  shaU 
be  pardoned ;  and  no  confession  so 
made  sliall  be  given  in  evidence 
against  the  person  making  thfe 
same  in  any  courts  or  in  any  case 
whatever. 

Jan.  22.  British  naval  FeRCX. 

The  following  is  a:  list  of.  the 
British  naval  force  at  present  in 
commission ;-t-l 51  of  the  line;  2S 
from  50  to  4f4f  guns j  157  frigates  ; 
iOl  sloops  ;  8  bombs  and  fire-ships; 
197  brigs;  40  cutters;  €?  schoon- 
ers, gun-vessel  s,&c. — ^Total,  740.^ 
Ordinary  and  repairing  for  service  ; 
77  of  the  line ;  iO  fr6m  50  to  44 
guns;  70  frigates;  37  sloops;  S 
bombs  and  fire-ships;  11  brigs;  1 
cutter;  2  schooners. — Total,  24L 
— Building;  29  of  the  line;  4  from 
50  to  44  guns;  15  frigates;  B 
sloops  {  3  brigs — Total  56. — Grand 
totals:  257  of  the  line;  37  from 
50  to  44  ^uns;  242  frigates;  143 

sloops; 
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sloops  ;  1 1  bombs  and  fire-ships  ; 
21 1  brigs  ;  41  cutters  ;  65  schoon- 
ers, gun-vessels,  &c. — In  all,«  1 007. 

A    PERSON   SUSPECTED    O^    MURDER 
DISCOVERED. 

In  consequence  of  tte  murder  of 
Mr.  B.  Robins,  near  Stourbridge,' 
on  the  ilth  pit.  and  a  number  of 
daring  depredations  having  been 
committed  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  magistrates  and  wealthy 
inhabitants  wrote  up  to  the  public 
office,  B^^street,  and  applied  for 
two  officers.  Adkins  and  I'aunton 
were  dispatched,  there  with  all 
Bpeed.  The  officers,  soon  after  their 
arrival,"  heard  of  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  tl^ey  travelled  upwards 
of  400  miles  in  pursuit  of  him,  his 
person  answering  fully  trt  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr,  Robins  of 
his  murderer.  They  learnt  that  his 
name  was  Wm.  Howe,  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  who  resided  at 
Humbersley,  about  six  miles  from 
Kidderriiinster.  He  had  been  dis- 
charged.from  his  employment- for 
some  trifling  offence,  supposed  to 
be  a  petty  theft.  He  had  left  his 
home  on  the  17th  of  December, 
telling  his  wife  he  was  going  to 
Worcester  to  endeavour  to  get 
work,  but  was  seen  at  Kiddermm- 
iter  on  that  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the- ^d  of  December,  about  se- 
ven o'clock,  he  returned  home,  ap- 
pearing very  tired.  The  following 
morning  he  packed  up  his  clothes 
iR  one  box^and  his  carpenter's  tools 
in  another,  and  in  oi^  of. them  he 
put  a  pistol.  He  took  them  to  the 
carrier,  and  they  were  conveyed  to^ 
Worcester,  where  the  officers  dis- 
covered tliat  his  boxes  had  'been 
taken  to  the  London  waggon-office, 
with  the  direction  on  them,  "  Wm.^ 
Wood,^  Castle  and  Falcon  inn,  Al- 
dersgate-street,  London."  Howe 
claimed  the  boxeS|  conveyed  them 


to  the  Bull  inn,  Bishopsgate-stree^ 
and  thence  in  a  cooper's  cart  whicl 
happened  to  pass  it  the  time.  Th« 
officers  n»ade  inquiries  at  a  hundred 
coopers,'  but  could  not  gain  th( 
least  information:  at  length,  ai 
they  were  going  along  the  Com 
mercial  road,  following  up  thcii 
inquiries,  they  met  axo6per*scart 
they  told  th^  driver  the  object  o 
their  pursuit;  he  denied  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  circumstance,  bu 
promised  to  use.  bis  utmost  endea 
vours  to  find  out  the  cart.  Th( 
officers  gave  him  their  address.  Ii 
the  evening  the  man  called  on  them 
confessed  that  he  had  jdeceivcc 
them ;  and  his  reason  for  doing  st 
was,  that  he  had  once  got  mt< 
great  trouble  with  his  master  fo 
carrying  something  in  his  cart,  an< 
he  had  threatened  to  turn  him  awa; 
if  he  ^id  so  again  ;  but  as  this  vra 
to  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  mur 
derer,  he  would  run  the  risjc  of  it 
He  then  told  them  that  he  ha< 
carried  the  boxes  for  a  man  an 
swering  the  description  of  the  on* 
they  wanted,  to  a  nouse  in  a  cour 
in.Bishopsgate-street.  The  officer 
there  learnt  that  he  had  gainei 
admission  into  the  house  of  a  pee 
widow  woman.  He  agteed  to  pa; 
her  a  shilling  a  week  to  let  hi 
boxes  stay  there,  telling  her  tliat  hi 
worked  in  the  country,  and  that  h 
should  occasionally  call  for  hi 
tools  and  clothes.  The  officers  toh 
llie  t>ld  woman  what  he  wa 
charged  with,  and  agreed  to  rewar< 
her  if  she  would  Iceep  the  secret 
and  let  them  stay  in  her  house  t< 
wait  for  bis  calling ;  which  sh 
agreed  to,  and  they  staid  *ther 
day  and  night  till  Thursday  even 
ing,  when /he  called  at  the  oh 
woman's,  and  the  officers  took  bin 
into  custody.  He  denied  havtnj 
been  at  Stourbridge,  or  that  he  ha< 
even  heard  ol  the  rolabery  and  mur 
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[n  Robins.  In  one  of  his 
e  officers  found  a  bright 
iich  answers  the  descrip- 
n  bjr  Mr.  Robins.       -     '  " 

AMERICA,' Jfin.  26. 

rport  of  the  secretary  of  the 
statics,  that  the  revenue 
*om  duties  on  merchandi  ze 
ted  at  twelve  millions  and 
>f  dollars;  of  which  sum 
^e  millions  and  a  half  arise 
ities  on  the  late  importa- 
3m  Great  Britain.  The 
J  amount;  of  custom-house 
uring  the  year  ISIS  is  esti- 
at  eleven  millions  and  a 
lollars.  The  sale  of  public 
estimated  ^t  about  500,000 

)bable  receipt* 
le  treasury  for 
are  estimated, 
sive  of  loansi 


»s  of  a  civil 
e,  interest  on 
c  debt,  rei,m« 
ment  of  stock, 
•  .-••• 
J  establishment 
establishment 


12,000,000 


10,000,000 

17,000,000 

4,925,000 


It  ^together  to.  31,925,000 

vhich  the  above 
^e  millions  be- 
leducted,  a  ba- 
!  is  left  (eo  be 
ided  for  by 
O.of    .     .     .       19,925,000 

s  sum,  one  million  is  con- 
[  for,^an4  there  remains  a 
e  of  one  million  and  a  half 
sury  notes:  an  authority  'to 
lew  notes  for  two  millions 
half  more  will  reduce  the 
)  fifteen  xniUiood  of  doUars^-r* 


These  estimates  do»  not  embrace 
the  expense  incident  tQthe  proposed 
increase  of  the  navy, -nor  any  other 
expenditure  not  yet  authorised  by 

law.  FRANCE. 

30.  Decree  or  saiatus  consultum 
respecting  the  levy  of  troops^ 
Jan.  11,  1812. 

Art.  1.-550,000  men  af% 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mi- 
nister at  war,  to  wit : 

1.-^100,000  men,  forming  the 
100  cohorts  of  the  first  ban  of  the 
national  guards. 

2.-100,000  men  of  the  con- 
scription of  1809,  1810,  U?  11,  and 
1812,  taken  from  anwng  those  who 
have  not  been  called  to  make  a 
part  bf  the  active  army. 

3.-150,000  of  the  conscrip- 
tion of  1812. 

II.-»-In  the  execution  of  the" 
preceding  article,  tlie  hundred  co- 
horts of  the  first  ban  shall  cease  to 
form  a  part  of  the  national  guard, 
and  shall  forni  a  part  of  the  active 
army. 

'  Such  men  as  have  married 
before  the  publication  of  this  pre-' 
sent  senatus  consultum  caiinot  he 
designated  to  make  a  part  of  the 
levies  taken  on  the  conscriptions 
for  the  years  1109, 1810,- 181  l,and 
1812. 

The  150,000   men  of  the  con- 
sjcriprtion  of  1814,  shall  be  levied  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  at  such  time  ' 
as  shall  be  designated  by  die  mini*  s 
^ter  at  wtirl  s 

51 .  A  fire  broke  out  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge.  It  was  dis- 
covered abwUt  1 1  o'clock  at  night ;  . 
when,  upon  examination,  it  was 
found  that  twd  chambers  in  dif- 
ferent, parts  of  the  building  were 
on  fire ;  but  the  flames  were  v^y 
soon  Extinguished.  In  consequence 
of  the  depositions  of  the  watchmaOf 
a  student  who  had  that  day  taken  ' 
his  degree  was  detaiiiediA  custody. 
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He  was  aftevWards  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. 


that  they  do  pay  a  fine  of  Sd 
each,  and  chat  they  be  sev^ 
imprisoned  for  two  y^ars ;  Mr*  Jo 
Hunt  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  pris< 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  n 

§aol  in  Horsemonger-lane,  a 
lat  each  C'ive  securities  in  lOG 
for  his  good  behaviour  ibr  f 
years. 

Windsor  Cdiik,  Feb.  6 — In  1 
early  part  of  last  month  his  maje: 
was  under  some  degree  of  exci 
ment,  but  he  has  since  resunc 
his  former  tranquillity,  ' 

6.  Between  seven  and  eic 
o^clock,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Bay! 
cotton-merchanty   was    riding 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  As  ^^r.  Sacky  a  respectable 
fentier  of  Penshurst,  was  netuming 
home»  he  was  attacked  withm  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  own  house', 
and  beaten  in  a  most  inhuman 
snanner,  and  his  jaw  and  ric^ht  arm 
dreadfully  fractured.  He  was 
found  the  next  morning  nearly 
lifelessy  but  survived  till  the  7tn 
inst.  though  he  was  never  lible  to 
tpeak»  or  ^ive  any  intimation  re- 
specfing,  the   murderer.      A  boy 

however  of  nine  years  old,  the  son  _ 

of  the  ipurderer,  Henry  Lan«f^  wards  home,  on  the  Rusholmero 
gridgei  was  in  company  with  his  he  was  suddenly  entangled  by 
rather,  and  gave  a  very  clear  ac- 
count how  this  atrocity  happened : 
That  Mr*  Sack,  having  met  his 
father  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  de- 
manded where  he  got  them,  when 
%  scuffle  ensued  I  and  it  is  also 
said  that  some  ill-will  subsisted 
between  them,  ip  consequence  of 
Mr.  Sack's  having  a  short  time 
previously  demanded  his  rent.  The 
murderer,  from  remone  of  con« 
science,  has  sinc6  drowned  himself! 

S.  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  printer  and  the  editor  of  The 
Examiner,  were    on    Wednesday 
.  brought  into  the  court  of  kino^'s 
bench,  to  receive  judgement  for  Uie 
libel  upon  the   prince  regent,  of 
which   they    were   convicted  last 
term.     An  affidavit  mtfde  by  the 
defendants    was     read — declaring 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  per- 
sonal malice  whatever,  nor  any  love    moon^s  age  and  phases,  the  su 
or  purpose  of   slander,  and  that    and  moon's  place  m  the  ecliptic 
they  are  conscious  of  no  motives    every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  c 
which    were    not    honourable    in      " 
writingand  publishing  the  same, 
&c.     The  d^endants  having  de- 
clined occupying  the  time  of  the 
court  by  counsel,  Mr.  justice  Le 
Blanc  psnued  sentence,  wbici\  wm» 


rope  stretched  across  the  road 
the  purpose  of  robbery.  I 
mare  was  upon  a  sharp  canter,  a 
he  was  in  a  moment  swept  off  ] 
back,  and  instantly  seized  by  f< 
men,  who  told  him  if  he  .made  a 
resistance  they  would  shoot  hi 
They  proceeded  to  rifle  him 
his  property,  and  told  him  to  p 
ceed  and  make  no  alarm,  or 
life  should  pay  for  it.  He  end 
voured  in  vain  to  recover  his.ma 
but  she  found  her  way  home  al< 
about  six  o'clock  next  morning. 
A  youth  of  the  name  of  ]&n 
min  Caldwell,  of  Frodsham,  in  t 
county  of  Cheshire,  has  mad< 
wooden  model  of  a  clock,  for  she 
ing  the  various  situations  of  \ 
sun  and  moon,  the  times  of  1 
lunations,  the  rising,  southing,  a 
settine  of  the  moon  and  stars,  \ 


of  the  month,  which  will 
for  four  successive  years,  with) 
altering  each  month  a^  in  comn 
clocks  \  it  also  shows  the  days 
the  week,  time  of  high  water,  a 
other  phssnomeosu    inthp  cec 
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iial- plate  is  turned  round 
ote  and  hour  hands,  and 
es  about  four  inches  long, 
nds  of  which  are  fastened 
nd  pieces  of  nietal>  re- 
f  the  sun  :ind  moon.  Th^ 
arried  round  in  24-  hours, 
I  is  fastened  a  circle  with 
>n's  age  upon  it.  *  The 
:arried  round  in  S^h.  SO  *  rt. 
ire  projects  a  little  beyond 
m,  showing  her  age  upon 
le,  to  every  half  and  qu^r- 
Under  the^  diaUplate, 
ving  through  a  somewhat 
e  of  4J  inches  diameter, 
entre  is  a  plate,  carried 
23h.56m.  17s.  The  middle 
ilate  represents  the  north 
on  it  are  marked  the  two 
he  equinoctial  and  ecliptic, 
pal  fixed  stars,  the  day  of 

I  &c.  The  edge  of  the  dial- 
nd  the  hole  represents  the 
the  sun  revolves  round  in 
the  dial  and  centre  plate 

6m.  The  stin  will  advance 
e  degree  every  day  in  the 
0  that  in  365  days  and  5 

will  have  gone  through 
60  degrees*  The  centre 
i  round  in  the  same  time 
rs  seem  to  go  round,  by 
lal  motion  of  the  earth, 
Y  be  seen  at  any  time  what 
rising,  what  stars  are  cul- 

and  which  are  setting  | 

any  star  appears  to  come 
er  the  horizon,  it  is  then 
i  the  four  hands  show  the 

w^ire  put  perpendicular 
pole  represents  the  me- 
hen  the  moon  or  any  star 
he  y  meridian,    the    four 

II  show  the  time  of  the 
itars  southing  or  coming 
eridian  :  when  any  star 
the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
will  show  the  time  of  its 
md  the  degree  which  the 


sun  or  moon's  wire  tuts  in  the 
ecliptic,  appears  to  come  from  ok* 
go  under  the  horizon :  the  four 
hands  will  show  the  tiriie  of  their 
rising  and  setting.  In  the  arch  are 
exhibited  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  days  of  the  week,  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  moon's  place. 

Lithon^  Jan.  ]8« 

9.  His    excellency  the  marshal 
general    the    marquis   of    Torres 
Vedras    (lord    Wellington^,  after 
having  passed  through    the    tri- 
umphal    arches     erected    in    the 
towns  a*long  the  Tagus,  where,  for 
thirty     leagues,    the     inhabitants 
strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  'testi« 
monies  of  enthusiasm,  arrived  on 
the  16th  in  the  Commercial  Square 
of  Lisbon.     Guns  were  fired,  and 
the  troops  drawn  out  in  two  lines. 
His  excellency   was  mounted  oa 
horseback,  and  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators were  immense.    A  general 
illumination  was  repeated  for  three 
successive    nights.      On    Sunday 
morning  his  excellency,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese uniform,  went  to  pay  hif 
compliments  to  the  lords  regents  ' 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  four  on  the 
same  afternoon  he  returned  to  the 
palace  of  government  to  partake' 
of  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at 
which  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  present.    At  about    . 
h^f  past  seven  his  excellency  re^ 
paired  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos, 
which  was    richly    adorned  with 
emblematical  figures.    The   scene 
was  opened    with    an  anthem  in 
praise  of  the  prince  regent,  whose 
portrait  on  being  suddenly  display^ 
ed  was  greeted  with  thunders  of 
applause.    A  piece  was  then  per- 
formed    entitled   O    Nome  (The 
name)  composed  in  honour  of  lord 
Wellington.  The  interlocutors  were 
Glory,  Posterity,  Camoens,  and  the 
Great  Consuble.      Man;    verses 
(B)  from 
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from  Camoens  were  introduced  ; 
and  every  line  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  his  excellency  was  enthu- 
Mastically  applauded.  Oh  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  flowers 
and  verses  in  honour  of  the  hero 
were  thrown  from '  various  parts  of 
the  house. 

10.  State  of  captures  made  by 
the  Russians  up  to  the  26th  of 
•Deceniber : — Up  to  the  20th  of 
December  were  taken  33  generals, 
900  officers,  143,000  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers,  and 
74f5  pieceii  of  cannon— rFrom  the 
20th  to  the  25th  of  December,  1 
general,  156  officers,  9754-  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers, 
and  1 68  pieces  of  cannon. — Besides 
these  were  taken  at  Wilna,  7  ge- 
nerals, 212  officers,  14,756  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers, 
and  217  pieces  of  cannon.— Total 
41  generals,  1298  officers,  167,510 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  1131  pieces  of  cannbn. 

AMERICAN     INTELLIGENCE. 

11.  The  cartel  Catherine    Ray» 
'  ^hptain    Hicks,  anived  on    Tues- 
day   the    9th    inst.     Tlie   follow- 
ing is  the  information  brought  by 
her  to  the  17th  ult. 

TThe  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
presideut  of  the  UniLed  States  were 
on  the  2d  December, 

PresiJeut, 
Madison     128  Clinton        89 

Vice  President, 
Cerry         131  Ingersoll      8f) 

The  re-election  of  Mr,  Madison 
i$  therefore  certain.  Some  changes 
in  the  cabinet  hiive  taken  place  : 
general  Armstrong  has,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Dr.  Eustis,  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  at  war.  Capt. 
W.  Jones  succeeds  the  hon.  Paul 
Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Monroe 
will  have  the  chief  command  of 


the  army,  and  that  he  will  be 
ceeded  as  secretary  df  state.by 
Gallatin,  whose    place  as    co 
troller   of    the   treasury   is   to 
supplied  by  Mr.  Rush. 

A  bill  has  passed,  authori^inj^ 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  n 
the  fines,  forfeitures  and  pena 
incurred  under  the  non-interco 
acts,  in  all  cases  of  bond  Jide  A 
rican  property  shipped  betv 
the  23d  of  June  and  the  lot 
Sept.  1812.  All  prosecai 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  j 
finesj  &c,  are  to  be  discontin 
on  the  regular  duties  being  f 
Property  introduced  through 
British  provinces  is  not  include^ 
this  act,  but  such  only  as  was  ; 
chased  before  the  declaratior 
war  was  known,  and  ship 
direct  from  Great  Britain  and 
land*. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  bi 
ing  of  four  seventy-fours  and 
frigates  has  passed.  The  Penr 
vanian  .legislature  have  voted 
the  building  of  a  frigate  for 
use  of  tlie  republic  by  a  majc 
of  70  to  20. 

The  Constellation,  36  gun: 
at  sea,  und6r  the  command 
captain  Stewart.  The  Ad* 
32  guns,  is  in  preparation,  and 
be  commanded  by  captain  Mo 
who  was  captain  Hull's  lieutei 
in  tlie  action  with  La  Guerri 
The  Macedonian  is  preparing 
sea  at  New  York:  captain  E 
tur  has  advised  jthat  the  new 
gates  should  be  constructed  s 
the  model  of  the  Macedonian. 

At  New  York  a  public  dii 
was  given  to  the  seamen 
captured  the  Macedonian  ;  an 
the  evening  they  were  invitee 
the  theatre,  where  a  spectacle 
prepared  in  honour  of  the  vict 
and  the  pit  was  given  u|)  for  i 
accommodation* 
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ctmmissioners  fir  tjie  affairs  of 
,  Feb.  11. — Dispatch  from 
Gillespie,  commander  of  the 
\  in  Java,  to  tho  honourable 
.  Raffles,  litutenant-gover- 
f  that  Island,  dated  l)jojo- 
,  June  25. 

ired  sir,— Without  entering 
ny  of  the  poh'tical  points 
:h  you  did  me  the  honour 
lit  with  me  previous  to  the 
1  of  hostilities  against  the 
)f  Djojocarta,  I  3iall  pro- 
report  to  you  the  various 
ns  of  our  small  force,  and 
isures  adopted,  under  my 
y,  for  bringing  this  insolent 
actory  sovereign  to  a  sense 
was  due  to  the  supremacy 
British  government  upon 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th 
u  did  me  the  honour  to 
:  -me,  that  the  sultan  pf 
rta  had  refused  Itis  acquies- 
t])p$e  terms  which  in  your 
you  had  been  pleased  to 
that,  confident  of  the 
of  his  fortified  position,  he 
jrmined  to  brave  the  conse- 
our  power  might  inflict ; 
t  he  had  assembled  his 
om  all  parts  of  the  king- 
ho  were  prepared  and  de- 
1  on  resistance.  The  troopi 
jllected  at  this  period  of  the 
though  few  in  numbers, 
midable  in  gallantry  :  they 
1  altoge^er  of  about  600 
;,  a  proportion  of  artillery, 
troops. of  hts  majesty's  22d 
IS. — The  remainder  of  our 
ith  our  principal  supply  of 
e,  were  coming  forward* 
le  orders  of  lieutenant-col. 
3d,  and  were  expected  to 
^  head- quarters  during  the 
of  that  night. — Hostilities 
some  measure  commenced 
le  preceding  evening.'  On 
rival  ^t   Djojocaitai  lieut*' 


colonel  Watson  reported,  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  sultan's 
ttbops  had  left  the  Krattan,  through 
the  east  gate,  and  had  proceeded 
i)pon  some  offensive  or  predatory 
excursion,  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  immediately  to  prevent.  I 
accordingly  desired  a  detachment 
of  fifty  cSagoons  to  escort  me  on  a 
reconnoitring  party,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  staff  along  the 
east  wall  of  the  Krattan,  and 
pursued  »them  on  a  road  to  the  east- 
ward, which  the  people  of  the 
country  reported  they  had  taken : 
after  a  very  circuitous  route,  we 
arrived  again  upon  the  environs  of 
the  town,  where  we  found  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  collected,  who 
were  well  armed,  and  evidently 
prepared  for  resistance.  At  this 
period  you  had  not  communicated 
to  me  any  final  determinatioji  with 
respect  to  the  sultan  of  Djojocarta, 
and  I  was  therefore  withheld,  by 
sentiments-  of  honour,  from  di- 
spersing those  people  by  force  of 
arms,  which  I  had  afterwards 
reason  to  regret.  Mrl  Crawford, 
the  resident,  who  accompanied  me 
on  the  excursion,  endeavoured,  by 
every  possible  means  in  his  power, 
to  induce  them  to  return.  His 
solicitations  and  threats  were  equal- 
ly unavailing,  and  we  were  at 
length  so  insulted  by  stones  from 
the  houses,  and  one  of  our  dragoons 
was  so  severely  wounded  by  a 
spear  iii  the  side,  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  di- 
spersed. In  this  affair  I  regret  to 
say,  that  one  serjeant  and  four 
dragoons  were  wounded,  th'e  ser- 
jeant and  one  of  the  privates 
dangerously,  and  in  anotl.er  part 
of  the  town  a  Serjeant's  patrole  of 
twenty.five  dragoons  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  sultan's  troops,  whom  they 
(B  2;  cut 
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cut  their  way  through,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
Ivounded. — I  shall  now  return  \o 
the  i^temoon  of  the  18th,  when 
every  thing  was. prepared  for  of- 
fensive operations,  as  well  as  our 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition  would 
admit.  1  am  always  an  advocate 
for  promptness  and  decision,  and  I 
am  aware  that  any  measure  of  a 
contrary  nature  woiild  not  only 
weaken  the  confidence  of  our 
troops,  but  increase  the  insoknce 
of  the  enemy.  I  therefore  direct- 
ed major  Butler  to  open  a  fire  from 
our  fort,  which  was  immediately 
returned  by  the  sultan,  but  with 
inconsiderable  effect.  Captain  Tees* 
dale  of  the  royal  navy  was  wound- 
ed ;  and  a  magazine  in  the  battery 
having  accidentally  blawn  up,  I  lost 
the  services  of  two  active  oflficers, 
captain  Young  and  lieutenant 
Hunter,  who  were  severely  b^mit 
by  the  explosion,  flight  parties 
were  detached  to  scour  the  villages 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  body  of 
the  sultan's  troops  kept  major 
Dalton  and  part  of  his  battalion 
on  the  alert  during  the  night ;  they 
were  attacked  four  successive  times 
with  great  spirit,  but  they  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  steadiness  and  good 
conduct. — At  about  three  o'clock 
P.  M,  I  became  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous for  the  arrival  of  lieut.-coL 
MacLeod  and  his  party.  I  had 
received  no  repdrt  whatever  of  his 
progress,  and  I  was  apprehensive 
that. he  had  encountered  some  diffi- 
culty upon  the  road,  which  might 
fetard  the  service.  I  therefore 
detaehed  lieutenant  Hale  wrth  25 
dragoons,  to  ol^tain  some  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  ar.d  I  after- 
Wards  supported  him  with  a  further 
rcinforcenpent  of  40  men  under  the 
command  of  lieut.  Keir  of  the 
same  regiment.  The  first  detach- 
ment, under  licuu  Hale,  W4»  re- 


peatedly attacked  by  Urge  bodi 
of  tlie  suhan's  infantry,  in  situatio 
where  cavalry  were  unable  to  a( 
The  promptitude  and  celerity 
this  officer's  advance  excited  » 
warmest  approbation :  he  was  i 
vcrely  wounded  himself,  and  1( 
five  of  his  dragoons  in  the  confli< 
but,  notwithstanding  his  perrlc 
and  hampered  situation,  he  e: 
cuted  his  important  trust  by  jo 
ine  lieut.-coI.  MacLeod.  On  1 
following  forenoon  the  whole 
this  party  arrived,  consisting  oj 
detachment  of  the  royal  artillc 
the  grenadiers  of  his  majesty's  51 
regiment,  and  the  flank  compai 
and  rifle  company  of  ?iis  majesl 
78th.  This  reinforcement  del 
mined  me  upon  my  plan  of  ope 
tions. — The  palace,  or  Kraitan, 
the  sultan  is  surrounded  by  rtgn 
works  about  three  miles  in  circii 
ference ;  at  each  comer  there  i 
formidable  bastion  enfilading 
cuTiaJn,  ^Jid  the  principal  cntra 
in  front  is  strongly  defended 
cannon.  The  whole  of  the  for 
cation  is  surrounded  by  a  wet  dil 
and  the  gateways  are  all  provi< 
with  draw- bridges^  to  prevent 
passage  across.  With  all  tf 
obstacles  to  our  success,  I  re 
upoii  the  gallantry  of  my  tro( 
and  determined  upon  the  ass; 
:m  the  morning  of  the  20th  i 
In  all  the  preparation  necessary 
experienced  much  assistance  fi 
licut.-col.  Mackenzie  of  the 
gineers  and  major  Thome  dep 
quarter-master-gcneral,  who  j 
cured  every  information  that  cc 
possibly  be  obtained,  and  '\ 
whom  I  arranged  the  plan 
attack.— The  piincipal  part  of 
force  was  divided  into  two  colun 
the  leading  one  commanded 
lieut.-col.  Watson,  of  his  roajes 
14th  foot,  and  the  other  by  lie 
colonel  MiicLeod,  of  his  tdsljci 
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fgiraent,  Lieut.-col.  Dewar, 
t  Sd  Bengal  native  infintrf, 
iilded  ii  smaller  party,  and 
ti  detour  towards  the  rear  of 
r.ittan.     Major    Grant   con- 

a  central  attack  in  front  At 
1  hour  before  day,  the  co- 
under  the  command  of  lieu  t.- 
^atson  and  lieut.-col.  Mac- 
moved  forward  to  the  east 
I,  under  cover  of  the  fire 
3ur  fort.  They  were,  how- 
iscovered  by  the  enemy  be- 
e  scaling-ladders  were  plant- 
The  alarm  was  instantly 
ilong  the  works,  which  only 
ed  the  activity  and  emulation 
troops.  Lieut.-col.  Watson 
red  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
on  obtained  possession  of 
mpart.  Part  of  major  Dal- 
attalion  crossed  the  ditch  at 

E.  bastion,  under  captain 
ind  running,  along  the  beam, 
ed  lieut.-col.  MacLeod  with 
cond  column,  who  blew 
le  prince's  gate,  andentered. 
ction  then  became  general. 

Dalton,  with  part  of  the 
nfantry  battalion,  led  in  a 
I  style  to  the  south  gate, 
they  admitted  lieut.-col.  De- 
nd  saved  the  life  of  the 
regent.  The  gallant  14di 
led  to  scour  the  ramparts, 
;  capture  of  the  sultan  ren- 
he  victory  complete.  I  have 
Qour  to  report  to  you,  that 

this  arduous  conflict  the 
)gung  Semoud  Deningrat 
led.  Lieul.-col.  Dewar  nad 
>d  fortune  to  encounter  his 
and  as  he  was  I^nown  to  be 
ist  powerful  chieftain  in  the 
t  of  the  sultan,  and  his  insti- 
in  every  hostile  proceeding 
t  the  British  government,  I 
Jr  this  event  as  of  the  greatest 
d  importance. — About  the 
sion  of  the  assault^  I  was 


myself  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Thus,  with  less  than  1000 
firelocks  actually  engaged,  we  have 
defeated  upwards  of  17,000  men, 
and  afforded  a  lasting  proof  of  our 
superiority  and  power.  I  shaU  re-' 
frain  from  entering  into  further 
particulars,  as  you  were  v present 
upon  the  spot,  and  our  cordial 
communications  witli  each  other 
have  rendered  tliem  unnecessary.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  your 
particular  attention  to  the  valuable . 
services  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  resident. 
It  is  impossible  I  can  convey  to 
you  how  deeply  1  am  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  talents  and  ex- 
ertions. From  the  period  of  my 
arrival  until  the  conquest  of  the 
Krattan,  he  was  uniformly  active 
and  assiduous,  and  his  personal  ex- 
posure in  the  assault  of  the  works 
merits  equally  my  thanks  and  com- 
mendation— Mr.  Robinson  of  the 
civil  service  and  Mr.  Hardie  were 
also  volunteers  upon  the  occasion. 
1  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their, 
eagerness  and  zeal.  Mf-  Deans, 
assistant  to  the  resident,  was  esisen- 
tially  useful  in  conducting  lieut.-  * 
col.  Dewar's  party  to  the  south 
gaie. 

R.  R.  Gillespie, col. 
.  Return  of  killed  and  wounded,— s. 
filled  23  ;  wounded  76.Total,96. 

Faris,  Feb.  14. 

To-day,  Monday,  the  14th  of 
February,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  departed  at  one  o'clock 
from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries 
in  grand  state  to  proceed  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  legislative  body.  Sal- 
voes of  artillery  announced  the 
departure  of  his  majesty  from  the 
Thuille;ries,  and  his  arrival  at  the 
legislative  body. 

[Here  follows  the  route  the  pro- 
cession took,  and  an  account  of  the 
formalities  observed  by  the  presi- 
(B  S)  ient 
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dent,  and  legislative  body  on  re- 
ceiving Bonaparte.] 

After  the  oath  had  been  admi- 
Tiisiered  to  the  new  mensbers  of  the 
lejrislative  body,  the  emperor  de- 
livered the  following  speech : 

*«  Gentlemen,  deputies  from  the 
departments  to  the  legislative 
body,' 

•«  The  war  again  lighted  in  the 
north  of  Europe  offered  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  the  projects  of 
t!ie  English   upon   the  peninsula. 
They  have  made  great  efforts.   All 
their  hopes  have  been    deceived. 
Their  army  was  wrecked  before  the 
citadel  of  Burgos, and  obliged,  after 
having  suffered  great  losses,  to  eva- 
cuate   the    Spanish    territory. — I 
myself  entered  Russia.  The  French 
aims  were  constantly  victorious  in 
the    fields  of  Osirowno,    Polotsk, 
Mohilow,  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Ma- 
lairaslovitz.     The  Russian  armies 
could  not  stand  before  our  armies. 
Moscow  fell  into  our  power.  Whilst 
the  barriers  of  Russia  were  forced, 
und  the  im  potency  of  her  arms  ac- 
knowledged, a  swarm  of  Tartars 
turned   their  parricidal  hands    a- 
gainst  the   finest  provinces  of  that 
vast  empire  which  they  had  been 
called  to  defend.     They  in  a  few 
weeks,   notwithstanding  the  tears 
and    despair    of   the    unfortunate 
Muscovites, burired  more  than  4000 
of  their  finest  villages,  more  than 
50  of  their  finest  towns  ;  thus  gra- 
tifying their  ancient  hatred  under 
the  pretext  of  retarding  our  march, 
by  surrounding  us  witn  a  desert. — 
We  triumphed  over  all  these  ob- 
stacles.     Even  the  fire  of  Moscow, 
bv   wl  ich    in  four  days  they  anni- 
hilated the  fruits  of  the  labours  and 
cares  of  four  generations,  changed 
in  no  respect  the  prosperous  state 
vf  my  affairs.     But  th/  excessive 
and  premature  rigour  of  the  winter 
brought  down  a  heavy  calamity 


upon  my  army.   In  a  few  nights  I 
saw  every  thing  change— I  expe- 
rienced   great  losses^-they  would 
have  broKen  my  heart,   if  under 
such  circumstances  I  could  have 
been  accessible  to  any  other  senti- 
ments than  those  of  the  interest, 
the  glory,  and  the  future  prospe- 
rity of  my  people.     On  seeing  the 
evih  which  piessed  upon  us,    the 
joy   of   England'  was  great — het 
hopes  had  no  bounds — she  offered 
our  finest  provinces  as  the  reward 
of  treason— tshe  made,  as  ^e  con 
ditions  of  peace,  the  dismember 
ment  of  this  vast  empire; — it  iwas. 
under  other   terms,    to    proclaim 
perpetual  war.    The  energy  of  m) 
people  under  these  great  circum 
stances  ;  their  attachment  to  the  in 
tegrity  of  the  empire ;  thelove  whicl 
they  have  shown  me,  have  dissipatec 
all  these  chimeras,  and  brought  bad 
our  enemies  to  a  more  just  consider 
ation  of  things.  Themisfortunespro 
duced  by 'the  rigour  of  hoar  frost 
have  been  made  apparent  in     al 
their    extent  r   so   also   have   th( 
grandeur  and  the  solidity  of  this  em 
,  pire,  founded  upon  the  efforts  an< 
the  love  of  fifty  millions  of   citi 
zens,  and  .upon  the  territorial   re 
sources  of  one  of  the  finest  coiin 
tries  in  tlie   world.-— It  is  with  ; 
lively    satisfaction    that  we    havi 
seen  our  people  of  the  kingdom  o 
ItJily,   those    of  ancient  Holland 
and   of    the  united    departments 
rival  with  old  France,,  and  feel  tha 
there  is  for  them  no  future  hop 
but  in  the  consolidation  and   th< 
triumph  of  the  Grand  Empire.— 
The  agents  tf  England  propagate 
among  all  our  neighbours,  the  spi 
rit  of  revolt   against   sovereigns 
England  wishes  to   see  the  wholi 
continent  become  a  prey  to  civi 
war,  and  all  the  furies  of  anarchy 
but  providence  has.  designed    he 
herself  to  be  the  .first  victim,  o 
anarchj 
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and  civil  war* — I  have 
ith  the  pope  a  concordat, 
-minates  all  the  differences 
rtunately  had  arisen  in  the 
The  French  dynasty 
id  will  reign,  in  Spain.  I 
ed  with  my  allies.  I  will 
none  of  them.  I  will 
the  integrity  of  their 
rhe  Russians  'shall  return 
r  frightful  climate.  I  de- 
e ;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
Four  years  after  the  rup- 
:h  followed,  the  treaty  of 
I  proposed  it  in  a  solemn 
I  will  never  make  but 
irable  peace,  and  one  con- 
to  the  interests  and  gran- 
my  empire.  .-My  policy  is 
terious ;  I  have  stated  all 
fices  I  could  make.  Si) 
this  maritime  war  shall 
people  must*  hold  them- 
idy  to  make  all  kinds  of 
,  because  a  bad  peace 
lake  us  lose  every  thing — 
e — and  all  would  be  com- 
1 — even  the  prosf)erity  of 
indants.  America  has  had 
to  arms,  to  make  the  so- 
r  of  her  flag  respected. — 
esof  the  world  accompany 
is  glorious  contest.  If  she 
?  It  by  obliging  the  ene- 
the  continent  to  acknow- 
e  principle,  that  the  flag 
le  merchandize  and  crew, 
neutrals  ought  not  to  be 
to  blockades  upon  paper, 
le  conformable  to  the  sti- 
;  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
.  win  have  crecfit  from  all 
-posterity  will  say,  that  the 
d  had  lost  its  rights,  and 
lew  one  reconquered  them, 
ister  of  ihe  interior  will 
o  you  in  the  expos6  of  tlie 
of  the  empire,  the  pro- 
state of  agriculture,  manu- 
and  of  our  interior  coib< 


merce,  as  well  as  the  still  constant 
increase  of  our  population.  In  no 
age  have  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures been  caried  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  France.  I 
want  great  resources  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  circumstances  de- 
mand ;  but,  by  means  of  the  dif- 
ferent measures  which  my  minister 
of  finances  will  propose  to  yon,  I 
shall  not  impose  any  new  burthen 
on  my  people." 

'  After  the  speech,  tlie  sitting  ter- 
minated, and  his  majesty  'retired 
amidst  acclamations. 

The  prfnce  archchancellor  of  the 
empire  appeared  in  the  senate  to 
preside  at  the  sitting,  and  caused 
the  concordat  signed  at  Fontain- 
bleau  the  25th  of  January,  1813, 
between  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  and  his  holiness  Piu;»  VII. 
to  be  read.    ^  "^        ^ 

CONCORDAT. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  and  his  holiness,  being  in- 
clined to  put  a  termination  to  the 
differences  which  have,  arisen  be- 
tween them,  and  to  piovlde 
against  the  difficulties  that  have 
taken  place  in  several  affairs  con- 
cerning the  church,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles,  which 
are  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  defini- 
tive arrangement:  • 

Art.  J.  His  holiness  sliall  exer- 
cise the  pontificate  in  France,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  tlie  same 
manner  and  siame  forms  as  fi\s 
predecessors. 

2.  The  ambassadors,  ministers, 
charges  d'affaires,  offoreign  powers, 
to  the  holy  father,  and  the  ambas-.  . 
sadors,  ministers,  or  charges  d'af- 
faires, whom  the  pope  may  have 
with  foreign  powers,  shall  enjoy 
such  immunities  and  privileges  as 
are  enjoyed  b^  the  diplomatic 
body. 

S,  The  domains  which  were  pos- 
(B4)  sessed 
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sessed  by  the  holy  father,  and  that 
have  not  been  alienated,  shall  be 
exempted  from  ^  kinds  of  imposts, 
and  shall  be  administered  by  his 
aeents  or  chaiyes  d'aflPaires.  Those 
which  were  alienated  shall  be  re- 
placed to  the  amount  of  2,000,000 
francs  in  revenue. 

i.  Within  the  space  of  sir  months 
following  the  notification  of  the 
usage  of  nomination  by  the  empe- 
ror to  the  archbishoprics  and  bi- 
shoprics of  the  enfpire  and  king- 
<lom  of  Italy,  the,  pope  shall  give 
the  canonical  institutions  in  confor- 
mity with  the  concordat,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  present  indulto.  The 
preluding  information  shall  be  given 
by  the  metropolitan.  The  six 
months  being  expired,  without  the 
pope  having  accorded  to  the  insti- 
tution, the  metropolitan,  or  in  de- 
fault of  him,  where  a  metropolitan 
is  in  question,  the  oldest  bidiop  of 
the  province,  shall  proceed  to  the 
institution  of  tlie  new  bishop,  so  tliat 
a  seat  shall  never  be  vacant  longer 
than  one  year. 

5.  The  pope  shall  nominate  to 
the  ten  bishoprics  either  in  France 
or  in  Italy,  which  shall  finally  be 
designated  by  mutual  consent. 

6.  The  six  suburb  bishoprics 
shall  be  re-established.  They  shall 
be  at  the  nomination  of  the  pope. 
The  property  actually  existing  shall 
be,  restored,  and  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  recovering  what  has  been 
sold.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
of  Anagni  and  of  Rieti,  their  di- 
oceses shall  be  re-united  to  the  six  . 
bishoprics  before  mentioned,  con- 
formably with  agreement  which 
will  take  place  between  his  majesty 
and  the  holy  father. 

7.  With  regard'  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  states^  who  are 
through  circumstances  absent  from 
their  dioceses,  the  holy  father  may 
exercise   his  right   of  giving  bi- 


shoprics, m  partibuSf  in  their  fav( 
A  pension  shall  be  given  to  tl 
equal  to  the  revenue  before  enjo 
by  them,  and  they  may  be  repla 
in  the  vacant  seats,  either  in 
empire,  or  in  Italy. 

8.  His  majesty  and  his  holi 
will  at  a  proper  time  concert  ^ 
each  othe^r  on  the  reduction  U 
made,  if  it  should  take  plate 
the  bishoprics  of  Tuscany,  and 
country  of  Genoa,  as  likewise 
the  bishoprics  to  be  esublishe 
Holland  and  in  the  Hanseatic 
partments. 

9.  The  propaganda,  the  p 
tentiary,  and  the  archives,  shal 
established  in  the  place  of  the  1 
father's  abode. 

10.  His    majesty     restores 

food  favour  to  those  cardii 
ishops,  priests,'  and  lay-bretl 
who  have  incurred  his  displeai 
in  consequence  of  actual  events 

11.  The  holy  father  agrees  to 
above  dispositions,  in  considera 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  chui 
and  in  the  confidence  with  wl 
his  majesty  has  inspired  hin*, 'i 
he. will  grant  his  powerful  pre 
tion  to  the  numerous  wants  wl 
religion  suflFers  in  the  times 
live  in. 

(Signed)      napolboi 
PIUS,  r,  1 
Fontainbleau,  Jan.  25. 

15.  This  evening,  between  ei 
and  nine  o'clock,  a  most  dai 
attack'  was  mad^  upon  two  of 
majesty's  game-keepers,  by 
poacliers,  who  were  discovere 
a  plantation  of  Windsor  Great  [ 
in  the  act  of  shooting  the  pi 
sar.ts.  These  men  were  all  art 
with  fire-arms  and  bludgeons, 
some  with  long  poles  of  a  pecu 
construction,  with  which  they 
accustomed  to  discharge  the  spi 
guns  that  are  set  in  their  w 
By  thi5  unequal  force  the  keej 
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verpowered,  and  one  of 
as  so  dreadfully  beaten, 
life  was,  for  a  time,  in  the 
danger  from  the  severe 
2  received  on  his  head  with 
end  of  a  gun, '  till  it  was 
d  froni  the  barrel,  and  the 
oken  in  pieces. 


The  cortes,  f«lly  concur- 
th  the  regency,  passed  a 
m  the  6th  ult.  investing  the 
of  Wellington  with  ex* 
ary  powers,  as  generalis- 
'  the  Spanish  land  forces, 
on  of  the  Spanish  general 
ippointed  to  attend  marquis 
ton,  and  to  them  all  the 
lications  from  the  different 
ire  to  be  addressed ;  on  the 
md,  all  orders  relative  to 
ies  are  to  emanate  from  his 
,  through  the  channel  of 
nish  staff  near  his  person., 

Castanos,  who  has  had 
conferences  with  the  mar- 
ellington,  has    arrived    at 

to  prepare  the  Spanish 
r  active  operations;  and  it 
stood  that  a  great  and  de- 
i  e£Fort  will  be  made  in  the 
)f  the  approaching  spring 
le  peninsula  from  the  enemy. 
:ortes  have  agreed  to  fur- 
i  Wellington  with  an  army 
X)  men  for  the  next  cam- 
and  for  these    troops   his 

is  to  have  the  appointment 
*rs.     A  corps  of  reserve  is 

be  fof-med  in  Andalusia, 
ther  in  Qallici^  in  order  to, 
1  the  more  prominent  force 
ndition  of  per^iahent  efii- 
Lex  but  the  troops  be 
I  for  the  destruction  of  the 
1  enemy^  and  placed  under 
nanagement,  and  we  shall 
ubt  of  the  result. 
jtboUtioo  of  (be  p^ui^iuoDi 


the  suppression  of  the  convents, 
and  estabh'shment  of  persons  not 
noble  by  birth,  in  the  departments 
formerly  occupied  by  nobles  alonet 
appears  to  have  caused  considerable 
discontent  among  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  the  ancient  regime; 
some  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
kine  Joseph's  partisans,  publi^ed 
libels  upon  the  regency,  and  against 
British  influence.  Three  or  four 
of  the  leaders  of  this  faction  were 
arrested  in  Seville.  The  regency^ 
it  is  reported,  demanded  of  the 
cortes  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  to  ipake  fur« 
ther  arrests  ;  which  was  refused  hj 
the  cortes,  who  did  not  think  the 
a£fair  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  so  strong  a' measure.  One 
of  the  libels  was  to  th^  following 
effect :»— *«  The  streets  of  Seville 
present  to  the  Spanish  people,  to 
that  people  ever  pious  and  friendlr 
to  the  monks,  a  spectacle  w^ick 
must  excite  the  most  painful  senti* 
ments. — Priests,  who  never  could 
have  believed  that  the  smallest 
opposition  could  be  made  to  their 
assembling,  present  themselves ; 
the  intendant  commands  them  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  not 
to  assemble,  and  prohibits  their 
entrance  Into  the  monasteries  ;  thej 
entreat,  they  supplicate,  but  they 
are  tiot  heard ;  they  are  abandoned^ 
tliey  are  repulsed  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  dying  with  hunger,  these 
wretches  disperse  Uiemselves 
through  the  streets,  and  beg  their 
bread  from  door  to  door,  clad  in 
those  sacred  habits  which  the 
people  revere  ;  they  stop  in  the 
public  places,  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  there  iniplore  the 
pity  of  the  populace.  What  have 
these  ministers  of  God  done  ?  What 
crime  have  they  committed  ?   &c/' 

GERM4NY. 

21.  Tbe  G^ipan  papers  have 
lately 
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lately  frrrnished  an  unequivocal  ac^ 
knowledgement  of  the  distress  and 
inin  to  which  two  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation  are 
reduced.  Saxony  and  Wittemberg 
have  both  made  unexampled  sacri- 
fices to  Bonaparte,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  very  little 
gratitude  on  his  part.  After  hav- 
ing Wnt  the  flower  of  their  youth 
to  be  slaughtered,  they^are  directed 
to  taise  fresh  contingents,  and 
impoverish  their  subjects  by  the 
exactions  necessary  tp  equip  them. 
As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there 
is  an  article  in  the  Frankfort 
Gazette,  evidently  mserted  by  au- 
thority, and  the  design  of  which  is 
to  incite  the  vassal  princes  to  make 
an  oflFer  of  pecuniary  support  to"' 
their  oppressor — or,  in  other  words, 
to  maintain  their  own  contingents 
"while  they  are  fighting  for  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
'  22.  fThe  last  gazette  contains  a 
proclamation  by  the  honourable  T. 
S.  Raffles,  lieutenant-govenior  of 
Java,  d.ited  Djojocarta,  June 
1812,  notifying  that  the  sultan 
Hamangkubuana  the  second  is  de- 
posed from  his  throne  and  govern-' 
xnent,  because  he  had  violated  his 
treaties,  and  proved  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. But  a  few  months  before' 
he  had  usurped  the  government, 
he  put  to  death  the  first  minister, 
and  afterwards  caused  the  father  of 
that  minister,  an  inoffensive  old 
man,  to  be  assassinated.  Shortly 
after  tliis  he  caused  seven  of  the 
principal  diiefs  of  the  country  to  be 
strangled  :  he  likewise  degraded 
and  threatened  the  life  of  the  he- 
reditary prince,  whose  throne  he 
usurped ;  and  had  intrigued  with 
other  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  British  power  by 
which  h6  had  been  protected.  The 
Pangueian  Adipati,    the  laie  de- 


posed prince,  is  declared  sultan 
the  kingdom  of  Matanun, 

SWEDEN    AND     DENMARK. 

A  very  interesting  report  1 
lately  been  published  in  Swed 
dated  Stockholm,  January  7 
1813,  and  addressed  to  the  ki 
of  Sweden  by  M.  D'Engestro 
his  minister  for  foreign  a£airs^ 
the  political  relations  betwc 
Sweden  and  France  during  die  1: 
two  years.  It  appears  trom  tl 
document,  that  the  demands  ma 
by  Bonaparte  on  Sweden,  abc 
the  close  of  1811,  and  posterior 
the  occupation  of  Pomeran^a  by  t 
French  troops,  were:  "That 
new  declaration  of  war  should 
made  against  England ;  that 
commimication  with  English  cm 
CIS  should  be  severely  prohibite 
that  the  shores  of  the  Sou 
should  be  provided  with  batteri 
the  English  vessels  fired  upon  w 
xannon,  and  the  fleet  equipp< 
That,  besides*,  an  army  of  frc 
SO  to  40,000  men  should  be  rais 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Rus 
at  the  moment  when  hostilit 
should  commence  between  tF 
power  and  the  French  empii 
That,  to  indemnify  Sweden,  Fl 
land  should  be  restored.  Bor 
parte  also  would  engage  to  pi 
chase  colonial  produce  to  t 
amount  of  twenty  millions 
francs,  provided  the  payment  shou 
only  be  effected  when  the  goo 
were  landed  at  Dantzic  or  Lube< 
Finally,  he  would  perriTit  Swed 
ito  participate  in  all  die  right  ai 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  states 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
It  is  well  known,  these  offers  wc 
rejected.  The  report  concluc 
with  the'  following  intimatioi 
^*  Should  your  majesty,  for  the  pi 
sent  safety  and  future  securi 
^f  Sweden^  be  compelled  to  p 
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i  in  motion,  it  will  not  be 
V  to  conquer  provinces 
the  prosperity  of  the 
an  peninsula.  Proud 
ghts,  united  to  their  so- 
e  Swedes  will  march  to 

enemies.  The  recol- 
heir  illustrious  ancestors, 
stice  of  their  cause,  will 
ir  success."  Such  was 
f  insolence  held  by  Al-  >■ 
;  French  ambassador, 
>weden,  while  making 
nds,  that,  when  the  latter 
\t  required  to  know  what 
)idd  promise  herself  in 
ion  for  the  new  sacrifices 
[ht  be  the  result  of  the 
[aims,   Alquier    replied, 

master  (Bonaparte)  re- 
the  first  instance  deeds 
le  to  his  system  ;  after 
Tas  possible  that  what  his 
lajesty  was  inclined  to  do 
3f  Sweden  might  become 
i  of  discussion." 

'    AMERICA. 

ton  papers  to  the  l5th 
m  a  great  mortality  which 
L  the  invading  American 
irticularly  among  those 
ationed    at     Burlington. 

to  twelve  men  die  daily, 
e  of  this  sickness  in  the 
raced  to  the  soldiers  bav^ 
encamped  on  a  low  wet 
k  tliese  papers  is  an  official 
»m  general  Hopkins.  It 
augnable,  and  afifords  a 
idea  of  American  dis- 
General  Hopkins  project- 
pedition  of  mighty  pro- 
ist  the  Kickapoo  villages, 
ors,  all  mounted  riflemen, 
the    Wabash,    and    had 

three  miles  towards  his 
hich  was  80  or  100  miles 
rhen  he  imparted  his  plan 
ficers.    One  would  tliink 
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they  had  nothin?  to  do  but  to  follow 
it.     ^  such   wing  ;  they  hold  'a 
council,  excluding  the  general ;  and 
after  re-examining    the   evidence, 
which  he  had  before  considered,  thef 
at  length  make  a  report,  that  thef 
acquiesce  in  his  views.     Thinking 
himself  now  secure  in  the  conJldenc4 
(observe,    not    the     obedience)     of 
his  army,    he    marches  on    four 
days    successively,     without     any 
occurrence  good  or  bad.     Tlie  fifth   , 
day,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  annoyc 
these  warriors;  and  some  straggling 
Indians  having  set  fire  to  the  long 
grass  in  their  neighbourhood,  ihif 
inclines  the  army  to  return.     The 
poor  general  next  morning  assem-r 
bles  his  officers,  argues  the  matter 
with  them,  fairly  states  the/fw  and 
con^  and,  after  advising  them   to 
proceed,  begs  they  would  tah  thi 
sgnse  of  the  army  on  the  measure. 
*•  In  less  than  an  hour  the  report 
was    made    almost  .unaolmously 
to  return,^*     The  general,  still  dis- 
satisfied, requests  that  he  may  Jtctate 
the  course  to  be  pursued  that  day 
only, — puts  himself  in  front, — di- 
rects thejfn  to  follow  himy — when 
lo  !    most  preposterous  event !    the- 
columns* move  off  a  contrary  way.* 
The  retreat  soon  becomes  an  ab- 
solute  flight.     The    columns   fall 
into  disorder,  and  general  Hopkins 
throws  himself  into  the  rear,  and 
brings  it  up  with  less  loss  than  heex- 
pccted,  though  he  has  "  no  reason  to 
think  ijiey  were  either  followed  or 
menaced  by  an  enemy.  Having  thus 
returned,  without  seeing  either  ene- 
my or  village,  thanks  are  given 
to  the  officers  for  lending  him  their 
autliority,  and  the  troops  are  said 
to    have    exhibited  a    formidable 
appearance  ^  and  tliis,  it  is  hoped, 
will  operate  beneficially  in  terrify- 
ing the  hostile  tribes  who  never  saw 
tliem.*'     The  finest  touch  of  the 
pathcticL  closes  the  performance  ;- 

for 
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(  for  the  general  says,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
official  dispatch,  that  a  violent 
diarrhcea  had  so  reduced  him  that 
he  was  unable  to  sit  his  horse  !— 
Another  detachment,  under  gene- 
ral Tupper,  is  s^id  to  have  merited 
great  praise,  except  in  one  instance 
—when  in  face  of  the,  enemy, 
who  was  advancing,  they  left  their 
ranks  '*to  pursue-^ a  drove  of 
hogs  r 

Feierthurg  Gazette^  Non,  29,  (  Dec,  1 1 .) 
"  The  progress  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Uie  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
beciomes  every  hour  more  rapid  and 
remarkable  ;  every  step  it  advances 
is  a  victory,  and  destructive  to  the 
enemy  of  our  native  country,  to  the 
enemies  of  Europe.  Russia  now 
exhibits  an  exalted  aspect  to  the 
whole  world,  and  we  can  boldly 
assert,  that  all  nations,  not  even 
excepting  those  unhappy  slaves  of 
despotism,  who  tliroueh  pusilla- 
nimity and  weakness  have  been 
armed  against  her,  await  her  vic- 
tories in  hopes  through  them  of 
obtaining  peace  and  happiness.  On 
the  one  side  we  see  a  valiant  army, 
whoijB  regiments  are  not  bro^cen, 
^Tid  'whose  warriors  are  animated 
with  an  elevated  feeling  of 
vengeance  for  their  homes,  for  the 
plundering  of  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages, vengeance  for  inhumanity. 
Glory  inspires  them  :  they  know 
no  weakness,  feel  no  sufierings;  and 
'  even  if,  in  their  rapid  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  they  may  at  times  be  ex- 
posed to  some  unavoidable  wants, 
they  bear  them  with  courage, 
because  they  see  victory  before 
them.  On  the  oiher  side  appear 
the  ruins  of  an  immense  army,  in 
which  numerous  foreign  nations 
were  united  together  to  destroy 
a  powerful  nation  in  the  bosom  of 
i(s   native   country,     Tbej  vrere 


encouraged  by  a  view  of  the 
but  this  result  was  deceptive, 
single  heavy  blow  threw  tr 
mense  host  into  confusion, 
fly,  pursued  by    fear  and 
They    are    followed    by   \ 
having  no  food  ;  they  are 
spair,and  forced  to  eat  dead 
forced  to   do  what  their  p 
contemporaries    can    ^carce 
lieve— yjf^d  upon  the  bodies  oftk 
brethren  dead! 

"  The  roads  by  which  the 
ly  dreamt  to  retire  in  tr 
and  laden  with  booty,  are  c 
with  their  dead  bodies- 
sick  and  wounded  are  tlirow 
by  them  on  their  march,  a 
a  prey  to  famine  and  the  < 
All  these  unfortunates,  cone 
to  perish  far  from  their  own 
tries,  curse,  in  different  lani 
ambition  as  the  cause  of  ti 
struction  ;  and  those  who 
main  under  the  colours 
broken  legions,  follow  then 
out  courage— without  hope, 
out  with  sufferings,  they  hs 
all  confidence  in  fortune  i 
their  generals.  Their  canr 
taken  by  Hundreds.  They 
selves  surrender  in  whole  ( 
ments.  At  the  first  shot 
either  throw  away  their  ar 
fight  out  of  mere  despc 
Such  is  the  condition  of  t 
armies  which  are  now  to  dec 
fate  of  many  nations." 

The  greatest  exertion! 
making  in  Russia  td  incre: 
military  force  of  that  empii 
new  levy  has  been  ordei 
300,000  men,  to  be  raised  vi 
month.  The  provinces  whic 
suffiered  in  tho  last  campai; 
exempted. 

The  emperop  Alexander' 
ckmation  dated  Dec.   l2, 
out  a  new  levy  of  eight  i 
every  500  (wlua:i|  it  is  calc 
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ace  300,000),  is. in  sub- 
Follows  : — It  states  the  ne- 

keeping  up  a  military 
]uate  to  the  circumstances 
».  "  Russia  having  been 
►7  an  enemy,  leading  ar- 
1  almost  every  European 
Ls  been  obliged  to  make 
sacrifices ;  and  though, 
d  of  divirie  providence, 
rties  have  been  entirely 
t  and  their  poor  remains 
g  safety  in  a  precipitate 
t  it  becomes  necessary  to 
he  glory  of  the  empire, 
military  establishment  as 
ire  permanent  security. 
>f  the  giant  is  broken,  but 
ctive    strength   must  be 

from  reviving;  and  his 
?r  the  nations  who  serve 
of  terror,  must  be  taken 
ussia,  extensive,  rich,  and 
iks  no  conquests,— wishes 
>ose  of  thrones.  She  de- 
uillity  for  herself,  and  for 
will  not,  however,  suffer 
1  so  to  abuse  her  jnode- 
to  endanger  the  well-be- 
self,  or  or  other  nations, 
it  is  to  call  upon  a  loyal 
onate  people  for  new  ex- 
*t  it  would  be  still  more 
>  see  them    exposed   to 

for  the  want  of  an  ade- 
snce;  and  that  the  most 
calamities  would  result 
iccess  of  her  late  invaders, 
from  the  enormities  they 
ady  committed.  The 
crusts  in  God  and  his 
ies,  which  shall  be  raised 
iposing  number,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  preser- 
^hat  has  been  purchased 
y  labours  and  sacrifices 
ch  blood." 

rce  that  will  be  raised, 
at  defiance  any  future 
France ;  a  force  consist- 


ing of  men  whose  hearts  and  minds 
are  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  fight.  The  men  are  at  hand, 
and  anxiously  wait  the  signal  to 
join  their  brethren  in  arms.  What 
may  not  the  presence  of  such  an 
army  eflPect  in  Europe !  The  ty- 
rant of  France  may  levy  upon 
paper;  but  his  decree  can  only 
produce  reluctant  conscripts  filled 
with  despair,  and  looking  only  to  ^ 
destruction ;  animated  by  no  com- 
mon principle,  but  losing  all  cou- 
rage and  firmness,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  merely  the  servile 
tools  of  their  leader's  lawless  ambi- 
tion ;  and  that  he  will  basely  desert 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when- 
ever it  suits  his  own  convenience, 
utterly  regardless  of  their  miseries 
or  their  sufferings. 

A  letter  from  Messina  says,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  successes  of 
the  Russians,  Murat  was  to  have 
been  removed  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Naples  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Marshal  KutusofF  has  been  cre- 
ated by  Alexander,  prince  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

Lord  Cathcarl's  dispatches, 
dated  St.  Petersburg,  the  22d  of 
December,  inclose  very  long  de- 
tails from  general  Kutusoff"  of  tlie 
I4th,  written  from  the  theatre  of 
the  operations.  They  state,  that 
in  the  passage  o^  the  Beresina  the 
Russians  took  about  20,000  pri-, 
soners.  In  the  pursuit  from  the 
Beresina  to  Wilna  7000  more  fell 
into  their  hands,  including  bag- 
gage, &c. ;  among"  which  is  a 
great  part  of  Bonaparte's  perso- 
nal effects,  and  important  state- 
papers. 

On  the  10th  ult.  the  Russians 
entered  Wilna,  taking  in  and  be- 
fore that  place  8  generals,  SOS  offi- 
cers, 24,330  privates,  385  cannon, 
2  colours. 
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2  colours*  one  eagle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  magazines. 

These  djspatche^  make  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  since  the  last 
account,  upwards  of  40,000  nien. 
Of  the  remainder  not  more  than 
20,000  were  believed  to  be  effective 
on  the  Hth  iilt.  Little  doubt, 
therefore,  can  be  entertained  of  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  French 
grand  army,  especially  as  Wittgen- 
stein reports,  that  the  Bavaifian 
division  had  been  surrounded  by 
adjiitant-genend  Kutusoff's  corps, 
and  cut  o£F  frqm  Wilna.  It  is  in 
fact  supposed,  that  only  a  few 
officers  have  escaped.  Besides  the 
prisoners,  the  French  have,  since 
the  last  accounts,  lost  200  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  their  magazines,  stores, 
&c.  Several  general  officers  had 
been  taken,  amongst  whom  is  ge- 
neral Lefevre,  who  violated  his 
Earole,  and  ran  away  from  Chelten- 
am. 
'  From  a  perusal  of  official  details, 
we  find  that  the  destruction  of  the 
trench  army  has  been  most  com- 
plete. Macdonald's  corps  has  been 
so  weakened  by  the  defection  of  the 
Prussians,  that  he  has  followed  his 
inaster*s  example,  and  run  away 
^om  it* 

We  have  received  two  Russian 
documents  of  h\gh  interest — a 
manly  declaration  ormarshal  prince 
Smolensko,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  ;  and  a  noble  and 
magnanimous  declaration  of  his 
imperial  majesty  himself,  on  the 
present  auspicious  and  most  pro- 
.  ttiising  state  of  affairs.  The  former 
is  more  particularly  addressed  to 
Prussia,  on  the  Russian  armies 
passing  the  frontiers  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  expresses  the  emperor's 
determination  to  demonstrate  his 
friendship  for  the  unhappy  enslaved 
Frederick,  by  restoring  t!ie  mo- 
narchy of  Prussia  to  its    former 


eclat  and  extent.  The  lattei 
addressed  to  the  different  st 
that  have  so  long  bent  under 
tyrannic  and  galling  yoke 
France,  and  is  peculiarly  enti 
to  the  most  serious  cohsideratio 
all  the  sovereigns  and  states  oi 
continent ;  nor  can  it  in  reaso 
supposed  that  any  one  of  them 
not  be  raised  fvOrr^  his  torpor  bj 
animating  call  of  the  magnanir 
Alexander,  or  that  they  cannot 
with  him,  that  now  is  the  apf9 
time  of  salvation.  Independent) 
their  own  interests,  dignity, 
independence,  let  them  but  coi 
the  universal  feelings  of  their 
jects,  and  they  cannot  hesitate 
a  moment  tp  take  the  becoi 
and  necessary  resolution  of  sha 
off  the  disgraceful  servitude 
posed  upon  them  by  France,  ui 
the  delubive  name  of  an  alii: 
The  whole  of  this  noble  and  a 
rable  proclamation  cannot  be 
deeply  studied  by  the  princes 
the  people  of  the  continent 
whom  it  is  a  most  praise  wo 
and  inspiriting  invitation  to  tl 
off  their  debasing  bondage, 
assist  the  generous  emperor, 
holds  out  to.  them  a  fostering 
protecting  hand,  in  restoring 
grand  principle  of  the  independ 
of  Europe.  As  the  magnanii 
Alexander  himself  well  obse 
"Ages  may  elapse  before  an 
portunity  equally  favourable  a 
presents  itself;  and  if  woul< 
an  abuse  of  the  eoodness  of 
vidence  not  to  take  advantag 
this  crisis  to  reconstruct  the  [ 
work  of  the  equilibrium  of  Eui 
.  and  thereby  to  insure  public  i 
quillity  and  individual  happin 
A  private  letter  from  Su  Fe 
burg  mentions  a  curious  anec< 
in  relation  to  the  altered  feelini 
the  soldiers  towards  Bonaf 
during  his  retreat. — For  a 
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olcon  rode  in  a  close  car- 
rrounded  by  his  half-fa- 
nd  dispirited  troops.  At 
i  men,  indignant  at  seeing 
\g  at  ease,  and  feeling  no 
he  calamities  he  had  so 

brought  on  them,  cried 
a  las  la  voiture,'*  This 
lot  to  be  slighted :  Bo- 
istantly  quitted  the  vehicle 
nted  his  horse,  covered 
cloak,  and  muffled  with 
is  condescension  did  not, 

appease  his  followers : 
d  and  famishing  with 
r  again  cried  out,  "  d  has 
."  The  great  Napoleon, 
ance  with  the  mandate  of 
ry,  immediately  threw  off 

and  fur,  and,  in  common 
Tien,  exposed  his  person  to 
clemencies  of  the  season. 
,  profiting  by  experience, 
-ed  squadron'*  was  imme- 
irmed  to  protect  the  great 
From  the  rising  indignation 
n  army,  till  an  opportunity 
J  afforded  him  of  making 
fscape. 

FRANCE. 

a  remarkable  fact,  that 
Bonaparte  reached  Paris 
ast  eleven  at  night  on  the 
ember,  no  noticie  whatever 
n  of  his  arrival  either  in 
teur  or  in  any  of  the  minor 
f  the  l9th.  His  arrival 
a  secret  till  the  following 
?n  discharges  of  artillery* 
;d  it  to  the  people.  On 
Bonaparte  received  his 
id  council  of  state,  who 
to  present  their  congratu- 
pon  his  bappy  return;  for 
he  character  they  give  to 
t  and  discomfiture.  The 
then  notices  the  late  con- 
against  the  government, 
)mmeQds  for  its  securitj 


and  permanence,  that  they  should 
bind  themselves  by'  oath  immedi- 
ately to  th^  infant  king  of  Rome, 
as  heif  apparent  of  the  empire. — ^ 
Bonaparte,  in  his  answer,  dwells 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
lite,  thus  supporting  the  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  the  king 
of  Rome :  he  talks  obscurely  of  a 
timid  and  cowardly  soldiery  ruin- 
ing the  independence  of  states,  and 
a  pusillanimous^  magistracy  der 
stroying  the  empire  of  the  la^; 
and  boasts  of  what  he  has  done  tor 
the  regeneration  of  France,  Of 
his  northern  expedition  he  says, 

**The  war  which  I  maintaia 
against  Russia  is  a  war  of  policy  ; 
I  have  w^ged  it  without  animosity  | 
I  could  have  wished  to  spare  her 
the  misfortunes  which  she  has 
caused  herself.  I  ^mighjt  have 
armed  the  greater  part  other  popu- 
latlon  against  her,  by  proclaiming 
liberty  to  her  slaves ;  a  great, 
number  of  villages  demanding  this 
of  me.  But  when  I  saw  the  bar- 
barism of  that  numerous  portion 
of  the  Russian  people,  I  refused  to 
acced^  to  a  measure  which  would 
have  devoted  many  fimilies  to 
death;  and  the  most  horrible  pu- 
nishments. My  army  has  sus- 
tained losses ;  but  they  arose  fron^ 
the  premature  severity  of  the  sea- 
son." 

DISPATCHES  FROM  LORD  CATHCART^ 

Foretgn^offlce^  FeL  27. 

St.  Petersbuf^^  Jan,  8. 

My  lord,— I  have  the  pleasure 
to  acquaint  your  lorjdship,  that 
count  Heller  arrived  here  last 
night  from  his  uncle  count  Witt- 
genstein, with  accounts  of  the  sur- 
render, of  the  Prussian  corps 
which  served  in  Courland  under 
general  York.  And  this  officer 
states,    that    the  French  marshal 

Mac- 


m 
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Macdonald  has  written  to  count 
Wittgenstein,  to  treat  for  capitula- 
tion, apparently  not  aiyare  how 
completely  he  was  surrounded. 
Count  Wittgenstein  had  sent  prince 
Repnin  to  settle  *  this  business. 
Accounts  were  received  last  Mon- 
day of  the  capitulation  of  tlic  gar- 
rison of  Memel ;  and  I  saw  in  the 
hands  of  field  marshal  count 
SoltykofF  the  copy  of  the  capitula- 
tion. The  Prussi«T^  commandant 
was  a  major,  and  the  garrison  con- 
justed  of  two  Prussian  battalions, 
but  there  was  no  return  of  their 
strength,  or  of  the  ordnance  and 
stores  in  the  place.— Your  lordsliip 
will  observe,  that  Gumbinnen  and 
Insterburg  are  occupied,  and  that 
detachments  are  sent  to  Allanberg, 
Kjeutzberg^  and  Braunsberg  be- 
tween Dantzic  and  Konigsberg,  so 
that  J  have  no  doubt  but  that  the ' 
latter  place  is  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops. 

Cathcart. 
St.  Petersburg^  Jan.  16. 
My  lord, — In  a  former  dispatch  I 
had  the  honour  to  inclose  a  journal 
of  reports,  received  at  head-quar- 
ters, to  the  30th  ult.  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  important  news  of  the 
capitulatipn  of  Memel,    and    con* 
vention  of  the  Prussian  part  of  die 
corps  under  marshal  Macdonald. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction 
have  not  been  published ;  but  no-  . 
thing  can  exceed  the  joy  manifested 
by  the  Prussians  on  finding  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  embrace  the 
Russians,  and  to  renew  their  former 
habits  as '  companions  in  arms  :  of 
this  there  is  the  most  certain  evi- 
dence.   The  terms  granted  to  the 
Prussians  are  extremely  liberal.    A 
detached  corps  under  general  Mus- 
senbach  was  included,  in  the  event 
that  orders  could  reach  him  :  these 
orders  were  in  time,  and,  wiQi  the 
addition  of  the  corps  in  question^ 


the  Prussian  troops  included 

convention,   it    is    stated   tc 

amount  to   15,000  {men.    ^ 

nald,  however,  availed  himse 

cessfully  of  stratagem,  and, 

treating  for  conference,  had 

progress  in  removing  the  rem 

of  his  force  in  the  direction  ' 

biau.      He  was    closely    pi 

during  the  night  from  the  1st 

2d  inst.  and  lost  600  prisoner 

reports  being  received  of  a  1 

corps  in  force  at  Wehlau,  it  b 

necessary  to  direct  the  attent 

the  principal  part  of  the  pi 

to  ati  attack  upon  that  post. 

occupation  of  Konigsberg  1 

Russian  army  is  detailed  i 

short  bulletins,    which  have 

published,  and  which  I  ha 

honour  herewith  to  inclose. 

imperial  majesty  has  been  oc< 

in  forming  a  new  distributior 

army,  which  is  divided  into  j 

corps,  which  are  advancing 

ferent  columns.     I  learn  witl 

faction,  though  not  officiall) 

a  very  considerable  corps  is  ii 

ed    to  baron  Winzingerodc 

that  he  has  been  promoted 

rank   of  lieutenant-general. 

emperor  moved  in  the  night 

7th  of  January  from  Wilna, 

the  division  which  comprehei 

guards,  arid  the  head-quart 

the  whole  army  were  at  Mer 

the  lOth  of  January  ;  it  was  tt 

tliey  would  continue   there 

day  of  two.— The  Austrians 

prince  Schwartzenberg  had  i 

from   Bielestock,    and   were 

Warsaw,  but  not  in  force  to  i 

it  probable  that  tliey  would  cc 

with  the  superiority  that  mij 

opposed    to  them.     Zambn 

said  to  be  fortified  and  garris 

but  I  do  not  conceive  that  ar 

posable  force  upon  the  Vistu 

be  adequate  to  the  defence  ( 

t^ies-du-pont  and  fortresses  o 
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>eciall7  where  active'  ope- 
:An  take  place  upon  both 
The  emperor  remained  16 
ys  at  Wilna,  where  his  im- 
ajesty  issuled  many  regu- 
id  decrees  for  the  restora- 
)rder  in  various  provinces 
ave  safiereds  and  for  pre- 
fdisease  from  the  infection 
irsy  and  from  the  number 
>odies  and  quantity  of  car- 
[  above  ground.  In  the 
rhood  of  Wilna  16,000 
ire  piled  up  in  heaps^  for 
)se  of  being  consuxned  by 
n  sufficient  wood  can  be 

;  but  numbers  still  re* 
lollected  in  the  roads  a;id 
and  the  mortality  in  thtt 

at  WHna  cQntinues  to  be 
at.— The  emperor  him- 
icedly  visited  ^11  the  hos* 

Si.  Petersburg^  Jan,  29.' 

■d,-^I  have  the  honour  to 
journal  of  the  movements 
the  several  corps  of  his 
majesty's  army  from  the 
e  20th  of  January.  Your 
will  observe,  that  by  the 
rancci  of  the  corps  on  the 
I  enemy  has  been  driven 
:he  Vistula ;  the  Russian 
nng  in  possession  of  lillb- 
rienberg,  Marienwerder, 
jnberp.  The  corps  from 
and  Marienberg,  being 
)m  the  Nogat,  attempted 
I  stand  at  tne  t^te-du-pont 
lag,  but  were  soon  corn- 
abandon  It,  and  retired^ 
n  J>antzic,  aitd  .the  re« 
ipon  Stargardt,  still  pur* 
he  Russians.  It  appears^ 
.roops  stationed  in  Dantr 
need  to  the  Pregel,  to 
[^^-shal  Macdpnald's  re^ 
1  that  they  ipade  no  re- 
at  Elbbg*  tiaviag  abanr 


doned  their  artillery  before  their 
arrival  at  that  place.  The  attack 
•  upon  Marienwerder  seems  to  have 
been  itearly  a  surprise  ;  and  Beau- 
harnoif  is  said  narrowly  to  have 
escaped  beii^  made  prispnVr. 
There  is  no  report  of  the  surren- 
der of  Pillau. — On  the  IStli  of  Jan. 
the  emperor  crossed  the  Niemen 
near  Moretz,  amid  the  accla^ 
inations  of  his  brave  troops,  and 
has  continued  to  march,  with  a 
diyision  of  his  army,  in  a  western 
direction  through  Berji^ikt,  Rras- 
nople,  and  Subalki,  to  Likue, 
whence  the  last  dispatcheis  ar« 
dated.  Generals  Milaradovitch  and 
Pocteroff,  with  the  troops  which 
crossed  die  frontier  at  Grodno^ 
move  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  on  nis  left,  and  gene- 
ral Sachen's  column  is  still  further 
to  the  left.  There  are  al^p  \tittv^ 
mediate  corps  to  keep  up  th«  comr 
munication  between  each  of  thest 
columns^— .The  Austrians  remain* 
ed  on  the  Bug,  probably  with  a 
view  to  create  a  diver^ioii  in  favour 
of  the  army  retiring  upon  Dantzicy 
as  long"  as  their  own  Ime  of  retreat 
may  remain  open, — Graudentz  has 
a  Prussian  ^^rison. — The  Rus?. 
sians  have  uniformly  been  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian 
dominions  as  friends  and  deliverers, 
of  which  there  is  ample  testimony 
in  all  private  letters  from  the  army, 
as  well  as  in  public  reports.^--The 
retreat  of  the  French^hroiigh  Prus» 
sia  has,  like  that  from  Moscow, 
been  marked  by  the  abandonment 
of  magazines,  tumbrils,  and  other 
stores.  —  Berthier,  Victor,  Macv 
donald,  Daru,  and  f  Beauhamois, 
are  named  among  the  generals  who 
are  gone  to  Dantzic.  I'he  precise 
force  in  that  place- does  not  appear 
to  be  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  can* 
not  easily  be  estimated  at  more, 
than  bait  (b^  number  of  ^  adep 
(C)  ijuatj 
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qtiWe  glrHson.  The  irttefcepted 
cpurier  from  Bonaparte  tb  Berr 
tliier  is  said  to  have  eai^ri^d  orders 
to  complete  the  provisions  of  Dant- 
9iie  for  a  long  siege.  The' service 
upon  the  Vistula  appears  to^have 
been  very  ably  performed  5  and*  I 
have  inclosed  a  eopy  of  the  thanks 
that 'have  been  eiven  to  general 
count  Platoffy  ana  the  officers  and 
troops  under  his  command,  in  ge- 
neral  orders.  The  intense  cold 
has  continued^  and  ^  marches  of 
9II  the  columns  have  been  long  and 
aeverd.    I  have^  &c. 

Gathcart. 

Field  marshill  pt-ince  Kutusoff 
Citiolenslco  has  laid  befoiie  his  ma- 
jesty the  continuation  of  the  ope* 
tutiom  at  v^*ti  from  the  4th  to  the 
lOch  Jan.  (N.  S.> 

««  The  4th  Jan*  couAt  Wittgen*- 
itein  reports  undef  date  31st  Dec« 
that  in  the  direction  >vhieh  h^  had 
taken  towards  Prussia^  to  act 
against  the  «orps  of  ii^iarahal  Mac- 
doilald,  he  had  overcome  all  die 
difficulties  iaihis  ^^y  on  the  couki^- 
tryroadsy  and  cskfUe  up  widi  the 
enemy  at  Tilsit.  He  immediately 
•urrounded  Macdonald's  troops  oE 
the  Vjoi  with  his  cavalry^  and  9^pa« 
hited  htm  frbm  the  Prussian  trtx^ 
under  the  command  of  general 
d'Yorki  by  the  detachment  of  ina* 
jor-geio.  Deibitsch^  whom  he  iit- 
ftrueted  to  enter  into  a  negotktioii 
with  that  generaL--Oil  the  dOdi 
£)ee.  lieut^-gen^  d'York  signed  an 
agreentent  to  remain  neutral  with 
the  troops  under  hi^  command^ 
consisting  of  SO  battalions  of  infan* 
try  and  6  squadrons  of  cavalry» 
vith  90  pietes  6f  artillery.  By  this 
meani  Macdonald  has  toot  more 
than  about  5000  n^a  of  all  de« 
tcriptions  widi  him,  and  20  pieces 
cf  artillery.  —  Adjutaot^peneral 
Wassehchekow  reports,  onine  Sl«t 


tifiue  thetr  retreat,  having  d 
thelnselves  into  three  column 
directed  their  march  towards 
saw,  and  that  he  is  at  Men 
with  hi&  detachment.— Count 
toff  continues  his  march  tc 
Insterburg^  with  the  DonCoss 
^an.  5.' General  count  Wi 
stem  reports  under  date  Jan.  I 
when  tne  Prussian  troops^  ] 
men  strongi  with  60  pieces 
tillery,  were  obliged  to  coi 
the  agreement  ot  becominf 
tral,  Macdonald,  finding  I 
separated  from  the  Prussia] 
terrained  on  making  a  spec 
treat  with  the  remahNler  of^isi 
The  cavalry  pursued  htm  vi^ 
iy,  and  on  ^e  first  day  to 
vera!  officers  and  about  SOi 
of  the  lower  ranks  pii 
Count  Wittgenstein  having 
mean  while  obtained  intell 
that  the  enemy's  troops  whic 
been  in  l>aatKie  i^^e  itaarcl 
Taplaken  artd  Wehlaw,  pt 
witn  intent  tostrengthen  Mac^ 
or  tocover  his  retreat,  he  turfii 
hiis  corps  against  them>  and 
gen.  count  Steilheil  was  on  J 
akeady  in  Taplaken  and  W 
He  likewise  sent  a  strong  p 
cavidry  into  the  low  cQuni 
hind  Koni^sberg,  and  t< 
ElbTng,  for  the  purpose  of  de] 
the  enemy  of  all  means  of  < 
ing  provisions,  as  according 
coiltnts  received,  there  is  < 
in  corn  of  diff^nt  kinds, 
miral  Tschitschagow  state 
on  Jan.  dd  his  headmost 
under  count  Platoff  enten 
Ifisterbutg ;  lieut.-gen.  1 
litz's  van-guard  entered  O 
sen  ;  and  major-^[en.  count  ^ 
zow  marched  mto  'Meaic 
Hie  lieut.^gen.  informs  that 
gen.  count  Oruk  was,  < 
entrance  into  the  villajge  of 
pfoeo»  received  by  the  ioba 
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i^sembled ' joy  and  trans* 
ey  all  unanimously  ex- 
"  May  the  emperor  Alex* 
the  protector  of  the  inno- 
ring  nation!**  and  went  to 
procure  provisions  and 
our  troops. 

Adj.-gen.  Wasseltchekow 
nder  date  Jan.  ii,  that 
to  certain  intelligence 
from  the  inhabitants,  the 
ench  army  has  passed 
isterburg  on  its  retreat : 
not  at  that  time  left  of 
French  guards  more  than 

General  count  Wittgen- 
ts,  under  date  Jan.  7>  in 
I  of  his  former  statement 
r  the  taking  of  the  city 
sberg,  that  the  enemy 
n  out  of  that  city  by  the 
lents  of  jCossacks,  under 
and  pf  col.  Riedegcr. — 
observed  the  enemy's 
s  from  tlie  commence- 
e  evening,  and,  notwiih- 
he  darkness  of  the  night, 
ntage .  of  every  step  he 
lis  retreat.     On  the  4th 

0  o'clock  after  midnight, 
jger,  with  the  Cossacks 
rationed,  pushed  vigo- 
(vard,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
►f  musketry,  entered  on 
's  shoulders  into  the  city, 
>oiit  1300  men  were  made 

The  celerity  ^ith  which 
5  forced  their  way  into 
bilged  the  enemy,  besides 
ve  about  8000  of  hisex- 
roops  behind  him,  and  to 

thirty  pieces  q{  artillery, 
irtridge  boxes,  which  be- 

the  besieging  train  that 
ourland,  and  which  the 
s  are  now  employed  in 
t.     After  taking  posses- 

1  city,  col.  Riedeger  again 
ch  the  aforesaid  cavSry^ 


without  making  the  least  delay,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the  course 
of  our  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from 
Tilsit  to  Konlgsberg,  and  after 
» taking  possession  of  the  city,  he 
has  lost  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon 
in  the  whole.  Adj.-gen.  Wassel- 
tchekow states,  under  date  Jan.  5 9 
that  the  Austrian  troops,  after 
strengthening  their  advanced  posts,^ 
had  drawn  themselves  toward* 
Warsaw.— The  report  of  the  mili- 
tary operations,  from  the  flOth  Dec. 
to  Jan  4,  transmitted  by  the  prince 
Smolensko,  contaiiis,  amidst  some 
unimportant  matter,  tlie  following, 
passages: 

Our  troops  entered  Memel  on 
the  27th  Dec.  We  there  found 
200  sick,  and  about  100  of  our  pri- 
soners. We  seized  on  three  armed 
sloops  of  the  French  flotilla,  and  ii^ 
the  harbour  we  likewise  took  six 
sloops  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
flotilla,  with  30  guns ;  31  vessels 
belonging  to  diEFercnt  nations ;  and- 
a  considerable  quantity  of  colonial 
produce,  imported  by  tlie  Frenchi 
In  the  town  weie  found  five  pieces 
of  cartoon,  &c.  The  magazines  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
corn  and  of  brandy.  '  The  head- 
quarters of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  of  the  marshal,  continue  to  be 
for  some  time  past  at  Wilna.  Thus 
there  no  longer  remains  an  enemy 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  and  all  the  former  Polish 
provinces,  at  this  present  time  un- 
der subjection  to  tlie  Russian  scep- 
tre, are  evacuated  by  the  foreiga 
troops.  The  anointed  of  the  Lord 
has  without  doubt  said  by  inspira- 
tion, "  I  will  not  lay  down  my 
arms  until  I  have  driven  from  thd 
Russian  soil  the  enemy  who  lias 
dared  to  transgress  its  limits." — 
This  prophecy  is  fulfilled :  the  only 
traces  of  the  en^my  which  are  yet 
perceptible,  are  his  bodes  spread 
(C  2)  bvcx 
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over  the  fields  from  Moscow  to  the 
frontiers. 

U^ilnay  Jan.  11. 

The  emperor  Alexander  departed 
'  from  this  place  on  the  7th  inst. : 
the  preceding  day  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops. 

The  commander-in  chief  of  tlje 
^miesy  marshal  prince  Kutusoff 
Smolenskoy  has  reported  as  follows 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  from  his 
head-quarters,  Orany,  28th  Dec. 
(9thJaii.) 

'  "  Konigsberg,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal  of  Prussia,  is  subject  to  your 
imperial  majesty.  This  vast  city 
•was  captured  on  tlie  25lh  Dec. 
t6th  Jan.)  by  count  Wittgenstein's 
advanced  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  major-gen.  Schepiliff.  Marshal 
Macdonald  occupied  the  town  with 
a  corps  d'armie,  composed  of  the 
old  French  guards,  and  some 
troops  who hadescaped  the  general 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  grand 
army.— The  wreck  of  his  particu- 
lar corps,  constituting  part  of  this  to-, 
tal,  was  reduced  to  2500  men :  after 
the  Prussians  separated  from  them, 
there  remained  to  him  in  all  but 
about  7000  men.  At  the  approach' 
of  the  advanced  guard,  which 
briskly  pursued,  the  enemy,  without 
halting,  passed  by  Konigsberg,  and 
abandoned  it  to  major-gen.  Sche- 
piliff, yfho  entered  it  without  meet- 
mg  any  resistance.  This  astonish- 
ing facility  in  giving  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  city,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  victories  with  whioi  the 
arms  of  your  imperial  majesty  have 
been  crowned  during  the  last  two 
months.  Macdonald's  corps  is  pur- 
sued by  Wittgenstein's  and  Tschi- 
tschagoflPs  army,  by  diagonal 
routes." 

MARCH.    - 

The  Gazette  of  Feb.  27  contains  a 
notification  fi:om  th^  cozmnissaxy 


in  chief 's  office,  dated  Feb,  6, 
any  officer  of  commissariat, 
shall  have  lost  a  limb,  or  an 
or  totally  lost  the  use  of  a  ] 
^hall  be  entitle^  to  a  pensioB,  < 
mencing  from  the  time  whe 
was  wounded,  and  dependir 
its  amount  on  the  rank  he 
according  to  the  scale  annexec 
pension  to  be  held  with  any  < 
pay  and  allowance.  The  w( 
for  which  pensions  are  gr 
must  have  been  received  sine 
commencement  of  hostiliti( 
1793:  the  pension  will  be  pr 
tioned  to  the  rank  he  held  a 
time  of  being  wounded,  and 
be  paid  from  Dec.  25,  18 
Commissary-general  at  the  he 
a  departnfi^nt,  350/. ;  ditto,  t) 
the  head  of  a  department,  t 
deputy  commissary.general  s 
head  of  a  department,  300L  ; 
not  at  the  head  of  a  depart 
200/. ;  assistant  commissary- 
ral,  100/.;  deputy  assistant  coi 
sary-general,  70/. ;  commis 
clerk,  40/. ;  commissary-g< 
of  accounts,  360/.  ;  deputy 
missary-general  of  ditto,  ^ 
assistant  commissary-genera 
ditto,  100/. ;  deputy  assistant 
missary-general  of  ditto,  70/.  J 
missariat  clerk,  40/. 

IRELAND. 
2.  The  important  trial  be 
the  hon.  F.  Cavendish  anc 
Atlas  and  Globe  insurance 
panies  terminated  in  the  co 
common  pleas,  Dublin.  It^ 
action  to  recoverthe  sum  of  16 
from  the  defendants,  who 
insured  the  plaintiff's  hous 
library  at  Clontarf  to  that  an 
both  of  which  were  nearly  dc 
ed  by  fire  in  Jidy  last^  Tl 
fcndants  contended  that  th< 
was  not  accidental :  and  the 
found  a  verdict  in  th^ir  favou 
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fRT  OF    ring's   B£NCH, 

i/ifj  V.  Henry  White jun. 
:  alibel  on  the  duke  of 

Cumberland, 
his  was  an  information  filed 
o  by  his  majesty's  attomey- 
for  a  gross  and  scandalous 
iblished  on  the  SOth  August 

27th  September  last,  in  a 
per  called  The  Independent 
reflecting  on  the  character 
luke  of  Cumberland, 
principal  libel  was  a  letter 
luke  of  ■  ^;  with  this 

"  Qui  cafit,  ille  hahety"  and 
Philo-Junius. 

/illiam  Garrow,  as  counsel 
prosecution,  stated  the  lead- 
ures  of  the  prosecution. 
Scarlett,  for  the  defendant, 
long  and  able  defence. 

Ellenbdrough  summed  up 
jury,  and  said  it  would  be 
n  to  determine  whether  they 
ly  doubts  that  the  libels 
o  accuse  the  duke  of  Cum- 

of  having    had  a  guilty 

in  the  death  of  Selli*. 
dship  thought    it  was  im- 

for  any  one  to  peruse  the 
ithout  having  the  firm  con- 
on  his  mind  that  they  had 
ritten  for  the  distinct  and 
ocal  purpose  of  maintaining 
lis  did  not  die  by  his  own 
and  that  the  duke  of  Cum- 

had  been  concerned  in 
lishing  such  death.      The 

questions,"  for    instance, 

not  directly  and  unequivo- 
liide  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
e  had  some  criminal  con- 
vith  the  death  of  Sellis  ? — 
)Te  he  was  "  off,"  the  writer 

would  put  a  few  questions 
What !  was  it  to  be  en-f 
iiat  this  journalist  should 
is  tribunal,  and  that  he 
summon  whom  he  pleased 
lis    spurious   JarisdicttoUj 


while  the  laws  of  the  land  were  in 
full  operation  ?  -  Was  such  a  spu- 
rious jurisdiction  to  impute  crimes, 
and  then  to  be  suffered  to  put  a 
string  of  questions  to  the  accused  ? 
He  knew  it  was  much  the  habit  of 
the  journals  of  these  limes  to  erect 
themselves  into  tribunals,  and  to 
call  on  every  man  to  whom  they 
chose  to  impute  a  crime,  to  obey 
their  tyrannic  despotism,  and  to 
answer  the  charges  greferred 
against  them.  He  would  declare, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  be  cate- 
chized in  this  way,  he  Would  rather 
live  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
tyrant  of  France;  for  he  should 
deem  that  preferable  to  living  un- 
der the  arbitrary  despotism  of  those 
journalists.-  It  was  his  duty  to 
pronounce  a  character  upon  the 
libels,  and  he  did  so  by  pronouncing 
those  now  before  them  to  be  most 
atrocious  and  notorious  libels. 

The  jury  almost  immediately 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  fif- 
teen months,  and  pay  a  fine  of  200/. 

7.  Al  the  last  quarter  sessions 
for  Derby,  Abraham  Hodgkinson,  ^ 
found  guilty  of  forestalling  at  Ash- 
bourne, by  buying  ten  pecks  of 
potatoes  before  they  came  to  the^ 
market,  at  ten-pence  per  peck,  and 
selling  them  in  the  markt-t  for 
thirteen-pence  per  peck,  was  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. 

8.  The  lord  chancellor  has  final- 
ly decided  in  the  cause  Wilkinson 
V,  Adams  aud  others  trustees, 
agairist  the  appellant,  13y  V\\s  de- 
cision nearly  a  million  sterling  in 
estates  is  confirmed  to  three  illegiti- 
mate children  oi  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, iron-master,  in  exclusi^>ri  of 
his  nephew,  who  tiayi  been  brought 
up  as  his  heir,  resided  with  aim, 
and  managed  his  business  upwards- 
of  thirty  year$,  without  any  salary, 
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—Mr.  W.  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  the  children  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  London,  where  she 
acted  as  a  servant*  and  after  he  had 
attained  his  TOth  year.  This 
decision  settles  the  question*  which 
has  lately  been  contested,  that  ille* 
gitimate  children  can  succeed  to 
estates  by  will,. 

15.  Intelligence  by  the  Gotten- 
burgh'  mails  states,  that  the  grand 
Russian  army  marchingagainst  War- 
saw is  60,000  strong.  The  emperor 
Alexander  had  arrived  at  Pultusk. 
The  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  had 
retired.  Dantzic  is  not  so  com- 
pletely invested,  but  that  at  some 
points  the  garrison  can  freely  make 
excursions  to  the  distance  of  three 
German  miles.  The  garrison  is 
numerous,  and  in  no  want  of  pro* 
visions  or  ammunition.  The 
French  head  quarters  at  Posen 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Saxons^ 
under  general  Regnicr,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  36  or  40|000  men. 
*  The  Berlin  Gazette  contains  a  pro- 
clamation of  count  Lauriston, 
general  in  chief  of  the  corps  of  ob- 
seivapon  of  the  Elbe,  to  the  soldiers 
of  that  army,  calling  upon  them, 
as  the  |irst  reserve  of  the  great 
Frenrh  army,  to  preserve  their  dis- 
cipline, and  declaring  that  "  mili- 
tary commissions  will  be  immediate- 
ly established  in  each  department, 
who  will  execute  promptjusticeon  all 
agitators  :  and  if  any  of  the  com- . 
intuies  shall  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led'  astray  by  their  perfidious  insi- 
nuations, ,they  will  be  laid  under 
execution,  and  hostages  will  be 
required  of  them." .  Anotlier  pro- 
clamation also  appears  from  the 
kin?  of  Saxony  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw. 

21.  This  morning,  about  twenty 
minutes  past  six,  the  inhabitants  of 
Exmouth  were  alarmed  by  the 
ihock  of   an    earthquake,   which 


lasted  for  two  or  three  aeca 
The  houses  were  shaken,  the  pe 
hurried  from  their  beds,  and 
utmost  alarm  prevatfed  for  s 
time  throughout  the  town, 
shock  was  felt  in**  like  manm 
Sidmouth,  Budleigh,  Saltei 
Starcross,  and  for  many  i 
along  the  coast ;  but  we  have 
heard  of  any  ill  consequences  i 
it, 

27.  The  monument  erecte< 
the  corporation  of  London  t< 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  op 
to  public  view.  It  is  place 
the  south  side  of  Guildhall,  ex; 
facing  that  of  his  fadier  thelate^ 
earl  of  Chatham.  Mr.  Cani 
accompanied  by  lord  G.  L.  Gc 
attended  the  corporation  coromi 
and,  after  viewing  it,  expresses 
satisfaction  with  the  design  an 
execution  of  it. 

The  massy  substance  on  v 
the  figures  in  this  compositior 
placed,  is  intended  to  represen 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  tb< 
rounding  waves.  On  an  elev; 
in  the  centre  of  die  island 
Pitt  appears  in  his  robes,  as  < 
^cellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  di 
titude  of  a  public  orator.  I 
him,  on  an  intermediate 
ground,  two  statues  charac! 
nis  abilities ;  while,  with  th< 
tional  energy,  which  is  embo 
and  riding  on  a  symbol  of  the  c 
in  the  lower  centre,  they  assi 
describe  allusively  the  effects  ( 
administration.  Apollo  stanc 
his  right,  impersonating  Eloqi 
and  Learning.  Mercury  is  i 
duced  on  his  left,  as  the  repn 
ative  of  Commerce  and  the  p 
of  Policy.  To  describe  the  u 
cedented  splendour  of  success  i 
crowned  the  British  navy  ' 
Mr.  Pitt  was  minister,  the  1 
part  of  the  monument  is  oca 
by  a  jstatue  of  Britannia  s< 
triumph; 
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intlf  on  a  sea-horse  ;  in 
land  IS  the  usual  emblem  of 
iwer  ;  and  her  right  grasps 
?r-bolt,  which  lihe  is  pre- 
hurl  at  the  enemies  of  her 

DScription>  writteo  by  Mr. 


Canning,  is  claarand  nerrous  -  and 
avoids,  more  perhaps  tJian  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  right 
hon.  author,  nnj  very  pointed 
allusions  tp  tliose  matters  of  policy 
on  which  such  contrariety  of  opt- 
nion  is  soil  held. 


WILLIAM  PITT, 

Son  of  William  Pitt  Earl  t>f  Chatham, 

iDheritingthe  |reniuK  and  furmi^i  by  the  precepts  of  his  Father, 

Devoted  hinnclf  from  hb  early  years  to  the  service  of  the  State, 

tthe  chief  conduct  of  the  AdministratioOt  after  the  cki<ve  of  a  dU^strotis  wir. 
He  repaired  the  et haunted  Revenues,  he  revived  and  invigorated 

the  Cnmmcrcp  and  ProspcHfy  of  the  Cuiiiitry  ; 
be  had  re-ejcablifthedthe  PuhUc  Credit  on  deep  and  5ure  fotindations  ^ 
riici!  a  new  War  v^as  kindkd  in  Eirfcof  ignore  formidabi**  than  any 
precedirg  War  ffutn  tiie  peculiar  characler  uf  iff  dan^era. 
To  resist  the  anna  of  FRAficz,  which  were  directed  a^inst  the 

Independence  of  cvt-ry  Govtrnirient  aud  ?c:o;]k\ 
To  anim^ite  other  Nations  hy  che  example  ofGREAr  Brttaim, 
tie  coniapon  of  opinion?  which  tended  to  disy^ivcthti  frime  of  Civil  SonelT, 
To  isrray  the  lova!,  the  ^oher-tnindcd  and  the  irtjod  jn  defence  of 

thevencr^bfe  Constiiution  of  ilic  BRjTiiu  Mun  ^iiciiv, 
he  duties  vvliich,  »t  that  siwi'vA  crisis,  devolved  upoij  tjie  British  Minister, 
idi  hedUchar^cd  with  tran?.cendeiit  ?.eab  intrepidiJy  and  pen^everamje  s 

Ht  upheld  the  Narion^l  Honour  abro;id; 
Te  maintained  ;^t  home  the  lf[c>.^Ing^  E>f  Order  and  of  true  Liberty  i 

AntL,  in  the  midhtot  dijUcullte?  and  peril;;! 
itcd  and  comoiJdalcd  thcatrcn^th,  pcwcr  and  resoorces  of  the  Empire, 

For  these  high  purposes 
He  was  gifted  by  Dniwr.  PdovinsNCE  with  endowmenU^ 
tare  in  their  scpar;ite  excellence ;  wuiidcrful  in  their  ctiinbin^tion : 
nent ;  ima|fin:uioii ;   memfiry  ;  wit  j  force  :ind  ;ic Likeness  of  rt atoning  j 
Eloquence,  copinuis  nnd  ncciiri^e.  commanding  :ind  periuiii^ive, 
And  suited  trt^ni  its  ^plcndiiur  ti>thc  di^^nnr  of  hiimii\d  * 
and  in  ilii!  airthority  of  bi^  !>t»tio»  ; 
A  lofty  spirit  j  a  mi!d  and  injicn  uous  t  ?in  per ; 
I  Atcadf^t  in  friendship,  to^v:(rds  e-nemiua  he  was  forbcaiinsjand  forgiving. 
His  iiiduHry  M'as  not  relaxed  by  ctmfidence  io  bi*  great  ;*biliiits. 
oce  tu  others  was  not  abated  by  the  coiiscioiJines*  (if  hia  own  lUperioiitj- 
Hi*  amhuipti  wa*:  i^^"^^  from  alt  selfifih  modvr*  i 
The  love  of  pi^weir  and  the  passion  for  fame  ivcre  ia  hian 
subordinate  to  views  of  pul^lic  utility  ; 
DispcHfrinf  for  near  twenty  years  the  fiivou rs  of  the  Crown, 
He  lived  without  ostentation  iind  hc'  died  poor* 

A  GnATt^ut.  Nation 

Decreed  to  him  those  tnneral  honoura 

Which  ^c^rc^rved  for  eminent  and  eitraordim^ry  men* 

Thi§  MONUilF,NT 

rected  by  the  Lomo  Mavor^  ALUEHMr.N.and  CoiiMos  Council, 
To  record  the  reverent  aTid  afTt'ctiouiitc  rLj;ret 
with  which  iht  Crrv  of  Lo.MiyN  theri^ht'v  hi-i  numury; 
And  to  hoJd  out  to  the- imitation  of  riJitrnty 
Tho?e  principles  of  pubbc  aJid  privA-e  virtue,. 
Which  ensure  to  Nations  a  *;ilid  j^r**:'.:iic^i. 
And  to  ifidivJduaU  aTnmpcirL3lj.ibIe  ^:xEiif^  m     ^         % 
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BAIHT  <*ATRICjl's    DAY*. 

^1^  The  anniversary  of  the  so- 
ciety of  St4  Patrick  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst4  at  the  City  of  London 
tavern,  by  a  cenopany  of  nearly 
400  personsj  The  toasts  were 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  pro- 
posine  "the  prince. regent,'*  -lord 
Datnleyj  who,  in  the  absence  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  filled  the 
chair,  caul'loned  the  company  from 
mixing  any  thing  of  a  political 
nature  wi^  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening.  The  health  of  the  prince 
regent  was  then  drunk  witn  ap- 
plause, but  not  without  slight 
marks  of  disapprobation  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  room.  Among  the 
subscriptions  received,  tlie  list  of 
which  was  read  by  the  treasurer, 
was  one  of  50/.  fronl  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Lolid  and  long  cheering  followed 
the  mention  of  this  subscription, 
and  the  chairman  was  called  on 
repeatedly  to  give  the  health  of 
the  pfincess.  The  chairman  said, 
this  ebullition  of  feeling  did  honour 
to  the  Irish  heart :  and  after  thp 
reading  of  the  list,  he  proposed 
•*  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  and  the 
countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira."— 
(Cries  of  "  J^o,  no  !  The  princess  of 
finales  by .  herself !'' )  There  was  but 
oi[ie  man  allowed  to  be  despotic  in  • 
th^s  land  of  liberty — and  Uiat  was 
a  toast-master.  If  any  other  per- 
son, however,  chose  to  give  "  the 
princess,**  he  shovild  not  oppose  it. 

After  some  observations  from 
gen.  Matthew,  the  chairman  pro- 
posed "  the  princess  of  Wales  and 
other  lady  patronesses  of  the  so- 
ciety," which  was  drunk  with  loud 
applause.  A  letter  was  read  from 
lord  Moira,  excusing  his  absence  ; 
and  on  the  chairman  giving  "sit 
.John  Doyle  and  the  87th  regi*. 
^ent,"  sir  John  made  a  (hort  and 


inan}y  speech,  returning  than 
himself'and  his  gallant  berthi 
arms. 

LOSS  OF   His  MAJBSTV*S  SF 
CAPTAIN. 

Plymouth^  Mar 
We  Were  most  dreadfully  ; 
ed  this  morning  between  on 
two  o'clock,  by  the  fire-bells 
Dock-yard,  Dock-Town, 
Hospital,  Victualling  office, 
the  fire-bell  of  this  town  r 
incessantly.  After  some  sp: 
time,  it  was  found  to  be  the 
tain  (74)  hulk,  with  part 
stores  ot  the  San  Josef  (110) 
along  side.  By  the  activity 
difFereilt  boat  crew's  from  eac 
the  San  Josef  was  soon  cut 
and  floated  out  of  reach 
hulk,  which  at  three  o'clocl 
ssnted  One  blaze  of  fii*e.  As 
feared  she  might  burn  het 
and  float  in  tbis  state  on 
t)ther  men  of  war  lying  nea 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  e 
from  the  gun-wharf  somehow 
long  medium  twelve-poi 
ana  carronades,  in  men  of 
launches,  conducted  by  ar 
men,  which,  with  their  ust 
tivity,  was  soon  accomplishe 
ample  ammunition,  to  end 
to  sink  her.  She  wa^  soor 
pletely  surrounded,  and,  J 
•  most  heavy  firing  of  ho 
and  guns  at  .  her,  betwixt 
and  water,  she  sunk,  amidst 
mendous  blaze  of  fire.  V 
happy  to  state  that  no  lives  we 
and  only  one  artillery-man  ma 
hurt.  The  Captain  took  the  Sa 
110,  with  the  late  gallant 
her  commander,  on  the  g 
14th  February,  1797,  und< 
St.  Vincent,  and  now  was 
side  her,  as  a  British  itoan  o 
to  wFtness  her  ancient  rival' 
fiagration  and  destruction. 
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AMEHCA. 

s  proceedings  of  congress  to 
h  ult.  are  lately  received.  The 
pal  business  relative  to  this 
7  is  a  bill  introduced  on  the 
rtiendation  of  the  committee 
sign  relations,  for  the  exclu* 
f  foreign  seamen  from  the 
vessels  and  merchant  ser- 
the  United  States,  w^s  read 
d  time,  fiTid  pissed  in  the 
of  representatives.  As  its 
ous  are  expected  to  remove 
ly  reniaining  impediment  to 
justment  with  this  country^ 
strongly  opposed  by  the  war 
in  all  its  srages.  The  state  " 
votes  on  the  question  for  its 
5  was  89  yeas,  and  ,32  nays, 
had  been  received  from  the 
for  vesting  the  power  of  re- 
m  in  certain  cases  in  the  pre* 
A  motion  was  under  the 
sration  of  the  house  for  lay* 
I  new  taxes  in  support  of  the 
The  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
jected  a  bill  sent  up  from  the 
of  representatives  of  that 
for  building  a  frigate  and 
of  war.  In  consequence  of 
ival  of  the  British  squadron' 
r  Chesapeake,  orders  were 
on  the  6tli  ult.  by  the  Vir- 
govemment,  for  numerous 
ments  of  the  militia  to  repair 
It  delay  •  to  Norfolk  and 
ton.  The  squadron  con- 
of  two  seventy-fours,  three 
IS,  a  brig,  and  a  sloop,  and 
nore  frigates  were  reported 
ave  joined.  It  was  appre- 
1  that  a  landing  would  be  at-' 
id  in  order  to  procure  a  sup- 
water.  The  Constellation 
*  was  in  Hampton  roads, 
the  squadron  entered  the 
peake,  but  escaped  in  the 
and  took  shelter  under  the 
of  two  forts.  It  was  re-. 
i  that  our  tars  had  taken 
\  Island,  aad  we;^^  Q^cupie4 


In  fortifying  it.  On  the  10th  ult. 
Mr.  Madison  was  formally  declared 
president,  and  Mr.  Gerry  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  for-four 
years  ensuing  the  4th  inst.  The 
result  of  the  votes  was— for  Mr; 
Madison  123,  and^Mr.  Clinton  89 1 
for  Mr.  Gerry  131,  and  Mr.  Inn 
gersoll86. 

CHILD     DROWNED. 

Thomas  Aris,  late  keeper  of  the 
house  ^of  correction  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  was  on  Friday  examined, 
together  with  Mary  Evans,  the 
reputed  father  and  mother  of  a 
child  lately  found  drowned  in  the 
New  River,  at  Sadler's  Wells.  The 
mother  offered  to  swear,  that  about 
three  weeks  ago  Aris  sent  to  her 
lodgings,  in  Gray's- Inn-lane,  a 
strange  woman  for  the  child,  who 
look  him  away  :  since  which  time 
she  had  not  seen  the  child,  till  found 
drowned  ;  and  that  the  ^  handker- 
chief  found  wrapped  round  th© 
dro>fned  body  was  that  of  Aris* 
Aris  denied  the  charge,  but  ad-i 
mitted  that  he  was  the  reputed 
father  of  the  child ;  and  that  he 
bad  allowed  the  mother  five  sliil- 
lings  per  week  for  his  maintenance, 
the  parish  allpwed  two  shillings 
per  week  in  addition.  Another  ex- 
amination was  directed.  The  boy. 
was  about  four  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  brick  tied  round  his  middle^ 
but  some  think  it  was  strangled 
before  it  w^s  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  woman  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted.  There  wjis  no  evii 
dence  to  criminate  Aris.  > 

CAPTURE    OF     THE    JAVA. 

( American  account. ) 

New  Tork,  Feb.  \9. 

The  United  States  frigate  Con- 
stitution, commodore  Bainbridge» 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Monday » 
from  a  cruise,  having  performed 
the  gallant  action  which  \5  detailed 

in 
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in  the  subjoined  acconnt»  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  an  officer  l>elong- 
mg  to  the  Constitution,  who  pasied 
through  this  city  yesterday,  for 
Washfligton,  and  obligingly  far- 
mished  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mer« 
cantlle  Advertiser. 

We  rejoicei  says  the  American 
editor,  at  every  circumstance  which 
adds  new  laurels  to  the  naval 
glory  of  our  country,  and  parti- 
cularly so  when  they  are  c;atnered 
with  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  9  men  only  being  killed  and 
C5  wounded  on  our  part.  Amongst 
the  former  is  lieutenant  Aylwtn. 
To  the  enemy,  indeed,  the  carnage 
lias  been  dreadful,  m  the  loss  of  00 
tilled  and  101  (or  as  another  ac- 
count says,  170)  wounded,  besides 
the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
it  is  an  additional  evidence^  that 
wnenever  an  opportunity  occurs  in 
which  an  American  vessel  comes  in 
contact  with  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy,  our  gallant  naval  heroes 
will,  at  all  times,**  deserve  well  of 
their  country.** 

On  the  29th  December,  in  lat. 
IS.  6.  S.  long.  38.  W.  about  ten 
leagues  frotn  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
the  United  States  frigate  Consti- 
tuCion  fell  in  with  and  captured 
hh  Britannic  majesty's  frigate  iFava, 
of  49  guns,  and  manned' with  up- 
wards of  400  men.  The  action 
continued  one  hour  and  fifty-five 
ammtes ;  in  which  time  the  Java 
was  made  a  complete  wreck,  hav- 
ing her  bowsprit  and  every  mast 
and  spar  shot  out  of  her.  The 
ConstituticKi  had  9  killed  and  25 
iKounded.  The  Java  had  60  killed . 
and  101  wounded.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  her  conmiander,  captain 
Lambert,  a  "very  distinguished  offi- 
cer, mortally.— From  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  her  officers, 
whilst  on  board  the  Constitution,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  wounded  must 
have   bee»   considerably   greater, 


and  many  must  b&ve  £ed  of  tl 
wonnds  previous  to  removal.  1 
letter  states  sixty  killed  and  < 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded. 

The  Java  was  rated  at  38  ga 
bnt  mounted  49.  She  was  j 
out  of  dock,  and  fitted  in  the  co 
pletest  manner,  to  carry  out  lie 
general  Hislop  governor  of  Bo 
bay,  and  his  staff ;  capt.  Marsh 
a  commander  in  the  British  na^ 
and  a  number  of  naval  office 
going  to  join  the  British  ships 
war  in  the  East  Indies.  Besi( 
these,  and  having  her  own  co 
plement  of  officers'  and  men  co 
plete,  she  had  upwards  of  100  i 
pemumeraries  or  petty  officers  a 
seamen  for  the  admiral's  ship,  a 
other  vessels,  on  the  East  Im 
station.  6he  also  had  dispatd 
from  the  British  government  i 
St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^ 
and  to  every  British  establishm< 
in  the  East  Indies  and  China  se 
and  had  copper  on  board  for  a 

fun-ship,  and  two  sloops  of  w: 
uilding  at  Bombay }  and,  it 
presumed,  many  other  vahiabli 
all  of  which  were  blown  up  in  b< 
on  the  31st  of  December,  wh 
sl»  was  set  on  fire. 

The  Constitution  was  considei 
bly  cut  in  her  spars,  ringing,  ai 
sails ;  but  not  so  much  mjured  b 
that  she  would  have  commeno 
another  action  immediately  aft 
the  capture  of  the  Java,  which  latt 
vessel  was  made  a  perfectly  u 
manageable  wreck. 

29.  At  the  Lancaster  assizes, : 
indictment  was  preferred  by  M 
Rirkpatrick,  inspector  general 
taxes  in  Liverpool,  against  M 
Creevey,  M.  P.  for  causing  to  1 
published  in  the  Liverpool  Merc 
ry,  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  d 
house  of  commons  on  the  s^ject  * 
the  grievances  and  distresses  und 
which  the  town  of .  Liverpo 
laboured  on  prescntmg  a  petuii 
again 
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the  East  India  company's 
ly.  Among  these  grlev- 
e  reckoned  the  appoiniment 

Kirkpatrick  (whom  he 
£d  **  a  common  informer,") 
1  been  an  attorney,  and  re- 
idient  of  Mr,  Perceval,  as 
r  of  taxes;  as  he  received 
salary  for  screwing  up  the 
jnts,  to  the  great  terror  of 
n,  and  even  of  the  profes* 
ax-gatherers,  one  of  whom 
eyor)  resigned  in  cons^ 
his  nerves  not  being  strong 
to  withstand  the  scene  that 
1.  /  The  speech  so  published 
mitted  to  be  correct,  and 
to  have  been  sent  by  Mr, 
,  with  a  request  that  it 
e  inserted  as  a  correction  of 
joisrepresenutions  of  his 

No  attempt  was  made  to 
nalice.  After  Mr.  Parke 
en  heard  for  the  prosecu- 
id  Mr.  Brougham  for  the 
nt,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
ly  several  members  of  par- 
to  insist  on  his  privilege ; 
tice  Le'  Blanc  declared,  he 
:'the  words  used  were  de*. 
•y;    and  on  the  authority 

case,  'The  king  v.  lord 
[on,'  sent  it  to  the  jury,  who 
d  a  verdict  of  Guilty. — 
Tdict  underwent  every  kind 
ion  that  the  superior  courts 
liament  itself  could  give* 
iritisb  and  Foreign  History, 
1 

APRIL. 

ARTIFICIAL    COLD. 

Fr.  Hutton  of  Edinbuigh  has 
ied  in  freezing  spirit  otwine; 
xkd  it  divide  into  three  di- 
>arts  previous  to  congelation : 
per  stratum  was  thin,  and  of 
yellowish  green  ;  the  second 
thicker,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
i  the  third  w#is  cplourless^ 


and  greatly  exceeded  in. quantity 
the  other  two.  The  lower  colour- 
less stratum  exhibited,  when  frozeiu 
regular  crystals,  very  distinct  rect- 
angular pr'isms  of  equal  planes,  and 
some  or  them  surmounted  by 
quadrangular  pyramids,    but  the 

freater  part  by  dihedral  summits, 
lence  it  appears  that  the  strongest 
spirit  of  wine  consists  of  three 
volatile  substances,  which  can  be 
separated  only  by  freezing ;  that 
the  first  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour ; 
the  second,  when  mixed  with  water» 
resembles  the  best  Highland  whisky; 
and  the  third«  or  pure  alcohol^ 
Smokes  when  ojpposed  to  the  atr,  is 
pungent,  but  without  flavour.  J)u 
Marcet  has  also  frozen  mercury^ 
by  evaporating  ether  jnstead  of 
water  under  tlie  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.  The  ingenious  *  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  read  a  paper  to  the  royal 
society,  in  which  he  described  a 
freezing  instrument,  wliich  hecalled 
a  chrysophorus :  it  consists  of  a 
tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  and 
bent,oneofthesebulbshavingwater^  . 
the  other  being  a  perfect  vacuum  : 
by  plunging  the  empty  ball  into  a 
raik'ture  of  salt  and  snow,  the  water 
in  tlie  other  ball  will  be  frozen  in  a 
few  minutes,  although  at  Uie  di- 
stance of  several  inches,  or  evea 
feet,  from  the  cold  mixture.  . 

LOSS  OF    THE  WHALE   FISHING  SKl' 
OSCAR. 

Aberdeen^  Jfrll  3. 

On  Thursday  last,  after  a  series 
of  tlie  mildest  weather  known  for 
many  years,  we  experienced  one  of 
the  most  sudden  and  violent  storms 
for  its  short  duration,  which  we  re- 
member, almost  without  exception, 
since  the  memorable  storm  of  Janu-^ 
ary  1800 ;  and  although  nat  equitl*. 
ly  fatal  in  its  effects^  attendeJ  ^•\\\ 
one  of  tlie  most  melanc)  c N  >:d 
distressing  events  that  ev- .;  i.w;  >  n- 
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ed  at  thii  place,  or  that  we  have 
ha^d  the  painfuf  task  of  recording. 
In  the  morning,  the  wind,  whi3i 
had  been  westerly  during  the  night, 
veered,  round  to  the  south-east, 
with  snow,  blowing  strong,  but, 
shifting  soon  after  to  the  north-east, 
became  moderate.  About  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.  'the  Oscar,  after 
dragging  away  her  anchor,  was 
seen  to  go  a-shore  in  the  Grey- 
Hope,  near  the  8hort  Ness,  and 
immediately  after  sh6  lost  her  main- 
mast. A  considerable  number  of 
people  succeeded  in  getting  across  by 
the  ferry,  and  hastened  to  the  spot, 
in  order  to  render  such  assistance  as 
might  be  found  in  their  power.  The 
heart-rending  scene  which  however 
now  presented  itself,  made  it  too 
apparent  that  all  human  efforts  for 
preservation  of  the  unfortunate 
crew  must  be  altogether  unavailing. 
The  vessel  lay  among  large  rocks, 
and, from  the  tremendous  sea  which 
broke  over  her,  was  already  break* 
ing  up,  and  soon  after  separated, 
/the  foremast  going  by  the  board. 
At  this  awful  crisis,  two  of  her 
boats,  nearly  full  of  men,  were  ob- 
served pushing  on  from  the  wreck  i 
but  before  they  could  get  any  di- 
stance, so  as  rightly  to  have  the  use 
of  their  oars,  both  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  a  tremendous  sea,  when  the 
vvhole  disappeared  in  the  merciless 
ocean  ! — the  distance  between  the 
spectators  oft  sliore  and  the  unfor- 
tunate seamen,  being  such  as  to  ad- 
mit a  conmiunication  of  sentiment 
even  by  the  countenance.  The 
fate  of  two  or  three  others  seemed 
no  less  hard  ;  for,  having  nearly 
gained'  the  shore,  they  were  swept 
off  by  the  surge,  or  borne  down 
by  the  casks  and  oUier  wrecks  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
forecastle  of  the  Oscar  still  remain- 
ing above  the  water,  five  men  were 
observed,  and  among  xhexa  captain 


Tnnes  was  distinctly  seen,  maki 
signals  for  that  ^assistance  whi 
could  not  possibly  be  afforde 
and,  after  clinging  long  to  i 
knight-heads  and  bow-sprtts,  a 
struggling  hard  for  life,  tney  shai 
th?  fate  of  their  unfortunate  co 
panions,  the  vessel  being  now 
total  wreck.  About  this  time  I 
John  Jameson,  first-mate,  a 
James  Venes,  a  seaman  belong! 
to  Shields,  were  with  difiicu 
saved,  being  the  only  survivors 
this  sad  catastrophe,  out  of  a  cr 
of  43  persons.  Thus  perished  I 
Oscar,  which  but  a  few  hours  1 
fore  had  sailed  with  the  fair 
prospect,  and,  being  very  compl 
in  all  her  equipments,  might 
valued  at  10,00()/. ;  and  thus  v 
lost  one  of  the  finest  crews  wh 
could  go  to  sea. 

SPEECH     OF    BONAPARTE     AT      T 
ClfOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Gentlemen,  deputies,  —  T 
legislative  body  has  given  i: 
during  this  short  but  .  imporU 
session,  proofs  of  its  fidelity  a 
love.     I  am  sensible  of  them.. 

The  French  have  entirely  j 
tified  the  opinion  which  I  ha 
always  entertained  of  them. 

Called  by  providence,  and  t 
will  of  the  nation,  to  form  this  e 
pire,  my  steps  have  been  gradu 
uniform,  analogous  to  the  spirit 
events,  and  to  the  interests  of  i 
people.  In  a  few  years  this  gn 
work  will  be  finished,  and  eve 
thing  which  exists  completely  c< 
solidated. 

All  my  designs,  all  my  und 
takings  have  but  one  object — t 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  which 
will  for  ever  render  independent 
the  laws  of  England. 

History,  which  judges  of    r 

tions  as  it  judged  of  men,  will  : 

mark  with  what  oahnness,    wl 

simplici 
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Yf  and  what  promptitude, 
sses  have  been  repaired  ; 
judge  of  what  efforts  the 
woiud  be  capable,  if  the 
was  to  defend  their  terri- 
the  independence  of  my 

enemies  have  offered  the 
Denmark  6m  departments 
Ibe  and  the  Weser,  in  com- 
n  for  Norway.  In  conse- 
of  this  project,  they  have 
plots  in  those  countries; 
■k  rejected  those  insidious 
is,  the  intent  of  which  was 
ive  her  of  her.  provinces, 
w  her,  in  exchange,  into  an 
wzT  with  u.«. 

II  quickly  place  myself  at 
d  of  my  troops,  and  con- 
he  fallacious  promises  of 
mies.  tn  any  negotiation, 
gritv  of  the  empire  neither 
shall  be  called  in  question, 
lediately  that  the  laws  of 
11  leave  us  a  moment's  lei- 
e  will  recall  you  to  this  ca- 
i  well  as  the  great  men  of 
pire,  to  assist  at  the  coro- 
of  the  empress,  our  \vell 
spouse,  and  of  the  heredi- 
nce,  the  king  of  Rome,  our 
tjeloved  son- 
thought  of  this  great 
ity,  at  once  religious  and  po- 
touches  my  heart.  I  ^  shall 
its  epoch  to  satisfy  the  wish- 
rance* 

OTS  CM  THE  sun's   DISK. 

rofessor  Stark,  of  Augs- 
has  observed  a  very  elliptic 
a  dusky  colour  on  the  sun's 
le  smaller  axis  of  which  is  50 
J,  and  the  larger  one  minute 
onds.  Within  this  spot  are 
hers,  much  blacker.  The 
axis  of  that  on  the  western 
go  seconds,  and  the  smaller 
[•he  great  axis  of  that  on  tlie 


eastern  side  is  15  seconds,    and  the 
smaller  12.     Between^  these    two 
spots  there  is  a  luminous  interval 
of  6  seconds.  On  the  2d  of  February 
there  was  seen  under  the  western 
spot,  a  third  blaclc  spot,  of  about  4 
seconds^in    diameter,  which   had 
already  disappeared  on    the  5th. 
On  tlie  1st  Feb.  at  one  hour  ,50 
minutes   after   noon  (mean  time) 
the  centre  of  the  large  spot  was 
only  one  minute  9  seconds  distant, 
from  the  north-east  part  of  the  sun's 
disk.     On  the  1 1th,  at  2b.  40  min. 
it  was  23  min.  20  sec.     Above  the 
larger  spot,  in  the  direction  of  the 
north-east  limb  of  the  sun,  were 
seen  eight  small  black  spots  which 
occupied  a    space  of   many  mil- 
lions of  miles. — The  large  spot  is 
more  than  29,437,500  square  miles, 
consequently  three  times  larger  thai^ 
this  earth. 

PARLIAMENTARY    RETORM. 

As  a  petition  for  a  reform  in  par- 
liament is  now  signing  in  this  town, 
(  Nottingham)  thefollowing  remarks 
may  be  useful  to  show  how  times  and 
circumstances,  unnoticed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  have  changed 
and  disproportioned  our  present 
representation  in  parliament. 

\  ,    Electors  Menib«rt 

7,odO  who  send      4 
10,000  2 

3,500  2 

4,500  2 

2,000  2 


London  has 

.Westminster, 

Middlesex, 

Surrey, 

Southwark, 


27,000 


Newton,  Hants,  1 
Old  Sarum,  Wilts,  1 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  1- 
Castle  Rising,  Norf.  2 
Marlborough  Wilts,? 
Dowmon,  Wilts,       4 

11 


12 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

12 
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EXCtSE  LAWS.. . 

9*  A  circumstance  erf*  a  some- 
vihzt  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
in  tills  place  (Nottmgharo,)  on 
Monday  the  5th. — A  bookseller 
and  stationer^  of  Sheffield*  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Gaskill  to  sell  for  him 
seven  hundred  reams  of  f)ost  and 
pot*paper;  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ledgers  and  dav.books> 
toredier  with  several  hundred 
TOlomes  of  printed  books,  &c. 
On  Monday*  while  the  goods  were 
exhibited  tor  inspection*  and  just 
before  the  sale  commenced*  the 
excise  made  a  seizure  of  all  the 
paper.  The  pretext  set  up  was* 
the  post  paper  (which  had  been 
cut  up  into  quarto)  had  not  the 
original  wrappers  bearing  the 
stamp  and  signature  of  the  excise 
upon  it.  The  owner  produced  an 
mvoice  of  the  paper,  showing  it  to 
have  been  bought  at  the  regular 
price  of  a  respectable  house  in 
Londoxu  This  however  availed 
nothing.  The  arm  of  power  was 
inexorable ;  and  the  whole*  amount- 
ing to  several  reams*  was  carried 
into  durance  vile.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears* every  stetioner  is  liable  to 
have  h»  premises  ransacked*  and 
a  seizure  made :  for  there  is  not  a 
bookseller  but  viho  keeps  his  letter 
paper  jn  the  same  state*  and  some- 
times the  quantity  is  very  conside- 
rable* fevery  stationer  ought  to 
take  the  hint*  and*asmucha8hecan* 
euard  against  such  an  intrusion. 
it  is  rignt  to  say*  that  a  super- 
visor in  this  place  has  given  it-  as 
his  opinion*  that  it  is  an  unwarrant- 
able seizure.  (NoUingham  Review.) 

DISCOV£Rr   OF  THE    BODY  OF    RING 
.CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

The  day  before  the  interment  of 
her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick  in  the  new  vault  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  a  dis- 
covery was  made  by  the  workmen 


of  two  ancient  coffins*  one  of  leai 
the  other  of  stone.  His  roy 
highness  the  prince  regent  heir 
down  at  Windsor  on  Thilrsd: 
evening,  he  was  of  course  consnlt( 
about  me  mode  of  exploring  the 
royal  remains,  which  he  direct 
to  be  immediately  done  in  his  pi 
sence.  Sir  Henry  Halford  s 
tended  his  royal  highness  to  t! 
vault,  when  the  leaden  cofl 
being  unsoldered,  a  body  appeare 
covered  over  with  a  waxed  clotl 
on  carefully  stripping  the  head  ai 
face*  the  countenance  of  the  unft 
tunate  martyr  Charles  the  Fii 
immediately  appeared,  in  featur 
apparently  perfect  as  when  he  live 
Sir  Henry  Halford  now  endeavoi: 
edto  raise  the  body  from  the  coffii 
in  attempting  which  the  head  fi 
from  it*  and  discovered  the  irreg 
lar  fissure  made  by  the  axe*  whi( 
appeared  to  have  been  united  1 
a  cement.  What  added  cons  id 
rably  to  the  interest  of  tliis  extrac 
dinary  spectacle  was,  that  as  tl 
head  separate  from  the  neck* 
fluid  drop*  of  the  appearance  < 
blood*  fell  upon  the  hand  of  s 
Henry  Halford  ;  which  he  accoux 
for,  by  supposing  it  to  have  bee 
the  dissolution  of  some  congealc 
blood,  on  its  being  exposed  to  tl 
warmth  of  the  air. 

The  body  of  the  royal  mart; 
was  always  known  to  have  ba 
interred  at  Windsor,  but  so  pi 
vately*  that  the  spot  could  never  I 
ascertained  till  now.  The  stoi 
coffin  was  next  opened,  which  fro 
its  inscription  was  found  to  conta 
the  remains  of  Henry  the  Eight) 
which  consisted  of  nothing  moi 
than  the  skull  and  principal  liir 
bones*  which  appeared  in  a  perfe 
state.     / 

EXECUTION    OF    A    BANKRUPT    FO 
DEFRAUDING    HIS    CREDITORS. 

12.  On  Saturday  the  9d  inst* 
Yor 
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ras  hanged  John  Senior,  for 
adulent  concealment  of  his 
from  hi$  creditors. — Only 
tance  has  occurred,  we  bc- 
irithin  the  memory  of  any 
'  any  bankrupt,  before  John 
suffering  capital  punishment 
concealment  of  his  effects ; 
It  individual  was  John  Per- 
laceman,  on  Ludgate^Hill, 
i,  who  suffered  in  the  year 
Perrott»s  case,  it  is  said, 
considerable  sensation  at 
if  and  the  iacts  of  it  were 
at  ungular.  On  his  ex« 
on  before  the  cotnmlssioners, 
ared  that  his  deficiency 
ed  to  15,515/.  which  he  at- 
1  to  account  for  in  sixteen 
articles ;  one  of  which  was 
ses  attending  the  connection 
ith  the  fair  sex,  5,500/.'*  But 
cement  ndt  being  deemed 
:onr,  he  was  put  on  his  trial, 
ec^  and  executed.  Such 
1  examl>)es,  though  of  rare 
ice,  will,  we  hope,  nave  their 
influence,  and  serve  to  check 
twing  eviL 

>lMLlt»  TO  THE  ^aiNCSMOjr 
WA1.XS* 

[e  humble  address  of  the  lord 
)r,  :tlderHieft  and  livery  of 
;ity  of  London,  in  common 
LSsemblcd. 

it  please  your  royal  high- 
■We,  his  majesty's  loyal 
(,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
nd  livery  of  the  city  of 
1,  in  common  hall  assem- 
rearing  in  mind  those  sen- 
ofprofound  vener;ition  and 
aflfection  with  which  we 
the  arrival  of  your  royal 
t5  in  this  country,  humbly 
I  your  royal  highness  to  re- 
our  assurances,  that  in  the 
of  the  citizens  of  London 
senUj»eQts  hate  oercr  ex- 


(*7) 

Brienced  diminution  or  change.— 
eeply  interested  in  every  event 
connected  with  the  stability  of  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom,  under  the 
sway  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ; 
tenderly  alive  to  every  circumstance 
affecting  thepersonalw^lfareof every 
branch  of  that  illustrious  house,  we 
have  felt  indignation  and  abhorrence 
inexpressible,  upon  the  disclosure  of 
that  foul  and  detestable  conspiracy^  ' 
which  by  perjured  and  suborned 
traducers  has  been  carried  on 
against  your  royal  highnesses  ho- 
nour ana  life. — ^The  veneration  for 
the  laws ;  the  moderation,  the  for* 
bearance,  the  frankness,  the  magna- 
nimity which  'your  roval  highnesi 
has  so  eminently  displayed  under  ^ 
circumstances  so  trying,  and  du* 
rin^  a  persecution  of  so  lone  a  du- 
ration: these,  while  they  oemani 
an  expression  of  our,  unbounded 
applause,  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  ua 
a  confident  hope,  that,  under  di». 
sway  of  your  illustrious  and  beloved 
daughter,  our  children  will  cngoy 
all  the  benefits  of  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample. And  w^  humbly  beg 
permission  most  unfeignedly  to. 
assure  your  royal  highness,  that»  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  our  country  as 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty, 
we  shall  always  feel,  and  be  ready 
to  give  proof  of,  the  most  anziom 
solicitude  for  your  royul  hi^mess's 
health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
(Signed  by  order) 

HENRY    WOODT/fOaPE. 

To  which  her  rbyal  highness 
returned  the  following  most  gra- 
cious answer: 

I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and 
affectionate  address.— It  is  to  me 
the  greatest  consolation  to  leam^ 
that  during  so  many  years  of  un- 
merited persecution,  nolwithstand* 
ing  the  active  and  persevering^ 
dissemination  of  the  most  deliberate 
calumnies    against  me,   the   kind 

and 
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SLiid  favourable  sentiments  with 
"whiph  they  did  me  the  honour  to 
approach  me,  on  my  arrival  in  tliis 
country,  have  undergone'  neither 
diminution  nor  change  in  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  of  London. — ^The 
sense  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
you  express  against  the  foul  and 
detestable  conspiracy,  which  by  per- 
jured  atid,  suborned  traducers  ha$ 
been  carried  on  against  my  life  and 
honour,  is  worthy  of  you,  and  most 
gratifying  to  me.  It  must  be  duly 
appreciated  by  every  branch  of  that 
illustrious  house  with  which  I  am 
^o  closely  connecteij  by  blood  and 
marriage,  the  personal  welfare  of 
every  one  of  whom  must  have  been 
affected  by  the  success  of  such  atro- 
cious machinations.  The  consci-; 
ousness  of  my  innocence  has  slip- 
porned  me  through  my  long,  severe,, 
and  unmerited  trials  J  your  appro- 
bation  of  my  conduct  under  them, 
is  a  reward  for  all  my  sufferings.-*^ 
I  shall  not  lose  any  opportunity  I 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  of.  en- 
couraging the  talents  and  virtues 
of  my  dear  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte;  and  I  shall  impress 
upon  her  mind  my  full  sense  of  tlie 
obligation  conferred  upon  me  by 
tlie  spontaneous  act  of  your  justice 
and  generosity.  She  will  therein" 
clearly  perceive  this  value  of  that 
free  constitution,  which,  in  the  na- 
tiiral  course  of  events,  it  will  be 
her  high  destiny  to  preside  over, 
and  her  sacred  duty  to  maintain, 
which  allows  no  one  to  sink  under 
'oppression ;  and  she  Tfrill  ever  be 
bound  to  the  city  of  London,  in 
ties  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
that  filial  atlaehment  I  have  had 
the  happiness  uniformly  to  expe- 
rience froni  her.— Be  assured  that 
the  cordial  and  convincmg  proof 
you  have  thus  given  of  your  solici- 
tude for  my  prosperity,  and  happi- 
jiess,  will  be  chenshed  in  grateful 


remembrance  by  me,  to  th?  late 
moment  6f  my  life  ;  and  the  d/sti 
guished  proceeding  adopted  by  tJ 
first  city  in  this  great  empire  w 
be  considered  by  posterity  as 
proud  memorial  of  my  vindicat 
honour. 

MAY. 

PARIS  PAPERS. 

5.  Bonaparte  has  opened  t! 
campaign  by  crossing  the  SaaJ 
and  establishing  his  head  qu^rte 
at  Naumberg.  The  great  divisid 
of  his  forces  *  under  Macdonal 
Bertrand,  Marmont,  Ney,  and  O 
dinot,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  bin 
of  the  Saale.  <The  passage  of  d 
Saale  was  twice  ait  emptied  by  tl 
force  under  general  Lauriston  j  bi 
die  bridges  wei«  destroyed,  and  1 
could  do  no  more  than  take  posse 
sion  of  the  tStes  des  punts  evacuat( 
by  the  retiring  Russians  and  Pru 
sians.  On  the  29th  of  April  Ma 
donald  attacked  a  Prussian  detaci 
ment  in  .Merseberp,  consisting  * 
3000  men,  belonging  to  the  cotj 
of  d' York,  and  made  200  prisooei 
besides  getting  possossioxTjof  tl 
town  and  bridge.  These  occu 
rences  were  of  a  trifling  diaractd 
except  that  jhey  gave  the  Frenc 
the  full  possession  and  passage  < 
the  Saale.  At  Weissenfels  on  tl 
29th  of  April  a  more  impbrtai 
action  tobk  place.  Ney  was  mard 
ing\  on  that  town,  which  is  a  fe 
miles  westward, of  the  Saale:  h 
advanced  guard,  commanded  I 
Souham,  fell  in  with  a  Russian  d 
vision  of  6  or  7000'  cavalry,  i 
fantry,  and  artillery,  Souham  hs 
no  cavalry,  an(J  his  numbers  we 
about  equal  to  the  Russians.  Aft 
a  sharp  engagement  the  Russia] 
retreated,  and  were  followed  by  tl 
French,  who  made  themselves  ma 
ters  of  the  town. 

NATlONi 
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account  of  the  total  amount 
ipitad  of  the  funded  debt  of 
iritain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
nuafy  18i3  :— 

•itain  812,013,135    8  111 

-  -^,926,454.  7  8| 
J  jg906,9^g,589  I6~hi. 
count  of  the  total  amount 
pital  of  the  unfunded^debt 
Britain  and  Ireland,  up  to 
f  January  1813:— 

itaitt    54,055,632  17  II 

-  - 2,842,215  18  II 

al    rf56,397,848  16  10 


RAISED  BY  LOAH. 

Brought  up    -    72,79^,416  119* 
By  increase  of"^ 

national  debt  V  30,665,202    4  4 

by  loan  -    -J 
Retained  by  the 

bank  for  receiv- 
ing loans  and 

lotteries     -     • 
By     exchequer 

bills  funded 
By  increase   of 

exchequer  bills 

outstanding 


19,031  14  a 
5,431,700    0  0 

4,393,179    9  8 


Grand  Total  j^ll3,;iQ3,529  10  ©I 


ount  of  the  total  amount 

raised  in  the  year  ended 

f  January  1813  ;  specify- 

ums  raised  by  uxes  and 


6  1i 


AISfiD  BY  TAXES. 

heex- 

onac- 
every 
'  puo- 
ue  or 
xcepc 
and 
it,&c. 

debt)  ^3,570,217 

ac- 
loiiie. 

-    -       942,537  17  « 

a  an* 

of 

re- 

raw- 

ount^   ' 
ma- 
Ac. 
of 

lue      7,031,848  10  9 

at  of 

i,ap. 
na« 

:ts       1,249,811  17  8} 

^    *^72>794,416  11  Qj 


DETECTION  OP  ANN  MOORE. 

5.  The  public  are  jnuch  indebted 
to  the  gentlemen  who  instituted, 
and  have  with  so  much  vigilance 
and    impartiality    conducted,    the 
watch  of  Ann  Moore  of  Tutbury. 
Th.ey  have  detected  an  imposture, 
which  has,  witli  extraordinary  art 
anjl  success,   been  carried  on  for 
<onae  years,  and  which  during  that 
period  has  obtained,  in  regard  to 
the  supposed  validity  of  the  woman's 
assertions  upon  the  article  of  abs- 
tinence from  food,  the  sanction  of 
a  large  number  of  medical,  philoso- 
pbica^,  and  other  visitors  of  every 
description,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.      It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  many  in  various  places 
had  disbelieved  the  fact,  yet  that, 
those  who  had  had  the  closest  and 
^  most  minute  opportunities  of  in- 
quiry  into  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ,of  the  case,  as  it  stood  till 
now,  thought  themselves  justified  > 
in  their  assent  to  its  integrity.  The 
cloak  is  now  torn  frmn  the  imposi- 
tion,  and   the  question   connected 
with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
singular  matter  set  at  restfor  ever. 

The  committee  who  have  so  laud* 

dbly  exerted  themselves  fn  the  inves- 

tJ£^ation  of  this  extraordinary  case 

(I>)  biiv« 
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have  announced  the  detection  of  the 
wicked  imposture  in  a.hand-bill,  of 
:  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

CONFESSION  OF  ANN  MOOHp. 

The  committee  who  have  con- 
ducted the  investigation  of  the  case 
of  Ann  Moore,  after  an  unremitting 
and  assiduous  course  of  examina- 
tion, have  discovered  the  imposture 
which  she  has  so  long  practised 
upon  tlie  public ;  and  think  it  their 
duty  to  publish  this  her  own  decla- 
ration and  confession  thereof: — 

"  I,  Ann  •  Moore,  of  Tuibury, 
humbly  asking  pardon  of  all  per- 
sons whom  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  upon,  and /above 
all,  with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  contriticm,  implormg  the  Di- 
vine mercy  and  forgiveness  of  that 
God  whom  I  have  so  greatly  ofr 
fended,  do  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  ocCfisionally  taken  sus- 
tenance fcr  the  last  six  years. 

"  Witness  my  hand  this  4th  day 
of  May  1813, 

••Ann  Moore,  X  her  mark." 

The  above  declaration  of  Ann 
Moore  WHS  made  before  me,  one 
of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  tiie  county  of  Stafford. 

Thomas  Lister. 

Witness  to  the  above  declaration 
and  signature  of  my  mother,  Ann 
Moore,  Mary  Moore. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  the  name 
cf  the  committee, 

Jos.  B.  H.  Ben  net. 

further  particulars. 
This  unparalleled  delusion,  whidi 
has  made  so  much  noise,  has  been 
pursued  too  successfully  for  nearly 
4ix  years.  The  persevering  subtilty 
with  which  this  woman  has  carried 
on  her  imposture  is  without  ex- 
ample, and  baffled  all  attempts  to 
defect  her ;  and  but  for  the  uncon- 
querable scepticism  of  some  of  the 
Jbciilijt  her  case  would  have  been 


handed  down  to  posterity 
indubitable  instance  of  a  K 
being  living  for  years  witho 
ceivmg  the  least  sustenance, 
recent  investigation,  which  v 
stituted  by  men  of  characte 
reputation,  has  been  conducte* 
such  strictness,  that  had  the  ^^ 
sustained  the  term  of  probatii 
dpubts  must  have  ceased :  a 
rent  result  has,  however, 
place.  For  the  following  j)J 
lars  we  are  indebted  to  the  kii 
of  a  friend :— The  watch, 
had  been  publicly  advertised, 
jmenced,  as  our  readers  are ; 
on  Wednesday  the  21stult.  a^ 
strictly  carried  on  until  Frid 
80th,  a  period  of  nine  days,  < 
all  which  time  these  gentlexr 
rrfy,  that  she  had  ncJt  receivi 
nourishment.  She,  howevei 
dually  grew  more  and  more 
her  pulse  was  almost  impercc 
and  she  at  length  became  so 
on  the  iatter  named  day,  to 
tlie  gentlemen  to  suspend  the 
At  this  time  she  begged  t 
her  mouth  moistened  with  a 
cloth,  and  her  desire  was  co 
with,  by  applying  to  her  lips 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  wate 
was  done  several  tinries,  a 
gentleman  who  administcre( 
clared  he  perceived  her  to  s^ 
yet  still  slie  strenuously  de 
The  physician  attending  u] 
at  the  same  time,  gave  it 
opinion,  that  she  could  not 
an  hour ;  and  yet  at  this 
with  the  immediate  prosj 
eternity  before  her,  she,  by  I 
desire,  took  an  oath,  draw 
the  strongest  and  clearest 
that  for  more  than  four'y^a 
she  had  not  taken  sustenance 
description!  Her  daught 
now  admitted  to  see  her,  / 
in  a  short  time  very  much  i 
One  of  the  gentlemen  fottnc 
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I  himself  of  the  linen  she 
I  diirmg  tlie  watch,  and 
>re  evident  marks  of  co- 
icuation ;  and  from  the 
machine,  upon  which  she 
ed  during  the.  watch,  it 
that  she   had  lost  dajlj 

0  pounds  in  weight,  No- 
w  remained  to  convince 
5  of  her  imposition,  but 
confession  of  her  gujlt. — 
p^roof  she  voluntarily  made 
magistrate,  and  which,  with 
ipanying  testimonials,  we 
;rted  above.  After  this 
ly  she  took  m'^lk,  in  the 
of  several  of  the  gentle- 

1  now  seems  fast  recover- 
:h  is  the  result  of  her  im- 
by  the  artful  management 
,  and  the  curiosity  and 
ation  it  excited,  she  has, 
ifer,  continued  to  hoard  a 
►ably  nearly  sufficient  to 

her  through  the  remain- 
wretched  existence. 

or  THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

irsday  night  the  6th  inst. 
e  dreadful  thunder  storm, 
he  steeple  of  Greenwich 
JUS  blown  down.  The 
ock,  with  a  large  stone  at- 

it,  perforated  .the  eartli 
et.  The  awful  tempest 
in  London  in  a  peculiar 
A.t  eleven  o'clock  the  vivid 
lightning  produced  consi- 
arm  ;  and  in  various  parts 
\g  of  thunder  was  heard 
i  the  explosion  of  a  mine, 
rts  were  followed  by  a  de- 
lin,  which  in  a  short  time 
[  the  kitchens  and  cellars ; 
id  and  many  stretts  in  the 
•hood  were  impassable 
rain  had  subsided.    We 

to  hear  of  considerable 
aving  been  experienced  in 
utsof  ttccountrj. 


Henry  tVhite,  proprietor  of  The 
IndependentWhig,  a  Sunday  news- 
paper, was  brought  up  for  justice, 
a  few  days,  ago,  in  the  -.court  of 
king's  bench.  Mr.  justice  Grose, 
in  delivering  the  sentence  of  the- 
court,  ahiuiadverted  at  'consider- 
able length  on  the  atrocity  of  the 
libels  which  the  defendant  had  pub- 
lished against  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, which  charged  him  with  no 
less  a  crime  than  the  foul  murder 
of  one  of  his  own  domestics.  As 
tliis  ilhistrious  personage  had  never 
given  him  any  cause  of  oiFence, 
this  base  and  malignant  attack  must 
have  proceeded  from  an  inordinate 
thirst  for  lucre ;  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  malign  the  character  of 
the  royal  duke,  that  public  cunosity 
being  thereby  drawn  to  his  journal, 
he  might,  put  a  few  additional 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  Tne  court 
therefore  awaraed  tliat  the  defend- 
ant should  pay  a  fine  of  200/.  to  the 
king,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol 
of  Newgate  for  15  calendar  months, 
and  further  till  the  above  fine  be 
paid. 

AMERICAN  CAPTURES. 

A  report,  made  in  consequence 
of  the  approaching  naval  inquiry 
in  the  house  of  lords,  states,  that 
from  the  1st  of  October  1812  to 
the  1st  of  May  1813,  382  ships 
have  been  captured  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, of  which  66,  were  retaken, 
and  20  restored. 

PARIS  PAPERS. 

16.  The  following  proclamatibn 
of  Bonaparte  to  his  army  is  a  cu- 
rious document,  worth  the  perusal 
of  our  readers. 

"  Soldiers! — I  am'  content  with 
you,  you  have  fulfilled  my  expecta- 
tions, youjiave  supplied  every  thing. 
by  your  good  will  and  your  bravery. 
You  have,  on  die  celeljrated  day  of. 
the  2d  of  May,  defeated  and  put  to 
rout  tiie  Russian  and  Prussian  army, 
(D2j  com- 
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coipmanded  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the^ing  of  Prussia.  You 
have  added  a  new  lustre  to  the 
glory  of  my  eagles.  You  have  shown 
every  thing  ot  uhich  Freoch  blood 
is  capable, 

"  The  battle  of  Lutzen  will  be 

f>laced  above  the  battles  of  Auster- 
itz,  of  Jena>  of  Fried  land,  and  of 
Moskwa, 

"  In  tlie  past  campaign  the  enemy 
found  no  refuge  against  our  arms 
but  in  followmg  uie  ferocious;me^ 
thod  of  his  barbarous  ancestors; 
armies  of  Tartars  burnt  his  fields, 
his  town&y  the  hely  Moscow  itself. 
Now  they  arrive  in  our  countries, 
preceded  by  all  that  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  have  of  bad  sub* 
fects  and  deserters,  to  preadi  re- 
volt, anarchy,  civil  war,  and  mur- 
der. They  are,  in  fact,  the  apostles 
o(  all  crimes.  It  is  a  jnoral  Hre 
which  they  would  light  up  between 
ihc  Vistula  and  :he  Rhine,  in  order, 
accoiding  to  the  custom  of  despotic 
governments,  to  place  deserts  be- 
tween ts  and  them*  Fools  1  they 
know  notliing  of  the  attachment  to 
their  sovereigns,  tlie  wisdom,  the 
spirit  of  order,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  GermaiTs ;  they  know  little 
•f  the  power  and  the  bravery  of  the 
French. 

"  In  a  single  day  you  have  de- 
ranj^ed  all  these  particidal  conspi- 
racies. We  will  drive  back  these 
Taartars  to  their  frightful  climates. 
Who  deserve  not  to  be  free. 

**  Let  them  remain  in  their  icy 
deserts,  the  residence  of  slaveryi  of 
4)arbarism,  and  corruption,  where 
^an  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
brute.  You  have  deserved  well  of 
civilized  Europe. 

«*  Soldiers  l—- Italy,  France,  and 
flycrTipany,  render  you  thanks. 

<*  From  our  imperial  camp  of 
Lutzen,  May  3d  1813. 

(Signed)      **N4P0i*£O«,'* 


COURT  OF  COMMON  VI.EAS 

Wardelly.BkeL 

20.  This  was  an  action  bra 

by  a  gentleman  residuig  at 

bridge,   against  the  deioidar 

Teterinary  surgeon,  to  recover 

fuineas,  the  value  of  a  Uood  1 
illed  by  his  unskilful  treau 
In  November  last  the  horse 
not  well,  having  an  inflamm 
on  the  kidneys.  l*he  defendan 
employed  to  bleed  the  horse 
coiud  not  at  first  get  blood ; 
witli  a  view  to  accomplish  hi 
ject«  struck  the  bleeding  instru 
so  violently,  that  he  did  the  ax 
injury.  The  neck  swelled,  ani 
defendant  attempted  to  pass  a  s 
ing  up  the  wound.  For  that 
pose  he  put  a  birch  twig  u] 
vein,  which  would  not  do ;  he 
tried  a  packing-needle,  whicl 
failed,  and  resorted  to  another 
of  birch  stick.  In  the  last  ap 
tion  the  stick  broke  in  the  w< 
He  then  said  he  could  not  do 
was  necessary  to  be  done  wi 
proper  instruments,  and  he  si 
come  next  day.  The  dcfci 
came  next  day,  but  could  d 
horse  no  good.  The  animal  i 
ate  after  tne  attempt  to  bleed 
and  four  days  after  the  neck  t 
fied,  and  he  died. 

Mr.  Sewell,  a  veterinary  sur 
suited  that  the  defi^ndant 'ha( 
used  proper  instruments;  bi 
want  of  better  he  might  be  jtu 
in  using  those  he  did  use.  Ii 
proved  that  the  horse  was  i 
mtemally  when  he  died. 

There  was  no  defence  to  tl 
tion,  and  the  uaskilfulness 
evident,  the  jury  gave  a  v 
for  63/. 

POPULATION   OP   FEANCI 

26.  The  population  of  I 
was,  in  1789,  .26,000,0o0  \ 
duals ;  .^me  wessons  coippute 
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00,000.  The  present  popa- 
the  empire  is  42,700,000, 
28,«700,000  are  contained 
partments'  of  Old  France, 
mate  is  not  founded  on 
ijectnre,  but  on  accurate 
It  is  an  augmentation  of 
),  or  irtore  than  one-tenth 
k  years. 

ful  catastrophe  lately  hap- 
th»  bay  of  Brackless, 
f  Donegal.  An  unusual 
ce  of  herrings  (which  for 
ears  past  had  deserted 
res)  had  collected  all  the 
the  southern  coast  to  thfe 
the  nieht,  when  the  boats 
}]y  laden,  a  storm  arose, 
;  were  unmanageable,  in 
t  all  was  confusion,  and 
ead  his  terrors  around, 
ixty  boats  were  wrecked  ; 
and  of  their  crews,  not  a 
*niained!  -The  morning 
a  most  dismal  spectacle 
zd  corpses,  torn  nets,  and 
'  boats^  Forty- two  indus* 
ermen,  who  had  kft  their 
the  preceding  evening 
cheering  prospect  of  re- 
rith  the  means  of  a  com- 
subsistence,  were  brought 
pses. 

JUNE. 

PLYMOUTH. 

two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
f  20)  the  inhabitants  of 
I  Dock  were  alarmed  by  a 
lamoaze.  Tlie  bells  of 
-yard  rang,  to  summon 
•s  and  artificers  of  the  yard 
duty,  .who  promptly  at- 
e  call.  A  fire  had  broken 
»ard  the  Magdalen,  a  fine 
aerican  ship,  prize  to  the 
r  74  ^uns ;  and  as  a  great 
ter  pnzes,  as  well  as  men 
were  at  the  time  close  to, 
lalenimudi  ap^bensioa 


was  entertained  lest  the  conflagra* 
tion  might  be  communicated  to, 
them.  It  was  at  length  deemed 
prudent  to  tow  her  to  the  western 
shore,  and  scuttle  her ;  which  the 
artificers  of  the  dock  effected  with 
their  usual  alacrity.  The  Mag. 
dalen  was  a  large  three-masted 
vessel  pierced  for  20  guns,  and  was 
laden  with  brandy  from  Bordeaux. 

OBRMANY. 

Hamburgh  has  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  At  the 
very  moment  when  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  an  irresistible  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  force,  their  city 
was  occupied,  on  the  momipg  of 
the  30th  Hit.  by  5000  Danes,  who 
were  followed  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  by  1500  French.  The 
city  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  general  Bruyere,  in  the 
name  of  Bonaparte,  as  belonging 
to  the  French  empire.  General 
Tettenbom  and  his  troops  left  it 
the  day  before;  the  Swedes  had 
previously  quitted  it. 

The  French  general,  however, 
has  not  entered  Hamburgh,  as  it 
was  supposed  he  would,  clothdd  in 
ail  the  terrors  of  martfil  law,  de- 
stroying the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  sacrificing  their  li^'es  to 
his  fury.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  even  called '  upon  them  to 
deliver  up  their  arms.    Instead  of 

fiving  up  muskets  and  bayonets, 
ullets  and  gun- powder,  Davoust 
has,  ex  virtute  officii^  issued  a  crimi" 
nal  information  against  all  those  who 
possess,  either  for  their  own  private 
use,  or  for  general  dissemination, 
any  libels,  lK)oks,  pamphlets,  por* 
traits,  pictures,  caricatures,  poems^ 
verses,  &c.  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  24fth  of  February, 
when  the  allies  became  possessed 
of  the  city.-— He  does  not  appear 
(D  S)  to 
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to  consider  the  place^  as  these  pa- 
pers describe  it,  **  a  well  stored 
hive  of  war"  filled  with  a  citizen- 
soldiery,  and  having  on  its  ram- 
parts upwards  of  200  pieces  of  can- 
non. No,  with  that  hatred  of  the 
liberty  of  the  pr^Si  which  charac- 
terizes Napoleon,  and  which,  of 
course,  his  satellites  imitate,  he  con- 
tenaplates  Hamburgh  as  an  im- 
mense depot  of  inflammatory  and 
•  seditious  publications  :  inflamma- 
-tory,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  resistance  through- 
out Germany  ;  and  seditious,  be-i 
cause,  having;  that  effect,  they  tend 
to  destroy  the  power  of  his  master. 
He  considers  a  48-pounder  as  an 
engine  less  to  be* dreaded  than  one 
of  those  inflammatory  folios ;  the 
vhole  burgher  guard  affects  him 
less  than  half  a  dozen  of  duodeci- 
mos ;  and  the  desultory  observa- 
tions contained  in  varibus  pam- 
phlets "  strike  more  terror  to  the 
s6ul  of  Richard"  than  the  utmost 
exertions  of  a  regiment  of  Cos- 
sacks ;  a  pup  is  more  an  object  of 
dread  than  a  petard  ;  and  the  point 
of  an  epigram  more  destructive 
than  the  spear  of  a  Polish  lancer. 
A  ptoclamatioa  of  Davoust's  im- 
poses an  extj^aordinary  contribution* 
of  1:8  millions  of  francs  on  the  ci- 
tizens of  Hamburgh,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  conduct  during  the 
absence  of  the  French  from  that 
city.  I'he  prcclamation  is  dated 
the  7th  inst.  and  the  first  instalment 
On  the  contribution  was  to  be  paid 
on  die  1 2tb.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  six  instalnients,  die  last  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  on. the  12ili  of 
July.  The  fir^t  three  instalments 
>vereto  be  paid  in  money  :  but  for 
the  last  three  bills  would  be  accept- 
ed, payable  at  Paris  at  Uiree  months 
dale.  The  proclumation  particu- 
larly directs  the" contribution  to  be 
levied  on  those  pefs^ixs  who  had 


subscribed  to  the  patriotic   Ic 

or  otherwite  •  distinguished  tl 
selves  against  the  French  sine 
24th  of  February. 

A  recent  defeat  of  the  Fr 
at.Halberstadt  appears  to  have 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  enterj 
of  the  campaign..  General  < 
nich^ff,  who  directed  this  ga 
and  skilful  operation,  having  c 
ed  the  Elbe  on  the  .28th  uh 
ccived  information  of  the  pa 
of  a  large  hostile  convoy  and 
of  artillery  through  .the  Brans 
territory,  as  well  as  of  the  exp 
arrival  of  the  whole  oiv  the  fa 
ing  night  at  Halberstadt. 
instantly  formed  the  deterxnin 
to  surprise  this  convoy.  He 
under  nis  orders  about  400  re) 
cavalry  and  a  body  of  Coss2 
and  in  thirty  hours,  in  pursi 
ofhisdesign,executeda  rapid  n 
of  fifteen  Genpan  miles/upwai 
70  English).  About  four  o' 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  he 
covered  the  enemy  encamped 
out  the  walls  of  the  town,  fo 
into  a  square,  of  which  the  cc 
constituted  the  centre.  Not 
standing  the  fatigue  of  his  ca 
from  the  extraordinary  lengl 
march,  he  attacked  '  the  sq 
which  the  enepny  had  strengtl 
with  great  art,  and  defended 
1^  pieces  of  cannon.  He  n 
first  with  a  vigorous  resist; 
but,  having  been  apprised 
another  convoy^^protccted  bj 
men,  was  approaching,  he  or 
his  men  to  make  a .  geiiera 
simultaneous  charge,  wfcitti 
mately  succeeded,  just:  as  the 
of  the  second  column  had  ar: 
The.  result  of  this  admirable 
was  the  capture  of  1 000  raer 
d?*aft  horses,  and  14  cannonj 
of  the  enemy   killed,   |>esid& 
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destruction  of  the  large 
artillery.    The  general  oi 
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colonel,  and  several  horses 
long  the  prisoners.  This 
enterprise  reflects  great 
n  the  Russian  generaL 
nrgh  and  other  papers  to 
ult.  bring  aQcounts  of  the 
[  Bautzen,  and  Wurtseen, 
erentfrom  the  statements 
i  in  the  French  papers.^— 
Fair  of  the  19th,  instead  of 
^  loss  admitted  by  Bona- 
appears  that  Lauriston's 
12,000  men  was  routed ; 
je  divisions  of  Ney's  corps 

0  engaged;  and  that  the 
tit  was  a  complete  victory 
irt  of  the  allies,*  wlio  took 
s  of  cannon,  1500  prison- 
two  general  officers,  and 

Ij  dispersed  a  column  of  ' 
m.  In  the  bsrttle  of  the 
Bautzen,  the  French  were 
in  all  their  attempts  to 
5  position  of  the  allies ; 
battle  was  renewed  widi 
test  fury  at  four  o'clock 
morning,  the  21  st.  The 
jgan  by  attacking  the  left 
^  the  allies ;  but  this  was 
feint  to  cover  their  main 
j;ainst  the  centre  and  the 
.n  the  centre  he  was  re- 
ith  great  slaui;^hter",  where 
s  had  a  most  formidable 
which  did  dreadful  execu- 
)n  the  assailants.  On  the 
ap>pears  to  have  been  suc- 
General  Blucher  com- 
here,  and  was  driven  fron^ 
on.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
dvantage  obtained  by  the 
and  even  this  was  coun- 
ced  by  a  forward  move- 
tlie  allied  left  wing,  which 
d  the  French  from  pressing 
ther  on  the  right.  Night 
end  to  the  conflict;  and 
the  result  of  the  combined 

1  the  right  and  centre  of 
s  was  to  make    such  a 
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change  in  their  position  as  render* 
ed  it  advisable  for  them  to  remove 
from  the  field  of  baule,  yet  they 
took  up  a  new  position  at  a  «sbort 
distance,  in  tlie  greatest  order,  and 
ready  for'  anotlier  contest. — That 
the  French  ultimately  gained  the 
victory  in  these  battles,  mere  is  no 
doubt,  because  they  remained  in 
possession  of  the  fleld  of  battle^ 
from  which  the  allies  retreated ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
itself  a  barren  triumph.  Bonaparte 
acknowledges  a  loss  of  11, 000  or 
]2,00()  n^en,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  has  no  trophies  to  boast  of;  he 
says,  he  could  take  no  colours, 
because  the  allies  always  carry  ^ 
them  off  the  field  of  battle  !  and 
he  only  took  19  cannon,  because 
he  wished  to  spare  his  cavalry. 
These  reasons,  so  curious,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  unusual  in  a 
French  account  of  a  battle,  evident* 
ly  show  that  tlie  victory  in  itself 
was  of  little  value.  It  is  remark- 
able also,  that  he  does  not  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  allies,  or  state  his 
having  taken  any  prisoners,  except 
wounded.  The  number  of  the 
wounded  of  the  allied  force  is  said 
in  a  vague  manner  to  be  about 
18,000  men,  of  whom  10,000 
were  prisoners.  The  rest,  he  ad- 
mits, had  been  carried  off  by  the 
allied  army  in  carriages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  was  unable 
to  pursue,  and  that  the  allies  re- 
treated at  their  leisure  and  in  good  * 
order.  On  the  22d  an  affair  took 
pt^ice  at  Reitzenbach,  in  which  the 
allies  were  defeated. 

There  is  a  sort  of  theatrical 
display  of  Bonaparte's  sensibility 
on  the  occasion  of  this  tremendous 
waste  of  human  blood,  which  is 
intended,  we  suppose,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  French  public 
from  his  sanguinary  ambition* 
.Ain9ng  those  who  were  mortally 
(D  4)  wounded 
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tronnded  was  Dtuxxr,  the  son  of 
a  scnveiier,  :%f>d  for  many  years  a 
servile  attendant  on  the  tyrant,  who 
in  rexjara  had  created*  him  dnke  of 
Fnulj,  To  t])b»  person,  inhlsladt 
i»omeats»  Bonapfine  paid  a  con- 
solatory visit ;  aad  the  poor  dying 
ti^retch  is  described  as  carrying  his 
adolHtion  and  serviftty  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  grave ;  much,  like 
Pope's  courtier,  who  expires  utter- 
ing his  customary  compliment*^ 
••  If  where  I'm  going  I  can  serve 
you,  sir."  The  scenes  however,  is 
too  much  for  the  tender  nerves  of 
Bonaparte;  and  he,  who  could 
behold  unmoved  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  so  many  thousands  of 
his  felloW'Creatures,  for  no  other 
object  but  to  gratify  his  lust  of 
power,  this  emblem  of. ferocious 
yind  unrelenting  cruelty,  is  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  and  retires 
to  his  tent  to  indulge  tlie  luxury  of 
grief  alone. 

But  pur  readers  shall  receive 
the  narration  in  the  hmguage  of 
the  Moniteur :  "  As  soon  as  the 
posts  were  placed,  and  the  army 
had  taken  its  divouaqtusf  the  em- 
peror went  to  see  the  duke  of  Friuli. 
He  found  him  perfectly  master  of 
himself,  and  showing  the  greatest 
sang  fro'uL  The  duke  offered  his 
hand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.—'*  My  mihdle  Tift^^ 
said  he  to  him,  *has  been  conse- 
crated to  your  service ;  nor  do  I 
regret  its  loss,  bat  for  the  use  it  still 
might  have  been  of  to  you!' 
— *Duroc.!'  replied,  the  emperor, 
**  there  is  a  life  to  come :  it  is  there 
you  are  going  to  wait  for  me,  a^  d 
wheitJ  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again!'— '•Yes, sire!  but  that  will 
not  he  yet  thrse  thirty  years,  when 
you  will  hcve-  triumphed  over  yttir 
enemies,  and  rraiized  all  the  hopes  of 
our  country.-^ I  hcve  lived  an  honest 
ptaff^I  have  nothing  to  reproach  mjr- 


self  mth-^I  tkavB  a  An^ier  hh 
nu^-^owr  majesty  <tviU  fil  the  plact 
a  father  to  her  !  '-—The  emper 
graspinj^the  rigltthand  of  the  grt 
marshafy  remained  for*  a  qusu- 
of  an  hour  with  his  head  redti 
on  his  rigikt  hand  in  deep  s3eo 
The  great  marshal  was  the  fi 
who  broke  this  silence.  *  Ah  I  si 
cried  he,  *go  anoay  ;  this  sight  gi 
youpmnP  The  emperor,  supporti 
himself  on  the  duke  of  Dalma 
and  the  errand  master  of  the  hoi 
quitted  the  duke  of  Friuli,  withi 
being  able  to  say  any  more  d] 
these  words :  *  Farewell,  fhenf 
friend P  His  majesty  returned 
kis  tenty  nor  would  he  receive  a 
person  the  whole  of  that  night." 

AIt.MlSTlCE. 

A  suspension  of  arms  was  agr< 
to  on  the  1st  inst.  and  finally, 
the  4th,  the  armistice  was  signe 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  having  p 
viously  taken  place.  It  is  to  last 
iheSOth  of  July  ;  six  days,  notice 
the  recommencement  of  hostilii 
is  to  be  glv^n ;  and  the  besieg 
fortresses  are  to  receive  provi&ic 
every  ^sq  days.  The  terms  J 
such  as  serve  amply  to  show  tl 
Bonaparte,  with  all  his  boasting 
late,  has  not  been  able  to  diet 
conditions  to  the  allies ;  who,  on  i 
contrary,  have  procured  an  advj 
tageous  line  or  demarcation  \ 
their  armies,  at  which  they  will 
able  to  receive  all  necessary  si 
cours.  As,  however,  the  Fret 
reinforcements  have  the  lesser 
stance  to  march,  we  should  suppi 
tlie  armistice  necessarily  most 
voitrable  to  France,  if  we  did  i 
recollect  a  decree  of  the  empe 
of  Russia,  dated  December 
comnianding  a  levy  of  300,( 
men,  who  were  to  be  dra\ 
throughout  the  whole  empire, 
one   month  from  that  date«    i 
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three  months  for  the  collect* 
I  training  ofthis  force,  it  would 
ij  to  march  about  the  mid* 
April;  and  it  is,  probably, 
Tj  to  allow  more  than  two 
[  for  die  aviera^e  length  of 
irch  from  ^he  di£Eeicnt  pavts 
empire,  if  this  calculation 
It,  it  is  plain  that. none  of 
roops  could  have  been  with 
ssian  army  when  the  armis- 
s  signed  ;  and  yet  it  is  pro- 
bat  all  will  have  joined  be- 
}  conclusion. 

head^quarters  of  die  allies 
emoyed,  immediately  after 
nature  of  the  armistice,  to 
ibach,  twelve  mik^Heyond 
dnitss.  The  commmder.in- 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  at 
ibach  :  and  geherals  Witt- 
n  and  Blucher,  in  front  of 
Inltz.  Bonaparte  arrived 
iden  oh  the  morning  of  the 
md  in  the  evening  he  re- 
the  Danish  minister.  He 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  capi- 
remained  there  on  the  13th. 
I  lOth,  marshal  Ney  was  at 
I  5  Mortier  at  GlOgau  ;  Vic- 
5w)ssen  ;  and  Oudmot  upon 
itiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia 
Berlin  si()e. 

missioners  on  both  sides 
!en  appointedj  to  negotiate 
r  of  peace ;«  generals  Schoa- 
md  Kutusoffon  the  part  of 
peror  of  Russia  and  king  of 
,  and  generals  Dumoutier 
ihault  on  that  of  Bonaparte, 
ave  met  at  Ncwmarkt.  The 
»r  of  Austria  set  out  on  the 
June  from  Vienna  for  Bohe- 
d  was  immediately  followed 
minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
Vfettemich ;  a  circumstance 
f  suffident,  we  should  ima- 
)  show  that  negotiation  is  the 
)f  his  journey. 


SWCDEM. 

The  treaty  between  our  govern* 
ment  and  that  of  Sweden  sdpulate& 
that  we  shall  assist  the  views  of 
Sweden  by  a  naval  co-operation,  if 
necessary,  in  obtaining  possession 
of  Norway;  cedes  to  that  power 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
grants  a  subsidy  of  1,000,0001^ 
sterling.  Sweden,,  in  returii,  agrees 
to  contribute  30,0(D0men  to  join  the, 
Prussian  arm^,  and  grants  a  rjeht  of 
entrepot  for  British  eoods  and  colonial 
produce,  in  Briti£  or  Swedish  ves- 
sels, to  the  ports  of  Gottenburgh^ 
Carlsham,  and  Stndsund,  on  pay-  > 
ment  of  a  duty  of  one  per  cent* 
ad  valorem  :  possession  of  Guada- 
loupe to  be  delivered  to  Sweden  ia 
the  month  of  August  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  or  three  months  after  the 
landing  of  Swedish  troops  on  thft 
continent. 

F&AircE. 

4.  A  large  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Bordeaux,  called  die 
Four  Squares^  was  set  on  fire  ii^ 
April  last.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  eflpbrts  of  the  people  of  the 
commune,  the  flames  destroyed 
houses,  bams,  cattle,  growing 
crops,  and  timber,  along  a  surface 
of  22  miles  in  extent,  and  12  broad* 

ITALY. 

From  Palermo  it  is  staged  that 
a  cessadon  of  hostilities  had  taken 
place  between  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ment and  Murat  kingj  of  rfaples  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  friend- 
ly  intercourse  had  taken  place  with 
tne  islands  in  the  bays  of  Gaeta 
and  Naples,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  soon  be  extended  to  the  con- 
tinent. The  .(foiiiecture  is,  that 
Murat,  immediately  on  his  retura 
to  Naples  after  the  disastrous  re-  ■ 
treat  from  Russia,  carried  his  dis* 
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gost  of  BotMparte  so  far  as  to  make 
proposktoni  to  lord  William  1^- 
tincky  the  result  of  which  has  been, 
jl  material  approximation  towards 
an  amicable  understanding  between 
tiie  two  goTemments. 

SPAIK.  « 

Dispatches  from  the  marqnis  of 
Welling^n  exhibit  ah  auspicious 
opening  of  the  campaispi  in  the 
peninsula.  His  force  is  divided 
Into  three  parts,  of  which  the  cen- 
tre, composed  chiefly  of  light 
trpops,  is  hteded  by  lord  Welling- 
ton himself.  With  these  he  lias 
pushed  on  to  Salamanca,  aijd  once 
itiort  delivered  that  famous  uni- 
versity from  the  modem  Vandals. 
Villat  had  barely  time  to  evacuate 
ft,  with  the  loss  of  300  of  his  rear- 
j;nard,  who  were  cut  off  by  lord 
Wellington's  entering  the  town  at 
fiill  gallop.-— The  rignt,  cdnimand- 
ed  hj  sir  Rowland  Hill,  includes 
enly  one  division  of  British*  It  is 
Sfioving  up  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  his  lordship,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douro.  But  the  grand  and 
Judicious  feature  of  the  j5an  is,  the 
thrc^nngthe  main  body  of  the  ar- 
my on  the  north  of  the  Douro,  at 
Braganza;  from  whence,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Gra- 
bam,  it  will  .proceed  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  riy^r ;  thus  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  across  it,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  through  ail  this  part  of  its 
coorse,'  is  rugged  and  precipitous, 
and  completely  commands  the 
southern  side.  Hence  the  French 
had  confidently  reckoned  on  an 
a^dvantage,  which  the  present  plan 
has  entirely  defeated  ;  and  it  is 
•  presumable,  th«it  no  serious  obstacle 
ean  be  opposed  to  the  junction  of 
the  allied  army  in  or  near  Valla- 


doltd,  which  was  Calculated  to  tab 
^ce  on  the  8th  instant. 

Besides  the  capture  of  Salaman 
ca,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy' 
rear*9uard,  Zamora  has  been  pos 
sessea  by  our  troops :  and  govern 
ment  is  also  ifi  possession  of  ac 
counts  of  lord  •  Wellington  havinj 
entered  Toro  on  the  2d  instant. ' 

AMSRICA.    " 

Accounts  fiom  Halifax  brfnj 
intelligence  of  the  British  town  an( 
port  of  Little  York,  the  capital  c 
Upper  Canada,  having  been  cap 
tured  on  the  36th  of  April  by  th 
American  general  Dearborn,  will 
5000  men,  assisted  by  aWval  fore* 
under  i^Jinmodore  Chauncey.  29* 
militia  and  Indians  were  madepri 
soners,  and  a  quantity  of  store 
were  found  in  the  place,  Th 
American  brigadier-general  Pik 
and  200  of  his  troops  were  kille 
by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  i 
one  of  the  batteries.  Fifty  of  th 
British  artillery-men  are  also  sai 
to  have  been  killed  by  it. — Genen 
Sheaffe  retired  with  bis  reguls 
troops. 

According  to  private  account 
general  Dearborn  and  his  arm 
had  since  been  compelled  to  evacc 
ate  Little  York. 

Halifax  papers  to  the  12th  nl 
stare,  that  general  Proctor  ha 
defeated  the  Americans  *  with-  tb 
loss  of  1000  killed  and  wounded. 

A  serpent,  of  a  speciej»  suppose 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  Histor 
of  Barbadoes,  to  have  been  extin* 
for  more  than  100  years,  was  lati 
ly  fotind  on  that  island :  it  was  1 
feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  girth  ;  an 
had  killed  several  head  of  cattl 
by  enfolding  its  body  roimd  the 
throat,  and  suffocating  them  : 
displayed  extraordiniry  s^gadt 
in  eluding  search,  neter  choosic 
iihidinj 
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iing-place  which  had  notseveo 
openings  remote  from'  each 
r^  and  from  wheuce  it;  usually 
ped.  Its  ^powers  of  mobility 
I  incredible,  distancing  the 
test  dogs,  and  clearing,  at  a 
id,  a  space  of  14  feet.  Many 
he  negroes,  from  the  sagacity, 
tness,  and  coura^  displayed 
the  animal,  considered  it  as 
lated  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  be- 
to  regard  it  with  veneration  : 
as  killed  in  the  act  of  bringing 
1  its  young,  8  miles  from  tlie 
where  it  was  first  seen,  and 
re  it  had  su&cated  a  heifer, 
he  .American  papers  depict  in 
ag  colours  the  alaim  that  per- 
?s  almost  every  part  of  the 
t. — Havre  de  Grace,  in  Mary- 
,  has  been  burnt  by  our  squa- 
i — Elk  town  was  expected  to 
e  the  same  fate — Charlestown 
in  great  consternation.  A 
ling  had  been  eiTected  near 
;imore,  and  admiral  Warren  is 
^d  to  have  been  on  the  6ch  be- 
that, city,  and  preparing  tcr 
ibard  it. 

IRELAND. 

.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined 
:le,  that  had  the  late  catholie 
ression  bill  been  approved  and 
ied,  it  would  have  failed  of 
:iliating  Ireland,  or  being  re- 
ed as  a  boon  by  the  catholics  : 
At  a  general  meting  of  the 
nan  catholic  prelates  of  Ireland, 
I  this  day.  May  27,  1^13,  the 
I  reverend  Richard  O'Reilly, 
D.  president,-^  Resolved  una- 
ously.  That  having  seriously 
uined  tha  copy  of  the  bill  now 
progress  through  parliament, 
porting  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tsi  of  the  civj^  and  military  dis- 
li&catious  under  which  his  ma- 
fs  Roman  catholic  subjects  la- 
r,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 


declare,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
clauses  or  securities  therein  con- 
tained, are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Romam 
catholic  church,  and  with  the  free 
exercise  of  our  Teligion««-Resolved 
unanimously.  That  without  incur- 
ring the  heavy  gUilt  of  schism,  we 
cannot  accede  to  such  regulations  ; 
nor  can  we  dissemble  our  dismaj 
and  consternation  at  the  conse- 
<}uences  which  such  regulatfonsi 
if  enforced,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce. R.  O'Reilly,  Pres." 

MURDEa    OF^MR.    AKD  MRS.  THOff* 
SON  BONAR  AT  CH18ELHURST. 

?•  This  murder  equals  th^  most 
atrocious  which  have  disgraced  the 
country.  On  Sunday  evening. 
May  30,  Mr.  Thomson  Bonar  went  - 
to  bed  at  his  usual  hour:  Mrs. 
Bonar  'did  not  follow  him  till 
two,  when  she  ordered  her  female 
servant  to  call  her  at  sevexu 
The  servant  at  the  appointed  time 
went  into  the  bed-room,  and  found 
Mr.  Bonar  mangled  and  dead  upoa 
the  floor,  and  her  lady  wounded, 
dying  and  insensible  in  her  bed. 
The  footman,  Philip  Nicholson, 
came  express  to  town  for  surgical 
assistance,  and  to  give  information 
at  Bow-street,  He  performed  die 
journey  in  40  mijiutcs,  though  he 
stopped  three  times  on  the  road  to 
drink  as  many  glasses  of  rum.  Mr* 
Ashley  Cooper  arrived  with  aU% 
possible  dispatch,  but  it  was  too  ^ 
late ;  Mrs.  Bonar  expired  at  one 
o'clock,  having  been  during  the 
whole  of  tb«  previous  time  insciw 
sible.  The  linen  and  pillow  of  the 
bed  in  which  Mrs.  Bonar  lay  \^ere 
covered  with  bloody  as  was  also  the 
bed  of  Mr.  Bonar.  They  slept  ia 
small  separate  beds,  but  placed  so 
close  together  that  there  was  scarce 
roonrto^ pass  between  them.  The 
interval  of  floor  between  the  beds  was 
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tibmX3fSt  a  stream  of  bloody  About 
i^en  o*clo<;k  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Bonarjnn.  arrived  from  Fevershan)» 
trfaere  he  was  on  duty  as  colonel 
cf  the  Kent  local  milhia.  He 
fttshed  up  sialrSy  exclaiming,  '^  Let 
B>e  see  my  father;  indeeqflmust 
see  him/*  It  was  impossible  i6 
detain  him  ;  be  burst  into  the  bed- 
chamber, and  immediately  locked 
the  door  after  him.  Apprehen- 
ttons  were  entertained  for  his  safe* 
ty,  and  the  door  was  broken  open, 
when  he  was  seen  kneeling  with 
dasped  hands  over  the  body  of  his 
father.  His  friends  tore  him  away, 
tottering'  and  faintine,  into  an  ad* 
joinmg  chamber*— Tm  unfortunate 
subjects  of  this  narration  had  re» 
fided  at  Chiselhurst  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ;  their  mansion  is  called 
Camden^place,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  spot  from  which  the 
late,  lord  Camden,  who  resided 
there,  took  his  title.  Mr.  Bonar, 
we  feam,  was  upwards  of  70  yeaars 
old.  Perhaps  scarce  a  man  exists 
m  whose  praise  a  more  generally  fa- 
vourable testimony  could  be  borne. 
Both  he  and  his  lady  have  died 
regretted  b^  aJU  ranks  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  residence. 

'During  Monday,  Nicholson  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  it 
was  alleged  that,  before  he  had 
siven  information  at  Bow.street, 
he  had  c;one  to  a  man  named  Dale, 
and  «aia  to  him  ^  The  deed  is  done. 
You  are  suspected ;  but  you  are 
ilot  in  it/  Dale  was  taken  up  and 
examined,  but  clearly  proved  an 
tflf^r.  From  this  and  other  collate- 
ral  circumstances  the  lord  mayor 
was  induced  to  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  Nicholson* 
l^hen  examined  by  sir  C.  Flower, 
tie  was  in  such  a  drunken  state  that 
no  rational  answer  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him.— The  corpner*s 
JQ(y,  after  a  most  patient  investl« 


gation,  returned  a  verdict  of  If^/m 
murder  against  Nicholson  ;  but  the 
evidence  has  become  moch  less  in< 
teresting  since  the  subsequent  am« 
ole  confession  ef  the  murderer, 
While  the  coroner  was  ,readinQ 
over  the  depositions  to  the  seversu 
witnesses  for  their  assent  an^  sig< 
nature,  Nicholson  was  permitted 
to  go  into  a  water-closet  in  the  pas 
sage  leading  to  the  hall,  attendee 
by  two  of  the  officers,  and  the  mo 
ment  he  was  released,  he.  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor  which  he  had 
oreviously  concealed  in  his  breeches. 
He  bled  so  copiously,  that  it  wai 
supposed  he  could  not  live  manj 
minutes  j  but,  fortmiately,  Messrs, 
Roberts  and  Hott,  surgeons,  oi 
Bromley,  were  in  atten<&nce,  an<i 
the  latter  gentleman  seized  the  ar- 
teries,  and  contrived  with  his  nxerc 
grasp  to  stop  the  blood  till  th< 
wound  could  be  sewed  up. 

On  the  7th,  in  consequence  oi 
the  numerous  visitors  (among 
wbom  were  Ibrd  Castlereagh,  lord 
Camden*  and  lord  Robert  Sey- 
mour) who  went  to  contemplate 
the  supposed  murderer,  Nicholsos 
showed  repeated  symptoms  of  an< 
coyahce  and  agitation.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  at  half-past-si  x^ 
Nicholson  voluntarily  reouestcd 
Mr.  i3ramst6n»  the  priest,  who  had 
been  with  him  a  short  time,  tc 
bring  Mr.  Bonar  to  him  Jmrnedl. 
ately  ;  when  Nicholson  burst  intc 
tearsy  and,  begging  pardon  of  Mr, 
Bonar,  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a 
full  confession.  Mr.  Wells  the 
magistrate,  who  resides  at  Brick* 
leySiouse,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  sent  for ;  dnd  in  his  presence 
Nicholson  made,,  and  afterwards 
sijR^ed,  a  deposition^  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  the  murderer.  The 
following  particulars  may  be  relied 
upon :  "  On  Sunday  night,  attcr 
the  grcom  left  himj  he  fell  asleep 
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pofti  a  form  in  the  senrants'  hall, 
le  room  where  he  was  accustomed 
» lie:  he  awoVe  at  three  o'clock 
f  dropping  from  the  fotm :  he 
piped  up,  and  was  instantly  seizbd 
ith  an  idea,  which  he  could  not 
'sfst,  that  he  would  murder  his 
taster  and  mistress ;  lire  was  at 
HS  time  halfmndressed  !  be  threw 
F  his  waktcoaty  and  pulled  a  sheet 
om  his  Ijedy  with  which  he  wrap-^ 
*d  himself  up;  he  then  snatched 
poker  from  die  grate  of  the  ser- 
mts*  ball,and  rushed  up-stairs  to  hU 
[aster's  roqm:  he  made  directly 
>  his  mistress's  bedy  and  jstruck  her 
^0  blows  on  the  head ;  she.neither 
»oke  nor  moved;  he  then  went 
>ttnd  to  bis  maker's  bed,  an^ 
rack  him  once  across  the  face.  Mr. 
onar  was  roused,  and,  from  the 
mfiision  produced  by  the  stunning 
olence  of  the  blow,  imagined  that 
[rs*  Bonar  was  then  coming  to 
;d^  and  spoke  to  that  effect :  that 
hen  he  immediately  repeated  the 
ow,  Mr.  Bonar  sprung  out  of 
id,  and  grappled  him  for  15  mi- 
ites,  and  at  one  time  was  nearly 
Jtting  the  better  of  him  ;  but 
dng  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
i  was  at  length  overpowered, 
icholson  then  left  him  groaning 
t  the  floor.'  He  went  down  stairs, 
ripped  himsdf  naked,  and  washed 
mself  all  over  with  a  sponge,  at 
e  sink  m  the  butler's  pantry.  He 
fxt  went  and  opened  the  windows 
'  the  drawing-room,  that  it  might 
(  supposed  some  person  had  enr 
red  the  house  that  way :  he  then 
ok  his  shirt  and  stdckings,  which 
?re  covered  with  blood  (the  sheet 
I  had  left  in  his  master's  room), 
jnt  out  at  the  front  door,  and 
ncealed  his  blot>dy  linen  in  a 
sh,  covering'  it  with  le:ives  :  the 
sh  was  opposite  the  door,  and 
t  many  yards  from  it  r  he  then 
turned  without  sd:iULting  the  outer 


door,  and  went,t9  die  sepranis*  hall  5 
he  opened  his  window  Gutters  zvA 
went  to  bed  (it  was  nbt  yet  fow 
o'clock} ;  he  did  hot  deep^  thoagli 
he  appeated  to  be  asleep  wheii 
King  came  for  the  purpose  of  wak* 
tng  ni^  at  half  pa$t  six  o^^locl^ 
He  stated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
fier,  that  tio  person  whatever  was 
concerned  wit^  him  in  diis  horrid 
aeed ;  and  to  a  <]uestion  that  was 
put  to  him,  whether  he  had  anj 
associate,  he  answered.  How  could 
he,  when  he  never  in  his  ]ife,l>efore 
the  moment  of  his  jumping  up  from, 
the  form,  entertained  toe  mooght  qf 
murder?  He  can  assign  no  motive 
/or  what  he  did ;  he  had  no  en- 
mity or  ill-will  of  any  kind  agaiA^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar«  This  depo-  ^ 
sition  was  regularly  given  before 
the  magistrate,  and  attested  by  Mr^ 
A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Herbert  Jenner, 
the  rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Hott» 
and  Mr.  Bonar.  Nicholson  had 
been  drinking  a  great  quantity  cf 
the  beer  of  the  house  during  dbi 
Sunday;  and  though  it  Is  not  stated 
that  he  was  intoxicated,  yet  the 
quantity  might  have  had  some  ef- 
fect on  his  senses.  Search  was 
made  for  the  linen,  and  it  was  found 
in  a  laurel  bush  close  to  the  hou»^ 
covered  with  leaves,  except  about 
two  inches ;  the  stockings  were  very 
bloody,  and  the  shirt  was  also  rent 
almost  to  rags  about  the  neck  and 
front.  Nicholson,  who  before  the  con- 
fessionlooked  gloomy  and  fierce  and 
malicious,  has,  since  that  perioc^ 
been  perfectly  calm,  and  has.  even 
an  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  coan* 
tenance. 

Nicholson  states  that  Kis  parents 
were  Irish,  his  father  a  protestan^ 
his  mother  a  catholic ;  he  way 
bom  and  bred  in  Ireland,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  12rfi  light  dra- 
goons in  January  last  on  account 
oi.  z  broken  wri4t|  and  entered  t)ie 
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service  of  the  City  remembrancer ; 
from  whence,  about  three  "weeks 
before  he  committed  the  horrid 
deed,  he  entere4  the  family  of  Mr. 
Bonar.  He  is  a  man  about  the 
middle  height  (five  feet  six  inches), 
not  bulky,  but  well  set  and  mus* 
cular.  His  countenance  bears  in  it 
a  decided  resolute  character ;  but 
its  features  are  neither  unfavour- 
able nor  unpleasing.  His  age  is  29 
years. 

MUR.DBR  OF  MRS.  STEPHENS. 

7.  Mrs.  Stephens,^  an  elderly  wi- 
dow, woman,  who  kept  a  chandler's 
shop  within  200  yards  of  the  Castle 
inn  at  Woodfora,  was  found  mur* 
dered  this  morning.  The  murder 
must  have  been  cpmmitted  late  on 
Satnrday  night  the  5th  inst.  Her 
skull  was  dreadfully  fractured,  and 
her  'throat  cut ;  her  pockets  emp- 
tied, a  quantity  of  money  taken 
from  the  till,  and  her  watch  miss- 
ing. A  man  of  the  name  of  W. 
Comwell,  v/ho  had  been  employed 
as  an  ostler  at  Woodford,  was  ta- 
ken into  custody  on  the  16th,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  given 
the  watch  to  a  publican  as  satis» 
faction  for  a  debt.  On  being  taken 
into  custody,  he  acknowledged  that 
it  had  been  in  his  possession,  that 
he  found  it  on  Sunday  morning 
after  the  murder,  at  four  o'clock, 
close  to  the  pond  near  the  Castle- 
inn,  where  he  went  to  get  water  for 
his  horses.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Stephens's  shop 
on  Saturday,  the  evening  of  the 
'murdpr,  and  had  seen  her  in  her 
ehop  dhovLt  nine  o'clock  previously 
to  her  shutters  being  put  up.  Se- 
veral other  suspicious  circumstances 
being  brought  to  light  before  the 
magistrates,  the  prisoner  was  fully 
committed  for  trial. 

8.  An  inquisition  was  held  at 
UptoQ-upon*Severn>  on  the  bodies 


of  Henry  Weed,  a  corporaT  in  t 
2d  foot,'  Joseph  Taylor,  Geor 
George,  and  William  Heming,  i 
crui'ts  in  the  same  regiment,  ai 
Wm.  Pumphrey  jun.  a  waterms 
It  appeared  that  eight  young  m« 
of  whom  the  five  already  nam 
formed  a  part,  took  a  fi^ermai 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  going 
Hanley  quay  and  back  by  wat 
They  were  returning  from  this  < 
cursion,  when  Pumphrey  rock 
it,  in  order,  as  he  observed, 
frighten  the  recruits.  In  con 
quence  of  this  folly,  die  boat  fill 
with  water  and  sunk.'  Two  of  t 
party  swam  to  shore,  procured  i 
other  buat,  and  rowed  witfi  th 
hats  in  search  of  their  companio 
who  had  been  carried  a  consid 
able  distance  by  the  force  of  i 
current.  Only  one  was  preser\ 
by  tilts  assistance.  It  appears 
be  clearly  ascertained,  that  Pu 
phrey  was  alone  to  blame.  He  v 
a  good  swimmer,  and  would  hi 
saved  himself,  liad  not  the  corpo 
held  him  fast  by  the  collar,  in 
convulsions  of  death,  and  there 
prevented  him  from  using  the 
cessary  exertion.  The  jury  retiin 
their  verdict — Accidental  dea 
occasioned  by  Pumphrey  rocki 
the  boat. 

9.  In  the  evening  the  ej 
ern  part  of  the  county  of  Glam 
gan  was  visited  by  a  storm  of  n 
hail,  and  thunder,  more  destruct 
in  its  effects  than  any  within 
collection.  The  torrents  of  i 
washed  down  the  banks  in-  mJ 
places  on  the  high  roads  ; 
hailstones  measured  three  inc 
round.  The  rev.  Dr.  Lisle, 
St.  Pagan's,  is  a  very  considera 
sufferer,  five  walls  having  b 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
wards  of  10,000  squares  of  g 
broken  in  his  extensive  hot-hoi 
and  graperies.  A  neighbour 
i  bn 
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Tose  about  six  feet  in  a  qnar- 
an  hour,  and  the  water  made 
ach  ihrougl)  his  house,  al- 
ii situated  on  an  emtaence. 
fn-house,  the  seat  of  the  ton. 
.  Grey,  was  completely  filled 
rater,  and  two  or  three  men 
learly  drowned  in  one  of  the 
;,  the  water  having  rushed  in 
them  with  such  rapidity,  that 
vere  immediatelv  up  to  their 
before  they  could  reach  the 

At  Court-ar-alla,  the  seat 
B.  Rous,  esq.  every  window 
>rolcen ;  an^  at  many  odier 

considerable  injury  was 
\  bridges  and  trees  were  wash- 
iwn»  the  garden  crops  in  the 
ion  of  the  storm  are  every 
I  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
ng  com  much  damaged. 

(^VBEN   OF    SICILY. 

The  following  has  been  pul> 
as  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
Y  the  queen  of  Sicily  to  lord 
ick,  in  consequence  of  the 
i  of  the  late  attempt  to  reco- 
>r  influence  in  die  island,  un- 
retence  of  re-establishing  her 
nd  on  the  throne : — 
3rd  Bentinck, — Notwlthstand- 
be  present  extraordinary  and 
liar  proceeding  of  your  court 
ce  me,  the  queen  of  the  Two 
•s,  by  birth  archduchess  of  Au- 
to abandon,  after  an  union  of 
five  years,  the  king  my  spouse, 
[iyfamily,and  to  retire  into  my 
•  country,  under  the  specious 
alse  pretexts^— sometimes  of 
retended  correspondence  with 
jmmon  enemy,  (an  enormous 
nny !  of  which  I  defy  any  one 
ing  die  slightest  valid  proof,) 
sometimes  me  violent  propen- 
I  betrayed,  as  it  is  said,  to 
e  obstacles  to  the  projects  of 
English  government  to  change 
Ousdttttioa  under  wliich  Sicily 


has  existed  so  many  ages-;  notwltb- 
standing  I  am  very  far  from  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  th^ 
British  government,  of  which  God 
has  rendered  me  quite  independent 
by  birth,  I  do  not  feel  less  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  the  order 
it  pFQscribes ;  since  this  submtssioa 
appears  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  interests  of  xny  famil^»  to 
wnich  having  devoted  myscU  du- 
ring the  whole  of  my  toilsome  ca- 
reer, I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  this 
last  sacrifice,  though  h  may,  per- 
haps, cost  me  my  life.  I  declare 
tlien  to  you,  my  lord,  and  through 
you  to  your  court,  that  to  this  con-  . 
iideration  only>  and  not  to  any 
other,  I  yield,  and  I  am  ready  to 
set  out  towards  the  end  of  this 
present  month,  to  return  to  the  <lo- 
minions  of  the  emperor  of  Aostria, 
my  august  kinsman  and  nepliew^ 
I  must  decline  going  to  Sardinia^ 
as  T  do  not  choose  to  be  separated 
from  every  branch  of  my  family, 
and  as  at  xiiy  \im&  of  life  tie  se- 
paration must^be  expected  to  be 
final :  I  wish  likewise  to  avoid  dy- 
ing in  a  foreign  land.' 

"  I  wish  tbat,  ia  malkmg  the  ar- 
langements  for  my  returti  to  my  na- 
tive  country,  the  voyage  may  be  ten* 
dered  as  short  and  as  little  toilsome 
as  possible :  my  age,  and  my  health 
destroyed  by  twenty  years  of  pains» 
of  chagrin^,  and  of  persecutions  of 
every  kind,  do  riot  leave  me  eveu 
the  hope  of  terminating  this  jout*- 
ney.  In  submitting  to  this  act  of 
violence,  as  I  cannot  nor  ought  not 
to  forget  what  is  due  to  my  birdi 
and  rank,  I  demand,  I  claim  the 
previous  execution  of  die  foUowinr 
conditions;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
my  lord,  that  you  will  both  consent 
to  and  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  them. ' 
«*  1 .  That  an  arrangement  shall 
be  made  to  secure  to  my  creditors 
payiueiX  of  their  d&^xydg^  not  be* 

ing 
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ing  winmg  to  quit  Scily,  and  faH 
la  so  sacred  a  duty.  I  demand 
^dso  that  measures  shall  be  taken 
for  the  restitution  of  my  diamonds, 
which  are  deposited  in  die  bank  of 
f alermo* 

"  f .  There  shall  be  delivered  to 
jfae,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  expanses  of  a  journey 
flo  long  and  so  remote  as  1  shall  be 
comp&ed  to  undertake*  with  a  re- 
dnue  befitting  the  rank  in  which 
providence  has  placed  me. 

««  3.  Tliat  there  shall  be  secured 
to  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  sustain 
this  rank  ip  the  country  to  which  I 
shall  retire,  and  that  it  shall  be 
faid  every  six  months  in  advance. 

•*  4.  That  permission  to  depart 
shall  be  granted  to  every*  person 
vhom  I  maybe  willing  to  attach 
to  my  service,  and  to  that  of  my 
son  Leopold,  who  accompanies  his 
unfortunate  mother  |  and  that  those 
who  receive  pay  from  me,  or  pen- 
sions from  the  Sicilian  government, 
shall  receive  aQ  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  transmitted  wherever  I 
may  reside. 

"5.  Lastly,  that  there  shall  be 

t laced  at  my  disposal,   a  frigate 
elongiiig  to  the  king,  a  corvette, 
and  uie  necessary  transports,  on 
board  which  my  retinue  and  my  . 
may  be  embarked  ;   and 
to  have  the  ai 


equipage 
I  request 


jt  to  make  all  ntctesary  and  ( 
venient  arrangements  which  r 
be  required.  If  you  have  hith( 
demonstrated  extreme  persevera 
and  firmness  in  obliging  ine 
make  a  sacrifice  of  my  existeno 
have  reason  to  hope,  my  lord,  i 
without  you  depart  from  the  on 
of  your  court,  you  will  maim 
the  same  character  in  order  to 
sure  the  last  days  of  a  princess, 
victim  of  all  kind  of  misfortui 
and  to'  whom  your  govemm( 
and  the  English  nation  itself,  i 
one  day  or  other  render  the  jasi 
that  she  merits. — I  transmit  ] 
this  letter  by  the  hands  of  gen< 
Macfarlane,  to  whom  I  owe  in6i 
gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  d 
cate  manner  in  which  he  has  bo 
himself  towards  me,  and  wb 
makes  me  desirous  of  continu 
to  receive  through  him  any  furt 
explanations  of  this  painful  gfi: 
I  beg  you  will  oflFer  itiy  com 
ments  to  lady  Bentinck,  whose  f( 
ing  heart,  I,  Sim  persuaded,  pa 
cipates  and  deplores  my  unmeri 
suiferings. 

**^/n7, 1813.'' 

COURT    OF    king's    BBNCH. 

Budd  v.FouIis. 

June  12. — ^The  attorney-gene 
stated^  that  this  action  was  brou^ 
'"as  treasurer  of  i 


ippointment    by  the  plaintiff,  a 
of  tlie  captain  of ,  the  frigate,  for    college  of  physicians,  to  recover 


my  particular  tranquillity,  being  in 
freat  dread  of  travelling  by  sea.-— • 
Y  have  reason  to  believe,  mf  lord, 
that  you  will  find  nothing  but  what 
is  reasonable  and  convenient  in  my 
demands,  the  execution  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  journey  as 
long  as  it  is  toilsome,  and  to  which 
Tour  government  compels  me. 
Your  instructions^  accoroing  to  my 
"information  from  England*  ar6  to 
make  use  of  your  influence  over 
ihe  SiciUan  governments  to  dispose 


penalty  of  500/.  from  the  defenda 
tor  keeping  more  than  one  lunai 
she  not  having  a  license  from  t 
commissioners  appointed  by  i 
14th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  49.  As  the  h 
now  stood,  with  the  exception 
the  great  public  charities,  no  hoi 
could  be  kept  for  the  n^eptioo 
lunatics,  without  the  guards  es 
blished  by  that  act.  They  we 
under  the  superintatidance  of  t 
college  of  physician^  liable  to 
visited  bj  mmbtm^  (hat  b(k 
appoist 
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ed  for  jrfiat  purpose,  and  no 
i  coul<l  be  received  without 
tificate  from  a  physician, 
lught  the  public  much  in- 
to the  college,  for  having 
need  this  ^action.  It  was 
ity  to  bring  it ;  and  he  did 
ibt '  but  the  jury  would  be 
1  enforcing  tnis  salutary  act 
•  verdict.  This  action  was 
ight  bya  common  infbrmer, 
nerally  a  depraVed  and  idle 
lerely  brought  an  actioh  for 
advantage  ;.  but  it  was 
by  the  learned  body,  for 
lie  good,  and  the  penalty 
;o  to  the  funds  of  that  body, 
to  any  individual.  It  might 
tliat  defendant  had  not  the 
f  paying  so  large  a  penalty: 
■ilutary  a  law  ought. not- to 
a  dead  letter,  and  it  was  at 
iod  most  necessary  to  en- 
;  for  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
e  keeping  of  unlicensed 
or  the  reception  of  lunatics 
>me  quite  a  trade  in  the  en  vi- 
:he  metropolis,  and  in  them 
d  that  many  persons  were 
p  who  ought  not.  He  had 
d  that  a  person  at  the  head 
public  hospitals  owned  the 
eci)mraehded  the  patients, 
ived  the  profits.  No  per- 
d  lawfully  keep  a  house  for 
ption  of  lunatics,  without  a 

He  would  prove,  by  a 
who  had  been  called  in  to 
e  of  a  lady  in  ah  unsound 
lat  three  unfortunate  luna- 
e  confined  in  defendant's 
\.nd  how  were  ihey  treated  ? 
n  the  great  pubhc  instil u- 
ported  by  the  hand  ot  ch:i- 
ire,those  unfortunate  beings 
3plied  with  every  comfort 
>le  with  their  situation;  but, 

be  expiKced  in  a  habi  ta- 
re the  only  object  was  to 
inoch  money  by  theii'  re- 


sidence as  possible,  these'  three  un- 
fortunate ladies  were  fastened  to  i 
table  with  strait  waistcoats  upon 
them,  unable  to  lift  their  hands  to 
wipe  their  mouths,  whenever  the, 
tnisiress  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  her  house,  or  whenever  she 
might  choose  to  go  out  to  take  the 
air.  How  many  persons  might  be 
placed  in  the  ss^e  dreadful  situa- 
'  tion,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Un- 
less the  jury  would  do  their  duty,"" 
in  vain  had  the  legislature  enacted 
the  safeguard  of  visitors, — inyain 
might  that  court  grant  a  wpt  of 
habeas  corpus,— ^n>  vain  was  a  cer- 
tificate required,  if  any  troublesome 
relation  might  be  dragged  to  an  un- 
licensed house,  which,  from  being 
unknown,  could  not  be  the  object 
of  any  of  those  restraints. 

A  verdict  was  given   for  the    - 
plaintiff.  - 

BOW-STREET. 

June  15.— It  having  been  ascer- 
tained that  Mrs,  Stephens,  who  had 
been  murdered  at  Woodford,  had 
been  robbed  of  nearly  a  new  silver 
watch,  and  that  the  maker  was 
Thomas  Ridley,  of  Woodford, 
No.. 1 544,  and  this  description  hav- 
ing been  pretty  generally  adver-» 
tised,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  tracing 
it  out,  and  of  leading  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  murderer. 

On  Wednesday  a  man  of  the 
name  of  William  Cornwell,  who 
some  time  since  worked  as  an  ostler 
at  the  Red  Lion  inn  yard  in  Hol- 
born,  but  had  left  that  neignhour-  . 
hood  about  two  months  since  in 
consequence  of  being  in  debt,  called 
in  at  the  Sun  public-house  in  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  The 
landlady,  Mrs.  Davis,  upbi  aisled 
him  ior  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
without  paying  his  score  he  oved 
her.  He  replied,  sl^e  need  '  ot  be 
surprised  if  he  paid  her  before  he 
(E)  left 
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left  the  house  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after  he  propr^ed  to  Mr,  Davis,  the 
landlord,  to  give  him  his  watch  ff>r 
^IL  byntt-Tio\e,  ^nd  in  clciii"  off  his 
KOre   of  fourtten  shillings,      Mr- 
Davis    dechiied     the    proposition, 
saying,  he  had  not  get  a  one-pound 
note  to  spare.   Com  well  aftci  Witrds 
proposed  to  give  hia  watch,  which 
IS  worlli  5/.  to  uke  Mr.  Uatjs's  old 
metal  watch,  which  proves  only  to 
be  worth  about  twelve  shillings,  and' 
clear  his  score,  provided  he  woidd 
Sive  him  half  a  crown  ;   which  Mr* 
Davis    agreed    to,    and   they   cr- 
changcd  watches.,  MrpDn-vis  told 
a  cusiomer  of  the  exchange  he  had 
made,  and  showed  him  the  watch. 
The  latter,    on  Monday  morning 
early,  having  read  the  advertise- 
ment  describing  the  watch  Mrs, Ste- 
phens had  been  rubbed  of  at  the 
time  of  the  mitrder,  called  again 
upon  Mr*  Davis,  and    i(?und    the 
watch  exactly  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion*   Mr,  Davis,  in  consequence, 
gave  information  at  ihe  above  office 
cf  the   discovery*     incjumes  were 
then  made  respecting  Cornwdl;  and 
k  was  ascertained  that  on  'iVednes* 
^ay  morning,  previous  to  his  going 
'  lo  Mr.  Dav»s*s  house,  he  I\ad  been 
at  the  Red  Lion  and  Axe  and  Caie 
inn-yards,    in    Holborn,  and  had 
offered  tlie  watch  for  sale,  or  to  ex- 
change it,  but  could  not  succeed* 
VicLery  was  dispatched  in  a  cl):dse 
10  Woodford,  attended  by  West- 
brook,  one  of  the  ptitnlc^  it  beii^c^ 
understood  that  Cornwall  was  at 
work  there.  In  the  evening  Vic  kery 
rettirned,  to  town  with  Comivell  in 
liis  custody,  when  the  business  un- 
derwent KU  investigation  of  three 
hours,  from  eight  o^clocl;  till  eleven, 
.  The  officer  leagued  that  CornwcU 
I  "was  in  the  employ  of  Mr*  Patiin- 
,   gale,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wood- 
ford itage  coaches,  as  an  ostler,  and 
h^d  i-ovked  for  him  during  the  last 


five  or  sir  weeks.     Corn  well  ' 

tlicn  at  work  in  a  hay -field,  aboi 

mile  and  a  half  from  Wnodfc 

Vickery  ptoceeded   after  him, 

found  him  on  a  cart,  loading 

Vickery  told  him  he  had  a  wan 

aguiuschim, and  desired  himtoc( 

down;  which  he  very  readily  ( 

The  patiole  proceedci4  to  hand 

hini,  and   Vickery  mentioned 

watch,      Corriwell    mcknowled 

that  it  had  been  m  his   possess 

but   stated,    that  he  found  it 

Sunday  morning  after  the  mur 

at  fonr  o'clock p  close  to  the  p< 

near  the  Castle  inn*  when  he  ^ 

to  get  water  for  hi^  horses. 

acknowledged,  however,    that 

did  not  tell  any  body  of  his  ( 

during  the    Sunday,   i^or  on 

Monday  J  although  he  had  thei 

ceitained  that  it  was  Mrs.  Stephi 

watch.     He  confessed  Uiat  he 

bt-en  at  Mrs,  Stephens's  shop  or 

Saturday  evening  of  the  inui 

at  id  had  seen  her  in  ht^r  shop  al 

nine  o'clock,  previous  to  lier  s 

teis  being  put   up. — Vickery 

him  in  the  custody  of  die  pat; 

while  he  went  and  searched  hish 

ings  and  stables.     He  lodged 

cottiiger^s  bur  a  shore  distance  i 

the  house  of  Mrs,  Stephens,  Vf 

he  found  he  slept  with  a  man  oi 

name  of  W  inte]  fiood.  He  ascerta 

the  clothes  and  other  thh.gs  bel 

in;;  to  Corn  well,  and  stized  tl 

Vickery  then  proceeded  to  the 

bles  tvhich  Coir, well  had  tl^e 

oL     On  a  corn- bin  he  found  a 

of  corded  breeches  which  Iiad 

dcntly  been  stained  widi  a  cons 

able  quantity  of  blood,  parties 

on  one  of  the  thighs,  and  had  i 

been    washed  without  soap, 

being  but  pariiniUy  cleansed. 

another  part  of  the  stable  he  f( 

a  jacket,  which  bad  been  wa 

in  a  similar  way.^   He  took  al 

things  to  ComwcU,  ^  thft  C 
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who  owned  them  all  except 
icket,  which  he  said  was  his 
r's,  but  he  occasionaUy  wore 
e  stains  on  it  were  wiih  some 
e  washed  some  horses'  mouths 

The  blood  on  rhe  breeches 
ccasioned  by  bleeding  a  horse, 
v^hat.and  a  new  coarse  blue 
rere  found  in  his  lodgings  ; 
rmer  he  said  he  bouf^ht  on  the 
ly  morning  after  the  murder, 
'.  Savilie,  a  hatter  in  Wood- 
and  paid  him  with  a  1/.  Bank 
\g^land  note ;  the  new.  blue 
le  purchased  for  1/.  when  he 
I  London,  on  Wednesday,  in 
Mghbourhood  of  Clare  mar- 
jt  could  not  point  out  where, 
ote  he  paid  for  the  hat  with, 
i  he  had  h,ad  in  his  possession 
ree  months,  and  the  note  he 
ised  the  coat  with,  he  had 
^him  since  Ian  harvest. — As 
/ere  leaving  Woodford,  tliey 
d  the  chaise  at  the  door  of 
aville,  the  hatter,  who  recoU 

selling  the  hat  to  Corn  well 
?  Sunday  morning  after  the 
?r,  but  had  not  gorthe  1/. 
e  received  from  him:  he  had 
unately  parted  with  it  that 
ut  had  no  doubt  he  could  get 
in,  and  could  identify  it  from 
particular  marks  in  red  ink 

ThomaJ Davis,  the  landlord 
Sun-  public-hpuse  in  Gaie- 
attended  during  the  exami- 
,  nnd  identified  tiie  person  of 
isoner,  also  the  old  metal 
found  on  him  by  Vickery, 
e  been  the  same  he  exchanged 
!  watch  belonging  to  the  late 
Stephens,  which  was  proved 
her  property  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
itchmaker,  of  Woodford. 
I  prisoner  belinved  in  a  very 
nt  manner,  appearing  in  a 
tied  laugh  or  grin  during  the 
of  the  ezaxnination. 


On  Mr*  Read  asking  him  what 
he  had  to  8ay,  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  himself  up  to  nine  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to 
the  murder,  wlien  he  stopped  short, 
and  s:xid  he  would  answer  no  more 
questions. 

Cornwell  persisting  in  refusing 
to  answer  any  more  questions,  or 
to  give  any  further  account  of  him- 
self than  up  to  nine  o'clock  of  die 
night  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  Stafford  read  over  to 
him  what  he  had  taken  down  of 
'  what  lie  had  said,  and  he  corrected 
some  trifling  errors.  He  was  then 
asked  if  he  chose  to  sign  the  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  taken 
down  in  writing  of  what  he  had 
said  respecting  his  conduct,  which 
he  did,  and  was  committed  to  tlie 
house  of  correction,  for  further 
examiiiation. 

Cornwell  is  a  native"  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  was  born  within 
about  six  -miles  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  He  is  about  24?  years 
of  age.  He  was  employed  a  fevr 
years  since  by  Mr.  Moore,  at  the 
J^ve  and  Gate  inn  in  Hoibom, 
and  left  there  about  two  years  silice 
with  Mr.  Moore.  Some  time  after 
that  he  returned  t©  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  employed  at  the 
Red  Lion-  inn  in  Holbom,  when 
he  contracted  several  debts,  for  one'' 
of  which  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  request  in  Fulwood's  rents, 
Holbom,  and  not  paying  tlie  in- 
stalments as  ordered  by  the  court, 
an  execution  was  issued  j  to  avoid 
being  aiH-ested  on  whith  he  left  his 
place  and  London  about  two 
months  since.  He  went  to  Wood- 
ford, and  got  work  there  about  Eve 
or  bix  weeks  since.  For  an  account 
of  his  trial  sec  page  (90), 

ROBBERY  OP  THE  NORWICH  MAIL. 

For  some  titne  the  Norwich  mail 
(i:.2)  has 
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has  been  repeatedly  robbed  of 
bankers'  and  other  valuable  parcels 
to  an  iibmense  aipount.  Mr.  Cal4- 
welly  the  mail  contractor,  has  ex- 
erted himself  in  every  possible  way 
to  discover  the  depredators.  One 
of  ihe  parcels  sent  by  the  mail  by 
Messrs.  Oakes  and  Co.  bankers  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  directed  to  their 
agent  in  London,  contained  exche- 
quer billsy  notes,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, to  the  amount  of  13,000/. 
Some  of  the  notes,  after  a  little 
time  had  elapsed,  were  traced  to 
the  porter  employed  at  Bury,  con- 
nected with  the  mail.  By  the  con- 
tinued exertions  of  Mr.  Caldwell, 
the  mail  contractor,  a  number  of 
persons  in  connexion  with  each 
other  have  been  discovered  to  be 
concerned  in  carrying  on  the  de- 
predations. Codlin,  the  book- 
keeper at -Hertford,  has  been  detect- 
ed in  being  •connected  with  the 
porter  at  Bury,  and  the  circum- 
stances proved  against  them  are 
deemed  siifficient  to  commit  them 
both  to  Norwich  castle  for  trial. 
A  parcel  tdntaining  gold  watches 
and  jewellery  goods,  sent  by  a  jew. 
cllcr  in  London  to  on^  of  the  same 
trade  in  Norwich,  did  not  arrive  as 
directed.  One  of  the  watches 
which  were  in  this  parcel  was  lately 
•traced  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Mann,  a  respectable  cabinet-maker 
at  Hertford.  The  account  he  gave 
of  having  possession  of  the  watch 
was,  that  he  had  purchased  it  of  his 
apprentice,  Tliomas  Maslin,  who 
had  since  run  away  from  his  service, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  He  was  afterwards 
traced  to  London.  On  Tuesday, 
Pearkes,  the  Bow-street  officer,  ap- 
prehended him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bcthnal  Gtten. 

"  £»£CUT10K. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Robert 


Kenneit,  for  having  forged  a  drs 
for  2,0J)0/.  on  the  firm  of  sir  Ric 
Carr  Glynn  and  Co.  was,  pursua 
to  ])is  sentence,  executed  in  the  O 
Bailey.  The  unhappy  man  w 
brought  upon  the  sca£Fold  at  eig 
o'clock,  dressed  in  a  plain  sUit 
mourning,  and  attend.ed  by  the  < 
dinary  of  Newgate,  with  whom 
remained  a  few  minutes  iti  prayc 
during  this  short  and  awful  peri 
he  appearied  to  be  perfectly  resi^ 
ed  to  his  fate,  which  he  met  wi 
becoming  fortitude.  Some  furtl 
particulars  of  the  antecedent  1 
and  connexions  of  the  above  pers 
may  be  learnt  by  reference  to  t 
Parliamentary  Debates  of  1 809, 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Yor 
horn  which  it  appears  that  Kenn 
engaged  tor  advance  the  sum 
70,000/.  to  his  royal  highness  ^p 
annuity,  with  the  additional  c^or 
deration  of  a  place  to  be  obcaii 
for  him  the  said  Kenn^tt  utider^ 
vemment.  The  negotiation  v 
ultimately  broken  off,  on  inie 
■  gence  that  Kennett  was  not  a  m 
to  be  trusted. 

Admiralty-offi 
Captain  Capel,  of  the  La  Hoei 
senior  officer  on  the  Halii 
station,  has  transmitted  the  f 
lowing  letter  to  J.  W.  Crok 
esq.  detailing  the  brilliant  captt 
of  the  An^^"C5Wi  frigate  Che 
.    peake : — 

Shannon^  ffalifax^  June  6, 18 

Sir,  1  have  the  honour  to  infoi 
you,  that  being  close  in  with  B 
ton  light-house,  in  his  majest 
ship  under  my  command,  on  the 
inst.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seei 
that  the  United  States*  frig: 
Chesapeake  (whom  we  had  & 
been  watching)  was  coming  out 
the  harbour  to  engage  the  Sba 
non.  I  took  a  position  betwe 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Codi  and  th 
-    hov«- 
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B*^o  for  him  to  job  us — the  ene- 
came  down  in  a  very  handsome 
iner,  having  three  American 
^n^  flying ;  when  closing  with 
le  sent  down  His  royal  yards.  I 
:  the  Shannon's  up^  expecting 
breeze  would  die  away.  At 
'  past  five  P.  M.  the  enemy 
led  up  within  hail  of  us  on  the 
board  sideband  the  battle  began, 
I  ships  steering  full  under  the 
ails.  After  exchanging  between 
and  three  brdadsidesy  the  ene- 
s  ship  fell  on  i>oard  of  us,  her 
en  channels  lockiii^  in  with  our 
-rigeing.  I  went  forward  to  as- 
^in  her  position ;  and  observing 
the  enemy  were  flinching  from 
r  guns^  I  gave  orders  to  prepare 
boardings  Our  gallant  bands 
Dinted  to  that  service  immedi- 
f  rushed  ui,  under  their  respec- 
officersyupon  the  enemy's  decks, 
ing  every  thing  before  them 
I  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy 
[e  a  desperate  but  disorderly  re- 
ince. 

'he  firing  continued  at  all  the 

p-ways  and  between  the  tops ; 

m  two  minutes  time  the  enemy 

s  driven  sword  in  hand  fron(i 

y  post.     The  American  flag 

hauled  down,  and  the  proud 

British  union    floated  trium- 

nt  over  it.     In  another  minute 

r  ceased  firing  from  below,  ^nd 

ed  for  quarter.     Thft  whole  of 

service  was  achieved  In  fifteen 

lUtes  from  the  commencement 

he  actioti. 

hav«to  lament  the  loss  of  m;^ny 
ny  gallant  ship-mates,  but  they 
exmting  in  their  conquest. 
Aj  brave  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
ttt,  was  slain  in  the  moment  of 
tory,  in  the  act  of  hoisting  the 
tish  colours ;  his  death  is  a  se- 
e  loss  to  ithe  service.  Mr#  Aid- 
D|  (he  pursert  who  had  spiritedly 


volunteered  the  charge  of  a  party 
of  small*  arms  men,  was  killed  at  hi$ 
post  on  the  gangway.  My  fi^thful 
old  clerk,  Mr.  Dunn,  was  shot  by 
his  side.  Mr.  Aldham  has  4eft  ^ 
widow  to  lament  bis  loss.  I  request 
the  commander  in  chief  will  recom- 
mend her  to  the  protection  of  mv 
lords  commissioners  ,of  the  admi^ 
ralty. 

My  Veteran  boatswsun  Mr.  Ste- 
phen has  lost  an  arm.  He  ^ught 
under  lord  Rodney  on  the  12di  of 
ApriL  I  trust  his  age  and  servicer 
will  be  duly  rewarded. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Sam- 
well,  a  midshipman  of  much  merit, 
is  the  .only  other  oiScer  wounded 
besides  myself,  and  he  Qot  danger- 
ously. Of  my  ff  allant  seaman  and 
marines  we  baa  twenty-three  slaia 
and  fiftyrsix  wounded.  I  subjoin 
the  names  of  the  forn(ier.  No  ex*^ 
pressions  I  can  make  use  of  can  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  my  vali^n^ 
officers  and  crew:  the  calm  cou- 
rage they  displayed  during  the  can- 
nonade, and  the  tremeadous  pre* 
cision  of  their  fire,  CQuld  on}v  b^ 
equalled  by  the  ardour  with  which 
they  ru»hed  to  the  assault.  I  re- 
commend them  all  warmly  to  the 
protection  of  the  commander  in 
chief. 

Having  received  a  severe  s^bre 
wound  at  the  first  onset,  whilst 
charging  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
had  rallied  on  their  forecastle,  J 
was  only  capable  of  giving  com- 
mand till  assured  our  conquest  was 
complete)  and  then  directing  second 
lieutenant  Wallis  to  take  charge  of 
the  Shannon,  and  secure  the  prison- 
ers, I  left  the  third  lieutenant,  Mr« 
FalBner,  (who  had  headed  the 
main  deck  boarders,)  in  charge  of 
the  prize.  I  beg  to  recommend 
these  officers  most  strongly  to  the 
commander  in  chicf^s  patronage, 
(ES)  tor 
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for  the  gallantry  they  displayed 
during  the  action,  and  the  sjcill  and 
judgement  they  evinced  in  the  anx- 
ious duties  which  afterwards  de- 
volved upon  them. 

To  Mr.  Etough,  the  acting  mas- 
ter, I  am  much  indebted  tor  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  conn'd  the 
ship  into  action.  The  lieutenants 
John  and  Law,  of  tlie  marines, 
bravely  boarded  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  divisions. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize 
every  brilliant  deed  performed  by 
my  oflScers  and  men  ;  but  I  must 
mention,  when  the  ship's  yard-arms 
were  locked  together,  that  Mr. 
Cosnahan,  who  commanded  in  our 
main^top,  finding  himself  screened 
from  the  enemy  by  the  foot  of  the 
top  sail,  lay  out  at  the  main-yard-arm 
to  fire  upon  them,  and  shot  three 
men  in  that  si  tuation.Mr.  Smith,who 
commanded  in  our  fore-top,  storm- 
ed the  enemy's  fore-top  from  the 
fore-yard-arm,  and  destroyed  all 
the  Americans  remaining  in  it,  I 
particularly  beg  leave  to  recom* 
mend  Mr.  Etough,  the  Acting  mas- 
ter, and  Messrs.  Leake,  Clavering, ' 
Raymond,  and  Littlejohn,  midship- 
men. This  latter  officer  fe  a  son 
of  captain  Littlejohn  who  was  slain 
in  the  Berwick. 

The  loss  of  th^  enemy  was  about 
seventy  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded..  Among  the  former  were 
the  four  lieutenants,  a  lieutenant  of 
marines,  the  master,  and  'many 
other  officers.  Captain  Laurence 
is  since  dead  of  his  wounds. 

The  enemy  came  into  acti  on  with 
a  complement  of  440  men :  the 
Shannon,  having  picked  up  some  re- 
captured seamen,  had  S30. 

The  Chesapeake  is  a  fine  frigate, 
and  mounts  49  guns,  eighteens  on 
her  rhain-dcck,  two-and-thiriies  on 
her    quarter-deck   and  forecastle. 


Both  ships  came  out  of  action  r 
the  most  beau  ifiil  order,  their  rig 
ging  appearing  as  perfect  as  if  the 
had  only  been  exchangini^  a  salute 
(Signed)     P.  B.  V.  Brokf 

To  captain  the  hon.  T.  Blade 
Capel,  Sec,  Halifax. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  killed  o 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Shannon. 

POLICl, 

On  Monday  W-as  brought  up  t 
Bow-street  a  juvenile  depredatoi 
only  thirteen,  of  interesting  appeal 
ance  >ind  easy  address.  He  ws 
dressed  like  a  midshipman,  and  gaij 
his  name  as  Charles  John  CHflFord 
hut  it  appeared  that  he  had  assume 
various  names*  .  He  was  charge 
with  feloniously 'stealing  a  gol 
watch  and  a  silver  table  spoon  trot 
the  house  of  Mrs.  MacNiel  s 
Knightsbridge.  It  appeared,  ths 
a  short  time  since  the  jprosecmri 
met  the  prisoner  in  Fleet-stree 
when  he  introduced  himself  wit 
a  very  graceful  bow,  and  made  ir 
quiries  after  her  health.  The  pre 
secutrix  replied,  he  had  the  advar 
tage  of  her.  He  answered,  he  ha 
the  honour  of  nteeting  her  a  £e\ 
months  back  at  lady  Seymour'j 
The  prosecutrix  assured  him  h 
was  mistaken,  and  tliat  she  had  nc 
been  at  lady  Seymour's.  Howevei 
his  genteel  appearance  and  mannex 
indu<?ed  her  to  inquire  of  him  t 
what  sliip  he  belonc[ed  ?  He  re 
plied,  he  was  a  midsinpman  belong 
ing  to  the  Namur  lying  at  the  Norc 
and  that  his  name  was  Charle 
Thomas  Leigh,  a^id  thatlHs  fathe 
was  first  lieuienant  of  the  ship 
They,  walked  and  talked  togethe 
till  they  came  to  the  residence  o 
the  prosecutrix,  when  she  asked  hin 
to  wiilk  in.  He  was  talkative,  an* 
particularly  amusing ;  *  he  playec 
with  th&  prosecutrix's  children.  H.i 
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^  a  second  time  on  tlie  prose- 
ix,  "when  he  brought  a  boy  with 
dressed  as>  common  sailor, and 
I  ^e  was  his  servant.  He  called 
^e  third  time  last  Wednesday, 
^n  the  prosecutrix  met  him  at 
5  door  just  as  she  was  going  out, 
ie  asked  him  to  walk  with  her 
d  lier  daughter.  He  excused 
mself  by  spying  he  had  been 
liking  a  long  way,  which  hid 
ide  his  shoes  very  dirty,  and  he 
s  in  other  respects  not  fit  to  walk 
h  a  lady.  She  desired  him  to 
3  in,  and  her  servant  to  brush 
slioes,  wl>en  he  might  follow 
where  she  was  going.  While 
re,  he  went  into  the  drawing- 
m ;  and  after  he  was  gone,  a 
d  watch  and  a  silver  spoon  were 
sed  from  the  sideboard.  He 
;  suspected  of  stealing  them,  and 
i  traced  to  the  neignbourhood 
the  Surrey  theatre.  A  .pawn- 
ker*s  duplicate  was  found  on 
I,  which  led  to  the  recovery  of 
property.  A  pawnbroker  at- 
ded  and  produced  the  property, 
said  the  articles  had  not  been 
iged  by  the  prisoner,  but  by  a 
n.  The  account  the  prisoner 
^e  of  himself  appears  to  be  a 
re  fabrication,  lie  is  an  ille- 
mate  child,  who  was  abandon- 
by  his  faiher  and  mother  when 
infant,  and  lias  been  brought  up 
a  widow  woman  of  tlie  name  of 
lythes,  whose  name  the  prisoner 
umes.  She  fostered  him,  having 
eived4iim  to  Aurse,  and  refused 
send  him  to  the  parish.  The 
3r  woman  attended,  and  seemed 
|iave  as  much  affection  for  him^ 
if  he  had  been  her  own.  He  was 
sea  about  three  months,  but  had 
t  his  discharge^  He  is  well  known 
several  pawnbrokers*  shops ;  is  a 
at  frequenter  of  the  theatres,  and 
oetimes  mixes  with  the  loungers 


In  the  lobbies.     He  was  committed 
for  further  examination. 

The  royal  college  of  surgeons 
h*ive  come  to  the  following  im- 
portant resolution,  worthy  the  in- 
telligence and  spirit  of  their  profes* 
sion : 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

We,  whose  names  ire  hereunto 
subscribed,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  many  fatal  instances  of  the 
small-pox  which  have  lately  hap- 
pened, and  which  daily  occur,  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  vaiious  towns 
of  the  kingdom;  convinced  tliat 
such  events  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
consequences  of  the  support  and 
propagation  of  that  disease  by  ino* 
culation;  and  fully  satisfied^  of  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  vaccina- 
tion, from  a  consequent  sense  of 
duty  to  the  community,  do  hereby 
engage  ourselves,  to  each  other  and ' 
to  the  public,  not  to  inoculate  the 
small-pox,  unless  for  some  special 
reason,  after  vaccination,  but  to 
pursue,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  promote  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination. And  further,  we  do  re- 
coTnmend  to  all  the  members  of  the 
college^  of  correspondent  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  duty,  to  enter  in* 
to  similar  ent^agements. 

Master — Thomas  Forster. 

Governors  —  Everafd  Home, 
William  Blizard. 

Assistants  —  James  Earle,  G. 
Chandler,  Charles  Blicke,T.  Keate, 
J.  Heaviside,  Henry  Cline,  David 
Dundas,  John  Charlton,  William 
Norris,  James  Ware,  J.  A.  Haw- 
kins, F.  Knight,  Ludford  Harvey, 
William  and  John  Abemethy. 

Lincoln's-inn^fields,  1813. 

20.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  fol- 
lowing  general  orders  were  issued 
hy  lord  Wellington  to  his  army : 

The  commaoder  of  the  forces 
(£4)  has 
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has  receiTed  frequent  complaints 
relative  to  the  behaviour  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  towards 
die  magistrates  of  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  orders 
which  he  has  issued  on  this  head  : 
and  it  appears  the  more  extraordl* 
nary,  that  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  Brnish  army  should  give  cause 
for  such  complaints,  since  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  their  own  country, 
not  one  of  them  Vould  dare  to  in- 
sult or  maltreat  civil  magistrates. 

Circumstanceshave  however  aug- 
mented the  inconveniencies  which 
result  from  such  conduct ;  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces  requests 
officers  of  the  army  to  recollect, 
Aatthe  operations  of  the  army  are 
carried  on  within  the  territories  of 
friendly  powers,  whose  laws  for  the 
protection  of  persons  clothed  with 
authority  are  as  rigorous  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  every  in^ 
jury  that  is  done,  or  insult  practised, 
towards  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
government,  will  be  followed  by 
Sie  same  consequences  as  similar 
i)ehaviour  would  produce  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  commander  of  the  forces 
requests,  that  care  be  taken  to  com- 
municate these  orders  to  the  Portu- 
guese* officers  and  troops  as  well  as 
to  the  British ;  and  he  trusts  that 
the  Portuguese  will  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Spain,  that  all  classes  of  persons  are 
bound  by  the  Portuguese  laws  to 
pay  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Por- 
tugal. 

MALTA. 

A  packet  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
from  Malta  on  18th  June.  We  are 
concerned  ito  state»  that  the  hopes 
•have  been  disappoint^  which  were 
cjtpvessed  1x1  general  Oakes's  letter 
of  the  lOdi  <x  May,  with  respect  to 
the  inaladyhavix^  been  anestet). 


The  reverse  has  been'  the  cai 
Eight  days  had  scarcely  elapK 
since  the  date  of  the  letter,  wb 
the  board  of  health  found  it  nea 
sary  to  inform  the  public  that  it  ^ 
spreading,— that  seven  individai 
had  been  taken  ill  on  the  very  da 
He  imparted  this  intelligence  on  t 
18th,  and  oh  that  day  one  h 
died.  On  the  1 9th,  eight  died  a 
three  were  taken  ill ;  on  the  SO 
ten  died  and  eleven  were  taken  il 
and  on  the  21st,  the  date  of  tbe  li 
official  report,  six  died  and  five  wi 
taken  ill.  The  military  and  f 
sobers  continued  healthy.  Co 
merce  was  at  a  stand.     No  strs 

fers  were  admitted  into  La  V^ 
ut  such  as  had  urgent  business 
transact:  proper  precautions  1: 
been  uken  to  maintain  cleai 
ness  jn  the  town ;  and  subscripti< 
had  been  opened  for  the  poor  p 
sons  suffering  in  consequenceof  i 
disease. 

FIRB  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Setween  seven  and  eight  o'docl 
Thursday  morning  the  inhabita 
of  Woolwich  were  thrown  into  c 
stemation  in  consequence  of  pre 
gious  volumes  of  smoke  which 
veloped  the  whole  town.  It  i 
soon  discovered  that  the  white  he 
store-house  in  the  rope-yard  was 
fire.  The  alarm  immediately  spre 
and  the  engines  were  quickly  on 
spot.  The  dirums  beat  to  arms,: 
upwards  of  1000  artillerymen  h 
the  barracks  arrived  to  assist 
quenching  the  flames.;  but,  i 
withstanding  the  most  prompt  i 
active  exertions,  the  five  coolio 
to  burn  with  irresistible  fury 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  tbe  i 
of  this  part  of  the  Imtlding  4ell 
F^r  some  time  great  appi«Densi 
were  entertained  for  the  safety 
the  adioioiag  baildings  of  dMs  4M 
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al ;  biit  by  the  prompt  supply 
Iter,  and  the^reat  exertions  of 
liHtary,  the  flames  were  pre- 
'd  from  spreading,  ^nd  were 
mder  about  ten  o*clotk.  The 
est  intrepidity  was  evinced  by 
irtillerymen,  many  of  whom 
placed  in  the  most  peritous 
jons  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
be  flames.  The  damage  done 
have  been -considerable,  and  it 
iposed  that  several  thousand 
ds  worth  of  hemp  and  oakum 
been  destroyed.  The  cause 
f  fire  ha5  not  ^et  been  disco- 
!,  though  various  conjectures 
float  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  only 
months  ago  since  a  fire  hap- 
I  in  another  part  of  the  build- 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
re-works  exhibited  the  evening 
B  may  have  been  the  accidental 
of  the  calamity. 

JULY. 

'   RUSSIA. 

Sf.  Petershurgy  July  1 , 
he '  merchat^ts  of  this  capital 
given  a  brilliant  proof  of 
gratitude  to  the  general  of 
ry,  count  Wittgenstein,  who, 
is'  signal  exploits  in  the  last 
laign,  defended  the  northern 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
»1,  against  the  enemy's  inva- 
After  having,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  commander 
lief  of  St.  Petersburg,  receiv- 
j  imperial  majesty's  permission 
hat  purpose,  they  nave  done 
ige  to  then-  generous  defender, 
» name  of  all  the  merchants, 
aying  him  to  accept  the  sum  of 
)06  roubles,  as  a  proof  of  their 
tude  for  having  preserved  them 
iieir  propet^ty  from  the  rapacW 
the  enemy.  By  a  letter  dated 
iMi  of  Aprils  and  signed,  by 
iBCQiticrs  of  this  «Qciet  j|  the^ 


transmitted  him  a  note,  by  which 
thev  give  him  full  power  to  dispose 
of  tne  said  sum,  as  belonging  to  him* 
self,  requesting  him  to  accept  this 
weak  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 
Count  Wittgenstein  in  his  reply, 
dated  the  2d  of  June,  expressively 
returned  his  grateful  thanks,  add- 
ing, that  he  tnew  how  to  appreciate 
this  mark  of  attachment,  which  de- 
rived its  source  from  the  purest  pa* 
triotism  :  and  to  give  them  a  sincere 
proof  of  the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mated him,  he  informs  them  of  his 
resolution  to  employ  this  sum  in 
purchasing  an  estate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  in  order 
that  this  property  may  become  a 
title  to  'bind  Jiim  to  that  honourable 
Corps:  this  possession  shall  be  trans* 
mitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, without  its  being  permitted 
them  either  to  alienate  or  mortgage 
it.  It  will  (continues  he)  be  ain 
everlasting  monimient  for  my  dc^ 
scendant^,  and  incessantly  remind 
them,  that  it  is  to  the  gpnerous  gra- 
titude of  the  body  of  St.  Petersburr 
merchants  that  they  are  indebted 
for  a  bounty  which  they  are  to  en- 
joy for  perpetuity. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 
SPLENDID  VICTORY  OF  VITTORIA. 

DoivnUtg'Streiii  July  3. 

The  following  dispatches  have 
been  tliis  day  received  from  the 
marquis  of  Wellington,  dated  SaU 
vruiena,  June  22,  and  iruneun, 
June  24-. 

My  lord,  the  enemy's  army* 
commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
having  marshal  Jourdan  as  the  ma« 
jor-gcncral,  took  up  a  position,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  inst.  in  front 
of  Vittoria,  the  left  of  which  rested 
upon  the  heights  which  ^d  at  Pue« 
bla  de  Arlanzon,  and  extended 
from  thence  across  the  vsilley  of 
Zadorsii  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Arunez.' 
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Aran«B*  Thy  pccupied,  with  the 
Tight  of  the  cent're,  a  height  which  ' 
commanded  ,  ihe  valley-  of  Zadora, 
and  their  right  stationed  near  Vit- 
toiia,  and  destined  to  defend  tlie 
passages  of  the  rive^  Zadora,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  They 
liaa  a  reserve  in  rear  of  then-  left,  at 
the  village  of  Gomecha.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  through  which 
the  army  had  passed  since  it  had 
leached  the  Ebro,  had  necessarily 
extended  our  columns,  and  we  halt- 
ed on  the  20ih,  in  order  to  close  them 
ttp,and  moved'the  left  to  Margina, 
where  it  w*as  most  likely  it  would 
be  Becessary.  I  recoimoitied  the 
csemy^s  position  on  th:tt  day,  with 
zview  to  th^  attack  to  be  mnde  on 
the  following  morning,  if  they 
jsJiould  still  remain  in  ri.  We  ac- 
cordingly attacked  the  enemy  yes- 
terday i  and  I  am  hnppy  to  inform 
ypur  lordship,  that  the  allied  army 
rained  a  complete  victory — having 
2rivcn  them  from  all  their  •  posi- 
tiOQSy  and  taken  from  them  }5\ 
pieces  of  cannon,  415  waggons  of 
ammunition,  all  their  baggage,  pro- 
Tisions,  cattle,  treasure,  &c.  and  a 
considerable  number  of  prrsoners. 
The  operations  of  the  day  com- 
menced by  sir  R,  Hill  obiainir.g 
possession  of  the  heights  of  La  Pue- 
Wa,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rest- 
ed, which  heights  they  had  not  oc- 
cupied in  great  strength.  He  de- 
tached on  this  service  one  brigade 
of  the  Spanish  division  under  gen. 
Murillo,  the  otlier  being  employed 
pk  keeping  tlie  communication  be- 
tween his  main 'body,  on  the  high, 
road  from  Miranda  to  Viitoria,  and 
the  tropps  detached  to  the  heights. 
The  enemy  however  soon  discover- 
ed the  importance  of  the  heights, 
aind  reinforced  their  troops  there  to 
such  an  extent,  as  that  sir  R.  Hill 
was  obliged  to  detach,  first,  the  71st 
regUnetity  and  the  light  infantry 


battalion  of  gen.  Walker's  bri^ 
under  the  command  of  lieut.-c 
Cadogan,  and  successively  oti 
troops  to  the  same  point ;  and 
allies  not  only  gained,  but  mi 
tained,  possession  of  these  imp 
tant  heiglils  throughout  >their  o 
rartc^ns,  notwithstanding  all  the 
forts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  the 
The  contest  here  however  was  v 
severe,  and  the  loss  sus*'ained  c 
sidcrable.  General  Mur'Jlo  > 
wounded,  but  remained  in 
field  ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  h: 
to  report  that  lieut.-col.  Cadoi 
has  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
ceived.  In  him  his  majesty 
lost  an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  tr 
gallantry,  who  had  already  acqi 
ed  the  respect  and  regard  of 
whole  profession,  and  of  whoji 
niTght  be  expected,  that  if  he  1 
lived  he  would  have  rendered 
most  important  services  to 
country.  Under  cover  of  the  p 
session  of  these  heights,  sir  R.  I 
passed  the  Zadora  at  La  Puc 
an,d  the  defile  formed  by  the  hei$ 
and  the  river  Zadora,  and  attac: 
and  gained  possession  of  the  vill 
of  Sabijina  dc  Alava,  in  front 
the  enemy's  line,  which  theenc 
made  repeated  attempts  t»  reg; 
The  difficult  naiui^  of  the  cout 
prevented  the'  communication 
tween  our  different  rolumns  m 
ing  to  the  attack  from  their  stal 
on  the  river  Bayas,  at  as  early 
hour  as  I  had  expected  ;  and  it 
late  before  I  knew  that  the  colu 
composed  of  the  3d  and  7th  d 
sions,  under  the  connmand  of 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  arrived 
the  station  appointed  for  them; '! 
fourth  and  light  divisions  howe 
passed  the  Zadora  immediai 
after  sir  R.  Hill  had  pos 
sion  of  Sahijana  de  Alava, 
former  at  the  bridge  of  Nanda 
and  theiauer  at  the  bridge  of  T 
Paent 
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Puentes5  and  almost  as  soon  as 
these  had  crossed,  the  column  un- 
der the  earl  of  Dalhous««  arnved  at 
Mendonza,  and  die  thir^  divtsiont 
under  sir  T.  Pic  ton,  crossed  at  ihe 
bridge  higher  up,  followe,d  by  the 
7th  division  under  the  earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  These  four  divisions^  form- 
ing the  centre  of  the/  army,  were 
destined  to.  attack  the  heights  on 
which  the  right  pf  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre was  placed,  while  sir  R.  Hill 
should  move  forward  from  iSabiia- 
na  de  Alava  to  attack  the  left.  1  he 
enemy  however,  having  weakened 
his  line  to  strengthen  his  detach- 
ment in  the  hilla,  abandoned  his  po- 
sition in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he 
saw  oiir  disposition  to  attack  It,  arid 
commenced  his  retreat  in  good  pr- 
^  der  towards^  Vittoria.  Our  troops 
continued  to  advance  in  admirable 
order,  notwitlistanding.Uie  difficul- 
ty of  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time 
sir  T«  Graham,  who  commanded 
theleft  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
1st  and  5th  divisions,  and  generals 
Pack's  and  Bradfbrd's  brigades,  of 
infantry,  and  gens.  Bock's  and  An- 
son's cavalry,  and  who  had  been 
moved  on  the  20th  to  Margina, 
mov^d  forward  from  thence  on  Vit- 
toria,  by  the  high  road  from  that 
towntoBilboa-Hehad  besides  with 
him  the  Spanish  division  under  col. 
Longa ;  and  gen.  Giron,  who  had 
been  detached  to  the  left  under  a 
different  view  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  had  afterwards,  been  recalled, 
and  had  arrived  on  the  20th  a't  Or- 
duna,  marched  that  morning  from 
thence,  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  in 
readiness  to  support  sir  T.  Graham, 
if  his  support  had  been  required. — 
The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infan- 
try and  some  cavalry  advanced  on 
tlie  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bil- 
boa^  resting  their  right  on,  some 
strong  heignts  covering  the  village 
•f  GamanaMsuor.    BothGamar- 


ra  And  Abechuco  were  strongly  oc* 
cupied,  as  t^tes-de-pont  to  the 
bridges  over  tlie  Zadota  at  these 
places.  Gen.  Pack  with  his  Portu- 
guese brigade,  and  col.  Longa  with 
the. Spanish  division,  were  directed 
to  turn  and  gain  the  heights,^  sup- 
ported by  gen.  Anson's  brigade  of 
iight  dragoons,  and  the  5th  divi- 
sion of  mfantry  under  the  com-  " 
mand  of  gen.  Oswald,  who  was  de* 
sired  to  take  the  command  of  all 
these  troops.  -Sir  T.  Graham  re* 
ports,  that,  in  the  execution  of  this 
service,  die  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
nish troops  behaved  admirabfy.vThe 
^th  and  8th  cn^adores^anicularly 
distinguished  themselves.  Colonel 
Longa,  being  on  the  left,  took  pos- 
session of  Gamarra  Menor.  A# 
soon  as  the  hei;<hts  were  in  our  pos- 
session, the  village  of  Gamarra 
Maior  was  most  gallantly  stormed 
and  carried  by  genei^l  Robinson*s 
brigade  of'  the  5th  division,  which 
advanced  in  columns  of  battalions, 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  without  firing  a  shot* 
assisted  by  two  guns  of  m^or  Law- 
son's  brigade  ot  artillery.  The  ene- 
my suffered  severely,  and, lost  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  lieut.-gen. 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village 
of  Abechuco,  witli  the  1st  division, 
by  forming  a  strong  battery  against 
it,  consisting  of  capt.  Dubaurdieu's 
brigade  atid  capt.'  Ramsay's  troop 
of  horse  artillery  ;  and  under  co- 
.  ver  of-  this  fire  col.  Halkctt's  bri- 
gade advanced  to  the  attack  of  tlie 
village,  which  was  carried,  the  light 
^battalion  having  charged  and  taken 
three  guns  and  a  howit^^er  on  the 
bridge :  this  attack  wras  supported 
by  gen.  Bradford's  brigade  of  Por^ 
tuguese  infantry.  During  the  ope- 
ration  at  Abechuco,  the  enemy 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  repos* 
sess  themselves  of  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Maior,  which  were  gal« 

lantly 
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lantiy  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the 
5th  division  under  general  Oswald. 
The  enemy  had  however  on  the 
heights  on  the  left  of  the  Zadora, 
two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve^ 
and  it  was  ioopossible  to  cross  by 
the  bridges  till  the  troops  which  had 
moved  ttpon  the  enemy's  centre  and 
left  had  driven  them  through  Vit- 
toria.  The  whole  then  co-operated 
in  the  pursuit,  whiph  was  continued. 
by  idl  till  afiDer  it  was  dari:.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  under  sir 
T.  Graham,  and  their  possession  of 
Oam^ra  and  Abechuco^intercept- 
ed  the  eneray^s  retreat  by  the  high 
road  to  France.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  towards 
Pampeluna ;  but  they  were  .unable 
^to  hold  any  positipn  for  asufBcient 
kn^th  of  time  to  allow  their  bag* 
eage  and  artillery  to  be  drawn  off. 
The  whole  therefoi-e  of  the  latter, 
which  had  not  already  been  taken 
by  the  troops  in  their  attack  of  the 
successive  positions  taken  up  by  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  from  their 
first  position  on  Arunez  and  on  the 
Zsldora,  and  all  their  ammunition 
and  baggage,  and  every  tiling  they 
had,  were  taken  close  to  Victoria. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  carried  off  with  thom  one 
gun  and  one  howitzer  only.  The 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  con- 
sisted of' the  whole  of  the  armies  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Centre,  and 
of  four  divisions^  and  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  some 
troops  of  the  afmy  of  the  North. 
General  Foix's  division  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  was  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Bilboa  ;  and  general  Clau- 
sel,  who  commands  the  army  of  the 
North,  was  near  Logrono  with  one 
division  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
comrmandcd  by  general  Topin,  and 
g«n6ral  Vandermasen's  division  of 
8>e  army  of  the  North.  The  6th 
division  of  the  alUed  army>  under 


general  Pakenhain,  was  likewise 
sent,  having  been  detained  at  1 
dina  del  Pomar  for  three  daji 
cover  the  march  of  our  magazi 
and  stores.  I  cannot  extol 
highly  the  good  conduct  of  all 

general  officers,  officers,  and 
iers,  of  the  army  in  this  act 
^ir  R.  Hill  speaks  highly  of 
conduct  of  general  Murillo  and 
Spanish  troops  under  his  comiAj 
and  of  thatof  general  the  honour 
W.  Stewart  and  the  conde  d' A 
rante,  who  commanded  divisioi 
infantry  under  his  directions, 
likewise  mentipns  the  conduc 
lieutenant-colonel  O'Callagan,' 
maintained  the  village  of'Sabij 
de  Alava  against  all  the  effort 
the  enemy  to  regain  possesdo 
it ;  and  that  of  colonel  3r4X)ki 
the  adjutant-general's  departs 
and  the  honourable  A.  Abercioi 
of  the  quarter-master-general'i 
partment,  It  was  impossible  foi 
movements  of  any  troops  to  be^ 
ducted  with  move  spirit  andieg 
rity  than  those  of'  the  divisioi 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie,sirT,  Pic 
sir  L.  Cole,  and  bardn  C.  A 
These  troops  advanced  in  eche 
of  regiments,  in  two,  and  occas 
ally  in  three  lines ;  and  the  P( 
giiese  troops  in  the  Sd  and  ied 
visions,  under  general  Power 
colonel  Stubbs^  fed  the  march ; 
,  a  steadiness  and  gailanyy  o 
surpassed  on  any  occasion*  Gei 
C.  Golville's  brigade  of  the  3< 
vision  was  seriously  attacked  i 
advance  by  a  very  superior  i 
well  formed,  which  it  dtove 
supported  by  general  Inglis'j 
gade  of  the  7th  division  camm 
ed  by  colonel  Grant  of  .the 
These  officers  and  the  troops  u 
their  command  distinguished  tl 
selves.  Gen.  Vandeleur's  i>ri| 
of  the  light  division  was,  durinj 
advftn^e  upon  Vktoriay  dotacbi 
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the  sDppoit  of  the  7th  division ;  aiKl « 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie  has  reported 
most  favourably  of  its  conduct.  Sir 
T.- Graham  particularly  reports  his 
sense  of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  col.  Delancy,  deputy*quarter* 
master-^eiieral ;  and  from  colonel 
Bouvene  of  the  ad^utanc-general's 
department ;  and  from  th*  officers 
of  his  personal  staff;  and  from  col. 
Upton,  assistant  quarter-master- 
general  ;  and  major  Hope,  assistant- 
adjutant  with  the  1st  division ;  and 
general  Oswald  reports  the  same  of 
colonel  Berkeley  of  the  adjutant- 
general's  department,  and  colonel 
Gomm,  of  th^  quarter-master-ge- 
neral's  department.  I  am  particu* 
larly  indebted  to  sir  T.  Graham^ 
and  sir  R.  Hill,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  the  ser- 
vice intrusted  to  tliem  since  the 
commencement  of  the  operations, 
which  have  ended  in  the  battle  of 
the  21  sty  and  for  their  conduct  in 
that  battle  i  as  likewise  to  marshal 
Beresford  for  ihe  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  which  I  have  receiv- 
ed  from  him  upon  all  occasions 
during  the  late  operations.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  likewise  the 
conduct  of  general  Giron,  who  com- 
mands the  Gallician  army,  who 
mzde  a  forced  march  from  Oi<- 
duna,  and  was  on  the  ground  in 
readiness  to  support  sir  T.  Graham. 
I  have  frequently  been  indebted, 
and  have  had  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  lordship,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  quarter-master-ge- 
nera], general  Murray,  who  in  the 
late  operations,  and  in  the  battle  of 
the  21st  inst.  has  again  given  me 
the  greatest  assistance.  1  am  like- 
wise indebted  much  to  lord  Aylmer 
the  deputy-adjutant-general,  and  to 
the  officers  of  the  adjutant  and 
quarter  -  master  -  general's  depart- 
ments respectively;  and  to  lord 
Ficsroy  Somerset,  colonelCampbell, 


and  the  officers  of  my  personal 
staff^and  to  sir  R.  Fletcher  and  the 
officers  of  the  engineers.  Colonel 
his  serene  highness  the  hereditary 
prinbe  of  Orange  was  in  the  field 
as  my  aid-de-camp,  and  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and 
intelligence.  Mareschal  del  camno 
don  Luis  Wimpfen,  and  the  m-* 
tpector-general  don  T.  O'DonojUf 
and  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the 
Spanish  army^  have  invariably  ren« 
dered  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power  in  the  course  of  tliese  opera- 
tions ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity of  ^pressing  my  satisfac- 
tion  at  their  conduct,  as  -likewise 
with  that  of  mareschal  del  campo 
don  M.  de  Alava,  and  of  brigadier- 
general  don  J.  O'Lawlor,  who  have 
been  so  long  and  so  usefully  em- 
ployed with  me.  The  artillery  was 
most  judiciously  placed  by  lieut^- 
col.  Dickson,  and  was  well  served, 
and  the  army  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  that  corps.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  the 
cavalry  being  generally  engaged  ; 
'but  the  general  officers  command- 
ing the  several  brigades  kept  the 
troops  under  their  command  close 
to  the  infiantry.  to  support  them,  and 
they  were  most  active  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  after  they  had  been 
driven  through  Vittoria.  I  send  this 
dispatch  by  my  aid-de-camp  capt. 
Freeipantle,  whom  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend to  your  lordship's  protec- 
tion :  he  will  have  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing at  the  feet  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  the  colours  of  the  4th 
battalion  of  the  J 00th  regiment,, 
and  marshal  Jourdan's  baton  of  a 
marshal  of  France,  taken  by  the 
87th  regiment.  I  have  the  honour 
tobe,  &c.  Wellington. 

[A  return  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  the  Lite  operations,  and  of  the 
ordnance  and  ammunidon  cap- 
tured, fv)llowi  J 
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'  My  lord ,  the  depart  urr  of  captain 
Freeman  tie  having  been  delayed  till 
this  day,  by  the  necessity  of  making 
tip  the  returns,  I  have  to  report 
that  we  have  continued  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  whose  rear  -reached 
Pampelufta  this  day.  XVe  have 
done^them  as  much  injury  as  has 
been  in  our  power,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
'  roads  ;  and  this  day  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  baron  V.  Al- 
ien s  brigade,  and  the  1st  and  3d 
battalions  of  the  95th  regiment,  and 
major  Ross's  troop  of  horse  artiU 
lery,  took  from  them  the  remaining 

fun  they  had.  They  have  entered 
ampeluna  therefore  with  one  how- 
itzer only.  •  General  Clausel,  who 
had  under  his  commknd  that  part 
of  tlie  army  of  the  North,  and  one^ 
division  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
which  was  not  in  the  action  of  the 
21st,  approached  Vittoria  on  the 
22d,  when  he  heard  of  the  Action  of 
the  preceding  day;  and  finding  there 
the  6th  division,  which  had  just  ar- 
riv^  under  ihe  command  of  general 
E.  Pakenham,  he  retired  upon  la 
Guardia,  and  has  since  marched 
upon  Tudela.  de  Ebro.  '  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  enemy  will  continue 
their  retreat  into  France.  I  have 
detached  .general  Giron  with  the 
Gallician  aimy  in  pursuit  of  the 
convoy  which  moved  from  Vittoria 
on  the  morn  in  tj  of  the  '20th,  which 
I  hope  he  will  overtake  before  it 
reaches  Bayonne. 

Wellington. 

[We  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  give  an  account  of 
^U  the  victories  obtained  by  lord 
Wellington.] 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellington,  dated  June 24. 

1  have  the  hongur  to  inclose  a  re- 
porty  which  1  have  received  from 


gen.  Copons,  of  a  very  gattant  a 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  7th  of  May 
a  brigade  of  Spanish  troops  ui 
the  command  of  coL  Llander ; 
I  have  received  a  report  (not 
cial)  stating,  that  on  the  17t 
May  gen.  Copons  had  defeated 
enemy  in  the  position  of  •Coi 
near  El  Abisbal. 

(Translation  J 
Most  excellent  sir,  The  Go 
armies  favoui  s  the  operations  of 
which  I  have  tlie  honour  to  c 
mand.  The  2d  brigade  of  th 
division,  under  the  command 
col.  Llander,  has  completely 
stroyed,  on  the  7th  inst.  a  col 
com  posed  of  1 500  men,  comm^i 
by  the  marshal,  who  left  Puyc 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Llander's  flank,  while  he  was 
giiged  in  the  blockade  of  C 
four  officers  and  290  men  were  r 
prisoners,  12  caissons,  and  more 
500  muskets,  and  the  reductic 
the  enemy's  number  to  some 
men,  are  the  result  of  tliis  fortu 
afFaii".  Gen.  Matliieu,  with  a  c 
of  COOO  infantry,  300  cavalry, 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  under  geni 
Expert  and  Debans,  marches 
Tarragona,  for  the  purpose  of 
tecting  a  convoy.  I  followed  ' 
the  2d  brigade  of  the  1st  divii 
the  1st  of  the  2d,  the  battaJio 
the  general,  and  30  cavalry,  m^ 
a  total  of  8200  men,  On  the  re 
of  gen.  Mathieu  fromnjarcelo: 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  ai 
vantagcous  position  which  I  c 
pied  at  the  viliageof  Abiabal,  w 
I  ofFt^ed  him  battle  on  the  1 
At  half- past  seven  in  the  mor 
the  fire  began,  aniJ  soon  became 
neral  along  the  whole  line  ;  th 
tack  and  movement  of  the  en 
to  turn  my  flank  were  unavai 
At  half-past  12  he  attacked  wit! 
greatest  spirit ;  and  being  repu 
and  vigoroiidy  piirsued,  commc] 
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his  Kitrcat  m  bi^jht  of  our  val»art 
soldiers.  Thefickl remi'ii.edccveTcd 
^'iihbodie^nd  ?.rnj«.  VheeiiCVT^y's 
less  exceeded  600  kilkd,  vonnded, 
ar.d  prisGiier^.  Ore  corpnjanding 
and  five  mfericr  oiFcer s  were  among 
die  first,  and  seven  were  wounded. 
The  enemy  Ci/V.^essed  thlb  lob.-'  in  the 
viiliige,  in  which  he  left  a  part*  of 
his  wounded  under  the  charge  of  a 
French  surgeon.  My  loss  is  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  I  know 
that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  \Vhen  the  diflferent  re- 
ports are  received,  I  shall  forward 
them  to  your  excellency ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  the  hon.our  to 
giVe  your  excellency  this  informa- 
tion, God  preserve  your  excellency 
many  years. 

Francisco  de  Copoks  Navia. 
Head-  quarters  at  Villofranca,  May  18., 
8.  I'he  French  papers  contain  a 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  dated  from  the 
field  of  battle,  at  Wgrtchen,  the 
ii^d  of  May,  and  directing  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  upon  Mount 
Cenis.  On  the  front  of  the  monui- 
mert,  looking  towards  Parl*^,  aie  to 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
cantons  of  departments  on  this  side 
the  Alps.  Upon  the  front,,  looking 
towards  Milan,  to  be  engraved  the 
names  of  all  the  cantons  of  depart- 


ment to  be  erected  next  '•pring,  and 
appropriates  the  sum  of  25,000,000 
of  francs  for  that  purpose. 

M.  Gardonne,  mayor  of  the  com*  . 
mune  of  Cite,  in  France,  perished 
on  the  24  th  of  ,T«ne  in,  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Fie  was  walking  with 
some  friends  in  the  new  road  making 
from  JLyons,  about  the  hour  when 
the  workmen  usually  blast  the  rocks, 
which  liaTe  been  previously  mixied 
and  charged :  the  signal  had  been 
given  for  all  persons  to  retire:  tlie 
workmen  then  lighted  tlie  matches, 
and  retired  to  some  caves  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.  Two  of  the  mines 
exploded  with  a  loud  detonation: 
that  of  the  third  was  expected  erery 
instawt,  when,  on  a  sudden,  M.  Gar- 
donne, who  had  waijdercd  from  his 
friends,  appeared  alone  upon  the 
road,  directing  his  course  towards 
the  side  where  the  match  of  the 
mine  was  yet  burning.     Tfce  work- 
men uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  Kl.  Gar- 
donne tui  ncd,  hesitated,  being  igno- 
rant how  he  should  avoid  the  danger. 
In  an  instant  the  mine  e^fploded, 
,and  he  dija;ipearcd  among  a  load  of 
rocks,  which  hurried  him  beneath 
their  massy  fragments. 
'   12*  The  Hamburgh  papers  ap- 
prise us  ot  another' infamous  exac- 
tion made  by  marshal  Davoust  upon 


xncnts  beyond  tlie  Alps,  and  of  the  ,  the  inhabitants,  and  of  a  most  sin- 


kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  monument 
the  following  inscription. is  to  be  en- 
graved :— "  The  emperor  Napoleon, 
upon  tlie  field  of  battle  of  Wurt- 
chen,  ordered  the  erection  of  this 
monument,  as  a  proof  of  £is  grati- 
tude to  his  people  of  France  and 
It:dy  ;  and  to  transmit  to  the  most 
distant  posterity  the  reqiembrance 
of  that  celebrated  epoch,  when,  in 


\ 


gular  method  of  procuring  the  mo- 
ney. The  demand  was  an  extra^ 
ordinary  military  contribution  for 
three  months,  in  addition  to  "the 
.other  sums  which  had,  under  dif- 
ferent pretences,  been  extorted  from 
the  inhabitants.  To  procure  the 
money,  the  French  authorities  had 
persuaded  the  directors- of  the  Ham- 
burgh bank  to  advance  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens  sums  not  smaller  than 
300  marks  banco,  on  the  security  of 


three  months,  1 ,200,000  njen  rati  to 

arms,  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  such  silver  articles  as  they  might 
empire  and  of  its  allies." — Another  possess,  and  which,  if  not  redeemed 
decree  orders  the  foregoing  monu- .  within  the  stipulated  time,  were  to 
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be  forfeited.  With  this  money  they 
vere  to  pay  the  contribution ;  and 
thu5,  skould  they  remain  in  their  na- 
tive place,  they  have  no  other  pro- 
spect  than  that  of  being  ultimately 
reduced  to  bep^gary  by  their  tyrants. 
The  special  military  commission 
at  Osnabnick,  on  the  t^9th  ult.  con- 
demned to  death  Carl  Kamps,  doctor 
of  laws,  residing  at  Damme,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Ems,  for 
having  insulted  the  gendarmerie 
vs^hile  on  duty,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  issued  to  him  by  the  cohi- 
mander  of  the  gendarmerie.  The 
sentence  was  ^executed  within  24* 
hours  after  it  was  passed. 

RUSSIA. 

SL  Peierslmrg,  June  12.' 
Yesterday  the  bpdy  of  prince  Ku- 
tusoff  Smolensko  arrived  at  theplace 
appofnted  by  his  imperial  majesty 
for  its  sepulchre,  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Casan.  ITie  procession 
left  the  convent  of  St.  Sergius  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The 
burgher-corps  of  St.  Petersburg  ar- 
rived at  three  o'clock,  at  the  limits 
of  the  city,  near  to  the  river  Tara- 
konowka,  to  receive  the  venerable 
remains,  of  which  the  capital  was 
to  be.  the  dep6t.     The  nobles  and 
clergy,  accompanied  by  the  metro- 
politan, and  the  great  civil  and  mi- 
litary authorities,  followed  on  foot. 
The  people  drew  the  funeral- car  to 
the  church-door.     The  coffin  was 
placed  in  a  vault  under  the  dome. 
it  was  covered  by  the  trophies  of 
the  French  eagles  and  colours,  ac- 
companied by  th^  Turkish  trophies. 
A  genius,  with  a  laurel-crown  in  his 
hand,  hoTered  in  the  air  over  the 
hero's  corpse.     The  people   went 
there  to  render  their  last  homage  to 
the  man  of  their  affections.     The 
tomb  is  prepared  under  the  picture 
.whicli  represents  the  deliverance  of 
Moscow. 


PRUSSIA. 


A  proclamation  of  the  king 

Prussia,  dated  uhe  5tt  ult.  ^tat 

that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  h 

been  solicited  by  the  enemy;  a 

that  the  use  which  his  majesty  mei 

to  make  of  it,  is  only  co  afford  tu 

for  the  national  efforts  now  put  foi 

to  obtain  their  full  vigour,  in  ore 

that  his  people  may  be  enabl 

**  to  conquer  their  independence 

We  find,  by  another  autlientic  c 

cument,  that  the  governor  of  t 

country  between  the  Vistula  and  t 

Russian  frontier  is  actually  oblig 

to  calm  the  public  indignation  < 

account  of  the  armistice,  by  an  s 

surance,  that  it  "  will  not  lead  tc 

peace,  but  to  the  renewal  of  a  mc 

powerful  and  energefic  warfsu-e.** 

The  Prussian  government  has  < 

dered  a  return  to  be  ipade  of  j 

consecrated  gold  or  silver  vases  rsi 

in  the  churches  of  Berlin ;  in  ord< 

if  circumstances  should,  render  n 

cessary,  to  appropriate  them  towar< 

defraying  tlie  expenses  of  the  wa 

It  is  proposed,  if^  these  vases  shouJ 

be  taken  for  the  public  service,  t 

replace  theni  with  Prussian  pore 

lain,  the  manufacture  of  which  h; 

been  ruined  by  the  introduction  < 

French  porcelain. 

1 3.  The  court  of  common  counc 
having  voted  thanks  to  lord  Wellini 
ton,  his  officers  and  army,  for  thei 
skill  and  gallantry  atVittoria,  resoh 
ed  that  the  bust  of  his  lordship  b 
placed  in  the  council  chamber :  the 
also  voted  the  freedom  of  the  citj 
in  gjold  boxes  of  100  guineas  valui 
to  sir  T.  Graham^  and  sir  R.  Hill 
The  court  also  voted  the  freedon 
and  a  sword  to  capt.  Broke  of  th( 
tShannon,  with  thanks  to  his  officer; 
and  crew. 

15.  Dispatches  liave  been  reccivec 
from  lord  Wellington,  dated  Zubi 
eta,  lOUi  July — G^a.Miaa  reports  tc 

hi 
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his  lordship,  that  general  Clausel 
had  marched  froni  Saragossa  to* 
wards  Jaca.  Though  the  enemy- 
had  withdrawn  the  whole  of  their 
right  and  left  wings  into  France, 
still  three  divisions  of  the  centrej 
under  general  Gazan,  remained  in 
the  valley  of  Bastan,  of  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  keep  posses- 
sion, as  it  fs  very  rich  and  full  of 
strong  positions.  Upon  the  4th, 
Slh,  and  7th  instant,  they  were  suc- 
cessively dislodged  from  all  their 
posts  by  two  brigades  of  British 
and  two  of  Portuguese  infantry,- 
under  sir  Ro^wland  Hill,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  into  France.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  has  been  only  eight 
Idlled  and  119  wounded.  Amortg 
the  latter  is  lieutenant  Ball  of  the 
S^th  regiment. 

SIR  J.  MURRAY. 

The  following  particulars  hav6 
beens  tared  from  authority,  respect- 
ing the  unfortunate  affair  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia. 

War  Department^  July  13, 181S» 

By  letters  which  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office,  it  is  known 
that  the  allied  troops  commanded 
by  sir  John  Murray,  which  had  em- 
barked at  Alicant  in  the  last  days 
of  May,  were  landed  on  the  8d  of 
June  near  Salon,  and  immediately 
Invested  Tarragona.  Lieutenant-' 
colonel  Prevost  had  been  previously 
detached  with  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  67th,  and  a  part  of  Rollers  and 
of  Dillon's  regiments,  to  attack  the 
fort  of  St.  Philip  upon  the  Coll  de 
Balaguer.  H*  was  there  joined  by 
a  bri^de  from  the  Catalan  army ; 
captam  Adam  commanded  the 
squadron  sent  to  co-opet>ate  with 
col,  Prevost  J  and  the  great  exer- 
dons  of  the  trorops  and  seamen,  em* 
ployed  npon  this  service  under  th^ 
direction  of  very  able  officer s>  over- 
1813. 


came  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  situation  of  the  fort^  and  oblig- 
ed the  ganison  to  surrender  on  tne« 
morning  of  the  7th.  .  Lieut.  De- 
latre,  of  Dillon's  regiment,  and  one 
Spanish  officer,  were  killed,  as  were 
six  soldiers,  and  37  were  wounded. 
In  the  mean  ^ime  sir  John  Murray 
had  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona ;  but  having  intelligence  upon 
me  12th,  that  a  strong  body  of 
French  troops  had  advanced  from 
the  side  of  Barcelona  towards  Villa 
Franca  andVendrill,  and  likewise 
that  marshal  Suchet  was  npon  his 
march  from  Valencia,  sir  John 
Murray  resolved  to  raise  the  sieige* 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  tm* 
mediately  without  any  loss  of  them; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  in 
the^  advanced  batteries  some  pieces . 
of  heavy  ordnance,  of  which  the 
carriages  were  burnt. 

DENMARK. 

A  fire  broke  out  last  lAonth  at 
Soroe,  in  the  Danish  territory* 
which  destroyed  the  building  in 
which  the  academy  assembled,  a 
library  consisting  of  12,000  vo- 
lumes, and  all  the  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instruments^  be« 
sides  22  houses.  The  church  was 
the  only  building  that  escaped. 

Norway  it  suffering  under  the 
ravages  of  famine.  C?ount  Knudtt 
the  governor  of  that  country,  is 
said  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence from  despondency,  occa- 
sioned by  his  inability  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  people  whom 
he  governed.  The  army  of  30,000 
men  have  likewise  been  reduced  to 
^uch  distress  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, that  its  officers  made.applicu- 
tion  to  the  Swedish  commander, 
Vort  Essen,  who  was  upon  the 
frontier  with  16,000  men,  for  re» 
Itcf ;  'mi:ac)fi  was  refused. 

(F)  TURKEY* 
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TURKEY. 

Ismail  Bey,  the  youngest  soti  of 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantino- 
ple on  the  2d  May,  to  present  the 
grand  seipjnor  with  the  keys  of  the 
city  of  Mecca,  and  of  the  holy 
temple  of  Kaaba.  The  sultan  re- 
ceived him  surrounded  by  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  the  seraglio.  To 
celebrate  this  happy  event,  the  bat- 
teries of  the  port  and  city  fired  three 
times  every  day  for  o/ie  week. 

VICTORIES  IH  CANADA. 

Dispatches  from  general  sir  G. 
Prevost,  governor  of  Canada,  have 
brought  ihe  details  of  two  victories 
obtained  by  our  "arms  over  the 
Americans.  Both  these  victories 
were  obtained  by  forces  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  first  engagement  the  Americstns 
"were  the  assailants  :  axi  attack  was 
zpade  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
c£  May  upon  the  British  force  at 
the  Miamis,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Proctor,  by  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy ;  in  which  the  Ame- 
ricans were  completely  defeated, 
Vfith  a  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners 
computed  at  between  1,000  and 
1,200  men.  The  troops  under  col. 
proctor  consisted  of  about  450  rank 
and  file,  regulars  of  the  4*1  st  foot 
and  Newfoundland  regiment,  and 
about  400  militia,  l^e  loss  was 
13  rank  and  file  killed,  41  rank  and 
file  wounded,  and  37  rank  and  file 
prisoners.  Fiye  hundred  prisondrs 
lirere  taken  from  the  Americans,  be- 
€ides  those  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  of  which  the  number  was 
not  ascertained  wjien  the  dispatches 
were  sent  away. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  colonel  Vin- 
cent, commandmg  a  division  at 
Burlington,  at  the  bead  ojf  XiSike 


Ontario,  r^eived  intelligence 
the  enemy  had  advanced  wi 
force  consisting  of  8,500  men, 
field-pieces,  and  250  cavalry, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  attac 
his  position. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey 
ing^  been  sent  forward  with 
light  companies  of  the  king's 
49th  regiments,  advanced  clos 
ai)d  accurately  ascertained  the 
my's  position,  and  proposed  to 
Vincent  a  night  attack  on  his  a 
Col.  Vincent,  adopting  the  suj 
tion,  advanced  the  same  night 
a  detjichment  of  the  ^th  and 
regiments,  amounting  to  704 
locks.  ^  The  enemy  was  compl( 
surprised  and  routed ;  and 
camp,  with  4  pieces  of  ordns 
brigadier-generals  Chandler 
Winser,  the  first  and  second  in  ( 
mand,  remained  in  the  hands  o 
British.  The  loss  on  the  part  o 
British  was  19  killed,  113  woun 
and  52  missing. 

The  skill  and  gallantry  of  < 
nels  Proctor,  Vincent,  and  Hai 
merit  praise  and  reward, 
enemy  must,  from  the  resu! 
these  engagements,  perceive 
fuiility  of  his  attempts  to  dispo 
"Great  Britain  of  Canada.  It  is 
that  sir  James  Yeo,  on  recei 
intelligence  of  this  last  defeat, 
ed  from  York  Harbour  witli 
flotilla,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  o 
boats  employed  on  the  ezpedit 

CITY  address: 

15.  On  Thursday  the  right 
nourable  the  lord  Mayor,  the  a 
men,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and 
officers,  and  commoti  counci 
the  city  of  London,  waited  i 
the  prince  regent,  at  Car 
hoyise,  with  the  following  add 
which  was  read  by  John  Silye 
esq.  the  recorder ; 
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To  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
3Vales,  regent  of^  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
The  duttfnl  and  loyal  address  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  ^nd 
commons^  of  the  city  of  Lon-^ 
don,  in  common  council  as* 
sembled : 
May  it  please  your  royal  highness. 
We,  }iis  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  as> 
sembled,  deeply  interested  ii)  the 
late  glorious  success  which  has  at- 
tended   his  majesty's    arms,    and 
warmly  participating  in  the  univer- 
sal triumph  felt  and  expressed  on 
that  memorable  occai^ion,  beg  leave 
to  approach  your  royal  highness 
with  oar  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory 
obtained  by  field  marshal  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellington,  and  the  allied 
armies  under  bis  command,  over 
the  French  forces,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vittoria,  on  the  ^Ist  of 
June  last.     Frequent  as  have  been 
the  occasions  on  which  it  has  been 
our  duty  and  delight  to  approach 
the  throne  with  our  congratulations 
'  on  the  achievements  of  the  British 
arms  under  many  illustrious  com- 
manders, never  have  we  contem- 
plated an  event  more  grand  and 
auspicious,  or  more  admirably  cal- 
culated to   promote  the   national 
glory,  and  to  exhibit  the  British 
name  and  valour  to  the  highest 
possible  advantage.     The  consum- 
mate skill  and  prudence,  the  un- 
daunted intrepidity  and   perseve- 
rance,  so  pre-eminently  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  field  marshal 
the  marquis  of  Wellington  and  Jiis 
brav^  army,  Jind  the  signal  success 
with    which  those  qualities    have 
been  crowDed,  kave  us  only  those 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  admira- 


tion which  whilst  we  powerfully 
feel  it  is  impossible  for  the  utmost 
command  of  language  adequately 
to  express.  A  victory  so  complete 
and  decisive  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  happiest  effects  on  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  Europe  ;  and 
whilst  it  disappoints  the  counsels, 
diminishes  the  resources,  and  weak- 
ens the  energies  of  tlie  enemy,  will, 
we  trust,  more  thap  ever  unite  the 
efforts,  animate  the  exertions,  and 
inspire  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  we  and  they  are  engaged, 
and  be  the  means  of  producing  re- 
sults still  more  glorious  and  im- 
portant. We  cannot  conclude  with- 
out expressing  our  ardent  hope, 
that  that  Providence  which  has 
-watched  over  and  supported  the 
interests  of  Britain,  during  a  series 
of  unexampled  difficulties,  and 
which  has  favoured  her  so  highly 
in  the  late  conflict,  may  continue  to 
smile  upon  her  exertions,  and  pro- 
sper the  counsels  of  your  royal  high- 
ness, so  as  to  promote  and  finsuly 
secure  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  court, 

.    Henry  Woodthorpe. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high- 
ness returned  the  following  answer : 

I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 
The  victory  with  whichit  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  bless  the  opera^* 
tions  of  the  allied  army  under  its 
illustrious  commander  field  marshal 
the  mar^nis  of  Wellington^  cannot 
fail  to  have  excited,  in  every  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  efxultation  and  gra- 
titude; and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  I  receive  such  a  ; 
testimony  of  feelings  which  ani* 
mate  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
on  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
(F  2)  portant 
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portant  occasion.  Success  so  splen- 
did and  decisive,  so  glorious  in  all 
respects  to  the  arms  of  his  majesty 
and  of  his  allies,  is  calculated  to 
contribute  most  essentially  ^to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence 
of  the  peninsula  on  a  firm  and  last- 
ing foundation,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  ogr  prospects  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

WESTMINSTER  ELECTION. 

•—  Morrisy  isq.  v.  sir  F.  Burdett^ 
hart. 

This  was  an  action  by  which 
—  Morris,  esq.  high  bailiff  of 
Westminster,  sought  to  recover 
from  sir  F.  fiurdett,  bart.  the  sum 
of  225/.  being- the  moiety  of  the 
,  expense  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  in 
erecting  th^  hustings,  and  in  pro- 
viding poll  clerks,  poll  books,  &c.at 
the  last  election  of  members  to  ^erve 
in  parliament  for  the  city  and  bo- 
rough of  Westminster. 

After  much  argument  on  both 
sides,  'Mr.  Brougham  contended 
that  there  was  not  an  atom  of  evi- 
dence to  connect  the  Westminster 
election  comnuttee  with  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  attorney-general  wished  the 
case  to  be  put  in  the  strongest  form 
in  which  it  could  be  placeid  for  the 
defendant,  and  still  he  contended 
he  was  liable.  Admitting,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  not  asked  a 
nnffle  vote,  admitting  even  that  he 
had  originally  been  reluctant  to  al- 
low his  name  to  be  put  up  ;  still,^  if 
he  accepted  of  the  honour  when  con- 
ferred,  that,  he  submittedt  was  an 
assent  sufficient  to  vest  him  with 
the  character  of  a  candidate  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  such  to  sub- 
ject him  to  die  expenses  to  which 
candidates  were  legally  liable. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  the  at- 
torney-general should  have  this 
point  reserved  to  him>  whether  the 


act  of  taking  the  oaths  and  his  se: 
after  he  had  been  returned,  had  t 
effect  of  rendering  such  persoc 
candidate.  Such  act  must  be  su 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  co: 
pulsion  of  the  law,  but  could  i 
make  a  man  a'  candidate  offeri 
himself.  Here  the  defendantati 
best  was  merely  passive,  and  v 
even  absent  during  the  election. 
The  attorney-general  tbouj 
there  was  an  instance  of  a  pen 
who  had  never  taken  his  seat,  e^ 
after  his  election.  No  person  coi 
be  compelled  to  take  his  seat. 
•  Lprd  EUenborough  presumei 
call  of  the  house  might  com] 
him. 

The  attomey-^neral  said, 
house  knew  noditng  of  any  mc 
ber  till  he  had  taken  his  seat.  1 
question  was,  whether  the  dei 
dant  had  ever  acceded  to  the  havi 
been  a  candidate ;  which  he  s 
mitted  he  had  done  by  ukmg 
seat.  After  referring  to  the  d 
sionin  the  former  case  between 
same  parties,  he  contended  that 
act  of  parliament  was  perfectly 
concileable  to  his  present  argum 
the;  words  candidate  and  menmr  be 
convertible  terms. 

The  attorney-general  called  1 
Tooke,  the  high  bailiff's  deputy] 
speak  to  what  had  passed  betw 
him  and  Mr.  Brooks's  son,  the  ch 
man  of  the  Westminster  commit 
as  connecting  them  with  sir  F.  I 
dett. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  t 
however,  as  not  being  evidence;  i 
his  objection  was  sustained. 

The  attorney-general  then  ] 
posed  to  call  Mr.  Brooks  hims 
bnt 

Mrl  Brougham  objected  to 
also,  as  the  case  of  the  plaintiff 
been  concluded. 

Lord  EUenborough  was  of 
opinion}  and 
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The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited»  with 
liberty  nowever  to  have  the  non- 
siiit  set  aiide,  and  a  verdict  entered 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  sum,  if 
the  court,  on  motion  made  to  that 
effect,  ,shoald  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  mere  act  of  taking  his  seat  and 
signing  the  (est  roll  of  the  house  of 
commons  brought  the  defendant 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
,  candiiiaU^  as  used  in  the  act  in 
question. 

^      ,   N£W  PRISON.' 

The  first  stone  was  laid  opposite 
Cripplegate  church  of  the  new 
prison,  which  b  to  be  solely  appro- 
priated to  the  imprisonment  of 
^  London  and  Middlesex  debtors,  in- 
stead of  confining  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  as  heretofore  in  the 
criminal  prisons  of  the  metropolis. 
Mn  alderman  Wood,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  building,  laid  the 
stone,  attended  by  the  dukes  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, besides  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators* 

GENERAL  ILLUMINATION. 

5.  The  metropolis  was  generally 
illuminated  this  night  and  the  two 
following  in  honour  of  the  late  vic- 
tory. The  front  of  Carlton-house, 
and  that  of  Somerset-house,  exhi- 
bited one  blaze  of  light,  with  the 
name  of  Wellington  in  the  centre, 
formed  with  lamps,  and^allusions  to 
the  hero's  exploits.  The  India- 
house,  the  Mansion-house,  the  Ad- 
miralty, Apsley-house  (the  Resi- 
dence of  marquis  Wellesley),  with 
the  houses  of  the  Spanish  ambassa-< 
dor  and  of  the  Spanish  consul,  were 
illumfinated  wiia  much  taste  and 
elegance ;  and  many  individuals 
made  displays  honourable  to  their 
patriotism,  and  evincing  taste  and 
feeling. 


FETE  IN  HONOVR   OF    THE    BATTLg 
OF  VITTORIA.         » 

20.  A  grand  festival  in  nonotir 
of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  was  cele^ 
brated  at  Vauxhall.     Soon*  after 
five  neatly  1,200  people  were  as- 
sembled in  the  gardens.     The  din-     ' 
ner  was  in  the  range  of  covered 
buildings,  with  the  addition^  of  a 
temporary  saloon.     The  rotunda, 
was  filled  by  a  raised  semicircular  • 
table,  which  was  appropriated,  to 
the  royal  family,  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, the  ministers,  &c.    At 
the  head  was  placed  a  seat  for  the 
duke  of  York  as  chairman ;  and  be- 
hind was  ranged  on  raised  shelves, 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  a  vast 
quantity  of  massive  gold  and  silver 
plate  (belonging  to  3ie regent)  sur-  , 
mounted  by  ^  bust  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellington.     At  the  back  of  the 
duke's  chair,  and  a  little  before  the 
plate,  were  stationed  two  trumpet- 
ers and  a  grenadier  holding  the 
standard  of  the  lOOdth  regiment  of 
French  horse,  taken  at  Vittoria : 
the  baton  of  marshal  Jourdan  was 
disposed  among  the  plate,  and  be- 
neath lord  Wellington's  bust. .  Be-' 
sides  this  semicircular  table,  on  the  ^ 
platform  was  a  smaller  square  table, 
appropriated  to  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
dermen of  the«city,  and  their  imme- 
diate friends.     In  the  saloon  were 
three  long  tables ; ,  beyond  that,  in 
a  temporary  building   erected  a- 
mong  the  trees,  the  trunks  of  which 
served  to  support  the  roof,  appro-    j 
priately  composed  of  the  ensigns  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
were  accommodations  for  nearly 
900  persons.    The  dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
and  Gloucester,  took  their  seats  at 
the  table  about  a  quarter  past  five. 
The  diap«r  was  plain  and  cold,  ex- 
cepting turtle-soup.    The  conclu- 
sion was  announced  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  Non  Nobis,  Domine. 

(FS)  MALTA. 
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ei.  Bythe  Giornale  dl  Malta, 
of  u\c  I6th  Jsne,  it  appears  that 
the  progress  of  the  pestilential  dis- 
c  rder  preViilling  there  was  as  fol- 

On  the  9th  June  died  24  persons, 
and  26  were  taken  ill  witli  suspi- 
cious syrriptoms.  On  the  10th,  32 
persons  died,  and  23  were  taken  ill. 
On  the  Utli,  27  died,  and  40  were 
taken  ill.  On  the  13th,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  died  was  the  same, 
but  fortunately  only  14  were  taken 
ill.  Oiixthe  Uthi  36  died,  and  17 
were  taken  ill.  Yesterday,  the  l5tli, 
19  died,  and  15  weretal?en  ill. 

A  subsequent  journal  of  the  19th 
,i:eckons  518  to  have  died  from  die 
j[8th  April  up  to  that  day,  but 
thinks  Upon  the  whole,  that;  consi- 
dering the  disproportionate  size  of 
theplace.to  its  population,  together 
with  its  extensive  commerce,  the 
iiarrowness  of  some  of  the  streets, 
and  also  the  closeness  of  the  houses 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  almost 
heaped  upon  one  another,  the  pro- 
gress may  be  considered  as  slow  and 
of  lihle  co^isequence.  By  other 
accounts,  the  greatest  precautions 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  infection  ; 
and  an  expectation  was  entertained, 
that  as  the  heat  of  summer  became 
more  intei;se,  the  disease  w  ould  be 
gradually  extinguished.  Such  at 
least  is  the  usual  effect  of  the  ardent 
Mimmey  ieats  at  Alexandria  and 
other  places  of  the  Levant,  where 
the  plague  is  an  annual  visitant. 

MARGATE. 

25.  Yesterday. I  dreadful  thunder 
storm  was  tij^peritnccd  here  ;  and 
^liiicugl*  it  passed  uver  the  town 
wid.oni  injuiy^  It  vva^  pioductive  cf 
fatal  etFccts  yu  our  irnnitdiate  vici- 
nity.    A  dciikey  party,  common  at 


watering  places,  consisting  of 
gentleman,  two  young  ladiesj  ani 
two  little  boys,  had  gone  in  tfi 
evening  toRamsgate;  on  their  n 
turn  they  were  overtaken  l>y  th 
thunder  storm.  I'hey  jmmediatel 
sought  for  shelter  under  the  porci 
of  a  house  on  Chapel-hill,  and  th 
two  boys  who  drove  the  donkey 
along  with  them,  leaving  the  dor 
keys  on  the  road.  The  storm  sti 
continuing,  the  donkey  drivers  feai 
ful  lesr  the  poor  animals,  frightei 
ed  by  the  storm,  might  run  home 
vyeiit  out  to  see  if  they  were  sti 
tiiere.  They  had  scarcely  reache 
the  spot,  when  a  tremendous  flas 
of  lightning  struck  one  of  thei 
dea(!Vthrew  the  other  to  the  groun( 
scorching  his  eyes  and  arms,  an 
killed  three  of  the  donkeys.  Th 
boy,  who  is  alive, was  carried  hom< 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  h 
is  now  in  a  convalescent  stat 
There  is  a  large  hole  in  the  le 
arm  of  his  jacket  where  the  flui 
appears  to  have  entered  ;  and  h 
shirt  is  scorched  almost  to  tinder. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRA0RDINAR1 

25.  An  Extraordinary  Gazetl 
was  published  on  Sunday  last,  gh 
ing  a  detail  of  the  actions  in  Am 
rica  of  the  5th  May  and  5th  Jun( 
It  also  contained  an  account  froi 
colonel  Baynes  of  a  spirited  attac 
on  Sac  kett's  Harbour,  of, which  tl 
following  is  <in  extract; 

"  The  gun-boats  which  had  C( 
vered  our  landing  afforded  materi; 
aid  by  firing  into  the  woods  5  bi 
the  An:erican  soldier, secure  behin 
a  tree,  was, only  to  be  dislodged  b 
the  bayonet.  The^  spirited  advanc 
of  a  section  produced  the  flight  < 
hundreds  :  from  this  observatio] 
ail  firing  wa^  directed  to  cease,  an 
th«  detachment  bemg  formed^  in  ; 
regular  order  as  the  nature  of  tl 
grour 
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ground  would  admit,  pashed  for- 
ward through  the  wood  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  although  greatly  su- 
perior in  numbers,  and  supported 
by  field-pieces,  and  a  heavy  fire 
from  their  fort,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion lo  their  block-house  and  fort, 
abandoning  ,one  of  their  jjuns.  The 
division  under  colonel  Young  was 
joined  in  the  charge  by  that  under 
'major  X>ninmiond,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted with  such  spirit  and  prompt- 
nens,  that  many  of  the  enie^y  fell 
in  dieir  enclosed  {^arracks,  which 
were  set  on  fire  by  our  troops :  ^t 
this  point  the  farther  energies  of 
the  troops  became  unavailing. 
Their  block-house  and  stockad^ 
battery  could  not  be  carried  by  as- 
sault, nor  reduced  by  field-pieces, 
had  we  been  provided  with  them  ; 
the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  proved  in- 
eficient  to  attain  that  end :  light 
and  adverse  winds  continued,  and 
our  larger  vessels  were  siill  far  off. 
The  enemy  turned  the  heaVy  ord- 
xidnce  of  the  battery  to  the  interior 
jdefence  of  his  post.  He  had  set 
fire  to  thCxStore-houses  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  fort.  Seeing  no  object 
within  oUr  reach  to  attain  that  could 
compensate  for  the  loss  we  were 
momentarily  sustaining  from  the 
heavy  fife  of  the  enemy's  cannon, 
I  directed  the  troops  to  take  up  the 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  we 
had  charge3^fom.  From  this  po- 
sition we  were  ordered  to  re- em- 
bark, which  was  performed  at  our 
leisure,  and  in  perfect  order,  the 
«nemy  not  presuming  to  show  a 
single  srfdier  without  tlie  limits  of 
his  fortrei  Your  excellency  hav- 
ing been  a  v  '"ness  of  the  zeal  and 
ardent  couragL  ^f  every  soldier  in 
the  field,  it  is  urt»  -:essary  in  me  to 
assure  your  excellet*. /  that  but  one 
sentiment  animated  every  breast, 
that  of  discharging  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  their  duty  to  their 


king  and  country:  but  one  .sent!-* 
ment  of  regret  and  niortlfication 
prevailed,  on  being  obliged  to  quit' 
a  beaten  enemy,  whom  a  small  band 
of  British  soldiers  had  driven  before 
them  for  tliree  liours,  through  a 
country  abounding  in  strong  posi- 
tions of  defence,  but  not  offering  a 
spot  ot^cleared  ground  fayou  rablefor 
the  operations  of  disciplined  troops^ 
without  having  fully  accomplished 
the  duty  we  were  ordered  to  per^ 
form.'' 

27.  AmanofthenameofLeary, 
his  wife,  and  anotber  man,  were 
brought  up,  and  underwent  exa- 
mination, charged  on  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  the  man  that  was 
discovered  in  a  pond  near  Welling- 
ton-square,Gray 's  .inn-lane,on  Mon- 
day morning  last.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had 
lately  come  from  Ireland,  and  in 
company  with  his  wife  went  to 
Leary's  lodgings,  where  after  havr 
ing  drunk  ffeely,  the  prisoner,  the 
deceased,  and  his  wife,  went  out 
together.  They  called  at  a  public 
house  in  Field-lane,  where  they  had  • 
more  to  drink,  and  then  proceeded 
up  Holborn-hiU,  desiring  the  wife 
to  go  home,  and  that  tSey  would 
be  there  immediately.  The  de- 
ceased not  returning  home  the 
whole  night,  his  wife,  on  Monday 
morning,  went  to  the  prisoner 
Leary's  lodgings  to  inquire  after 
her  husband,  when  Leary's  wife 
would  give  no  information.  The 
prisoners  were*  committed  for  re- 
examination. 

Thursday  morning  James  Leary 
was  again  put  to  the  bar,  and  the 
further  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Edward  Clifford  took  place.— 
Mary  Clifford,  wife  to  the  deceased^ 
wab  brought  forward,  '4nd  being  in 
a  very  weak  state,  the  magistrates 
ordered  her  a  chair.  Her  evidence 
on  a  former  day  was  read  over, 
(F  4)  and 
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and  was  la  substance  the  same  as 
she  Mve  before  the  coroner's  jury. 
In  addition  she  stated,  that  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge,  her  husband 
had,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
murder*  one  5/.  note,  seven  1/.  notes, 
two  guineas  in  gold,  and  16^.  in 
silver.  Leary,the  prisoner,  she  said, 
knew  of  her  husband's  having  this 
"money  ;  and  she  accounted  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  following  way  :-r" 
•*  Leary-  asked  m^  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  in  thfi  presence  of  my 
husband,  whether  he  or  I  had  the 
money  m  keeping  ;  and  I  told  him 
what  there  was  of  it,  it  was  with 
my  husband ;  my  husband  was  an- 
gry at  ipy  telling  he  had  money 
about  him,  and  said.  Did  T  want 
to  get  him  miirdered  ?  Leary  told 
me  on  Sunday  night,  that  my  hus- 
|>and  ititended  to  leave  London  the 
pext  morning  at  two  o'clock,  which 
xn^de  me  watch  him  very  close  all 
day.  When  I  parted  with  my  hus- 
band for  the  last  time,  Leary  was 
with  him ;  my  husband  was  very 
drunk, but  Leary  was  sober.'*  Mrs. 
Clifford  was  repeatedly  asked  by 
the  magistrates  if  she  had  any  thing 
4else  ^to  say,  or  if  slie  could  recollect 
any  thing  else  that  had  passed  ? 
when  she  answered  as  often  Jn  the 
liegative ;  but  just  as  the  magis- 
trates were  about  to  dispense  with 
her  further  attendance,  she  related 
the  following  story  :  "This  morn- 
ing, before  f  came  here,  a  young 
woraan^  who  was  from  Ireland, 
came  to  my  room  |  she  had  on  a 
round  hat,  and  I  think  I  should 
know  her  again  if  was  to  see  her  ; 
1  think  she  said  she  did  something 
about  Fieet-market ;  but  my  hus- 
band's corpse  was  brought  home, 
and  I  was  much  ^distressed,  and  I 
hardly  know  what  she  said  ;  but  I 
do  remember  so  much  wl^ich  relates 
to  my  late  husband.  The  young 
"^oman  told  me,  that  Leary  and  my 


husband  were  together  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  at  a,  publichouse 
near  to  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ;  thdt  they  called  for  half  a 
gallon  of  beer,  and  that  my  hus- 
band paid  fpr  it ;  in  doing  which 
he  pulled  out ,  all  his.  money,  the 
notes  and  the  two  guineas,  on  which 
the  landlord  asl^ed  Leary  if  he 
knew  who  my  husband  was,  and 
that  J^jcary  answered,  *  Oh  !  he  is 
"my  brother,  and  1  will  take  care  of 
him.'  The  landlord  soon  after  turn- 
ed them  both  out;  The  young  wo- 
ma^  further  cold  me,  that  Leary 
was  met  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  butcher  belonging  to 
Fleet-market,  who  had  said  that 
Leary  was  in  a  state  of  great  per- 
spiration, and  was  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  the  n^ck-handkerchief  my 
husband  wore  the  night  before  the 
murder/'  Mrs.  Chfford  could  not 
tell  who  this  young  woman  was, 
or  what  brought  her  to  her  room. 
There  was  no  person  in  the  room 
but  herself  when  the  young  woman 
related  this  story.  The  magistrates, 
in  consequence  of  this  statement, 
immediately  dispatched  officers  in 
search  of  the  public-house ;  also 
other  officers  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  of  all  the  butchers  in 
Fleet-market,  to  know  if  any  of 
them  gr  their  servants  had  seen  the 
prisoner  at  the  hour  stated.  The 
deceased's  hat  and  tl^e  shoemaker's 
hammer  were  then  produced.  The 
hat  was  sworn  to  by  Mrs,  Qifford, 
also  by  the  person  of  whom  it  was 
purchased.  Two  of  the  police  of- 
Hcers  of  Hatton-^aiden  swore,  that 
they  found  the  hammer  now  pro- 
duced in  the  prisoner's  room  cover- 
ed over  with  coals.  The  hammer, 
of  which  one  end  is  round  and  the 
other  flat,  and  about  two  inches 
wide,  was  compared  with  the  cut 
in  the  hat,  and  the  flat  end  exactly 
corresponded* 

[Leary 
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[Learywas  afterward  brought  to 
aial^  convictedy  and  executed.] 

29.  Greorge Woodward, a  clergy- 
man, who  was  apprehended  at 
Vauxhall-gafdens  on  the  night  of, 
the  grand  fke,  for  picking  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Charles  Deare,  of 
Harconrt. buildings.  Inner  Temple, 
Was  again  broagnt  up  for  re-exa- 
mination.  Mr.  Ives,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  in  Horsemonger-laiie,  in 
whose  custody  Mr.^  Woodward  has 
been,  stated  to  the  magistrate  his 
opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  la- 
bouring under  mental  derange^ 
ment.  This  opinion  was  founded 
on  his  flighty  and  irregular  con- 
duct whilst  in  confinement.  Mr. 
Ives's  suspicions  having  l^n  ex- 
cited soon  after  Mr.  Woodward  en- 
tered the  prison,  he  had  him  re- 
moved to  his  own  apartments  where 
he  could  observe  him  more  closely. 
The  result  of  this  observation  was  a 
conviction  that  his  suspicion  re- 
specting the  insanity  of  the  prisoner 
was  well  founded,  and  he  sent  for 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  medical  gentleman 
who  attends  the  prison.  Mr.  Dixon 
agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ives, 
and  by  his  advice  Mi.  Ives  placed 
a  man  with  the  prisoner  continually, 
lest  he  should  attempt  to  do  him- 
self any  personal  injury.  It  ap- 
peared that  die  prisoner  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities 
of  opium.  No  one  appearing  to 
prosecute,  the  magistmte  discharg- 
ed the  prisoner,  and  he  was  deliver- 
ed over  to  his  friends. 

EXECUTION. 

29*  This  morning  William  Bad- 
cock,  Peter  Patrick  Ennis,  and  £d- 
piund  Birkett,  for  forgery,  and 
William  Smith,  for  takmg  money 
oat  of  a  letter,  were  executed  before 
the  debtors'  door,  Newgate,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  great  concourse  of  specta- 
tors.    Thesf  unhappy  men  were 


brought  upon  the  scaffold  a  fetr 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
after  Ennis  h.id  remained  in  prayer 
ibr  some  time  with  a  catholic  cler- 
gyman, and  the  other  three  widi 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  they  met 
tJieir  fate  with  beconjing  fortitude* 
Smith  and  Ennis  evinced  great  pe- 
nitence. Birkett  had  contrived  to 
secrete  a  pistol  with  so  much  ad- 
dress as  to  evade  detection  on  the 
search  which  took  place  upon  the 
night  before  the  execution;  and 
about  eleven  o'clock,  although  a 
fellow  prisoner  and  one  of  the  tunu 
keys  were  in  the  oell  with  him,  he 
discharged  a  ball  into  his  left  side. 
He  failed  however  in  his  object  of 
destroying  himself,  and  only  in- 
flicted  a  wound  >vhich  occasioned 
him  some  pain.  He  was  enabled 
to  ascend  the  scaffold  without  as- 
sistance, and  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  the  others. 

AUGUST. 

1 .  The  following  form  of  prayer 
and  thanskgiving  for  the  repeated 
successes  obtained  over  the  French 
army  in  Spain  by  the  allied  forces, 
and  especially  tor  the  signal  vic- 
tory of  the  21st  of  June,  was  read 
in  all  churches  and  chapels:— 

"  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
chiefly  declares!  thy  almighqr 
power  by  protecting  the  oppressed, 
and  smiting  to  tlie  ground  the 
proud  oppressor,  and  wlio,  in  the 
defence  of  injured  nation^,  teachest 
thy  servants  to  war,  and  girdesj 
tliem  with  strength  for  battle,  ve 
yield  Thee  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  continued  successes  in  Spain, 
with  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased 
tO'Crown  the  conduct  of  our  gene^ 
ral,  and  tlie  valour  of  our  soldiers; 
but  more  especially  for  the  signal 
and  decisive  victory  which,  under 
the  same  commander.  Thou  hast 
recently 
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tecehdy  vouchsafed  to  the  allied  ar- 
mies in  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Con- 
tinue, we  pray  Thee,  thy  blessing 
upon  the  counsels  of  our  general ; 
maintain  and  support  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  allied  armies  ; 
sanctify  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
united ;  and  as  it  hath  pleased 
Thee  to  put  back  with  confusion  of 
facd  the  proud  invader  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  let  the  allied  arnyes 
and  allied  kingdoms  prostrate  them- 
selves with  one  consent  before  Tliee, 
and  acknowledge  with  humility  of 
heart  the  victory  to  be  tliine. 
These  prayers  and  f thanksgivings 
we  humbly  oflPer  to  thy  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  and  through  the 
mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 

IMPEROK.  OF  RUSSIA  AND  ORDER  OP 
THE    GARTER. 

The  following  are  the  parapher- 
nalia prepared  for  his  imperial 
majesty's  investment.  They  have 
been  made  with  all  possible  mag- 
nificence, but  with  strict  adherence 
to  the  pattern  of  the  general  ha- 
biliments. The  only  diflFerence  is, 
that  the  mantle  is  as  long  as  the 
king's. 

The  shoes  of  white  kid,  orna- 
mented with  silver,  lace  and  roses.  * 

The  stockings  and  pantaloons  of 
white  srlk,  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  in  one. 

The  jac  ket  or  doublet,  and  trunk> 
of  rich  white  silver  tissue,  orna- 
mented with  silver  lace,  in  imitation 
of  point  lace. 

The  sword  has  a  gold  hilt ;  the 
belt  and  scabbard  are  covered  with 
rich  crimson  velvet. 

The  isurcoat  of  rich  crimson 
velvet.    . 

A  large  silver  lace  rosette  for  the 
right  knee.     The  installation  gar- 
ter,  richly    embroidered,   for    tlie ' 
lei:  knee. 


The  superb  mantle  of  garter 
blue  velvet,  lined  with  white  lus- 
trine. The  badge  of  the  order 
richly  embroidered.  The  mande 
is  fastened  on  the  neck  with  blue 
and  gold  rope,  with  two  long  rich 
tassels.  The  hood  of  crimson  veU 
vet,  which  is  worn  on  the  right 
shoulder. 

The  gloves  -white  kid,  trimmed 
with  silver  lace. 

The  Spanisli  hat  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  large  plume  of  ostrich  and 
heix>n  feathers. 

Flowing  ringlet*  of  hair,  with 
a  bunch  of  white  ribbons  to  tic 
them. 

The  splendid  gold  collar  of  the 
order,  with  the  medal  of  St.George, 
to  hang  on  the  breast,  and  large 
bunches  of  broad  white  ribbons  and 
rosettes. 

The  emperor  Alexander  is  the 
first  Russian  monarch  that  has 
been  a3miited  into  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

CHELMSFORD.' 

6.  This  day  came  on  the  trial  of 
William  Comwell,  on  suspicion  of 
being  the  murderer  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Stephens,  of  Woodford ;  when,  af- 
er  a  laborious  and  patient  invef- 
tigation,  which  occupied  the  court 
nearly  isix  hours,  he  was  found 
Guilty.  The  evidence,  although 
merely  circumstantial,  was  never- 
theless so  conclusive,  being  sup- 
ported by  various  corroborative  cir- 
cumstances,  as  detailed  at  length 
by  eighteen  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution', that  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  learned  judge 
(Ellenborough)  in  a  most  impres- 
sive manner  immediately  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner, 
and  ordered  him  for  execution  on 
Monday  next. 

Under  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stance^ 
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Stances  of  the  case,  the  magistrates 
of  Woodford  made  application  to 
the  judge  to  order  the  prisoner  for 
execution  at  Woodford ;  which  his 
lordship  promised  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. [Tliis  r.equest  was  com- 
plied with.]" 

The  prisoner  exhibited  the  same 
unbecoming  levity  and  hardihood 
during  the  progre^  of  his  trial, 
which  he  had  shown  during  his 
previous  examinations,  and  since  he 
has  been  in  custody ;  always  per- 
^'sting  in  his  innocence ;  and  upoh 
the  judge  pronouncing  the  awful 
sentence  of ,  the  law,  the  prisoner, 
with  a  convulsive  grin,  said, — 
"  Thank  you,  my  lord,  and  gentle- 
men ;"  upon  which  he  was  removed 
fi^om  the  ban 

SCHOOLS    FOR    ALL. 

The  following  ^resolutions  were 
passed  at  a  meeting  at  which  sir 
James  Mackintosh  presided. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  London 
Lancasterran   Association,  held 

-  the  2d  of  August,  1813;--sir 
James*  Mackintosh,  M.P.  in  the 
chairs' 

It  was  resolved,  1st,  That  this  ' 
association  intends  providing  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and.  good  morals,  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  ev^-ry 
religious  denomination,  in  a  district 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  new 
I  road  from  Paddington  to  Battle- 
bridge  ;  on  the  east  by  Gray's-inn- 
lane  and  the  city  of  London  to  the 
Thames;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Thames  from  the  city  of  London 
to  the  intended  bridge  to  Vauxhallj 
and  on  the  west,  from  Mil  bank, 
through  Grosvenor-place,  Park- 
lane,  and  the  E^geware-roUd  to  thev 
New-road. 

2d.  That  by  the  last  returns  to 
parliament,  this  district  appears  to 


contain  38,5(50  house?,  R4^,529  fa- 
milles,  and,  356,550  inhabitants. 

.'/d.  Ihat  '^vety  imnual  subscriber 
of  the  amount  of  5s,  and  upwards 
be  a  member  of- this  association  j 
every  subsc.  ib?r  of  five  guineas,  iii 
one  sum,  a  lifr  mcmbor  ;  and  every 
subscriber  of  thirty  guineas  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee* 
.  1^th.  That  tl:e  ad^lress  of  this 
association  be  printed,  and  deli- 
vered to  every  family  within  the 
distifct. 

5th,  Til  at  the  wretched  igno* 
ranee  of  a  large  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
crime,  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  the  letter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Ford, 
ordinary  of  Newgate,  to  Basil  Mon^ 
tagu,  esq.  afford  melancholy  proofs. 

6th.  That  the  benetits  of  educa- 
tion and  of  moral  training  are  such, 
that  of  the  many  thousands  pf 
children  educated  at  the  Royal  Laur 
casterian  Institution,  none  has  been 
kno^vn  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  crimi? 
pal  offence. 

7th.  That  to  take  the  children 
from  the  streets,  and  to  train  them 
up  in  goodness,  is  the  object  of  this 
association. 

8th.  That  to  effect  this  object, 
inquiries  will  be  made  from  house 
to  house  by  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation, both  to  ascertain  the4tum- 
ber  of  uneducated  children,  and  to 
receive  subscriptioni ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected, and  respectfully  j-equested, 
that  the  applications  be  received 
with  civility,  the  inquiries  cheer- 
fully ansHvered,  and  such  contivbu- 
tions  as  may  be  convenient  will  be 
made.  In'this  inquiry  the  'assist- 
ance of  gentlemen  desirous  of  ac- 
tively exerting  themselves  in  pro- 
moting the  great  object  of  this  as- 
sociation, is  anxiously  entreated,  and 
they  are  requested,  as  early  as  pos. 
sible,  to  send  their  names  to  the 
secretary. 

9th. 
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9th.  That  the  liberal  and  even 
noble  donations  of  the  affluent,  and 
die  smallest  contributions  of  the 
benevolent,  the  frugal,  and  the  la- 
borious, are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  equally  esteemed, , 

James  Mackintosh. 

The  chairman  having  left  the 
chair,  and  Edward  Walcefield,  esq. 
baving  taken  the  same, 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,— 
That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  sir  James  Mackintosh,  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  he 
accepted  the  office  of  chairman, 
and  for  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished manner  in  which  he  has 
supported  the  objects  and  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  this  meeting. 

Edward  Wakefield. 

SPAIN. 

Dispatches  from  field-marshal 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  dated 
Lezaca,  Aug.  4,  brought  an  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  actions  in  the 
Pyrennees  with  the  French  army 
under  the  command  6f  marshal 
Soult,  from  the  2Sth  ult.  to  the  2d 
inst.  inclusive;  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
the  enemy  from  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers into  France,  with  a  loss  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  iucludin?  about 
foyir  thousand  prisoners.  Tlie  loss 
of  the  allied  army  U  about  six  thou- 
sand. 

The  following  letters  from  the 
army  contain  some  additional  in- 
teresting particulars  :— 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  the 
Sd  of  August  •  **  We  never  yet  saw 
such  desperate  fighting,  or  experi-' 
enced  resistance  so  obstinate  as  on 
these  days  (tlie  28th  and  30th). 
The  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  were 
admirable,  and  all  his  positions 
chosen  witli  infinite  skill,  either  for 
attack  or  defence,  victory  or  defeaj. 
He  could  assail  us  from  most  of  his 


crowned  points  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  or  he  could  reinforce  and 
protect  his  troops  on  these  stations 
with  celerity  and  eflPect.  If  sue 
cessful,  they  were  well  calculated 
to  ensure  the  fruits  of  victory  j 
aad^  if  beaten,  to  save  him  from 
the  disasters  of  retreat.  Yet  fix)m 
all  these  positions  he  Was  com- 
pletely forced,  and  dreadfully  cut 
up  in  his  retreat,  which  it  required 
all  his  eflPorts  to  cover,  in  any  way, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  converted 
into  a  disorderly  flight,  notwith- 
standing  tlie  moimtainous  nature  of" 
the  ground,  which  in  many  places 
defied  combined  and  extensive 
movements.  Lord  Wellington  w^s 
struck  by  a  spent  musquet  bullet, 
which  lodged  in  his  sash,  but,  thank 
heaven,  did  no  harm  to  our  beloved 
commander.  His  lordship  says  he 
never  met  with  so  danng  and 
powerful  an  enemy ;  but  it  seemed 
only  to  rouse  the  British  lions  more 
to  vanquish  him.  Indeed  nothing 
can  describe  the  devotedness  and 
ardour  of  our  forces.  ITie  Portu- 
guese acted  nobly.  The  marquis 
of  Worcester  was  struck  by  a  ball, 
and  fell  from  his  horse ;  but  this 
brave  yoimg  nobleman  was  only 
stunned,  and  was  soon  ready  again 
to  partake  in  the  glory  of  his  com- 
racies.— -The  defiles  and  passes 
which  abound  in  this  district  af- 
forded much  facility  and  security 
to  the  foe.  We  have  nevertheless 
taken  great  abundance  of  stores, 
baggage,  &c.  Numerous  prisoners 
are  hourly  bringing  in,  anci  I  do 
not  think  their' total  loss  can  be  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men." 

Extract  of  another  letter,  dated 
Aug.  4-.  «'  On  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  we  came  up  at  Elezando 
tvith  general  Gautier^  and  1,500 
men,  escorting  tlv  convoy  of  pro- 
visions (100  cars  and  250  laden 
mules,)   intended   for  Pamplona. 
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We  had  only  400  men  of  general 
Bjng's  brigade.  The  enemy  was, 
however,  attacked  without  hesita- 
tion, and  €ed  precipitately,  leaving 
all  the  convoy  and  500  prisoners 
in  our  hands :  in  fact,  the  spirit  of 
the  French  army  is  broken,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte  himself  Would  re-orga- 
nise it.  I  consider  this  victory  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  Vittoria,  and 
iodeed  the  greatest  ever  gained  by 
lord  Wellington.  Soult  had  seven 
divisions  of  mfantry,  3,000  cavalry, 
and  40  pieces  of  artillery ;  in  all 
45,000  men.'* 

Soult,  before  he  entered  Spain, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army, 
in  which  he  says*--*'  That  he  has 
been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
command  of  his  armies  of  Spain ; 
and  that  his  imperial  majesty's  in-' 
Itructions  and  his  own  intentions 
were  to  drive  the  British  across  the 
Ebro,  and  celebrate  the  emperor's 
birth-day  in  the  town  of  Vittoria." 
Aletter  from  an  officer  attached  to 
the  army  besieging  Sebastian^  gives 
the  foUowing  shocking  particulars 
of  the  storming  of  that  place :  **•  Ai 
fast  as  our  men  came  up,  they  were 
knocked  down  by  the  dreadful  fire 
from  the  defences  which  bore  upon 
the  breaches ;  and  when  a  few  got 
«ito  them,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  from  their  weakness.  In 
abort,  the  carnage  was  so  great, 
Hizt  the  French  themselves  called 
out  to  our  officers  to  draw  the  men 
bfF,  and  actually  ceased  firing  upon 
them.  Never  •  was  witnessed .  such 
heroism  as  on  the  part  of  our  sol- 
diery on  this  occasion  j  particularly 
the  Scots  royals,  who^'thoi^h  al« 
most  cut  to  pieces,  absolutely  re* 
fused  to  redre  till  the  third  or 
fourth  command  was  issued  for 
them  to  do  so." 

The -regency  of  Spain,' it  is  said, 
kzfe^  lately  carried  into  exacudon 


the  unanimous  vote  of  the  conmss, 
which  ordered  a  grant  of  landto  be 
conferred  on  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, as  a  solid  and  enduring 
monument  of  the  gratitude  of  their 
nation,  lliree  royal  estates  have 
accordingly  been  submitted  to  the 
British  field-marshal  for  his  choice  ; 
and  with  that  disinterestedness  and 
taste  which  are  known  to  temper 
the  splendour  of  his  military  fame, 
he  gave  the  preference  to  that  which 
was  lowest  in  actual  value,  but 
which  came  recommended  to  his 
fancy  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  the  amenities  of  its  scenery* 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  XeniU 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
its  annual  produce  is  estimated  at 
30,000  dollars. 

Some  late  Cadiz  papers  contain^ 
ed  an  order,  addressed  by  marquis 
Wellington  to  his  army,  prescribing 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the 
troops  in  the  French  villages  on  the 
frontier.  He  jusdy  deprecates  th<l 
idea  of  taking  vengeance  on  thtf 
people  of  France  for  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  troops  of  Bona- 
parte in  Spain  ;  ^nd  orders  receipts, 
to  be  given  as  usual  for  the  supplies 
required  of  the  French  inhabitants* 
in  order  that  they  may  be  paid  for 
by  the  commissaries. 

The  Pope's  nuncio  has  been  sedt 
out  of  Spain,  and  his  temporalities 
have  been  seized,  for  continuing  to 
intrigueagainst  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  on  account  of  the  decree  for 
abolishing  the  Inquisition. 

GIRMANY. 

A  most  sanguinary' decree  wnt 
issued  at  Hamburgh  on  the  ^4th 
ult«  by  marshal  Davoust,  under  the 
title  of  an  ;amnesty  for  die  acts  of 
rebellion,  insurrection,  and  deser* 
tion,  committed  up  to  that  date  in 
th^  thirty-second  military  divisiom 
From  this  are  eacepted  ceruin  pen> 
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sons  by  name,  of  whom  the  act  con- 
tains a  list ;  also  all  persons  guilty 
of  acts  of  violence,  attacks,  and  in- 
dividual murders,  plunders,  thefts, 
and  other  excesses,  even  although 
originatrng  in  the  insurrection,  and 
all  those  who  have  absented  them- 
selves, artd  shall  not  return  before 
the  5th  of  August— all  which  per- 
sons, thus  excepted,  are  declared 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  banished 
for  ever,  and  their  property  is  con- 
fiscated.— Now,  the  second  class  of 
offences,  thoueh  it  affects  to  relate 
to  private  crimes,  is  so  vaguely 
described,  that  tliere  is  scarcdy  an 
act  of  violence  or  insurrection  which 
may  not  be  brought  within  it;  and 
as  for  the  tliird,  uie  time  allowed 
for  return  is  so  short,  that  the  par- 
ties, if  at  any  considerable  distance, 
could  not  avail  themselves  of 
It.  For  instance,  those  ^iam» 
burghers  who  may  have  sought 
refuge  in  England  could  hot  by  pos- 
sibility take  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
'  for  it  was  not  known  there  until  two 
days  afier  its  expiration.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  insult  to  common 
sense,  and  a  mockery  of  mercy, 
to  call  this  an  act  of  amnesty.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  cruel  measure  of  pro- 
scription— an  outlawry  against  all 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  people  of 
'Hamburgh,  and  an  expedient  to 
raise  money  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  The  most  com- 
pulsory means  have  been  resorted 
to  for  extending  and  strengtliening 
the  fortifications ;  neither  age  nor 
sex  is  spared  ;  neither  rank  nor 
^haiactei'  is  respected  ;  nor  is  it 
permitted  to  the  weak  and  feeble 
to  avail  themselves  of  wealth  to 
procure  a  substitute^— ^In  this  cruel 
and  oppressive  decree,  fathers,  mo- 
thers, and  guardians,  are  rendered 
responsible  in  penalties,  for  the'acts 
of  their  children  and  wards,  though 
wholly  out  of  their  power :-— for  ue 


w^ant  of  males,  womon  are  dragged 
to  work  at  the  fortifications,  at  the 
rate  of  three  women  for  two  liien, 
and  twenty  boys  are  made  to  supply 
the  nlace  of  ten  men. 
.  Tne  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
to  intercede  with  Bonaparte,  to  re* 
duce  the  demand  made  for  military 
purposes  on  this  oppressed  city, 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  They 
were  told  by  Napoleon,  that  their 
disloyalty  during  the  absence  of  the 
French  troops  entitled  them  neither 
to  favour  nor  compassion. 

The  long-intended  meeting  be- 
tween the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kingofPrussia,and  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  took  place  on  the  10th' 
ult.  at  Trachenberg,  and  their  con- 
ferences were  continued  on  the  11th 
and  12th*  Lord  Cathcart  and  Mr. 
Thornton  assisted  on  the  occasion. 

A  late  letter  from  Stralsund  con- 
tains the  following  passage  :^^ 
**  The  emperor  A  lexander,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  tlie  crowi\  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  count  Stadion 
the  Austrian  minister,  and  lord 
Cathcarti  have  drawn  up  an  ulti- 
matum, which  has  been  sent  to  Na- 
poleon. It  will  decide  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.  Every  one  \9 
prepared  for  the  latter  alternative. 
War  frightens  no  one  now }  but  it 
is  rather  wished  for  than  a  middUng 
peace." 

Letters  have  arrived  from  Gottcn- 
burgh  to  the  23d  inst.,  the  contents 
or  which  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  tJiey  announce  the  acces- 
sion of  Austria  to  the  allied  cause. 
Thbmost  desirable  event,  we  under- 
stand, took  place  on  the  10th  inst. 
On  the  13th  the  head-quarters  of 
tlie  Austrian  army  were  removed 
to  Prague;  to  which  capital  tie 
emperor  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia!  and  lordCathcart,  had  pro* 
ceeded.  The  whole  forces  of  Au- 
stria wve  in  motion^— General 
Moreatt 
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Moreaa  sailed  from  Ystadt  on  the 
^th  for  Stralsund,  where  the  crown 
prince  was  expected  from  Berlin  to 
meet  him.  From  a  bulletin  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  the 
crown  prince,  issued  at  Oranien- 
burgh  on  the  ISth,  it  appears  that 
his  royal  highness  h^  under  his  im- 
mediate command  a  force  of  80,000 . 
roen^  which^  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  a  half>  can  be  concentratedibr 
any  operation ;  independent  of 
powerful  detached  corps"-  acting 
under  bis  orders. 

Private  letters  from  Oottcnburgh 
contain  the  following  estimate  of 
the  force  of  the  allies : 
Austrian  army  in  Bohemia  1 50,000 
Russian  and  Prussian  army 

in  Silesia         - '  -  200,000 

'  Army  of  the  north  of  Geiv 

many,  consisting  chiefly 

of  Swedes  and  Prussians  127,000 


477,000 
This,  however,  is  probably  an 
exaggerated  statement. 


KUSSIA. 


The  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  presented  count  Wittgenstein 
widi  die  sum  of  150,000  rubles,  for 
his  mentorious  conduct  during  the 
laie  invasion.  The  count  has  de- 
dared  his  intention  of  laying  out 
this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  in  the  government  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, to  be  entailed  upon  his 
posterity,  without  liberty  to  alienate 
ormortgage. 

The  Cjommander-tn-chief  of  the 
armiesy  the  gea^rs^  of  infantry, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  has  addressed 
to.  the  minister  of  the  interior  a 
letter,  dated  Reichenbach,  Jane  20, 
in  which,  among  others,  we  remark 
the  following,  passage :— *<  I  do  not 
consider  it  superfluous  to  inform 
7our  exceUency»  that  our  armies, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  ally,  the 


king  of  Prussia,  liotwithstandiog 
the  rapid  and  painful  movements 
and  operations  which  they  have  had 
to  follow,  are  in  the  best  possible 
state,  and  quite  ready  to  re-appear 
upon  the  field  of  honour.  If  the 
armistice  does  not  bring  about  a 
solid  peace,  we  hope,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  put  an  end,  by  the 
force  of  our  arms,  to  the  war,  aqd 
by  that  to  the  calamities  which  over* 
whelm  the  universe..'' 

INQUISlTIOl*. 

A  letter  from  India  mention^ 
that  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  was  abo- 
lished in  October  last,  and  all  its 
celk,  secret  chambers,  Sec,  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection. 

AFRICA. 

.  Mr.  A*Court,  the  British  envoy 
at  Algiers,  has  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity, 
on  the  most  satisfactory  terms,  be- 
tween the  prince  regent  of  Portu-. 
gal  and  the  dey  of  Algiers.  -  This 
treaty  was  signed  at  Algiers  on  the 
9th  June. 

If  the  Americans  are  as  great 
readers  of  books  as  they  are  of 
newspapers,  a  taste  for  literature 
must  be  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
the  United  States.  Four  years  ago, 
according  to  Thomas's  History  of 
Printing,  there  were  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  news- 
papers published  in  the  republic. 
Of  these,  12  were  printed  in  New 
Hampshire ;  32  in  Massachusetts ; 
7  in  Khode  Island ;  1 1  in  Connecti- 
cut; 10  in  Vermont;  66  in  New 
York;  8  in  New  Jersey;  71  in 
Pennsylvania ;  2  in  Delaware ;  ^I 
in  Maryland  ;  4  in  Columbia  ;  2S 
in  Virginia ;  1 0  in  North  Carolina ; 
10  in  South  Carolina  ;  17  in  Geor- 
gia ;  16  in  Kentucky ;  6  in  Ten- 
nessee; 14  in  Ohio  ;  I  in  ln?inia; 
4  in  Mississippi ;    10  in  Orleans  ; 
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wnd  1  in  Louisiana'.  Before  the 
revolntioiiy  only  nine  papers  were 
pablished ;  so  that  S42  have  since 
been  added.  Of  these,  ^5  are  issued 
daily  ;  16  thrice  a-week  ;  33  twice 
a  week ;  278  weekly.  Eight  of 
them  are  in  the  German  language, 
5  in  the  French,  and  2  in  the  Spa- 
nish. In.  1810,  157  were  called 
F^eral,  158  Democratic,  and  the 
re&t  Neuter. 

At' the  Hampshire  assizes.  En- 
signs M'Guire  and  Gilchrist,  lieuts. 
JDillon  and  O'Brien,  principals  and 
accessaries  in  a  duel  at  Newport 
between  M^Guire  and  Blundell  of 
the  lOOdth  regiment,  were  tried  for 
the  murder^  of  Blundcdl  (lieut. 
Hemmings,  who  acted  as  second  to 
Blundell,  did  not  surrender  himself). 
The  variance  originated  in  M*Guire 
Apposing  that  Blundell  had  report- 
ed that  he  had  supplied  M'Guire 
with  clothes.  The  deceased,  it 
appeared,  would  not  have  fought, 
had  he  not  been  influenced  by  the 
lenfiments  of  his  brother  officers. 
[They  were  all  sentenced  to  suffipr 
death,  but  reprieved  till  the  21st 
instant ;  and  have  been  since  par- 
dbned.] 

SOME&SET    ASSIZBS. 

15*  On  the  civil  side  was  tried 
an  action,  in  which  the  widow  of 
the  rev.  W.  Ireland  was  plainti£F, 
andMr.Champneys  defendant.  This 
cause  originated  in  some  disputes 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  parish 
6f  Frome,  about  the  right  of  elect- 
ing a  sexton.  A  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject (entitled  Hieromanta)  appeared 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
which  the  character 'of  the  tectot 
was  treated  wjth  much  ridicule 
and  severity.  The  printer  of  the 
poem  was  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  imprisoned.  At  the  Somerset 
Lent  assizes,  Mr.  Cbampneys, 
baving,  as  the  author  and  pvblidi^ 


er,  suffered  judgement  to  go'  by  de* 
fault,  was  convicted,  and  1500/. 
damages  were.' awarded  against 
him,  in  favour  of  the  rev,  plamtiff; 
but  that  clergymaji  dying  before 
the  judgement  4:ould  be  duly  en- 
tered, the  verdict  of  course  fell  to 
the  ground. — As  some  passages  of 
the  poem  were  supposed  to  allude 
to  Mrs.  Ireland,  -  and  conceived  to 
be  of  a  base  and  libellous  tendency, 
she  brought  this  action  against  Mr« 
Champneys,  and  laid  her  damages 
at  5000/.  On  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  contended,  that 
however  atrocious  the  publication 
might  be  deemed  against  the 
former  plaintiff,  the  passages  now 
produced  in  evidence,  affecting  the  ' 
widow,  were  too  trivial  to  demand 
more  than  nominal  daniages.  The 
jury,  having  been  inclosed  between 
eight  and  nme  hours,  brought  in  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  ^intiff, 
with  400/.  damages. 

MARY  DpLANO  V.  T.  DEAST,   ESQ* 

Bristol 
This  was  a  most  curious  case- 
It  was.  an  action  brought  by  Mary 
Doland,  to  recover  from  the  defen- 
dant certain  instalments,  due  upon 
an  annuity  bond  given  by  hiiA  to 
plaintiff,  by  which  he  stipulated  to 
allow  her  50/.  per  annum,  on  con-* 
dition  that  she  gave  up  her  child 
to  him  for  ever.—  It  appeared  that 
the  father  of  Mr.  T.  Deasy  had  left 
him  an  estate  of  2  or  SOOO/.  vaiiie» 
which  was  to  go  to  his  brother  in 
default  of  male  issue.  Mr.  Deasy 
had  been  married  19  years,  without 
having  any  child,  when  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  him  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Richard  Deasy,  and 
shortly  after  an  announcement  ap 
peared  in  The  Star  newmaper,  that 
the  lady  of  Timothy  Deasy,  esq* 
had  been  delivered  of  a  son.— >Thisr 
with  other  ctrcomitaaceti  ezdted 
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the  suspicion  of  his  brother,  who 
had  a  family  of   seven   children. 
He  accordingly   set  to  work,  and 
calling  upon  a  medical  gentleman 
ofPristol,  fMr.  D.  of  Park-street), 
who  attended  the  elder  Deasy's  fa- 
mily, that  gentleman  peremptorily 
refused  to  give  him  any  answer, 
and  seeiped  extremely  anxious  that 
he  should  leave  the  house.     This 
of  course  added  to  his  suspicions ; 
and  dn  further   inquiry,  it  turned 
out  that,  Mary  Doland  having  be- 
'  come  pregnant  by  a  fellow  servant, 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  jon  in 
Lower  Berkley-place.     There  she 
was  waited  on  by  the  above  medi- 
cal gentleman,  by  whom  she  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Deasy,  and  the 
bargain  made,  though  with  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  otthe  mother. — 
The  child  was  taken  away  .with 
due  caution  and  secrecy,  and  on  the 
28th    of    September     1809,    was 
christened  by  a  Bristol  minister  of 
the. catholic  church,  in  the  name  of 
Edward    Garrett  Deasy.      For  a 
considerable  time  the  mother  did 
not  know  where  the  child  had  been 
secreted,  as  the  nurses   had  been 
often  changed ;  but  siie  at  length 
found  out,  and  was  permitted  to 
remain    with    it   for    about    two 
months.     The  defendant  and  hU 
wife  then  left  Bristol,  with   the  in- 
fant, and  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try to  avoid  detection. — Mary.  Do- 
land,  it  appeared,  had  executed  an 
agreement    never  to    divulge    or 
make   known  any  of  the  circum- 
stances respecting  her  said  child, 
nor  to  approach  near  the  residence  of 
the  defendant  or  his  family  ;  upon 
an    alkged   violation    of     which 
agreement  the  defendanttested  his 
opposition  to  the  obligations  of  the 
bond.*— Mr.  sergeant   Pell  having 
made  a  most  elo^juent  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  thus  briefly  de- 
tailed, and  proof  of  the  bond  beins: 
1S13. 


admitted,  defendant's  counsel,  Mr. 
sergeant  Lens,  proceeded  to  call 
several  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
defence;  whose  evidence  went  to 
prove  that  the  plaiiitiff  had  often 
visited  the  residence  of 'the  defend- 
ant— at  times  imperatively  demand- 
ing a  sight  of  her  child — at  othe^ 
time^  these  visits  were  presumed 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
fendant and  his  wife,  as  she  brought 
clothing  and  (Taps  for  the  child's 
use. — After  a  reply  from  serjeant 
Pell,  the  learned  baron  summed  up 
the  evidence  ;  when  the^ury,  with- 
.out  leaving  their  box,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  the 
amount  sued  for,  with  all  arrears 
to  the  present  time. 

NORTHAMPTON  ASSIZES. 

The  trial  of  HufFey  White, 
Richard  Kendall,  and  Mary  Howes, 
alias  Taylor,  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Leeds  mail,  occupied  the  court 
upwards  of  fourteen  hours  and  a 
half,  nearly  forty  witnesses  being 
examined,  whose  connected  chain 
of  evidence  afforded  the  most  in- 
disputable proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
two  men.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  at  Kettering,  on 
Monday  tlie  26th  of  October  last, 
at  the  usual  hour,  with  the  differ- 
ent bags  all  safe,  which  were  for- 
warded from  thence  with  the  Ket- 
tering and  other  by  bags,  was 
satisfictorily  proved  ;  as  likewise 
the-  whole  being  safe  at  Burton- 
liattimer,  three  miles  from  Ket- 
tering, when  the  guard,  after  tra- 
velling about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  frort  Burton,  quitted  his  seat^ 
and  went  over  the  roof  of  the  coach 
and  rode  on  the  box  With  the 
coachman  till  they  approached 
near  to  Higham  Ferrers,  when  he 
resumed  his  seat  behJnd  tlie  coach. 
Having  arrived  at  Higham,  the 
guardi  on  going  to  unlock  tlie  mail 
(G)  box, 
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bozy  discovered  that  the  lock  had 
been  broken  oS,  and  on  opening  the 
lid,  that  the  bags  bad  been  taken 
away.  At  the  different  post-towns 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  London,  the 
the  guard  gave  information  of  the 
robbery  ;  and  on  his  making  ,the 
'Circumstance  known  at  the  general 
post-office»  the  |x>stmasters- general 
immediately  dispatched  several 
Bow-street  officers  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  and  by  whom  the 
robbery  had  been  committed.  On 
Lavender's  arrival  in  the  country* 
he  learpe4  that  Kendall*  a  known 
suspicious  character,  lived  at  Wel- 
lingborongh,  in  quest  of  whom  he 
immediately  went,  and  caused  .him 
to  be  apprehended*  when  on  in- 
quiry* it  appeared  that  Kendall* 
with  another  man*  had  travelled  in 
a- chaise^art  fr^m  Keyston  toU- 
«te*  Qants*  through  Thrapston  to 
Wellingboroti£;h  in  the  afternoon 
previously  to  tne  robbery*  and  that 
they  would  arrive  at  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Thrapston  to 
Wellingborough  crosses  the  Lon- 
don rpad*  near  the  obelisk*  in  the 
parisn  Df  Finedon*  before  the  mail, 
coach  would  pass*  and  near  to 
which  place  it  was  supposed  the 
robbery  was  committed*  from  the 
circumstance  of  four  small  By-bags 
beine^  found  on  the  road  unopened. 
On  inrther  investigation  respecting 
Kendall's  companion,  there  appear- 
ed very  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
that  White  was  the  party,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  occa- 
stanally  been  residing  at  Keyston- 
gate*,  but  was  known  by  tlie  name 
of  Wallis.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances*  rewards  were  imme- 
diately offered  for  his  apprehension* 
which  was  at  .length  effected. 
From  the  evidence^  adduced  it  was 
qlearly  proved*  that  White  was  the 
companion  of  Kendall,  and  that 
they  had  been  seen  together  several 


times ;  notwithstanding  Kendal},  in 
his  examination  before^the  magis- 
trates, denied  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  person  who  rode  with 
him  in  his  chaise  cart  on  the  day  of 
the  robbery*  aad  stated  it  was  a 
person  he  accidentally  met  with  and 
took  up  on  the  road.  It  further 
appeared  in  evidence*  that  about 
half  an  hour  after  dae  mail  passed 
the  obelisk  at  Finedon*  two,  men 
were  observed  in  a  cart  or  gig 
travelling  towards  Wellitif^ough, 
and  that  one  of  them  said  to  ue 
other*  *<It'$axomplete  job,  d-^« 
you*  drive  on ;"  and  that  !^ortly 
afterwards  one  man  in  a  cart  or  gig 
went  through  the  turnpike  eate 
between  ^edon  and  Wdung- 
borough*  who  before  he  arrived  at 
ther  eate  was  heard  speaking  to 
attothar  person,  who  passed  the  gate 
on  foot.  The  tumpike-gateJteeper 
stated  that  no  other  cart  or  ^2  bad 
gone  through  the  gate  that  mgnt«  It 
was  then  proved  thatWhtteand  Ken- 
dall were  seen  togetheratWellmgbo* 
rough  the  next  morning  (Tuesday 
the  27th)*  firom  whence  the  former 
took  post-chaise  at  Rythome*  which 
is  near  Keyston-gate*  then  kept  by 
Mary  Howes,  who  went  by  di 
name  of  Tayl^  $  but  at  a  short  di- 
stance before  he  arrived  there*  be 
ordered  the  post-boy  to-  set  him 
^own  in  the  road*  and  he  walked 
towards  the  gate.  It  appeared 
that  after  his  arrival  at  tne  toll- 
gate,  Mary  Howes  requested  a 
person  wh«  was  going  through  the 
gate  to  order  a  chaise  and  pair 
from  the  George  inn  at  Thrap- 
ston, to  be  sent  to  the  gate  to  go 
to  Huntingdon.  The  chaise  ar* 
rived  in  a  short  time,  and  in  whicfa 
White  and  Hov^s  immediately  set 
off*  for  Huntingdon*  which  they 
reached  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening*  and  then  walked 
together  to  Gowianchc$t«r«  Itoe 
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they  endeavoured  to  hire  a  horse 
and  gig  to  convey  them  to  Kishy's 
hut,  2|    public-house  about    three 
miles  and  a  .quarter  from  Caxton, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Not  being  able 
to  procure  a  gig,  they  went  on  the 
outside  of  the  Edinburgh  mail  to 
the  hut,  where  they  stopped  a  short 
time,    and   were    conveyed    from 
thence  to  Caxton  by  the  landlord, 
in  his  taxed  cart.     From  Caxton 
they  travelled   the  direct  road  to 
London  in   post-chaises  ;  arriving 
in   Bread-stre^t,  Cheapside,  about 
eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing,and  were  set  down  in  the  street. 
It  appeared,  that  in  a  short  time 
after.   White,   accompanied  by   a 
Woman,  went  to  the  Bull's  head 
tavern  in    Bread-street,  where  the 
latter  stopped  till  Thursday  even- 
ing, ^d  the  former  till  the  Saturday 
following.      During  White's  stay 
at  the  tavern,  and  previously  to  the 
woman's  departure,    one    Samuel 
Richardson,  a  noted  character,  and 
who  has  been 'connected  with  the 
des|)erate  gang  of  public  depreda- 
tors   lately   apprehended,     swore 
that  White  had  shown  to  him  a 
considerable  number  of  notes  and 
bills,  which  he  told  him  had  been 
taken  from  the  Leeds    mail,  and 
particularly  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
200/.  which  became    due  on  the 
following  day;  ( Friday,  the  9th>) 
and  offered  to  sell  them  to  Richard- 
son ;  but  the  purchase  of  which  he 
declined,  saying  that  they  would 
not  suit  him.      The  above  200/, 
bill  was  identified  as  having  been 
stolen  from   the  mail  the  night  it 
>»as  robbed.     After  the,  production. 
cf  a  variety  of  other  testimony,  all 
agreeing  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  to  substantiate  the  guilt  o£ 
White  and  Kendall,  the  jury,  on 
receiving  from  the  learned  judge 
(M.  baroii  Thompson)   a  charge 
diftmguished  for  iu   impartiality, 


perspicuity,  and  humanity,  found 
the  priscners  White  and  Kendall 
guilty,  and  acquitted  Howes,  under 
direciion  of  the  judge,  upon  a  point 
of  law.  Immediately  after,  the 
judge  passed  ihe  awful  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  two  culprits,  who 
werelelt  for  execution* 

TRIAL  OF  NICHOLSON. 

Maidstone^   Aug.  20. 

The  doors,  of  the  court-house 
were  opened  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  o'clock  m  tlie  morning,  and 
in'  a  few  minutes  it  was  crowded. 
Exactly  at  eight  o^clock  Mr.  jus- 
tice ^eath  was  on  the  bench,  and 
Nicholson  was  brought  to  the  bar. 
His  appearance  was  composed.  He 
pleaded  "  Not  guilty,*'  in  conse- 
quence, he  said,  of  the  persuasions 
of  several  persons. 

Mr,"  sergeant  Shepherd.—"  Gen- 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  this  \%  an  in- 
dictment for  petty  treason  commit- 
ted by  a  servant  in  the  murder  of 
his  master,  in  lArhose  service  he  was 
at  tJie  time  of  his  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  act«      What  in  or- 
dinary cases  is  called  simply  mur- 
der, t^iis,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  wisdom  of  the  law  has 
denominated  treason,    ranking   it 
next  to  offences  against  the  state : 
and  this  is,  ordained  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  life  in  its  ^domestic 
relations.      Against  external   vio- 
lence therft  may  be  some  guard  ; 
against  domestic  treachery    there 
can  be  no  protection,  unless  the 
law  thus  stepped  in,  and  interposed 
more  awful  sanctions  to  make  ex-/* 
istence  valu.ibk?.— The  case  would 
be  proved  so  fuMy  by  the  difierdnt 
witnesses,  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  in- 
dependtntiy  of  the  confession,  that- 
the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  had 
committed  the  dreadful  crime  im- 
puted to  liim.     On  the  (>lst  .of  last 
May  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
(G  2)  Bonar,. 
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Bonar,  tn  which  he  had  lived  /or 
iibout  three  weeks  ;  he  was  the  on- 
ly man  servant  who  slept  in  the 
Jiouse,  the  rest  sleeping  in  outer 
apaitnicnts  over  the  stabks :  he 
lay  in  a  room  called  the  s^rvants'- 
liiill :  Mr.  »r.d  Mrs.  Bonar  slept  in 
u  loom  at  some  distance,  to  which 
thcTe  was  an  anti-room.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Nicholson  retired  to  bed  : 
Mrs.  Bonar  was  not  in  bed  till  two 
o'clock.  The  next  morning  the 
maij  servant  went  up.  stairs,  and 
found  the  door  of  the  anti-room 
locked  on  ihe  outside,  which  unu- 
sual circumstance  showed  that 
somebody  had  been  to  the  room  : 
ilie  was  also  alarmed  by  a  strange 
smell,  and  by  discovering  that  the 
jusii-light,  which  was  commonly 
left  in  the  fire-place,  had  been  car- 
ried away.  She  went  to  the  lady's 
maid,  and  told  her  what  she  had 
observed ;  and  mentioned  that 
there  wfere  marks  of  footsteps  com- 
ing from  the  bisd-room  of  Mr. 
Bonar,  though  she  had  not  tlien  as- 
certained whether  tliey  were  dirty 
or  bloody.  The  other,  hearing 
these  extraordinary  circumstances, 
was  ins'tantly  struck  with  !i  suspi- 
cion of  that  event  which  had  real- 
ly taken  place^  and  exclaimed  *«  My 
master  and  mistress  arc  murdered!" 
Some  time  afterwards  Nicholson 
was  observed  in  the  hall,  staring 
round  him,  with  evident  signs  of 
perturbation  and  horror  in  hi  a  coun- 
tcnan'ee.  The  servivnts  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ihe'bedvroorti,  where  the 
l)ody  of  M-.  Bonar  was  seen  lying 
dead  upon  ih^  floor,  with  several 
wounds  in  his  head,  his  appearance 
al^gether  denoting  a  violent  strug- 
gle with  his  murderer.  Close  to  him 
was  a  poker,  which  was  obviously 
the  instrument  of  his  destruction. 
"  It  was  not  ihc  regular  poller  of  the 
ici  v;ints*-hall,  but  one  wliich  was 
frequently  used    there,  as   being 


lighter  and  tnbre  portable  than  the 
other— -there  was  also  a  broken 
candlestick  which  belonged  to  the 
servants'-hall.  Thj  prisoner  after-^ . 
wards  went  up  with  the  servants 
into  the  bed-room,  and  took  away 
two  sheers  with  blood  upon  them  : 
he  carried  them  down  stairs,  and 
tied  them  up  in  a  sheet  taken  from 
his  own  bed  ;  one  of  the  sheets  so 
brought  down  and  tied  up  was 
evidently  k  sheet  belonging  to  Ni- 
cholson's bed.;  and  in  it  he  had  no 
doubt  clothed  himself  when  he 
w^enttoperpetratehis  horrible  crime. 
A  groom  was  sent  to  Bromley  for 
a  surgeon :  the  prisoner  meantime 
evinced  great  anxiety  to  go  for  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  and  went  to  saddle 
a  horse  for  that  purpose,  but  was 
so  agitated  that  he  could  not  do  it, 
and  the  coachman  was  forced  to  do 
it  for  him.  He  mentioned  this,  to 
show  that  his  perturbation  was 
greater  than  the  ordinary  and  na- 
tural emotion  on  such  a  melancholy 
occasion,*  and  plainly  arose  from 
conscious  guilt.  There  were  seve* 
ral  other  important  circumstances  : 
the  windows  of  the  servants*-haU, 
which  were  shut  in  the  evening, 
were  seen  open  at  four  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  by  a  washer- 
woman who  went  to  the  house;  from 
which  uncommon  appearance,  it 
was  obvious  that  some  person  had 
opened  them  between  twelve  and 
four  o'clock,  and  that  person  must 
have  been  inside  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  outward  breaking  of  the  house, 
it  was  clear  that  Nicholson  must 
have  been  the  only  person  in  th« 
house*  Other  circumsta;nces  in- 
duced suspicion,  and  he  was  taken 
up»  While  he  w^s  in  custody,  and 
the  coroner's  incjuest  was  sitting 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  his  life :  the  wound  was  sewed 
up  by  a  surgeon  on  the  spot,  and 
there  was  a  probability  of  Jiis  re- 
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.  cpvcry.  After  a  few  days  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh  ;  and  then  being 
under  an  apprehension  of  death,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Bonar,  and  freely  and 
voluntarily  made  a  confession  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons  :  it 
was  afterwards  signed  by  a  magis- 
trate (Mr. Wells),  who  was  sent  for 
to  render  it  perfectly  regular.  It 
was  made,  no  doubt,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  death,  and  under  the  im- 
pression \that  it  was  the  only  possi- 
ble way  of  reparation  for  his  dread- 
-  ful  o£Fence.  It  was  credible,  for  it 
gave  a  clear  detail  (corroborated 
by  circumstances)  of  the  whole  of 
this  horrible  transaction,  AH  these 
fkcts,  together,  induced  a  certainty 
as  to  the  perpetrator  of  tlie  crime. 

Susannah  Curnick:  examined. — 
She  was  a  servant  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bonar :  the  prisoner  had  been  there 
a  month  or  five  weeks  4  he  was 
footman,  and  wor^  his.  master's 
livery;  saw  her  master  and  mistress 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  night ; 
prisoner  slept  in  servants'-hall ;  no 
other  male  servant  slept  there :  at 
half-past  six  on  Monday  morning 
went  to  the  anti-room  of  her  mas- 
ter's chamber,' found  the  door  of  the 
anti-room  locked  on  tlie  outside ; 
never  saw  it  locked  before :  went 
into  the  breakfast-room  adjoining, 
saw  fQOt-marks  leading  from  her 
master's  bed-room ;  knd  the  rush- 
light, which  usually  was  burning  in 
the' anti-room,  was  gone ;  then  went 
down  stairs ;  saw  tlie  prisoner  about 
seven  o'clock  Jn  the  passage  near 
housekeeper's- room ;  he  was  dress- 
ed ail  but  his  coat ;  he  was  clean, 
and  looked  round  at  her  ;  nothing 
particular  in  his  manner  :  at  halt- 
past  seven  called  up  Mrs.  Clark  ; 
they  went  together  to  the  anti-room; 
knelt  down  smd  saw  the  footsteps 
were  bloody ;  went  down  a^d  saw 
Penelope  Folds,  who  went  into  the 
room  :  'she  afterwards  herself  went 


in,  and  saw  her  master  on  the  floor 
covered  with  a  couaj:crpane ;  there 
was,  blood  all  about  the  roqm  ;  did 
not  sec  the  prisoner  in  the  room. 
This  was  about  half^past  seven.  A 
surgeon  was  sent  for ;  prisoner  said 
he  would  go  for  a  surgeon  ;  saw 
the  pnsoner  bring  some  sheets  very 
bloody  from  her  master's  room  into 
the  servants'-hall,  and  wrap  thcni 
up  (she  believes)  in  a  slie^  fron; 
his  bed-  Aft<?r  the  discovery,  he  was 
the  first  man  who  went  into  the 
room  ;  he  came  down  and  said  his 
master  was  dead,  and  his  mistress 
still  breathing ;  told  them  to  go  up; 
she  found  a  japan  candlestick  which 
belonged  to  the  house,  but  not  to  ^ 
her  master's  room  ;  it  was  usually 
kept  in  the  pantry,  near  the  ser- 
vants'-hall. 

Mary  Clarke  was  the  maid  of 
Mrs.  Bonar ;  saw  her  master  and* 
mistress  at  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  ; 
went  tp  bed  at  two,  and  rose  at 
half-past  seven ;  the  house-maid 
told  her  there  were  foot-marks  in 
the  anti-room ;  went  with  her  and 
saw  the  marks  ;  went  to  the  door 
of  the  ^bed-room,  but  does  not 
know  whether  she  went  in ;  called 
the  laundry-maid;  they  jiesitated 
which  should  go  in ;  the  laundry- 
maid  opened  the  shutters,  and 
screamed  out ;  went  down  and  saw 
the  servants  in  the  hall ;  does  not 
know  whether  prisoner  was  one ; 
lost  her  recollection  :  on  recovery 
saw  the  prisoner  widi  bloody  sheets 
in  the  servants* -hall;  he  told  her 
to  go  up  stairs  ;  she  went  and  saw 
her  master  lying  on  the  floor  cover- 
ed with  a  blanket ;  he  appeared' 
dead. 

Penelope  Folds  was  laundry- 
maid  :  on  tlie  morning  of  the  31st 
of  May  was  alarmed  by  the  ser- 
vants, an«twent  with  Mary  Clarke 
to  her  master's  bed- room;  she'\Vept 
and  opened  part  of  the  shutters; 
(G3)  ^  then 
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then  observed  the  body  of  her  mas- 
ter  on  the  floor  j  did  pot  &top  to 
examine  whether  there  weie  any 
marks  of  violence;  he  vras  covered 
with  blood  ;  went  down  and  saw 
the  prisoner  in  the  servant's- hall ; 
he  wrapt  up  some  sheets  in  another 
sheet ;  the  prisoner  said  Mrs.  Bo- 
jiar  was  living*  a!nd  begged  her  to 
go  up  stairs — he  went  up— she 
followed :  he  gpt  into  the  room  by 
the  fitne  she  got  to  the  door :  he 
took  a  blanket  from  the  floor,  and 
covered  the  body  of  her  master ; 
does  not  recollect  any  thing  else 
tliere  ;  saw  him  with  the  sheets 
in  the  hall  before  this-^the  sheets 
were  bloody  :  he  took  a  sheet  from 
bisown  bedy  and  put  them  in  it ;  he 
put  them  on  the  floor. 

Thomas  Foy,  constable  of  Gres^t 
Marlborough-streety  on  Tuesday 
after  the  murder,  went  down  to 
phislehurst;  found  some  shoes  in 
a  wood  closet  near  tlie  servants'* 
hall— (produced  ihem)-r-there  ap- 
peared to  be  blood  on  the  upper 
leather  and  the  soles:  compared 
the  shoes  with  the  bloody  footsteps^ 
they  corresponded  exjictiy :  the 
?hoes  are  right  and  left — one  with 
a-  spring-heel — one  without :  one 
worn  at  the  toe,  had  left  a  particu- 
larly strong  impression }  showed 
the  shoes  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
evening,  who  said  thev  were  his  : 
received  some  sheets  from  Susaur 
nah  Ciirnick  ;  (she  was  called,  and 
said  those  produced  were  the 
sheets):  one  w^s  §ne,  the  other 
coarse. 

Susannah  Cumtck  said,  she  gave 
him  the  sheets  fyom  the  floor,  ihey 
^ere  vpry  bloody-r-(the  sheets 
were  produced) — the  coarse  sheet 
was  more  staitied  than  the  fine  one. 
In  the  prisoner's  bed  was  a  night- 
capf  which  at  Erst  he  dcniedj  but 
afterwards  acknowledged  :  there 
yrere  app^saraace^  pf  tripod,  which| 


the  prisoner  said,  he  supposed  came 
on  it  when  he  took  the  sheets  from 
his  master's  room  :  there  were  no 
sheets  on  the  prisoner's  bed, 

Foy  (cross-examined)  said  the 
prisoner  did  not  appear  intoxicated 
when  he  spoke  to  him. 

Eleanor  Thomas  was  cook  in 
the  family :  on  the  30th  of  May, 
made  the  prisoner's  bed,  and  put 
on  two .  coarse  sheets  :  saw  the 
bloody  sheets,  one  was  coarser  than 
the  other,  and  was  like  that  she 
had  put  on  the  prisoner's  bed — 
(she  looked  at  the  sheet,  ^d  said  it 
was  the  same.) 

Susannah  Cumick  said,  no  draw^ 
ers  nor  any  thins;  had  been  dis? 
turbed  ;  the  watches  were  at  the 
head  of  the  bed-— one  hanging,  the 
other  under  the  pillow :  no  appear- 
ance of  breaking  into  the  house. . 

Stephen  Lavender  went  to 
Chislehurst;  saw  a  sheet  at  the 
foot  of  the  prisoner's  bed ;  some 
blood  on  itt  [Mrs,  Thomas  sai4 
the  sheet,  with  the  other  coarse 
sheet,  made  the  two  sheets  of  the 
prisoner's  bed,]  He  arrived  at 
Chislehurst  about  one  o'clock; 
went  to  Mr.  Bonar's  bed-room: 
saw  his  skull  fractured,  and  a 
poker  lying  by,  bloody  and  bent, 
fit  was  produced.]  By  the  side  of 
Mr.  Bonar's  bed  was  a  candlestick 
broke  and  bloodjr,  as  if  trampled 
on  by  a  bloody  foot :  saw  the  pri- 
soner on  Tuesday,  about  four 
o'clock,  at  Chislehurst;  between 
eleven  and  twelve  saw  the  prison- 
er with  his  throat  cut ;  the  wound 
was  sewed  up  by  a  surgeon  in  the 
house:  from  the  day. after  for  se» 
yeral  days  he  had  the  care  of  him  ; 
on  tlie  8th  of  June  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh :  the  prisoner 
sent  for  Mr.  Bonar:  no  promise 
nor  threat  was  used  to  induce  hioi 
to  confess :  what  he  said  was  rer 
(iuced .  to  vvriting  by  Mr.  A. 
Copper ; 
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Cooper:  it  was  then  read  to  the 
prisoner,  who  signed  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Hott,  Mr.  Bonar,  and 
himself,  and  was  signed  by  them : 
Mr. Wells  then  came:  the  paper 
was  read  again :  the  prisoner  went 
over  his  name  with  a  dry  pen; 
and  Mr.  Wells  the  magistrate  then 
signed  the  paper. 

Lavender  cross-examined — said, 
the    prisoner  appeared  disturbed, 
but  his   intellects  not  at  all  de- 
ranged. 
*The  confession  was  here  read— 

1>ECLARAT10N  OP  NICHOLSON. 

I,  Philip  Nicholson,  to  clear  the 
innocence  of  others,  and  tell  the 
truth  of  myself, — I  committed  the 
murder. 

Question  by  Mr.  B. — Had  you 
accomplices  ?— -No,  sir,  I  would  tell 
you  if  I  had. 

I  do  not  mean  accomplices  itf  the 
rooixi,  but  others? — No,  sir,  I  did 
not  know  it  myself  five  mmutes  be* 
xore* 

Explain  how  it  liappened.— I  wai 
sleepinfi^  upon  the  form,  and  waked 
about  three  o'clock;  I  put  the  sheet 
around  me,  and  took  the  poker 
from  the  hall  grate,  and  a  lighted 
candle  in  my  hand  from  the  hall. 
I  entered  the  room,  I  looked  about 
when  I  entered,  and  gave  my  mis- 
tress two  blows ;  sl)e  never  moved. 
I  left  her,  and  went  round  to  mas- 
ter and  gave  him  two  or  three 
blows ;  and  he  said,  **  Come  to  bed, 
my  love,*'  and  then  he  sprung  from 
the  bed  and  seized  hold  of  me.  I 
hit  him  in  the  struggle  about  the 
arms  and  legs ;  we  struggled  fifteen 
minutes  or  better,  he  was  very  near 
getting  the  better  of  me;  Igothim 
aown  by  force,  and  left  him  groan- 
ing. I  wenl  down  to  wash  my 
hands  in  the  sink  of  the  butler^s 
pantry,  and  dien  open^  the  house- 
door  and  drawing-room  windows. 


What  motive  had  you  ?— 1  had 
no  bad  intention :  I  did  not  know 
what  provoked  me  to  do  it  more 
than  you  do. 

You  were  heard  to.  complain  of 
goijig  so  much  behind  the  carriage ; 
— Yw  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  do- 
ing it  from  that. 

Did  you  ever  feel  resentment^or 
going  so  much  behind  the  carriage? 
— No,  sir :  I  never  thought  much 
about  it. 

Had  you  thought  or  talked  of 
this  murder  when  you  were  drink- 
ing with  the  groom  the  night  be- 
fore in  the  hall?— No:  I  never 
thought  of  it  myself,  or  had  any 
idea  of  it  myself. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  waked 
that  you  went  up  stairs  ? — ^I  jcunp-  ' 
ed  up :  I  was  half  undressed  when 
sleeping  upon  the  form :  I  undress- 
ed, and  put  the  sheet  about  me. 

Why  did  you  put  the  dieet  about 
you  ?— That  they  might  not  know 
me. 

When  did  you  drop  the  sheet  ?— 
In  the  struggle :  I  had  it  on  when 
I  gave  the  first  blow. 

By  Mr.  A.  C— Did  Dale,  the 
butler,  know  any  thing  about  it  ?— 
No,  sir. 

Did  any  of  the  maid-servantt 
know  any  thing  about  it  ?— Not  a 
word 

Why  did  you  go  to  Dale  in  Lon* 
don  ? — Nothing  particular. 

Was  It  your  intention  to  take  any 
thing  away  ? — No,  sir. 

What  was  your  intention  ?-*-No- 
thing  .particular :  but  when  I  went 
into  the  room  I  saw  my  master  and 
mistress  asleep,  and  I  gave  her  two  ^ 
blows. 

Were  you  drttnk  when  you  Went 
to  bed  ?— 'No,  sir,  I  had  drunk  no- 
thing but  beer.  I  had  not  had  a 
drop  of  spirit  all  day. 

Had  you   at   any  former  time 
(G4)  thought 
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diought  of  the  murder  ? — No,  sir, 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  in 
iny*life. 

What  did  you  do  with  your 
bloody  things?— -My  shirt,  neck- 
cloth, and  stockings,  T  put  opposite 
the  hall-door  in  the  shrubbery,  un- 
der s(me  leaves,  near  the  liitle  gate. 
The  breeches  I  kept  on  all  djiy. 
When  1  waked  from  the  form  I 
only  took  off  my  waistcoat. 

What  di'i  you  wipe  your  handi? 
"With  ?— With  the  sponge  in  tlie 
sink,  which  I  left  there. 

What  did  you   do   with-  your 
shoes  ?    Did  you  put  them  into  the 
wood  closet  I — I  might  j  but  1  do  ^ 
not  remember. 

iWhat  did  you  do  with  the  rush- 
Kgh^f— I  threw  it  into  the  coal 
ctoset. 

■  Why  did  yon  take  the  rush-light  ? 
•^It  was  dark  in  the  house. 

Why  did  you  think  it  was  three 
o- clodk  ?— -By  the  break  of  day. 

Why  did  you  open  the  shutters 
of  your  room  ? — To  shew  me  light. 
•  Was  it  to  see  your  clothes? — No, 
I  had  seen  them  by  the  rush-light 
in  coming  down  stairs.  ^ 

Didxyou  go  to  sleep  after  com- 
mitting this  act  ? — 1  went  to  bed, 
but  could  not  sleep.  I  was  awake 
when  King  entered  tihe  room. 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  thinking  I  am  on  my  deatli 
bed,  I  hereby  declare  this  to  be  my 
▼oluntary  confession,  to  prevent  in- 
,  tiocent  people  being  accused  of  this 
circumstance. 

(Signed)    Philip  Nicholson, 

Acknowledged  as  the  signature 
of  Philip  Nicholson,  before  me,  ^ 
*  (Signed)    John  Wells. 

June  8,  181S. 

'Lavender^  after  the  confession, 
searched  and  found  the  clothes 
tiearly  in  the  place  described :  (the 
ttiixt  was  much  torn  and  bloody. 


and  also  the  stockings)  ;  they  were 
produced. 

Thomas  Ifott,  surgeon,  was  then 
cal  led.  On  the  3 1  st  of  May  he  went 
to  Chislehurst :  went  into  Mr.  Bo* 
nar's  room  j  saw  his  skull  fracture 
ed,  the  teeth  loosened,  and  jaw. 
broken ;  saw  a  poker*  which  he  had 
no  doubt  was  the  instrument  of  his 
death. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  n^erely  asked  whe- 
tlier  Mr.  Hott  had  any  doubt  of  die 
truth  of  the  confession  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hott.  Ceruinly  not. 

The  prisoner  then  called  Mr. 
Frederick  Tyrrell  as  a  witness  tq 
his  character,  who  said  he  was  the 
son  of  the  City  remembrancer :  the 
prisoner  had  lived  three  years  with 
his  fadier,  and  his  conduct  during 
that  time  was  humane  and  gentle : 
he  appeared  .  to  be  a  man  o/  kind 
disposition.  Cross  examined'  by 
Mr.  Giierney, — said  the  prisoner 
was  turned  away  from  liis  farfier's 
service  for  frequent  drunkenness: 
he  had  frequently  seen  him  drunk, 
but  not  outrageous:  it  was  not 
consiacrcd  safe  to  retain  him.  Re- 
examined as  to  this  last  point— he 
said  that  he  was  no  further  unsafe 
dian  any  other  drunken  person  on 
account  of  the  risk  from  lights,  6cc. 

Mr.  justice  Heath  then  summed 
up  the  evidence :  he  said  he  never 
knew  a  case  more  clearly  proved : 
even  of  circumstances  there  was  so 
well  connected  a  series  as  must  car- 
ry conviction  independently  of  the 
confession :  the  bloody  footsteps : 
the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
prisoner ;  his  taking  off  the  sheets; 
his  night-cap  stained  with  blood, 
which  could  not  have  happened  in 
the  way  he  said,  becaase.when  he 
)>rought  «dowa  the  sheets  in  the 
morning  he  was  dressed  and  had  no 
night-cap ;  and  the  bloody  shoes, 

which 
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which  exactlf,  corresponded  with 
the  {poixasLTk.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  remove  all  doubt ;  and 
then  the  confession  confirmed  all 
these  circumstances.  ^  If  however 
the  jury  had  any  doubt»,|iiey  would 
acquit  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  immediately  returned 
a  verdict  ofvGulUy. 

The  prisoner  was  then  addressed 
in  the  usual  forni,  and  asked  what 
he  bad  iS  sav  why  sentence  of  death 
sboul4  not  be  passed  upon  him.  He 
said,  "  he  had  nothine  to  offer.** 

Mr.  justice  Heath  3ifin  proceed- 
pd  to  pass  sentence  nearly  in  the 
following  terms  :-^"  f  risoner,after 
•  a  minute  trial,  you  have  been  con^ 
victed  by  a  jury  of  your  country  of 
traitorously  murdering  your  mas- 
ter ;  whom  instead  pf  attacking  it 
yras  your  duty  to  protect  at  the  pe- 
ril of  your  life.  What  was  your 
motive  for  so  atrocious  a  crime  does 
not  appear ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  revenge  ;  you  were  not 
jntoxicated,  nor  offended  at  your 
master,  against  whom  it  wa^  im- 
possible to  feel  resentment,  for  his 
y/hole  life  was  a*  series  of  kindnesses 
and  beneficences,  for  which  h^  i? 
npw  gone  to  receive  his  reward. 
You,  Nicholson,  must  soon  appear 
before  a  tri burial  more  awful  than 
this;  and  I  solemnly  recommend 
you  to  employ  the  short  interval 
which  remains  to  you,  in  making 
your  peace  with  heaven.  Nothing 
that  I  can  say  can  aggravate  the 
sense  of  your  guilt  in  the  minds  of 
this  assembly.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  discharge  my  duty  iij 
'  passing  upo^  you  the  sentence  of  th6 
law,  which  is.  That  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  on  Monday  next 
be  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  ther  e  hanged  till 
you  are  dead,  and  tbcfn  your  body 


shall  be  gtvep  to  be  disse^^d  and 
anatomized." 

Immediately  after  the  sentence, 
the  prisoner  put  in  a  paper  and  de- 
sired it  to  be  read.  The  judge  said 
this  was  irregular,  but  looked  at 
the  paper,  and  told  the  jury  that  it 
contained  a  'Confession  of  Crime» 
which  was  imputed  to  excessive 
drinking.  The  prisoner,  during 
his  trial  and  the  sentence,  appeared 
more  sorry  and  ashamed  than  s^« 
tated :  his  face  is  of  a  feeble  cast ; 
his  manner  was  at  once  dejected  and 
firm.  He  was  immediately  after 
the  trial  re-conveyed  to  prison* 

FINAL  DECLARATION  OF  NIC HOLSOV* 

.  The  paper  which  he  put  in  and 
desired  to  be  read  was  ^s  follows  : 
I  acknowledge  with  the  deepest 
contrition  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence  unto  death  which  has  been 
just  passed  upon  me.  My  crimes 
are  indeed  most. heavy ;  I  feel  their 
weight,  but  1  do  not  despair — nay* 
I  hun)bly  hope  for  mercy  through 
the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Lord  and 
Savi(iUr  Jesus  Christ,  who  bled  and 
died  for  me.  In  order  to  have  a 
well  grounded  hope  in  him,  my  all- 
merciful  Redeemer,  I  know  that  it 
is  my  bounden  duty  not  only  to 
grieve  from  my  heart  for  my  dire 
offences,  but  also  to  do  my  utmost 
to  make  satisfaction  for  them.  Yet, 
alas  !  what  satisfaction  can  I  make 
to  the  afflicted  family  of  my  master 
and  mistress,  whom  without  any 
provocation  I  so  barbarously  mur- 
dcred  ?  I  can  make  none  beyond 
the  declaration  of  my  guilt,  and 
horror  of  soul  that  I  could  perpe- 
trate deeds  so  shockir^  to  human 
nature,  and  so  agonizing  to  the 
.  feelings  of  that  worthy  family.  I 
implore  their  forgiveness  for  God's 
sake ;  and  fully  sensible  of  their 
grtat  goodness,  I  do  hope  tlia(»/or 
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bis  Kike,  .they  ^will  forgive  me.  I 
freely  give  up  my  life  as  a  just  for- 
feit to  my  country,  whose  laws  I 
have  most  scandalously  outraged. 
Departing  from  this  tribunal,!  shall 
soon  appear  before  another  tribunal 
^htaee  an  eternal  sentence  will  be 
passed  upon  me.  With  this  dread 
sentence  foil  in  my  view,  I  do  most 
solemnly  declare,  and  I  desire  this 
declaration  to  be  taken  as  my  dy- 
ing words,  that  I  alone  was  the  base 
and  cruel  murderer  of  my  master 
and  mistress;  that  I  bad  no  ac- 
complice; that  no  onQ  knew,  or 
possibly  could  suspect,  that  I  in- 
tended to  perpetrate  those  barba- 
rities ;  that  I  myself  had  no  inten- 
tion of  committing  those  horrid 
deeds,  save  for  a  short  time,  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  be  computed,  before 
I  actually  committed  them  :  that 
booty  was  not  the  motive  of  my 
fatal  cruelties ;  I  am  sure  the  idea 
of  plunder  never  presented  itself  to 
my  mind :  I  can  attribute  those  un- 
natural murders  to  no  other  cause 
than,  at  the  time  of  their  commfs- 
sion,  a  temporary  fury  from  exces- 
sive drinking ;  and  before  that  time 
Yo  the  habitual  forgetfulness  for 
snany  years,  of  the  Great  God  and 
his  judgements ;  and  the  too  natural 
ecnsequence  of  such  forgetfulness, 
the  habirtial  yieldhig  to  the  worst 
passions  cxf  corrupted  n.iture;  so 
that  the  evil  that  1  was  tempted 
to  do,  that  I  did :  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  has  nevertheless  spared  un- 
til now  my  life — ^that  life  which  I, 
in  an  agony  of  horror  and  despair, 
Imce  most  wickedly  attempted  to 
destroy :  he  has  most  graciously  al- 
lowed me  time  for  repentance  ;  an 
humble  and  contrite  heart  must  be 
his  gift*^at  gift  I  hope  he  has 
granted  to  my  nnost  ardent  suppli- 
cations :  in  that  hope,  and  bearing 
in  mtad  his  promise  that  an  hum« 


ble  and  contrite  heart  he  will  not 
despise,  I,  freely  o£Ferlng  up  to  hihi 
my  sufferings,  and  my  life  itself, 
lookforwaro,  through  his  mostpre. 
cious  blood,  to  the  pardon  ot  all 
my  crimes,  my  manifold  and  most 
enormous  crimes,  and  most  humbly 
trust  that  the  same  mercy  which  he 
showed  to  the  penitent  thief  who 
was  crucified  with  him,  he  will 
show  me.  Thus  meekly  confiding 
in  Thee,  O  Jesus !  into  thy,  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.    Amen. 

rUILIP  NiCHOLSOV. 

This  20th  August,  1 81S. 

The  signature  was  in  Nicholson's 
hand-writing :  the  rest  appeared  to 
be  written  by  another  hand. 

BXaCUTXON  OF  NICHOLSOK. 

Nicholson  was  removed  on  the 
17th  instant  from  the  house  of  cor- 
rection in  Cold-bath-fields  ;  and  at 
the  instance  of  Mr,  Bonar,  governor 
Adkins  sent  down  to  Affaidstoiie 
his  principal  assistant  (Joseph  Bec- 
ker), who  had  very  particular  in- 
structions respecting  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoner.  After 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  Ni- 
cholson was  placed  in  the  con- 
demned ^ell,  which  in  theMaidstone 
gaol  is  under  ground,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  dark  and  dreary  down 
many  steps.  In  this  cell  Mr.  Bonar 
bad  an  interview  with  the  prisoner 
at  half  past  five  on  Monday  moni* 
in?  last.  On  his  approaching  ^e 
cell  he  found  Nicholson  on  his 
knees  at  prayer. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  pre* 
parations  for  the  removal  of  Nichol- 
son being  nearly  completed,  Mr. 
Bonar,  accompanied  by  his  hrocher 
and  Mr.  Bramston,  the  catholic 
clergyman,  had  another  interview 
with  the  unfortunate  man ;  soon 
after  which  the  hnrdle  or  sledge, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
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box  about  stx  feet  by^three>  was 
drawn  up  to  the  gaol  door :  at  each 
end  was  a  seat  just  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  persons.  Nicholson,  doable 
ironed,  was  first  placed  in  it^  with 
his  back  to  the  horses  ;  he  was  also 
pinioned  with  ropes,  and  round  his 
shoulders  was  coiled  the  fatal  cord : 
by  his  side  sat  the  executioner ;  op- 
posite to  the  prisoner  the  rev,  Mr, 
Bramston  took  his  seat,  and  by  his 
side  sat  one  of  the  Maidstone  jailors 
with  a  loaded  blunderbuss.  Every 
thinj^  being  in  readiness,  the  pro- 
cession advanced  at  a  very  slow 
rate  towards  Penncnden  Heath, 
which  is  distant  from  Maidstone 
nearly  a  mile  and  an  lialf,  on  which, 
was  erected  a  temporary  new  drop, 
which  had  a  platform  raised  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
was  large  enough  to  contain  about 
a  dozen  persons.  A  little  before 
two  o'clock  the  hurdle  arrived^  and 
stopped  immediately  under  the 
gallows,  when  Mr.  Bramston  and 
Nicholson  knelt  down  on  it,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  prayer. 
Some  time  previqusly  to  this  Mr. 
Bonar  arrived  on  the  ground  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  took  his  stand  with- 
in twelye  yards  of  the  fatal  spot, 
with  the  front  windows  full  on  the 
gallows,  and  which  he.  kept  open 
during  the  wh<tle  time ;  but  each 
of  the  side  windows  was  closed  by 
blinds.  So  anxious  was  Mr,  Bonar 
to  get  from  the  unfortunate  wretch 
his  very  dying  words,  as  to  whe- 
ther he  had  either  motive  or  ac- 
complice, that  a  person  was  de- 
puted to  ascend  the  platform  after 
the  cord  was  round  the  prisoner's 
neck,  and  to  ask  bim  the  following^ 
questions : 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  not  many 
moments  to  live,  is  aU  that  you  have 
stated,  namely,  that  vou  had  no 
motive  that  you  can  teU  of|  nor  had 


you  anv  accomplice,  true  ?— -A.  AU 
that  I  nave  stated  is  true. 

Then  there  is  no  living  Creature 
on  earth  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  murder  but  yourself?—* 
No,  no  one. . 

You  had  no  accomplices  ?«« 
None.  . 

Had  you  any  antipathy  to  either 
your  master  or  mistress  before  you 
committed  the  horrid  murder  ?-^  « 
Clasping  his  hands  togther  as  well 
as  his  heavy  irons  would  permit 
him,  "  As  God  is  in  heaven  it  was 
a  momentary  thought,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  declared  before." 

The  above  were  th^  last  words 
of  this  unhappy  man  :  in  a  few  mi* 
nutes  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
bottom  of  the  platform,  which,  wa 
have  before  stated,  was  constructed 
like  one  of  the  new  drops,  was  let, 
fall,  and  Nicholson  was  launched 
into  eternity.  He  died  unusually 
hard,  bein^  greatly  convulsed.  , 
After  hanging  an  hour,  the  bod^ 
was  put  into  a  post-chaise,  whicn 
drove  off  in  the  direction  for  Brom^ 
ley. 

EXECUTION  or  HVFFUM, alias  HUF- 
FEY  WHITE,  AND  ROBERT  KEN* 
DAtL. 

These  unfortunate  men  were  eze* 
cuted  at  Northampton,  pursuant  to 
their  sentence  at  the  last  assizes.  A 
report  had  reached  town  that  Huf* 
fey  attempted  to  make  his  esc;)pe 
the  night  preceding  his  execution, 
and  that  he  had  so  far  effected  his 
purpose  as  to  disencumber  himself 
of^his  irons,  and  to  have  made  way 
through  two  very  strong  doors^ 
but  wasdetected  ^t  the  outside  gate 
and  conveyed  back  to  his  cell  and 
re-ironed.  About  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  proces^on  approached^ 
the  place  or  execution.  Kendall 
appeared  deeply  impressed  with  a 
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fcnse  of  the  awful  sentence  he  was 
about  to  undergo,  but  uniforn^y 
persisted  in  his  innocence^  and  sdid 
that  he  fell  a  victim  in  consequence 
of  unfortunately  being  in  company 
with  his  fellow  sufferer  on  the  night 
the  robbery  was  committed.      He 
declared  at^the  gallows  that  he 
was  ^  murdered  man ;  he  appealed' 
to  the  populace  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  of  his  perfect  inno- 
icence.  WJiite's  general  deportment 
was   such  as  convinced    the  sur- 
rounding multitude  that  he  died 
without  the  fear  of  death :  hardi- 
hood never  forsook  him ;  and  he 
more  than  once  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  chaplain    not 
performing  his  duty.     He  declared 
that  Kendall  was  innocent.     They 
were  launched  into  eternity  amidst 
the  greatest  crowd   of  spectators 
that  ever  was  seen  on  any  occasion 
in  that  parr.     Huflfey  White  was 
one  of  the  greatest  depredators  on 
the  town  for  many  years  pasr.    He 
was  attached  to  gangs  of  robbers, 
consisting  of  housebreakers,  (among 
whom  he  was  an  expert  workman, 
having  first  embarked  in  tliis  system 
of  robbery,)  pickpockets,  mail  rob- 
bers, &c.     He  was  a  man  whose 
face  did  not  by  any  means  betray 
his  profession,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  silence  and  easy  manner. 
He  was  considered  a  very  tempe- 
rate  man,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
injured  the  person  of  any  one  in  his 
depredatory  career,  but  on  the  con- 
trsuy  refused  to  be'  concerned  witli 
any  accqmpUces  who  indulged  in 
assaults.     White  is  said  to  have  dis- 
regarded the  sca£Fbld,  and  it  seems 
he  listened  but  little  to  theexhor- 
^  tations  of  the  clergyman,  who,  on 
asking  him  if  he  could  administer 
any  sort  of  comfort  to  him,  w^as 
answered,— "Only  bygettins;  some 
.•ther  man  to  be  hanged  for  him." 


SEPTEMBER, 

FRAMCE. 

Farist  Sept.  1. — The  military 
events  which  follow  each  other  with 
rapidity  not  aflowing  a  detailed  re- 
lation, we  are  authorised,  whilst  ex- 
pecting them,  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  by  his  ex- 
cellency the  duke  of  Bassano,  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  to  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  arch-chancelbr 
of  the  empire : 

"  Monseigneur, — I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  write  your  excellency  yes- 
terday,  the  26th,  and  to  announce 
to  your  serene  highness,  that  the 
Russiaui   Prussian,   and  Austriag 
armies    had    marched    to  attack 
Dresden,  under  tlie  eyes  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  that  tliey  had  beea 
repulsed  at  all  points.     You  will 
easily  comprehend  that  the  emperor 
is  occupied  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impossible,  at  this  moment,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
events  which  have  taken  place. — 
Hostilities  commenced  on  the  ITih. 
■  His  majesty  entered  Bohemia  on 
the  19th,  occupying  tlie  principal 
debotichcs  at  Rambourg  and  Ga- 
,bel,  and  having  marched  his  troops 
within  twelve  leagues  of  Prague. 
On  the  21st  he  was  in  Silesia,  beat- 
ing the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
ofg;eneralsSacken,  Lan|jeron,York, 
and  Blucher,  and  forcing  the  fine 
positions  of  the  Bober.     Whilst  the 
enemy  still  believed  his  majesty  in 
the  depths    of  Silesia,    he  left  a 
powerful  army  there,  under  the  or- 
ders of  tlie  duke  of  Tarentum,  made 
his  guards  march  ten  leagues  a  daj, 
and  arrived  at  Dresden,  for  some 
days  threatened   by  an  imminent 
attack.     His  majesty  entered  the 
town  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  made  his  dispositions. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Austrian  army, 
commanded  by  generals  Wittgen- 
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stein,'  Kleest,  and  Schwartzenbcrg, 
deployed  15p,0(X)  men,  marching 
a^^ainst  the  town.    All  the  attacks 
were  repulsed  by  the  old  and  young 
guard  alone,  who  covered   them- 
selves, with  glory.    The  enemy  left 
4000  killed  at  tlie  foot  of  our  re- 
doubts.   We  have  taken  2000  men, 
a  flag,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
— Tni5  morning    at  four  o'clock 
the  emperor  was  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  rjiinfell  in  torrents  5  marshals 
the  dnke  of  Ragusa  and  Bell u no 
passed  the  bridge  with  their  corps. 
At  eight  o'clocK  our  attack  com- 
menced hy  a  brisk  cannonade.  The 
enemy's    extreme   left  was    com- 
manded by  the  Austrian  generals 
Ignace,  Giuley,  and  Kleriau,  and 
separated  from   the  remainder  of 
the  army  by  the  valley  of  Plauen. 
The  emperor  ordered  it  to  be  at- 
tacked by  marshal  the  duke  of  Bel- 
luno,  and  by  general  LatourMau- 
bourg's  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
the  king  of  Naples.     We  reckon 
among   the   trophies  of  this  day 
15,000  men,  among  whom  are  field- 
marbhal-lieutenant  Metzko,  two  gcr 
nerals  of  brigade,  many  superior 
officers,  20  pieces  cf  cannon,  and 
10  flags.^ — During  this  time,  general 
Vandamme,  who  had  debouched 
by  Koiregolun,    seized   upon  tlie 
heights  of  Pima,  marched  on  both 
tides  the  Peterswalde  road,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  de- 
bouches  from    Bohemia,   beating 
15,000  men  who  presented  them- 
selves    before    him,    and     taking 
number  of  prisoners.     At  this  mo- 
tnent  all  the  roads  of  Peterswalde 
and  Freyberg  are  intersected  ;  the 
Russians  andPrussians  came  by  the 
load  of  Peterswalde,  and  the  Au- 
Mrians  by  that  of  Freyberg.   If  the 
enemy's  army,  which  is  numerous, 
as  it  is  composed  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian    corps,    and   of   all 
the  Austrian  aimy>  determines  to 


retreat,    it  will   necessarily  suffer 
considerable  losses ;   if  it  remains^ 
there  will  be  very  destructive  event* 
to-morrow. — Since    the  affairs  at 
Ulm,  the  French  army  never  ex- 
perienced worse  weather,  :md  inore 
abundant  rain*     The  emperor  hat 
been  exposed  to  it  all  day.     He  is 
this  moment  entering.    The  nume* 
rous  columns  of  prisoners,  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  flag<  which  haVe 
been  taken,  are  traversing  the  tmyn. 
The  inhabitants  evince   the  most 
lively  joy  at  the  sight  of  these  tro- 
phies.     The  duke  of  Reggio  was 
to  be  on  the  23d  or  24th  at  Berlin. 
The  duke  of  Tarentum  drove  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  from  Silesia  upon 
Breslau. — It  is  not  a  bulletin  which 
I  address  to  your  serene  highness ; 
but  I  thought  it  my  duty  To  give 
you  this  important  intelligence,  his 
majesty  not  having  time  to  v<rrite  : 
he  is  very  well.— One  circumstance 
will  excite  universal  indignation  $ 
the  ex-general  Moreau  is  with  the 
enemy's  army,  in'  the  suite  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  as  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. He  has*  there  thrown  off  the 
mask  which  for  some  years  has  not 
concealed  him  from  intelligent  per- 
sons.    I  cannot  yet,  monseigneur, 
send  your  serene  highness  the  docu- 
ments relative  to  tJie  Austrian  de- 
claration of  war.     In  the  midst  of 
those  events  which   succeed  each 
other,  I  have  riot  found  a  moment 
to  place  them  before  the  <emperor. 
— I  am,  with  respect,  monseigneur, 
your  serene  highness's  very  humble 
and  very  obedient  servant, 

«  The  duke  of  Bassano." 
Dresden,  Aug.  27,  six  P.  M. 

GERMANV. 

/ 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  campaign,  Bonaparte  told 
the  people  of  Fiance,  that  in  a  few 
months  he  would  have  pdace. 
When  the  armistice  took  "place,  he 
publicly 
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publicly  exulted  in  the  approaching 
realization  of  his  boast,  which  was 
repeated  with  increased  confidence. 
But  let  us  ask»  what  have  been  the 
results  of   his  pretended  '  decisive 
victories  of  Lntzerv^and  Bautzen, 
and  of  the  armistice  itself  ?   They 
have  led,  not  to  a  peace  advantage- 
ous and  honourable  to  his  power 
and  his  name,  but  to  hostilities  on 
a  larger  scale;    a  scale  that  em- 
braces all  Europe,     They  have  ac- 
quired him  no  fresli  supporter,  but 
nave  added  to  the  li«ir  of  his  enemies 
a  power  bound  to  hinx  closely  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  yet  compelled, 
by  his  unreieniing  ambitioxr,  to  rend 
them  asunder;  a  power  curtailed 
indeed  in  territory,  and  weakened 
in  population*  by  the  disasters  of 
former  wars,  but  entering  into  the 
present  with  renovated  means,  ancl 
a  spirit  that  adds  to  their  efficiency, 
Tlje  denouncement  ©f  the  armi- 
stice was  officially  notified  by  a  let- 
ter from  general  in  chief  Barclay 
de  Tolly  to  the  prin<fe  of  Neufcha- 
tel ;  and  that  hostilities  would  com- 
mencepn  the  5th  (17th)  of  August, 
on  the  p^rt  of  the  Russian,  PrussiaUi 
and  Swedish  armies. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
Tiaving  received  formal  intimation 
of  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice, 
and  of  the  attendant  Austrian  de- 
claration of  war  against  France, 
put  his  army  in  fufl  motion,  and 
concentrated  not  less  than  90,000 
men  between  Berlin  and  Spandau. 
He  had  previously  addressed  to  the 
combined  army  imder  his  orders 
the  following  proclamation : 

*'  Soldiers, — called  by  the  confi- 
dence of  my  king,  and  of  the  so- 
vereigns his  allies,  to  lead  you  in 
the  career  which  is  about  to  open, 
1  rely  for  the  success  of  our  arms 
on  the  divine  protejction,  the  justice 
of  our  cause^  and  on  your  valour 
and  perseverance.  Had  it  not  been 


for  the  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  events  which  have  given  to  the 
Jast  twelve  years  a  dreadful  cele- 
brity, you  would  not  have  been  as- 
sembled on  the  soil  of  Germany ; 
but  your  sovereigns  have  fek  that 
Europe  is  a  great  family,  and  that 
none  of  the  states  of  which  it  is 
composed  can  remain  indifiereot  to 
the  evils  imposed  upon  any  one  of 
it^  Members  by  a  conquering  power. 
They  are  also  convinced  that,  wj^en 
such  a  power  threatens  to  attack 
and   subjugate  every  other,  there 
ought  to  exist  only  one  will  among 
those  nations  which  are  determined 
to  escape  from  shame  and  slavery. 
From  that  moment  you  were  called 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and 
tlie  Don,  from  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain, and    the    mounuins  of  the 
north,  to  unite  with  the  Gennan 
warriors  who  defend  the  cause  of 
Europe*    This  then  is  the  moment 
when  rivalry,  national  prejudices, 
and  antipathies,  oiight  to  disappear 
before  the  grand  object  of  the  in* 
dependence  of  nations.    The  em- 
peror Napoleon  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  Europe,  unless  Europe  be  his 
slave.     His    presumption    carried 
400,000  brav^men  700  miles  from 
their  country:  misfprtunes,  against 
which  he  did  not  deign  to  provide^ 
fell  upon  their  heads,  and  300^000 
Frenchmen  perished  on  the  territory 
of  a  great  empire,*the  sovereign  of 
which  had  made  every  effort  to 
preserve  peace  with  France.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, the  efiect  of  divine  vengeance, 
would  have  inclined  the  em^rorof 
France  to  a  less  murderous  system ; 
and  that,  instructed  at  last  by  the 
example  of  the  North  and  of  Spain* 
he  would'  have  renounced  the  idea 
of  subjugating  the  continent,  and 
have  consented  to  let  the  world  be 
at  peace.     But  this  hope  has  been 
disappointed ;  and  that  peace  which 

all 
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all  goveninients  had  desired*  and 
which  every  government  proposed, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon.— -Soldiers !  It  is  to  arms 
then  we  must  have  recourse*  to  con* 
quer  repose  and  independence.' 
The  same  sentiment  which  guided 
the  French  lA  1792,  and  which 
prompted  them  to  assepableand  to 
combat  the  armies  which  entered 
their  territory*  ought  to  animate 
vour  valour  against  those  who,  after 
having  inva&d  the  land  which 
gave  you  bhth,  still  hold  in  chains 
your  brethren,  your  wives,  and  your 
children.— -Soldiers  !  what  a  noble 
pnspect  is  presented  to  ^ou  !  the- 
liberty  of  £urope,  the  r&«stablish- 
ment  of  its  equilibrium,  the  end  of 
that  convulsive  state  which  has  had 
twenty  years^dnration ;  finally,  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  the  re- 
sult  of  your  efforts.  Render  your- 
selves worthy,  by  your  union,  your 
discipline,  and  your  courage,  of  the 
high  destiny  which  awsuts  you/' 

(Sig:iied)    **  Chakles  Jean. 
**  From  noy  head-quarters  at  Ora- 
nienburg,  Aug.  15, 1813/' 

The  following  order  of  the  day 
was  issued  by  the  prince  of  Schwart* 
zenbuT^  on  the  17th  of  August, 
settmgTorth  the  grounds  on  which 
Austria  had  been  induced  to  go  to 
war;— - 

**  The  ^eat  day  is  arrived ! 
'  Brave  warriotsJ  our  country  relies 
on  you.  Hitherto  every  time  that 
she  called  upon ;  you,  you  justified 
her  confidence.  All  the  endeavonrs 
of  our  emperor  to  restore  the  lone* 
wanted  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  fix 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  empire, 
which  is  inseparaUefrom  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  our  neighbours,  on 
a  solid  basis,  were  in  vain.  Neither 
^constant  patience,  nor  pacific  re- 
presentations, not  the  confidential 
reliance  of  the  other  belligerent 
powers  on  the  emperor's  councils 


and  measures;  in  short,  nothin? 
could  bring  the  minds  of  the  French 
government  to  moderation  and  rea*- 
spn.  On  that  day  on  which  Au^ 
stria  loudly  declared  herself  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  order^  she 
likewise  took  on  herself  to  combat 
for  the  greatest  of  all  blessings. 
We  do  not  singly  undertake  this 
combat.  We  stand  in  the  same 
ranks  with  all  that  Europe  has  to 
oppose  of  greatness  and  activity 
against  the  powerful  opponent  of 
her  peace  and  liberty.  Austria^ 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  England* 
Spain,  all  ioin  their  united  endea« 
vours  for  the  same  end,  for  a  well- 
founded  and  durable  peace,  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  of  strength 
among  the  different  states,  and  the 
independence  of  every  single  )x>wer. 
It  is  not  against  France,  but  against 
thedomineering  power  ofFranceout 
of  her  own  borders,  that  this  great 
alliance  has  raised  itself. — What 
may  be  performed,  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  constancy  of  nations*  has 
been  proved  to  us  by  Spain  and 
Russia ;  i^hat  may  be  performed* 
by  the  united  force  or  so  many 
powerful  states^  will  be  shown  in 
the  year  1813! — In  such  a  holy 
war  we  must,  more-  than  ever* 
preserve  those  virtues  by  which  our 
armies  have  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  in  so  many  former 
wars.— Unconditional  wilUngnessto 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  our  mo- 
narch and  native' country — great 
equanimity  in  good  or  unfavour* 
able  tim^s — determination  and  con- 
stancy in  the  field  of  battle— mo- 
deration and  foibearanc;  towards 
the  weak  —  these  qualities  must 
always  be  found  in  us. 

"  Brothers  in  arms  !  I  have  lived 
in  your  ranks  all  those  years  which 
I  have  devoted  to  my  country's  ser^ 
vice.  I  know,  I  honour,  in  you,  the 
brave  men  who  conquered  a  glori- 
ous 
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OQs  peace,  and  those  who  arc  foi- 
lowing  their  footsteps.  I  rely  oh 
you !  I  am  chosen  from  amongst 
yoa  by  our|  monarch,  and  his  gra* 
cious  favour  has  placed  me  at  your 
bead.  His  confidence  jointly  with 
jours  is  my  strength.  In  what 
manner  every  individual  is  to  be 
useful  to  the  whole,  will  be  fixed  by 
the  sphere  of  action  allotted  to  him ; 
but  in  every  appointment,  in  every 
situation »  in  every  decisive  ino- 
menr,  always  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  |  sucli 
is  the  determination  which  must 
make  us  all  equal,  and  elevate  us 
all  to  the  same  glorious  point.  The 
emperor  will  remain  with  us,  for 
ihe  has  confided  the  utmost  to  us, 
'  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  the  pro- 
tection of  our  native  country,  and 
the  security  and  welfare  of  poste-* 
rity.  Be  thanlful,  warriors,  that 
you  are  goinc;  into  battle  before 
God,  who  will  not  forsake  the  just 
cause,  under  the  eye*of  a  paternal 
and  feeling  monarch,  under  the 
eyes  of  your  grateful  fellow-citi- 
zens,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe, 
which  expects  fix)myou  great  deeds, 
and  great  happiness  after  lone  suf- 
ferings. Remember,  you  mu^  con- 
quer,' that  you  may  justify  this  ex** 
pectation.  Combat  as  it  becomes 
Austria's  warriors  to  do,  and  you 
will  conquer.  ^Signed) 

Charles,  prince  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  field-marshal." 

Nothing  but  skirmishing  had 
taken  place  down  to  the  18th  of 
August  inclusive  (the  date  of  the 
crown  prince's  third  bulletin),  in 
the  whole  of  which/  the  enemy 
were  worsted,  and  lost  several  pri- 
soners. A  circumstance  of  import- 
ance is  mentioned  by  his  highness 
in  this  bulletin, — it  is  the  defection, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  of  one  of 
Bonaparte's  genera/s,  who  has  af- 
forded the  beneficial  example  of 


leavjng  the  despot  to  his  felling  for- 
tunes, and  repairing  to  the  standard 
of  the  cause  of  independence  and 
,  of  humanity.  His  name  is  Joifnim, 
and  he  was  no  less  an  officer  than 
the  chief  of  marshal  Ney's  staff. 
He  passed  through  general  Blu- 
cher's  army,  on  his  way  to  the  Rus- 
sian head-quarters. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  bulletins  of 
the  <:rown  prince  state,  that  Napo- 
leon having  concentrated,  on  tbe 
21st  of  August,  an  armv  of  80,000 
men  in  the^  environs  of  Bayreuth, 
under  the  command  of  Oudinot, 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Berlin,  they 
advanccdbby  way  of  Trebbin  on  the 
day  following,  attacked  the  Prussian 
general  Thumen  with  a  superior 
force,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate 
the  post.  The  next  morning  the 
French  attempted  to  follow  up  their 
success,  and  the  corps  of  general 
Bertrand'debouched  upon  the  Prus- 
sian corps  of  Tauenzein  at  Blanken« 
felde,*but  was  repulsed.  The  7th 
French  coi:p5,  however,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  village  of  Gross  Bercji, 
and  Oudinot  advanced  upon  Ahrcn- 
dorfF.  An  attempt  to  drive  the  ene- 
m^  from  Gross  Beren  brought  on 
a  severe  action  ;  and  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  they  having  menaced 
the  village  of  Ruhlsdor^the  crown 
prince  sent  a  force  to  take  them  in 
flank.  The  result  of  these  opera- 
tions is  said  to  have  been  26  cannon, 
30  chests,  much  baggage,  and  1500 
prisoners  taken,  and  many  killed 
and  wounded,* 

From  the  sixth  and  seventh  bul- 
letins we  learn  that  the  crown  prince 
was  following  up  his  successes 
against  Oudinot's  army.  Girard* 
wno  had  a  command  under  Oudinot^  * 
was  defeated  on  the  27th,  between 
Lubnitz  and  Belzig,  by  Czemicheff 
and  Hirschfeld,  with  the  loss  of 
3500  prisoners,  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, several  waggons  of  ammimi^ 
'  'tionr 
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tion,  and  all  the  baggage.  Girard 
was  killed.  The  French  retreatjed 
to  Luckauy  which  city  surrendered 
the  next  day,  with  nine  pieces  of 
cannon,  1000  prisoners,  and  a  con* 
sidembJe  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  stores.  The  enemy  continued 
their  retreat  towards  the  Elbe,  pur- 
sned  by  Winzingercde  with  8000 
cavaby.  The  whole  of  the,  French 
loss  in  this  quarter,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  is  estimated 
1 1  upwards  of  1 2,000  men.  Several 
more  French  officers  had  come  over 
to  the  aUies,  and  this  disposition  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  u&urper  is 
represented  as  general. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  bul- 
letins detail  the  movements  of  the 
different  armies.  . 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  eleventh  bulletin,  dated  Juter- 
bock,  Sept.  8. 

"  BATTLE    OF  DENNEVIT.Z. 

"While  his -royal  highness  the 
crown  prince,  with  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  corps  under  his  command, 
was  moving  on  the  4th  inst.  upon 
Rosia,  in  order  to  pass  the  Elbe 
there,  and  march  upon  Leipslg, 
intelligence  was  received  that  the 
enemy's  army,  coming  from  Wit- 
tenberg, was  pushing  forward  on 
Zahne,  with  the  view  to  stop  hij 
fiirther  operations  by  a  movement 
against  Bodin. — As  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  on  the  5rh,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  heroic  resistance  opposed 
by  the-  Prussiim  army  posted  be- 
tween Zahne  and  Juterbock,  in  pe- 
netrating as  far  as  Juterbock,  his 
royal  highness,  early  on  ti^e  6th, 
hastened  with  70battalionsof  T?  e- 
dibh  and  Russian -infantry,  lu,t)00 
cavalry,  and  150  field-pieces,  to 
assist  the  Prussian  aTmy,  which, 
consisting  of  about  40,000  mien, 
bad  held  out,  without  yielding, 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
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enemy's  army,  70,000strong,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Moskwa.—At' sight  of  these  fresh 
troops  the  enemy  fled,  pursued  on  *  ■ 
all  sides  by  the  cavalry  and  light- 
infantry,  and  retreated  towards 
Torgau  and  Dresden.  From  16  to 
18,000  prisoners,  more  than  60 
pieces  of  cannon*  and  400  ammu- 
nition waggons,  are  the  fruits  of 
this  Victory  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions.— The  army  has  covered  it-  * 
self  with  glory.  The  remembrance 
of  the  bravery  of  the  Prussian  army, 
will  eternally  remain  in  the  recol- 
lection  of  every  warrior,  and  shine 
forth  as  a  splendid  example  to  all 
who  fight  for  the  independence  of 
Germany." 

These  bulletins  also  state  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  general  Bennig- 
sen,  witli  the  Russian  army  under 
his  command,  from  Poland,  ar- 
rived at  BresLiu  on  the  30th  ult. ; 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Leig- 
nitz,  marching  in  the  same  line 
with  general  Blucher. 

The  twelfth  bulletin  gives  a  mi- 
nute and  clear  account  of  the  mili- 
tary ojperations  of  the  northern 
army.  The  intention  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  to  cross  the  Elbe 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French  corps 
under  Oudinot,  was  dictated  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  allied  armies 
were  prepared  to  advance  from 
Bohemia ;'  while  Bonaparte  had, 
for  tlie  second  time,  quitted  Dres- 
den to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  Mac- 
donald  m  Silesia;  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  combined  army  ob- 
liged him  to  return  to  Dresden. 
After  the  signal  victory  obtaiircd  at 
Dennevitz,  the  enemy  was  pursued- 
by  Dahme  to  Torgau,  where,  at  the 
Ute  de  poniy  800  prisoners  were 
taken.  To  prevent  the  allied  troops- 
crossing  the  Elster,  he  had  broken 
down  the  bridges.  The  total  loss 
of  ^e  enemy  in  the  battle  and  re- 
(H)  tie-ic 
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treat  is  now  ascertained  to  be  20,000 
men,  including  10,000  prisoners, 
80  pieces  of  cannon,  and  400  am- 
munition-waggons. 

By  dispatches  from  sir  Charles 
Stewart,  we  are  informed  of  the 
liature  of  the  ^ound  of  general 
Moreau.  The  shot  struck  one 
thigh,  passed  through  his  horse, 
and  shattered  the  other  leg;  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  amputate  both 
considerably  above  the  knee. 

HAMBUKGH. 

G.  Count  Hogendorp^  Bona- 
parte's governor  of  Hamburgh, 
issued  on  tlie  18th  ult.  an  infamous 
order,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that 
as' the  place  must  be  considered  in 
a  state  of  siege,  more  than  four 
persons  stopping  to  speak  together 
m  the  street,  are  to  be  deemed  an 
unlawful  mob  ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
disperse  instantly,  are  to  be  taken 
up  and  shot.  Circulators  of  dis- 
quieting intelligence  are  to  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission.  No  ci- 
tizen, in  case  of  a  dispute  with  a 
soldier,  is  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs; 
»  and  in  a  case  of  violence,  when  3ie 
latter  is  on  duty,  he  is  to  be  shot. 

FRANCE. 

A  private  letter  from  Paris  states, 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  to 
which  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
nate would  be  directed;  was  tlie 
creation  of  a  paper^monty,  to  faci- 
litate the  raising  of  the  supplies  ne- 
cessary/or the  extensive  war  which 
France  has  to  maintain. 

A  long  ordinance  has  been  pub- 
lished  by  cardinal  Maury,  arch- 
bishop of  Parts,  relative  to  the  Te 
Dium  ordered  to  be  chaunted  for 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  from  Dres- 
den. The  people  are  called  upon 
to  petition  heaven  to  preserve  the 
life  of  ^'that  hero  who  governs 
Fruoewithsoinuch^lory;"  apd 


though  a  little  of  the  old  bombast 
about  <*  the  sublime  genius  of  thtf 
emperor"  is  thrown  in,  yet  we  find 
the  wonderful  efforts  of  this  sublime 
genius  dwindle  down  to  the  fortiff • 
mg  of  Dresden. 

HOLLAND. 

In  consequence  of  orders  given 
by  the  procureur-general  of  the  pro- 
vost court  of  Valenciennes,  English 
merchandise,  to  the  value,  it  is.  said* 
of  three  millions,  found  in  the  ma- 
gazines  of  the  douaniers  in  Amster-^ 
dam,  was  publicly  burnt  on  the  9ch. 
of  August. 

SPAIN. 

8.  Dispatches  from  the  marqair 
of  Wellington,  dated  Lezaca,  11th 
of  August,  stated,  that  the  fort  at 
Zaragoza  surrendered  on  the  30th 
of  Jmy  to  general  Mina.  Above 
500  prisoners,  47  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammuiution, 
arms,  and  clothing,  were  taken  in 
this  place. 

Another  deadly  blow  to  French 
usurpation.  The  town  and  casde 
of  San  Sebastian's  have  been  taken, 
—the  former  by  assault,  the  latter 
by  surrender.  The  batteries  were 
re-opened  on  the  26th  ult. ;  but 
during  the  suspension  of  the  siege, 
the  enemy  had  prepared  every 
means  of  defence  that  art  could 
devise.  By  the  SOth,  several  prac- 
ticable breaches  were  effected ;  and 
on  the  31st,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  a^ault  was  made. 
Tlie  external  appearanceof  the  main 
breach  proved  fallacious;  almc^t 
insuperable  difficulties  occurred  in 
stoAning  it;  for  a  long  tinle  the 
most  determined  bravery  was  ex- 
erted in  vain  by  successive  detach- 
ments :  <<  no  man  (says  sir  Thomas 
Graham)  outlived  the  attempt  to 
gain  the  ridge  ;"  and  at  last  a  Bam 
footing  for  our  troops  was  only  ob- 
'    tained 
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iafiMKi  by  die  bold  isieasare  of  tam- 
ing our  h^vy  g«ias  agaiost  die  cur- 
iam, and  firiii^!>nif  a  few  feet  over 
the  heads  of  our  own  men.     This 
isUimintble  maiusuTre  was  executed 
with  a  precision  of  practice  beyond 
e£ample.-«p-Tbe    near  prospect  of 
iosing  ihh    strong    hold,    incited 
Souk  to  make  A  desperate  effort 
for  its  relief.     His  principal  push 
Was  made  near  the  heights  of  San 
Marcial,  which  were  occupied  by 
Spanish  troops  3  and  it  is  a  mark 
how  little  national  jealousy  exists 
among  the  allies,  that  the  di&cipline, 
steadiness,  and  bravery  of  the  Spa- 
niards on  llus  occasion,  excited  the 
universal  admiration  of  the  whole 
army,  and   drew  upon  them  the 
pspecial  approbation  of  lord  Wel- 
Singtoa.  The  French  were  repulsed 
m  this  and  every  other  point.   The 
total  loss  of  die  British,  Spaniards, 
and  Portugoese,  in  the  siege  and  in 
the  battle,  was  exceeding^  heavy, 
amountiiig  to  not  less  than  5000 
put  hors  dt  £tinAai  ;  but  on  the  ene- 
my's side  it  was  undoubtedly  far 
niore  considerable. 
Convention  proposed  for  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  fore  of  La  Motte 
of  San  Sebastian  by  t^e  adjutant- 
commandamt  chevalier  de  Son- 
geofi,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
troops   stationed   in    the    fort, 
charsfed  with  fuH  powers  Iry  ge- 
neralRey,  commanding  the  said 
troopst  on  die  one  side ;  and  by 
colonei  De  Lancey,  deputy-quar- 
ter-master-general, lieutenant-co« 
ionel  Dickson,  commanding  the 
artillery,  and  lieut^iant^xnonel 
Bouverie,     charged     with    full 
powers  by  lieutenant-general  sir 
Thomas.  Grafaamy  on  die  other 
side. 

Tha  above-named    having   ex- 
changed tiieir  fttU  powers,  agreed 
as  follows : 
Art.  L  Thef  rendi  troops  form- 


ing die  garrison  of  fort  La  Motte 
diall  be  prtsdners  of  lirar  to  his  »&• 
jesty's  troops  and  their  sdlies.*^ 
Answer.  Agreed. 

II.  They  shall  be  embaHced  ki 
his  Britannic  majesty's  shi]>s  and 
conveyed  to  England  direct,  with- 
out being  obliged  ito  %o  farther  by 
land  than  to  the  port  of  Passages. — 

.  Answer.  Agreed.         * 

III.  The  |;eneral  and  other  su^ 
perior  officers,  and  die  officers  of 
regiments  and  of  the  staff,  as  well 
as  die  medical  officers,  diaU  pre- 
serve their  swords  and  their  private 
baggage,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  shall  preserve 
their  knapsacks."— Answer.  Agreed. 

IV.  The  women,  the  children, 
and  the  old  men,  not  being  miU- 
tary,  shall  be  sent  back  to  r  ranee, 
as  well  as  the  other  non-combatants, 
preservirtg  their  private  baggage.-*- 
Answer.  Crantjed  for  the  women 
and  children.  The  old  men  and 
non-combatants  must  be  examined. 

V.  The  commtssaire  de  guerre, 
Burbier  de  Guilly,  having  widi  ' 
him  the  wife  and  the  two  daughters 
of  hiis  brother,  who  died  at  Pamplo« 
na,  requests  sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  authorise  his  return  to  France 
with  the  three  above-named  ladies, 
as  he  is  their  chief  support.  He  is 
not  a  military  man.— Answer.  This 
ardde  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
nrarquis  of  Wellington  by  sir  Thd-  ' 
mas  Graham. 

VI.  The  sick  and  wounded  shaH 
be  treated  according  to -their  rank, 
and  taken  care  of  as  English  of- 
ficers and  soldiers.  r~  Answer* 
Agreed. 

VII.  The  French  troops  shaH 
file  out  to-morrow  morning,  by  the 
gate  of  Mirador,  widi  afl  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, and  drums  beating,  to  the 
outside,  where  they  iSeill  Ur  down 
their  arms  5  the  officers  of  aH  ranks 
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preserrlog  their  swords^  their  ser- 
yantSy  horses^  and  baggage,  and 
thescjdiers  their  knapsacks,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  third  article.-^  Answer. 
Agreed. 

vIII.  A  detachment  of  the  allied 
*army»  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men,  shall  occupy  in  the  evening 
the  gat«  of  the  JVlirador,  a  like  de- 
tachment shall  occupy  the  gate  of 
the  governor's  batterv.  These  two 
t>ost8  shall  be  for  thsft  purpose  eva* 
cuated  by  the  French  troops,  as 
soon  as  the  present  capitulation  shall 
be  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
'  commanding  generals.  —  Answer. 
Agreed. 

IX.  The  plans  and  all  the  papers 
regarding  the  fortifications  shall  be 
>gtven  over  to  an  English  officer, 
and  officers  shall  be  named  equally 
on  each  side,  to  regulate  all  that 
concerns  the  artillery,  engineer  and 
commissariat  departments.  —  An- 
swer Agreed. 

X.  The  general  commanding  the 
French  troops  shall  be  authorised  to 
tend  to  his  exceUency  marshal  Soult 
an  officer  of  the  staff,  who  shall  sign 
his  parole  of  honour;  for  his  ex- 
change with  a  British  officer  of  his 
rank.  .  This  officer  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  a  copy  of  the  present  ca- 
pitulation. —  Answer.  Submitted 
ibr  the  decision  of  lord  Wellington. 
The  officer  to  be  sent  to  marshal 
Soult  shall  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  French 
troops. 

XI.  If  any  difficulties  or  misun- 
derstanding shall  arise  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  articles  of  this  capitula- 
tion, they  shall  be  always  decided 
in  farour  of  ihe  French  garrison. — 
Answer.  Agreed* 

Made  and  concluded  this  8th  day 
Of  September,  1^13. 

Tlie   college   of  mediciiie   of 
fitockfaoUn  has  discoveved  that  the 


leaves  of  the  potatoe-root,  dried  in 
a  p.articular  manner,  give  a  to* 
bacco  far  superior,  in  point  of  fra- 
erance,  to  ordinary  tobacco*  The 
king  has,  in  consequence,  ordered 
the  public  authorities  to  favour  by 
every  me^ns  in  their  power  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  root. 

.    AMERICA. 

In  the  A.merican  papers  it  is  as- 
serted, that  **  a  gentleman  at  Nor- 
wich U.S.  has  invented  a. diving- 
boat,  which,  by  means  of  paddles, 
he  can  propel  under  water  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  :md  ascend 
and  descend  at  pleasure.  He  has  been 
three  times  under  the  bottom  of  die 
Ramilies,  off  New  London.  In  the 
first  attempt,  after  remaining  under 
some  time,  he  came  to  the  top  of 
the  water  like  the  porpoise  for  air, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  came 
up  but  a  few  feet  from  the  stern  of 
the  Ramilies.     He  was  observed 
bv  the  sentinel  on  deck,  who  stmg 
out  •*  boat  ahoy" — immediately  on 
hearing  which,  the  boat  descended 
without  making  a  reply.     Seeing 
this,  an  alarm  gun  was  fired  on 
board  the  ship,  and  all  hands  called 
to  quarters — the  cable  cut  and  the 
ship  got  under  weigh  with  all  pes-" 
stbie  dispatch,ezpecting  to  be  blown 
up  by  a  torpedo.     In  the  third  at- 
tempt he  came  up  directly  onder 
.the  Ramilies,  and  fastened  himself 
and  his  boat  to  her  keel,  where  he 
remained  half  an  hour,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  perforating  a  hole  through 
her  copper ;  but  while  engaged  is 
screwing  a  torpedo  to  her  bonom, 
the  screw  broke,  and  defeated  his 
object  for  that  time.     So  great  is 
the  alarm  and  fear,  on  board  the 
Ramilies,  of  some  such  stratagem 
being  played  off  upon  them,  that 
commodore  Hardy  has  withdrawn 
his  force  from  before  New  London* 
and  keeps  his  ship  under-  wetg^  all 
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the  time,  instead  of  lying  at-  an* 
chor  as  formerly." 

By  a  St.  Vincent's  paper,  of  the 
2d  ult.  it  appears,  that  there  have 
been  several  minor  eruptions  of 
Mount  Souffriere,  since  the  dread- 
ful volcano  in  1812.  The  Rabacca 
river  flows  a^ain  from  its  springs, 
but  not  in  its  old  direction;  it 
poured  its  unwelcome  torrents 
through  Langley  Park,  making  its 
own  bed  in  its  wild  and  impetuous 
progress,  and  destroying  vast  quan- 
ties  of  sugar,  &c. 

IRELAND. 

12,  Dtth  in.  Lord  Whitwortli  eur 
tered  Publin  Castle  on  the  26th  nit. 
His  lordship  was  received  at  the 
^and  portal  by  several  persQpages 
of  distiuotion,    and  conducted  to 
the  state  apartments.     His  excel- 
lency soon  after  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  preceded  by  the  different 
officers  of  state,  and  followed  by 
his  suite,   the  duchess  of  Dorset, 
many    noblemen,    and   numerous 
friends  and  visitors  ;  and  his  inves- 
titure to  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  immediately  took  place, 
when  the  duke  of  Richmond  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor the  high  and  important  trust. 
The  oaths  were  administered  by  the 
lord    chief  justice  of,  the   king's 
bench.— ^Next  m<Mming  the  duke  of 
Richmond  held  an  undress  levee  at 
the  castle,  which  was  most  nume- 
rously attended,  and  at  half  past 
twelve  o'clock  left  the  castle^  in 
order  to  embark  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty *s  yacht  the  William  and  Mary, 
on  his  return  to  England.     His  ex- 
cellency the  viscount  Whitworth, 
lord  lieutenant,  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  went  together  from  the 
castle  in  the  state-coach,  preceded 
by  the  leading  coaches,  in  which 
were  the  officers  of  state,  to  the 
sQuth  widl»  whexe  the  yacht  hiy* 


They  were  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  and  attended  by^  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  distinction ;  the  lord 
mayor,  sheriff,  several  of  the  al- 
dermen and  principal  citizens,  in 
their  carriages,  followed  by  a  con- 
course of  people,  to  the  wat^r  side. 
The  streets  were  lined  by  the  regi- 
ments of  itifantry  on  the  I)abTin 
duty.  The  duke  of  Richmond  re- 
ceived every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect, in  passing  through  the 
streets,  from  the  people,  who  testi- 
fied their  regard  by  repeated  wishes 
for  his  welfare. 


THB  ARMY. 

15.  Duelling, -^The  commander 
in  chief  has  signified,   in  general 
orders,  dated  Horse-guards,  Sep«- 
tember  10,   1813,  the   prince   re- 
eenb's   declaration   of  pardon  to 
Geutenant    Dillon,     and    ensigns 
M^Guire,  Gilchrist,  and  O'Brien,        | 
found  guilty,   at  the  Winchester' 
assizes,  of  the  murder  of  lieutenant 
Blundell,  who  fell  in  a  duel  by  the 
hand  of  ensign  M*GuU-e,  the  others 
acting  as  seconds.  The  commandet 
in   chief,    however,   expresses  his 
high  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
otlieutenaot   Dillon  and  ensigns 
Gilchrifet  andO'Bnen,  who,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  settle  the  trivial 
difference  which    existed  between 
their  brother  officers,  magnified  its 
importance,    and  instigated  them 
to  the  measure  which  led  to  the 
fatal  result.—- In  consequence,  the' 
prince  regent  has  ordei^d  that  the  - 
three  last  named  officers  be  dis- 
missed the  service ;  but  as  lieute« 
nant  Dillon,  who  ^  from  his  rank 
and  standing  in  the' army  ought  to 
have  set  a  different  example,  has 
throughout  taken  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  these  outrageous  pro* 
cicedings,  and  greatly  inffuenced  the ' 
conduct  of  ensigns  Gilchrist  and 
(H3)  O'Brien,*' 
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O'Brien/'  his  royal  highness  limits 
torhim  the  sentence  of  being  inca- 
pable of  ever  again  servin|!^  nis  ma- 
jesty iA.any  capacity.  This  order 
bis  royal  highness  orders  to  be  read 
at  the  headXf  every  reginrjent ;  and 
f*  he  hopes  it  will  prove  an  useful 
knd  impressive  lesson  to  the  young 
officers  of  the  armyi  suid  a  warning 
to  them  oC  tlie  fatal  consequences 
of  aUowi|^g  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led by  ertoneous  notions  and  false 
principles  of  honour ;  which,  when 
rightly  understood*  and  leading  to 
it$  legitimate  object,  is  the  highest 
gem  in  the  character  of  a  sol&r,'' 

WEST  INDIES. 

IS.  Most  distressing  accounts 
were  received  on  Wednesday  from 
▼arious  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
respecting  the  dreadful  effects  of  a 
late  hurricane  which  occurred  in 
that  quarter.  The  following  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  Bermuda  paper  of 
the  1st  of  August: 

'<  Nassau,  Sunday,  Aug.  1, 1813. 

«  It  falls  to  our  lot  to  record  the 
most  dreadful  calamity  by  which 
these  islands  have  been  ever  afflict- 
ed in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
which  was  experienced  in  the  tre- 
mendous hurricane  with  which  it 
pleased  Providenceto  visit  them  on 
Monday  the  26th  ult.  The  dawn- 
ing of  that  day  exhibited  a  serenity 
calculated  to  lull  to  sleep  the  fears 
of  ih^  most  wary  ;  and  the  breeze 
freshening  on  the  sky,  it  was  hail- 
ed by  all  as  a  happy  relief  from 
the  extreme  sul^y  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  had  pressed  heavi- 
ly, and  unnerved  us  on  the  preced- 
ing dap ;  but  no  one  saw  the  ap- 
proaching; storm  which  lowered  be- 
nind  it.  At  ten  o'clock  the  wind 
increased,  and  continued  increav 
ing,  accompanied  by  short  showers 
otrain.  It  gained  considerably  in 
the  course  ofan  hour  i  at  eleven  it 


blew  a  strong  gale,  and  some  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  appeared 
uneasy  at  their  anchorage  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  that  h 
attained  the  height  which  consti- 
tutes the  commencement  of  an 
hurricane,  and  which  soon  became 
evident  by  its  destructive  eflfects 
upon  the  v^aters  and  upon  the 
shore.  Some  of  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  driven  from  their 
moorings^  and  houses  began  to 
totter  upon  their  foundations.  The 
courts  of  chancery  and  admiralty* 
then  sitting,  were  of  necessity  a4* 
joumed :  his  excellency  the  govern^ 
or,  and  the  members  of  the  counr 
cil,  m  chancerv  and  in  admiralty, 
the  judge,  the  lawyers,  and  officers 
of  court,  having  for  some  time 
awaited  an  abatement,  nowanxknis 
for  their  families'  safety,  werecom<* 
pelled  to  literally  fighc  their  way' 
on  foot  through  the  storm,  the  use 
of  carriages  having  already  become 
impracticable.  The  bay  vras  soon 
crowded  /nith  merchants,  ship* 
owners,  mariners,  and  labouxers; 
all  busily  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  lives  and  property  from 
the  vessels  which  were  driven  from 
their  moorings  ;  and  every  house- 
holder, with  vidiat4ttsistancehehad 
at  hand  or  could  obtain,  wsb  em* 
plowed  in  fortifying  his  house 
against  die  fury  of  the  raging  ele* 
ment,  by  nailing  up  and  battenings 
doors  and  windows.  But  alas ! 
how  vain  the  attempts  of  man  to 
resist  the  storm  of  nature  !•  At 
about  half-past  two  oMock  the 
hurricane  attained  its  greatest 
height,  and  in  its  acme  continued 
without  interval  until'  five,  when  it 
suddenly  ceased ;  and  in  the  spaee 
ofhalf  anhour  saccteeded  a  calm» 
so  perfiect,  that  it  can  be  compared 
only 'to  that  of  death  after  the  most 
dteadful  convulsions.  It  was  now 
that  the  effects  btcnnt  v^hi». 
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Lives  were  lost  in  vain  attempts  to 
protect  themselves  or  to  save.  Tl/e 
govcrrtment-house,  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  public  buildings,  a 
gpneat  namber  of  other  houses,  the 
wharfs,  the  orchards,  and  gardens 
-were  found  either  wholly  or  partly 
destroyed ;  and  all  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  excepting  only  Mr, 
Saunders'  schooner  EUena,  and  the 
prize  brig  Santa  Anna,  were  driven 
on  shore  or  sunk  in  the  harboun 
A  scene  of  ruin  presented  inself  to 
the  view  of  the  beholder,  distress- 
ing beyond  measure  to  all  men  not 
totally  bereft  of  the  last  spark  of 
elimmenng  humanity.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  colony,  well  know- 
ing  the  nature  of  hurricanes,  took 
every  precautionary  measure  with- 
in their  reach  during  the  calm,  or 
lull,  to  prepare  for  its  second  part 
expected  fr^m  the  south-west,  and 
'which  set  in  with  great  fury  at 
about  six  o'clock  and  continued  un- 
til midnight,  when  it  considerably 
abated,  and  soon  after  totally  ceas- 
ed. The  south-west  storm  differed 
from  the  north-eastern  one  by  ap-- 
pearing  in  heavy  blasts  of  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  repeated  after 
lulls  of  equal  length,  and  the  length 
of  these  lulls  gradually  increasing 
until  it  so  ceased ;  whereas  the  first 
storm  raged  witliout  intermission. 
This  last  however  nearly  con^r 
pleted  the  general  'ruin,  and  it  is 
^believed  that  if  it  had  raged  an? 
other  hour  scarcely  a  house  would 
have  remained  standing  in  this  city, 
which  before  the  storm  was  consi- 
dered, in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
population,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  the  most  flouri&inng 
in  the  world.  One  third  of  the 
houses  have  been  levelled  to  the 
ground :  and  all  have  received , 
more  dr  less  injury.  Property  of 
all  description  has  sufiered.  •  Years 
most  elapse  evt  the  losses  and  in-* 


juries  sustained  can  be  repaired. 
Hundreds  of  families  heretofore 
comfortable  have  been  reduced  to 
beggary  and  want.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  hurricane  the  govern- 
or walked  round  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  destruction  and 
misery  it  had  occasioned,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  return  to  the 
government  house,  his  excellency  * 
summoned  his  council,  in  order, 
with  their  advice,  to  devise  the 
most  effectual  means  to  'effect  his 
purpose.  A  meeting  was  also  had 
of  the  members  of  assembly;  and 
all  coinciding  in  the  humane  views 
of  the  governor,  it  was  soon  deter- 
mined to  grant  a  sum  of  money  for 
that  purpose,  which  they  mutually 
pledged  themselves  to  confirm  at 
the  next  session,  in  the  three  several 
branches  of  the  legislature  in  gene- 
ral assembly." 

EXSPUTION  OF  DANIBL  M^CtOKT. 

24.  This  character  was  found 
guilty  at  the  last  Cumtterland  assizes 
of  a  burglary  at  Bird-house,  where 
he  headed  a  gang  of  desperadoes, 
and  the  charge  was  clearly  proved  . 
against  him  by  the  testimony  of 
C-avin  (an  accomplice),  and  Mrs. 
Gibson.  MCrory  on  Saturday  fort- 
night suffered  the  awful  sentence 
otthe  law  on  a  drop  erected  at  die 
south-east  angle  of  the  gaol.  The 
unhappy  culprit,  who  we  under* 
stand  is  descended  of  very  respect- 
able parents  in  Ireland,  had  been 
for  some  years  past  generally  known 
in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood : 
this  circumstance,  together  with  his 
bold  and  daring  conduct  subse* 
quent  to  apprehension,  and  an  ex* 
pectation  that  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution he  might  make  important 
disclosures,  drew  together  a  very 
great  concourse  of  people.  A  large 
body  of  constables  attended  to  keep 
(H  4)  order. 
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order>  assisted  by  a  troop  of  the 
2d  dragoon  guards,  and  the  7ith 
regiment  of  foot.     About  half-past 
three  the  criminal  appeared  upon 
the  sca£Fold,  attired  in  black,  ac- 
companied by  the  rev.  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  Roman  catholic  clergyman,  of 
which  communion  he  himself  prO' 
fessed  to  be.   The  manner  in  which 
he  appeared  at  tiie  fatal  tree  ex- 
cited every  one's  astonishment.  He 
ascended,    not    only  without    the 
.  slightest  degree  of  trepidation,  but 
with    alacrity,  bowing  around  to 
the  assembled  multitude  in  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  impress  the 
idea  of  a  "  favourite  stage-player 
about  to  act  his  part."     He  then 
produced  a  paper,  from  which  he 
read  a   denial   of  several   crimes 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  eighteen  months 
.  last.     I^e  however  acknowledged 
his  being  concerned  in  the  burglary 
for  which  he  was  about  to^  suffer  ; 
confessed  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
though  in  some  immaterial  points 
he  declared  the  evidence  against 
him   was  not  altogether  correct ; 
^nd  forgave  his  prosecutors,  with 
whom,  and  with  all  men,'  he  died 
in  peace.     A  distressing  scene  now 
ensued.  ^  On  the  drop  falling,  the 
.  rope  broke,  and  the  unhappy  man 
was  precipitated  to    the  ground, 
whereby  his  leg  was  broken.     !*  I 
.  told   you,"  said  he,   "  this   rope 
would  never  hang  a  man  of  mj 
weight."     It  seems  that  he  had  ac- 
tually   handled    the    rope  before 
coming  out  of  the  gaol,  and  re- 
monstrated   against   its   unfitness. 
After  some  delay,  he  was  borne 
upon  the  scaffold  in  a  chair ;  and 
another  rope  being  procured,  he 
was  again  tied  up.     Notwithstand- 
.  ing  the  trying  scene,  he  maintained 
his  fortitude  ;  observed  that  it  was 
providential  that  the  accident  of  the 
rope  breaking  had  happened,  since 


he  had  forgotten  to  notice  the  in- 
famous  character  of  Gavin,   tl>e 
king's  evidence,  who  he  said  had 
sworn  many    men's    live9   away, 
and  he  feared  •  would  do  the  like 
again.  ,  When  turned  off  the  se- 
cond time  the   rope  partly  gave 
way,  and  it  was  feared  he  would 
come  to  the  ground  afi;ain:  fortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case.— A 
few  minutes  before  being  led  out 
of  the  gaol,  the  sound  of  the  horn 
announced  the  passing  by  of  the 
London  mail :  **  I  have  not  tbe 
least  w^ishj"  said    he,  **  for  a  re- 
prieve ;  I  feel  myself  so  well  pre- 
pared to  die,  that  I  should  be  sorry 
to  live." — M'Crory  was  of  a  very 
prepossessing    appearance,   abont 
l^vQ  feet  seven  inches  high,  remark- 
ably robust  and  well  made,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  his  eye  spark- 
led with  intelligence.     Upon  the 
whole,   his    appearance   and   de- 
meanour excited  universal  commi- 
seration, notwithstanding  every  one 
fully  justified  the  sentence  of  the 
law.     On  Monday  evening  the  bpr 
dy  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  .St.  Cuthbert's,  attended 
by  an  astonishing  concoiurse  of  his 
countrymen  and  others.— Ctfr/cffe 
JournaL 

COURT  OF  CHANCBRT. 

Ex'parte  Btrttamiiead  School. 

The  lord-chancellor  pronounce4 
judgement  in  this  charity  cause.  It 
was  an  endowment  made  ve^y 
many  years,  or  augmented  by  do- 
nation, the  origin  of  the  establish- 
roent^having  been  at  a  time  anterior 
to  the  period  denominated  time  out 
of'mind  in  law  {which  is  limited  to 
the  return  of  king  Richard  I.  from 
the  Crusades.)  The  estates  are 
situated  in  Hertfordshire,  andwere 
granted  or  applied  to  divers  chari- 
table uses  immemorially.  The  dis-' 
tributioa  of  the  property  wsp  ^* 

der 
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der  the  will  of  the  donor,  granting 
,the  additional  endowment   in  the 
following  ratio-r*two  thirds  to  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  master 
and  usher  in  succession  for  everrr- 
the   remaining  third  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  disbursement  of  all 
taxes,  rates,  &c«  that  should  be  4e- 
mandable  from  the  two  thirds,  &:c. 
the  surplus  of  such  third  part  to  be 
distributed  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent poor  of  Berkhamstead.     It 
was  found  by  the  lords  commission* 
ers  appomted    to    investigate   all 
charitable  institutions  throughout 
England,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  that 
this  charity  had  been  long  abused, 
even  from  its  foundation,  where- 
upon letters  patent  and  an  act  of 
parliament  were  passed,  c'ontaining 
regulations  fot  the  better  manage- 
ment and  application  of  the  funds. 
.  In  despite  of  such  regulations  the 
abuse  continued,  insomuch  that  it 
became  necessary  to  file  a  bill  in 
this  court,  when  lord  Thurlow  was 
chancellor,  for  relief;  whereupon 
a  reference  was  made  to  a  master  in 
chancery,  directing  him  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  state  of 
the  institutiop.  By  the  report  made 
in  1794*,  it  appeared  that  this  same 
radical  abuse  was  continued,and  that 
the  indigent  poor  did  not  receive 
one  fartiiing  from  surplus  of  third ; 
the  same  having  been  reported  not 
adequate    to    ciefray  the    incum- 
brances  affecting    the    two-thirds 
which   remained,  shared   between 
the  master  and  the  usher,  the  latter 
taking  one-third,  and  the  former 
two-thirds  of  profits, "in  their  in* 
creased    and   accumulated  state ; 
although   they  have  never  since, 
nor  now,  one  single  pupil,  rich  or 
poor,  to  instruct ;  contending  that 
they  are  entitled  to  possess  the  large 
income,  merely  because  they,  like 
their  predecessors,  now  are  and 
have  been  ready  on  the  spot  to  give 


instructions,  if  any  pupils  should 
attend  them.  The  present  bill 
charged  the  receiver  appointed  by 
the  court  with  having  made  several 
leases  for  lives,  or  thirty-one  year 
leases,  partly  for  fines,  with  small 
r^ts,  and  partly  for  rack-rents,  but 
without  paying  into  court,  as  the 
former  decree  directed,  any  part  of 
the  monies  arising  from  such  fines 
and  rents,  so  that  the  former  order 
of  lord  Thurlow  became  nugatory. 
It  further  appeared,  that  a  sum  not 
amounting  to  less  than  5,Pi)0/.  of 
net  funds  remained  now  in  the 
receiver's  hands,  or  within  his  power 
to  collect,  of  which  he  admitted* 
bein^  in  court,  that  he  had  annually 
received  a  sum  of  between  2  and 
3,000/.  It  was  charged  also  against 
the  receiver,  that  he  had  granted 
leases  of  some  of  the  lands  to  some  of 
the  trustees  or  their  friends,  through 
the  influence  of  such  trusteeS|  and 
that  he  had  not»  by  his  answer,  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  the  consi- 
derations received  by  him  for  such 
leases,  bat  which  be  now  submitted 
to  comply  with .  It  was  pressed  by  the 
petitioner's  counsel,  that  he  should 
yield  such  compliances,  accompa- 
nied with  a  full  and  satisfactory 
affidavit.  The  lord-chancellor  de« 
sired  tie  affidavit  to  be  produced* 
and  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
strong  indignation  upon  this  most 
shameful  perversion  and  gross 
abuse  of  the  charity,  that,sho&ing 
to  relate,  had  never  yielded  any  of 
the  benefits  intended,  except  to  the 
master  and  usher.  His  lordship  die* 
tated  a  most  extensive  and  critical 
-reference  to  be  made  to  the  master, 
for  inquiring  into,  i^inutely  and 
specially,  tlie  various  abuses  and 
nuisances  attending  this  charity,  in 
order  that,  as  an  example  to  the 
many  and  lamentable  perversions  of 
public  charities,  he  might  make 
such  a  decree  ds  could  neither  be 
evacled 
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iBVaded  nor  baffled.  Prayer  of  the 
petitioner  granted  m  the  terms 
prayed  for. 

OCTOBER, 

new    LORD   MAYOR. 

1 .  At  a  common  hall,  September 
99th9  Mr.  ^fdderman  Domvilk, 
citizen  and  stationer,  and  Mr.  al- 
derinan  Wood,  citizen  and  fish- 
tnonp^,  were  returned  by  the  live^ 
ty  of  London,  as  proper  persons 
to  ftlJ  the  important  office  of  lord 
mayor  of  London.  The  court  of 
aJdern^en  having  proceeded  to  a 
scmtiny*  Mr.  DomviUe  was  de- 
clared to  be  duly  and  nnanimously 
elected ;  atnlt  in  a  very  impressive 
yet  unaffected  manner,  lie  thus  ad- 
dressed  the  common  hall : 

'* Gentlemen  of  the  livery;  I 
ttand  before  you,  at  rather  a  late 
Mttod  of  life*  to  thank  you  for  the 
nonour  you  have  conftrred  upon 
me,  in  electing  me  your  chief 
inagistratc  for  the  year  ensuing; 
'and,  gentlemfen,  a  very  high  honour 
indeed  do  I  think  it,  because  it  ts 
the  greatest  in  the  power  of  sub- 
jects to  confer.  At  the  same  time 
1  am  well  aware  of  the  arduous 
and  important  duties  of  the  office ; 
and  how  unequal  my  abilities  are 
to  execute  those  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. But,  I  promise  you,  justice 
sha^  be  impartially  administered  ; 
and  that  your  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises,  shall  be  defended 
and  supported.  To  accomplisdi 
'  these  great  ends,  under  Providence, 
I  look  for  the  advice  aiid  assistance 
of  all  those  able  magistrates  that 
have  gone  btfore  me,  as  well  as 
thosejwho  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Civic  chahr.— Gentlemen,  it  would 
be  a^reat  consolation  to  me,  if  I 
were  addressing  you  in  the  midst 
of  a  profound  peace :  tad  I  cannot 
but  mdnlge  a  hope  that  the  bril. 


liant  successes  of  oar  arms  in  die 
peninsula,  and  those  of  our  allies 
on  the  continent,  may  give  me 
an  opportunity,  during  my  year 
of  service,  to  announce  to  you 
the  blessings  of  an  honoorable 
peace.— Gentlemen,  I  cannot  re- 
tire from  your  presence  wtthont 
assuring  you  that,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  }'ear  my  conduct  sh^il  iia\'e 
been  such  as  to  merit  yonr  appro, 
bation,  it  will  be  one  of  the  proud- 
est  days  of  my  life.'* 

BXRLIN* 

9,  Bonaparte  has,  it  is  sand,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  promismg  his 
troops  winter-quarters  in  Saxony, 
previous  to  which  a  diversion 
would  be  undertaken  against  the 
Silesian  army;  exhorting  them  to 
perseverance  and  con&dence  in  die 

fenius  of  their  great  leader, 
eventy-five  thousand  wounded 
French  have  been  brought  into 
Leipsig  alone,  from  the  47th  of 
August  to  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber! ! !  ITie  churches  and  public 
builJings  are  filled  with  them. — 
An  intercepted  letter  irom  Maret 
(Bassano)  to  his  wife  says,  that  the 
emperor  is  not  forsaken,  even  in  so 
critical  a  situation,  by  bis  great  ge. 
.iius,  but  that  his  generals  are  de- 
ficient. Another  from  Beniiier  to 
a  secretary  at  Paris  describes  the 
miserable  state  m  which  the  French 
army  is^  and  declares  that  nothing 
but  a  speedy  peace  can  save 
France, 

NSW    BISHOP. 

Dr.  Howley's  election  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Lofndon  was  con- 
firmed at  Bow-church,  Cheap»de, 
being  the  oldest  church  in  the 
diocese,  by  shr  W.  Scott,  the  vkar- 
general  of  the  provmoe  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  usual  cereiix>iiies. 

3.  This  morning  I>r«  Howfoy 

was 
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Was  con&tenttA  bi«hop    of  Lon^ 
doa  at  Lsunbeth  ch^rpeh    At  half 
post  ten,  the.qtteen  (who  had  et- 
pressed  her    wish  to  be  ptcsent^ 
widi  the  princesses  Augusta  And 
Mary^Tvere  re€eived  at  Lambeth 
fnUce  by  the  arcihbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  conducted  them  into 
die  drawing    room,    where    Hn 
HoWley,  the    bishop  of  Loiidon 
«iecty  the  bishops  afOxford«  ClcHi* 
oester,  and    SalisbBryy  the  vicar- 
general,   in  their  fall  robes>  and 
odiet  distinguished  characters,  paid 
their  respects  to  them  j  after  which 
^ey  proceeded  to  his  grace's  cha- 
pel.     The  queen  and  princesses 
were  conducted  iato  Mrs.  Stitton^s 
family'fallery.      Ho  person    was 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  cha* 
pel  except  those  etig^ged  in  the  ce* 
remonyt    among  them  were  the 
archbishop    of     Canterbury,    the 
bi^ops  of  Salisbury^  Gloucester, 
and  Oxford,  in  thefr  full  i^obes.  Di*. 
Howley,  the    bishop  of  Lotidon 
elect,  txiok  his  seat  the  last  on  the 
right  of  tbti  jilttin     The  morning 
service  wwk  read  by  one   of  the 
archbbhop's  chaplains.  The  bishop 
ef  Gloucester  read  the  epistle ;  the 
bi^op  of  Orford  the  gospel ;  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  Goddard,  Hvho  took  a  genera) 
view  of  thd   escnblished   church 
from  the  perioii  of  the  reformation, 
and  m  a  most  impressive  manner 
dwelt  upon   the  divine  institution 
and  *  expediency  of  the   episcopal 
order. 

6.  On  Monday  was  found 
drowned  in  the  iriver  at  Millwall, 
near  Poplar,  the  body  of  a  person' 
unknown  $  bat  from  tiis  dress,  and 
other  nidations,  appatifcntly  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  middle  age.— On 
Taesday  a  coroner's  iltkiuest  was 
heldk  No'etidencei  until  after  the 
verdict  ti^'  giv^h,  apjpeared  to 
ideo^  U»  penen^^TWo  water* 


men  discovered  the  body  bythcr 
fallmg  of  the  tide.  No  marks  of 
Violence  appeared  upon  his  person^ 
He  was  dressed  in  a  blaclc  coat, 
black  silk  waistcoat,  blue  stocking 
pantaloons,  shoes  and  gaiters.; 
short  hai^  brown  and  gray  $  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  otherwise  of 
respectable  appearance.  Nothing 
in  nis  pocket  but  a  pawnbroker** 
duplicate,  « Monitt,  S2,  York.. 
st3reet,  Westminster,  30di  Septem- 
her,  1813,  a  gold  box,  2/.  5s.  Capt. 
James  Vangnan,  Queen-sqtiare,'* 
which  being  rathet  defaced,  was 
first  read  Manby. — ^The  deceased 
had  been  seen  the  preceding  day 
at  the  Kings  Amf  s  cofiee*house, 
but  nothing  thence  could  lead  to  his 
identity,  except  that  he  appeared 
to  speak  broken  -^English.  Verdict, 
Found  drowned.  When  the  inquest 
was  over,  the  lady  of  the  house  at 
which  the  deceased  had  lodged 
came  to  inspect  the  body,  when  she 
identified  if  as  t^ikt  of  captaiQ^ 
Whorrah,  of  the  king's  German 
legion.*— It  appeared  by  her  tes- 
timony, that  die  deceased  had 
boarded  with  her  at  repeated  in- 
tervals within  these  last  nine  years  t 
and  In  the  course  of  that  time  had 
served  in  sever^^l  campaigns,  where 
he  was  wounded,  ancj  in  a  great 
decree  disabled  in  consequence, 
Which-  occasioned  his  retiring  on 
half-pay.  Dorfng  the  time  speci- 
fied, he  had  lost  his  wife  by  death,, 
in  her  own  country,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children  now  living.  His 
brother,  a  major  in  the  German  le* 

fion,  fell  gloriously  at  the  siege  o^ 
iadajos. — These  casualties  tended 
to  throw  a  damp  upon  his  spirits, 
and  subjected  him,  it  is  supposed, 
to  occasional  melancholy  ;  added 
to  this,  his  having  become  some- 
what  embarrassed  m  peciuiiary  mat- 
ters, being  indebted  to  his  landlady 
about  26K  which,  it  $eems,  she  re- 
quested 
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quested  him  once  or  twice  to  pay 
her.  Aboat  the  end  of  last  montby 
he  went  out  after  breakfast*  saying 
he  should  return  with  money  to  pay 
ber  that  day.  She  expected  him 
^ome  to  dinner,  but  did  not  see  pr 
hear  any  thing  of  him  until  reading 
of  this  accident  ia  the  papers,  whec^ 
she  came  and  identified  the  body. 

Deputies  have  again  been  sent 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Ca^ 
raccas  to  this  country,  to  solicit,  we 
suppose,  the  interposition  of  the 
British  ministry  with  the  mctiopo* 
litan  govemment,for  the  conciliate* 
ry  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  ihcm.  Whether  there  be 
any  thing  new  in  the  proposals 
with  which  they  are  charged*  we 
have  not  been  informed;  but  as 
yet,  we  believe^  the^:have  not  ob* 
tained  an  audience  n-om  ministers. 
•  'There  are  two  cirpumstances  rather 
curious  which  we  learn  from  those 
deputieir<«-the  on^,  that  the  cathcHc 
clergynqan,  who  |s  jcnown  to  h^vc 
gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  the 
new  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  become  a  mo^  strenuous  op* 
poser'of  the  celibacy  of  the  clerr 
gy;  the  other*  that  the  deputies 
are  insttucted  to  bring  back  with 
them  a  person  duly  initialed  * 
in  the  Lancasterian  system,  who 
is  to  superintend  a  school,  to  be 
established  and  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  that  liberal  and  truly 
rational  plan  of  education, 

BONAPARTE. 

In  the  last  conference  which 
M.  de  Metternich  had  with  Bo- 
naparte at  Dresden,  just  before 
Austria  had  declared  war  against, 
him,  he  took  the^ustrian  mmister 
into  his  cabinet  and  locked  the 
door.  He  then  began  one  of  his 
usual  discourses,  in  which  he  pass- 
ed with  his  usual  rapidity  trorn 
the  bitterest  invectives  to  the  most. 


magnificent  promiset*  oAring  ter« 
ritories,  indemnities,  every  jpossible 
temptati<»i»  to  k«ep  Autfna  as  his 
ally ;  now  soothing*  and  no^  m^ 
tcicing;  at  one  time  declaring  he 
would  destroy  the  Austrian  name ; 
at  another*  that  he  would  raise  it 
to  a  splendour  it  had  never  known 
before.  Frequently  he  broke  oot 
into  these  expresstons-^Poiir  Dinr* 
lalss€%Tm^  fiur  0f)u  ees  Rutstsi — 
After  the  conference  had  conti^oed 
fou|r  hours*  he  went  out  and  locked 
the  door  upon  M.  de  Metternich. 
He  remained  absent  about  a  quib^ 
ter  of  an  hour,  returned*  and  cor« 
tinned  in  the  same  strain  for  four 
hours  more ;  tehca  M.  de  Metter- 
nich, nearly  exhausted  withfaugoe 
and  the  passion  of  the  Corsican*  was 
allowed  to  depart, 

DCMINICA« 

9.  The  late  drefiidful  hurricane 
which  has  visited  some  of  our  West 
liidis^  islands*  has  been  most  fatal 
to  Dominica.  It^  plantations  and 
houses  have  been  inosdy  involved 
in  ruin*  and  piany  of  its  infaabttants 
killed  or  wounded.*— Pk^vtously 
to  the  23d  the  yrtfather  was  calm 
and  very  hot.  At.  dayrKght  oiv  the 
2Sdof  July*  thelovrering  sky>and 
rapid  scud  over  the  hills*  an- 
nounced the  storm.  The  barracks 
and  other  buildings  at  Roseau*  &c. 
soon  yielded  to  its  fury*  while  the 
fragroenis  of  the  hospital  covered 
the  tops  of  the  bills.  The  storm 
wa^  so  sudden  and  violent  ^  to 
preyent  all  precantionaiy  measures, 
and  among  those  that  perished 
some  were  blown  into  the  sea  over 
the  cliffs.  The  pkntations*  gar- 
dens* &c.  were  nearly  demolished* 
scarcely  an  outhouse  or  a  tree*  be- 
ing left.  Several  shocks  of  earth*' 
quakes  were  felt  durgig  the  hurri- 
cane ;  the  vraves  curled  as  high  as 
the  second  stories,  swd-ihoie ves- 
sel* 
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sds  only  wcte  miwrecked  which  es- 
caped from  their  cables  being  cut. 
In  consequence  of  this  awful  cata- 
strophe,  the  ports  have  been  open- 
ed me  of  duty.  Had  the  storm 
raged  many  hours  longer,,  every 
house  in  the  inland,  with  the  inha- 
bitants* must  have  inevitably  pe» 
4ii^ed.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
however  been  reduced  to  poverty. 

FRANCS. 

Paris,  Octohr  12. 

Ifitelligence  from  Saxony  of  die 
<4ch  gives,  upon  the  events'  which 
are  passing  in  that  country,  pr 
whicn  are  preparing  in  it,  the  fol* 
lowiT^  details  :*- 

**  Tne  principal  armies  still  occu- 
py the  same  positions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I>resden,  and  upon  the 
Bohemian  frontiers.  They  conti- 
nue to  receive  numerous  reinforce- 
ments of  every  description.  The 
town  of  Leipsic  has  suddenly  be- 
come the  very  important  centre  of 
military  movements.  The  num- 
ber, of  troops  tliere  is  so  considera- 


This  tmpoan^  force  has  occasioned 
irresolution  m  the  enemy  ^s  pro- 
jects, and  the  partisan  corps  under 
general  Czemicheff  is  now  en- 
deavouring to  regain  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  but  it  ts  possible  his 
retreat  will  be  cut  off  from  it.  In 
the  two  attacks  previously  made 
against  Des&u,  the  enemy  had   a 

freat  number  killed  and  wounded. 
le  carried  oflF  the  lattef  to  Juttcr- 
bock.  Beyond  Dresden  the  French 
army  remains  concentrated,  ready 
to  act  on  the  first  notice.  It  daily 
receives  reinforcements,  especially 
in  cavalry.  His  majesty  the  em- 
peror continues  to  enjoy  the  best 
health.r-Tbe  Prussian  army  com- 
manded by  general  Blucher  has 
entirely -retired." 

14.  A  letter  from  Cassel,  dated 
9th  October,  contains  the  following 
details  :— 

"  Theday  before  yesterday  we  saw 
the  troops  under  general  Alexander  - 
arrive.    On  the  8th  he  himself  en- 
tered our  walls  with  a  numerous 
infantry.     Several    columns  have 


ble,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  *  proceeded  from  Fredberg  to  Ca^sd. 
to  lodge  a,  part  of  them  in  church-    All  is  now  tranquil  in  that  country. 


es.  The  neighbourhood  is  filled 
with  cavalry,  forming  part  of  the 
Sd  corps  of  that  army  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Padu<^.  Troops 
which  traverse  Leipsic,  coming 
from  the  side  of  Wurzen,  march 
by  Halle  and  Weissenfeh  towards 
Dessau.  The  duke  of  Ragusa's 
corps  d'armce  supports  the  opera- 
tions of  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  who 
has  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Elbe  all  the  enemy's  corps  which 
endeavoured  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river.  The  commu- 
nication between  Dessau  and  Mag- 
debpurg  is  completely  free.  In- 
cluding the  duke  of  Ca&tiglione's 
c^rps  d'armce,  the  French  forces 
betweeii  Jena  and  Magdebourg 
ve  estimated    av  ^^^a^OO   men.* 


and  30,C00  men  are  mancsuvnng 
in  every  direction  to  protect  it.*' 

14.  To-day  the  conservative  se- 
nate met  under  the  presidency  of 
the  arch*chancellor.— The  senator 
count  Segur,  in  the  name  of  a  spe-  * 
cial  committee,  made  a  report  of  a 
pn^ei  of  a  Sffiotvi  consultum,  rela* 
tive  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  ; 
—which  was  adopted. 

DCCREE. 

Art,  1.  There  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded any  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  French  empire  and  Sweden, 
till  Sweden  shall  have  previously 
renounced  possession  of  tlie  French 
island  of  Guadaloupe. — 2.  It  is 
forbidden  to  every  Frenchman  in 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  under 
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pain  of  dishonour,  to  take  amy  oath 
to  the  Swedish  governmoDty  to  ac- 
cept any  office  under  it*  to  afford 
it  any  assistance.-— S.  The  present 
smatus  consulhtm  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  a  message  to  his  Ihajes- 
ty  the  emperor.aftd  king. 

For  the  empetor,  and  in  yirttfe 
ef  the  powers  confided  to  us, 
(Signed)        Maria  Louisa. 

SHADWEtL  i^OLICB  OFFICB. 

1 JL  Ann  Bartran,  charged  with  ob- 
taining various  sums  of  money,  on 
pretence  of  procuring  places  at  the 
Bast  India-house,  underwent  a  h^ 
nal  examination. 

David  Sutherland  stated,  that  he 
was  by  trade  a  shoe-maker  in  the 
Borough,  and  that  he  was  particu- 
larly desirous  of  obtaining  the 
jdaee  of  an  elder  at  the  indi^Jnolise, 
a  situation  worth  700/.  per  annum  i 
He  had  made  application  to  die 
'^duke  of  Kent  soliciting  his  interest, 
who  had  returned  an'  answer,  pur- 
porting that  his  roval  highnesses 
mterest  was  uneqtLal  to  the  task^ 
luiving  experienced  a  want  of  suo 


^dctob^V 


htm  waft  outside  for  her  retimi. 
She  called  repeat€(dly  to  dine  and 
drink  tea  with  himself  and  wife 
pending  the  nejpodxtion,  when  she 
eontini^    to    teed    their  golden 
dream.    She  procw^d  from  wit- 
ness's wife  stTreral  sums  oft/.  eaeK, 
saying  <<that  the  clerks  reared 
to  be  palmed.^    The  wife  a&kecf 
her^  on  one.  occasion,  if  10/.  would 
do  I  when  she  replied,  she  would 
only  take  2/.  at  that  time.-^The 
witness  becoming  impatienli^e  con- 
sented' to  his  accompanying  her  for 
the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to 
his  patrons.      She   again   desired 
him  to  wait,  and  after  some  hoort 
returned  with  a  letter  in  her  hand^ 
saying,  this  was  an  assuntnce  that 
i9ie  business   #as  effected^     The 
letter  was   produced,  bearin?  die 
name  of  a  gentleman  at  the  in^a- 
house,  who,  by  his  evidence,  dis- 
claimed the  letter  and  all  know-* 
ledge  of  the  prisoner^    The  pri«» 
so&er  returned  to  witness's  house 
to  dinner,  and ,  accepted  an  mvita** 
tion  to  stay  all  night.     She  hldited 
a  letter ofthanks  totheolerkyinwhich 


cess  in  similar  applications  in  be-    she  prevailed  on  him  to  give  her 

^..^^  _r  i_i J .!^_      rnv_    the  additional  sum  of  5/.  to  ifidose 

in  it,  which  he  put  into  herhand  for 
that  purpose.  The  letter  was  in* 
scribed,,  when  a  knock  came  fo  the 
door,  which  witness  went  to  answer* 
On  his  return,  she  was  in  the  act. 
of  sealing  the  letter.     She  then 

tave  it  to  him  to  deHver  the  next 
ay;  but  first  holdii^  it  up  to  the 
light  and  saying,  **  Xoa  see  it  Is  all 
right,  there  is  the  5/.  inclosed*'*  He 
then  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket* 
The  prisoner  engaged  that  if  the 
place  was  not  procured,  the  money 
should  be  returned,  adding  diat  «t 
could  dismiss  the  derKs  from 
office,  if  they  did  not  act  hooQUP- 
ably  by  her.««The  prisoner  cd&- 
tinued  as  thdr  guest  t31  evenings 
when  the  witnesfiuul  occaflfoot* 


half  of  his  own  domestics.  The 
witness  accidentally  fell  into  compa- 
ny with  the  prisoner,  who  repre- 
sented that  her  interest  was  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  royal  duke^ 
'throu|;h  thfe  medium  of  friends  in 
the  India-house,  and  she  undertook 
to  procure  the  object  of  his  wishes ; 
in  the  mean  time  requesting  his 
royal  highness's  letter  might  l^  put 
into  her  hands  as  a  credential; 
which  the  witness  did.  He  like* 
wise  supplied  her  at  difierent 
times  with  several  small  sums, 
which  she  pretended  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ,  in  order  to  get  ac- 
cess to  the  gentlemen  by  whcmi 
the  business  was  to  be  done.  He 
accompanied  her  several  times  to 
the  India^hottse,  where  she  made 
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oat  for  some  liquor.-<*The  prisoner 
said  to  th«  wife,  ••You  had  better 
follow  him  for  fear  he  should  lose 
the  letter/'  obsepTtng»  that  he  had 
put  it  carelessly  in  his  coat  pocket. 
— Upon  this  she  left  tlie  prisoner 
m  the  house,  and  returned  in  about 
ten  minutesy  when  the  prisoner  was 
gone.  They  set  up  till  one  in  the 
morning »  vainly  expecting  her  re- 
turn. At  length  suspicion  aroused 
tliem  from  this  golden  dream.  On 
opening  tlie  letter,  they  found  to 
their  great  mortification,  instead  of 
5/.  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  Wit« 
ness's  wife  corroborated  her  hus- 
band's statement. — The  prisoner 
was  fully  committed  to  to  take  her 
trial  for  stealing  the  5L 

GERMANY. 

22.  Erery  arrival  from  Germa- 
ny at  this  eventful  period  brings 
matter  of  importance,  and  affords 
us  fr^sh  cause  of  congratula- 
tion. The  most  formidable  ar- 
mies of  the  allied  powers  are  now 
in  innnediate  connexion  with  each 
other ;  and  the  French  are  ccm- 
pletdy  circumvented,  and  cut  off 
from  any  direct  communication 
w^th  their  own  country.  Bona- 
pane  is  evidently  embarrassed  in 
the  extreme.  During  the  whole 
month  he  has  had  no  victory  to  an- 
nouace:  on  the  other  hand,  so 
eminently  successful  have,  been  the 
exertions  of  the  allies,  that  two  or 
three  extraordinary  gazettes  have 
been  published  in  London  almost 
weekly:  every  thing  that  they  at- 
tempt seems  to  prosper. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  within 
the- limits  to  which  this  department 
of  our  publication  is  necessarily 
res^icted,  .^  give  even  an  abstract 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  intelligence 
as  has  filled  the  newspapers  daring 
the  past  month.    / 

Duriag  Bonaparte's  suy  at  Bm* 


den,  the  alliet  harassed  his  soI« 
diers  by  incessant  advances  and 
retreats  from  all  sides.  At  lengtli 
on  the  7th  inst.  he  quitted  that  city » 
and  proceeded,  not,  as  heretoforsp 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  but 
to  the  side  of  Leipsic,  where  tfa« 
theatre  of  war  seems  now  to  be 
transferred.  That  city  is  described 
as  havbg  suddenly  l)econle  the 
centre  of  very  important  military 
movements.  The  number  rf 
troops  there  is  so  considerable,  that 
part  of  them  are  obliged  to  be 
lodged  in  churches. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  hat 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  is  in  uninter* 
rupted  communication  with  gencrsd 
Blucher.  The  head-quarters  cf 
the  former  were  on  the  tth  9t 
Zebitz ;  and  would  be  moved  oa 
the  9th  to  Zorbig :  those  of  die 
latter  were  at  Dunen,  and  would 
be  advanced  at  the  same  time  to 
Eulenberg.  Their  movements,  it 
will  be  observed*  are  simidtaneous^ 
and  they  are  marchiog  hf  different 
roads  upon  Leip^c,  with  ISO fiM 
men  and  600  pieces  of  cannon* 
About  the  aafne  time  die  Bohe*- 
mian  army  made  a  flank  move- 
ment by  its  left,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  be  advanced  as 
far  as  Chemnitz  on  the  3d.  Bo- 
naparte seems  to  have  hesitated 
for  some  days  in  determining 
against  which  of  the  two  menacing 
forces  he  should  duvet  his  personsd 
efforts;  but  he  at  last  procenied 
for  Leipsic }  and  itis  probable  a  great 
battle  would  be  fought  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  unless ' 
the  French  armies  should  continue 
to  retreat.  *A  report  from  marshal 
Ney,  dated  Torgau,  Sept.  7,  ac- 
khowledges  a  defeat  by  the  crown 
prince  at  Dennevitz.  He  attri- 
butes the  defeat  partly  to  the  4.th 
corps,  which,  instead  of  turning 
Juuerbodc,  attttked  it-suid  to  the 
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7th  corps»  v^ich  was  some  time  in 
coming  up,  and  two  divisions  of 
which  behaved  badly  when  the  bat- 
tle was  nearly  won.  The  7th 
corps  was  composed  of  Saxons,  and 
was  under  the  o)*ders  of  general 
Regnier,  whom  Mr.  Thornton 
mentions  in  his  dispatch  as  having 
exposed  himself  to  so  much  danger. 
Ney  acknowledges  a  loss  of  8000 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, and  J  2  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  army  of  general  Nugent 
has  taken  the  strong  point  of  Pola 
Capo  d'Istria,  and  Monte  Mag- 
giore,'  with  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. General  Nugent  was  in 
communication  with  the  English 
i  squadron  o£F  Fiume,  from  which 
he  received  arms  and  ammunition 
.  lor  equipping  the  Istnans,  who 
hid  cheerfully  flocked  to  the  Aus- 
trian standard.  General  Thiel- 
man  on  the  18th  September  at- 
tacked Merseburg,  which  surren- 
dered afler  a  sharp  resistance. 
The  Russian  colonel  OrloiF  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself.  More 
than  2000  pnsbners  in  and  about 
the  town  fell  into  our  hands. 
Thejr  are  on  their  way  to  Bo- 
hemia. 

Adfices  from  Toplltz  to  the 
20th  September  detail  a  very  gal- 
"lant  enterprise,  executed  by  the 
Austrian  major  Sohlutberg,  who, 
having  received  orders  to  take  Frie- 
burg,  placed  part  of  his  corps  in 
ambush  on  the' 1 7th,  and,  appear- 
ing unexpectedly  before  the  town 
the  next  morning,  stormed  the 
Ebersdorff  gate;  while  qther  de- 
tachments of  ^ts  troops,  which  had 
taken  circuitous  roads,  advanced 
against  the  Mersner  and  Dona 
gates.  That  of  Ebersdorff  being 
forced  open,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
siatance^  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  general  BrunOf  20  staff  and  su« 


perior  officers,  4<X>  mounted  hus- 
sars, and  220  infantry,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Austrian  loss  was 
one  killed  and  three  wounded. 

Our  Gottenburgh  letters  state, 
that  the  allies  had  also  taken  Pe- 
gau.  Both  Frieburg  and,  Pegaa 
are  near  Leipsic. 

The  garrison  of  Stettin,  beinjf 
in  want  of  provisions,  had  offered 
to  capitolate ;  but  its  terms  were 
rejected. 

General  Vandamme  has  been 
sent  prisoner  to  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia ;  meeting  on  his  journey  the 
execration  o?  all  people  for  hb 
cruelties  at  Bremen,  Hamburgh, 
3cc.— The  escort  with  him  wai 
scarcely  able  to  protect  him  from 
their  rage. 

Cassel  was  taken  on  the  80th 
September,  by  general  Czeniich|ff, 
and  tlie  keys  of  the  town  wexe  sent 
to  the  crown  prince.  In  four  days 
this  enterprising  general  penetrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cassel,  a  distance 
of  150  milesi  dexterously  eluding 
one  corps  of  the  enemy,  beating 
another,  and  taking  4O0  prisoners 
and  six  gnns.  Alarmed  at  his 
approach,  Jerome  Bonaparte  fled 
towards  Frankfoft^  but  Cxcmi* 
cheff  pursued  him,  and  annihilated 
four  squadrons  of  his  attendant 
cavalry,  taking  260  of  them  pri^ 
soners,  and  cutting  in  pieces  the 
rest.  The  next  day,  he  reverted 
to  the  corps  which  he  had  before 
avoided,  attacked,  dispersed  it, 
and  took  two  -more  guns.  Of  this 
corps  300  Westphalians  joined  him, 
and  proceeded  on  the  SOth  ult. 
to  attack  the  city  of  CasseL  One 
gate  was  already  carried  by  st)onD> 
when  the  French  commandant- 
capitulated,  and  evacuated  the 
town.  Czemicheff's  first  care  yf^% 
to  liberate  the  patriots  who  were 
confined    as  itate^pritooers :    the 
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next  to  call  the  lo]ral  inhabitants 
of  Hesse  and  Hanover  to  his  stan- 
dard. The  call  was  obeyed  by  a 
body  of  1500,  with  whom  this  en- 
terprising general  returned  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  crown  prince ;  af- 
ter having  given  to  the  mock-king- 
dom of  Westphalia  a  concussion, 
the  moral  effect  of  which  must  ne- 
cessarily operate  most  beneficially 
in  behalf  of  the  common  cause. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Bremen  by  a  Russian  force 
under  genial  Tettenbom.  The 
place  surrendered  by  capitulation 
on  the  14tb  inst.-^the  garrison  to 
depart  with  the  honour^  of  war, 
and  not  td  serve  against  the  allies 
for  one  year. 

Not  only  is  Bonaparte  discomfit- 
ed at  every  point,  but  his  reluctant 
vassal  allies  have  begun  to  desert 
his  standard,  and  turn  their  arms 
against  the  common  oppressor  of 
nations.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  on 
whom  he  placed  his  greatest  re- 
liance, according  to  tlie  Berlin  pa- 
pers, has  made  his  terms  witb 
Austria.  An  article  from  Stral- 
sund,  of  the  5tb,  states,  that  20,000 
B^ratians,  some  say  40,000,  are 
already  in  co-operation  with  the 
allies:  and  the  whole  of  the  Ba- 
varian force  will  of  course  be  im* 
mediately  placed  in  ^  similar  situ- 
ation. Even  the  Saxons  have  be- 
gun to  abandon  the  tyrant  and  his 
cause*  A  former  account  of  a 
Saxon  battalion  having  come  over 
to  the  crown  prince,  we  find  con- 
firmed by  a  bulletin  of  his  royal 
highness  of  September  26.  This 
battalion  is  the  first  of  the  king's 
regiment ;  it  entered  Warletz  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  drums  beating } 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
ezaiDi^  being  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  accord* 
ing  as  oppo(tttiuty  ihall  sen  e. 


FRAKCE. 

Lord  Wellington  has  at  length 
established  his  victorious  legions 
within  tl;ie  domestic  territory  of 
France.  The  left  of  the  alliQd  ar- 
my  crossed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  7th 
inst.  in  front  of  Andaye,  and  near 
the  Montague  Verte.  ■  The  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  took  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  this  part  oPthe 
line ;  and  the  Spanish  troops,  who 
crossed  the  fords  above  the  bridge, 
one  piece.  At  the  same  time  ma- 
jor-general baron  Alten  attacked 
witli  the  light  division  at  the  Puerto 
de  Vera,  supported  by  a  Spanish 
division,  and  Don  P*  Giron  attack- 
ed the  enemy's  entrenchments  on 
the  mountain  of  La  Rhune.  These 
troops  carried  every  thing  before 
them  until  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  which  proved  inacces- 
sible. On  the  morning  of  the  8th 
the  attack  was  rienewed  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  position  by 
the  same  troops,  and  was  instantly 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  style. 
The  enemy  then  wi&drew  from 
all  parts  of  their  position.  Lord 
Wellington  speaks  in  the  highest 
tei;ms  of  the  conduct  of  all  the 
troops  engaged,  British,  Port;u- 
guese,  and  Spanish.  The  total 
JBritish  and  Portuguese  lossampunts 
to  about  800  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing }  that  of  the  Spaniards 
to  about  750.  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, who  co(nmanded  the  invadin? 
army  in  this  expedition,  resigned 
his  command  on  the  following  day 
to  general  Hope.  This  gallant 
chief,  whom  we  lament  to  say  ill 
health  prevents  from  gathering 
fresh  laurels,  has  thus  splendidly 
closed  his  command  by  planting 
the  British  standard  ^pon  the  ene- 
my's soil. 

The  British  army  now  has   its 

right  atZuganamarili ;  from  thence 

it  extends  by  La    Rhune  to  the 
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Montagne  Verte,  and  from  thence 
to  the  sea ;  holding  what  the  French 
government  hare  invariably  consi* 
dered  the  strongest  Irne  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  what  cardinal  Mazarine 
IS  much  praised  for  having  indnced 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  to  France. 
The  Parispapers  contain  extracts 
of  a  series  of  official  documents  oh 
the  subject  of  the  negotiation  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Bonaparte  accuses 
the  emperor  Francis  of  treachery 
and  duplicity.  He  avers,  that  prince 
ichwartzenberg,  by  facilitating  the 
advance  of  admiral  TchichagofF's 
army,  ensured  the  ruin  of  the  French 
force  in  Russia — that  an  armistice 
was  afterwards  concluded  with 
Russia,  which  was  kept  secret— that 
Austria  had  determined  to  join  the 
allies  last  spring,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  inefficiency  of  her  military, 
force,  and  the  disorder  of  her  fi* 
nances— and  he  cv^ncludes  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  French  nation  on  the 
necessity  of  making  fresh  efforts, 
equal  to  those  of  the  allied  powers, 
to  oppose  what  he  terms  their  im- 
measurable ambition* 

SWITZERLAND. 

Reinhard,  the  landamman  of 
Switzerland,  has,  in  a  late  procla* 
mation,  declared  the  neutrality  of 
the  cantons.  He  announces  his  in- 
tention to  transmit  to  the  belligerent 
powers  a  notification  of  this  event 
—of  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
present  constitution — ^to  guard  the 
territory  against  violation,  and  to 
cause  this  neutrality  to  be  respected, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  As 
Reinhard  is  a  creature  of  Bona- 
parte's, it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  declaration  of  neutrality  has 
not  been  suggested  by  the  French 
government,  which  is  under  some 
apprehension  of  being  invaded  on 
the  side  of  Basle.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  he  will  be  disappoints 


ed,  and  that  when  the  Swiss  are 
called  upon  to  act  fn  tfieir  owri 
^  name,  they  will  act  ai  all  the  other 
'brave  and  independent  nations  of 
Europe  have  done,  and  not  sharoe 
the  heroic  memotf  of  Tell,  by 
basely  pandering  the  cause  of  their 
own  enslaver. 

The  diet  of  Switzerland  has 
voted  the  landaimman  40,000  men, 
to  enforce  the  deciiee  of  neutrality. 

•       ANOTtfER   CONSCRIFTIOM  OF 

280/)00mbn. 

Maria  Louisa  went  in  state  ta 
the  senate  cm  the  7th  inst.  and  ad« 
dressed  them  in  a  speech  remark- 
able  for  the  vague  generality  of  its 
expressions^  Austria  is  just  .men- 
tioned in  such  a  manner  as  to  save 
her  feelings  the  painful  task  of  ut- 
tering hostile  threats  against  her 
father.  The  point  most  relied 
upon,  to  rouse  the  slumbering  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  is  the  dread 
of  invasion,  which  is  held  up  to 
them  in  Ur;rorem  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
new  and  unprecedented  miHtary  ex« 
ertions  they  were  called  upon  to 
make.  By  the  senatus  consaltam, 
which  was  proposed  and  adopted, 
280,000  men  are  ordered  to  be  rais- 
ed, to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  French 
'army. 

AMERICA  AND  THfi  WEST  IltDrES. 

20.  It  is  asserted  in  an  Aroericaa 
paper,  that  Christophe,  on  his  return 
to  Cape  -Francois  from  hi%  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Port-au^rinccs, 
put  to  death  1500  persons,  indnd- 
ing  two  priests  who  had  headed  a 
grand  procession  and  sung7irZ^^»«i 
for  the  defeat  of  his  party. 

It  appears  from  the  Quebec  pa- 
pers, and  from  general  orders  issued 
by  the  commander-4n^:hief  in  Ca» 
nada,  that^  on  the  late  defeat  of 
general  Wilkinson  on  the  banks  of 
uie  Miami  river,  the  Adierican  m\* 
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Htaiy  (Chesty  containing  ]5»000/. 
sterling,  was  among  the  property 
captured  by  the  British. 

The  late  dishonourable  attenipti 
made,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
American  executive,  to  destroy  the 
Ramilies,  has  induced  sir  Thomas 
Hardy  to  address  letters  to  the 
public  authoritieis  of  l»Jew  London, 
and  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut^  on  tlie  Subject.  In 
these  sir  Thomas  states,  that  <<he 
is  fully  apprised  of  the  efforts  to 
destroy  the  Ramilies,  and  ^at  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat 
them.  But  he  thinks  it  right  to 
notify  publicly,  that,  since  the  late 
attempt,  he  had  ordered  on  board 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  who,  in  the 
event  of  the  efforts  to  destroy  the 
ship  by  torpedoes  or  other  infen^ud 
inventions  being  successful,  would 
share  the  fate  of  himself  and  his 
crew.  That  in  future,  whenever  a 
vessel  was  taken,  the  crew  would 
be  kept  on  board  until  it  was  ascer? 
tained  that  no  snare  was  laid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  British  sea* 
men;  and  that  this  regulation  would 
be  observed  when  a  vessel  was 
boarded  and  abandoned  by  her 
crew."  Sir  Thomas  adds,  "  that 
his  example  would  be  followed  by 
all  the  commanders  of  his^squa* 
dron."-'>*-These  representations  ap* 
pear  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the 
American  public ;.  for,  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  beinc^  known,  a 
public  meeting  was  held;  and  as 
many  of  the  citizens  had  relatives 
and  friends  prisoners  of  war  on 
board  the  British  squadron,  it  was 
determii»ed  to  present  a-  remon* 
strance  to  the  American  executive 
against  the  farther  employnient  of 
the  torpedo^  in  die  ordinary  course 
of  warfore,  since  they  would  in  all 
iikrithnod  prove  fiUal  to  many  sub- 
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jects  of  the  Uitited  States  as  well 
as  to  the  British.'' 

In  June  and  July,  the  river  Mis* 
sissipi  rose  higher  than  it  bad  been 
known  for  30  years.  The  conse« 
quences  were  dreadfuL  The  water 
had  burst  the  mounds,  and  inun- 
datedr  the  country  on  the  west  side 
to  the  distance  of  65  mile^«  The 
beautiful  and  highlv  cultivated  land 
contiguous  to  Red  River  was  an 
ocean.  The  inhabitants  had  fled 
to  the  heights,  where  they  and  then: 
slaves  were  encamped;  but  vast 
crops,  plantations  of  sugar-canes^ 
with  an  immense  number  of  horsest 
cattle,  dieep,  hogs,  and  deer,  were 
swept  away.  Mr.  Winthrop  Sar« 
gent  had  lost  500  head  of  cattle*— 
many  other  proprietors  of  land^ 
from  S  tp  400.  The  loss  of  neat 
cattle  alone  v(ra$  estimated  at  2^000 
head.  Every  little  spot  of  bm 
ground  was  crowded  with  animals« 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  herds 
of  deer  intermixed  with  'itolves,  and 
both, from  a  sense  of  dangertcqually 
domesticated* 

LONDON OAZETTl  SXTKAOItmNARr. 

Foreign  Office^  Oci.  25, 181$. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  have  been  received 
by  viscount  Castlereagh»  from 
his  excellency  the  earl  of  Aber* 
deen,  and  from  )ieutenant-gene* 
ral  the hon.sir  C.  W.  Stewart:— 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  to  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  dated  Comotau»  Oct.  9^ 
1813. 
The  army  has  advanced  in  a^  di- 
rect  line   towards   l.etpsic,    near 
which  town  the  head^q|uarters  of 
j^rince  SchiVartzenberg  are  establish* 
ed.     The  prince  royal  and   gen. 
Blucher  having  advanced  towards 
the  same  poiAt,   the  allied  forces 
have  nearly  effected  their  junction : 
^  rUkaut  therefore,  is  drawn  acnJss 
(12)    .  tkU 
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this  part  of  Saxotly,  extending  from 
Dessau  to  Marienburgh  on  tne  Bo- 
hemian frontier.    In  the  mean  time 
gen.  Bennigsen,  with  the  corps  of 
Colloredo,   has  driven  the  enemy 
from  his  entrenchments  at  Gieshu- 
bel,    and    has    advanced   towards 
Dresden  on  the-  .gi*eat  road  from 
Toplitz.     The  ictual  position  and 
intentions  of  Bonaparte  are  entirely 
unknown.     A  strong  force,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  is  opposed 
to  prince  Schwartzenberg  ;  and  the 
ffeneral  belief  ist  that   Bonaparte 
himself  has  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment with  the  mass  of  his  a|*my  to 
attack  gen.  Blucher  before  his  junc- 
tion yrith  the  prince  royal  is  com- 
pleted.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  partial  advantage 
will  materially   improve   his   pro- 
spects^  or  render  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  allies   more    doubtful. 
His  communication,  with   France 
being  totally  destroyed — his  army 
in  considenble  di^tress-^his  maga- 
a^ines    neafly   exhausted,   and  the 
country  in  which  he  is,,  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  replenishing  them, 
he  must  shortly  find  it  necessary  to 
break  through  the  circle  which  has 
been  drawn  around  him :  in  this  at*- 
tempt  he  may  probably  succeed,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  h.ope  that  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  his  army. 
Full  justice  is  done  to  the  military 
talients  and  able  combinations  of  the 
prmce  marshal:  had  he  been  less 
prudent ,  and   circumspect    in    his 
movements,  we  should   not  have 
been  placed  in  the  formidable  and 
commanding  attitude  which  we  are 
'   fiow  enabled  to  assume. 

P.  S. — By  intelligence  received 
^hi& /morning,  it  appears  that  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  with  the  main  body 
i>f  his  army,  is  at  Chemnitz,  and 
in  the  neiglibeurhood,  Bonaparta 
left  Dresden  on.  the  7th  with  the 


king  of  Saxony  and  his  family,  and 
is  at  Rochlitz,  where  his  armiy  is 
chiefly  assembled.  Gen.  Bennigsen 
has  advance4  to  Dresden,  in  wliich 
it  is  said  Bonaparte  has  left  but  a 
feeble  garrison,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  'report,  of  not  more  than  thtee 
thousand  men. 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  lieate- 
nant-general  the  hon.  ^r  Charles 
Stewart,  J^.B.  dated  Head-quar- 
ters   prince    royal    of   Swedenj 
Oct.  11,  1813:— 
In  conformity  to  your  lordship's 
instructions,   being   sufficiently  re- 
covered from  my  wound  to  travel, 
1  left  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
army  at  TopHtz  on  the  Sd  instant, 
and  arrived  at  those  of  the  crovn 
prince  of  Sweden  at  Rade^st,  near 
Zorbig,  on  die  8th.    Mr.  Thornton 
has  fuUy  put  your  lordship  in  pos- 
session of  the  interesting  military 
intelligence  to  that  period.    I  have 
now  to  inform  you,  that  after  the 
brilliant  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  gen. 
Blucher  at  Elster,  in  which  both 
decision  and  judgement  have  been 
pre-eminently  displayed,    and  the 
consec^ent   passage    of  the  same 
river  by  the  prince  royal's  army  at 
the  points  of  Rosslau  and  Acken, 
his  royal  highness  the  crown  prince 
conceived  a  movement  of  the  whole 
allied  force  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saale  would  force  the  enemy  either 
to  a  general  battle,  or  would  be  the 
most  effectual  mode  to  embarrass 
and  harass  his  retreat,  if  he  should 
determine  upon  a  measure  which  the 
combined  movements  of  the  armies 
of  Bohemia,  Silesia,and  of  theNordi 
of  Germany  on  his  flanks,  and  on 
all  his  communications,  seemed  to 
render  so  indispensably  necessary. 
Napoleoufitseemsihad  manoeuvred 
from  I}resden,  according  to  reports, 
with  a  large  corps  of  cavalry  on  the 
right,  and  sdl  his  infantry  on  the 
^  .  ''left 
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left  bank  of  th«  Elbe,  as  far  down 
'       as  Arcblau :  a  strong  demonstration 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
was  made  from  Torgau  towards  the 
pointof  Elstcr  ontlie  8th, where  gen. 
Blucher  passed,  probably  with  a  de- 
sign of  menacing  that  general,  and 
forcing  him  to  repass  the  river.  The 
bold  determination  of  the  allies  w^s 
not,  however,  to  be  arrested  by  de- 
monstration ;  and  the  whole  army 
of  Blucher,  being  now  in  close  com- 
xnunication  with  tliat  of  the  prince 
royal,    the  former   marched  from 
Duben  on  Jesnitz  on  the  9^h,  and 
passed  the  Mulda ;  and  the  crown 
•  prince  concentrated  his  forces  be- 
tween  Zorbig,  Radega-t,  and  Bit- 
tei^eld.    The  enemy,  according  to 
accounts,  appeared  now  to  be  col- 
lected  about  Euleiiberg  and    Os- 
chatzt  between  the  Mulda  and  the 
Elbe.     On  the  10th,  gen.  Blucher 
moved  from  Jesnitz  to  Zorbig,  and 
the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the  North 
of  Germany  were  here  assembled. 
The  determination  being  taken  to 
pass  the  Saale,  orders  were  issued 
in  the  night,  and  gen.  Blucher  mov- 
ed with  the  Silesian  army  to  pass 
the  river  at  Wettin,  bridges  being 
constructed  for  that  purpose.    Gen. 
Bulow,  with  his  corps  d'armee,  was 
in  like  manner  to  pass  at  Wettin  ; 
gen.  Winzingerode,  with  the  Rus- 
sians,   at    Rothenburg  ;    and  ^the 
prince  royal,  with  the  Swedes,  at 
Alsleben  and  Bemburg.  The  whole 
allied  force  was-  then  to  place  itself 
in  order  of  battle^  with  its  left  on 
the  Saale,  waiting  the  further  de- 
velopm^nt   of  tlie  enemy's  move 
raeuts.    Gen.  Bulow's  corps   and 
gen.  Winzingerode's  corpTs,    after 
^passing  the  river,  were  to  form  the 
right  of  the  Sile«ian  army,  and  the 
Swedes  to  be  in  reserve  or  second 
line.  Each  corps  d'armee  is  to  form 
in  three  lines;  gen.  Woronzoff,  who 
formed  gen.  mnzingerode's  sidvas* 


ced  guard  at  Halle,  is  to  be  regulated 
in  his  movements  by  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy,  and  fall  back  on  die 
forces   passing    at    Wettin,    if  he 
should  be  attacked  by  superior  num- 
bers, but  otherwise  to  retain  Halle 
as  long  as  possible.     Your  lordship 
will  observe  by  these  bold  ^nd  de- 
cided/movements, that  the  points 
of  passage  on  the  Elbe,  by  \yhich 
the  armies  have  passed,  have  been 
abandoned,  and  arc  to  he  destroyed, 
if  necessary  j  and  other  bridges  have 
been  prepared  below  Magdeburg  in 
case  of  need.     The  corps  of  obser- 
vation, ur^der  gen.  Thumen,  before 
Wittenberg,  or  about  six  tliousahd 
men,   in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
forcing  a  passage  there  fot  the  pur- 
pose o?  alonji'mg  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  returning  to  Magde- 
burg (in  the  extremity  in  which  he 
is  placed,  or  in  another  improbable 
but  possible  event  of  his  pushing 
with  all  his  forces  to  Berlin),  has 
orders  to  retire  on  gen.  Tauenzien, 
who  with  ten  thousand  men  is  to 
remain  at  iDessau,  and,  according 
to    circumstances^   either   to    ma- 
noeuvre on  the  right  bank  against 
any  possible  effort  of  the  enemy's, 
xor  by  forced  marches  strengtheij, 
in  case  of  need,  the  armies  assent- 
bled  on  the  Saale.    Gen.  Tauenzien 
will  be  assisted  bv  all  thc.landsturm, 
and  some  smaller  detached  corps 
are  also  tg  join  him.     Information 
now  arrived  that  Platow  witli  his 
Cossacks  was  at  Pegau ;  generals 
Kleist  and  Wittgenstein,  with  the 
advance  of  the  grand  army  of  Bo- 
hemia, approaching  Altenburg  ^^and 
our  communication  secmejd  to  be 
completely  established  behind  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.    Ihibrma- 
tion  was  still  vague  of  the  move- 
ments  of  die  enemy ; .  but  accounts 
were  brought  iq  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  that  he  was  moving  trcpps 
from  the  different  points  of  LuCzen 
(13)  and 
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and.Wurzen  to  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
added  that  Bonaparte  was  expected 
to  arrive  there  on  the  10th.  His 
force  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
exclusive  of  garrisons,  at  the  highest 
calculation  may  be  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men: 
that  of  the  Silesian  army  at  sixty* 
five  thousand)  and  that  of  the  prince 
royal  at  sixty  thousand,  with  six 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery :  and  it 
is  impossible  to  see  a  finer  army,  or 
one  more  fully  equipped  in  all  its 
parts.  By  the  repr  rts  received  this 
day,  gen.  Platow  with  all  his  Cos- 
sacks has  arrived  at  Lutzen,  hav- 
ing taken  some  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers at  Weissenfels,  and  is  come  into 
complete  communication  vi^ith  die 
advance  of  gen.  Woronzoff's  Cos- 
tacks  from  Halle.  Platow  reports- 
the  assembling  of  the  enemy's  army 
round  Leipsic»  We  have  certain 
accounts  that  the  arms  of  Bohemia 
is  now  b^tweefn  ARenburg  and 
Chemnitz,  and  gen.  Bennigsen,  with 
die  Austrian  division  of  Colloredo, 
whidi  has  been  joined  to  him,  is 
meditating  a  demonstration  towards 
I)re«den. 

P.8. — General  Blucher  was  not 
enabled,  l)y  the  bridge  not  being 
complete,  to  pass  ^t  Wettin,  but 
proceeded  to  rialle,  where  he  has 
passed.  Gen.  Bulow  has  not  passed 
this  day,  but  the  rest  of,  die  allied 
army  is  on  the  kft  bank  of  the 
&aie.  C.  S. 

NOVEMBER. 

BOtr-STRIBT  POLfCB. 

I.  For  some  time  past  a  great 
number,  of  letters  have  been  com- 
plained  of  at  not  coming  to  hand, 
and  particularly  those  which  con- 
tained notes  and  btllstemitted  from 
the  ccuntty,  -and  directed  tq  the 
Mile-£nd  district.  That  district 
bein^  divided  among  seven  letter- 
earners,  who  deliver  the  k%rs»  and 


no  suspicion  falling  on  any^oneof 
them  in  particular,  whilst  the  rob- 
beries still  continued  to  be  commit- 
ted, it  was  at  length  determined  to 
have  a  general  searching    of  the 
seven  letter-carriers,  and  Monday 
morning  was  the  time  appointed  for 
the  search^     Just  after  they  had 
made  up  their  different  parcels  of 
letters  for  delivery,  and  were  about 
to  leave  the  post  office,'  Lavender 
and  Taunton,  the  Bow-street  offi- 
cers,  were  introduced  to  Uiem  :  xhs 
officers  informed  them  die  cause  of 
their  visit,  and  that  they  must  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  dP 
searching  their  persons  and  their 
letters.    The  first  man  LaTenddr 
commenced  with  was  John  Plumer, 
and  he  found  among  his  letters  a 
double  one,  directed  to  Mrs.  David- 
son, in  Mile-End  Terrace,  oil  open- 
ing which  it  proved  to  contain  a 
10/.  country  note,  and    which  let- 
ter he  had  no  right  to  have  in  his 
possession,   Mile-End  Terrace  not 
being  in  his  delivery.     In  his  coat 
pocket   was  a   letter  very  much 
tumbled  and  dirtied,  dated  froiU 
Newcastle,  and  purporting  to  con- 
tain a  bill  of  exchange  for  20L  10/. 
and  the  bill  of  exchange  answering 
that  description  v/is  found  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.      On  searching 
his  residence,  about  200  letters  were 
found,  some  opened  and  som.e  not, 
but  none  of  them  in  his  own  de- 
livery.    It  is  therefore  supposed, 
that  when  double  letters,  believed 
to  cantain  notes^  or   bills,   passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  deliveries 
of  the  other  six  men,  he  detained 
them.     He  is  only  about  .twenty- 
three  years  of  age,    Tuesday  morn- 
ing  he  underwent  an  examination* 
and  was  committed  for  further  ex* 
amination. 

On  Thursday,  a  fepiale  who  had 
lived  in  high  life  was  brought  to 
•this  office  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
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s3k  stockipgSy  and  was  locked  up 
in  the  strong  room  which  has  lately 
l>eenbn3t  adjoining  the  office.  Soon 
after,  some  dreadful  cries  were 
heard,  which  induced  the  gaoler  to 
ascertain  the  rause,  when  he  found 
Xhe  woman  extremely  ill,  and  that 
the  dreariness  of  the  ]^ace,  and  the 
circmnstances  of  her  situation,  had 
brought  on  a  premature  labour, 
^he  requested  to  have  assistance : 
however,  she  was  with  the  greatest 
.care  and'  tenderness  removed  to  a 
private  room  in  thfe  Brown  Bear 
public-house,  and  an  accoucheur  was 
procured.  On  the  medical  gentle- 
man's arrival,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  twelve 
hoars  ar  least  before  her  delivery, 
and,thac  she  might  be  removed  with 
safety.  A  hackney-coach  was  pro- 
cured, and  she  was  conveyed  to  her 
residence. 

.    Monday  morning,  some  of  the 
pipes  for  conveying  the  inflammable 

fas  near  the  reservoir,  in  Great 
etv-slreet,  Westminster,  blew  up 
with  a  ^reat  explosion.  Engines 
arrived  immediately,  and  no  serious 
injury  occurred  odier  than  tlie 
neighbourhood  and  parts  contiguous 
being  shaken  by  the  concussion. 

■On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Fer- 
rier,  nephew  to  Mr.  Sandeman,  a 
respectable -merchant,  having  some 
business  to  transact  at  the  London- 
docks,  unfortunately  fell  between 
two  vessels,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  to  another :  he 
rose  several  times,  and  in  the  space 
of  about  eight  minutes  he  was  got 
into  a  boat,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
saVe  his  life.  A  surgeon  was  sent 
for,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
received  various  contusions  on  his 
head  and  body  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  mooring-chams  in  his 
fall.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  die 
surgecB,  that  even  had  the  bruises 
not  Ukeo  fizccf  the  youth  co^ld 
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not  have  survived,  since  it  has  bee«t 
proved  in  numerous  cases,,  that 
from  the  pernicious  copperas  quality  ^ 
of  the  London  docks  water,  it  never 
fails  to  prove  fatal  to  such  persons 
as  have  thp  misfortune  to  be  im- 
mersed in  it. 

LOMDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Forfi^  Office,  Nov.  3,  1813.  * 
Mr.  Edward  Solly,  of  the  house  of 
Isaac  %lly  and  Co.,  arrived  this 
morning  at  the  office  of  viscount 
Castlereiigh,  from  LeipSic,  with 
•  duplicates  of  dispatches  from 
lieut.-gen.  the  hon.  sir  C.  W. 
Stewart,  K.  B«  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  copies.  The  originals, 
by  his  aid-dc-camp>  Mr.  James, 
are  not  yet  received  :— 

$ch:ncl'tt%,  Oct.  17,  1813. 
My  lord. — The  glorious  ^rmy  of 
Silesia  has  added  another  victory  to 
its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  yeteran 
leader  is  decorated  with  fresh  lau- 
rel. Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve 
thousand  killed^  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, one  eagle,  and  many  cais- 
sons, have  been  the  fruits  of  die 
victory  of  Radefeld  and  Lipden* 
thai.- 

To  give  your  lordship  the  clear- 
est idea  in  my  power  oif  this  battle, 
I  must  revert  to  the  position  of 
the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the  North 
of  Germany  on  tlie  14th  inst.  When 
we  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  withdrawing  from 
die  right  bank  of  (he  Elbe  lo  collect 
in  Leipslx:,  at  this  ti7]Qe  the  prince 
royal  was  at  jCothen^,  and  gen. 
Blucher  at  Halle.  The  former  oc- 
cupied with  the  advanced  guards 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mulda,  and 
the  ];itter  Merseburg  and  Schen- 
ditz. 

{^n«  Bluchers  moved  his  head- 
quarters, on  the  14Ah,  .to  Gros  Ku- 
ge},   pushing   his  advance  on  the 
jgx^4X  road  to  Leipsic,  and  occupy- 
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ing  the  villages  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  enemy  was  in  force  in  his  front, 
still  holding  Debiitsch  and  Bittcr- 
feld,  with  some  troops  along  the 
Mulda.  The  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  issued  orders  to  march  to 
Halle  in  the  night  of  the  14th';  but 
when  his  troops  were  in  march,  he 
took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Syl- 
.bitz,  and  placed  the  Swedish  army 
with  its  right  at  Wittin,  and  the 
left  near  the  Petersberg.  General 
Bulow  occupied  the  centre  of  his 
line  between  Petersberg  and  Oppin, 
and  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  was 
on  the  left  at  Zorbig. 

Gen.  Blucher  found  the  enemy's 
forces,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th, 
and  7th  corps  of  the  French  army, 
and  j^reat  part  of  the  guard,  under 
marshals  M^rmont  and  Ney,  and 
gen.  Bertrand,  occupying  a  line 
vith  their  right  at  Freyroda,  and 
their  left  at  Lindenthal.  The  coun- 
try is  openi  and  very  favourable 
for  cavalry  around  these  latter  vil- 
lages ;  but  the  enemy  was  posted 
strong  in  front  of  a  wood  of  some 
extent,  near  Radefeld ;  and  behind 
it  the  ground  is  more  intersected  : 
generally  speaking,  however,  it  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  all  arms. 

The  disposition  of  attack  of  the 
Silesian  army  was  as  foliov/s: — 
The  corps  of  gen.  Langeron  was 
to  attack  and  carry  Freyroda,  and 
then  R^defeld,  h^vmg  the  corps  of 
gen.  Sachen.in  reserve.  The  corps 
d'arm^e  of  gen.  D'Yorck  was  di- 
rected to  move  on  the  great  chaus- 
sdc,  leading  to  Leipsic,  until  it 
jtMched  the  village  cf  Si^zchein, 
\\hen,  turning  to  its  left,  it  was  to 
force  the  enemy  at  Lindenthal. 
The  Russian  guards  and  advanced 
guard  were  to  press  on  the, main 
road  to  I^eipsic.  The  corps  of 
\gcn.  St.  Priest,  arriying  from  Mer- 
seberg,  was  to  follow  the  corps  of 
gen.  Langeron.    The  formation  of 


the  cavalry,  and  the  different  re« 
serves,  was  made  on  the  open 
ground  between  the  villages.  It 
was  nearly  mid-day  before  the  troops 
were  at  their  stations. 

The  enemy  soon  after  the  first 
onset  gave  up  the  advanced  villages, 
and  retired  some  distance,  butte- 
iwciously  held  the  woody  ground 
on  their  right,  and  the  Villages  of 
Gros  and  Ivlein  Wettcritz,  as  also 
the  villages  of  Mockern  and  Mokau, 
on  their  left.  At  Mockern  a  most 
bloody  contest  ensued  ; .  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  corps  of  Yorck 
five  times ;  the  musqnetry  fire  wa^ 
most  galling,  and  tliis  was  the  hot- 
test part  ofthe  field  ;  many  of  ^e 
superior  officers  were  either  killed 
or  wounded ,"  at  length  the  victori- 
ous Silesians  carried  all  before  them, 
and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Partha.  In  the  plain  there  were 
many  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry* 
The  Brandenburg  regiment  of  hus- 
sars distinguished  itself  in  a  parti« 
cuhr  manner,  and,  supported  hf 
infantry,  charged  a  battery  of  eight 
pieces,  which  they  carried. 

The  enemy  ipade  an  obstinate 
resistance  also  on  their  right,  in  the 
villages  of  Great  and  Little  Wete- 
ritz  and  Ilchausen,and  in  the  woody 
ground  around  them ;  and  when 
they  found  wq  had  forced  their  left, 
theybroughtanadditionalnumberof 
troops  on  count  Langeron,  who  was 
chiefly  engaged  with  marshal  Ney's 
corps,  which  arrived  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Duben.  However,  the 
Russians,  equally  with  their  brave 
allies  in  arms,  made  the  most  gal* 
lant  efforts,  and  they  were  fully 
successful — night  only  put  an  end 
to  the  action.  The  Russian  cavalry 
acted  in  a  very  brill iai^t  manner. 
Gen,  Kolp's  cavalry  took  a  battery 
of  IS  guns,  and  the  Cossacks  of 
gen.  Emanuel,  five.  The*  enemy 
drew  off  towards  Sicgeritz  and 
I  Pfosen, 
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Pfosen>  and  passed  ;tbe  Partha  river. 
Gen.  Sachen's  corpsj  irho  support- 
ed gen.  Langerpn,  Very  much  di- 
£tingtiished  itself  in  the  presence  of 
lionaparte,  who,  it  seems,  accord- 
ing tQ  the  information  of  the  pri- 
soners, arrived  from  the  other  part 
ef  his  army  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afteraoQD, 

The  cotps  o(  gen.  D'Yorck, 
«rhich  so  conspicuously'  distinguish- 
ed itself,  had  many  of  its  most  gal* 
lant  leaders  killed  or  wounded ; 
among  the  fatter  are  colonels  Hein* 
miu,  KutKler,  B^ouch,  Hiller, 
Lowentlial/  and  Laurentz ;  majors 
Schon  and  Bismarck.  The  mo« 
mentaty  loss  of  these  officers  is  seri- 
ous, as  they  nearly  al*  commanded 
btigades,  from  the  reduced  state 
of  general  officers  in  the  Prussian 
army ;  and  I  have  sincere  regret  in 
adding  that  his  serene  highness 
the  pnnce  of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz, 
who  was  distinguishing  himself  in 
a  particular  manner,  having  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  whose 
gallant  corps  took  five  hundred 
prisoners  and  an  eagle,  received  a 
severe,  but^  I  trust,  not  a  dangerous 
wound.  Among  the  Russians  arc 
gen.  Chinchin,  and  several  officers 
of  distinction,  killed  and  wounded  ; 
and  I  average  gen.  Blucher's  whole 
loss  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men  hors  de  combat. 

I  can  add  little  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  merits  of  this  brave  army, 
in  endeavouring  feebly,  but  I  hope 
faithfully,  to  detail  its  proceedings. 
Your  lordship  will,  lam  persuaded, 
justly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  and 
heroism  by  which  its  operations 
have  been'  guided.  It  has  fought 
twenty-one  combats  since  hostilities 
recommenced.  Yottr  lordship  is  so 
well  aware  of  the  distinguished 
merit  and  Very  eniinent  services 
ef  general  GncisenaUy   tlut  it  is 


unnecessary  for  me  on  this  fresh 
occasion  to  allude  to  them. 

I  attached  gen,  Lowe  to  gen^  • 
Blucher  in  the  field ;  and  being 
absent  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
with  the  prince  royal,  it  is  due  to 
this  very  deserving  officer  to  inform 
your  lordship,  I  have  derived  every 
assistance  from  his  reports. 

My  aide<^d€-camp,  captain  Dur« 
ing,  an  officer  of  menr,  has  unfor- 
tunately.    I  fear,   fallen  inio  the 
^enemy's  hands. 

I  ^all  now  put  your  lordship  in 
possession,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  of 
the  military  movements  of  the 
grand  army  up  to  the  16th,  and  the 
disposition  for  the  attack  which  was 
sent  to  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden 
and  general  Blucher,  by  prince 
Schwartzenbcrgy  and  which  was 
to  be  made  this  day.  The  corps 
of  general  Guilay,  prince  Maurice 
Lichtenstein,  Thieleman,  and  Pla- 
toff,  were  collected  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mai  krasted,  and  were 
to  move  forward  on  Leipsig  ; 
keeping  up  the  communication  on 
one  side  with  general  Blucher'^ 
army;  and  on  tiie other,  these  corps 
were  to  detach  to  their  right,  to 
facilitate  the  attack  of  the 'corps  of 
general  Mereveldt,  and  the  divi- 
sions Bianchi  Weissenworf,  on 
Zwackau  and  Connewitz,  at  which 
latter  place  the  bridj^e  across  the 
Pleissc  was  to  be  carried.  General 
Nosliltz's  cavalry  were  to  form  on 
their  light.  In  case,  of  retreat, 
•these  corps  were  to 'retire  towards 
Zeitz.  The  reserves  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  guards  were  to 
move  on  Rotha,  where  th^y  were 
to  pass  the  Pleisse,  and  form  in 
columns  on  its  right  bank.  The 
reserves  of  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Romberg,  generals  Mereveldt  and 
Wittgenstein,  were  also  to  take  post 
at  tliis  station.  General  Barclay  de 
.    Tolly 
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T0U7  to  comxnand  all  the  columns 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleisse* 

fen^r^ls  Wittgenstein,  Kleist  and 
kleinau,were  to  advance  from  their  . 
respective  positions  on  Leipzig,  the 
Russian  guards  forming  their  re- 
serve. General  .CoUoredo  advanced 
from  Borne,  as  reserve  to  general 
Kleinau*  The  retreat  of  these  corps 
was  to  be  on  Chemnitz ;  generals 
Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Klei^ 
nau's,  on  AUenberg  and  Penig. 
The  army  of  general  Bennigsen 
from  Colditz  was  to  pash  on  Grim- 
ma  and  Wurzen.  The  corps  of 
count  Bttl^na  had  been  relieved  be- 
fore Leipziff  hy  general  Tolstoy. 

A  very  lieavy  firing  continued 
all  the  day  of  the  16&  from  the 
grand  army.  A  report  arrived  late 
at  night  to  general  *  Blucher,  that 
JBonaparte  );iad  attacked  in  person' 
the  whole  line  of  the  allies,  and 
forming  his  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
succeeded  in  making  an  opening  in; 
the  combined  army  before  all  its 
cavalry  could  come  up :  he  was, 
however,  not  able  to  proit  by  it, 
as  it  appears  he  retired  in  the  even- 
ing, and  tlie  allies  occupied  their 
position  as  before  the  attack. 

Of  the  det:uls  of  the  above  I  am 
as  yet  wholly  ignorant. 

On  the  17th  all  were  ready  to  re- 
new the  attack  on  this  side.  The 
prince  royal,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Landsberg,  and  his 
anpy  behind  it,  marched  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Brittenfeld  with  general  Win- 
xingerode's  and  general  Bulow's 
corps  towards  mid-day  on  general 
Bulow's  left.  General  Winzinge- 
rode's  cavalry  and  artillery  had 
mo^^  forward  in  the  night,  near 
the  heights  of  Fancha. 

No  cannonade  being  heard  on 
tliis  side  of  the  grand  army  (though 
general  Blucher's  corps  was  un&r 


arms)  and  as  rt  was  also  understood 
general  Bennigsen  coold  not  arrive 

until  this  day  at  Grimma,  and  pan  . 
of  the  prince  royal's  army  being 
still  in  the  rear,  it  was  deemed  ez> 
pedient  to  wait  till  the  fdlowing 
day  to  renew  the  general  attack. 
The  eiiemy  showed  himself  in  great 
force  in  a  good  position,  oa  the  left 
of  the  Paruiai,  on  a  ridge  of  some 
extent,  which  runs  parulel  to  the 
river.  There'  was  some  cannonad- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  the  enemy 
made  demonstrations,  and  the  hus- 
sars of  Mecklenberg  charged  his 
advanced  parties  into  the  suburbs 
of  Leipsig,  and  took  three  cannon 
and  some  prisoners  of  the  hulansof 
theguards.  • 

The  sute  of  our  aSair^  is  such, 
that  the  Vnost  sanguine  ezpecta^ 
tions  may  be  justly  entertained, 
under  the  prpteccioti  of  Divine  Pro* 
vidence,  which  has  hitherto  so  con- 
spicuously favoured  us  in  die  glori- 
ous cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Charles  Stkwaet^  lieut.  gcn« 

I^sigj  Octohtr  19,  1815. 

My  lord,— Europe  at  length  ap- 
proaches her  deliverance^  and  En- 
gland may  triumphantly  look  for- 
ward to  reap,  in  conjunction  with 
her  allies,  that  glory  her  unex*- 
^mpled  and  steady  edbrts  in  the 
common  cause  so  justly  entitle  her 
to  receive. 

I  wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
an  abler  pen  to  detail  to  yoor  lord* 
ship  the  splendid  events  of  these 
two  last  days ;  but  in  endeaTooring 
to  relate  use  main  facts,  to  send 
them  off  without  a  moQient's  delay, 
I  shall  best  do  my  duty*  postponmg 
more  detailed  accounts  until  a  freu 
opportunity. 

The  victory  of  general  Blucher, 
upon  the  16th,  has  been  followed, 
on  the  18th,  by  that  of  the  wbolt 

of 
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of  the  eombmed  forces  over  the 
army  of  Bonaparte^  in  the  neigh- 
hpQfhood  of  Leipsig. 

The  collective  loss  of  above  a 
hundred  p^ece$  of  cannon,  sixty- 
thousand  raen*  an  immense  num- 
<|>er  of  prjisonersy  die  desertion  of 
the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army*  also 
the  Bavarian  and  Wurtemberg 
jtroops,  consisting  of  artillery,  ca- 
valry, and  infantry,  many  generals, 
among  whom  are  Regnier,  Vallery, 
Bmne, '  Bertrand^  and  Lauriston, 
are  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  this 
glorious  day.  Tlie  capture,  by  as- 
isault,  of  the  town  of  Leipsig  this 
morning,  the  magazines,  artillery, 
stores  of  the  place,  with  the  king 
of  Saxony,  all  his  court,  the  gar- 
rison, and  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army,  all  the  enemy's  wounded 
(the  number  of  which  exceed  thirty 
thousand),  the  narrow  escape  of 
Bonaparte,  who  fled  from  Letpsig 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  allies  entering 
-at  eleven  ;  the  complete  deroute  of 
the  French  aimy,  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  escape  in  air  directions, 
andvho  are  .still  surrounded,  are 
die  next  objects  of  exultation. 

The  further  result  your  lordship 
can  Bbst  arrive  at  from  an  account 
<xf  our  military  position. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give 
you  as  succinct  and  clear  an  ac- 
count as  I  am  able,  firsts  of  the 
general  and  combined  opei-ations 
4etermintfd  upon  by  tl)e  grand 
army ;  and,  secondly,  to  describe 
what  immediately  came  under,  mj 
owrt  observations^  namely,  the 
movements  of  the  prince  royal  and 
general  Blucher. 

-  My  dispatches  ,up  to  the  17th 
have  detailed  the  position  of  the 
allied  armies  up  to  that  date*  It 
being  announced  by  prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
their  majesties,  the  allied  sovereigni, 
to  renew  the  atuck  on  the  18tb| 


and  the  armies  of  the  North  an^ 
Silesia  being  directed  to  co-operate* 
the  following  general  dispositioyi 
was  made : 

1  must  here  observe,  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  1 6th,  by  the  graqd 
army,  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liebert  Wolkowitz.  The 
country  being  particularly  adapted 
for  cavalvy,  a  very  sanguinary  and 
hard  combat  ensued  with  this  arm, 
^nd  an  artillery,  exceeding  in  num- 
ber six  hundred  pieces,  between  the 
opposed  armies.  Two  solitary 
buildings,  which  the  enemy  had  oc- 
cupied with  several  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  which  forn^ed  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position, 
were  attacked  by  the  Russian  in- 
fantry, and,  after  several  repulses, 
carried  with  amazing  carnage. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
under  Murat,  were  then  brought 
fory/ard  ;  they  made  a  very  despe- 
rate push  at  the  centre  of  the  allied 
position,  which  for  a  short  period 
they  succeeded  in  forcing. 

To  oppose  tJiis  powerful  cavalry, 
six  regiments  of  Austtian  cuiras- 
'  siers  charged  in  columns.  Nothing 
could  surpass  either  the  skill  or  the 
'  desperate  bravery  of  this  move- 
ment; they  overthrew  all  before 
them  ;  destroying,  I  atn  told,  whtile 
regiments,  and  returned  to  their 
ground  with  many  prisoners,  having 
left  seven  hundred  dragoons  within 
the  enemy's  line. 

Many  officers  -  were  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Latopr  Mau- 
bourg,  who  commanded  theenemy's 
cavalry,  under  Murat,  lost  his  leg. 
Both  arnnries  remained  nearly  on  toe 
ground  on  which  the  contest  com- 
menced. 

While  the  grand  army  was  to 
commence  their  attack  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 8th,  from  their  different 
points  of  assembly,  on  the  principal 
villages  situated  on  the  great  roads 
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leading  to  Leipsig,  the  armies  of 
tlie  North  and  Silesia  were  jointly  to 
attack  from  the  line  of  the  Saale, 
and    upon   the  encmy^s    position 
ialong  tlie  Partha  river.     General 
Blucner  gave  to  the  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  thirty  thousand  men,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,   and   artillery,   of 
his  army,  and  with  this  formidable 
reinforcemept    the  northern  army 
was  to  attack  from  the  heights  of 
Faucha,  while  general  Blucher  was 
to  retain  his  position  before  Leip- 
sig, and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to 
'  gain  possession  of  the  place.     In 
the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy  *s 
forces  being  carried  against  either 
of  the  armies,  they  were  recipro- 
cally to  support  each  other  and  con- 
cert furtlier  movements  :  that  part 
of  the    enemy's  force  which  for 
&ome  time  had  been  opposed  to  the 
prince  roval  of  Sweden  ana  general 
Blucher,  iiad  taken  up  a  very  good 
position  on  the  ,left  bank  of  the 
Partha,  having  its  right    at    the 
strong  point  of  Faucha,  and  its  left 
toward^   Leipsig.     To   force  tlie 
enemy's  right,  and  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Faucha,  vyas 
the  first  operation  of  the    priAce 
royal'^  army.    The  corps  of  Rus- 
sians under  general  Winzingerode, 
and  the  Prussians  under  general 
Bulow,  were  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  Swedish  army  were 
directed  to  force  tlie  passage  of  the 
river  at  Plosen  and  Mockau. 

The  passage  was  effected  without 
much  opposition ;  general  Winzin- 
gerode took  at)Out  three  thousand 
prisoners  at  Faucha,  and  some 
guns. 

General  Blucher  put  his  army  in 
motion  as  soon  «is  he  found  the 
grand  army  engaged  very  hotly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages 
of  StoUintz  and  Probebtheyda,  and 
the  infantry  of  the  prince  royaj's 
army  had  not  sufficient  time  to 


make  their  flank  movement  before 
theenenofy's  infantry  had  abandoned 
the  line  of  the  river,  aiid  retired 
over  the  plain  in  line  and  columi]^ 
towards  Leipsig,  occupy inc;  Somer* 
felt,  Paunsdorff,  and  Schonfeldt^ 
in  strength,  protecting  their  re* 
treat, 

A   very  heavy  cannonade   and 
some  brilliant  performances  of  ge- 
neral Winzingerode's  cavalry  mark- 
ed chiefly  here  the  events  of  the  day, 
except  towards  the  close,  when  ge- 
neral Langeron,  who  had  crossed 
the  river  and  attacked  the  village  of 
Schonfeldt,  met  with  considerable 
resistance,  and  at  Hrst  was  not  able 
to  force  his  way.     He,  hdwever, 
took  it,  but  was  driven  back;  when 
the  most  positive  orders  were  sent 
him  by  general    Blucher,   to  re* 
occupy  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net ;  which  he  accomplished  before 
dark.     Some  Prussian  battalions  of 
general  Bulow 's  corps  were  warmly 
engaged  also  at  Paunsdorf,  and  the 
enemy  were  retiring  from  it,  when 
the  prince  royal  directed  the  rocket 
brigade,  under  captain  Bogue,  to 
form  on  the  left  of  a  Prussian  bat- 
tery, and  open  upon  the  columns 
retiring.      Con^reve*s   formidable 
weapon  had  !»carce  accomplished 
the  point  of  paralysing    a   solid 
square  of  infantry,  which  after  one 
fire  delivered  liiemselves  up  (as  if 
panic  struck),  when  that  gallant 
and     desefving     officer,     captain 
Bogue,  alike  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  a  loss  to  liis  friends 
and  country,  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  which  deprived  the  army  of 
his   services.    Lieutenant  Strang- 
ways,  wlio  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  received  the 
prince  royal's  thanks  for  l^e  services 
they  rendered. 

During  the  action,  twenty-two 
guns  of  Saxon  artillery  joined  us 
from  the  enemy,  and  two  Westpha- 
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lian  regiments  of  hussars  an^  two 
battalions  of  Saxons:  the  former 
Vere  opportunely  made  use  of  on 
the  instant  against  the  enemy 9  as 
our  artillery  and  ammunition  were 
not  all  forward;  and  the  prince 
royal  addressed  the  latter  by  an 
offer,  that  he  would  head  them  irn- 
mediately  against  the  enemy,  which 
they  to  a  man  accepted. 

The  communication  being  now 
established  between  the  grand  at- 
tacks and  that  of  these  two  armies, 
the  grand  duke  Constantine^  ge« 
nerals  Platoff,  Milaradovitch,  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  joined 
the  prince  royal,  communicating 
the  events  carrying  on  in  that  di- 
rection. 

It  seems  the  most  desperate  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  enemy  at 
Probethede,  S(el]erit7,  and  Coune- 
-vitz  ;  but  the  different  columns 
bearing  on  these  points,  as  detailed 
in  my  former  dispatch,  finally  car- 
ried every  thing  before  them.  Ge- 
neral Bennigsen  taking  the  villages 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rents* 
chove,  having  been  joined  by  ge- 
neral Bubna  irom  Dresden,  general 
Tolstoy,  having  come  up  and  re« 
lieved  the  former  in  the  blockade  of 
that  city,  and  general  Guilay  ma- 
ndbuvringwith  twenty-five  thousand 
Austrians  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elster,  general  Thielman  and  prince 
Maurice  Lichtenstein'scorps  moved 
Upon  the  same  river;  and  the  result 
or  the  day  was,  that  the  enemy  lost 
above  forty  thousand  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  sixty-five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  seventeen 
battalions  of  German  infantry,  with 
all  their  staff  and  generals,  which 
came  over  en  masse  during  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  armies  remained  upon  the 
rroand,  on  which  they  had-  so 
bravely  conquered^  this  night.  The 


prince  royal  had  his  bivouac  at 
Paunsdorff;  general  ducher's  re- 
mained at  Witterit^,  and  the  em- 
peror's and  the  king's  at  Roda, 

About  the  close  of  the  day,  it 
was  understood  the  enemy  were  re- 
tiring by  Weissenfels  and  Naum- 
burg ;  general  Blucher  received  an 
order  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
detach  in  that  direction.  The  move- 
ment of' the  prince  royal*s  army 
completely  excluded  the  retreat  on 
Wittenberg,  that  uppn  Erfurt  had 
long  since  been  lost  to  them  ;  the 
line  of  the  Saale  alone  remains;  and 
as  their  flanks  and  rear  will  be  ope- 
rated upon  during  their  march,  iC 
is  difficult  10  say  with  what  portion 
of  their  army  th^y  may  get  to  the. 
Rhine. 

This  morning  the  town  of  Leip- 
sig  was  attacked  and  carried,  after 
a  short  resistance,  by  the  armies  o^ 
general  Blucher,' the  prince  royal, 
and  general  Bennigsen,  and  the 
grand  army.  Marshals  .  Marmont 
and  Macdonald  commanded  in  the 
town  ;  these^  with  marshals  Auge- 
reau  and  Victor,  narrowly  escaped 
with  a  small  escort. 

1  heir  majesties  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  tlie  king  of  Prussia, 
.  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden* 
each  heading  their  respective  troops, 
entered  the  town  at  difcrent  points, 
and  met  in  tlie  Great  Square.  Tlitf 
acclamations  and  rejoicings  of  th« 
people  are  not  to  be  described. 

The  multiplicity  of  brilliant 
achievements,  the  impossibility  of 
doing  justice  to  tl?e  firmness  that 
has  been  displayed,  the  boldness  of 
the  conception  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  field-marshal  the  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  of  the  other 
experienced  leaders;  together  with 
the  shortness  of  the  time /allowed 
me  for  making  up  this  dispatch, 
will  plead,  1  hope,  a  sufficicitl  ex- 
cuse 
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ctise  for  my  not  seftding  a  more  ac- 
curate or  perfect  detail,  which  I 
hope  however  to  do  hereafter. 

I  send  this  dispatch  hj  my  aid- 
de-camp»  Mr.  James,  who  has  been 
distinguished  for  his  services,  since 
be  h&s  been  with  this  army :  hfr  has 
also  been  with  mo^in  all  the  late 
events,  an^  will  be  able  to  give 
your  lordship  all  further  particu- 
lars.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Charles  Stewart,  lieut.  gen. 

P.  S.  On  the  field  of  battle  this 
day  an  officer  arrived  from  general 
Tettenbom,  bringing  the  informa- 
tion of  the  surrender'  of  Bremen  to 
the  corps  under  his  orders,  and  the 
keys  ot  the  town,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  prince  royal  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  ,  C.S. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE 
LONBON  GAZETTE    EXTRAORDINARY 

of  Wednesday,  November  3. 

Foreign  Office^  Ncv.  6,  1813. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  this  day  re- 
ceived from  the  honourable  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  C.  W.  Stewart, 
at  the  office  of  viscount  Castle- 
reagh. 

Prince    royal's   head^quarters,- 
Cbthen,  October  14,  1813. 
My  lord,— I  write  but  a  few  lihes, 
as  from  our  present  situations  I  am 
uncertain  if  this  dispatch  may  ar- 
rive. 

1  acquainted  your  lordship,  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  llth»  that  the 
army  of  Silesia  and  that  of  the 
prince  royal  we»e  6  cbevai  on  the 
Saale  on  the  1 1th  instant. 

On  the  12th,  it  appeared  that 
the  enemy  had  collected .  consider- 
ably on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mul- 
da,  bietween  Diihen,  Eulenberg, 
and  Jesnitz,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  wa^  believed  he  remained  in  force 
against  the  grand  army;  bat  all  his 


forces  deemed  to  be  eonc^trated 
between  the  Mulda,  Leipsig,  and 
Torgau. 

The  grand  army  on  the  12th,  ac^ 
cording  to  advices  received  here, 
was  posted  as  foUows :  The  main  , 
body  at  Altenburg :  general  Wit- 
genstein's  corps  at  Boma,  where.it 
appears  he  had  a  successful  affiiir 
)vith  the  enemy  ;  general-  Klcinau 
at  Frohberg ;  generals  Guilay  TboA 
Thielman  at  Zeitz  |  prince  Mau^ 
rice  Lichtenstein  at  Pegau ;  gene- 
ral Bennigsen  had  advanced  from 
Peterswalde  and  Dohna  to  Wald- 
heim;  and  general  Bubna  had  a 
very  brilliant  a£Fair  before  Dresden 
on  thel  Odi;  he  also  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  t^te-du«-p6nt  at  Pirnaf 
diestroyed  the  boats,  and  took  can- 
non and  prisoners.  The  enemy  has 
only  left,  according  to  report,1^0(X> 
men  as  a  garrispn  in  Dresden. 

To  this  general  information  was 
added  the  report,  that  the  enemy 
had  debouched  from  Wittenberg  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  had 
forced  the  corps  of  general  Thiimen 
to  retire  on  the  1 1th.  It  became 
now  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  enemy's 
force  passing  at  Wittenberg.  That 
Bonaparte  should  adopt  a  measure^ 
passing  with  all  his  army  at  Torvau 
and  Wittenberg,  which  abanoons 
all  his  communications,  and  allows 
all  the  allied  armies  to  be  united 
and  placed  between  him  and  France, 
seems  so  desperate,  and  so  little  in 
military  calculation,  that  until  this 
interesting  crisis  develops  itself,  it 
is  imposs^le  to  pronounce  an  opt* 
nion. 

The  crown  prince,  upon  the  above 
state  of  affairs,  recrossed  the  Saak 
on  the  Idth,  and  marched  to  Cd« 
then,were  he  his  taken  post;  being 
thus  within  .march  of  general  Bhi* 
cher  at  Halle,  each  army  can  reci« 
procallf . 
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procallj  sniiport  each  other,  and 
combii^  their  movements ;  and  the 
grand  army  may  be  expected  every 
Hour  at  Leipsiff. 

'^  The  news  ol  this  day  ky  that  six 
^Tisioi&of  the  enemy^s  army  and 
the  guards  have  passed  at  Witten* 
berg,  and  a^e  directing  themselves 
on  Berlin* 

Our  communtc^tions  across  the 
Elbe  at  Rosslau  and  Acken  have 
been  attacked,  and  the  former  given 
tip  by  general  Tauentzien,  who,  to 
avoid  being  tak^  in  the  rear  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  passed  at  Witten- 
berg, has  joined  general  Thiimen^ 
and  is  falling  back  on  Zerbst  and 
towards  Potsdam. 

The  momentary  loss  of  our  com;^ 
mnnications  across  the  Elbe,  except 
below  Magdeburg,  may  be  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience ;  but  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  French  army  being 
the  sole  object,  the  crown  prince 
has  adopted  theresolution  of  march- 
ing to  Halle,  and  joining  the  corps 
of  general  Blucher  and  the  grand 
army ;  and  when  all  the  armies  shall 
be  united,  it  will  be  indeed  strange 
if  your  lordship  does  not  receive  a 
good  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  lintelligence  of  the  treaty 
bein?  signed  widi  Bavaria  has  ar- 
rived from  the  grand  army. 

General  W^moden's  corps,  as 
well  as  general  Tauentzien's,  must 
act  according  to  circumstances  ;  it 
is  difficult  decidedly  to  say  what  line 
they  will  adopt.  I  have  the  honour 
to  b^  5cc.  Charlxs  Stewart, 
lieut.  generaL 

Halle^Octokr  15,  ISIS. 
My  lord^— The  accounts  trans- 
snitted  in  my  dispatch  of  the  I4th 
instant,  founded  on  the  informa- 
tion then  received  of  nx  divisions  of 
.the  enemy's  young  euards  having 
debouched  from  Wittenbcig,  as 
also  troops  from  Torgau  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  likewise  his 
having  taken  possession  of  Dessau, 
may  cause  a  momentary  anxiety  in 
the  public  mind.  I  am  anxtous 
therdPore  as  eariyas' possible  to  re- 
move it,  and  I  npw  have  the  ho- 
nour to  inform  your  lordship,  that^ 
according  to  later  intelligence  re* 
ceived,  the  enemy  is  reckling  his 
troops  from  the  direction  of  Witten- 
berg and  the  Ix>wer  Mulda,  and 
seems  to  be  assembling  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leipsig,  Taucha* 
and  Eulenberg.  This  intelligence 
is  in  part  derived  from  a  lieutenant* 
colonel  of  the  French  sta$,  takdn 
prisoner,  on  whom  was  found  a 
letter  addressed  to  marshal  Mar- 
mont,  enjoining  him  to  put  him- 
self Hi  march  for  Leipsig^  and  to 
tlace  himself  under  the  orders  of 


urat. 

The  enemy's  forces  that  have 
been  manoeuvring  on  the  right  ba|nk 
of  the  Mulda,  and  that  crossed  the 
Elbe,  are  commanded  by  marshals 
Ney  and  Marmont ;  and  they  have 
so  studiously  concealed  their  move- 
ments by  marches  and  counter- 
marches, and  the  country  is  so  en- 
closed and  difficult  near  the  conflux 
of  those  rivers,  that  the  informa- 
tion is  not  precise*  The  intelligence, 
however,  from  the  grand  army  is 
positive  as  to  the  enemy's  assem- 
blage in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipsig.  On  the  J 4th  he  retired, 
from  Zerbstr  and  withdrew  from 
Acken,  where  he  had  shown  him- 
self:  having  destroyed  our  tete-de- 
pont  at  Rosslau,  he  abandoned  it, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  general  Win* 
zin^rode's  oorps  oT  the  prince 
royal's  aimy  drove  him  from  Des- 
sau, ^ich  was  re-occupied.  These 
different  events  confirmed  theothet 
intelligence,  and  appearances  denot* 
ed  the  movement  from  Wittffnberg 
to  have  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  alluring  the  uorthem  ariny 
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to  repass  the  Elte.  Upon  general 
inilitary  principles,  to  have  crossed 
that  river  ^thout  possessing  Wit* 
tenberg  may  be  considered  by  many » 
a  doubtful  if  not  an  injudicious 
tzndertaking ;  but  on  theother  hand 
must  be  balanced  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  union  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  sur* 
founding  the  enemy  on  all  points^ 
the  state  of  demoralization  in  his 
army,  their  distress  for  |>rovis}ons, 
which,  hemmed  in  as  they  are, 
must  necessarily  increase ;  and  last- 
ly, the  advantage  of  resorting  at 
once  to  immediate  and  vigorous 
offensive  operation  in  all  quarters* 

The  prince  royal  of  Sweden  had  . 
detached  on  the  14th  a  division  of 
his  a^rnjy,  under  the  orders  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  to  re- 
establish his  communication  at 
Acken,  and  tq  ensure  the  pas^ge 
of  the  river  and  the  town  (which  is 
strong),  by  strengthening  it  as  far 
as  possible:,  general  Hh-schfeld 
had,  however,  secured  this  point 
before  the  reinforcement  arrived. 
The  garrison  of  Magdeburg  made 
attempts  upon  the  post  of  Bern- 
burg  on  the  Saale,  a  point  of  in- 
finite importance  for*  the •  passage 
of  that  ri^er,  in  case  of  need  j  they 
were,  however,  here  again  checked 
by  another  detachment  of  Cossacks 
of  general  Winzingerode's  corps, 
and  two  battalions  and  some  guns 
were  placed  heie  in  garrison.  The 
prince  royal's  army  extended  this 
day  with  its  right  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  of  Petersberg,  a  potftt 
which  forms  a  principal  feature  in 
this  coimtry,  from  its  abrupt  rise  j 
his  left  towards  Cothen  and  Elsi. 
dorf,  while  his  advanced  gui^d  was 
pushed  into  the  villages  on  the  left 
,  iank  of  the  Mulda. 

The  Silesian  army  wer6  in  posi* 
tion  near  Halle,  with  their  advanced 
guard  atMersebergand  Scbendlta. 


By  intelligence  from  the  grand 
army,  general  Wittgenstein  made. 
a  general  reconnoissance  from  Bor* 
na  on  the  i3th,  and  marched  to 
his  left,  occupied  Pegau  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  corps  t}n  the 
l^th,  establishing  his  commimica^ 
tions  on  the  left  with  the  Austrian 
corps  of  generals  Guilay  and  princ« 
Maurice  Lichtenstein*  posted '  at 
Weissenfi^ls  by  Naumbourg,  and 
joined  with  generals  Thie^man  and 
Platoff,  towards  Lutzen,  and  on  tke 
right  with  the  corps  of  general 
lUeinau,  who  marcned  to  Boroai 
and  was  to  detach  to  Grimma  and 
Coldttz.  The  Russian  grenadiers 
and  Cuirassiers  were  at  Altenburg« 
The  main  body  of  the  grand  army, 
viz.  the  corps  of  goieral  Meerveld, 
the  Austrian  army  of  reserve,  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  took 
post  at  Zeitz^the  corps  of  Colloredo 
at  Chemnitz  and  Peiiig^  and  de- 
tached towards  Rocklitz.  General 
Bentiigsen  had  orders  to  make  him* 
self  master  of  the 'roads  leading  on 
Nossen  and  Meissen,  and  to  push 
on  with  all  possible  ^pedition. 

In  this  general  position  \3ic  armies 
are  to  pass  on,  hemming  in  the 
eneiny  until  they  are  enabled  to 
make  an  attack  on  all  sides.  It 
would  appear,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  if  the  enemy  forces  his 
passage  against  any  oneof  the  corps, 
the  others  united  will  fall  pn  me 
pomt  attacked.  This  operation  be« 
comes  the  more  easy,  in  proportion 
as  the  commuiiication  between  the 
diffiBtent  armies  is  established,  and 
the  circle  round  the  enemy  is  nar- 
rowed. I»  the  event  of  a  retreat, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  affords  a 
very  strong  line  on  the  onesid^  and 
the  positions  of 'Lutzeii,Weisseiifiit 
and  Altenburg,  on  theotlier* 

I  have  also  to  acquafxit  yottr  lofd-* 
ship,  that  the  Bavarian  corj»  of  ge- 
neral Wrede,  and   thft^  ;&isstnui 
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corn  of  prioce  Reussy  are  tnoving 
by  irorced  marches  on  Bamberp:. 

I  fed  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
^oar  lordship  in  po&session  of  thb 
most  constant  intelligence:  in  doin^ 
so  l  am  well  aware  ?as  information 
varies  every  hour)  mat  I  may  run 
the  risk  of  inaccuracy^,  but  I  must 
hope  in  this  case  for  your  indul- 
gence!, ^ 

All  the  corps  of  the  grand  army 
have  moved  forward  this  day.  Ge* 
neral  Blucher  has  moved  to  Gros 
Kagel  and  Skenditz,  and  pushed 
his  advance  towards  Leipsig  ;  and 
the  prince  royal  "h^  his  right  in> 
front  of  Petersbergy  and  his  left  at 
2orbigy  with  the  Swedes  near 
Wettin»  and  the  advance  at  Breh- 
^a.  I  have  the  honour  to  be*  &c. 
(Signed)       Chaales  Stewaktv 

WINDSOR* 

Hie  monthly  meeting  of  the 
tjueen's  council,  as  directed  by  the 
r^eiicy  actt  took  place  this  day* 
The  Members  of  the  coanctU  con* 
sistmg  of  the  archbisliop  of  Canter- 
butXt  the  duke  of  Montrose,  earl 
of  Winchilsea,  and  lord  Arden,  ar- 
rived at  the  lodge,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  five  physicians  at- 
tending the  king,  who  laid  before 
them  their  monthly  report,  w^iiph 
is  as  follows  :-*^ 

ff^imbor  Castle^  X^pmher  6. 

tils  majesty  has  continued  un« 
inemittingly  in  the  full  influence  of 
his  disorder  for  many  months  past* 
tie  haft  since  the  last  report  had  a 
transient  incre^ue  of  it;  but  this 
hat  again  sotaided  into  its  former 
tcate«  Hw  majesty's  bodily  health 
shows  no  appearance  of  decay,  and 
his  spirit!  we  genetally  in  a  com« 
fertaUe  etate* 
■miay  SAbfOitt^      !•  wUlis. 

«•  9AS&|.SK«  *•  Wftt&U. 


fKtr  Defaiitfunly  Nov.  9. 
*'Lord  Bathurst  presents  com- 
pliments to  the  lord  mayor,  and  has 
the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  his 
lordship,  that  lord  A.  Hill  is  ar- 
rived  with  dispatches,  dated  Vera, 
Nov,  1,  announcing  the  surrender 
on  the  preceding  day,  by  capitula- 
tion, of  the  fortress  of  PampeUna.'' 

LONDOlr GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 
WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Downing'Streety  Nov*  9.  ' 

«Lord  Arthur  Hill  has  this 
morning  ah-ived  with  dispatches 
from  field  marshal  the  nfiarquis  of 
Wellington,  to  earl  Bathurst,  dated 
Vera,  Nov.  I,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts  s 

"Vera,  Nov.  1,1813. 

**  Nothing  of  importance  has  oc- 
curtvd  !n  the  line  since  I  addressed 
your  it>rdsh!p  last, 

*<  The  eneihy's  garrison  of  Pam- 
peluna  made  proposals  to  don 
Carlos  d'^spana  to  surrender  the 
place  on- the  26lh  October,  on  con- 
dition, first,  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  march  to  France  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon:  secondly,  that 
they  should  be*  allowed  to  march 
to  France  under  an  engagement 
not  to  serve  against  the  allies  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  •  Both  these  con« 
ditions  were  rejected  by  don  Car- 
Tos  d*£spana,  and  they  were  told 
thfit  he  had  orders' not  to  give  them 
a  capitulation  on  any  terms  ex- 
cepting that  they  should /be  prison- 
ers of  war  5  to  which  they  declared 
they  would  never  submit/' 

"Vera,  Nov.  1,1812. 
<'  Since  I  wrote  to  your  lordsfiip 
this  morning,  I  haVe  received  a  let« 
ler,  of  which  t  enclose  a  copy, 
from  mariscal  ^el  campo  don 
Carlos  d*£spaoa,  in  which  he  an< 
nounces  the  surrender  by  c«>tttt* 
htioaU^  the  fertreM  of  PamMt«Mi 
(Kj>  '        the 
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the  garrison  being  prisoners  of 
war ;  upon  which  event  I  beg 
leave  to    congratulate  your  lord- 


ship. 

*^I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
-the  .  conduct  of  don  Carlos  d'£s« 
pana,  and  that  cf  the  troops  under 
nis  command  during  the  period 
that  lie  has  commanded  the  block* 
ade^  that  Is^  since  the  beginning  of 
August. 

«•  In  every  soitie  which  the  ^ne- 
my  have  made,  they  have  been  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  the  general 
and  the  officers  and  troops  kave^ 
on  every  occasion,  conducted  them- 
selves well.  Don  Carlos  d'Es- 
pana  was  severely  wounded  on  the 
10th  of  September,  as  reported  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  19tn^f  that 
month  ;  but  having  reported  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  to  perform 
his  duty,  I  considered  it  but  justice 
to  allow  him  to  continue  in  a  com- 
mand to  which  he  had  to  that  mo- 
c^ent  performed  the  duties  in.sosa- 
tlsfactory  a  manner  $  and  I  am  hap- 
py that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be 
the  instrument  of  restoring  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  so  important  a 
fortress  as  Pampcluna. 

"  Not  having  yet  received  the  de- 
tails of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
I  must  delay  to  forwaid  ihem  till 
the  next  occasion. 

(Translation.) 

"  Most  excellent  sir,     * 

**  Glory  be  to  God,  and  honour 

to  the  triumphs  of  your  excellency 

in  this  ever  memorable  canjpaign  ! 

"I   have   the  honour  and  the 

great  satisfaction  of  congratulating 

.  yotir  excellency  on  thp  surrender 

of  the  important  fortress  of  Pam'- 

peluna^  the  capitulattoa  of  whichy 

having  been,  signed  by  the  superior 

officers  intrusted  with  my  powers, 

'    and  by  those  delegated  by  the  ge- 

^    nend  commanding   the  place^   I 


have,byvtrtueoftheamhority  which 
you  conferred  upon  me,  just  raiified. 
iTie  garrison  remain  prisoners  of 
war,  as  your  excellency  had  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning  that  they 
should,  and  will  march  out  to-mor- 
row at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  be  conducted  to  t|te  port 
of  Passages. 

*'  Our  troops  occupy  one  of  the 

fues  of  the  citadel,  and  those  of 
ranee  the  place. 

"  May  God  guard  the  precious 
life  of  >our  excellency  J 

**  Dated  from  the  camp  in  front 

of  Pampeluna,  SUt  October,  1S13. 

(Signed)       '^Chaklis  £srANi» 

^  His  excellency  field  marshal  the 

duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo." 

COUKT  OF  ring's  BENCH. 

Tie  ting  V,  Bingham. 
Ip.  Mr.  Jekyll  began  by  obscrr- 
ing,  that  the  application  which  he 
was  now  about  to  msdce  to  their 
.  locdships  was  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
est*and  importance  to  his  client^ 
of  far  more  interest  and  importance 
than  such  applications  generally 
yrere  even  to  the  parties  concemcd 
in  them.  In  this  their  lordships 
would  readily  agree,  when  be 
stated  that  his  client  had  been,  for 
thirteen  years,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  dcrring  the  whole  of  which 
time  he  had  maintained  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character  ;  that  he  wa5, 
besides,  a  beneficed  'clergyman  of 
the  chuf ch  of  Enghind ;  and  that 
the  application  which  he  had  now 
to  make  to  theit  lordiihips  was, 
that  a  verdict  which  •  had  been 
found  against  him  on  an  indictmeol! 
charging  him  with  conspiracy  and 
fraud  *  should  be  s^r  aside,  and  » 
new  trial  be  granted."  The  indict* 
ment  in  qt|estioif'e^lrte*t)h  to  be 
tried,  at  the  last  assizes  f6r  the  toim- 
ty  of  Hants,  befort-Mi'.  baron 
^     Gh«lnnu 
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Grahatn.  It  consisted  of  15  dif- 
ferent counts :  but  he  believed  he  ^ 
might  divide  the  whole  into  three 
liistinct  charges : — 1st,  that  of  "con- 
spiracy with  one  James  Cooper  to . 
piircliase  a  house  for  750/.  and 
defrauding  the  said  James  Cooper 
bv  selling  the  same  house  again  to 
him  for  2200/.  2dly,  imposing 
upon  his  brother  justices,  by  in- 
ducing or  sufFcring  them  to  con- 
tinue granting  for  a  number  of 
years  a  floating  license  to  a  pub- 
lic-hou*e  which  had  no  existence  ; 
and  3dly,  defrauding  the  revenue, 
by  stating  the  consideration  money 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be 
only  1900/.  when  it  was  actually 
22()0/.  by  which  concealment  the 
stamp  required  for  the  deed  was 
only- 10/.  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  20/.  that  being  the  amount  of 
the  stamp  required  for  any  sum 
above  2000L'^T(y  enable  their 
lordships  to  understand  the  present 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
form them,  that  about  eight  years 
ago  the  'defendant  Mr.  jBingham 
>^'as  proprietor  of  a  public-house 
situated  near  the  beach  atGosport, 
under  the  sign  of  The  Audacious 
and  Rfvolutionaire ;  but  that  the 
ordnance  boarjd  having  occasion  for 
the  ground  on  which  that  house  , 
itood,  the  same  was  purchased  by 
them  from  the  defendant,  and 
pulled  down.  .A  person  of  the 
name  of  Beach  was  then  the  occu- 
pier of  that  house,  and  he  applied 
to  the  defendant^  requesting  that, 
if  the  defendant  shoold  become 
lM)sses8ed  of  another  house,  and  pro- 
cure A  license  for  it,  he  (Be»ich) 
Slight  have  the  refusal  of  it  as 
tenant.  Beach  afterwards,  him« 
self,  applied  annually  to  the  magis^ 
^tcs  fpr  a  license  to  a  puwic* 
.house  under  the  sign  ot  The 
Aadacious  and  Revolutionair^ ; 
abd  the  license  was  from  ^^ear  to 


year  granted  to  himi  the  magis- 
trates knowing  that  tliere  was  no 
such  house.  So  far,  however,  from 
this  having  been  done  through  the 
means  or  inflaencie  of  the  defendant, 
he  never  was  present  at  the  time  of 
granting  such  license,  but  uuitbrm- 
ly  left  the  court  previous  to  the 
application  being  made. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he 
ought  to  have  done  more ;  he  ought 
to  have  told  all  he  knew. 

Mr.  Jekyll  observed,  that  the 
magistrates  were  J>erfectly  aware 
that  there  was  no  house  under  the 
sign  of  The  Audacious  and  RevolU- 
tionairc. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  keep- 
ing a  license  thus  afloat  was  a 
most  disgraceful  practice.  It  was 
thus,  however,  ascertained,  that  a 
floating  license,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  was  worth  1450/. ;  ahodse 
which  liad  been  pifrchased  for  750/. 
by  having  this  floating  license  at* 
tached  to  it,  became,  it  appeared  in 
a  moment,  worth  2Vl00/. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey. — "  Plui  the 
license  it  is  worth  2200/. ;  minus  the 
license  it  is  purchased  for  750//' 

Mr.  Jekyll  submitted  that  the 
defendant  was  not  to  be  charged 
as  guilty  of  this  offence,  he  having 
taken  no  steps  to  procure  the  license 
to  be  kept  afloat.  Taking  it,  how- 
ever, for  argument's  sake,  as  true, 
that  he  had  imposed  upon  Cooper, 
by  selling  to  him  the  house  in  ques- 
tion at  too  large  a  price,  consider^ 
ing  what  he  had  paid  for  it,  still, 
the  learned  counsel  contended^  this 
could  be  iio  ground  for  chvffffsig 
him  with  a  cohspiracy:  There 
must  be  two  or  more  persons  con« 
cerned,  in  order  to  lay  the  foun* 
dation  for  a  charge  of  conspiracy ; 
but  here,  to  lay  that  foundation, 
the  prosecutor  had  thought  proper 
to  charge  xhe  defendant  as  guikj 
of  conspiracy  with  tiiis  rcry  person, 
(K  2}  Janti 
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James  Cooper,  to  defraud  him- 
self ;  as  if  A.  and  B.  could  be  guil- 
ty of  conspiring  to  defraud  B. 
This,  he  submitted,  disposed  of  the 
two  first  heads  of  the  charge  j  and  as 
to  tlie  third,  which  regarded  the 
fraud  on  tlie  revenue,  that  was 
easily  accounted  for.  When  Coo- 
per first  applied  to  the  defendant, 
■wishing  him  to  purchase  the  house 
in  question,  and  then  to  sell  it  and 
the  license  to  him,  ihc  defendant 
informed  him  that  he  must  apply- 
to  Mr.  Beach,  aisi  procure  his  con- 
sent.  This  was  done  ;  and  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  Beach,  for  his 
concurrence,  was  150/.  This  sum 
was  to  come  out  of  the  price  of 
2200/.  and,  of  course,  formed  a 
deduction  from  tlie  consideration 
money  for  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  justice  Dampier  observed, 
Even  then  the  consideration  money 
would  be  2050/.  whereas  in  the 
deed  it  was  stated  to  be  1900/. 

Mr.  Jckyll  saidt  there  were  other 
deductions  aUo  agreed  to  be  allow- 
ed ;  and,  besides,  the  defendant  was 
not  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  which  was  a  conveyance 
direct  from  Watts,  the  original  pro- 
prietor,to  Cooper,.the'sums  having, 
at  the  time  he  saw  the  deed,  stood 
blank.  He  submitted,  on  the 
whole,  that  tliere  was  nothing  so 
objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  not  thought  it 
I2ecessai  y  to  practise  any  conceal- 
ment. 

Lord  £llcnborough  was  asto- 
nished to  hear  that  Mr.  Bingham 
should  think  that  in  a  transaction 
of  this  kind,  carried  on  among 
his  brother  magistrates,  no  conceal- 
ment was  necessary.  Whether  they 
had  suffered  their  minds  to  be  tinc- 
tured by  thesignof  thehouse  to  which 
this  floating  license  had  been  grant* 
ed»  his  lordship  could  not  say  ; 
bathe  must  ^y  that  this  was  a  most 


audacious  and  disgraceful  trans- 
action.    The  defcTidant  had  eight 
years  ago   sold  to   tlie  ordnance 
board  a  public-house  belonging  to 
him,  for  which,  if  they  treated  him 
as   they  did    every  other  person 
with  whom  they  had  any  dealings, 
he  must  have  received  no  penuri- 
ous consideration.    From  that  time 
a  license  had  been  kept  afloat  for 
a  houise  under  the  same  name,  no 
such    house   being    in    existence. 
Having,  however,  at  length  pur- 
chased a  house  for  750/.  j  by  at* 
taching  to  it  this  floating  license 
he  raises  it  in  value  to  2200i.  and 
sells  it  f(|r  that  su^i.     Having  done 
so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  considera- 
tion money  to  be  expressed  iu  the 
deed,  and  by  which  the  stamp  du- 
ty is  to  ht  ascertained}  is  2200/. 
In  fraud  of  the  revenue^  however, 
the  price  specified  in  the  deed  is  re- 
duced to  1900/.  and  in  this  manner 
is  the  stamp  duty  reduced  from 
20/.  to  10/.     It  was  impossible,  his 
lordship  conceived,  in  such  circulfi* 
stances,  to  say  that  a  fraud  had  not 
been  practised  ;.  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  saw  no  ground  for  sptung  aside 
the  verdict,  or  granting  the  defen- 
dant a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Gazalle  said,  Mr.  Bbgham 
was  in  court ;  but  he  presumed  to 
think  their  lordships  would  not 
think  it  necessary  a(  present  to  or- 
der him  to  be  conmditted. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  said,  be  had 
no  wish  to  press  the  court  on  tips 
subject. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 
that  the  learned  serjeant  ksew  hb 
duty,  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
da  it.  The  court  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  persons  so  situated 
to  be  committed,  if  no  motion  was* 
made  to  that  effect. 

No  such   motion    being  znade^ 

the  defendant  of  coarse  was  not 

committed:    he    was    aftenvard 

brought 
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brought  ttp  for  judgementy  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  sU 
months. 

PARIS. 

15.  On  Sunday  the  14th  Nov. 
after  mass,  her  majesty  the  empress 
being  in  her  apartments  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  ThuiUeries,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  and  officers  in  her  ^ 
service^  gave  an  audience  to  the 
xntnister  at  \i^ar,  who  presented  to 
her  20  stand  of  colours  taken  from 
the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Wachau, 
Leip&icy  and  Hanau.  Each  flag 
^'as  carried  by  an  officer.  The 
minister  and  these  ofH§ers  were 
conducted  to  this  audience  by  a 
xraster  of  ceremonies,  and  present- 
ed to  the  empress  by  the  duchess 
of  Montebelloy  lady  of  honour  to 
ber  majesty. 

In  presenting  to  her  majesty, 
bis  excellency  the  minister  at  war 
said— 

*' Madame — I  present  to  yowr 
majesty  the  colours  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Wachau,  Leipsic,  and 
Hanauy  which  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror sent  me  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  ordered  me  to  present 
to  your  majesty 9  with  the  subjoined 
letter. 

«« These  colours  will  attest  to 
posterity  the  valour  of  the  French 
armies. 

"  Treasons    wjtliout    example 
have  procured  to  oiu*  enemies  great 
-advantages ;    they   are   for   them 
without  glory  ;  they  cannot  sup- 
port them  by  similar  trophies. 

"  May  I  be  permitted,  madame, 
to  congratulate  myself  on  this  ho- 
noarable  mission  ? 

«*  Her  majesty  replied — 

"Monsieur  the  minister  at  war, 
— I  am  moved  with  tliis  new  proof 
of  remembrance,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  my  august  husband. 

"  All  that  he  can  do  for  me  1 


merit  of  l^im,  by  my  unbounded 
attachment  to  him  and  to  France*. 
"  Place,  on  my  part,  these  tro- 
phies in  the  church  of  Invalides, 
that  those  brave  men  may  see  m 
tliem  a  proof  of  the  interest  whidi 
1  have  for  them ;  I  know  all  the 
clain^  which  they  have  to  my  pro- 
tection." 

IMPERIAL   DECREE. 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE  MIN^TSS    OF 

THB SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Palace  of  St.  Clou  J,  Nov.  1 1 ,  1^1 3. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  protector  of  tl>e 
confederation  of  the  Rhinir> 
mediator  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion, &c. 

Upon  the  report  of  our  minister 
of  finances,  considering  the  ^rgenc^ 
of  circunistances,  oitr  council  -of 
state  agreeing,  we  have  decreeiil 
and  do  decree  as  follows  ;— 

Art.  1 .  There  shall  be  collect^ 
30  centimes  additional  to  the  con- 
tribution on  doors,  windows,  and 
patents  of  1813.  The  said  cen- 
times shall  be  payable  by  thirds, 
in  the  departments  of  the  months 
of  November  and  December  1813,  ^ 
and  in  January  1814. 

Art.  ^.  The  personal  contribu- 
tion, and  the  part  of  the  contribu- 
tion on  property,  which  is  collectejd 
by  classes,  shall- be  doubled  for  die 
year  1813 ;  the  additional  impost 
shall  be  levied  at  the  periods  fi;ced 
by  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  3.  The  allowance  on  account 
of  preceptors,  and  those  of  receivers, 
upon  the  above»mentionc4  extra- 
ordinary contributions,  shall  only 
be  imposed  at  this  rate  }  for  pre- 
ceptors a  quarter,  and  for  receivers 
tlie  half,  of  the  rate  fixed  as  the  tax 
on  the  principal* 

Alt.  4.  Reckoning frpm  this  day^ 

there  shall  be  coU^tc^  two  nevr 
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deoiines,  hj  kilogrammesy  on  salt, 
and  ten  centimes  m  addition,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  receipts  of  ad- 
ministration of  taxes  collected,  not 
Kubjectto  the  war  tenth  ;  as  to  the 
tarifs  of  Octroi,  other  than  those 
of  agrei^ment  and  assesment. 

Art.  5.  The  additional  duty  upon 
salt  shall  be  collected  upon  salt  re- 
maining iri  the  warehouses,  agree- 
ably to  Art-  'fiT  of  the  law  of  8th 
April  IpOG*,  '^nd  to  th^  in^perial 
decree  of  the  11th  June  follow- 
ing. 

Art.  6.  Notwithstanding  ^e  dis- 
positions of  the  preceding  article, 
the  administration  for  salt  beyond 
the  Alps  shall  not  sell  salt  above  60 
'centimes  the  kilogramme  (6  sols 
the  lb.).     .  .         •   . 

Art.  7.  The  dispositions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  not  be  applicri- 
We, '  except  in  what  relates  to  the 
tax  upon  salt,  to  the  departments 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Mouse,  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Yssel^  of  the  Upper 
Yssel,  of  Frese,  of  Western  Ems,  of 
Eastern  Ems,  and  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  on  account  of  the  extraordt- 
nary  changes'  which  they  sup- 
i^ort.  \ 

•  Art.  8.  Our  ministers  arc  charged 
each  as  far  as  concerns  him  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree, 
^hich  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bul- 
letin of  the  laws. 

•  '  •  (Signed)  *  Napoleon. 
The    miriister  se'cretary  of    state 

'  ad  interim,         •         * 

(Signed)  Duke  of  Cadore. 
16.  Yesterdsty  rhe  'contractors 
for  the  old  loan  waited  on  the  first 
.  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  tlie  exchequer,  and  they 
yvtre  pi^part^d  to  deliver  a  sealed 
J>Hper  cOn.;linihg  their'offei',  when 
Mr.  Manning,  governor  of-  the 
bank,  deliveri'dthe  following  mef- 
Sage  to  Mr.  'Barrng,  for  the  info;*- 
tpation  of  all  the  parties  r  —      —^ 


*'  I  am  desired  by  the  first  lord 
ofthte  treasury,  and  th»  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  in  case  they 
cannot  agree  for  the  -loan  of 
22,000,000/.  this  morning,  they 
cannot  consider  themselves  bound 
to  offer  either  the  same  amount  d^ 
loan,  or  the  same  terms  to  compe- 
tition afterwards;  .but  they  shall 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  the 
public  service  as  tiiey  shall  judgt 
expedient.'* 

Upon  which,  after  conferring 
together,  they  delivered  their  pa- 
per j  and  the  p^per  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 
of  the  bank,  by  the  minister,  was 
also  opened ;  when  it  turned  ont 
tliat  the  gentieman  offered  the  pre- 
cise sum  under  which  it  had  been 
determined  by  the  miruster  diat 
the  contract  should  not  be  made; 
and  we  are  assured  that  tliis  coin- 
cidence was  purely  accidental. 
They  were  declared  the  contnc- 
tors.  The  terms  are  as  follow  :— 
For  every  100/.  sterling  subscribed, 
they  are  to  have — 

£1 10—5  p.  cent.  red.  at  SSi'n  £62  8  6 

67—3  p.  cent,  consols.  58^  —  S9  0  B 

Discount S  1  8 
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On  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  to 
the^  stock  isxchcnge  it  bore  a  pre- 
mium, which  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  rose  to  4  per  cent. 

THE    LONDON    GAZETTE    EXTRAOR- 
DINART. 

.  Foreign  OJJicey  Nov.  21,  1815. 
The  haron  Perponcher  and  Mr. 
Jaifte's  F;igel  have  arrived  thbday 
frbha  Holland,  deputed  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  *  which  hall 
been  established  in  that  countrjr>  to 
Inform  his  Toysd  highness  the  pnnca 

regent 
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regent  and  his  serene  highness  tlie 
pnnce  of  Orange,  that  a  counter^ 
revolution  broke  out  in  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  on  Monday  last, 
the  15th  instant,  when  the  people 
of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  pro- 
claiming the  house  of  Orange  with 
the  old  cry  of  Orange  bovcnt  and 
universally  putting  up  the  Orange 
colours. 

This  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  other  towns  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht, 
as  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
xbet  Hague,  Rotterdam,  &c. 

The  French  authorities  were 
dismissed,  and  a  temporary  govern- 
ment established  and  proclaimed 
in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and,  until  his  serene  ^ighness's 
arrival,  composjjfl  of  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  old  go- 
Tcmment,  and  chiefly  of  those  not 
employed  under  the  French. 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  16,  18 IS, 

The  events  of  last  night  have 
Aown  the  necessity,  of  appointing 
without  delay  an  aTdministration  in 
this  great  city,  which  in  its  form 
and  composition  may  insure  the 
confidence  of  the  good  citizens. 
In  consequence,  the  officers  of  the 
Schuttery  (armed  burghers)  have 
agreed  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  Auch  an  administration; 
and  a  number  of  the  most  respect-* 
able  inhabitants  have  been  called 
out  and  invited  by  them  to  take 
upon  themselves,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  the  honourable  and  inter- 
esting task  of  effecting  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  prevent  or 
stop  the  incalculable  evils  of  anar- 
chy. 

The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  this  day  appointed,  deilred 
and  authorised  to  regulate  and 
divide  among  thems^elves  the 
functions,  in  the  manner  they  shall 
jadge  most  expedient  i 


Mr«  J.  C.  VAN  DEE  Hoof. 

Mr.  P.  A.  VAN  BOETZftLABR. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Elias. 
And  twenty  others. 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  16, 18]  S. 

The  colonel  and  chief  of  the  mu- 
nicipal guards,  who  has  the  great 
satisfaction  of  acquainting  the  pub- 
lic with  the  above. circumstances, 
cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity, 
without  admonishing  ni&  fellow-r 
citizens  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  behave  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  ma*- 
nifesting  his  expectation  and  wishes* 
that  the  joy  which  will  be  excited 
by  these  events  may  not  induce  or 
mislead  the  inhabitants  to  impro- 
per behaviour  towards  any  per- 
sons whatsoever,'  or  to  pillage 
or  plunder  any  private  or  public; 
buildings.;  since  tlie^ofHcers  and 
all  the  members  .composing  the 
municipal  guard  are  strictly  re- 
solved to  repel  with  all  the  powers 
of  which  they  are  in  possession,  alL 
and  any  trespasses  which  may  be 
committed,  to  die  end  that  the  per- 
petrators receive  due  punishment 
for  their  ofFences. 

( Signed }    The  colonel  and  chief 
of  the  municipal  guard, 

G.  C.  R.  R.  VON  Brienen; 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS  THI 
FRINGE    OF  ORANGE. 

Leopold,  count  of  Limburg 
Srieum,  governor  of  tae  Hague. 

As  the  blessed  restoration  is  f^ 
approaching,  I  give  natice  to  all 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  Haj^ue,  that 
th^lr  wishes  will  soon  be  falfilled, 
and  that  a  provisional  government 
will  immediately  be  established,  to 
provide  far  every  thing,  until  his 
serene  highness  shall  appear  amon^ 

In  the  mean  time  I  invire  all  good 

citizens  to  w^itch  fnr  the  *preserva* 
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tion  of  peace  and  order.  I  f>romise 
to  the  lowest  a  day  of  rejoidng,  at 
the. public  expeiue;  but  I  warn 
every  one  who  would  pillage  and ' 
plunder,  tiiat  the  heaviest  penalties 
will  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

^Circulate  ilnj.'} 

OS.ANGB    BOVEN, 

Holland  is  free  !— The  allies  ad- 
vance opon  Utrecht.--The  English 
are  invited.— The  French  fly  on  all 
rides.— The  sea  is  open.-*— Trade  re- 
vives.— Party  spirit  has  ceased.— 
What  has  been  suffered  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten.— -Men  of  consequence 
aittd  consideration  are  called  to  tlie 
government. — ^The  government  in- 
vHes  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty. 
We  join  the  allies,  and  fofce  the 
enemy  to  sue  for  peace.— The 
people  are  to  have  a  day  of  re- 
|oicingi  at  the  public  expense,  widi^ 
OQt  being  allowed  to  plunder,  or  to 
eommtt  any  excess.— Every  one  ren- 
iSers  thanks  to  God.— Old  times  are 
mum'ed.     OaANGB  Boven  ! 

Every  moment  teems  with  new 
tvents  of  the  greatest  moment. 
X.a$t  night  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  by  earl  Bathurst  to  the 
lord  mayor : — 

«  Downhg'Streeff  Nov*  ^4,  181 S. 

•*  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  nas  arrived  with  dis- 
patches from  the  marquii  of  Wel- 
Bngton,  dated  St.  Pe,  the  IStli  in- 
stant, by  which  it  appears  that  the 
4enemy  have  been  driven  from  their 
positions  which  they  had  been  for- 
tifying with  great  labour  and  care 
for  three  months ;  having  lost  51 
pieces  of  cannon  and  near  2000 
.J>risoners.  The  loss  on  our  side  is 
Very  inconsiderable, 
f  J  To  the  right  honourable 
'  *   the  lord  mayo^,  &c. 

**Bat«ui;st-** 


I,X)Np0N  GAZSTTE  SXTRAOHDIKAHY? 

Foreign  OJUi^  Nov.  24,  181S. 
Dispatches,  6k  wUch  the  following 
are  copies^  have  been  thb  day- 
received  by  viscount  Castlerea^* 
his  majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  frona 
lieutenant-general  the  hononrdile 
sir  Charles  William  Stewart.  K.B. 
dated 

GottiHfen,  Nov,  2,  1813. 
My  lQrd,r-The  intended  move* 
ment  of  the  main  body  of  the  army 
of  the  north  on  Cassel,  as  detailed 
in  my  last-  dispatch,  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  the  prince  royal  has 
been  inducedto  direct  his  operations  . 
towards  Hanover  and  ,the  Norths 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Marshal  Davoust  is  still  in  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  £lbe^ 
and  seems  very  unwilling  to  sepa* 
rate  from  the  Danes»  so  long  as  he 
can  rets^n  his  hpld;  the  corps  of 
lieut,-gen.  Walmoden  is  not  of  «ifl 
£cient  force  to  act  offensively  with- 
out considerable  aid.  The  exter- 
mination of  the  enemy  in  the  nortb 
of  Germany ;  the  possession  of  Bre- 
men, the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
tlie  Elbe  $  the  speedy  reduction  c^ 
Hamburg  ;  the  advantage  of  open- 
ing an  inunediate  communication 
with  England  durii^  the  winter  ; 
the  .liberation  of  his  piujesty's  elec- 
toral dominions,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  civil  and  military  power  $ 
the  facility  that  will  be  afforded  to 
thefuturc  operations  of  the  northern 
army,  either  in  Holland  or  on  th# 
Rhine,  when  their  rear  is  eAtirelf  ~^ 
secure ;  and  lastly,  the  hope  o£ 
cutting  off  marshal  Davoust  com- 
pletely from  H^^land,  are  thc^ 
unhed  considerations  which  have 
determined  his  royal  highness  to 
alter  his  proposed  movement,  and 
the  army  of  the  North  is  now  id 
march  for  Scemea  and  Hanover^ 
•'''•'.  froia 
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froni  whence  it  will  be  directed 
against  the  remaining  forces  of  die 
enemy  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  prince  royal  transferred  his 
headquarters  from  Miihlhausen  to 
Pingelstadt  on  the  29th»  on  the 
30th  to  Heiligenstadt,  and  yester- 
day to  this  place.  The  advanced 
guard  tmder  lieut«»gen.  Woronzoff> 
and  i  the  Russians  under  general 
Winzingerode»  entered  Cassel  on 
the  30th.  The  Swedes  and  Prus- 
sians were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  on  that  day»  when, 
his  royal  highness  determined  on  a^ 
,  change  in  his  line  of  movement. 

Reports  arrived  from  general 
CzemichefFy  dated  from  ^uhaus 
the  27th.  He  details  that  having 
joined  gen.  Slowiski  with  another 
partisan  corps  from  the  grand 
army>  he  proceeded  to  Fulda^  which 
town  he  occupied,  making  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  s  he  then  destroyed 
the  enemy^s  magazines,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  break  down  the  bridges 
and  render  the  roads  as  impractica- 
ble as  possible,  having  contrived  to 
post  himself  between  the  enemy's 
main  body  and  their  advance :  the 
Snanner  gen.  CzemichefF  harasses 
them  is  not  to  be  described.  While 
in  his  position  at  Fulda,  he  per- 
ceives the  advance  of  their  collected 
force,  consisting. of  some  squadrons 
of  gens  d'armes  moving  towards 
A^  town;  he  immediately  advances 
with  his  Cossacks,  chaises  and 
overthrows  them,  and  then  returns 
to  follow  the  advanced  guard  on 
the  great  road  towards  Frankfort, 
carryiiig  destruction  to  all  the  erte-* 
my's  means  before  their  arrival. . 
Gen.  OiomicheS  states  that  Bona- 
parte went  from  Eisenach  to  Vach, 
and  that  be  had  the  intention  of 
goivig  to  the  Wese^;  but  the  march 
of  tne.  prince  royal  and  marshal 
Blocber  preivented  him,  and  he 
fiif^lKMQshis  iiB»  ffjil  now  be  Wetz- 


lar ;  ^e  adds^  his  army  is  reduced 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  armed  an4 
collected ;  many  of  the  enemf,  how« 
ever,  are  retiring  in  different  direc- 
tions, even  without  arms;  the  re« 
treat  forcibly  resembles  that  from 
Russia.  A  party  of  Cossacks  tooic  ' 
a  French  colonel,  with  a  letter  from 
Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Murat;  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  it,  as  it  is  an  inter- 
esting document.  Many  accounts 
agree  that  the  greatest  consternation 
reigns  in  France,  and  interior  dis- 
content is  manifesting  itself  very  ge^ 
nerally. ' 

From  the  intrepid  and  dexterous 
exploits  of  the  partisans  we  ca^i 
turn  with  equal  rejoiciiurs  to  the 
grand  movements  of  the  allies. 
The  emperor's  head*quarters  were 
at  Melrichstadt  on  the  31st  ultimo^ 
at  Munerstadt  on  the  first  instiwitt 
and  they  are  to  be  at  Heldersheta 
this  day.  The  grand  army  con* 
tinues  the  march  of  its  colunms  on 
Frankfort ;  on  the  Jth  it  will  arrives 
at  Ascha£Fenbourg,  ai>d  on  the  9Kh' 
on  tiie  Main^. 

By  letters  from  general  count 
Wrede,  of  the  28th,  oe  announces 
that  he  had  attacked  and  carried 
the  town  of  HanaU  on  that  da{f 
with  the  1st  division  of  Austrian^ 
and  Bavarians;  he  made  a  Iskrae 
number  of  prisoners ;  two  more  di- 
visions of  his  army  were  to  join  him 
on  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th  all 
the  Wurtemberg  troops.  General 
Wrede  was  in  communication  with 
Orloff,  Mensgikoff,  and  the  partisan 
light  corps  of  the  grand  army. 
General  Wrede  confirms  the  report 
of  the  enemy  having  only  si;c  tjiou- 
sand  men  in  Frankfort ;  they  will 
probably  retire  on  Cassel :  he  men- 
tions also  the  enemy's  retreat  by 
Wetzlar  and  Cbblentz,  and  adds, 
he  will  take  measures  accordingly, 
^Marshal  Blucher,  with  the  SUe- 
sian  armyi  reports  from  Philipstadt 

and 
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knd  Hunsfeldt,  on  the  SQth,  that 
such  \%  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's 
iiighty  he  cannot  a  moment  desist 
^rom  the  pursuit,  however  harassed 
his  troopii  may  he.  His  ejfcellency 
is  daily  making  prisoners,  and  is 
marching  on  Wetzlar. 

Geui  Bennigsen  reached  Halle 
on  the  29th.  •  It  iseems  the  corps  of 
gen.  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  originally 
stated  to  have  left  Dresden  for 
Torgau  and  Witte^iberg,  and  lat- 
teriy  supposed  to  be  moving  to 
Chemnitz,  has  nevertheless  not  left 
Dresden,  v  A  part  of  general  Reg- 
iiier*s  corps  (probably  separated 
from  the  French  army  by  the  ope- 
rations pf  the  allies  attd  the  battle 
of  Leipsic)  has  been  the  corps  that 
has  been  mistaken  for  gen.  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr*s.  This  corps  is  now  en- 
csmiped  near  Torgau  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  General  Ben- 
Txigsen  is  moving  to  the  Elbe,  to  act, 
with  all  the  dififerent  corps  under  his 
orders  there«  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner. 

There  is  a  report  of  a  corps  of 
the  enemy,  about  eighteen  Ihousand 
men,  under  een.  Molitor,  moving 
horn  Holfend,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  ad^^ced  further  than  Ko- 
"vesden  and  Bourtanger.  General 
Carra  St.  Cyr  re-occupied  the  town 
of  Bremen  a  few  days  since  with  a 
part  of  his  force,  gen.  Tettenbom 
evacuating  it.  It  will,  however, 
again  be  soon  free. 

The  movements  of  the  prince 
royal's  columns  in  march  are  as 
follow :—  The  Russians  proceed 
from  Cassel  by  Paderbom  to  Bre-> 
men  and  Oldenboure;.  the  Prus- 
sians,  under  gen.  Buiow,  to  Min- 
den ;  and  the  Swedes  to  Hknover. 

It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion I  report  to  your  lordship  the 
entrance  yesterday  of  the  allied 
troops  into  his  majesty's  electoral 
dominions.    The  enthusiasm,  loy- 


alty, and  uQbounded  joy  of  the 
people  is  not  to  be  described ;  and 
although  ten  years  have  separated 
this  country  from  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  it  is  obvious  he  lives  in 
their  hearts  with  the  same  deep- 
rooted  affection  as  ever.  There* 
ception  of  the  prince  royal  must 
have  been  beyond  measure  gratify- 
ing to  his  royal  highness,  while  the 
few  English  present  were  greeted 
with  unbounded  acclamations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying 
anecdote;  that  during  the  elevation 
of  new  authority  and  thedestrnc- 
tion  of  every  ancient  memorial,  die 
bust  of  our  revered  monarch  (which 
I  believe  was  a  present  of  her  ma- 
jesty to  the  prc/essors  and  stu- 
dents)  has  retained  its  place  in  thi$ 
university,  and  no  sacrilegious  hand 
has  ever  offered  to  remove  it. 

Active  measures  are  taking,  un- 
der the  authority-  of  the  regency, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  all  the 
civil  authorities  ;  and  his  royai  ^ 
highness  the  prince  of  Sweden,  with 
the  utmost  attention  and  care  in 
providing  for  his  troops  by  requisi- 
tions, has  made  arrangements  for 
payment,  and  in  every  thing  con- 
siders the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
as  the  most  favoured  soil. 

1  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c. 
C.  Stewart,  lieuL-gen. 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  &c. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Jerome  Bona* 
f  arte  to  general  Murat.^    . 

My  dear  brother, — I  leaEtn  that 
you  are  arrived  at  Vach  ;  this  news 
disquiets  me.  My  situation  is  hor- 
rible—tell me  the  truth,  and  whe- 
ther I  should  fall  back,  for  I  have 
with  me  but  four  or  five  tliousand 
miserable  conscripts— How  is  the 
emperor  ?— Donot  ynake  me  wait  fbr 
an  answer-^  You  will  conceive  my 
anxiety. 

1'  embrace  jtm  as  I  love  you, 
(Sillied)    Je&oms  Napoi»«ok. 
Hanover^ 
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ffanover,  Nov.  11,  1813. 

My  lord,— 'I  have  little  tO/ detail 
to  your  lordship  since  my  l^it  dis- 
patches. I  have  as  yet  seen  no  official 
accocint  from  whence  a  judgement 
(can  be  fprmed  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bonaparte,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  extricated  himself  by 
Hanau  and  Frankfort,  and  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Cassel.  T1\p  sangui- 
nary and  hard-fought  actions  by  ge- 
neral Wrede  merit  unqtiestionably 
tlie  highest  encomium^.  The  force 
of  Bonaparte,  as  he  retired  on  the 
great  line"  of  his  communications, 
was  probably  augmented  by  troops 
at  Erfurt  and  other  places  on  its 
march,  and  in  his  battles  with  ge- 
neral Wrede  he  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  seventy  or  e»ghty 
thousand  men,  a  force  much  be- 
yond what  we  estimated  him  to 
possess,  after  his  various  losses.  It 
is'qhite  clear,  however,  he  did  riot 
think  himself  secure  with  this  num- 
ber, as  during  the  last  battle  'he 
appears  td  have  sought  his  safety 
With  an  escort  of  ten  thousand  ca- 
valry, which  gen.  Czemicheffvery 
gallantly  and  a  little  roughly 
handled. 

Marshal  Blucher's  army  seems  to 
have  been  directed  out  of  the  great 
line  of  road  on  Frankfort,  on  which 
they  were  following  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  to  march  on  Wetzlarand 
Ccblentz.     It  was  considered  when 

fen.  Wrede  occupied  Hanau  and 
[rankfort,  that  Bonaparte  would 
niarch  on  Coblentz.  But  by  mar- 
shal Bincher  .being  turned  into 
another  direction,  it  appears  no  part 
of  the  grand  army  could  or  did  ar- 
rive in  time  to  take  part  hi  the  ac- 
tions with  geii.  Wrede ;  which  is  to 
be  lamented. 

The  prince  royal  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  Hartovcr  on  the  6th. 
The  Prussians  under  gen,  Bulow 
ite  zt  Minden,  and  gen.  Wuuuii* 


gerode  will  arrive  in  a  day  or  two 
at  Bremen.  The  Swedes  are  march- 
ing towards  Hamburgh* 

The  corps  of  g.ea.  Bennigscn  is 
descending  the  Elbe,  and  is  arrived 
at  Leutzen.  This  general,  with 
lieut.-gen.  Count  Walmoden,  will 
operate  on  the  right  bank  against 
marshal  Davoust's  position  On  the 
Stecknitz.  Generals  Winzingerode 
and  Bulow  wll,  however,  not  be 
delayed  in  commencing  their  march 
towards  Holland.  General  Ben- 
nigsen  brings  ampleforce  with  him. 
General  Bulow  will  in  a  few  days 
have  recruited  his  army,  in  his 
Prussian  majesty's  ancient  states, 
to  the  number  it  amounted  to  be- 
fore the  opening;  of  the  campaign. 
The  ample,  generous,  and  liberal 
aid  of  the  prince  regent,  in  arms 
and  clothing,  is  of  an  invaluable 
consequence  at  this  ^moment  to 
these  brave  Prussians.  The  last 
convoys  are  all  on  the  road  to  mar- 
shal Blucher's  and  gen.  Bulow's 
armies  ;  and  they  are  the  means  of 
re-eqii'pping  and  arming  these  corps 
d'armee  forthwirh,  nearly  to  their 
originjil  establishments.  It  must 
be  as  grateful  to  the  English  na- 
tion, as  creditable  to  its  government, 
to  see  how  opportunely  this  aid  is 
at  hand.  The  gratitude  of  marshal 
Plucher  and  general  Bulow,  as  ex* 
pressed  tc^me,  must  be  agreeable 
to  your  lordship. 

Marshal  Blucher's  march  route 
is  (I  believe)  as  follows  :  At  Frey- 
burgjthe  10th,  Wegerbush  the  1 1th, 
Freyburg  the  12th,' and  Muhlheim 
near  Cologne  the  13th. 

I  forbear  to  recapitulate  the  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  that  have 
followed  the  entry  of  the  allies  again 
into  this  capital. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
(Signed)  C.  Stewart, lieut.-gea. 

P.S.  An  account  is  just  received, 
thstt  apar»of  the  French  garrison^of 
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Magdeboiirg  has  been  entirely  de- 
feated, and  driven  'binder  the  walls 
of  the  place.  Seven  hundred  in- 
fantry and  six  cannon  have  been 
taken. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE 
LON230N  GAZETTE  BXTRAORDIN  ART. 

Foreign  Office,  Nov.  25,  1813. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies  and  extracts,  have  been 
this  day  received    by  viscount 
Castlereagh,  his  majesty*s  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  from  his  excellency  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.  from 
his  excellency  general  viscount 
Cathcart,  K.  T.  lieutenant-gene- 
ral the  honourable  sir  Cnarles 
William  Stewart,   K.    B.  and 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
Dispatch  from  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
K.  T.  dated  Frankfort,  Nov.  7. 
My  lord, — His  imperial  majesty 
made  his  public  entry  into  Frank- 
fort yesterday  morning.     He  was 
met  at  some   distance   from    the 
town  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
and  his  attendants.    His  majesty 
received  the  keys  of  the  city  f rqm 
the  chief  magistrates  at  the  Ha- 
nau  gate,  and  afterwards  proceed- 
*  €d  on  horseback  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  to  the  cathedral  church, 
where  Te  Deum  was  performed.  As 
I  accompanied  his  imperial  majes- 
ty on  this  occasion,  I  was  an  ear 
"witness  of  the  enthusiastic  applause 
with  which  he  was  received.    The 
streets,  windows,  and  even  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
spectators,    who  appeared    to  vie 
with  each    other    in    demonstra^ 
tions  of  joy  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  sincere  and  heart-felt 
emotion  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced.    The  affectionate    regard 
of  the  inhabitants  was  loudly  testi- 
fied at  seeing  the  sovereign,  who  21 
years  ago  had  been  crgwoed  with- 


in their  walls,  re-appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  deliverer.  In  the 
evening  the  two  emperors  went  to 
the  tlieatre,  and  were  received  with 
acclamations;  every  sentioaent  of 
the  piece  which  had  reference  to 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope was  loudly  applauded* 

Pleasing  as  it  is-  to  dwell  on 
these  circumstances,  I  am  equally 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  your 
lordship  of  the  continued  progress 
of  the  allies,  and  of  the  substantial 
acquisitions  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  (he  accession  of 
different  princes  to  the  common 
cause.  The  states  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  and  Baden,  have 
respectively  addressed  thexnselves 
to  his  imperial  majesty*  They 
liave  renounced  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  imploring  bii 
majesty's  mediation  with  the  allied 
powers  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  join  the  alliance.  Other  states 
of  less  importance  have  followed' 
the  same  course,  and  I  may  not^ 
venture  to  congratulate  your  lord- 
ship  on  the  complete  dissolution  of 
that  formidable  confederacy,  insti- 
tuted by  Bonaparte  for  the  double 
purpose  of  proving  either  an  im- 
pregnable bulwark  to  France,  in 
the  event  of  foreien  invasion,  or  the 
instrument  in  his  liands  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

(Signed) .        Aberdbsv. 
To    the    right    honourable    lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  &c. 

Extract  of,  a  dispatch  from  viscounc 

Cathcart,  K.  T.  dated  Frankfort 

on  the  Maine,  Nov.  8,  181S. 

The  emperor  Alexander  made 

his  entry  iiito  tlie  city  of  Frankfort 

on  the  Maine  at  noon  on  the  8th 

inst.    at    the   head   of  the  horse 

artillery  and  about  fifty  squadrons 

of  the  cavalry  pf  the  Russian  inope- 

rial  guard  an4  reserve^  and  some 

-     ^         squadrons 
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squadrons  of  the  Prussian  guard, 
Amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
many  thousand  inhabitants. 

His  imperial  majesty  stopped 
near  the  quarter  prepared  for  htm 
to  see  his  cavalry  pass,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  perfect  parade  or- 
der, after  a  march  of  one  hundred 
English  miles  (cantoning  and  as- 
sembling from  cantonments  in- 
cluded), which  they  performed 
in  forty-eight  hours  j  viz.  from 
Schwinfurth,  by  Wurtzburg  and 
Aschaifenbourgt  to  this  place. 

On  the  following  day  tltfe  empe- 
ror Francis  arrived.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  met  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty  at  some  dist^ce 
from  Frankfort,  and  both  sove- 
reigns proceeded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  divine  service  was  performed, 
and  Te  Dium  was  sung. 

The  last  dispatch  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  addresstoyourlordshipwas 
dated  the  30th  ult.  from  Meinlngen. 
Napoleon  has  escaped'  from  the 
Cossacks  and  his  other  pursuers, 
and  has  carried  the  remains  of  his 
guard,  and  some  other  corps,  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving 
but  few  troops  liere. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  at 
Erfurth  has  been  the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  this  retreat  has  been 
effected.  It  was  thought  possible 
he  would  make  some  stand  behind 
thii  post,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
he  redoubled  his  speed  ;  and  having 
possession  of  the  best  road,  while 
the  cross  roads  by  which  the  allies 
endeavoured  to  intercept  him  were 
scarcely  passable,  be  gained  several 
marches. 

General  count  Wrede  gallantly 
arrested  his  progress  for  two  days 
at  Hanau ;  on  the  first  of  which,  par- 
ticularly, the  French  fought  with 
great  obsttii^acy,  and  the  loss  has 
»een  considerable  on  both  «ide8. 
Thete  ii  one  smaB  spo^  where  an* 


officer  of  rank,  who  saw  it,  assures 
me,  that  the  carnage  of  men  and 
horses  was  most  extraordinary. 

The  efforts  of  this.  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  army,  though  they  stop- 
ped the  enemy  for  two  d^iys,  could 
not  prevent  his  arrival  at  Maycnce 
before  the  columns  under  iht 
orders  of.  the  field  marshal  prince 
Sch wartzenberg  could  overtake  him . 

There  are  different  accounts  of 
the  enemy's  force ;  but  consider- 
ing the  numbers  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Leipsig,  and  in  that  city^ 
the  number  of  prisoners  sent  to  the 
rear  during  the  retreat  by  all  the 
corps  which  came  up  with  the  ene- 
my, and  the  losses  inseparable  from 
all  retreats  of  so  difficult  and  so 
protracted  a  nature,  it  ieem%  im<« 
possible  that  he  can  have  carried 
ffty  thousand  men  Mrith  him^ 
though  there  are  persons  who  es* 
timate  the  force  still  higher. 
-  Bonaparte  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  and  his  officers, 
are  said  to  have  displayed  more 
military  talents  on  that  occasion 
tlian  they  have  lately  shown. 

The  niain  army  is  assembling^ 
here,  and  will  immediately  be  rea* 
dy  for  ulterior  operations. 

Field-marshal    Blucher's    army 
is  moving  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  di* 
rection  of  Ehrenbreitstein.       His  . 
head-quarters  are  this  day  at  Lim^ 
bouTg. 

The  king  of  Pnlssja  has  beto  at 
Berlin  and  fireslau  since  the  battle 
of  Leipsig.    His  majesty  is  expect^i 
ed  here  immediately. 
Dispatch  from  viscount  Cathcartf 

K.  T.  dated  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine,  November  10,  ISIS. 

My  lord— The  enemy  had  re- 
tained a  position  a[t'H<k:kheim,  and 
was  employed  in  restoring  the  old 
lines,  which  passed  from  the  t6te- 
de«pont  at  Cassel  round  that  posi- 
tioD,  and  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Marshal 
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•  Marshal  prince  Schwartzenbercf 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
work,  and  to  occupy  the  position 
himself.  With  this  view  an  attack 
was  made  yesterday,  in  which  the 
lines  were  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  into  the 
works  of  Cassel,  with  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  prisoners  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
herewith  the  report  I  have  this 
moment  received  of  this  gallant 
^iSair  from  major-general  sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson.  It  has  been  the  con- 
ftant  practice  of  the  major-general, 
throughout  this  and  the  last  cam- 
paign, tp  accompany  every  attack 
of  consequence  that  has  uken  place 
Vrithin  his  ^ch,  and  on  this  occa* 
SLon  he  was  with  one  of  the  stoxin- 
iag  parties. » 

In  adverting  to  this  circumstance 
it  il  but  justice  to  this  officer  to 
state,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
intrepiclity,  which  he  has  displayed 
oo  every  occasion,  have  conciliated 
fpr:  him  the  esteem  of  all  officers 
of  every  rank  and  nation  who 
have  been  witnesses  of  them,  and 
have  certainly  done  great  credit  to 
his  majesty's  service. 

I  have  the'honour  to  be,  &c. 
Cat  H  OAK  T. 
The  viscount  Castlereagh,  &c.  &c. 
Franiforiy  Nov.  10,  1818. 

My  lord-^I  have  trie  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  corps  of  the 
count  Gttilay  and  general  Meer- 
veldt,  with  the  Austrian  reserve 
cavaky,  moved  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  Hockheim,  which  town 
md  position  it  was  understood  he 
was  fortifying. 

Count  Guilay  marched  upon  the 
chaussee  from  Hockst.  General 
Meerveldt's  corps,  commanded  by 
prince  I^ouis  Lichtenstein,  was  di« 
rected  on  the  Donner  Miihl^  be* 
tween  Hoclht  and  Cassel. 


The  attack  commenced  about 
tvvo  o'clock  p.  M.  The  enemy 
fired  vigorously  from  the  cannort 
at  Hockst  upon  six  pieces  (^  can- 
non^  in  a  work  which  headed  the 
column  of  prince  Louis,  and  threw 
maiiy  shells  (xpm  their  mortars  at 
Cassel. 

The  Austrian  artillery,  however, 
advanced  with  so  much  courage 
and  rapidity,  that  the  enemy's  fire 
was  soon  slackened,  when  Uie  co- 
lumns of  infantry  ru^ed  forward, 
and  carried  the  entrenchment  £ind 
town,  which  was  surroiinded  by  a 
htgh  wall,  and  double  palisado  at  • 
the  entrances. 

The  entrenchments  had  not  been 
completed,  but  were  traced  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

Four    pieces   of    cannon    were 
taken,  and  the  commander  of  the  . 
town,  the  aide-de-camp  of  general 
Guilemeau,  various    officers,  and 
several  hundred  men,  were  made  . 
prisoners. 

The  remainder  of  thfe  enemy 
(the  corps  ^f  general  Bertram) 
retreated  upon  (Jostheixn  and  Cas- 
sel, and,  occupying  the  intervening 
wooded  ground,  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  a  sharp  tirailleur 
fire,  but  in  which  they  must  have 
suffered  much,  as  th^  Austrian  can* 
non  played  on  them  from  a  height 
abpve  their  position,  and  other  guns 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine  threw 
their  fire  in  flank. 

The  Austrian  loss  is  not  con- 
siderable;  but  several  officers  are 
much  regretted. 

The  prince  marshal  has  ordered 
the  heights  above  Cassel  to  be  for- 
tified: until  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, die  corps  engaged  yester« 
day  will  occupy  the  ground* 

.  The  sight  of  the  Austrian  izg 
again  waving  victorious  over  the 
Rhine»  and  of  the  enemy^s, great 
nulitaiy  dep6t|  mifaeaee  issued  Bm>8« 
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armies  that  hare  caused  so  much 
desolation  and  misery  in  Germany* 
excited  an  interest  in  yesterday's 
operations  which  every  individual 
felty  and  which  was  finally  exprest 
hy  peals  of  enthusiastic  acclama* 
ttons  as  the  prmce  marshal  passed. 
Robert  Wilson,  major*gen. 

Dispatch  from  lieut.-general  the 
honourable  sir  Charles  Stewart, 
K.  B.  dated  Hanover,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1813.^ 

My  lord,— It  is  with  sincere  sa- 
tis&ctionJ  have  the  honour  to  ac-, 
quaint  your  lordship,  that  accounts 
were  received  this  morning  at  this 
place,  by  his  royal  highness  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  from  ge*- 
neral  Thielman,  commanding  the 
Saxon  troops  on  the  Elbe,  which 
state,  that  general  Gouvion  St.  Cyr 
and  the  Frendx  garrison  of  Dres- 
den (consisting  of.  near  sixteen 
thousand  men),  after  ineffectually 
attempting  to  obtain  a  capitulation, 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
general  Kleinau,  commanding  the 
allied  forces  before  the  place.  \ 
congratulate  your  lordship  on  this 
good  intelligence,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be.  See. 

Chahles  Stewart, lieut.-gen. 
To  viscount  Castlereagh. 
Extract  of  a  dispatdi  from  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  esq.  dated  Bre- 
men, 19th  Nov.  1813. 
I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
your  lordship,  that  1  arrived  in  tliis 
city  vesterday  afternoon,  the  prince 
royal  having 'reached  it  early  in 
the  m^rmng  of  the  preceding  d^y. 
I  found  here  the  messenger  Da- 
niels, whom  sir  Charles  Stewart 
dispatched  from  Hanover,  and 
who,  after  having  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  go  down  the 
Wcseri  returned  to  this  place..  He 
proceeds  again  to-day.  He  gives 
me .  the  opportuaity  of  informing 


your  lordship  that  die  prince  royal 
has  received  information,  that  the  ' 
Russian  troops  belonging  to  this 
corps  of  general  Winzingerode  are 
in  possession  of  Groeningen,  and 
have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Yessel, 
where  thcv  occupy  Zwol,  Zutphen, 
and  are  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deventer.  The  corps  d*arm^, 
under  the  command  of^  general  Bu- 
low,  is  marching  upon  Amhetm  ; 
but  the  fatiguing  marches  which 
it  has  had  to  sustain  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  troops  a 
few  days  repose  between  Munster 
and  that  place* 

This  intelli^nce  appears  to  have 
determined  his  royal  highness  to 
proceed  in  person  to  Hdland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  and  Pros* 
sian  troops,  leavbg  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  in  the  Worth,  Davoustf 
and  the  re-capture  of  Hambttr||h9 
to  general  baron  Adlercrentz,  with 
the  Swedish  troops  and  the  corps 
of  count  Walmoden,  aod  the  Rus« 
sian  troops  under  the  command  of 
general  fiennigsen. 

SO.  Thomas  Rhodesy  a  nephew 
of  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Son^  Maiu 
Chester  warehousemen,  of  Alder^i 
manbury,  who  had  twelve  months 
ago  shown  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement,  and  had  been  con- 
fined in  6t.  Luke's,  contrived  to 
make  his  escape,  and  at  eight  on 
Tuesday  morning  made  hiS  appear* 
ance  at  the  countin]g^4iouse  UL 
Aldermanbury.  On  being  inform- 
ed that  Mr.  Haigh  was  from  home, 
lie  went  away,  and  called  again 
about  eleven,  when  Mr.  H.  dis* 
patched  a  messenger  te  St.. Luke's. 
Two  persons  from  thence  soon  after 
attended ;  but  the  young  man  by 
that  time  had  l^ecome  very  outJ^ 
rageous,  and  they  declined  taking 
hold  of  him  without  further  assist* 
ance.    Mr.  Presto^  the  constable  of 
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the  night  for  the  ward  of  Cripple- 
gate  Within>  was  sent  for ;  and  on 
his  arrivaJ,  the  unfortunate  maniac 
mounted  upon  a  small  desk,  and 
swore  he  would  not  be  taken.  Mr. 
Presto  rushed  up  the  two  steps  that 
led  to  the  place  where  the  lunatic 
bad  placed  himself,  struck  him  on' 
the  legs, .  and  received  the  contents 
of  a  pistol  in  his  head.  The  un- 
fortunate man  died  in  less  than  two 
minutes*  On  the  lunatic  being 
jeized,  another  loaded  pistol*  some 
powder,  nine  bnlletSy  and  a  bullet 
mould,  were  found  in  his  pocket. 
£Hewas  fully  committed  to  prison ; 
andtried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Mon- 
day, Dec.  6,  when  evidence  was 
produced  to  prove  his  insanity. 
The  prisoner  in  his  defence  com* 
plained  of  ill  usage.  The  judge 
(sir  S.Le  Blanc)  said,  that  if  the 
prisoner  was  insane,  he  must  of 
course  be  acquitted.  If  he  were 
insane,  yet  a»he  had  not  broke  the 
peace  either  before  or  after  the 
constable  coming,  the  deceased  had 
no  right  to  seize  him,  there  being 
no  process  against  him  ;  the  offence 
tfierefore  would  be  but  man« 
slaughter.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner  on  the  grgund  of  insanity, 
^d  he  will  in  consequence  be  con-* 
fined  for  life  as  a  lunatic] 

DECEMBER. 

FRANCE. 

Ministry  of  justice. 

^e  grand  judge,  minister  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  judges  and  tribunals 
of  the  empire. 

From  the  minister's  cabinet. 

(Circular). 

Partf,  Nov,  19«p~In  this  moinfent 
«f  alarm,  when  every  French  heart 
must  be  deeply  attected  by  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  I  make 
this  communication  to  you,  who 
Winghonooxedwith  the  public  ( 


fidence,  can  exercise  a  powerful  in«« 
fluence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  your  fellow  citizens. — ^The  firofn- 
tiers  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  north  have 
been  forced — ^ihose  of  the  Rhine! 
and  the  Alps  ftre  tlireatened— and  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  the  in«> 
terior  of  France  will  soon  become, 
the  prey  of  the  enemy,  if  means 
equally  prompt  and  rigorous  be 
not  adopted  to  frustrate  his  plans 
and  disappoint  his  expectations. 

The  deliverance  or  the  country 
depends  upon  the  speedy  and  com* 
plete  execution  of  the  decree  of  die 
16th  of  this  month,  by  which 
350,000  men  are  placed  at  the  dis* 
posal  o(the  minister  of  war.  When 
this  great  and  salutary  measure 
shall  be  fully  carried  into  opera- 
tion, we  shall  have  nothing  mora 
to  fear :  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  object  is  most  indispensa^ 
ble ;  for,  if  it  be  not'accomplished^ 
France  must  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  be  delivered  up  to  all  thc^ 
horrors  which  follow  in  iu  train. 

It  is  well  known  .that  our  enemy* 
embittered  by  former  defeats,  ad-* 
vances  against  us,  stimulated  bf 
the  thirst  of  revenge  :  yon  may 
judge,  then,  the  lot  which  would 
aWait  us,  were  he  to  become  mas* 
ter  of  our  lives  and  properties* 
This  is  not  a  qu^tion  respecting 
glorv,  which  has  always  had  so 
much  power  over  the  French  na* 
tion :  but  our  integrity  as  a  people 
is  in  danger,  and  with  it  the  exisu 
ence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us*  'And- 
is  even  death  the  worst  we  |fiould 
have  to  fear  i  Fire,  devascadon^ 
and  the  total  destruction  of  our  ufr* 
happy  coitQtry— such  is  the  tpea^ 
tacle  which  will  infallibly  be  exfat*  : 
bf ted»  if  France  be  subdued  by  het 
enemy.  We  have  to  add  to  thU 
frightful  picture  scoffings  ctewr 
kin^  wbkh  art  fiur  mm  SUieA 
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to  be  endnred  by  an  honourable 
mind  than  death  it&elf^  and  which 
the  abhorrence  the  idea  excites 
does  not  permit  ihe  to  describe: 
These  are  the  terrible  niiifqrtunes 
ivhicH  threaten  us,  and  which  we 
can  avoid  only  hj  a  generdus  sa- 
crifice. 

The  North  has  poured  forth  its 
popnlatioUy  in  order  to  bring  us 
tjnder  the  yoke.  Let  us  oppose  it 
Vrith  the  flower  of  ours,  in  order 
to  avert  the  horrible  fate  which  is 
preparing  for  us.  We  have  for  us 
the  counige  of  our  troops  and  the 
genius  ot  the  gtem  commanders 
who  lead  them.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  We  ought  not  to  expose 
our  champions  to  a  struggle  too 
unequal  in  point  of  numbers, '  and 
must,  therefore,  put  forth  a  force 
corresponding  to  that  which  at- 
tacks  us.  What  an  encourage- 
ment for  cur  veterans,  to  see  them- 
selves reinforfced  by  gaUant  youths, 
Vfho,  incorporated  m  thejr  ranks, 
^ill  enable  them  again  to  cdrry  ter- 
ror into  the  enemy's  canip,  to  drive 
him  back,  to  deliver  France,  and 
to  conquer  that  peace  which  is  the 
tirant  of  the  wholfe  world  ! 

The  high  spirited  youths,  on 
tvhom  the  voice  of  the  country  how 
tails,  will  be  proud  of  their  high 
destination^  When  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  fate  of  France  is  in 
thehr  hands,  they  will  render  their 
noble  efforts  equal  to  the  glorious 
task  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
fulfil.  The  sacred  "flame  of  honour 
tod  patriotism  glows  in  their 
youthful  breasts;  lencotirage  and 
strengthen  it,  gentlemen,  by  your 
example.  Your  distinguished  rank 
in  society;  and  the  general  respect 
And  confidence  of  the  people,  have 
given  yod  influence ;  be  it  your  en- 
deavour to  exercise  it  in  these  most 
imporunt  asid  imptrious  circum* 
itaiioet« 
.  AU9. 


In  all  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  judicial'  authorities  of  France 
have  invariably  displayed  the  most 
noble  attachment  to  ihfir  prince  • 
and  country.  Voii,  I  doubt  not, 
will  prove  that  this  respec;table  body 
is  hot  degenerated,  and  to  the  ve^ 
neration  which  you  have  won  by 
your  honoilrable  ad  mini  strati  m  of 
justice,  you  will  add  universal  grati- 
tude foi*  the  anxious  care  ahown  foh 
the  interests  of  yoUr  country  in  her 
day  of  peril.  *•  . 

(Signed)  The  duke  of  Mas  $A» 

OLD    BAILEt« 
FORGERY. 

Yesterday  Jphn  Drew  May,  late 
a  bill-broker  in  the  cUy,  was  indict- 
ed for  forging,  alterinj^  and  pub- 
lishiilg  as  thie  a  navy  bill  drawn  by 
the  commissioners  for  732/.  13j.  8rf. 
which  was  altered  to  1 7^2/.  by  add- 
ing the  first  figure  of  1  tliercto^  . 
with  intent  to  deifraud  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy  board. 

This  case  occupied  nearly  die 
^hole  day,  but  the  facts  lie  in  a 
very  narrbw  compass.  Mr.  Ford, 
clerk  at  the'victualling-ofEce,  prov- 
ed  that  the  bill  was  drSwn  under  his 
inspection^  and  was  made  payable 
at  nine  months  to  aMr.Kingsforth, 
for  value  rect^ived/  Witness  de- 
livered it  to  Elliot  and  co.  agents 
to  Mr.  Kingsforth,  and  he  proved 
the  signatures  of  the  commissioners. 
The  bill  tvas  traced  through  dif*  ^ 
ferent  hands  until  it  found  its  way  . 
to  the  prisoner  on  the  first  of  July, 
when  It  bore  its  real  value  732/. 
The  prisoner  personally  presented 
the  bill  altered  to  HS?/.  to  Bruce 
and  Warren,  bill-brokers,  to  get  it 
discotmted.  The  bill  was  discount- 
ed at  the  house  of  Bruce,  Simpson 
and  co»  bankers.  The  prisoner;  was 
proved  to  have  received  money  for 
the.  bill,  a  part  of  which  he  paid 
intohis  bankers.  The  bill  at  length 
(L)  found 
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found  its  way  back  to  the  drawer^ 
when  the  alteration  was  discovered. 
It  was  next  proved  that  the  pri- 
soner's clerk  (Lathey),  his  brother- 
in4aw»  was  high  in  his  confidence, 
and  that  he  had  cheques  with  the 
prisoner's  signature  not  filled  up, 
and  in  the  prisoner's  absence  he  was 
accustomed  to  fill  them  up.  Some 
stress  was  laid  on  this  circumstance 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  to  show 
the  probability  of  Lathey  having 
made  the  alteration  in  the  bill. 

In  defence  the  prisoner  addressed 
the  jury  at  some  length,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  improbability  of  a  man  in 
his  situation  naving  committed  the 
forgery.  The  latter  part  of  his  ad- 
dress was  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  jury. 

.  The  judge,  in  summing  up,  ob- 
served, that  it  could  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  Lathey  to  alter  the  l>iU. 
He,  It  appeared,  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and' it  was  proved  that  the 
bill  was  left  in  the  prisoner's  hands 
in  its  original  state,  and  that  it  had 
been  altered  whilst  in  his  possession^ 
The  jury  retired  nearly  thr^e 
boui^,  and  retumcdaveidic^GoUty 
~Death. 

lORGED   rANR    NOTES. 

Hatton  Garden.  —  Yesterday 
Stjsphen  Underwood  was  brought 
up  in  the  custody  of  Mathews  the 
officer,  for  ezamination,6n  a  charge 
of  having  forced  bank  notes  to  a 
large  amount  m  his  possession. 

Mr.  William  ^Vard,  of  Wood- 
street,  Cheapside,  stated,  that  on 
Sunday  evening  about  five  o'clock, 
he,  in  company  with  other  gentle- 
men, was  going  along  Goswell- 
street,when  they  observed  a  crowds 
and,  on  going  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  found  the  prisoner  lying  on 
his  back  in  a  fit,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  They  proj)Ofied  to  take  him 
to  tiie  next  public-housei  in  order 


that  he  might  be  taken  care  of| 
previous  to  which  they  proposed  to 
search  his  ppckets  to  see  what  pro- 
perty he  had  about  him{  when  they 
found  six  Bank  of  England  notes, 
four  for  SOL  each,  one  for  500/* 
and  another  for  25L  which  a  per« 
son  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  wha 
accompanied  the  prisoner,  put  in 
his  pocket.  Thej  took  the  prisoner 
to  the  next  public-house;  but  being 
refused  admission,  they  brought 
him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lyster,  » 
respectable  bookseller  in  the  neigl^ 
bourhood,  where  he  and  his  pro* 
perty  would  be  taken  proper  care 
of,  whrn  the  notes  were  given  up 
by  Clarke,  but  Mr.  Lyster  requested 
witness  to  tal^e  the  number  and  date 
of  the  notes,  which  witness  did.  Ta 
copying  the  third  note  for  SOL  he 
observed  the  number  and  date  cor- 
responded with  the  second  note  fin- 
the  same  8um$  which  created  suspi* 
cion,  and  the  result  was,  that  tbej 
sent  for  a  constable,  and  the  notes 
were  copied  and  lodged  with  Mr. 
Lyster^  When  the  prisoner  reco- 
vered, and  learned*  that  the  consta- 
ble was  sent  for,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  permitted  to  depart,  statix^ 
that  he  would  leave  the  notes,  ais 
thev  were  of  no  service  to  him,  he 
had  them  only  for  curiosity,  and 
got  them  from  one  Denton  in  the 
rleet  prison,  who  made  them,  and 
that  he  gave  a  50/.  note  away  on 
Saturday  last.  He  made  a  very 
violent  resistance  to  the  officer,  and 
strove  toeffect  his  escape ;  and  jiong 
a  powerful  man,  they  were  uQdcy 
the  necessity  of  tyb^  his  handis 
and  feet,,  to  prevent  he  escape. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lyster,  of  Spencer* 
row,  Goswell-street,  corroborated 
this  evidence  $  as  did  also  Johi^ 
Turner*  the  constable^  of  Bury* 
street,  QerkenweiL 

Mr.  John  Lees,  inspector  of  notee 

to  the  Bank  of  England^  eiiWBiniitf 
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the  notas,  which  he  said  were  a  for- 
gery, being  in  imitation  of  Bunk  of 
England  notes,  with  white  letters 
dn  a  black  ground. 

'  The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
anodier  examination. 

couRTOF  CHANCERY,  December  4. 

LITERARY    7ROPBRTY. 

HrjJy  V,  Sherwood y  NeeJy  and  Janes. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said»  in  a 
case  in  wliich  Mr.  John  Brady  was 
the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Sherwood, 
Neely  and  Jones,  booksellers  in 
Palemoster-row,  were  defendants, 
he  had  to  move  his  lordship  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  defend- 
ants from  publishing,  selling,  or 
offerfng  for  sale,  a  work  entitled 
♦*  Tune's  Telescope,*'  so  far  as  the 
same  w^s  copied  or  stolen  from  a 
larger  work,  iti  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  the  author, 
and  which  had  beea  published  by 
hrm  under  the  title  of  <<  Clavis 
Kalendariana'i"  being  an  historical 
account. of  all  the  difiei-ent  festivals, 
saints'  days,  holydays,  &c.  notices 
of  obsolete  rights  and  customs,  &c. 
««  Time's  Telescope,"  the  publica- 
6on  Against  the  sale  of  which  the 
present  injunction  was  prayed,  con- 
tained only  a  part  of  the  plaintiff's 
work  I  but  of  that  part  so  liberal  a 
•use  had  been  made,  that  in  almost 
every  page  whole  passages  would 
be  found  exactly  in  the  same  words, 
and  others  with  only  colourable 
.  alterations  from  the  plaintiff^s  work. 
Xhe  question,  whether  this  injunc- 
tion ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
panted,  would  depend  very  much 
on  a  view  of  the  defendants'  publi- 
cation, which  should  be  handed  up 
t€>  his  lordship,  and  in  which  his 
lotd^ip  woidd  find  those  passages 
'wHhich  were  wholly  copied  from  the 
ylaindff s  work  underscored ;  and 
which  were  colQar- 


ably  altered,  p{^tited  out  by  the  re- 
ferences on  the^margin  of  the  pub- 
lication.   The  introduction  to  the 
plalnti fps  work  was  an  historical 
account  of  tlie  mode  of  marking 
time  previo*isly  to  the  invention  of 
dials,  anci  of  clocks  and  time-pieces. 
This  was  introduced  into  the  de- 
fendants' publication  with  very  lit*' 
tie  variation.     He^id  not  indeed 
say  that  the  latter  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  copy  of  the  former,  but 
passages,   in   almost    every  page, 
were  word   for     word   the   same, 
and  in  most  other  parts  of  it  were 
only  colour«ibly  altered.    The  de- 
fendants' work  consisted  of  three 
parts :  two  parts  of  the  work,  the 
learned  counsel  admitted,  were  ori- 
ginal ^  at  least  they  were  not  stolen 
from  the  plaintifPs  work;  but  these 
twp  parts  were  by  much  the  lease 
considerable  and  important  part  of 
the  defendants*  publication.  Th^se 
two  parts  the  defendants  were  at 
full  liberty  to  publish,  for  any  thing 
that  the  plaintiff  had  to  say  to  the 
contrary;  but  the  learned  counsel 
submitted,  that  as  to  that  part  of 
the  work  entitled  «« Time's  Tele- 
scope,"   which    was   copied,    or 
adopted  with  colourable  alterations, 
from  the  plaintiff's  work  entitled 
*^  Clavis  Kalendariana,"  the  plain- 
tiff was  entitled  t6  an  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  fa-omsell- 
inff  it,   or  'from  publishing  it,  or 
o&ring  it  to  sale. 
.  Mr.^ell  said,  the  par^  of  the 
work   as   to  which   the    plaintiff 
prayed  for  an  iiuunction,  was  that  . 
which  contained  an  **  account  of 
saints^  days  and  holydays,  and  their    . 
different  customs,  and  notices  of 
obsolete  rights  and  customs,  &c.'' 

The  lord  chanceUor,  after  com* 
paring  the  two  works  together,  said, 
the  plaintiff  might.take  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  publishing  so  much 
of  the  defendants'  work  as  wa?  co- 
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pied  from  the  W)Hcof  the  plaintifF. 
The  plaintiff  cbuld  not,  in  the  or- 
cumstances  of  the  present  case, 
take  his  injunction  generally  agaii'st 
the  publication  of  the  whole  of  the 
matter  contained  even  in  that  par- 
ticular part,  the  greater  part  of 
"W'hich  was  charged  to  be  copied 
fropi  the  prior  publication  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  court  was  not  in  the 
liabit,  where  it  did  not  all  appear 
to  be  a  copy,  of  saying  that  the  in- 
junction must  be  granted  against 
all  the  publication  complained  of, 
but  only  against  so  ipuch  of  it  as 
is  a  copy  of  the  work  upon  which 
the  piracy  is  charged  to  have  been 
committed.  Neither  would  an  in- 
junction pointing  out  the  particular 
parts  from  the  publication  of  which 
the  defendajitswere  to  be  restrained, 
be  practicable  in  the  present  in- 
•tance ;  as  from  the  number  of  pas- 
sages under-scored  in  the  copy 
handed  to  his  lordship,  and  which 
were  stated  to  be  copied  from  the 
plaintiff's  work,  an  injunction  point- 
mg  out  all  those  particular  passages 
would  go  to  the  length  of  ten  vo- 
lumes such  as  the  smaller  volume 
now  lying  before  his  lordship,  being 
the  defepdants*'  work. 

Mr.  Horn,  also  for  the  plaintiff, 
contended  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  compiler  of  the  publi- 
cation sought  to  be  injoined, himself, 
to  separate  those  parts  of  that  par- 
ticular head  of  the  publication 
which  were  stolen  from  the  plain- 
tiff^s  wdrk,  and  then  to  retain  any- 
thing-which  could  be  published. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  some 
parts  he  might. 

Mr.  Horn  submitted  that  in  such 
a  case  the  im unction  ought  to  go  to 
^e  whole  of  that  part,  the  matter 
of  which  throughout  had  been 
taken  from  the  plaintiff's  work,  the 
'  greater  part  of  which  had  been  co* 
pied,  and  the  whole  xs£  which  it 


would  be  almost  impossible  to  se* 
parate  from  the  defendants*  publi- 
cation.  The  difficulty  bad  been 
created  by  the  defendants  them- 
selves, and  on  them,  therefore, 
should  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  their  own  act  fall. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
he  could  not  help.  The  rule  of  the 
court  had  been,  not  to  grant  an  in* 
junction  against  the  whole  of  a  pub- 
lication where  the  who^e  of  it  was 
not  a  copy  of  some  prior  work. 
I«ei  the  injunction  in  this  case  be 
against  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  question,  so  far  as  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  plaintiff's  work,  and  also  so 
far  as  it  consisted  only  of  colour- 
able alterations  from  it. 

Mr.  Bell  said  some  of  the  altera- 
tions consisted  of  changing  young 
Tady  into  young  woman,  and  in 
other  respects  copying  the  work  of 
the  plaintiff. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  ladf 
and^woman  were  so  much  like  each 
other,  thi^t  he  would  .not  advise  the 
defendants  to' risk  a  breach  of  the 
injunction  on  the  idea  that  that 
would  be  esteemed  such  an  essen* 
tial  variation  as  the  court  could 
hold  as  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of 
it.  Let  the  injunction  go  against 
so  much  of  the  work  in  quesuonas 
was  copied  or  colourably  varied 
from  the  plaintiff's  Work.  His 
lordship  also  ordered  that  the  in* 
junaion  should  be  served  as  soon 
as  it  cotdd  be  got  from  the  office* 
that  the  defendants  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  cruise  as 
speedily  as  they  chose* 

M0LLAN1>, 

4.  On  the  26th  of  Kofember^ 
the  prince  of  Orange,  accotnpaoied 
by  lord  Clanearty,  the  British  mi« 
Ulster,  embarked  atDeal  on  boari 
the  Warrior,  captain  lord  Torri^g* 
tOD}  and  landed  at  OcbcYtiuig  ot 
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the  dOth.  His  serene  highness  was 
received  on  his  landing  bj  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people,  with 
acclamations  of  the  greatest  joy» 
and  every  possible  mark  of  affec- 
tion and  respect;  and  proceeded 
immediately  for  the  Hague,  having 
upon  his  landing  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : 
William  Froderick,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  prince  of  Orange  and  Nas- 
sau, &c. 

Dear  countrymen  ! — After  nine- 
teen years  of  absence  and  suffering, 
I  have  received  with  heartfelt  joy 
your  unanimous  invitation  to  come 
among  you.     I  am  now  arrived ; 
and,  I  trust,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  that  I  shall  be  the  means  of 
restoring  you  to  your  ancient  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity.     This  is 
my  sole  object,  and  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  assure  you,  that  it  is 
equally  the  object   of  the    allied 
powers.  It  is  in  particular  the  wish 
of  the  prince  regent  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  his  government.    Of 
this  you  will  be  convinced,  by  the 
unanimous  assistance  which  that 
powerful  country  is  immediately 
going  to  give  you,  aiid  which,  I 
trust,  will  lay  the   foundation  of 
those  old  and  intimate  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  which  so  long 
made  the  happiness  of  both  states. 
r  am  come,  disposed  and  determin- 
ed to  forgive  and  forget  every  thing 
that  has  passed.  We  have  all  but  one 
common  object ;  which  is,  lo  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  native  country, 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  rank  and 
splendour  among   nations.      The 
revival'  of  trade    and  commerce 
will,  I  trust,  be  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  my  return.    All  party- 
spirit  must  be  for  ever  banished 
from  amongst  us.    No  effort  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  on 
that  of  my  family,  to  assert  and  se- 


cure your  independence,  and  to 
promote  your  happiness  and  wc^l- 
fare.  ^ly  eldest  son,  who,  ubder 
the  immortal  lord  Wellington,  has 
proved .  himself  not  unworthy  of 
the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  is  on  hit 
way  to  join  me.  Unite,  therefore, 
dear  countrymen,  with  heart  and 
soul  witb  me,  and  our  common 
country  ^ill  flourish  again  as  in 
the  days  of  old ;  and  we  shall  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the 
blessings  which  we  have  received 
from  our  ancestors-* 

Given  under  my  seal  and  signa- 
ture, Dec.  1,  1813,     ' 

(Signed)  W.  F.J?r,ofOR)lNGB. 
By  command  of  his  highness, 
^H.  Fagel.  s 

Amsterdam^  D^c,  2. 

Yesterday,  about  three  o'clock, 
his  serene  highness  the  prince  of 
Orange  made  his  solemn  entry  into  ~ 
this  capital,  through  the  gate  of 
Haerlem,  under  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  with  the  ringing  of  all 
the  bells.  The  joy  was  general 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants^ the  numbers  of  die  populace 
that  were  assembled,  and  flciv  to 
every  part  where  his  highness  pass- 
ed, were  past  description;*  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  Huzza  ! 
Orange  Bovrn  I  and  Long  live 
prince  William  the  First,  sovereign 
prince  of  the  Netherlands!  wei-e 
uninterrupted.  The  whole  city  will 
be  illuminated  this  evening. 

Utrecht^  Dec,  1,  7  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 
The  provisional  government  of 
thecity  of  Utrecht  in  forms  the  good  . 
inhabitants  of  this  city^  that  they 
have  this  day  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

"  General  Von  Bulow,  who  is 

advancing,  yesterday  evening  took 

the  town  of  Arnhetm   by  storm. 

(L3)  ,  The 
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The  garriscm  were  put  to  die  sword* 
A  small  number  of  them  had  re* 
tired  in  the  greatest  disorder,  being 
pursued  by  the  c'ayalnr.  I  request 
that  you  will  give  information  to 
the  public  of  mis  happy  and  im« 
portant  event,  as  it  may  be  Very 
gratifying  to  many  of  them. 

**  The  major  and  commandant 

ef  the  regiment  of  black  htissars, 

(Signed)    •^Sakdrart/* 

The  general  Commissaries  of  the 
national  government,  residing  at 
Amsterdam,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city : 

"  Countrymen !— The  moment 
is  at  length  arrived  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  your  insecurity.  The 
storms  of  change  are  past ;  and  the 
work  commenced  two  centuries 
ago,  by  our  great  foVefathers,  under 
great  disorders,  is  at  length  con- 
cluded by  us  under  still  greater 
difficulties.  No  foreign  prince,  un- 
acquainted with  your  constitution 
and  manners^  shall  hereafter  direct 
your  dearest  privileges  at  his 
pleasure  ;  no  longer  shall  die  fruit 
of  your  industry  be  the  prey  of  fo- 
reigners ;  no  longer  shall  your  chil- 
dren be  dragged  away  to  foreign 
parts,  to  fight  for  strangers,  and' in 
a  Cause  foreign  to  your  happiness ; 
no  longer  shall  the  incertitude  con- 
cerning the  supreme  government 
weaken  your  force,  and  unsinew 
your  strength.  It  is  not  Williani 
the  Sixth  whojn  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  have  recalled,  without 
knowing  what  they  might  have  to 
hope  or  expect  from  him.  It  is 
William  :h  J  First,  who,  as  sovereign 

J)niice  by  the  w^i^h  of  the  Netlier- 
anders,  appears  as  sovereign umong 
that  people,  which  once  bL'forp  has 
been  delivered  by  another  William 
the  First  from  the  slavery  of  a  dis- 
graceful foreign  despotism.  Your 
civil  liberty  shall  be  secured  by 
laws,  by  a  constitution  grounding 


your  freedom,  and  be  better  found** 
ed  than  ever.  But  the  external  oc- 
currences, the  changes  among  na- 
tions, whose  political  government 
has  partly  been  the  occasion*  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  events  at 
which  Europe  for  a  while  was  asto- 
nished, shall  likewise  be  kept  in 
balance  by  a  similar  arrangement: 
ft  requires  but  a  few  more  sacrifices 
and  the  name  of  Holland  shall 
again  be  honoured -as  heretofore^ 
and  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands 
again  seen  Hying  on  all  seas.  The 
great  birth  is  e&cted ;  the  Nether- 
lands are  free;  and  William  the 
First  is  sovereign  prince  of  the  free 
Netherlands. 
.    "  Given  at  Amsterdam,  the  first 

of  December,  I81S, 
(Signed)  «I.M.  Kempk*. 

FaNNIUS  SCHOLTEN.'* 
MURDER    AT    VAUXMALL. 

10.  During  the  night  of  Tues- 
day last,  a  murder  was  cofhmitt^ 
in  the  house  of  the  misses  Gora- 
pertz,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  It  appears  that  three  ladies 
of  that  name  reside  nearly  opposite 
to  the  principal  entrance  to  Vaur- 
hall-gardens  ;  that  their  household 
consisted  of  three  female  servants 
and  a  footman ;  and  a  gentleman, 
their  cousin,  also  resided  in  the  house. 
The  man  servant's  u$ual  practice 
was  every  night  to  fire  off  a  musket 
at  eleven  o'clock^  and  to  reload  it* 
He  slept  in  the  kitchen,  where  his 
musket  was  always  kept.  At 
about  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  one  of  the  misses  Gom- 
pertz  hetud  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  instantly  rang  the  belj  which 
communicated  to  the  kitchen,  but 
received  no  answer.  On  this  she 
woke  her  cousin  and  sisters,  and  the 
female  servants,  and  they  went 
down  stairs,  and  found  the  kitchen- 
door  fast  2    they  knocked  j  ^ut  re- 
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eeiviB^no  answer,  they  at  length, 
broke  It  open,  and  found  the  man 
tcnrant  lying  dead  by  the  windows 
On  farther  inspection,  it  appeared 
that  the  house  had  been  attempted 
bj^  robbers,  who  had  by  gr^at  force 
with  an  iron  crow  pullev  down  the 
window-shutters,  and  afterward 
taken  out  a  pane  of  glass,  which 
lay  on  the  ground  unbroken;  It 
is  supposed  they  were  at  this  time 
heard  by  the  footman,  who  in  op- 
posing their  entrance  was  6red 
•  upon,and  killed  on  the  spot. — Two 
men  are  in  custody  for.  the  mur- 
der: one  of  them  has  turned  king's 
evidence. 

By  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  regent  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty. 

4  PROCLAMATION  FOR   A   GEMERAL 
THANKSGIVING. 

George  P.  R. — We  do  most  d&> 
voudy  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  great  goodness  sind  mercy  of 
Almighty  God^  who,  in  addition 
to  the  manifold  and  inestimable  be- 
nefits which  this  kingdom  has  re^ 
cetved  at  his  hands,  has  continued 
|o  us  his  protection  and  assistance 
in  the  war,  in  which  for  the  com- 
mon safety  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, and  for  disappointing  the 
boundless  ambition  of  France,  we 
are  how  engaged,  and  has  given  to 
the  arms  of  nis  majesty,  and  to 
those  of  his  allies,  a  series  of  signal 
and  glorious  victories  over  the 
forces  of  the  enemy;  and  there- 
fore, duly  considering  that  such 
great  and  public  blessings  call  for 
public  and  solemn  acknowledge- 
ments, we  have  thought  fit,  in  tne 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  iiis  majesty's  privy  council,  to  is* 
iue  this  proclamation,  hereby  ap- 


pointing and  commanding  that  a 
general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  for  these  his  mercies,  be  ob- 
served throughout  those  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  England 
and  Ireland,  on  Thursday  the  ISth 
day  of  January  next ;  and  for  the 
better  and  most  orderly  solemnis- 
ing the  same,'  we  have  given  di- 
rections to  the  most  reverend  the 
archbishops  and  right  reverend  the 
bishops  of  England  to  compose  a 
form  of  prayer  suitable  to  tlie  oc- 
casion, to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  other  places  of 
public  wcMrshin ;  and  to  take  care 
for  the  timefy  dispersing  of  the 
same  throughout  their  respective 
dioceses.  And  we  do  strictly  charge 
and  command,  that  the  said  pubnc 
day  of  thanksgivitig  be  religiously 
observed  by  alihis  majesty's  loving 
subjects,  as  they  tender  die  favour 
of  Almighty  God,  and  upon  pain 
of  sufiering  such  punishmentasmar 
be  justly  inflicted  upon  all  such 
who  shall  contenm'  or  neglect  the 
same. 

Given  at  the  court  at  Carlton- 
house,  the  7lli  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  majesty's  reign. — God  save 
the  king. 
[Here  follows  another  procla- 
mation for  a  public  thanksgiving, 
to  be  observed  in  Scotland,  on  the 
same  day.J 

CITY    AODRESS     -TO     THE     PRINCE 
REGENT. 

The  humble,  dutiful,  a^d  loyal  ad- 
dress of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  common  cquncil  assem- 
bled. 
May  it  please  .your  royal  highness, 
We,hismajesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  assem* 
(L4)  bled, 
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bled,  contemplating  Wi^  peculiar 
exultation  and  gratitude  the  suc- 
cesses \<rtth  which  it  has  pleased 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  events  to 
crown  the  arms  of  liis  majesty 'and 
his  allies,  should  feel  deficient  in 
that  duty  which  mtc  owe  to  youj 
royal  highness,  were  we  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  so  prominent  an 
occasion  of  tendering  to  your  roy^l 
highness  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  present  glorious  prp- 
8|)ects,  and  ocir  renewed  assurances 
of  affectionate  attachment  to  your 
royal  hijghness  ^n4  his  majestyTs 
illustrious  house. 

Painful  as  have  been  the  feel- 
ings which  during  the  present 
arduous  conflict  have  been  excited 
in  oui"  minds,  by  the  success  wjiich 
for  a  long  peri^  attended  the  ef- 
'  forts  of' the  ruler  of  France  against 
the  rights  and  liberties,  of  other 
countries,  it  has  ever  been  our  con- 
solation, that  Biitain,  unawed  and 
iinmnved,  has  firmly  opposed  his 
ambitious  projects,  and  thereby 
la^d  the  foundation  of  that  elprioi;^ 
resistance  of  the  nations  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, which,  aided  by  the  con- 
summate skill  of  British  generals, 
iaad  the  irresistible  valour  of  Bri- 
tish rroops,  has  expelled  an  usurper 
from  the  throne  x)f  Spain,  and, 
planting  the  standard  of  the  allies 
within  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
t'rance,  has  manifested  that  Britaiir 
is  alike  the  example  and' the  chaai- 
pfon  'of  liberty  to "  surrounding 
nations. 

■    To  the  same  great  cau^e  may  bp 
attributed   the   ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  tlie  Russian,  Swedish,  and 
^perman  nau'ous,   and    the  conse- 
quent triumphs  which,  led  o^  by 
their   respeciive    sovereigns,    their 
krmies  have  gamed  over  the  com- 
mon enehiy.  In  reflecting  on,  these 
reat  events,  we  are  called  to  min- 
led  sensations  of  gratitude  aa4 


honest  pride^  that  the  occasions  of 
our  present  appearance  before 
your  royal  highness  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  justice  and  humanity. 

We  should  be  unworthy  ofthf? 
many  privileges  of  which  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  majesty'^ 
subjects  we  ^e  th^  partakers,  were  - 
>ve  not  to  declare  to  your  royal 
highness,  that  while  the  convul- 
sions, by  which  the  empires  of  Eu- 
rope have  of  late  ycafs  been  agi* 
tated,  have  inost  sensibly  affected 
fis  M^ich  a  conviction  of  the  insta- 
bility of  buman  greatness,  tbey 
have  tended  to  impress  more  deep- 
ly than  ever  upon  9ur  minds,  that 
(under  Providence)  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  stability  of  the  crown, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
to  be  found  under  the  protection  of 
a  constitution  and  government  like 
those  of  this  united  kingdom* 
where  the  monarch  is  enthroned  ii^ 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  where 
the  laws,  wisely  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, are  executed  with  a  regard 
to,  the  welfare  of  all  ranks  of  the 
community. 

We  cannot  depart  from  your 
royal  presence,  without  expressing 
Our  admiration  of  the  declaration 
of  your  royal  highness  to  the  le- 
gislature, that  no  disposition  tp  re- 
quire from  France  sacrifices  in- 
consistent with  her  honour  Or  just 
pretensions  as  a  nation,  wjll  evei? 
on  the  part  of. your  royal  highness* 
or  on  tliat  of  his-  majesty's  allies, 
be  an  obstacle  to  peace  ;  and  we 
beg  leave  most  dutifully  to  assure 
your  royal  highness,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  London  will  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
in  their  readiness  to  make  such 
sacrifices  as  shall  ^be  necessary  t6 
enable  yoar  royal  highness  to  crown 
with  final  and  corbplete  success,  in 
the  attainment  of  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable peace,  those  efforu  whicl]i 
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liave  already  been  productive  of 
such  great  and  glorious  results. 

Signed,  by  order  of  court, 

Henry  WooDTHORPE. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high- 
ness was  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing most  gracious  answer,: 

I  receive  with  great  satisfaction 
ibis  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 

The  unexampled  successes  with 
which Jt  has  pleased  divine  Provi- 
dence to  bless  the  arms  of  his  ma- 
jestyi  and  of  his  allies,  afford  the 
lairest  prospect  of  tl^e  restoration 
of  that  indepepdence  and  security 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  pf 
which  it  has  been  so  long  deprived 


by  tlie  domineering  ambition  of 
the  ruler  of  France. 

Great  and  unremitted  exertions 
are,  however,  still  indispensably 
necessary;  and  I  an^  fully  ]persu|- 
ded,  that  the  continued  and  further  . 
sacrifices  which  they  may  require, 
will  bs  made  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  apd  by  all  descriptions  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  with  the 
same  wrtitude  and  '  perseverance 
which  have  eminently  distinguished 
this  country  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  present  contest,  and'  of 
which  we  may  jnow,  with  increased 
confidence,,  expect  a  reward  in  aa 
honourable  and  lasting  peace. 


The  LONbON  GENERAL  BILL  tf 
Christekincs  tmd  Bvkials  fiom  I>ecember  15, 1813,  to  December  I4f  1819. 


rK^-«^;i  S  M»lw    10608  >   In  all. 


Ti    .   ,  /Males     8903)  In  aU.)  Decrewedln 
Bwriea  ^pg^ies  83'i9  J  H.'s^ai  Burials  919^. 


pied  under  2  years  5 16*? 

.aDand30-U08 

eOand  70-1559 

100-1 

109-2 

Between  2  aind  5  ';73£} 

30af|d40-i50I 

70  apd  80- 1211 

101 -1 

113-1 

5  and  10     6Q4 

40  and  50 -1751 

80  and  90-  489 

102-1 

10  and  20     626 

50ahd  60-1606 

90andl0O.    61 

DISEASES.          Dropsy    ...    698 

?alpTUtionofth« 

CASUALTIES. 

Abortive,  Still  bom  630 

tivil 4 

Heairt    ...     6 

By  theExplosion  of 

Abscess   .   .     .    .  5*7 

i'cvers  of  all  kinds  ^14 

t'alsy  ....  144 

Gnnpowder      .      1 

Aged      .    .     .    1571 

rifttalii^ ...    V      6 

Peurisy  .     .    .    *19 

Bii  ^?y  a  road  Dog  .1 

Agu«  ......  2 

riuK       .....      7 

t»i|es  ^  .      ....  1 

Broken  Heart  ...  0 

Apoplexy   and    suH 

French  Pox    ..11 

Quipsy    •     .   ^  ^   5 

Broken  Limbs      .     t 

deniy   ...     292 

^}<Mit    .     ...    2^4 

Rash        ....     1 

Burqt   ...    4    35 

Afthma   ....  574 

< travel,  Stone,  and 

'Iheupaatifm    .       .  b 

Drowned     ,    •      101 

bedridden    ,    •     .    5 

Strangury  .     ,     J 1 

Scurvy    ....     3 

lixcessive  Drink- 

Bleedinir  •    •    •  .  3( 

Oricf   .  ^.     .     .       5 

Smalt  Pox  .    .      898 

i»g    ....     4 

Bursten  &  Rnptare  \9 

leadmoldshot,  Horse- 

S«)re Thniat  ...  4 

Expcntcd   •    .    .12 

i:ancer  .    .    . .  ^  83 

shoe-head,  &  Wat«»i 

Sores  and  Ulcers  .  13 

Pound  i>ad   .    .n    9 

CaAker  .   .    ....   1 

in  the  Head    .'  ^7 

Spasni    ....  24 

Frighted   ....  4 

Childljcd  .  '.    .13/^ 

InfiamDiation  .  •  741 

St.  Anthony's  Fire    4 

Killed  by  Falls  and 

Coldu     ....  ir- 

fnoculatiun    .  ,  .     *2 

Stiippage  in  the  Sio 

vever^l  other  Ac 

OjBck,tSripes,  &C.    8 

(ich     .    ,      .      .     1 

mach  ....  25 

cidents    .    .     .80 

Consumption   .  4736 

•nflaenza  •    -    -     2 

Surfeit        •    .    .     2 

Kilted  themselves    dS 

Convulsions    .     3239 

Jaundice  ...    34 

Si.Vitus's  Dance      2 

Munlered   ...    4 

CoQgb,  and  Hoopiug- 

.raw  Locked     •     .    2 

SAinePex    ^  *.    .1 

PoiM>nect     «    .    .    3 

Cough  ...   389 

Leprosy     -    -     -     J 

teeth  .    .     .    •  28fc 

Soalded    .     .     .     ^  3 

Cow  Purtc  ....     1 

Livergrown    .    .     45 

7  hrosh  ....  44 

SafiM»ted   ...    5 

Cramp  ....    $ 

Liinal;c  ....  207 

iunioB   ....     2 

* 

Croup    •    .    .    .8.'. 

Measles  .    .     .     550 

Waur  in  the  Chest  27 

.     Total  2^1 

piabet^  .     .    .    .  Cj 

MortitK 

lation .     ..205 

Woi 

mt     •    .     .     .  I 

*  There  have  beeq  executed  in  the  city  of  I/iodon  ^d  county  of  Surrey  36 ;  of  frhidi 
imab^r  12  only  ha? c  befm  reportod  to  b«  UqiM  witMn  Una  bills  of  Kortality. 
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Birtis  in  the  year  1813. 

Jan.  1.  Lad  J  Mordaunt  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  sir  G.  Bowyer, 
bart.  of  a  son. 

6.  Tlie  lady  of  W.  Dickinson, 
esq.  M,P.  of  a.  son* 

10.  The  lady  of  ndajor-gen. 
Graham^  of  a  son. 

11.  Madafne  Lucien  Bonaparte 
of  a  son. 

17*  Lady  Caroline  Anne  Mac- 
donald  of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  J.  Fmch  Simp^ 
son,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

C5.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Sutherland 
of  a  daughter. 

— .  Mrs.  Sunning  of  twin 
dauehtersy  who  with  uieir  mother 
diedin  a  few  days. 

28.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hall  of  a  son. 

.     Fa.  1.  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
Archibald  Macdonald  of  a  son. 

-^.  The  siarchioness  of  Queens- 
b«rry  of  a  daughter. 

13,  LadyMaryLongof  a  daugh- 
fer. 

14»  Right  hon.  lady  AugusU 
^ttOA Ota  daughter. 

1 5.  The  lady  of  sir  )Villiam  Pole 
f)f  a  daughter. 

1*7 9  lught  ^on.  lady  Isabella 
Anne  Brydges  of  a  daughter. 

dS.  Viscountess  PoUington  of  a 
daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of  Tliomas  Pere- 
grine  Courtenayyesq.M.P.ofason. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  Joseph  Maw« 
bey  of  a  still*bom  child. 

March  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Blackwood 
of  a  daughter. 

8. .  Countess  of  Northesk  of  a  son. 

|0.  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  of  a 
fon.  / 

.  18.  Mrs.  Charles  Hamniersley  of 
%  diaughter. 

23.  The  wife  of  George  Baring, 
•sq^.  of  a  daughter. 
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27*  The  countess  of  Chichester 

of  a  daughter. 

31. '  Countess  Grey  of  her  eighth 
son  and  fourteenth  child. 

jlpril  S.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Blackett  of  a  son. 

5.  llie  wi&  of  John  Bowjner 
Nichols,  esq.  of  a  sion. 

7.  The  wife  of  John  Cator^  esq. 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  Lady  Walpoleofason. 

id*  Lady  Catharine  Forrester  of 
a  son. 

2J.  The  wife  of  T.  T.  Beniej, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir.  « 

28.  The  wife  of  major  Hanner« 
field  of  a  daughter. 

May  2.  The  lady  of  John  Smith, 
esq.  Ota  daughter. 

4f.  The  duchesslof  St.  Alban's  of 
a  still*bom  child. 

15.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Aldennan 
Magnay  of  a  son. 

16k  Lady  LosYaune  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  The  lad;  of  the  Kni^t  of 
Glin  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately  the  countess  of  Moray  of 
.  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  R.  K.  Potter  o£ 
a  son. 

J^une  ^.  The  lady  of  sir  Benj, 
Hobhouse  of  a  son ;  since  dead. 

— .  The  lady  of  the  hon*  audi 
TCT.  Hugh  Percy  of  a  son. 

7.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Rivers, 
bart.  of  a  daughter. 
'  8.  Countess  Enniskillen  of  a  son. 

16.  The  right  hon.  lady  Forbes 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  Lady  Owen  of  a  daughter, 
26.  ThewireofSam.Comyntes^ 

of  a  son. 

28.  Lady  CaroUne  Capd  of  her 
third  son  and  twelfth  child. 

July  .13.   The  right  hon.  lady 
Anne  Wardlow  of  a  son. 
,  17.  The   lady  of  the   hon.  J. 
Thornton    LesHc    Melville   of    a 
daughter. 

Jyly  17. 
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Jwly  17.  The  Isjdy  of  the  hon. 
£dw.  Harbord  of  a  son  and  bcir. 

•— .  The  lady  of  sir  Oswald  Mos- 
ley  of  a  daughter. 

•— k  Lady  Harriet  Bagot  of  a  son, 

27*  Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
.son. 

jiug.  4.  Viscountess  Fitzharris  of 
a  son. 

— .  Hon.Mrs.Codringtonofason, 

9.  Hon.  Mrs.  Vanneck  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

— .  The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Gnu  . 
ham  of  a  son  and  heir. 

20.  The  duchess  of  Rutland  of  a 
son  and  heir, 

28.  Lady  Arthur  Somerset  of  a 
son. 

^^.  Viscountess  Grimstone  of  a 
son.   . 

SepU  5.  The  lady  of  sir  Arscott 
Ourry  Molesworth,  bart.  of  a  son 
and  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  J.  Bridge- 
man  Simpson  of  a  son. 

14.  Viscountess  Mountjoy  of  a 
son.  , 

16.  Theladyoflieut..c6l.Foulkes 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

25.  The  lady  of  rear-admiral 
Scott  of  a  son. 

27.  The  right  hon.  lady  Brown- 
Jow  of  a  son. 

Oct.  5.  The  duchess  of  Bedford 
of  a  son«  who  lived  a  few  hours 
only. 

7.  Mrs.  Tilney  Long  Pole  Wel- 
lesley  of  a  son  and  heir.  ' 

14.  The  lady  of  E.  J.  Littleton, 
esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

17.  The  lady  of  sir  Howard 
Douglas,  b^rtkofason. 

29.  Lady  Milton  of  a  daughter. 
SI.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 

*rev.  Alfred  Harris  of  a  son. 

Nov,  3.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  S. 
Birch,Tector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
of  a  son. 

11.  Viscountess  Bertrand  of  a 
daughter. 


17.  The  lady  of  Isaac  Solly,  esq. 
of  a  son. 

18.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Yelloly 
of  a  son. 

>— .  The  countess  of  Rosse  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  3.  The  duchess  of  Newcastle 
of  two  sons. 

4.  Viscountess  Hs^warden  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  The  lady  of  Matthew  \Vliite» 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  S.  Shaen,  esq.  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

13.  Viscountess  Joscelyn  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  St.  Helen's,  the  wife  of 
captain  Southey,  R.  N.  brother  ot 
the  poet  kureat,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  The  lady  of  alderman.  At- 
kins, M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley  Alderley,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  The  Udy  of  colonel  Bunburj 
of  a  son. 

23.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hall  of  a  daughtei;. 

Lately,  viscountess  Powerscourt 
of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  J.  Shelley  of  a  son. 

The  wife  of  lieut.-col.  W.  Napier 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES  in  tic  year  1818. 

Jan.  1.  At  Gretna  Green,  lieut. 
B.  Ronald,  to  miss  M.  Macaulej 
of  Glasgow. 

5.  P.  D.  Pauncefort  Duncombe, 
esq.  to  lady  Alicia  Lambert,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cavan. 

9.  Lord  viscount  Joselyn,  tp 
Maria,  daughter  of  lord  Le  De- 
spencer. 

11.  John  H-  Tremayne,  esq. 
M-  P.  to  Caroline  Matilda,  daugh* 
ter  of  sir  Willi  <ito  Lemon. 

12.  Frederick  Booth,  esq.  to 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
llobert  Bristow,  esq. 

19.  Rer. 
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,  19.  Rer.  T.  WHateley,  to  Isa- 
bella Sophia,  daughter  of  sir  W, 
W.  Pepys,  bart. 

21.  Henry  Clifford,  esq.  to  Anne 
Theresa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Ferrers,  esq. 

22.  Thomas  Welmer,  esq.  to 
Charlotte  Margaret,  third  daughter 
of  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  esq. 

23.  S.  F.Milford,  esq^  to  Juli- 
ana,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 

'William  Ainge,  esq. 

28.  Mr*  A.  Vestris,  to  miss  fiar- 
tolozzi,  grand-daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated cngraveri 

Feb.  2.  Viscount  Neville,  to  miss 
Mary  Anne  Pruce  Elcock. 

6.  Viscount Powerscourt,  to  lady 
Frances  Joselyn,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Roden. 

15.  David  Scott,  esq.  to  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  WU-. 
liam  Seddon,  esq. 

18.  James  Alexander,  esq.  M.P. 
to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Bruce, 

20.  Lord  Blantyre,  to  Fanny, 
the  second  daughter,  of  the  hon. 
John  Rodney. 

24. .  Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  esq. 
to  Agnetta,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
rigEt  non.  Pole  Carew. 

MarchA.  W.  H.  Lyttleton,  esq. 
M.  P.  to  lady  Sarah,  eldest  daughter 
of  carl  Spencer. 

8.  Viscount  Gage,  to  miss  Poley, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  hon. 
E.E.P. 

11.  Edward  Ferrers,  esq.  to  lady 
Harriet  Anne  f  errers  Townshend, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  marquis  Townshend. 

16.  J.  Goss,  esq.  to  lady  Har- 
rington, widow  of  the  late  sir  Edw. 
Harrington.  ' 

25.  L.ieat.-col,'  D.  Rattray,  to 
Marian,  only  daughter  of  lieut.- 
gen.  Harailtoi;. 

30.  Capt.  Fellowes,  to  the  eldest 

daughter  vi  the  laie  R.fienyon,  esq. 

j!i  ril  2.  Sir  Morris  XimeneS|  c<t> 


Mrs.  Cotsfbrd,  felict  of  the  late  Ci 
Cotsford,  esa. 

5.  C.  P.  Meyer,  esq.  to  Louisa, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Rawson 
Hart  Boddam,  esq. 

8.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jenkinson,  to 
Frances  Aug^usta,  third  daughter 
of  Augustus  Pechell,  esq. 

10.  Sir  William  Scott,  to  the 
marchioness  of  Sligo. 

13.  James  WiUiam  Croft,  esq. 
to  Anne  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
.hon.  $ir  Edw.  Hyde  East. 

20.   A.  Pell,  esq.  to  the  hon. 

Margaret  Letitia  Matilda  St.  John. 

26.    R.   Morris,  esq.  to  Sophia 

Catharine,  second  daughter  of  the 

late  Dr.  James. 

Mav4f,  The  hon.  and  reVi  Henry 
David  Erskine,  second  sou  of  lord 
Erskine,  to  lady  Harriet  Dawson, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Portarlington. 
6; .  Rev.  Richard  Buddy  to  Har- 
riet Anne,  second  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Jeremiah  Trist. 

14i  Rev.  William  Wood,,  to 
Charlotte,  secoiid  daughter  of  the 
late  Jos.  Attersoll,  esq. 

17.  Rev.  Frederick  Ricketts,  to 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Streetr  esq. 

22.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  knt.  to 
die  marchioness  of  Clanricade. 

28.  Rev,  T.  Randolph,  to  C.  D. 
Macdonald,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  chief  baron.  • 

June  1.  Right  hon.  W.-Dundas, 
to  miss  Stuart  Wortley,  daughter 
of  the  hon.  Stuart  Wortle/  Mac 
kenzie. 

5.  Sir  L.  Worsley  Holmes,  bart. 
M.  P.  to  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Del- 
garno,  esq,    .. 

9.  Henry  Partington,  esq.  to 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Tate,  esq, 

^  21.  Th^  earl  of  D^^laware,  to 
lady  Elizabeth  SackvUe,  youngest 
daughter  of  Che  late  duke  of  Ijor* 
set. 

24.  Henry 
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.  24.  Henry  S*H.Wollaston,  esq. 
to  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

26.  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc/ 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  viscount 
Dillon. 

29.  Lord  Williani  Geo.  Hen. 
Somerset,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  to  Elizabeth,*  elctest 
daughter  of  major-gen.  Molyneux. 

July%  Sir  David  H.  Blair,  to 
Dorothj  Hay,  second  daughter  of 
£.  H.  Mackenzie,  esq. 

5,  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Up- 
pingham, to  the  daughter  df  the 
rev.  Mr.  Pochiti. 

10.  Hart  Davis,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  gen.  Dund&s. 

15.  Rev.  L.  Hird,.prebendary  of 
York,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  rev.  L.  S.  Lascelles. 

19.  Rev.  F.  B.  Astley,  to  Mary 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  N. 
Ludford,  esq. 

2a'  Rev.  T.15edford,to  Barbara, 
youngest  daughter  of  lord  JSt.  John. 

22.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  to  miss 
BoneU. 

28.  George  Cprry,  esq,  to  Eliza- 
beth Mary,'  daughter  of  Jfohn  Ald- 
ridge,  esq. 

29.  Francis  Forrester,   esq.    to 
lady  Louisa  Vane,  eldest  daughter^ 
of  die  earl  of  Darlington. 

Aug.  2.  Capt.  Carrol,  R.  N.  to 
Martha  MiUigeOf  eldest  daughter 
of  capt.  Dacres* 

h.  Georgb  Cocks,  esq.  R.  N.  to 
Mrs.  Robertson*  daughter  of  the  late 
admiral  sir  William  Parker,  bart. 

'-4«.  Hon.  £d.  Stourton,  to  Maria, 
only  daughter  of  James  Lane  Fox* 
esq. 

11.  Rev.  John  King  Martyn,  to 
Emma,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  alderman  Macaulay  of  London. 
IS.  W.  T.  Gordon,  esq.  to  miss 
W»  Wdtod,  having  been  married 
tiB  yesirs  before  at  Gretna  Green. 
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18.  Right  hon;  James  Hay,  to 
the  daughter  of  J.  Forbes,  esq. 

19.  J.I).  Norton,  esq.  to  Heleri# 
daughter  of  major-gen.  Bruce; 

21.  Edward  Wigan,  esq.  to 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  James 
Costar,  esq. 

24.  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  bart. 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Felton 
Hcrvey,  esq. 

26.  J.  MonsonV  esq.  to  Elizabeth 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Christ.  Wyvill. 

SO.  Molyneux  Hyde  Nepean, 
esq.  to  miss  C*  Tilghman. 

Sept.  2.  Charles  Sneyd  Edge- 
WQrth,  esq.  to  miss  Broadhursty 
sister  of  J.  B.  esq.  M.  P. 

6.  Lord  Nugent,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  hon.  gen.  Paulett. 

7-  Hon.  R.  Quin,  to  Emily,  sis. 
ter  >of  sir  John  Wyldbore  Smidij 
bart. 

— .  J.  J.  H.  Vere,  esq.  to  lady 
Elizabeth  Hay,  fourth  daughter  df  ^ 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

10.  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Knox,  eldest 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Derry,  to 
Clara,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  right  hon.  J.  Beresford. 

14.  Morton  Kelly,  esq.  son  of 
the  late'  admiral  K.  to  Anne  Lind* 
sey  de  CardonneL 

21.  R.  W.  Newman,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard 
Denne,  esq. 

23.  Horace  Mann,  esq.  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Walter  Trevelyan, 

28.  George  Cobb,  esq.  to  Sophia, 
only  daughter  of  John  Wheailey, 
esq. 

— .  Rev.  B.  Collyer,  D.D,  to 
miss  Mary  Hawkes. 

QclS.  G.G.  Graves,esq.  to  Eliza* 
beth,-  the  only  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Graves. 

11.  John  Ward,  esq.  to  Franc^, 
daughter  of  the  lace  hon.  Jofaoi 
Leveson  Gower. 

14.  Dr. 
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14--  Dr.  Ppwell,  to  Mrs.  Gar- 

^  nett. 

19.  J.  H.  Batterworth,  esq.  to 
Mary  Anne>  only  child  of  T.  Stock, 
€sq. 

SO.  Captain  CliflFord,  R.  N.  to 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  lord 
John  Townshend. 

26.  The  right  hon.  rear-admiral 
lord  Henry  Paulet,  to  Maria, 
youngest  daughter  of  £.  Ravens- 
croft,  esq. 

30.  Henry  Karslake^  esq.  to  E. 
M.  Pre&ton,  eldest  daughter  of  R. 
.   Preston,  esq.  M.  P. 

Nov.  1.  R.  R.  Teman,  esq.  to 
Helena,  eldest  dstught^r  of  the  late 
col.  Alex.  Read. 

5.  Rev.  W.  Penny,  to  Sophia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of 
CarliSe. 

9.  Rich.  Mee  Raikes,  esq.  to 
Jane,  third  daughter  of  S.  Thorn- 
ton, esq.  of  8c.  James's  square. 

11.  Rev.  Henry  Plimley,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  admiral  Buck- 
ner. 

13.  The  right  hon.  Edward  lord 
Thurlow,  to.  Mary  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Bolton,  esq. 

23.  Lord  Berrendale,  .  to  the 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  rev.  W.  Leigh. 

24-.  John  Macgueen,  esq.  to  Jane 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  sir  James 
Nasmyth. 

Dec.^.  Rev.Wm.Chaly,  D.D. 
Blaster  of  Sidney- Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
that  university,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late 
Jdan  Westwood,  esq. 

6.  George  Ick,  esq.  to  Frances 
Sophia  BsuJcock,  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Ricliard  Cumberland, 
esq.   I 

7.  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late'  rev.  Jemmet 
Browne. 


9.  T.  D.  Aubrey,  esq.  to  miss 
Wright. 

1 1.  Hon.  Edwr.  Law,  M.  P.  to 
ladyOctavia  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Londonderry. 

— •  The  marquis  of  Huntley,  to 
the  only  daughter  of  A.  Brodie, 
esq. 

H.  H,  Unwin  Heathcote,  esq. 
to  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  sir 
Robert  Wigram,  bart. 

2J .  Major  Drake,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Fane,  esq.  M,  P. 

28.  Lieut.-col.  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
to  Chai-lotte,  second  daughter  of 
J:  Fane,  esq.  M.  P.  ,. 

29.  Robert  Spankie,  esq.  to  the 
daughter  of  J.  Inglis,  esq. 


DEATHS  in  ibeyear  1813. 

Jan.  I.  Wm.  Goodhew,  esq.  a 
deputy-li^tenant  of  the  county  of 
Kent. 

3.  Mr.  John  ^Marshall,  callecf 
Crutcliy  Jack.  Though  only  36 
inches  in  height/  he  was  the  father 
of  eight  children. 

5.  Sir  Philip  Gibbes,  bart.  aged 
S5. 

— .  Hon.  A.  Frazer  Tytler,  lord 
Woodhouselee,  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session. 

7.  Trevor  Hull,  esq.  gentleman 
usher  of  the  privy  chamber,  aged  79* 
He  had  greatly  distingui^ed  him^ 
self  in  the  army^  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  seven  years  war. 

8.  The  coUntess  of  Aylesbury^ 
in  her  60th  year. 

•— .  John  Byng,  tiscooot  Tor«' 
rington. 

IS.  John  Pell,  esq.  an  eimnent 
solicitor  of  Gray's  inn. 

— .  In  hrs  96th  year,  W.  Brere^- 
ton,  esq.  formerly .  xoaMr  of  Ae 
cerenoonies  at  Bath. 
/  14.  Id  htt  2Sd  yeari  the  rt/r. 
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Joseph  Gregory,  vicar  of  St,  Mar- 
tin's and  All  Saints,  Leicester. 

20.  Isaac  Schoinberg,  esq.  tm 
able  naval  conuaander,  and  author 
of  an  excellent  work  connected 
vrith  his  profession* 

*-*•  Anna  Eliza,  dttchess  of 
Chandos,  mother  to  the  present 
znarchioness  of  Buckingham. 

— >  Rev.  R.Ntcol],D.D.  aged 
80,  rector  of  Drayton,  and  cnan- 
cellor  of  Wells. 

24*  MissComvallis,daiighterof 
the  bishop  of  Litchfield. 

26.  In  his  63d  year,  Francis- 
Augustus  Elliot,  lord  Heathfield, 
baron  of  Gibraltar. 

— .  Wm.  Hussey,  esq.  aged  87, 

28.  Henfy  Redhead  Yorke,  one 
«af  the  most  violent  of  all  politicians, 
first  on  the  side  b£  liberty  and  afterk 
'wards  against  it. 

29.  In  his  84th  year,  viscount 
Molesworth, 

— ^.  The  countess  of  Portarling- 
ton,  sister  to  the  marquis  of  Bute. 

Fei.  1.  In  his  72d  year,  rev.  W. 
Wyatt,  rector  of  Framllngham- 
cum-Saxsted. 

3.  Wm.Hoslins,  esq.  receiver- 
general  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  brother-in-law  to  viscount  Sid- 
mouth. 

1 1.  The  rij^ht  hon.  GeorgeGren* 
l^e^  marquis  of  Buckingham. 

14.  Sir  John  Wentworth« 

17^  Thos.  Ramsden,  esq.  a  very 
Mniaeot  surgeon. 

>21.  Henry  Baldwin,  esq.  an  emi« 
mestprimef  and  bdokseller. 

-X*.  In  her  9?'th  year,  lady  Mary 
Dowlby,  mndmother  to  the  du- 
chtst  of  SocckiKh,  lord  Sidney, 
€(ntQtes»  of  Cka&xoh  ^^i  i^^T 
J>inevor« 

>— *•  In  his  8l8t  year,  MuJchft 
atMbmy  cMbiMBd  for  hk  skill  as 
a  cAfrMo4ist» 

S5«  JaflM  CarkMioBi  et^  ktt 


proprietor  of  sir  Ashton  I^er^s 
museum. 

25.  At  the  age  of  I07f  M.  Ber^ 
trand  de  Lille,  who  had  been  first . 
valet  de  chambre  to  Louis  XV. 

Marcb  2<  In  his  88th  year, 
Thomas  lord  viscount  and  baroxt 
Cremome. 

>.   5»  The  right  hon.  Anne  countess  - 
dowager  of  Chichester,  at  the  age 
of  79. 

6.  William  Jervis,  esq.  elder 
brother  of  the  carl  of  St.*  Vincent- 

8.  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  hon- 
and  rev«  Dr.  Masham. 
•    13.  Edward  Long,  esq.  author 
of  the  History  of  Jamaica* 

^  21.  John  Pinkerton,  esq.  a  con- 
siderable civil  engineer. 

^  23;  In  her  76th  year,  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick, 
sister  of  his  presefnt  majesty. 

24.  't'he  able,  faithful  and  zea- 
lous vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Leicester^ 
the  rev.  Thomas  Robinson. 

26.  Lady  Augusta  Phipps, 
daughter  of  the  eai^  of  Mulgrave. 

27.  Lady  Emma,  third  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Tankcrville. 

28»  Aged  75,  the  princess  of 
Conde. 

jfpril  1.  In  his  71st  year,.  An* 
drew  Marshall,  M.  D. 

— .  In  his  107th year,at  Falkirk, 
D^ntel  M'Kinnon. 

7.  Jane,  widow  of  the  lion.  Fre- 
deric Vane,  .son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Darlmgton. 

10.  Rev.  George  Holbrooke, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity  college,  Cam* 
bridge. 

21.  Henry  .Clifford,  esq.  a  cele- 
brated barrister,  having  be^n  mar- 
ried only  3  months. 

25.  S.  F.  Simmons,  M.  D«  physu 
cian  extraordinary  to  the  king. 

—V  The  right  rev.  Claudius 
Crjgan,I>^D.  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 

35.  Th. 
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25*  The  iigiit  hon-  Richard  Fitz- 
patriclc,  younger  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Upper  Ossoiy.      ' 

27.  His  highness  the  Ultl^trious 
prince  Kutusoff  Smolensko,  who 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  dtiv* 
ing  Bonaparte  froin  Russia. 

Mf.y  2.  William  lord  Hothaniy 
ailmiraiof  his  majesty's  fleet.* 

— *•  In  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  his 
serene  highness  the  prince  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  nephew  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  que^  of  England. 

4.  In  her  106th  year,  Eliz.  Bell 
of  Whitehaven. 

6.  Thomas  Pomeroy,  esq.  whose 
family- came  over  with  the  Con- 
queroTy  and  who  possessed  the  spurs* 
and  spoon  given  by  William  to  his 
ancestor. 

IK  Samuel  Gambier,  esq,  a 
tommlssioner  of  the  navy« 

16,  The  hon.  E.  E.  A.  De  Courcy, 
m  the  age  of  79. 

20.  John  lord  Elphinstone. 

21.  Sir  John  Anderson,  bart. 

22.  Dr.  J.Ossory,  bishop  of  Os- 
•ory. 

24*.  The  countess  of  Fuidlater 
and  Seafield. 

27.  Josiah  Tattnall,  esq.  one  of 
the  council  for  the  Bahama  islands. 

31.  The  right  hon.  the  countess 
#f  Chesterfield. 

June  4.  Hon.  John  de  Courcy, 
eldest  son  of  lord  Kingsale,  while 
pursuing  the  French  in  Spain. 

7.^  Maria  Hester,  wife  of  Thomas 
Park,  esq. 

1 2.  At  tjje  age  of  94,  Ed w.  Raw- 
land,  whose  father  lived  to  the  age 
of  97>  and  grandfather  to  that  of 
103. 

17.  In  his  87th  year,  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Middleton,  baron  Bar- 
ham,  for  some  years  an  able  com- 
mander of  his*  majesty's  fleets,  and 
first  lord  of  the  admixalty. 

18*  In  his  78th  year,  the  right 


hon.  George  Venables,  lord  Vei-^ 
non. 

— ,  Sir  Charles  Pole,  bait. 

^20.  Sir  Laurence  Palk,  aged^ 
47. 

21 .  At  the  memorable  battle  of 
Vittoria,  captain  Henry  Anderson. 

, .-».  At  the  same  time,  lieut.-coL' 
Fane.  He  had  been  severely* 
t^ounded  at  Corunna^  under  sir 
Johp  Moore. , 

28.  Rev.  Wm.  Severn,  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  chapeLrHull. 
•  -^.  Arthur  Annesly  rowdl,  esq j 
who  si^me  years!  ago  killed  lord 
Falkland  iii  a  duel. 

'29.  Valentine  Green,  esq  JV.R.A'w 
late  keeper  6f  the  British  Instku- 
tion.  ,    , 

Juiy  1.  William  Huntihgtoni^ 
author  of  the  Bank  of  Faith,  aiut 
other  works,  a*  grrat  enth^isiast  or 
something  not  so'  gpod. 

' — .  Rev.  John  Venn,  vicar  of 
Clapham,  a  clergyit^ati  of  high  re- 
spectability. 

.  2.  In  the  very  prime  of  lifej  rev. 
Thos.  Morgan,  rector  of  BridelF, 
and  master  of  the  grammar  school^ 
Cardiganshire.  He  was  carried  to 
his  grave  by  six  of  his  senior  pu- 
pils. 

8.  Lady  Campbell,  relict  of  th^ 
late  sir  Arch.  Campbell. 

— .  William,  lord  Craig,  one  of 
the  judges  of  session. 

11 .  In  her  88th  year,  lady  Char-^' 
lotte  Finch,  the  last  surviving^- 
daughter  of  Thomas,  first  earl  oF 
Pomfret :  she  had  been  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  ntirsery  of  their 
present  majesties.    , 

14.  The  dowager  lady  Heath- 
cote,  relict  of  the  late  sir  GilbertH. 

20.  Theri5hthon.H.T.Bader, 
eatl  of  Carricic. 

22.  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.iLS;. 
celebrated  for  his  very  popdam 
works  on  Natural  Hiftmr*  .     . 

23.  Aged. 
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33.  Aged  90^  James  Pilgrim, 
esq. 

26.  Rey.  Henry  Ford,  doctor  of 
civil  law,  principal  of  Magdalene 
hall,  Oxford:  a  very  profound 
scholar  in  the  Oriental  languages. 

— .  The  rev.  Hugh  Worthing- 
ton,  minister  of  Salters  Hall^  who 
maintained  his  popularity  forty 
years. 

28.  The  right  rev.  John  Ran- 
dolph,  bishop  of  London. 

A^pai  l.SirHenryVane  Tempest, 
M*r.  for  the  county  of  Durham. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beale^,  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  minister. 

2.  Fighting  in  Spain,  captain 
Brownlow,  son  of  the  late  right 
hon.  W.  B.  and  brother  of  the 
countess  of  Damley. 

4.  The  hon.  R.  H.  Monckton, 
son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the 
present  viscount  Galway. 

7.  Wm.  Pierrepont,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue. 

11.  H.J.Pye,  esq.  poet  lanreat,  . 
to  ^ich  very  hon(mrabk  office  Ro- 
bert Southeyf  esq.  has  succeeded. 

13.  At  the  age  of  77>  the  right 
rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Stock,  bishop  of 
Waterford.  ♦ 

18.  Rev.  John  Simpson,  highly 
distingui^ed  as  a  profound  scrip- 
ture critic. 

19.  Dr.  Vaughan,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Leicester,  father  of 
sir  Henry  Halford, 

21.  At  the  age  of  89,  of  the  • 
sxtiall-pox,  Mr.  Joseph  Wotton, 

2.5.  The  rev.  T.  Hill,  formerly 
the  classical  and  resident  tutor  in 
tlie  Old  College,  Homcrton. 

§7-  Dr.  Rudolph  Rhode,  fifty 
years  physician  in  the  British  army. 

— .  Baron  de  RoUe,  the  friend 
and  adherent  to  the  soi-disant  king 
of  France. 

30.  Daniel  Adams,  esq.  many 
years  secretary  to  the  Society  for 


Constitutional  Information,  who  for 
his  services  in  the  State  trials  in 
1794?  was  rewarded  with,  a  pension 
of  300i,  in  the  name  of  his  wife. 

&//.  2.  In  her  92dyear,  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan  Achmachoy,  only  s;rand* 
daughter  and  descendant  of  Wm. 
the  last  lord  Bargeny. 

5.  W.  W.  MoncrieflF,  LL.D., 
and  advocate  for  the  admiralty  in 
the  island  of  Malta,  eldest  son  of  sir 
H.M. 

9.  In  his  84th  year,  E.  Lock» 
esq.  alderman  of  Oxford. 

IS.  B.  A.  Goldsmid,  esq.,  who 
was  taken  ill  in  his  gig,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours, 

1 9.  ^Re V.  W.  Pembertom,  rector 
of  Rushbury,  Salop. 

21.  Robert  Mann,  esq.  admiral 
of  the  red. 

26.  Mr.  John  Colston  Doyle,  a 
celebrated  professional  bass-singer. 

29.  William  Gretton,  D.D.  mas* 
ter  of  Magdalen-college. 

Oc/.2.  J6hn  Touchett,  esq.  at- 
tor^ey-general  of  Carmarthen  cir- 
cuit. 

6.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Strode,  relict 
of  W.  S.  esq. 

8.  John  Pennington,  lord  ^fun- 
caster :  the  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  from  the  time  of 
the  conquest. 

— .  At  the  early  age  of  39,  the 
rev.  Robert  Young,  D.D.  minister 
of  the  Scots  church,  London  Wall. 

1 1.  The  hon.  F.^J.  Lyeon,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  right  hon.  lord 
Beauchamp. 

IS.  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  rector  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Jamaica^ 

14f.  Aged  64-,  sir  Barrjr  Colles 
Meredy  th,  bart.  father  of  sir  Joshua 
M.  of  Cheltenham  :  and  on  the  day 
following  the  lady  of  sir/ Joshua. 

17.  Lieut.-gen.  sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard. 

18.  In  his  31st  year,    at   the 
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famous  tattle  of  Leipsic,  captain 
Richard  Bogue. 

19.  ih  her  85th  year,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Eliz.  Chaplin,  fjreat 
aunt  to  the  present  marquis  of 
Exeter. 

23.  In  her  94th  year,  Mrs.  Stain, 
fourth  relict  of  the  late  G.  S.  esq. 

Nov.  1.  Within  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench,  the  rev.  Francis 
Stone,  who  was  prosecuted  and  de- 
prived of  his  living  by  Dr..Porteus, 
bishop  of  London,  on  account  of 
having  preached  and  published  a 
sermon  on  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion.    . 

— .  Lady  Fenn,  relict  of  the 
late  sir  John  Fenn,  and  autlior  of 
many  books  for  children,  under  the 
feigned  names  of  Lovewell  and 
Teachwell. 

3.  R.  A.  Harrison,  euq.  coUettor 
of  the  customs  at  HulL 

8.,  At  the  age  of  85,  Dr.  Spen- 
cer Madan,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. . 

9.  Viscount  Dillon,  governor  of 
'  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and 
Mayo. 

15.  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.  D. 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford. 

15.  Mrs.  Knimpholtz,  the  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  harp. 

.  The  right  hon.  Grace,  coun- 
tess of  Portsmouth.  *    - 

1 7.  Sir  Thomas  Theophilus  Met- 
calfe. 

18.  The  right  hon.  Cassandra, 
lady  Hawke. 

20.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  G.John- 
stone, esq.     / 

23.  The  right  hon.  Caroline  vis- 
countess Clifden,  eldest  .daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

25.  Aged  79,  sir  Wm.  Bennett. 

26.  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  relict  of 
the  late  W.G.  esq. 

28.  The  rev.  Sam.  Palmer,  fifty 
years  minister  of  the  independent 


congregation  at  Hackney,  and  au-  ^ 
thor  of  many  excellent  works. 

bee.  2.  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
bookseller  of  Paternoster  Row, 
highly  respected  for  his  inte- 
grity. 

4.  Johii  Gregory,  esq.  many  yeirs 
treasurer  of  the  Whig-club,  and  an 
active  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

5.  The  rev.  Sam.  Herbert,  D.  D. 
rector  of  Croxton  KeriaL 

8.  George  Wilbraham,  tsq.  for- 
merly member  of  parliament  foa* 
Bodmin. 

■§.  Mr.  John  Doddridge  Hum* 
phries,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Phifip  Doddridge. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon, 
lord  Charles  Bendnck. 

— .  The  lady  of  Walter  Fawkes, 
esq. 

13.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Wm.  Schreiber,  esq. 

i*.  Chevalier  Ruspini,  sargeoti 
dentist  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent.    • 

16.  William  Bosville,  esq.  of 
Thorpe-Hall,  in  the  county  of 
York. 

18.  Charles  Todd,  esq.  on  the 
Bengal  establishment.    ■ 

— .  I«n  his  80th  year,  Mr.  George 
Sanderson,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician. 

19.  Aged  84,  Mr.  Robert  Le- 
mon,  47  years  chief  clerk  of  the 
record  ofiice  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 

— .  David  Hartley,  esq.  son  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  and 
author  of  several  literary  works* 
and  some  useful  inventions. 

22.  George  White,  esq.  clerk  of 
the  election  committees  in  the  house 
of  commons^ 

30.  John  Augustus  Bonney,  esq. 
solicitor. 
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PROMOTIONS  im  the  year  181S; 

Gcnerd  Floyd,  governor  of 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  vice  Mus- 
grave  deceased. 

For^^n-office^  Jak,  27.  George 
Foy,  esq.  cfonsal  at  the  city  and 
port  of  Stockholm. 

Jan.     30.      Lieutenant-general 
Frederick  Maitland,  lieutenant-go-^ 
Vernor  of  Dominica* 

IVbltehalh  Fetf,  2.  The  prince 
iwent  has  conferred  the  dignities 
or  viscoiuit  and  earl  of  the  United 
kingdom  oxk  the  right  hon.  Gilbert 
baron  Minto,  and  his  heirs  male, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Melgundy  of  Melgund,  co.  Angus^ 
and  earl  of  Minto,  co.  Roxburgh. 

FffTiign^ffic'e,  Feb*  6.  William 
A'Court,  esq,  envoy  extraordinary 
>tnd  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Barbary  states. 

Feb.  6.  David  Moneypenny, 
fesq.  advocate,  a  lord  of  session,  ^nd 
one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary,  in 
Scotland,  vtre  Tytler  deceased.     . 

WhitehaU^  Feb.  13.  Alexander 
i^aconochie,  esq.  advocate^  his 
majesty's  solicitor-generll  in  Scot^ 
land. 

Foreign'offcef  F^b.  20.  W.  Laird, 
esq.  consul  at  Malaga.  Bernard 
Athy,  esq.  consul  at  Alicant. 

Whitehall,  Feh/lS.  Richard  Chan- 
dos,  marquis  of  Backtngharai  Idrd 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

Colonlai-department,  Feb.  27  M?.i 
ior^general  sir  Charles  Shii»ley, 
nt.  governor  of  the  fsland  of 
Grenada.-i-Major-gen£?ral  George 
William  Ramsay,  governor  of  tne 
island  of  St.  Croix. 

Feb.  27.  The  honour  of  knight- 
hoo4  conferred  on  E.  liyde 
East,  esq.  chief  justice  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal. 


i 


CarlUm-hmte^  March  2.  Lord 
Whitworth,  K.  B.  a  lord  of  his  loa^ 
jesty's  bed-chamber. 
.  Carhon-housei  March  4.  William 
Pugh,  of  Car  Howell,  esq,  sheriff . 
of  the  county  of  Montgomery^ 
vice  Corbett.-^And  the  following 
amendments  on  th^  roll :  Pem^ 
broke,  Gwynne  Gill  Vaughan,  of 
Jprdanston,  esq.  Cardigan,  Kodt* 
rick  Richardes,  of  Pentglais,  esq* 
Merioneth,  Thomas  Edwards,  of 
Ty  Issa,  esq. 

t)owning-streeU  March  9.  Sif 
Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  New« 
foundland. 

Carlton-bouse,  March  13.  Viscount 
Lake,  a  lord  of  his  majesty's  bed- 
chamber. 

Aprils.  Jame^  Hope,  esq.  con- 
junct clerk  to.  the  bills  in  the  office 
of  registers  and  rolls  in  Scotland, 
Vice  Smith  dec. 

Whitehall,  April  \0.  Sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  knt.  his  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general, vice  -  c  hancellor  of 
Engjumd. 

Francis  lord  Napier,  his  majesty*s 
high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  ot  Scot- 
land. 

Lord  viscount  Sidmouthj  high 
Steward  of  Westminster,  vice  man^ 
quis  of  Buckingham  deceasedi 

Whit thally  April  SO.  Henry  Rich- 
mond, esq.  a^  commissioner  of  tb* 
customs,  vice  Frcwin  retired. 

Whitthally  May  \.  Archibald 
Campbell,  esq.  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  a  lord  of  justiciary  in  Scot-, 
land,  vice  sir  William  Honey  man, 
bart.  resigned. — David  CaUicart, 
esq,  advocate,  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  also  vice  Honeyman. 

Westminster,  May   4.  Sir  Wm. 

Garrow,  knt.    his    majesty's    late 

solicitor  general)  to  be  his  majes» 

ty's    attorney     general-—  Robert 
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Dallas^  esq.  one  of  his  majest/s 
counsel,  and  late  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  to  be  his  majesty's  solici- 
tor general— and  Richard  Richards, 
esq.  one  of  his  majesty's  counsel, 
to  he  ctiief  justice  of  Chester. 

WhiiehaUy  May  11.  Viscount 
Melville,  admiral  Domett,  sir  J. 
S.  Yorke,  right,  hon.  W.  Dundas, 
«r  G.  Warrender,  J.  Osbom,  esq. 
and  lord  H.  Paulet,  commissioners 
for  the  ofBce  of  lord  high  adjcrl- 
r^ 

Carlion^house,  May  17-  Majorr 
general  the  honourable  sir  Chiu*les 
§tewart>  K.  B.  envoy  extraordina- 
XT  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Uie  king  of  Prussia. 

CarlUM-houscy.  May  17.  George 
Jackson,  esq.  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  court  6f  Prussia. 

SirT.  Plmner,  knt.,  vice-chan- 
cellor, to  be  a  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

Major-Gen.  sir  Chrrle^  Stewart, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prus* 
tta. 

Wh'fUhalli  June  1.  llie  prince 
regent  has  granted  the  dignity  of 
a  viscount  of  the  united  ungdoth 
to  Charles  baron  Whitworth,  by 
the  title  of  viscount  Whitworth,  of 
Adbaston>  Staffordshire. 

CarUoH-bousef  June  3.  Viscount 
Whitworth,  lieutenant-general  and 
general  governor  of  Ireland. 

WhitetaJh  June  12.  Jame^earl  of 
Fife,  lieutenant  and  sheriff-prtnci. 
pal  of  the  shire  of  Ban£F. 

George  Ross,  esq.  one  of  the 
fonr  commissaries  of  Edmburghy 
rice  Bruce  dpc. 

Mr.  Charles  Grace,  commissary 
clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotlandf 
vice  Stuart  Grace. 

Dowmng^iineif  June  18.  Right 
honourable  T.  Maitland,  governor 
and  commander-in-diief  of  Malta 
'  and  its  dependencies. 


'  Carlim^home^  June  29.  Lieut.- 
gen.  the  honourable  Alexander 
Hope,  knighted  and  invested  with 
the  ensign  of  the  order,  of  the 
bath.    " 

Whitehall,  June  29.  Major-gen. 
H.  Clinton,  colonel  of  1st.  batt. 
60th  reg.  an  extra  knight  of  .the 
bath. 

July     1.    Charles      Cavendish  . 
Fulke  Greville,    esq.   one  of  die 
clerks  of  the  privy  council  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Fbreien-ojffice,  July  3.  Andrew 
Snape  i)ouelas,  esq.  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  court  of  Palermo. 

Whitehall,  July  3.  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  K.  G.  to  be  a  field 
marshal. 

July  5.  E.  H.  Lushingtolf/esq. 
barrister,  coroner  and  attorney  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench. 

Carliou'housef  July  13.  Earl  of 
DelawarcN    and   right   hon.   lord 
Graves,  lords  of  his  majesty's  bed- 
.  chamber. 

July  17.  Right  hon.  Thomas 
Maitland,  lieut.-general  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  jpovemor  and  com- 
mander-in-chiefin  and  over  Malta 
and  its  dependencies. 

/tf/y  31.  Lord  Cathcart,  F. 
Townsend,  esq.  Windsor  herald, 
(as  deputy  to  sir  Isaac  Heard, 
garter  principal  king  of  arms,}  and 
sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  plenipJaten- 
tiaries  for  investing  the  emperor 
Alexander  with  the  order  of  thjB 
garter* 

Jug,  7.  This  gazette  contaSni 
his  majesty's  permission  to  John 
Dimsdale,  esq.  of  Hampstead,  to 
assume  the  dignity  of  baron,  con- 
ferred by  the  late  empress  of  Russia 
on  his  father. 

Aug.  14.  Thontias  Tombs,  esq. 
water  bailiff  and  verger  of  Sand- 
wich, vice  Harvey  deceased. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  25.  J.  Cathrow, 
esq.  late  rouge  dragon  pursuivant 

,  of 
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of  ztmSf  Somerset    herald,   vice 
Atkinson  deceased. 

Foriign'office^  Sept.  4.  Earjl  of 
Aberdeen*  K.  T.  plenipotentia:^ 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.— ^Frederick 
Wise,  esq-  consuUgeneral  in  Swo» 
den. 

Wbiuball  Sept.  J  I.  Lieut.-gen. 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  lieut.-gen.  hon. 
W.  Stewart,  major-gen.  G.  Mur- 
,  ray,  and  major-gen.  hon.  E.  M. 
Pakenham,.  extra  knights  of  the 
bath, — D.  Douglas,  esq.  one  of  the 
lords  of  sesion,  vice  Craig  de- 
ceased. 

WluiehaU,  SM.  15.  Sir  Rupert 
Georee,  bsut.  James  Brown,  esq. 
hon.  John  Douglas,  John  Harness, 
M.  D.  hon.  Courtenay  Boyle,  and 
John  Forbes,  esq,  commissioners 
for  conducting  the  transport  ser- 
vice, &c. 

IVhiiebalU  Sept.  21.  A.  Pidmer, 
esq.  one  of  his  majesty*s  serjeants- 
^t-law,  commissioner  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors. 

Foreign-office^  ^pi.  23.  The 
prince  regent  approves  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  appqiptment  of  Mr. 
Emanuel  Viale  tq  be  cop^ul  for 
the  emperor  of  all  the  {lussias  at 
Gibraltar. 

WhUehall,  Sept,  25.  The  prince 
legent  has  b^en  pleased,  in  *the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  erant  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
the  foUowine  g^tlemen  and  their 
respective  hetrs  male,  yiz;.  Sir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth,  K.  B.  adm, 
of  the  bhte.—  George  Hewitt,  esq, 
general  in  the  army.^rrHildebrand 
Oakes,  esq^  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army. 
^Thomas  Hislop,  esq*  lieut.-gen. 
in  the  armv.— Josias  Rowley,  esq. 
capt.  R.  N.-^Philip*Bowes-Vere 
$roke,  esq.  capt.  R.  N. — Richard 
Puleston,  of  Emral,  co.  Flint,  esq. 
—Joseph  Radcliffe,ofMilns-bridge- 
)io^ie|  CO,  York,esq,«-JohnBeQkT 


elt, .  of  Leeds,   co,  York,  and    of 
Somerby-park,  co.  Lincoln,  esq,— 
Brydges-Trecothick  Heaneker,  of 
Newton*ha11,  Essex,  esq. — Horace- 
David-Cholwell  St.  Paul,  of  Ew- 
art-park,    Northuml>erland,     esq. 
with  remainder  .  to   his    brothers, 
Henry-Heneage  St.  Paul  and  Ch:«. 
Maximilian  St.  Paul,   of   £  wart- 
park,  esqrs.^— Richard  Borough,  of. 
Baseldon  park,  Berks,  esq.— James 
Du£F,  esq.  consul  at  Cadiz,  with 
remainder  to  his  nephew,    Wm. 
Gordon  of  Stanhop&istreet  and  his 
heirs  male.«-«I^ev.  Samuel-C^ke 
Jervoise,  of    Hanover-square,    of 
Idsworth-park,    Hants,     and    of 
Woodford,      Essex.  — Nathaniel 
Wm.  Wraxall,  of  Wraxall,  Sower- 
set,  esq.— Geo.   Wm.  Denys«,  of 
Stratford-place,  Middlesex^  esq.— 
Samuel  Young,  of  Formosa-place, 
Berks,   esq.  —  Frederick-Gustavus 
Fowke,  of  Sowerby,  Leicestersfairei 
esq. 

WbilehaU,  Sefi,  28,  Ear)  of  Aber. 
deen,  K,  T«  ambassador  ^xtraor^ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  tht 
court  of  Vienna* — Hon.  Fred, 
Lambe,  secretary  to  the  embassy. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  12.,  Viscount 
Melville,  rear-admiral  sir  J.  S. 
Yorke,  knight,  right  •  honourable 
W.  Dundas,  rear-admiral  G.  J; 
Hope,  sir  G,  Warrend^r,  hart. 
John  Osborne,  esq.  and  rear-adn^. 
lord  Henry  Paulet,  comtnissioners 
for  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 
Foreign-office,  Oct.  19.  Mr.  An- 
drew  Dubatschefsky,  approved  of 
as  consul-general  for  Russia  ;  and 
Mr.  Joz£  Manoel  dc  Couto  Garrido, 
consul  for  Portugal  at  Dublin. 

WbitehaH,  Nov.  6.  The  dignity  of 
^  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  Xfk 
the  right  honourable  sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  of  Eas^  Sheen,  Surrey, 
knieht,  late  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  hi$ heirs  male. 
tViitiball,  Nov,  9.  Right  hon. 
(MSJj  Charley 
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Charles  Long,  and  right  hon. 
Fred.  John  Robinson,  to  the  office 
of  receiver  and  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces. 

Down'mg'Street,  Nov.  13.  Lieut.- 
gen.  lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset, 
governor  and  commander-in-chief 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
[The  gazette  also  notices  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  haiiing  been 
conferred  upon  col.  G.  Elder  ;  and 
on  Nathaniel  Conant,  esq.  on  being 
ap;x>inted  chief  magistrate  at  Bow- 
Street  ; — the  appointment  of  H. 
Savage  Yeames,  esq.  to  be  consul- 

feneral  at  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
rlack  sea  ; — and  of  R.    Soiithey, 
esq.  to  be  poet  laureat. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  20.  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool, right  honourable  N.  Van-  / 
«ittart,  right  hon.  W,  Fitzgerald, 
B.  Paget,  and  J.  Brogden,  esqs. 
and  viscount  Lowther,  commis- 
i^ioners  for  executing  the  ofl&ce  of 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer. 

War-officey  Nov.  27.  Their  royal 
highne«;ses  the  dukes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Cambridge,  field  mar- 
shals in  the  army. 

MTJrally-officef  Dec.  4.  The  fol- 
lowing flag  officers  were  promoted ; 
riz. 

Admirals  of  the  white — Richard 
Rodney  Bligh,  esq.  iand  Alexander 
Graeme,  esq. — to  be  admirals  of 
the  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue — Arthur 
Kempej  esq,  sir  J.  T.  Duckworth, 
K.  B.  and  Sir  R.  Calder,  bart.— 
to  be  admirals  of  the  white. 

Vice  ad.-nirals  of  the  red — Ro- 
bert M*Douall,  esq.  Billy  Dou- 
flas,  esq.  John.  Wickcy;  esq.  John 
'ish,  esq.  John  Knight,  esq.  and 
Edward  Thoniborbugh,  esq. — tq 
ht  admirals  of  f he  blue. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  white- 
William  Domett,  e<:q.  William 
Wolseley,  esq.  John  Manley,  esq, 
George  Murray^esq.  JoI)n  Suttoni 


esq-  Robert  Murray,  esq.  hen.  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  K.  B.  and  John 
Markham,  esq.— to  be  wfie-admi- 
rah  of  the  red. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  blue — Na- 
than Brunton,  esq.  John  Sclianck^ 
esq.  hon.  Michael  de  Courcy, 
Philip  D'Auvergne,  prince  of 
Bouillon,  and  John  Hunter,  esq. 
—to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  tubiie. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  red.^^ 
Charles  Tyler,  (^.  Robert  Wat- 
son,  esq.  ri?ht  hon.  Alan  lord 
Gardner,  Manley  Dixon,  esq. 
George  Losack,  esq.  William 
Mitchell,  esq.  and  sir  Thomas  Ber- 
tie, knight, — to  be  wc^^aJmirak  of 
the  blue. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  white— Sir 
Charles  Hamilton,  bart.  hon» 
Henry  Cnrzon,  Wm.  Bli^,  esq. 
Laurence  W.  Halstead,  esq,  Ed  ward 
Oliver  05born,esq.  sir  Harry  Neale, 
bart.  sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorice,knt. 
hon.  Arthur  Kaye  Legge*— to  be 
rear-admirab  of  the  red* 

Rear-admirals  of  the  blue- 
John  Lawford,  esq.  Frattk  Sotfae- 
ron,  esq.  Thomas  Wolley,  esq. 
William  Johiistone  Hope,  esq. 
right  hon.  lord  Henry  Paiilet,  C. 
W.  Paterson,  esq.  George  Cock- 
burp,  esq.  Thomas  Surridge,  esq, 
Samuel  Hood  Linzee,  esq— to  bJ^ 
rear-admirals  of  the  white. 

And  the  under-mentioned  cap. 
tains  were  also  appointed  flag  offi- 
cers of  his  majesty's  fleet.;  viz.— 
Philip  Wilkinson,  esq.  hon.  Cliarles 
Elphinstone  Fleming,  Charles' Vi- 
nicombe  Penrose,  esq.  William 
Hotham,  esq.  George  Hopewell 
Stcpliens,  esq.  Pulteney  Mdcolm, 
esq.  William  Nowell,  esq.  Jtimes 
Eissett,  esq.  John  Clements,  esq.  sir 
John  Gore,  knt.  and  John  Harvey^ 
esq. — to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  hlu^. 

Hon.  Henry  Hotham,  Georgfe 
Burlton,  esq.  sir  Jqsias  Rowley, 
bait,    and    Edward  Codrington, 

esq* 
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esq.  co1oael$  in  his  majesty's  roy- 
al marine  forces,  vice  hon.  C.  E. 
Fleming,  C.  V.  Penrose,  J.  Bissett, 
and  Ff.  Malcolm,  esq.  flag-officers. 

Downing^stregfi  Dec*  4-.  John 
Huiiter,  esq.  his  majesty's  consul- 
general  in  Spain. 

for.Hgn'oJJicfy  Dec*  11.  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  ambassador  extraorcfi- 
nary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
prince  of  Orzlnge  Nassau,  sove- 
reign prince  of  tpe  Netherlands.— - 
Robert  Gordon,  esq.  secretary  to 
fhat  embassy. 

.  J^ar-officey  Dec,  14.  Colonel  his 
i^r?ne  highness  Williaip  Frederick 
Henry,  hereditary,  prince  of 
Orange,  a  major-general  in  the  ar- 
my. 

WhUehaU,  Dif.  J  8.  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool,  right  hon.  Nicholas  Vaji- 
sjttart,  right  hon.  Wm.  Fitzgerald, 
Berkeley  Paget,  esq.  viscount  Low- 
ther,  and  Charles  Grant,  jun.  ^sq. 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

Major-gen.  Barnes,  lieut.-gen, 
of  the  Leeward  islands,  vice  R.  H. 
Losack,  esq. 

G.  Warre,  esq.  consul  for  Biscay 
and  Guipuscoa. 


SHERIFFS     appointed     ly    the 

prince  reger^t  in  council  for  the  year 

1813. 

Bedfordshire,  Richard  Parks,  of 
Luton,  esq. 

Berkshire,  W.  Y.  Mills,  of  Wad- 
ley,  esq, 

Buckinghamshire, Thomas  Shep- 
pard  Cotton,  of  Thornton-hall,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, Charles  M.  Chere,  of  Pap- 
IRTOrth  Everard,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Fra-  Jodrell,  of  f^en- 
bury,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Sir  Wastel  Bris- 
f  o,  of  Crofion-place^  bart^ 


Derbyshire,  Robert  Holden,  of 
Darley  Abbey,  esq, 

Devonshire,  Richard  Hippisley 
Tuckfield,  of  Fulford,  esq. 

Dbrsetsliire^    Robert    Ratdifle, 
of  Winterborne  Zejston,  esq. 

Essex,  R.  J.  Brassey,  of  Qreat 
Ilford,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,     C.    Pole,    of 
Wick-Hill,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  Sir   Hungerford 
Hoskins,  of  Harewood,  hart. 

Hertfordshire,  J(jhn  Fam  Ti^- 
mins,  of  Aldenham,  esq« 

Kent,  John  Cater,  of  Becke$L- 
ham,  esq. 

Lancashire,  William  Faringtop, 
of  Shawe4iall,  e^q. 

Leicestersliirc,    R.    Hamcs,    jpf 
Great  Glenn,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  G.  R,  Heneage,  of 
Hainton,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  Samuel  Horn* 
fray,  of  Penderren,  esq. 

Norfolk,  T,  T.  Berney,  of  Bra- 
con  Ash,  esq. 

Nortliamptonshire,  George  Rush, 
of  Farthinghoe,  esq. 

Northumberland,     J,  Carr,    of 
Hedgeley,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  John  Need,  of 
Shirewood-Hall,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  William  Wilson,  of 
Nether  Worton,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,    S.    O'Brien,   of 
Glaiston,  esq. 

Shropshire,     William     Church 
Norcop,  of  Bekon-liouse,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  P.  P.  Ackland,  of 
Fairfield,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  Walter  Sneyd,  of 
Keel,  esq. 

SouthamptoUji    J,    Hornby,   of 
Hooke,  esq. 

Suffolk,  Harry    Spencer  Wad- 
dington,  of  Cavenham,  esq. 

Surrey,  Henry  Bridges,  of  Ew.    * 
ell,  esq.  ' 

Sussex,    Edward     Napper,    of 
Ifold,  esq. 

-  (M  4)        Warwick, 
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Warwickshire,  £•  J.  Shirle7,  of  Radnor,  D.  Readf  of  Comellt 

Eatington,  esq.  esq. 

Wiltshire,    William  .  Fowle,   of 

Chute,  esq.               ,  NORTH  WALES* 

Worcestershire,  Edmund  Lech- 

snere  Charlton,  of  Handley,  esq.  Merioneth^    T.    Edwards,    of 

Yorkshire,  R«  Crowe,  of  Kjp-  Llanfadr,  esq. 

ling^  esq.                   ♦               '  Carnarvonshire,  J.  Griffith,  of 

Llanfair,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Anglesey,  J.  H.  Hampton,  rf 

.  Henllys,esq. 

Carmarthenshire,  T.  Phillipt,  of  Montgomery,  R.  Leeke,of  Crig- 

Abo-glasney,  esq.  gion,  esq. 

Pembrokcbhire,  G.  G.  Vaughan,  Denbighshire,    T.    Griffith,   of 

of  Jordanstoun,  esq*  Wrexham,  esq. 

Cardiganshire,  R.   Richards,  of  Flint,  C.  B.  T.  Roper,  of  Plas- 

.  ftntglaes,  esq.  teg,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  W.  Jones,  of  Com-  .     .     . ,     r      '. 

town,esq.  Appointed ly  the prmcengini. 

Brecon,  E.  Thomasi  pf  Llwyn  Cornwall,  J.   C.  Rashleigh,   of 

Madocki  esq.  Prideauz^  esq. 
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wov.  30,  1812. 
My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

IT  is  with  the  deepest  concern 
that  lam  obliged  to  announce 
to  you,  at  the  opening  of  tliis  parlia- 
inept,  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's lamented  indisposition,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  hopes 
which  I  have  most  anxiously  enterr 
tained  of  his.recovery. 

The  situation  of  public  afiairs 
h^  induced  me  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  after 
the  late  elections.  I  am  persuaded 
yon  will  cordially  participate  in  the 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  from 
the  improvement  of  our  prospects 
daring  the  coarse  of  the  present  year. 

The  valour  and  intrepidity  dis- 
played by  his  majesty's  forces  and 
those  of  his  allies  in  the  peninsula, 
on  so  many  occasions  during  this 
campaign,  and  the  consummate 
skill  and  judgement  with  which  the 
operations  have  been  conducted  by 
general  die  marquis  of  Wellington, 
have  led  to  consequences  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  common 
cause. 

By  transferring  the  war  into  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  by  the  glo- 
rious and  ^ver-memorable  victory 
obtained  at  Salamanca,  he  has  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Cadiz ;  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom  have  been 
delivered  from  the  power  and  arms 
of  France. 


Although  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  com- 
bined with  a  view  to  one  great 
operadon,  have  rendered  it  ntees- 
sary  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  and  to  evacuate  Madrid, 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
main  body  of  the  allied  forces  j 
these  efforts  of  the  enemy  have, 
nevertheless,  been  attended  with 
important  sacrifices  on  their  pare, 
which  must  materially  contribute 
to  extend  the  resources  and  facili- 
tate the  exertions  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  .    . 

I  am  confident  I  may  rely  on 
your  determination  to  continue  to 
afford  every. aid,  in  support  of  a 
contest  which  has  first  given  to  the/ 
continent  of  Europe  the  example  of 
persevering  and  successful  resist- 
ance  to  the  power  of  France,  and 
on  which  not  only  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nations  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  the  best  interests  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  essentially  de- 
pend. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  you,  that  the  rela- , 
tions  of  peace  and  friendship  have 
been  restored  between  his  majtsty 
and  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  ^tockliolm. 

I  have  directed  copies  of  the 
treaties  to  be  laid  before  you. 

In  a  contest  for  his  own  sove- 
reign rights,  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  dominions^  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia  has  bad  to  oppose  a 

large 
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large  proportion  of  the  military 
power  of  die  French  government, 
assisted  by  its  allies,  and  by  the 
tributary  states  dependent  upoti 
it. 

The  resistance  which  he  has  opr 
posed  to  so  formidable  a  combina- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  excite  sentiments 
of  lasting  admiration. 

By  his  own  magnanimity  and 
perseverance,  by  the  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness of  all  ranks  of  his 
subjects,  and  by  the  gallantry, 
firmness,  and  intrepidity  of  his 
(oTces,  the  presumptuous  expecta** 
toons  of  the  enemy  have  been  sig- 
nally disappointed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Rucsian 
fiation  has  increased  witli  the  di& 
culties  of  the  contest,  and  with  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  surr 
rounded.  They  have  submitted  to 
sacrifices  of  which  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  indulge  the  confident 
'  hope,  that  the  determined  persep 
verance  of  his  imperial  majesty  will 
be  crowned  with  ultimate  success; 
and  that  this  contest,  in  its  result, 
will  have  the  effect  of  establishing, 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be 
shaken,  tlie  security  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  proof  of  confidence  which  I 
have  received  from  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  measure  which  he 
has  adopted  of  sending  his  fleets 
to  the  ports  c>£  this  country,  i^  in 
the  highest  degree  gratifying  to 
me  ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  may 
most  fully  rely  on  my  fixed  dcter- 
jn' nation  to  aflFord  him  the  most 
pDidial  support  in  the  great  contest 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  furtlier  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty, sMpplementafy  to  the  treaties 
of  1808  and  1809. 

As  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall 


have  been  exchanged,  I  will  direct 
a  copy  of  this  treaty  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you.  . 

My  object  h;(s  been,  to  pnv- 
vide  for  the  more  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  military  force  of  the 
Sicilian  government  to  oflFensive 
operations  ;  a  measure  which, 
combined  with  the  liberal  and  en-, 
lightened  principles  which  happily 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  his  Sici* 
lian  majesty,  is  caleqlat^d*  I  trusty 
to  augment  bis  power  ao^  resources^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
them  essentially  serviceable  to  tbe 
common  cause. 

The  declaration  of  W9r  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  made  under  circum* 
svances  which  might  have  afforded 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
amicable  reLitions  betweien  th^  two 
nations  would  not  long  be  inter- 
rupted.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
til  at  I  am  obliged  to  acquaint  joti, 
that  the  conduct  and  pretension^  of 
that  government  have  hitherto  pre-^ 
vented  the  conclusion  of  any  pacU 
&c  arrangement. 

Their  measures  of  hostility  have 
been  principally  d^ected  against  the 
adjoining  British  provincest  ^itnd 
every  effort  has  been  mad^  to  scr* 
duce  the  inhabitants  of  thefn  froqn 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty. 

The  proofs,  however,  wj^icb  I 
have  received  of  loyalty  aiid  at- 
tachment from  his  majesty *s  sub- 
jects in  North  America  ane  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  attempts  of  the  ene^iy  to 
invade  Upper  Canada^  h&ve  not 
only  proved  abortive,  but,  by  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  go- 
vernor general,  and  by  the  skill 
and  decision  wiith  which  the  VDiU- 
-tary  operations  havelHten  cooducu 
ed,  the  forces  of  the  eoemy  assera* 
bled  for  that  purpose  in  ooe  quar« 
ter  have  been  compelled.Co  c^^piMii- 
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late,  and  in  another  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated. 

My  best  efforts  are  not  wanting 
for  the  restoration  of  the  relations 
of  peace  and  aifiity  between  the 
two  countries ;  but,  until  this  ob- 
ject can  be  attained  without  sacri- 
ficing the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Brttain»  I  sliall  rely  upon  your  cor-r 
dial  support  in  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion cdf  the  war. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house    of 
commonst 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for 
ibc  services  of  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  enter- 
tain  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
furnish  such  supplies  as  'may  en- 
able liie  to  provide  for  the  great 
Interests  committed  to  my  chiu-ge, 
and  afford  the  best  prospect  of 
bringing  the  contest  in  which  his 
majesty  is  engaged  to  a  successful 
termination. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

The  approaching:  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany renders  it  necessary  that  I 
should  call  your  early  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  providing  effectu- 
ally  for  the  future  government  of 
the  provinces  of  India. 

In  considering  the  variety  of  in- 
terests which  are  connected  wiih 
this  important  subject,  I  rely  on 
your  wisdom,  for  making  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  best  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  posses^ 
sions  in  that  quarter,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages  to  the  commerce  and  re- 
venue of  his  majesty's  dominidns. 

I  have  derived  great  sati. -faction 
from  the  success  of  tlie  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  for  sup- 
.  pressing  the  spirit  of  outrage  and 
insubordtnatioD  which  had  appear- 
ed in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  disposition  which  has 
been  fnaoifested  to  Uke  advantage 


of  the  indemnity  held  out  to  the 
deluded  by  the  wisdom  and  bene-, 
volence  of  parliament. 

I  trust  I  shall  never  have  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  recurrence  of 
atrocities  so  repugnant  to  the  Bri- 
tish character;  and  that  all  bis 
maje&ty's  subjects  will  be  im- 
preasod  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  happiness  of  individuals  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state  equally  de- 
pend upon  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  an  attachment  to  our  e3> 
cellent  constitution. 

In  the  loyalty  of  his  majesty's 
people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  par- 
jiament,  I  have  reason  to  place  the 
fullest  confidence.  The  same 
firmness  and  perseverance  which 
have'  been  manifested  on  so  many 
and  such  irying  occasions  will  not> 
I  am  persuaded,  be  wanting,  at  a 
time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  are  fixed  upon 
you.  I  can  assure  you,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  me,  I  have  no  sentiments  so  ne<ix 
my  heart  as  the  desire  to  promotjj, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  thp 
real  prosperity  and  lasting  happi** 
ness  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 


LETTER      FROM    THE    PRINCBSS    Olf 
WALES  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT, 

"Sir, — It  is  with  great  reluctancie 
tliat  I  presume  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  your  royal  highness,  and  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  matt^»rs 
which  may,  at  first,  appear  ratlier, 
of  a  personal  than  a  public  nature. 
If  I  could  think  them  so — iftliey 
related  merely  to  myself — I  should 
abstain  from  a  proceedlnej  which 
might  give  uneasiness,  or  nitemipt 
the  more  weighty  occupations  of 
your  royal  highness's  time.  I 
should  continue,  in  silence  and  re- 
tircmentf  to  lead  the  life  which  has 
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been  prescribed  to  me,  and  console 
myself  for  the  loss. of  that  society 
and  those  domestic  comforts  to 
iwhich  I  have  so  long  been  a 
stranger,  by  the  reflection  that  it 
has  been  deemed  proper  I  should 
be  afflTcted  without  any  fault  of  my 
own — and  that  your  royal  highness 
knows. 

"  But,  sir,  there  are  considera- 
tions of  a  higher  nature  than  any 
regard  to  my  own  happiness,  which 
render  this  address  a  duty  both  to 
myself  and  my  daughter.  May  I 
venture  to  say — a  duty  also  to  my 
husband,  and  the  people  committed 
to  his  care  ?  Thefe  is  a  point  be- 
yond' which  a  guiltless  woman  can- 
not with  safety  carry  her  forbear- 
ance. If  her  honour  is  invaded, 
the  defence  of  her  reputation  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  it 
signifies  not  whether  the  attack  be 
made  openly,  manfully, and  directly 
—or  by  secret  insinuation,  and  by 
holding  such  conduct  towards  her 
as  countenances  all  the  suspicions 
that  malice  can  suggest.  If  these 
ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  every 
woman  in  England  who  is  con- 
scious that  she  deserves  no  reproach, 
your  royal  highness  has  too  sound 
a  judgment,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of 
honour,  not  to  perceive,  how  much 
more  justly  they  belong  to  the 
mother  pf  your  daughter — the  mo- 
dier"  of  her  who  is  destined,  I  trust 
at  a  very  distant  period,  to  reign 
over  the  British  empire, 

"It  may  be  known  to  your  royal 
highness,  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  restrictions  upon  your 
royal  authority,"  I  purposely  re- 
,  frained  fiom  making  any  represen- 
tations which  might  then  augment 
the  painful  difficulties  of  your  ex- 
alted station.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  restrictions,  I  still  was  inclined 
to  delay  taking  this  step,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  owe  the  redress 


I  sought  to  your  gracious  and  un- 
solicited condescension.  I  have 
waited,  in  the  fond  indulgence  of 
this  expectation,  until,  to  my  inex- 
pressible mortification,  I  find ^ that 
my  unwillingness  to  complain,  has 
only  produced  fresh  grounds  of 
complaint;  and  I  am  at  length 
compelled,  either  to  abandon'  all 
regard  for  the  two  dearest  objects 
which  I  possess  on  earth,  mine  owa 
honour,  and  my  beloved  child,  or 
to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your 
royal  highness,  the  natural  protect 
tor  of  both, 

"  I  presume,  sir,  to  represent  to 
your  royal  highness,  that  tlie  sepa- 
ration, whicn  every  succeeding 
month  is  making  wider,  of  the  mo- 
ther and  the  daughter,  is  equally 
injurious  to  my  character  and  to 
her  education.,  I  say  nothing  of 
the  deep  wounds  which  so  cruei  an 
arrangement  inflicts  upon  my  feel- 
ings, although  I  would  fain  hope 
that  few  persons  will  be  found  oi  a 
disposition  to  think  lightly  of  these* 
To  see  myself  cut  off  from  one  of 
the  few  domestic  enjoyments  left 
me— certainly  the  only  one.  upon 
whfch  I  set  any  v^lue,  the  society 
of  my  child— involves  me  in  such 
misery,  as  I  well  know  your  royal 
highness  could  never  inflict  tipon 
me  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bittern 
ness.  Our  intercourse  has  been 
gradually  diminished.  A  sbrie 
mterview,  weekly,  seemed  smn*" 
ciently  hard  allowance  for  a  mo- 
ther's affections.  That,  however, 
was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a 
fortnight;  and  I  now  learn  that 
even  £is  most  rigorous  interdictioa^ 
is  to  be  still  more  rigidly  enforced. 

"  But  while  I  do  not  venture  to 
intrude  my  feelings  ^s  a  mothear 
upon  your  royal  highness's  noticci 
I  must  be  {illowed  to  say,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  an  observing  and  jealous 
worlds  this  separation  wa  daughtes 
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bom  her  mother^  "will  only. admit 
of  one  construction — a  constniction 
fatal  to   the  motlier's  reputation. 
Your  royal  highness  will  also  par- 
don me  for  adding,  .that  there  is  no 
less  inconsistency  than  injustice  in 
this  treatment.      He    who    dares 
advise  your  royal  highness  to  over- 
look the  evidemre  of  my  innocence, 
and  disregard  the  sentence  of  com- 
plete  acquittal  which  it  produced  ; 
or  is  wicked  and  faUe  enough  still 
to  whisper  suspicions  in  your  ear, 
betrays  his  duty  to  you,  sir,  to  your 
daughter,  and  ta  your  people,  if 
he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to 
pass  without  a  further  investigation 
of  my  conduct.     I  know  that  no, 
such  calumniator  will  venture  to 
recommend  a  measure  which  must 
speedily  end  in  his  utter  confusion. 
Then  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect 
on  the  situation  in  which  I   am 
placed  :  without  the  shadow  of  a 
charge  against  me — without  even 
an  accuser— after  an  inquiry  that 
led  to  my  airiple  vindicaLiou — yet 
treated  as  if  I  were  still  more  cul- 
pable than  the  perjuries  of  my  sub- 
orned   traducers   represented   me, 
and  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  mo- 
ther who  may  not  enjoy  the  society 
of  her  only  child. 

<«  The .  feelings,  sir,  which  are 
natural  to  my  unexampled  situa- 
tion, might  justify  i»e  in  the  gra- 
cious ju&ment  of  your  royal  high- 
ii£ss,  had  I  no  other  motives  for 
addressine  you  but  such  as  relate 
to  myseir  But  I  will  not  disguise 
from  your  royal  highness  what  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceal  from 
myself,  that  the  serious,  and  it  soon 
may  be,  the  irreparable  injury 
vrhich  my  daughter  sustains  from 
the  plan  at  present  pursued,  has 
done  more  in  overcoming  my  re- 
luctance to  intrude  upon  your  royal 
highness,  than  any  suJferings  of  my 
own  could  accomplish  ;  and  if  for 


her  sake  I  presume  to  pall  away  ' 
your  royal  highness's  attention  frgm 
the  other  cares  of  your  exalted  sta- 
tion, I  feel  confident  I  am  not 
claiming  it  for  a  matter  of  inferior 
importanfce  either  to  yourself  or 
your  people. 

"  The  powers  with  which  the 
constitution  of  these  realms  vests 
yovLt  royal  highness  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  royal  family,  I  know, 
because  I  a^i  so  advised,  are  ample 
and  unquestionable.  My  appeal, 
sir,  is  made  to  your  excellent  sense 
and  liberality  of  mind  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  ;  ?ind  I  will- 
ingly hope  that  your  own  parental 
feelings  will  lead  you  to  excuse  the 
anxiety  of  mine  for  impelling  me  to 
represent  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  the  present  system  must  en- 
tail upon  our  beloved  child. 

<<  It  is  impossible,  sir,  that'  any 
one  can  have  attempted  to  persuade - 
your  royal  highness,  that  her  cha- 
racter will  not  be  injured  by  the 
perpetual  violenrt  offered,  to  her 
strongest  affections — the  studied 
care  taken  to  estrange  her  from  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  aU 
communication  between  us !  That 
her  love  for  me,  with  whom,  by 
bis  majesty's  wise  and  gracious  ar- 
rangements, she  passed  the  years 
of  her  infancy  and  childhood,  never 
can  be  extinguished,  I  well  know, 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the 
greatest  blessing,  of  my  existence. 

**  But  let  me  implore  your  royal 
highness  to  reflect  how  inevitably 
all  attempts  to  abate  this  attach* 
ment,  by  forcibly  separating  us,  if 
they  succeed,  must  injure  my  child's 
principles— if  they  fail,,  must  de- 
stroy her  happiness. 

"  The  plan  of  excluding  my 
daughter  from  all  intercourse  witli 
the  world,  appears  to  my  humble 
jjidgment  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
She  who  is  destined  to  be  the  sove^ 
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reign  of  this  grctit  country,  enjoys 
none  of  those  advantages  of  society 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  mankind 
to  persons  who  have  infinitely  lesi 
occasio{i  to  l^arn  that  important 
lesson ;  and  it  may  so  happeti,  by  a 
chance  which  I  trust  is  very  remotfe, 
that  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  crown, 
with  an  experience  of  the  world 
more  confined  than  that  of  the 
most  private  individual.  To  the 
extraordinary  talents  with  which 
ifae  is  blessed,  and  which  accom- 
pany a  disposition  as  singularly 
amiable,  frank,  and  decided,  I  will- 
ingly trust  much;  but  beyond  a 
certain  point  the  greatest  natural 
endowments  cannot  struggle  against 
the  disadvantages  of  circumstances 
and  situation*  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well 
as  her  country's,  that  your  royal 
highness ,  may  be  induced  to  pause 
before  this  point  be  reached. 

*'  Those  who  have  advised  yod, 
sit,  to  delay  so  long  the  period  of 
mj  daughter's  commencing  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  make  Windsor  her 
i^idence,  appear  not  to  have  re- 
garded the  interruptions  to  her  edu- 
cation which  this  arrangement  oc- 
casions; both  by' the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  pro- 
per teachers,  and  the  time  unavoid- 
ably consumed  in  the  frequent  jour- 
neys to  town  which  she  must  make, 
unless  she  is  to  be  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  even  with  your  royal 
highness  and  the  rest  of  the  rf»yal 
family.  To  the  same  unfortunate 
counsels  I  ascribe  a  circumstance 
in  every  way  so  distressing  both  to 
Jny  parental  and  religious  feelings, 
that  my  daughter  has  never  yet  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  confirmation, 
although  above  a  year  older  than 
the  age  «t  which  all  the  other 


branches  of  the  royal  family  have* 
partaken  of  that  solemnity:  May  I 
feamestly  conjure  you,  sir,  to  hear 
ray  entyeaties  upon  this  serious  mat-f 
ter^  even  if  ypu  should  listen  t6 
other  advisers  on  things  of  less  near 
concernment  to  the  welfare  of  our 
chad? 

*<  The  pain  with  which  I  hayc  at 
length  formed  the  resolution  of  ad- 
dressing myself  to  your  royal  high- 
ness is  such  as  I  should  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  express.  If  I  could  ade^ 
quately  describe  it,  you  might  be 
cfnabled,  sir,  to  estimate  the  streng^th 
of  the  motives  which  have  made 
me  submit  to  it.  They  are  the 
most  powerful  feelings  of  affection^ 
and  die  deepest  impressions  of  dutj 
towards  your  royal '  highness,  my 
beloved  child,  and  the  country, 
which  I  devotedly  hope  Ae  may 
be  preserved  to  govern,  and  to 
show,  by  a  new  example,  the  liberal 
affection  of  a  fre^  and  generous 
people  to  a  virtuous  and  constitu- 
tional motiarch. 

**  I  am,  sir,  with  profound  re^ 
spect,   and  an  attachment  whick 
nothing  can  alter. 
Your  royal  highnesses  most  devoted 

and  most  affectionate 

Consort,  cousin,  and  subject* 
(Signed)     Caroline  hoviSAi 
**  Moniague'hovse^ 
Jan.  14,  181S." 

A  copy  of  thd  report  of  die  hoi 
noiirable  the  privy  council,  having 
been  laid  before  the  prince  regent^ 
was  transmitted  to  hex  royal  nighi 
ness  by  viscount  Sidmouth  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
above  letter  was,  sent;— and  lord 
Harrowby  replied  to  her  royal 
higliness,  by  letter,  to  this  effect : 

The  report  is  as  follows  :— 
To  his  royal  highness  the  prince 

regent. — The  members  of  hit 

majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council  s 
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council:  viz.  his  grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c. ; 
having  been  summoned  by  com- 
hiand  of  your  royal  highness,  on 
the  1 9th  of  February,  to  meet  at 
the  office  of  viscount  Sidmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  a  communication 
was  made  by  his  lordship  to  the 
lords  then  present,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :-*- 

**  My  lords, — T  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  his  1-oyal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
sliips,  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
die  princess  of  Wales  to  the  prince 
rfcgent  having  appeared  in  a  public 
paper,  which  letter  refers  to  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  in  an  • 
inquiry  instituted  by  command  of 
his  majesty,  in  the  year  1806,  and 
contains  among  other  matters,  cer-  ' 
tain  ani)nadversions  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  prince  regent  has 
exercised  his  undoubted  right  of 
regulating  the  conduct  and  educa- 
tion of  his  daughter  tlie  princess 
Charlotte ;  and  his  rtoyal  highness 
having  taken  into  his  consideration 
the  said  letter  so  published,  and 
adverting  to  the  directions  hereto- 
fore given  by  his  majesty,  that  the 
documents  relating  to  the  said  in-, 
quiry  should  be  sealed  up,  and  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state,  in  or- 
der that  his  majesty's  government 
should  possess  .the  means  of  resort- 
ing to  them  if  necessary :  his  rcTy^l 
highness  has  been  pleased  to  direct, 
that  the  said  letter  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the 
said  documents,  together  with  the 
copies  of  other  letters  and  papers, 
of  which  a  schedule  is  annexed, 
should  be  r^erred  to  your  lord- 
ships, being,  members  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil, for  your  consideration :  and 
that  yoa  shoidd  report  to  his  royal 


highness  your  opinion,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  be  fit  and  proper  that  the 
inievcourse  between  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  her  daughter  the^  prin* 
cess  Charlotte,  should  continue  to 
be  sul^ject  to  regulations  and  re* 
strictions." 

"  Their  lordships  adjourned  their 
meetings  to  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
February ;  and  the  intermediate 
days  having  been  employed  in  per* 
using  the  Jocuments  referred  to- 
them,  by  command  of  your  loyal 
highness,*' they  proceeded  on  that 
and  the  following- day  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  said  docu- 
ments, and  have  agreed  to  report 
to  your  royal  highness  as  follows  :— 

**  In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  your  royal  highness,  we  have 
taken  into  our  most  serious  consi- 
.  deration  the  letter  from  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
your  royal  highness,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  papers,  and 
has  been  referred  to  us  by  your 
royal  highness,  in  which  letter  the 
princess  of  Wales,  amongst  bther 
matters,  complains  that  the  inter- 
course between  her  royal  highness, 
and  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte,  has  been  subjected  to 
certain  restrictions. 

".We  have  also  taken  into  our 
most  serious  consideration,  together 
with  the  other  papers  referred  to  us 
by  your  royal  highness,  all  the  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  inquiry  in- 
stituted in  1806,  by  command  of 
his  majesty,  into  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain representations,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  which  appear  to 
have  been  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  your  royal  highness,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  lord 
Thurlow,  and  upon  grounds  of 
public  duty ;  by  whom  they  were 
trajosmitted  to  his  majesty's  consi- 
deration ; 
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deration ;  and  your  royal  highness 
having  been  gracloulsy  pleased  to 
command  us  to,  report  our  opinions 
to  your  royal  highness,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  be  fit  and^proper,  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  princess  of 
Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte,  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  regulation  and  re- 
straint: 

«  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  re- 
port to  your  royal  highness,  that 
after  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
documents  before  us,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  is  highly  fit 
and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
'cess.  Charlotte,  in  which  are  equally 
involved  the  happiness  of  your  royu 
highness,  in  your  parental  and  royal 
character^  and  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  state, — that  the  in- 
tercourse between  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales,  and  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint. 

"  We  humbly  trust  that  we  may 
be  permitted,  without  being  thought 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  us,  respectfully  to  ex- 
press tlie  just  sense  we  entertain  of 
the  motives  by  which'  your  royal 
highness  has  been  actuated  in  the 
postponement  of  the  confirmation 
of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte ;  as  it  appears,  by  a  state- 
ment under  the  hand  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  that  your  royal  highness 
has  conformed  in  this  respect  to  the 
declared  will  of  his  majesty  ;  who 
had  been  pleased  to  direct,  that 
such  ceremony  should  not  take 
place  till  her  royal  highness  should 
have  completed  her  eighteenth 
year, 

«  We  also  humbly  trust  tliat  we 
may  be  further  permitted  to  notice 


some  expressions  in  the  letter  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
wnich  may  possibly  be  construed 
as  implying  a  charge  of  too  serious  ' 
a  nature  to  be  passed  over  without 
observauon.  W^e  refer  to  the  words 
— "  suborned  traducers.'*  As  this 
expression,  from  the  maimer  it  is 
introduced)  may,  perhaps,  be  liable 
to  misconstruction  (however  iropos-t 
sible  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  it 
can  have  been  so  intended)  to  have 
reference  to  some  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  your  royal  highness;  we 
feel  it  our  bounden  duty  riot  to 
omit  this  opportunity  of  declaring^ 
that  the  documents  laid  before  us, 
afford  the  most  ample  proof,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  such  an  aspersion. 
(Signed) 

C.  CANTUAR.  MELVILLE, 

ELDON,  810M0UTH, 

£.  £BOR»  !•  LONDON, 

W.  ARMAGH,    '  XLLENBOROUG»» 

HARROWBY,    P.  C.  CHAS.  ABBOT, 

WBSTMORBLAND,    N.  VANSITTARTy 

G.  ?..  S.  C.  BAT  HURST, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  W.  GRANT» 
BATHURST,  A.  MACDONALDy 

LIVERPOOL,  W.  SCOTT, 

MULGRAV£,  J.  NICHOL, 

A  true  copy,        sidmouth/* 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONERS* 

May  it  please  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty  having  been  gra« 
ciously  pleased,  by  an  instrumcfat 
under  your  majesty's  royal  sign 
manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed 
to  this  report,  to  "  authorize,  em- 
power, and  direct  us  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  certain  written  de- 
clarations, touching  tlie  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had 
been  laid  before  your  majesty,  and 
to  examine  upon  oath  such  persons 
as  we  should  see  fit,  touching  and 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  report 
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to  your  TfKkjestj  the  result  o€  such 
ezamm^ticms.*^  We  have,  in  duti- 
ful obedience  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mands, proceeded  to  examine  the 
several  witnesses,  the  copies  of  whose 
depositions  we  have  hereunto  an- 
nexed ;  and,  in  further  execution  of 
the  said  commands,  we  now  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  report  of  these  examinations  as 
it  has  appeared  to  us :  but  we  beg 
leave  at  the  same  time  humbly  to 
refer  your  majesty,  for  more  com- 
plete  information,  to  the  examina- 
tions themselves,  in  order  to  correct 
any  error  of  jiul^rment,  intf^  which 
•we  may  have  unintentionally  fallen, 
■with  respect  to  any  part  of  this 
basiness.  On  a  reference  to  the 
above-mentioned  declarations,  as 
the  necessary  foundation  of  all  our 
proceedings,  we  found  that  they 
consisted  in  certain  statements, 
which  had  been  laid  before  his  royal . 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess,  ,That  these 
statepfients,  not  only,  imputed  to  ' 
her  royal  highness  great  impro- 
priety and  indecency  of  behaviour, 
but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  certain-alleged  decla- 
rations from  the  princess's  own 
mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal 
observation  of  the  informants,  the 
following  most  important  facts : 
viz-  That  her  royal  highness  had 
been  pregnant  in  the  year  1802,  in 
consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year 
been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male 
child,  which  child  had  ever  since 
that  period  been  brought  up  by  her 
royal  highness  in  her  own  house, 
and  under  her  immediate  inspec- 
tion. 

These  allegations  thus  made, 
had,  as  we  found,  been  followed  by 
declarations  from  other  persons, 
vho  had  mot  indeed  spoken  to  die 
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important  facts  of  the  pregnancy 
or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness, 
but  had  related  other  particulars, 
in  themselves  extremely  suspicious, 
and  still  more  so  w^hen  connected 
with  the  assertions  already  men* 
tioned. 

In  the  painful  situation,  in  which 
his  royal  highness  was  placed,  by 
these  communications,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  could,  in  our 
judgment;  with  propriety  be  fol- 
lowed. When  informations  such 
as  these,  had  been  thus  confidently 
alleged,  and  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported by  coUatei'al  evidence,  ap» 
plying  to  other  points  of  the  same 
nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less 
extent),  one  line  only  could  be  pur- 
sued. 

Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your 
majesty,  and  of  concern  for  the 
public  welfare,  required  thit  these 
particulars  should  not  be  withheld 
from  your  majesty,  to  whom  more 
particularly  belonged  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly 
touching  the  honour  of  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  family,  and,  by  possi- 
bility,  afEecting  the  succession  of 
your  majesty'^  crown. 

Your  majesty  had  been  pleased, 
on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject 
in  the  same  light.  Considering  it 
as  a  matter  which,  on  every  ac- 
count, demanded  the  most  imme» 
diate  investigation,  your  majesty 
had  thought  fit  to  comm't  into  our 
hands  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  degree  of  * 
credit  wjis  due  to  the  informations, 
and  thereby  enabling  your  majesty 
to  decide  what  further  conduct  to 
adopt  concerning  'them. 

On  this  review,  therefore,  of  the 

matters  thus  alleged,  and  of  the 

course  hitherto  pursued  upon  them, 

we  deemed  it  proper  in  the  first 
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place»  to  examine  those  persons  in 
vhose  declarations  the  occasion  for 
this  inquiry  had  originated.  Be- 
cause if  they,  on  being  examined 
upon  oath>  had  retracted  or  varied 
tlieir  assertions,  all  necessity  for 
further  investigation  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  precluded. 

We  accordingly  first  examined 
on  oath  the  principal  informants, 
sir  John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte 
his  wife :  who  both  positiipely  swore, 
the  former  ^o  his  having  observed 
.  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of  her 
royal  highness^  and  the  latter  to 
all  the  important  particulars  con- 
tained in  her  former  declaration, 
and  above  referred  to.  Their  exa- 
minations are  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, and  are  circumstantial  and 
positive.   - 

The  most  material  of  those  alle- 

fations,  into  the  truth  of  which  we 
ad  been  directed  to  inquire,  being 
thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of 
tlie  parties  from  whom  they  had 
proceeded,  we  then  feh  it  our  duty 
to  "follow  up  thfc  inquiry  by  the 
examination  of  such  other  persons 
as  we  judged  best  able  to  afford  us 
information,  as  to  the  £%cts  in  ques* 
tton* 

We  thought  it  beyond  aU  doubt 
that,  in  thisxourse  oi  inquiry^  many 
particulars  must  be  learnt  which 
would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  de- 
clarations. So  many  persons  must 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  appear, 
ances  of  an  actually  existing  preg- 
nancy ;  so  many  circumstances 
must  have  been  attendant  upon  a 
real  delivery;  and  di£Bculties  so 
numerous  ai{d  insurmountable  must 
have  been  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  accotxnt  for  the  infant  in  ques- 
tioHf  as  the  child  of  another  woman, 
if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child  of 
the  princess ;  that  we  entertained 
a  lull  and  confident  expectation  of 


aniving  at  complete  proof,  either 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative*  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  expectation  was  not  disap* 
pointed.  We  are  happy  to  declare 
to  your  majesty  our  perfect  convic- 
tion that  tliere  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  believing  that  the 
child  now  with  the  princess  is  the 
child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that 
she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in 
the  year  1802;  nor  has  any  thing 
appeared  to  us  which  ^would  war- 
rant the  b^ief  that  she  was  preg- 
nant in  that  year,  or  at  any  other 
period  within  the  compass  of  our 
mquiries. 

The  identity  of  the  child,  now 
with  the  princess,  its  parentage,  the 
place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the 
time  and  tlie  circumstances  of  its 
being  first  taken  under  her  royal 
hi^hness's  protection,  are  all  esta^ 
blished  by  such  a  concurrence  both 
of  positive  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  can,  in  our  judgment, 
leave  no  question  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.     The  child  was,  be^ 
yond  all  doubt,  bcm  in  the  Brown- 
low-street  hospital,  on  the  1 1th  day 
of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  So- 
phia  Austin,  and  was  first  brought 
to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month 
of  November  following.     Neither 
should  we  be  more  warranted  in 
^expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess* 
as  suted  in  the  original  declai?^ 
tions;-— ^  feet  so  fully  contradicted* 
and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom, 
if  true,  it  must  in  various  ways  have 
been  known,  that  we  cani^t  think 
it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit. 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points 
are  contained  in  the  annexed  depo- 
sitions and  letters.    We  have  not 
partially  abstracted  them  in'Mhis 
report,  lest>  by  any  unintMitional 
omission,  we  might  weaken  their 
efiect;    but  we  Jiumbly  offer  t^ 
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your  majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them» 
Ibrtned  on  full  deliberation,  anfi 
pronounced  without  hesitation,  on 
the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 

We  do  nolj  however,  feel  our- 
selves, at  liberty,  much  as  we  should 
■wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here. 
Besides  the  allegations  of  the  preg- 
nancy and  delivery  of  the  princess, 
tBose  declarations,  oh  the  whole  of 
'Which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us  to  inquire  and  rev 
port,  contain,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  other  particulars  respect- 
itig  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high^ 
nesS)  such  as  must,  especially  con- 
sidering her  Exalted  rank  and  sta- 
tion, necessarily  give  occasion  to 
terj  unfavourable  interpretations. 

From  the  various  depositions 
and  proofs  annexed  to  this  report* 
particularly  from  the  examinations 
of  Robert  Bidgood,  W;illiam  Cole, 
Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle^ 
your  majesty  will  perceive  that 
several  strbne  circumstances  of  this 
description  nave  been  positively 
sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  can- 
not, in  our  judgment^  be  suspected 
efany  unfavourable  bias^  and  whose 
▼cracity,  in  this  respect-,  we  have 
seen  no  ground  to  question* 

On  the  precise  bearing  and  eA 
feet  of  the  facts  thus  appearing,  it 
is  not  for  Us  to  decide^  these  we 
submit  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  : 
but  'We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  report  on  this  part  of  the  in* 
^utry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts:  that,  as  on  the  one  hand^ 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery 
are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  dis<- 
proved,  so  on  the  other  hand  we 
thmk,  that  the  circumstances  to 
^v^ich  we  now  refer,  particularly 
tkose  stated  to  have  parsed  between 
her  royal  highness  and  .captain 
Maaby,  must  bie  credited  utitil  they 


shall  receive  some  decisive  contra* 
diction  }  and,  if  true,  are  justly  ea* 
titled  to  the  most  serious  consiidera'> 
tion. 

.We  cannot  close  this  report^ 
without  humbly  assuring  your  ma* 
jesty,  that  it  was,  on  ivery  aqcMn^ 
our  anxious  wish,  to  have  executed 
this  delicate  trusty  with  as  little  pub^ 
licity  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  possibly  allow  ^  and  we  en« 
treat  your  majesty's  permission  to 
express  our  full  persuasion,  that  i^ 
this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the 
failure  is  not  imputable  to  any 
thing  unnecessarily  said  or  idone 
by  us. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  sub^ 
mitted  to  your  majesty^ 
(Signed)        erskine, 

SPENCER, 
GRENVILIiE, 
July  H,  i906i    ELLKNBOROVGN* 

A  true  copy, 

(J.  Becket.) 

Blackheath^  Ju^Ai,  1806. 
Sire,— With  the  deepest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  your  majesty,  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  acknow* 
ledge  having  received,  as  yesterday 
only,  the  report  from  the  lords  com* 
missi6ners,  which  was  dated  from 
the  14th  of  July.  It  was  brought 
by  lord  Erskine's  footman,  directed 
to  vhe  princess  of  Wales  \  besides 
a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of 
which  were,  that  lord  Erskine  sent 
the  evidences  and  report  by  com<« 
mands  of  his  majesty.  1  had  rea^ 
son  to  flatter  myself  that  the  lords 
commissioners  would  not  have 
given  in  the  report,  before  they  had 
been  properly  informed  ef  various  . 
circumstances,  which  must  for  a 
feeling,  and  delicate»minded  wo-> 
man,  be  very  unpleasant;  to  have 
spread,  without  having  the  means 
to  exculpate  herself.  But  I  can 
(N2)  lA 
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in  the  face  of  the  almighty  assure 
your  majesty  that  your  daughter- 
in-law  is  iniircent,'  and  her  conduct 
unquesiio'-.able ;  free  from  all  ihe  in- 
decorums, and  improprieties,  which 
are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by 
the  lords  commissiouers,  upon  the 
evidence  of  persons,  who  speak  as 
falsely  as  sir  John  and  lady  Dou- 
glas themselves.  Your  majesty 
can  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  give  the  most  solemn  denial  in 
yny  power  to  all  the  scandalous 
stories  of  Bidgood,  and  Cole ;  to 
make  my  conduct  be  cleared  -in 
the  most  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
tranquillity  of  your  majesty,  for 
the  honour  of  your  illustrious  fa- 
mily, and  the  gratification  of  your 
afflicted  daughter-in-law.  In  the 
znean  time  1  can  safely  trust  your 
^najesty's  gracious  justice  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  commissioners  have 
given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories 
charged  against  me,  was  taken  be- 
hind my  back,  without  my  having 
any  opportunity  to  contradict  or 
explain  any  thing,  or  even  to  point 
out  those  persons,  who  might  have 
been  called,  to  prove  the  little 
clredit  which -was  due  to  some  of 
the  wi messes,  from  theh*  connection 
with  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas; 
and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts 
of  the  evidence,  which  could  have 
been  completely  contradicted.  Oh ! 

fracious  king,  I  now  look  for  that 
appy  moment,  when  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  again  before  your 
tnajesty's  eyes,  and  receive  once 
more  the  assurance  from  your  ma- 
jesty *s  own  mouth  that  I  have  your 
gracious  protection  ;  and  that  you 
will  nor  discard  me  from  your 
friendship,  of  which  your  majesty 
has  been  so  condescending  to  give 
me  so  many  marks  of  kindness ; 
and  which  must  be  my  only  sup* 


port,  and  my  only  consolation,  in 
this  country.     I  remain  with  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  esteem,  vene* 
ration,  and  unfeigned  attachment. 
Sire, 
-  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful » 
submissive,  and  humble 
daughter-in4aw  and  subjeqt* 
(Signed)     Caroline* 

To  the  king. 

jfug.  17,  1806. 

Sirei— Upon  receiving  the  copy 
of  the  report,  made  to  your  ma- 
jesty, by  the  commissioners,  ap- 
pr^inted  to  inquire  into  certain 
charges  against  my  conduct,  I  lost 
no  time,  in  returning  to  your  ma- 
jesty, my  heartfelt  thanks,  for  your 
majesty's  goodness  in  commanding 
that  copy  to  be  communicated  to 
n»e. 

I  wanted  no  adviser,  but  my  own 
lieart,  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  protection  which 
I  have  uniformly  received  from 
your  majesty.  I  needed  no  cau- 
tion or  reserve,  in  expressing  my 
confident  reliance,  tliat  that  kind* 
ness  and  protection  would  not  be 
withdrawn  from  me,  on  this  trying 
occasion ;  and  that  your  majesty's 
justice  would  not  suffer  your  mind 
to  be  affected,  to  my  disadvantages 
by  any  part  of  a  report,  founded 
upon  partial  evidence,  taken  in  my 
absence,  u;^n  charges,  not  yet  com« 
municated  to  me,  until  your  ma- 
jesty had  heard,  what  might  be 
alleged,  in  my  behalf,  in  answer 
to  it.  But  your  majesty  will  not 
be  surprised,  nor  displeased,  that  I* 
a  woman,  a  stranger  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  your  majesty's  kinf^* 
dom,  under  charges,  aimedt  on* 
ginally,  at  my  lile,  and  bonboTf 
diould  hesitate  to  determiney  in 
what  manner  I  ought  to  act»  even 
under  the  present  circumstance^ 
wixh  respect  to  such  accusationsv 
withonc 
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ivithoiit  the  assistance  of  advice  ia 
vhich  I  could  confide.  And  I  have 
had  submitted  to  me  the  following 
obsenrationsy  respecting  the  copies 
of  the  papers  with  which  I  have 
been  furnished.  .  And  I  humbly 
solicit  from  your  majesty's  gracious 
condescension  and  justice,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  requests,  which 
arise  out  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  me,  that  these  copies  of 
the  report,  and  of  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  have  come  unauthenti- 
cated  by  the  signature  of  any  per- 
son, high,  or  low,  whose  veracity, 
or  even  accuracy,  is  pledged  for 
their  correctness,  or  to  whom  re- 
sort might  be  had,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  hereafter,  to  establish, 
that  these  papers  are  correct  copies 
of  the  originals.  I  am  far  from  in- 
sinuating that  the  want  of  such  at- 
testations was  intentional.  No 
doubt  it  was  omitted  through  in- 
advertence ;  but  its  importance  is 
particularly  confirmed  by  the  state, 
m  which  the  copy  of  Mrs.  Lisle's 
examination  has  been  transmitted 
to  me.  For  in  the  third  page  of 
that  -examination  there  have  been 
two  erasures;  on  one  of  which, 
some  words  have  been,  subsequently, 
introdaced  apparently  in  a  diffe- 
rent hand -writing  from  the  body  of 
the  examination ;  and  tlie  passage 
as  ic  stands,  is  probably  incorrect, 
hecatise  the  phrase  is  unintelligible. 
And  this  occurs  in  an  important 
part  of  her  examination. 

The  humble,  but  earnest  request, 
which  I  have  to  make  to  your  ma- 
jesty, which  is  suggested  by  this  ob- 
servation, is,  that  your  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect, that  the  report,  and  the  papers  . 
which  accompany  it,  and  which, 
for  that  purpose^  I  venture  to  trans- 
mit to  yonr  majesty  with  this  let-- 
ter,  may  be  examined,  and  then 


returned  to  me,  authenticated  as 
correct,  under  the  signature  of  somt . 
person,  who,  having  attested  their 
accuracy,  may  be  able  to  prove  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  beea 
observed  to  me,  that  the  report 
proceeds,  by  refereJKe  to  certain 
written  declarations,  which  the 
commissioners  describe  as  the  ne» 
cessary  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  contain,  as  I 
presume,  the  charge  or  informatioa 
against  my  conduct.  Yet  copies  of 
these  written  declarations  have  not 
been  given  to  me.  They  are  da* 
scribed  indeed,  in  the  report,  as 
consisting  in  certain  statements,  re- 
specting my  conduct,  imputing  not 
only,  gross  impropriety  of  beha- 
viour, out  expressly  asserting  facts 
of  the  most  confirmed,  and  aban- 
doned criminality^  for  which,  i^ 
true,  my  life  might  be  forfeited. 
These  are  stated  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  declarations  from  other 
persons,  who,  though  not  speaking 
to  the  same  facu,  h^d  related  other 
particulars,  in  themselves  extremely 
suspicious,  and  still  more  so,  as 
connected  with  the  assertions  al- 
ready mentioned. 

On  this,  it  is  observed  to  me, 
that  it  is  most  imporunt  that  I 
should  know  the  extent,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  charges  or  infor- 
mations against  me,  and  by  what 
accusers  tbey  have  been  made; 
whether  I  am  answering  the  charges 
of  one  set  of  accusers,  or  more. 
Whether  the  authors  of  the  original 
declarations,  who  may  be  collected 
from  the  report  to  be  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas,  are  my  only  accu- 
sers; and  the  declarations  whicli 
are  said  to  have  followed,  are  the 
declarations  of  persons  adduced 
as  witnesses  by  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  to  condrm  their  accusa- 
tion ;  or  whether  such  declarations 
ate  the  charges  of  persons,  who 
(N  3)  have 
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have  made  themselves  also»  the  au- 
thors pf  distinct  accusations  against 
.'me. 

The  requests,  which,  I  humbly 
hope,  your  majesty  will  think  rea- 
sonable, and  just  to  gjant,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  these  fur- 
ther observations  are, 
'  Firiii  That  your  majesty  would 
be,  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that 
i  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
these  declarations ;  and,  if  they  are 
rightly  described  in  the  report,  as 
the  necessary  foundation  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners, 
jour  majesty  could  not,  I  am  per- 
'suaded,  but  have  graciously  in- 
tended, in  directing  that  I  should 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  die  re- 
port, that  I  should  also  see  this  es- 
.sential  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
foundation  on  whicn  it  rests. 

^ccotuifyy  That  I  may  be  informed 
whether  I  havfe  one  or  more,  and 
how  many  accusers ;  and  who  they 
are;  as  die  "VEeight  and  credit  of 
the  accusation  cannot  but  be  much 
aflfected  by  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  originates. 

T5wri^,  That  I  may  be  informed 
of  the  time  when  the  declarations 
T'ere  made.  For  the  weight  and 
credit  of  the  accusation  ifiust,  also, 
be  ipuch  affected,  by  the  length  of 
time,  which  siy  accusers  may  have 
been  contented  to  have  been  the 
silent  depositories  of  diose  heavy 
matters  of  guilt,  and  charge ;  and, 

LasifytTh^t  your  majesty's  good- 
ness ^11  siecure  to  me  a  speedy 
return  of  these  papers,  accom* 
panied,  I  trust,  with  the  further  in- 
formation which  I  have  solicited ; 
but  at  all  events  a  speedy  reium  of 
them.  And  your  majesty  will  see, 
that  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  I 
make  this  last  request,  when  yopr 
^majesty  is  informed,  that  though 
the  report  appears  to  ^  have  been 
faade  upon  the  14th  o£  July»  yet  it 


was  not  sent  to  me,  tilVthe  11th  of 
the  present  month.  A  similar  de« 
lay,  I  should,  of  all  thmgs,  deplore. 
For  it  is  with  reluctance,  that  I 
yield  to  those  suggestions,  which 
have  induced  me  to  lay,  these  my 
humble  requests,  before  your  mair 
jesty,  since  they  must,  at  all  events, 
m  some  degree,  delay  the  arrival 
of  that  moment,  to  which,  I  look 
forward,  with  so  earnest  and  eager 
an  impatience ;  when  I  confidently 
feel,  I  shall  completely  satisfy  your 
majesty,  that  the  whole  of  these 
charges  are  alike  unfounded ;  and 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  conspiracy 
against  me.  Your  majesty,  so 
satisfied,  will,  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
be  as  anxious  as  myself,  to  secure 
to  me  that  redress,  which  the  laws 
of  your  kingdom  (administering^ 
under  your  majesty's  just  dispensa^. 
tion,  equal  protection,  and  juslice^ 
to  every  description  of  your  ma- 
jesty's subjects,)  are  prepared  to 
afford  to  those  who  are  so  deeply 
injured  as  I  have  been.  That  I 
have  in  this  case  the  strongest  claim 
to  your  majesty's  justice,  I  am 
confident  I  shall  prove ;  but  I  can- 
not, as  I  am  advised,  so  satisfactOr 
rily  establish  thal^  claim,  till  your 
majesty's  goodness  shall  have  di- 
rected me,  to  be  furnished  with  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  actual 
charges  against  me,  and  that  addU 
tional  information,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  letter  most  humbly^^ 
yet  earnestly,  to  implore, 
I  am,  sire. 
Your  majesty's  most  dutiful^ 
st^bmissive,  and  humble 
da  ughter-in-ila  w, 
McinU^rueJ^ou^e^  (Signed)  C.  Pk 
To  the  king, 

MMtagu0'iausgf  Du.  8, 1806. 
Sire,— ^I  trust  your  majesty,  who 
knows  my  constant  affection,  loyal- 
ty, and  ixkijf  mi  the  sun^  con^- 
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dence  with  which  I  readil7  repose 
mj  honour,  my  character,  my  hap* 
piness  in  your  majesty^s  hands,  will 
not  think  me  guilty  of  any  disre- 
spectful or  unuuteous  impatience, 
when  I  thus  again  address  myself 
to  your  royal  grace  and  justice. 

It  is,  sire,  nine  weeks  to-day, 
since  my  counsel  presented  to  the 
lord  high  chancellor  my  letter  to 
your  majesty,  containing  my  obser^ 
rations,  mvindicatioc  of  my  honour  , 
and  innocence,  upon  the  report, 
presented  to  your  majesty  by  the 
commissioners,  who  had  been  ap'- 
pointed  to  examine  into  my  con- 
duct. The  lord  chancellor  inform- 
ed my  counsel,  that  the  letter  should 
be  conveyed  to  your  majesty  on 
that  very  day;  and  further,  was 
pleased,  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  afterwards,  to.  communicate 
to  my  solicitor,  that  your  majesty 
had  read  my  letter,  and  that  it  had 
been  transmitted  to  his  lordship 
with  jdirections  that  it  sliould  be 
copied  for  the  commissioners,  and 
that  when  such  copy  had  been 
taken,  the  original  should  be  re- 
turned to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  own  gracious  and 
royal  mind  will  easUy  conceive 
what  must  have  been  my  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  I  have 
been  fondly  indulging  in  the  hope, 
that  every  day,  as  it  passed,  would 
bring  me  the  happy  tidings,  that 
your  majesty  was  satisfied  of  my 
'  innocence ;  and  convinced  of  the 
unfounded  malice  of  my  enemies, 
in  every  part  of  their  charge.  Nine 
long  weeks  of  daily  expectation  and 
suspense  have  new  elapsed  }  and 
they  have  brought  me  nothing  but 
disappointment,  I  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  doing,  or  what  is  in- 
tended upon  tills  subject.  Your 
majesty^s  goodness  will  therefore 
pardon  me^  if  in  the  step  which  I 


now  take,  I  act  upon  a  mistaken 
conjecture  with  respect  to  the  fact. 
But  from  the  lord  chancellor's  com- 
munication to  my  solicitor,  and 
from  the  time  which  has  elapsed, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  your 
majesty  had  directed  the  copy  of 
my  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  (;Qm- 
missioners,  requiring  tlieir  advice 
upon  the  subject;  and,  possibly, 
dieir  official  occupations,  and  their 
other  duties  to  the  state,  may  not 
have,  as  yet,  allowed  diem  the 
opportunity  of  attending  to  it.  But 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
observe  that,  however  excusable 
this  delay  may  be  on  their  parts, 
yet  it  operates  most  injuriously 
upon  me ;  my  feelings  are  severely 
tortured  by  the  suspense,  ^ile  my 
character  is  sinking  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public 

It  is  known  that  a  report^  though 
acquitting  me  of  crime,  yet  im- 
puting matters  highly  disreputable 
to  my  honour,  has  been  made  to 
your  majesty  ;— that  that  report 
has  been  communicated  to  me  ;— 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
it ;  and  that  I  still  remain,  at  the 
end  of  nine  weeks  from  the  de- 
livery of  my  answer,  unacquainted 
with  the  judgment  which  is  formed 
upon  it.  Alay  I  be  permitted  to 
observe  upon  the  extreme  prejudice 
which  this  delay,  however  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  numerous  im- 
portant occimations  of  the  commis- 
sioners, produces  to  my  honour? 
The  world,  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  the  facts,  begin 
to  infer  my  guilt  from  it.  I  feel 
myself  already  sinking,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  majesty's  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  what  remains  to  me  of 
jfny  own  family ,  into  (a  state  into- 
lerable to  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
purity  and  innocence)  a  state  in 
which  my  honour  apj^ars  at  least 
equivocal  and  my  virtue  is  su- 
(N4)  spectcd. 
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spected.  From  this  state  I  humblj 
entreat  your  majestj  to  perceive 
that  I  can  have  no  hope  of  being 
restored,  until  either  your  majesty's 
favourable  opinion  shall  be  graci- 
ously notified  to  the  world,  by  re- 
ceiving me  again  into  the  royal 
presence,  or  until  the  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  facts  shall  expose  the 
malice  of  my  accusers,  and  do  away 
every  possible  ground  for  unfavour- 
able inference  and  conjecture. 

The  various  calamities  wiih  which 
it  has  pleased  God  of  late  to  afHict 
me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear, 
and  I  trust  I  have  borne,  with  hum- 
ble resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
Bot  the  effect  of  tins  infamous 
charge,  and  the  delay  which  has 
suspended  its  final  termination,  by 
depriving  me  of  the  consolation 
which  I  should  have  received  from 
your  majesty's  presence  and  kind- 
ness, have  given  a  heavy  addition 
to  them  all  5  and  surely  my  bitter- 
est enemies  could  hardly  wish  that 
they  bhould  be  increased.  But  on 
this  topic,  as  possibly  not  much 
affecting  the  justice,  though  it  does 
the  hardship,  of  my  case,  I  forbear 
to  dwell. 

Your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  recollect,  that  an  occa- 
sion of  assembling  the  royal  family 
»nd  yoiif  subjects,  in  dutiful  and 
happy  commewioracion  of  her  ma- 
"esty's  birth-day,  is"  now  near  at 
aand.  If  the  increased  occupatioiis 
which  the  approach  of  parliament 
may  occasion,  or  any  other  cause, 
$hould  prevent  the  commissioners 
from  enabling  your  majesty  to  com- 
muiiicate  your  pkasure  to  me  be* 
fore  that  tin^e ;  the  world  will  in- 
fallibly conoludf,  (In  their  present 
state  of  ignorance,)  that  my  answer 
must  have  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  infamous  charges  have 
been  thought  to  be  but  too  true. 

These  cousideratious,  sirei  wiii^  I 
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trust,  in  yonr  fnajestj's  gracioos 
opinion,  rescue  this  address  firom 
all  imputation  of  impatience.  For* 
your  majesty's  sense  of  honourable 
feeling  will  naturally  suggest,  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  that  I,  con* 
scious  of  my  own  innocence,  and 
believing  that  the  malice  of  my 
enemies  has  been  completely,  de- 
tected, can,  without  abandoning  all 
regard  to  my  interests,  my  happU 
ness,  and  mf  honour,  possibly  be 
contented  to  perceive  the  approach 
of  such  utter  ruin  to  my  character, 
and  yet  wait,  with  patience,  and  in 
silence,  till  it  overwhelms  me.  I 
therefore  take  this  liberty  of  throw-, 
ing  myself  again  at  your  majesty's 
feet,  and  entreating  and  imploring^ 
of  your  majesty's  goodness  and  jus- 
tice, in  pity  for  my  miseries,  which 
this  delay  so  severely  aggravates, 
and  injustice  to  my  innocence  and 
character,  to  urge  the  commission- 
ers to  an  early  communication  of 
their  advce. 

To  save .  your  majesty  and  the 
commissioners  all  unnecessary  trou«^ 
ble,  as  well  as  to  obviate  all  proba- 
bility of  further  delay,  I  have  di- 
rected a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to 
be  prepared,  and  have  si^t  one 
copy  of  it  through  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  another  through  cc^onel 
Taylor,  to  your  majesty. 
I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)     C.  P. 

To  the  king* 

Jan.  28,  1807- 
,  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  ho-r 
nour  to  present  his  most  humble 
duty  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
to  transmit  to  her  royal  highness 
the  accompanying  message  from 
the  king;  which  her  royal  highness 
.will  observe,  he  has  his  majesty's 
commiinds  to  communicate  lo  her 
royal  highness. 

I'he  lord  cliancellor  would  have 

done  himself  the  honour  to  have 

.  waite<l 
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waited  personally  upoii  her  royal 
highness,  and  have  delivered  it  him- 
self ;  but  he  considered  the  sending 
it  sealed,  as  more  respectful  and 
acceptable  to  her  royal  highness. 
The  lord  chancellor  received  the 
original  paper  from  the  king  yes- 
terday, and  made  the  copy  now  sent 
in  his  own  hand. 

To  her  rtyal  highness  the 
princess  tf  Wales. 

The  king  having  referred  to  his 
confidential  servants  the  proceeding 
and  papers  relative  to  the  written 
declarations,  which  had  been  before 
his  majesty,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  has  been 
apprized  by  them,  that,  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  exami- 
nations taken  on  the  subject,  and 
of  the  observations  and  affidavits 
brought  forward  by  the  princess  of 
"Wales's  legal  advisers,  they  agree 
in  the  opinions,  submitted   to  his 
fnajesty  in  the  original  rep6rt  of  the 
four  lords,  by  whom  his  majesty  di- 
rected that  the  matter   should  in 
the  first  instance  be  inquired  into  ; 
and  that,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  business,  upon  a  mature  and 
deliberate  view  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  in   all  its   parts   and 
bearings,  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  do  not  warrant 
their  advising  that  any  further  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  business  by' 
his  majesty's  government,  or  any 
»   other  proceedings  instituted  npon 
it,  «xcept  such  only  as  his  majesty's 
law  servants,  may,  on  reference  to 
them,  think  fit  to  recommend,  for 
the  prosecution  of  lady  Douglas, 
on  tliose  parts  of  her  depositions 
•which  may  appeaf  to  them  to  be 
jasfly  liable  thereto.    . 

In  this  situation,  his  majesty  is 
advised,  that  it  is  n6  longer  neces- 
sary for  him  to  decline  receiving  the 
princess  into  his  royal  presence. 


The  king  sees,  with  great  satis* 
faction,  the  agreement  of  his  con- 
fidential servants,  in  the  decided  ' 
opinion  expressed  by  the  four  lords, 
upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tions of  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
brought  forward  against  the  prin- 
cess by  lady  Douglas. 

On  the  other  matters  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the 
king  is  advised  that  none  of  the 
facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preli- 
minary examinations,  carried  on  in 
the  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
can  be  considered  as  legally  or  con- 
clusively established.    But  in  those 
examinations,  and  even  in  the  an- 
swer drawn  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cess  by  her  legal  advisers,  there 
have    appeared    circumstances    of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  princess, 
which  his  majesty  never  could  re- 
gard but  with  serious  concern.  The 
elevated  rank   which  the  princess 
holds  in  this  country,  and  the  rela- 
tioji  in  which  she  stands  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  royal  family,  must  al- 
ways deeply  involve  both  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  and  the  personal 
feelings  of  his  majesty,  in  the*  pro- 
priety and  correctness  of  her  con- 
duct.     And    his  majesty  cannot 
therefore  forbear  to  express  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  business,  his  de- 
sire and  expectation,  that  such  a 
conduct  may  in  Future  be  observed 
by  the  princess,  as^iay  fully  justify 
those  maVks  of  paternal  regard  and 
affection,  which  the   king  always 
wishes  to  shew  to  every  part  of  his 
royal  family. 

His  majesty  has  directed  that 
this  message  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  princess  of  Wales,  by  his 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  copies  of 
the  proceedings,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  should  also 
be  communicated  to  his  dearly  be- 
loved son  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Montague* 
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Mont^gUB'iouu,  Jan.  29^  1807. 
Sire,«v-I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
^he  receipt  of  the  paper,  which^  by 
your  majesty's  directiony  was  yes- 
teriiiay  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
iord  chancellor,  and  to  express  the 
unfeigned  happiness,  which  I  have 
derived  from  one  part  of  it«  I 
mean  that  which  infontis  me  that 

Jour  majesty's  confidential  servants 
aye  at  length  t)iought  proper  to 
communicate  to  your  majesty  their 
advice,  **  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  your  majesty  to  decline  re- 
ceiving me  into  vour  royal  pre* 
$ence.*'  And  I  tnerefore  humbly  * 
hope  that  your  majesty^  will  be  gra- 
cioi^sly  pleased  to  receive,  with  fa- 
vour, the  coipmunication  of  my  in- 
^^ntion  to  avail  myself,  with  your 
majesty's  permission,  of  that  advice, 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon 
your  majesty  on  Monday  next,  if 
that  day  should  not  be  inconvenient; 
when  I  hope  again  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  throwing  myself,  in  filial 
duty  and  afiection,  at  your  majes- 
ty's feet. 

Your  majesty  will  easily  conceive 
that  I  reluctantly  name  so  distant  s^ 
day  as  Monday,  but  I  do  not  feel 
inyself  suflSciently  recovered  from 
the  measles,  to  venture  upon  so 
long  a  drive  at  an  earlier   day. 
Feeling,  however,  very  anxious  to 
receive  again  as  soon  as  possible 
that  blessing,  of  which  I  have  been 
80  long  deprived,  if  that  day  should 
happen  to  be  in  juiy  degree  incon- 
venient, I  humbly  entreat  ^d  im- 
.  plore  your  majesty's  most  gracious 
and    paterns^l  gd^odness,  to  iiame 
some  other  day,  as  early  a^  pos- 
^ble,  for  that  purpose. 
I  am,  &c« 
(Signed)     C.  P. 
To  tie  img. 

Windsor  Castkf  Jan.  29,  1807. 
The  king  has  this  moment  re- 


ceived the  princes$  of  Wales's  let* 
ter,  in  which  she  intimates  her  in- 
tention of  coming  to  Windsor  on 
Monday  next ;  and  his  majesty, 
wishing  not  to  put  the  princess  to 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  this 
place  so  immediately  after  her  ill- 
pess«  hastens  to  acquaint  her  that  be 
shall  prefer  to  receive  her  in  Lon- 
don upon  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
ensuing  Veek,  which  will  also  better 
suit  his  majesty,  and  of  which  he 
V^U  not  fail  to  to  apprize  the  prin- 
cess. 

(Signed)     Gko&os  R, 
To  ibi  frincess  of  IVales* 

Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  10,  1807- 
As  the  princess  of  Wales  may- 
have  been  led  to  expect,  from  the 
king's  letter  to  iier,  that  he  would 
^x.  an  early  day  for  seeing  her,  hts 
majesty  thinks  it  right  to  acquaint 
her,  that  the  prince  of  Wales>  upon 
receiving  the  several  documents 
which  the  king  directed  hi^  cabinet 
to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  formal 
communication  to  him,  ef  his  in- 
tention to  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  his  lawyers ;  accompanied  by  a 
request,  that  his  majesty  would  sus-> 
pend  any  further  steps  in  the  busi- 
ness, until  the  prince  of .  Wales 
should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  hinx 
the  statement  which  he  proposed  to 
make.  *  The  king  therefore  con^^ 
siders  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
defer  naming  a  day  to  the  princess 
of  Wales,  until  the  further  result  of 
the  prince's  intention  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  him. 

(Signed)    George  R« 
fo  tbeprinceis  of  Waiet. 

Montqgve'house,  Feb.  12,  1807* 
Sire, — I  received  yesterday,  an<i| 
^th  inexpressible  pain,  your  majes- 
ty's last  communication.  The  duty 
of  stating,  in  a  representation  to 
your  ipajesty,  the  varioiis  groionds 
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i^pon  which  I  feel  the  haiKlship  of 
my  case,  and  upon  which  I  confi- 
dently think  that,  upon  a  review  of 
It,  your  majesty  will  be  disposed  to 
recsd  your  last  determinationy  is  a 
duty  I  owe  to  myself:  and  I  can^ 
not  forbe4ry  at  the  moment  when  I 
^cknowle<]ge  your  majesty's  letter, 
to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  ( 
propose  to  execute  that  duty  with^ 
out  delay. 

After  having  suffered  the  punish-* 
ment  of  banishment  from  your  ma* 
jebty's  presenf:e  for  seven  months, 
pending  an  inquiry  which  your  ma- 
jesty had  directed,  into  my  conr 
duct,  a^ecting  both  my  me  and 
my  honour  ;— after  that  inquiry 
had,  at  length,  terminated  in  the 
gdvice  of  your  majesty's  confiden- 
tial and  sworn  servants,  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  your 
majesty's  declining  to  receive  me ; 
r— if  after  your  majesty's  gracious 
communication,  which  led  me  to 
rest  assured  that  your  majesty 
would  appoint  an  early  day  to  re<» 
peive  me;-— if  after  all  this,  by  a 
renewed  application  on  the  part  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  upon  whose 
communication  the  first  inquiry  bad 
been  directed,  I  now  find  that  that 
punishment,  which  has  been  in- 
flicted, pending  a  seven  months  in<» 
quiry  before  the  determination, 
rfiould,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
your  majesty's  servants,  be  conti- 
nued after  that  determination,  to 
await  the  result  of  some  new  pro- 
ceeding, to  be  suggested  by  the 
Jawyers  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  it 
is  impossible  that  1  can  fail  to  assert 
to  your  majesty,  with  the  effect  due 
to  truth,  that  I  am,  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  my  innocence,  and  with 
a  strong  sense  of  my  unmerited  suf- 
^  ferings. 

Your  majesty's  much  injured 
fuWeci  and  daughter-in-law,   C.P. 


M<mi(^ue^b<m$et  Feb.  16, 1807. 
Sire,— By  my  short  letter  to  your 
majesty  of  the  12th  instant,  in  an- 
swer to  your  majesty^s  comn^pnica- 
tion  of  the  10th,  I  notified  my  in- 
tention of  representing  to  your  ma- 
jesty the  various  grounds,  on  which 
I  felt  the  harduiip  of  my  case  \ 
and  a  review  of  which,  I  confi- 
dently hoped,  would  dispose  your 
majesty  to  recal'your  determination 
to  adjourn,  to  an  indefinite  period, 
my  reception  into  your  royal  pre* 
sences  a  determination,  which,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  pain  which 
it  brought  ^long  with  it,  affected 
me  with  the  disappointment  of 
hopes  which  I  had  fondly  cherished 
yrich  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
because  they  rested  on  your  majes- 
ty's gracious  assurance. 

Independei^ly,  however,  of  that 
communication  from  your  majesty, 
1  should  have  felt  myself  bound  to 
have  troubled  your  majesty  with 
mucli  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
letter. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  paper 
which,  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mands, was  transmitted  to  me  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  28th  of 
last  month,  and  which  communi- 
cated to  me  the  joyful  injtellieence, 
that  your  majesty  was  <<advised» 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
you  to  decline  receiving  me  into 
your  royal  presence,"  I  conceived 
myself^ecessarily  called  upon  to 
send  an  immediate  answer  to  so 
much  of  it  as  respected  that  intelli- 
gence. I  could  not  wait  the  time 
which  it  would  have  required  to 
state  those  observations,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  refrain 
from  making  at  some  period,  upon 
the.  other  important  particulars 
which  that  paper  contained.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  answered  it  immedi- 
ately ;  and  as  your  majesty's  gra- 
cious and  instant  reply  of  last 
Thursday 
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Thursday  fortnight  announced  to 
me  yout  pleasure  that  I  should  be ' 
received  by  your  majesty  on  a  day 
subsequent  to  tlie  then  ensuing 
week,  I  was  led  most  confidently 
to  assure  myself  that  the  last  week 
would  not  have  passed  without  my 
havinc;  received  that  satisfaction.  I 
dieretore  determined  to  wait  in 
patience,  without  further  intrusion 
tipen  your  majesty,  till  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  guarding 
myself  from  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  by  personally  ex- 
plaining to  your  majesty,  that, 
whatever  observations  I  had  to 
make  upon  the  paper  so  communi- 
cated to  me  on  the  28th  ult.,  and 
whatever  complaints  respecting  the 
delay,  and  the  many  cruel  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  against 
me,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  in 
which  they  were  at  length  left  by 
that  last  communication,  they  were 
observations  and  complaints  which 
affected  those  only,  under  whose 
advice  your  majesty  had  acted,  and 
were  not,  in  any  degree,  intended 
to  intimate  even  the  most  distant 
insinuation  j\gainst  your  majesty's 
justice  or  kindness. 

That  paper  established  the  opi- 
nion, which  I  certainly  had  ever 
confidently  entertained,  but  the 
justness  of  which  I  had  not  before 
any.  document  to  establish,  that 
your  majesty  had,  from  ftie  first, 
deemed  this  proceeding  a  high  and 
important  matter  of  state,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty had  not  felt  yourself  at  liberty 
to  trust  to. your  own  generous  feel- 
ings, and  to  •  your  own  royal  and 
gracious  judgment.  I  never  did 
believe  drat  the  cruel  state  of  anx- 
iety in  which  I  had  been  kept  ever 
since  the  delivery  of  my  answer, 
(for  at  least  sixteen  weeks)  could 
be  at  aU  attributable  to  your  ma- 


jesty; it  was  most  unlike  every 
thing  which  I  had  ever  experienced 
from  your  majesty's  condescensioii« 
feeling,  and  justice ;  and  I  found, 
from  that  paper,  that  it  was  to  your 
confidential  servants  I  was  to  ascribe 
the  length  of  banishment  from  your 
presence,  which  they  at  last  advised 
your  majesty  it  was  no  longer  ne* 
cessary.  should  be  continued.  I 
perceive,  therefore,  what  I  always 
believed,  that  it  was  to  them,  and 
to  them  only,  that  I  owed  the  pro* 
tracted  continuance  of  mj  suffer^ 
ings  and  of  my  disgrace ;  and  that 
your  majesty,  considering  the  whole 
of  this  proceeding  to  have  been 
instituted  and  conducted  under  the 
grave  responsibility  of  your  majes- 
ty's servants,  had  not  thought  pro* 
per  to  take  any  step  or  express  any 
opinion  upon  any  part  of  it,  but 
such  as  was  recommended  by  their 
advice.  Influenced  by  these  senti- 
ments, and  anxious  to- have  the  op- 
portunity of  conveying  them,  with 
the  overflowings  of  a  ffrateful  heart, 
to  your  majesty,  what  were  my 
sensations  of  surprise,  mortification, 
and  disappointment,  on  the  receipt 
of  your  majesty's  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.,  your  majesty  may  conceive, 
though  I  am  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
press. 

That  letter  announces  to  me, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the  seve- 
ral documents  which  your  majesty 
directed  your  cabinet  to  transmit 
to  him,  made  a  personal  communi- 
cation to  your  majesty  of  his  inten- 
tion to  put  tliem  into  the  hands  of 
his  lawyers,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
quest, that  your  majesty  would  sus- 
pend any  further  steps  in  the  busi- 
ness, until  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  your 
majesty  the  statement  which  he* 
proposed  to  make ;  and  it  also  an- 
nounces to  me  that  jx)}ir  majesty 
therefore 
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therefore 'considered  it  incumbent 
on  you  to  defer  naming  a  day. to 
me,  until  the  further  result  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  intention  should 
have  been  made  known'  to  yo^ir 
majesty. 

This  determinauan  of  your  ma- 
jesty, on  this  request  mada  by  his 
royal  highness,  I  humbly  trust  your 
majesty  will  permit  me  to  entreat 
you,  in  your  most  gracious  justice, 
to  reconsider.  Your  majesty,  I  am 
con  vincei, must  have  been  surprised 
at  the  time,  and  prevailed  upon  ty 
the  importunity  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  to  think  this  determination 
necessary,  or  your  majesty's  gene- 
rosity and  justice  would  never  have 
adopted  it.  And  if  I  can  satisfy 
your  majesty  of  the  unparalleled 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  inter- 
position of  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  feel  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence that  your  majesty  will  hasten 
to  recal  it. 

I  should  basely  be  wanting  to 
my  own  interest  and  feelings,  if  I 
did  not  .plainly  state  my  sense  of 
that  injustice  and  cruelty  ;  and  if  I 
did  not  most  loudly  complain  of  it. 
Your  majesty  will  better  perceive 
the  just  grounds  of  my  complaint, 
when  I  retrace  the  course  of  these 
proceedings  from  their  commence* 
ment. 

The  four  noble  lords,  appointed 
by  your  majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  brought  against  me,  in 
their  report  of  the  14>th  of  July 
las.t,  after  having  stated  that  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  had  laid  before  him,  the  charge 
vtinch.  was  made  against  me  by 
lady  jDouglas,  and  the  declaration 
in  support  of  it,  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing siaBser: 

« In  the  painful  9itttati0n  in  .which 
fcis  rnftl  bigj^xkw  'Visas  jplaoed  hj 


these  communications,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted 
the, only  course  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  with  propriety  be  fol- 
lowed. VVhen  informations  such  as 
these  had  been  thus  confidently  al- 
leged and  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported  ky  collateral  evidence,  ap- 
plying to  other  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  (though  going  to  a  far  less 
extent,)  one  liae  only  could  be  pur* 
sued. 

««  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to 
your  majesty,  and  of  concern  for 
the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be 
withheld  from  your  majesty,  to 
whom  more  particularly  belonged 
the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state, 
so  nearly  touching  the  honour  of 
your  majesty's  royal  family,  and, 
by  possibility,  affecting  the  succes- 
sion of  your  majesty's  crown. 

"  Your  majesty  had  been  pleased, 
on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject  in 
the  same  light.  Considering  it  as  a  ' 
matter  which,  on  every  account,  de- 
manded the  most  immediate  inves- 
tigation, your  majesty  had  thought 
fie  to  commit  into  our  hands  the 
duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, what  degree  of  credit  was 
due  to  the  information,  and  thereby 
enabling  your  majesty  to  decide 
what  further  conduct  to  adopt  re- 
specting them." 

His  royal  highness  then,  pursu- 
ing, as  tne  four  lords  say,  the  only 
.coisrscf  which  could  in  their  judg- 
ment, with  propriety,  be  pursued, 
submitted  the  matter  to  your  ma- 
jesty.—Your  majesty  directed  the 
inquiry  by  the  four  noble  lords.— 
The  four  lords  in  their  report  upon 
the  case,  justly  acquitted  me  of  all 
crime,  and  expressed  (I  will  not 
wait  now  to  say  how  unjustly  )  the 
credit  which  Uiey  gaye,  and  the 
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consequence  they  ascribed  to  other 
it)atters,  which  they  did  not,  how- 
ever,  characterize  as  amounting  to 
any  crime. — To  this  report  I  made 
my  answer. — ^That  answer,  together 
with  the  whole  proceedings,  was 
referred  by  your  majesty,  to  the 
same  four  noble  lords,  and  others 
of  your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
▼ants.  They  advised  your  majesty, 
amongst  much  other  matter,  (which 
must  oe  the  subject  of  further  ob- 
servattions)  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  why  you  should  decline 
receiving  me. 

Your  majestv  wiH  necessarily 
conceive  that  I  have  always  looked 
upon  my  banishment  from  your 
royal  presence,  as,  in  fact,  a  punish- 
ment, and  a  severe  one  too.  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  hard,  that  I 
should  have  been  su£Rsring  that  pu- 
nishment, during  the  time  that  diis . 
inquiry  has  been  pending,  while  I 
was  yet  only  under  accusation,  and, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  just  laws 
ot  your  majesty's  kingdom,  entitled 
to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent,  till 
i  was  proved  to  be  guilty!  But  I 
find  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  For  now,  when  after 
this  long  inquiry,  into  matters 
which  required  immediate  investi- 
gation, I  have  been  acquitted  of 
every  thing  which  could  call  for  my 
banishment  from  your  royal  pre- 
sence ;— after  your  majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  have  thus  expressly 
advised  your  majesty  that  they  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  any 
longer  decline  to  receive  me  into 
your  presence ; — after  your  majesty 
had  graciously  notified  to  me,  your 
determination  to  receive  me  at  an 
early  day,  his  royal  highness  inter- 
poses the  demand  of  a  new  delay ; 
desires  your  majesty  not  to  take 
any  step  ;  desires  you*  not  to  acc^ 


upon  the  advice  which  your  owA 
confidential  servants  have  given 
you,  that  you  need  no  longer  de- 
cline seeing  me;— not  to  execute 
your  intention  and  assurance,  that 
you  would  receive  me  at  an  early 
day ;— because  he  has  laid  the  do* 
cusoents"' before  his  lawyers,  and 
intends  to  prepare  a  further  state- 
ment. And  the  judgment  of  your 
majesty's  confidentiu  servants,  is^ 
as  it  were,  appealed  from  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  (whom,  fitom  thii 
time  at  least,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  assuming  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  my  accuser)  ;— -the  justice 
due  to  me  is  to  be  suspended,  while 
the  judgment  of  your  majesty's 
sworn  servants  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  my  accuser's  coun- 
sel ;  and  I,  though  acquitted  in  the 
opinion  of  your  majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants,  of  all  that  should  in* 
duce  your  majesty  to  decline  seeing 
me,  am  to  hav6  that  punishment, 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  me 
during  the  inquiry,  continued  after 
that  acquittal,  till  a  fresh  statement 
is  prepared,  to  be  again  submitted^ 
for  aught  I  know,  to.  another  in* 
quiry,  of  as  extended  a  continuance 
as  that  which  has  just  terminated. 

Can  it  be  said  mat  the  proceed-^^ 
ings  of  the  four  noble  lords,  or  of 
your  majesty's  confidential  ser* 
vants,  have  been  so  lenient  and  com 
siderate  towards  me  and  my  feeU 
ings,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
I  have  been  too  favourably  dealt 
with  by  them  ?  and  that  the  advice 
which  has  been  given  to  your  ma* 
jesty,  that  your  majesty  need  no 
longer  decline  to  receive  me,  was 
hastily  and  partially  delivered?  I 
am  confident  that  your  majesty 
must  see  the  very  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  case — that  1  have  every  rea*  • 
son  to  complain  of  the  inexplicable  . 
delay  which  so  long  withheld  that* 
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advice.    And  the  whole  character  ^ 
of  the  observations  with  which  they 
accompanied  ir,  mirks  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  they  yielded  tp 
the  necessity  of  giving  it. 

For  your  majesty's  confidential 
servants  advise  your  majesty*  *<  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you 
to  decline  receiving  me  into  yout 
royal  presence."     If  this  is  their 
opinion  and  their  advice  now,  why 
was  it  not  their  opinion  and  their 
advice  four  months  ago,  from  the 
date  of  my  answer  ?  Nay,  why  was 
it  not  their  opinion  and  advice  from 
the  date  even  ^f  the  original  re- 
port itself  ?  For  not  only  had  they 
been  in  possession  of  my  answer 
for  above  sixteen  weeitt  which  at 
least  furnished  tliem  with  all  the 
materials  on  which  this  advice  at 
length  was  given,  but  further,  your 
majesty's  confidential  servants  are 
forward  to  state,  that  after  having 
read  my  observations  and  the  affi- 
davits which  they  annexed  to  them, 
they  agree  in  the  opinions  (not  in  any 
single  opinion  upon  any  particular 
branch  of  the  case,  but  in  the  opt- 
mions  genefrally)    which   were  sub- 
mitted to  your  majesty,  in  the  ori- 
ginal report  of  the  four  lords.     If 
uierefore    (notwithstanding    their 
concurrence  in  all  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  report)  they  have  ne- 
vertheless given  to  your  majesty 
their  advice^  **  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  you  to  decline  receiv- 
ing me;'*— what  could  have  pre- 
>vented  their  t>ffering  that  advice, 
even  from  the  14th  of  July,  the 
date  of  the  original  report  itself? 
Or  what  could  have  warranted  the 
withholding  of  it,  even  for  a  single 
moment  ?     Instead,  therefore,  of 
any  trace  being  observable,  of  hasty, 
precipitate,  and  partial  determina- 
tion in  my  favour^  it  is  impossibfe 
to  interpret  their  conduct  and  their 
feaions  together  m  any  other  jsense, 


than  as  amounting  to  an  admission 
of  your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants themselves,  that  I  have,  in 
consequence  of  their  withholding 
that  advice,  been  unnecessarily  and 
cruelly  banished  from  your  royal 
presence,  from  the  14>th  of  July  to 
the  28th  of  January,  including  a 
space  of  above  six  months;  and 
the  effect  of  the  interposition  of 
the  prince,  is  to  prolong  my  suf- 
ferings, and  my  disgrace,  under  the 
same  banishment,  tp  a  period  per* 
fectly  indefinite. 

The  principle  which  will  admit 
the  effect  of  such  interposition  now, 
may  be  acted  upon  again ;  and 
the  prince  may  require  a  further 
prolongation,  upon  fresh  statements 
and  fresh  charges,  kept  back  pos- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  being  from 
time  to  time  conveniently  inter- 
posed, to  prevent  for  ever  the  ar- 
rival of  that  hour,  which,  display- 
ing to  the  world  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  unmerited  sufferings 
and  disgrace,  may  at  the  same 
time  expose  the  true  malicious  and 
unjust  quality  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  so  long  carried 
on  against  me. 

•This  unseasonable,  unjust,  and 
cruel  interposition  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, as  I  roust  ever  deem  it,  has 
prevailed  upon  your  majesty  to  re- 
call to  my  prejudice  your  gracious 
purpose  of  receiving  me,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  of  your  ser- 
vants. Do  I  then  flatter  myself 
too  much,  when  I  feel  assured  that 
myjiut  entreaty,  founded  upon  the 
reasons  which  I  urge,  and  directed 
to  counteract  only  the  effect  of  that 
unjust  interposition,  will  induce  your 
majesty  to  return  to  your  original 
determination  ? 

Restored,  however,  as  I  should 
feel  myself,  to  a  state  of  compara* 
tive  security,  as  well  as  credit,  by 
being  at  length  permitted,  upon 
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yctir  majesty's  eracious  reconside* 
ration  of  your  last  determination, 
to  have  access  to  your  majesty ; 
yet,  ijnder  ail  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  should  now  receive 
that  mark  and  confirmation  of  your 
majesty's  opinion  of  my  innocence, 
my  cl^aracter  would  not,  I  fear, 
stand  cleared  in  the  public  opinion, 
by  the  mere- fact  of  your  majesty's 
reception  of  me.  This  revocation 
of  your  majesty's  gracious  purpose 
has  Hurts;  aii  additional  cloud  about 
the  wlioYe  proceeding,  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  m  die  public  mind, 
from  this  circumstance^  so  myste- 
rious and  iso  perfectly  inexplicable, 
upon  any  grounds  which  arc  open 
tp  their  knowledge,  has  made,  and 
will  leave  so  deep  an  impression 
to-my  prejudice,  as  scarce  any  tiling 
short  of  a  public  exposure  .of  all 
that  has  passed  can  possibly  efface. 

The  publication  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings to  the  world,  then,  seems 
to  me,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, (whatever  reluctance  I  feel 
against  such  a  measure,  and  how- 
ever I  regret  the  hard  necessity 
which  drives  me  to  it,}  to  be  almost 
the  only  remaining  resource,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  honour  and 
character.  The  falsehood  of  the 
accusation  is,  by  no  means,  all  that 
yf'Al,  by  such  publicatioUf  appear 
to  the  credit  and  clearance  of  my 
character ;  but  the  course  in  which 
the  whole  proceedings  have  been 
tarried  on,  or  rather  delayed,  by 
those  to  whom  your  majesty  re- 
fen  ed  the  consideration  of  them» 
will  show  that,  whatever  measure 
of  justice  I  may  have  ultimately 
received  At  their  bands,  it  is  not  to 
be  suspected  as  arising  from  any 
merciful  and  indulgent  considera* 
tion  of  me,  of  my  feelings,  or  of 
my  case. 

It  will  be  seen  how  my  feelings 
had  been  harassed,  and  my  charac* 


ter  and  honour  exposed  by  the  de- 
lays which  have  taken  place  in  these 
proceedings :  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  existence  of  the  charge  against 
me  had  avowedly  been  known  to 
the  public  from  tfee  7th  of  June  in 
•  the  last  year — I  (say  known  to  the 
public,  because  it  was  on  that  day 
that  the  commissioners,  acting,  as 
I  am  to  suppose,  (for  so  they  state 
in  their  report)  under  the' anxious 
wish,  that  their  trust  should  be  exe- 
cuted with  as  liitle  publicity  ^» 
possible,  authorized  that  unneces* 
sary  insult  and  outrage  upon  me, 
as  I  must  always  consider  it,  vdiicfa, 
however  intended,  gave  the  utmost 
publicity  and  exposure  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  these  charges — I  mean  the 
sending  fwo  attoruies,  ann^d  with 
tlieir  lordships'  warrant,  to  my 
house,  to  bring  before  them,  at 
once,  about  one  half  of  my  house- 
hold for  examination.  The  idea  of 
privacy,  after  an  act  so  mnqh  cal- 
ciliated,  from  tlie  extraordinary. 
Mature  of  it,  to  excite  the  greatest 
attention  and  surprise,  your  ma- 
jesty  must  feel  to  have  been  impos* 
sible  and  absurd;  for  a^  attempt 
at  secrecy,  mystery,  and  conceal- 
ment, on  my  part,  could,  under 
such  circumstan^ces,  only  have  beea 
construed  into  the  Fesufulness  o£ 
guilt. 

It  will  appear  also,  that  from 
that  time,  I  heard  nothing  authea- 
tically  upon  the  subject  till  the  11  di 
of  August,  when  I  was  furnished^ 
by  your  majesty's  commands,  with 
the  report.  The  several  papers 
necessary  to  my  understanding  tb^, 
whole  of  these  charges,  in  the  an* 
thentic  state  in  which  your  majesty 
thought  it  proper,  graciously  to  di<» 
rect  ttiat  I  should  tere  them,  wece 
cot  delivered  to  me  till  ibe  begiiir 
ning  of  September.  My  answer  to 
these  various  diarges,  tbough  the 
FhQte  »ibjea  «f  tSsm  «ras  mw  tm 
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those  whose  advice  I  had  recourse 
to,  long  as  that  answer  was  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  be,  was  delivered 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  be  for- 
warded to  your  majesty,  by  the  6th 
nf  October ;  and^  from  the  6tb  of 
October  to  the  28th  of  January,  I 
was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
effect  of  that  answer.  Not  only 
will  all  this  delay  be  apparent,  but 
it  wijl  be  generally  shown  to  the 
world  how  your  majesty's  servants 
had,  in  this  important  business, 
treated  your  daugbter-in-kiw,  the 
princess  of  Wales  $  and  what  mea- 
sure of  justice  she,  a  female  and  a 
stranger  in  your  land»  h^s  experi- 
enced at  their  hands. 

Undoubtedly  against  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  1  have  ^ver  felt,  and  still 
feel,  an  almost  invincible  repug- 
nance. Every  sentiment  of  de*. 
licacy,  with  which  a  female  mind 
must  shrink  from  the  act  of  bring- 
ing before  the  public  such  charges, 
however  conscious  of  tiieir  scandal 
and  falsity^  and  however  clearly 
that  scandal  and  falsity  may  be 
manifested  by  the  answer  to  those 
charges; — the  respect  still  due 
from  me,  to  persons  employed  in 
authority  und^r  your  majesty,  how- 
ever little  respect  I  may  havij  re- 
ceived  from  them : — my  duty  to 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales  J — ^my  regard  for  all  the 
tnembers  of  your  augu!:t  family ;— • 
my  esteem,  my  duty,  my  gratitude 
to  your  majesty,— -my  afifectionate 
jgratitude  for  all  the  paternal  kind- 
uess  which  I  have  ever  experienced 
from  you  ;-*-my  anxiety,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  any  of. 
fence  or  displeasure  to  your  mar 
-jesiy,  but  also  to  fly  from  every 
4)ccasion  of  creating  the  slightest 
sentiment  of  uneasiness  in  the  mind 
ipf  your  majesty,  whose  happiness 
If  would  be  the  pride  and^  pleasure 
pf  my  life  ^  {:oDJBulf:  and  to  prov 


^  mote ;  *  all  these  various  santimenta 
'have  compelled  me  to  submit,  a^ 
long  as  human  forbearance  could 
endure^  to  all  the  unfavourable  in- 
ferences which  were  through  this 
delay  daily  increasing  in  the  public 
Wnd.  What  the  strength  and  eSir 
cacy  of  these  motives  have  been, 
your  majesty  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  feel,  when  you  are  pleased,  gra-* 
ciously,  to  consider  how  long  I  have 
been  contented  to  suffer  those  8U« 
sptcions  to  exist  against  my  inno* 
cence,  which  the  bringing  before 
the  public  of  my  accusation  an4 
my  defence  to  it,  would  so  indis- 
putably and  immediately  have  dis* 
pelled. 

The  measure,  however,  of  makin  j; 
these  proceedings  public,  whatever 
mode  I  can  ^opt  (considering 
especially  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  suffering  any  partial  production 
of  ihem,  and  the  necessity  that,  if 
for  any  purpose  any  part  of  theni 
should  be  produced,  the  whole  must 
be  brpught  btfore  the  public)  re* 
mains  surrounded  with  all  the  ob* 
jectiont  which  I  have  enumerated! 
and  nothing  ceuld  ever  have  pro- 
Tailed  upon  me,  or  can  now  even 
prevail  upon  me  to  have  repourse 
to  it,  but  an  imperious  sense  of 
indispensable  duty  to-  my  future 
safety,  to^my  present  character  and 
honour,  and  to  the  feelings,  the  cha^ 
racter,  and  the  interests  of  my  child, 
I  had-  flattered  myself,  when  once 
jhis  long  proceeding  should  have 
terminated  in  my  reception  into 
your  majesty's  presence,  that  that 
rircumstunce  alone  would  have  so 
stnmgly  implied  my  innocence  of. 
iill  tliat  had  been  brought  against 
me,  as  to  have  been  perfectly  suffi- 
cient for  my  b6nour  and  my  secu- 
rity ;  but  accompanied,  as  it  now 
must  be,  with  the  knowledge  of  thje 
fact,  that  your  majesty  has  been 
brought  cp  hesitate  upon  its  pro* 
(O)  pnV» 
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priety,  ard  accompanied  also  with 
the  very  unjustifiable  observations,^* 
as  they  appear  to  me,  on  which  I 
shall  presently  proceed  to  remark  ; 
and  which  were  made  by  your  ma- 
jesty's  servants,  at  the  time  when 
they  gave  you  their  advice  to  re-* 
ceive  irte  ;  I  feel  myself  in  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  I  deeply  regret  that 
1  cannot  rest  in  silence  widiout  an 
immediate  reception  into  your  ma- 
jesty's presence ;  nor,  indeed,  with 
that  reception,  unless  it  be  attend- 
ed by  other  circumstances  which 
may  mark  my  satisfactory  acquittal 
of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  me. 

It  shall  at  no  time  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  I  shrunk  back  from  these 
infamous  charges ;  that  I  crouched 
before  my  enemies,  and  courted 
them,  by  my  submission,  into  mode- 
ration !  No,  I  have  ever  boldly 
defied  them.  I  have  ever  felt  and 
still  feel,  that,  if  they  s]iould  think, 
either  of  pursuing  these  accusations, 
or  of  l)ringing  forward  any  other 
ivbich  the  wickedness  of  individuals 
may  devise,  to  affect  my  honour ; 
(since  my  conscience  tells  me,  that 
they  must.be  as  base  and  ground- 
less as  those  brought  by  lady  Dou- 
glas,} while  the  witnesses  to  the  in- 
nocence of.  my  conduct,  are  all 
living,  I  should  be  able  to  disprove 
tiiem  all ;  and,  whoever  may  be  my 
accusers,  to  triumph  over  their 
wickedness  and  malice.  But  diould 
tliese  accusation  be  renewed ;  or 
any  other  be  brought  forward,  in 
any  future  time,  death  may,  I  know 
jiot  how  soon,  remove  from  my  in- 
nocence its  best  security,  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  means  of  my  jusli- 
Ccation,  and  my  defence. 

Tliere  are  therefore  other  mea- 
sures, which  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  think  indispensable  to  be  taken, 
for  my  honour,  and  for  my  secu- 
rity, Anon^^t  tj^^Ktlmos^  humblj 


submit  to  your  majesty  my  most 
earnest  entreaties  tliat  the  proceed- 
ings, including  not  only  my  first 
answer,  and  my  letter  of  the  8th  of 
December,  but  this  letter  also,  may 
be  directed  by  your  majesty  to  be 
so  preserved  and  deposited,  as  that 
they  may,  all  of  them,  securely  re* 
main  permanent  authentic  docti^ 
ments  and  memorials,  of  this  accu- 
sation and  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  met  it ;  of  my  defence,  as  well 
as  of  the  charge.  That  they  mzj 
remain  capable  at  any  time,  of  being 
resorted  to,  if  the  malice  whica 
produced  the  charge  originally^ 
shall  ever  venture  to  renew  it. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  your  ma- 
jest)'  will  think  it  but  proper  and 
just,  that  I  should  be  restored,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  same  situation, 
from  whence  the  proceedings,  under 
these  false  charges,  have  remove4 
me.  That,  besides  being  graciously 
received,  again,  into  the  bosom  of 
your  majesty's  royal  family,  re* 
stored  to  my  former  respect  and 
station  amongst  them,  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased^ 
eitlier  to  exert  your  influence,  with 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that  I  may  be  restored  to 
the  vise  of  mv  apartment  in  Carlton- 
house,  whlcn  was  reserved  for  me, 
except  while  the  apartments  were 
undergoing  repair,  till  the  date  of 
these  proceedings ;  or  to  a»ign  to 
me  some  apartment  in  one  of  your 
royal  palaces.  Some  apartment  in 
or  near  to  London  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  my  convenient  attend- 
ance at  the  drawing-room.  And 
if  I  am  not  restored  to  that  at  Carl- 
ton-house,  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  graciously  perceive,  how  rea* 
sonable  iC  is,  that  I  should  request^ 
that  some  apartment  should  be  as- 
signed to  me,  suited  to  my  diraitj 
and  situation,  which  may  marl  xnj 
xece^tiux^  a^  acJoiawledgment,  a« 
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one  of  your  majesty's  family,  and 
from  which  my  attendance  at  the 
drawing-room  may  be  easy  and 
convenient. 

If  these  measures  are  taken,  I 
should  hope  that  they  would  prove 
Satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  and 
that  I  may  feel  myself  fully  restored 
in  public  estimation,  to  my  former 
characteri  And  should  they  prove 
so  satisfactory,  I  shall  indeed  be  de- 
lighted to  think,  that  no  further 
step  may,  even  now,  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind,  my 
security,  and  my  honour. 

But  your  majesty  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  if  the  next  week, 
which  will  make  more  than  a  month 
from  the  time  of  your  majesty's  in- 
'forming  me  that  you  would  receive 
me,  should  pass  without  m^  being 
received  into  your  presence,  and 
without  having  the  assurance  that 
these  other  requests  of  mine  shall 
be  complied  witli ;  I  shall  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  consideiing 
them  as  refused.  In  which  case,  I 
shall  feel  myself  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  give  the  wht)le 
of  these  proceedings  to  the  world. 
Unless  your  majesty  can  suggest 
odier  adequate  means  of  securing 
my  honour  and  my  life,  from  the 
effect  of  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  these  proceedings,  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  the  present.  For  I  entreat 
your  majesty  te  believe,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
adequate  means,  that  I  can  have 
resort  to  that  measure.  That  I 
consider  it  with  deep  regret ;  that 
I  regard  it  with  serious  apprehen- 
sion, by  no  means  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  eiSect  it  may  have  upon 
myself,  as  on  account  of  the  pain 
'which  it  may  give  to  your  majesty, 
your  august  fiunily,  and  your  loyal 
subjects. 

'    As  far  as  in^self  am  concerned, 
X  am  aware  of  the  observations  to 


.which  this  publication  will  expose 
me.  But  I  am  placed  in  a  situa* 
tion  in  which  I  have  the  choice  only 
of  two  most  unpleasant  alternatives. 
And  I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
the  imputations  and  ,the  loss  of 
character  which  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  follow  from  my  si- 
lence, are  most  injunous  and  un<k 
avoidable ;  that  mj  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  lead  in- 
evitably to  my  utter  infamy  and 
ruin.  The  publication,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  expose  to  tJie  world  no- 
thing, which  is  spoken  to  by  any 
witness  ( whose  infamy  and  discredit 
is  not  unanswerably  exposed  and 
established)  which  can,  in  the  slight- ' 
est  degree,  affect  my  character,  for 
honour,  virtue,  and  delfcacy. 

There  niay  be  circumstances  dis- 
closed,  manifesting  a  degree  of  con- 
descension and  familiarity  in  my 
behaviour  and  conduct,  which  in 
the  opinions  of  many,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  sufficiently  guarded^ 
dignified,  and  reserved.  Circum- 
stances however  which  my  foreign 
education,  and  foreign  habits^  mis« 
led  me  to  think,  in  tKe  humble  and 
retired  situation  in  which  it  wad 
my  fate  to  live,  and  where  I  had  no 
relation,  no  equal,  no  friend  to  ad> 
vise  me,  were  wholly  free  from  of- 
fence. But  when  they  have  been 
dragged  forward,  from  the  scenes 
of  private  life,  in  a  grave  proceed* 
ing  oil  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
adultery,  they  seem  to  derive  a  co- 
lour and  character,  from  ihe  na« 
ture  of  the  charge,  which  they  are 
brougnt  forward  to  support.  And 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  they  hav^  • 
been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  afford  a  cover,  to  screen 
from  view  the  injustice  of  that 
charge ;  that  they  have  been.taken 
advantage  of,  to  let  down  my  ac* 
cusers  more  gendy ;  and  to  deprive 
me  of  that  full  acquittal  on  the  re- 
(O  2)  port 
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port  of  the  four  lords,  which  toy 
innocence  of  all  offence  most  justlj 
entitled  me  to  receive. 

Whatever  opinion  however  may 
be  formed  upon  any  part  of  my 
conduct,  it  must  in  justice  be  form- 
ed, with  reference  to  the  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed ;  if  I  am 
judged  of  as  prmcess  of  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  high  rank  of 
diat  station,  I  must  be  judged  as 
princess  of  Wales,  banished  from 
the  prince,  unprotected  by  the  sup* 
port  and  the  countenance,  which. 
belong  to  that  station ;  and  if  I  am 
judged  of  in  my  private  character, 
as  a  married  woman,  I  must  be 
judged  of  as  a  wife  banished  from 
her  nusband,  and  living  in  a  widow- 
ed seclusion  from  him,  and  retire-, 
ment  from  the  world.  -  This  last 
consideration  leads  me  to  recur  to 
an  ezpreftlonin  Mrs.LisIe's  exami* 
nation,  which  describes  my  con- 
duct, in  the  frequency  and  the 
manner  of  my  receiving  the  visits 
of  captain  Manby,  though  always 
in  the  presence  of  my  ladies,  as  un« 
becommgaiij^edwoman.  Upon 
the  extreme  injustice  of  setting  up 
the  §finum  of  one  woman,  as  it 
were,  in  judgment  upon  the  con* 
duct  of  another ;  as  well  as  of  esti- 
mating the*  conduct  of  a  person  in 
my  unfortunate  situation,  by  refe- 
rence to  tliat,  which  might  in  gene« 
ral  be  expected  from  a  married 
woman  living  happily  with  her 
husband,  I  have  before  generally 
remarked:  but  beyond  these  gene* 
ral  remarks  in  forming  any  esti« 
mate  of  my  conduct,  your  majesty 
will  never  forget  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  and  misfortunes  of 
my  situation*  Your  majesty  will 
remember  that  I  had  not  been 
much  above  a  year  in  this  country, 
when  I  received  the  following  leti» 
ter  from  his  royal  iiighacts  the 
jprince  of  Wales : 


"  ITmJsor  Caitiff  ^rt/SO,  1796. 
"  Madam,— As  lord  Cholmonde- 
ley  informs  me  that  you  wish  I 
would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms 
upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon 
that  head,  with  as  much  clearness* 
and  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit* 
Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our 
power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be 
held  answerable  to  the  other,  be- 
cause nature  has  not  made  us  suit- 
able to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfortable  society  is,  however,  in 
our  power;  let  our  intercourse* 
therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I 
will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  con- 
dition which  you  required,  through 
ladyCholmondeley,  that  even  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to 
my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Provi- 
dence in  its  jnercy  will  avert,  I 
shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing  at  any  pe- 
riod, a  connection  of  a  more  parti- 
cular nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close 
this  disagreeable  correspondence* 
trusdng  that,  as  we  have  completel]^ 
explained  ourselves  to  each  other* 
the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed 
in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

I  am,  madam,  with  great  truths 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)    "George  P." 
And  that  to  this  letter  I  sent  the 
following  answer : 

May  6,  1796. 

<«  The  avowal  of  your  conversa- 
tion iTirith  lord  Cholmondeley  neither 
surprises  nor  offends  me.  It  merely 
confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  in- 
sinuated for  this  twelvemonth.  Bot 
after  this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  de- 
licacy, or  rather  an  unworthy  mean-' 
ness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of 
those  conditions  which  you  impose 
upon  yourself. 

*^l  should  hate  returned  no  an- 
«wer  to  your.ktceri  if  it  bad  not 

been 
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been  conceived  in  terms  io  make  it 
doubtfal>  whether  this  arrangement 
proceeds  from  yoa  or  from  me, 
and  you  are  aware  that  the  credit 
of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

**  The  letter  which  you  announce 
to  me  as  the  last,  obliges  me  to 
copmiunicate  to  the  king,  as  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  fatheri  both  your 
avowal  and  my  answer.  You  will 
£nd  enclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  king.  I  apprize  you  of  it, 
.  that  I  may  not  incur  the  slightest 
reproach  of  duplicity  from  you 


refined  delicacy*  The  crime,  which 
has  been  insinuated  against  me, 
would  be  equally  Criminal  and  de- 
testable ;  the  indelicacy  imputed  to 
me  would  be  equally  odious  and 
abominable,  whatever  renuiKiation 
of  conjugal  avthority  and  affection, 
the  above  letter  of  his  royal  high- 
ness might  in  any  construction  of 
it  be  supposed  to  have  conveyed. 
Such  crimes,  and  faults,  derive  uQt 
their  guilt  from  the  consideration 
of  the  conjugal  virtues  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  may  be  the  most  in* 
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As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  pro-  '*  jured  by  them,  however  much  such 
lector  but  his  majesty,  I  refer  mj'-    virtues  may  agmvate  their  enor- 


^If  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject, 
and  if  my  conduct  meets  his  appro- 
bation, I  shall  be  in  some  degree  at 
least  consoled.  I  retain  every  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  for  the  situation 
in  which  I  find  myself,  as  princess 
of  Wales,  enabled  by  your  means, 
to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of  a 
virtue  dear  to  mj  heart,  I  mean 
charity. 

J*  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to 
^act  lipon  another  motive,  that  of 
giving  an  example  of  patience  and 
resignation  under  every  trial. 

**  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  shall  nev;r  cease  to  pray  for 
your  happiness,  and  to  be 
«*  Your  much  devoted 

•*  Caroline.** 
The  date  of  his  royal  hrghness's 
letter  is  the  30th  of  April,  179^. 
The  date  of  our  marriage,  your 
majesty  will  recollect,'  is  the  8th 
iday  of  April,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
that  of  the  birth  of  our  only  child 
the  7th  of  January,  1796. 

On  the  letter  of  his  royal  high- 
ness I  oflFer  no  comment.  1  only 
entreat  your  majesty  not  to  under- 
stand me  to  introduce  it,  as  afford- 
ing any  supposed  justification  or  ex- 
cuse, for  the  least  departure  from 
the  striaest  line  of  virtue,  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  most 


inity.  No  such  letter,  therefore, 
in  any  construction  of  it,  no  renun- 
ciation of  conjugal  affection  or  du- 
ties, could  ever  palliate  them.  But 
whether  conduct  freefrom  all  crime, 
free  from  all  indelicacy,  i^^hich  I 
maintain  to  be  the  character  of  the 
conduct  to  which  Mrs.  Lisle's  ob- 
servations apply,)  yet  possibly  not  ' 
8o  measured,  as  a  cautious  wife, 
careful  to  avoid  .the  !dightest  ap« 
pearance,  of  not  preferring  her  hus- 
band to  all  the  wofld,  ^ight  be 
studious  to  observe ;  whether  con- 
duct of  such  description,  and  pos- 
sibly, in  such  sense,  not  becoming  a 
married  woman,  could  be  justly 
deemed,  in  my  situation,  an  offence 
m  me ;  I  must  leave  to  your  ma- 
jesty to  determine. 

In  making  that  determination, 
however,  it  will  not  escape  your 
majesty  to  consider,  that  the  con- 
duct which  does  or  does  not  be- 
come a  married  woman  materially 
depends  upon  what  is,  or  is  not, 
known  by  her  to  be  agreeable  to 
her  husband.  His  pleasure  and 
happiness  ought  unc^uestionably  to 
be  her  law;  and  his  approbation 
the  most  favourite  object  of  her 
pursuit.  Different  characters  of 
men  require  different  modes  of  con- 
duct in  their  wives ;  but  when  a  wife 
<0  3)  cgft 
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can  no  longer  be  capable  of  per- 
ceiving from  time  to  time,  what  is 
agreeable  or  offensive  to  her  hus- 
band»  when  her  conduct  can  no 
longer  contribute  to  his  happiness, 

'^  no  longer  hope  to  be  rewarded  by 
his  approbation,  surely  to  examine 
that  conduct  by  the  standard  of 
what  ought,  in  general,  to  be  the 
conduct  of  a  married  woman,  is 
altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
What  then  is  my  case?  Your  ma- 
jesty will  do  me  the  justice  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  above  letter  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  surmise,  that  crime, 
that  vice,  that  indelicacy  of  any 
description,  gave  occasion  to  his 
determination  ;  and  all  the  tales  of 
infamy  and  discredit,  which  the  in- 
ventive malice  of  my  enemies  has 
brought  forward  on  tliese  charges, 
have  their  date,  years,  and  years, 
after  the  period  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding.  What  then,  let  me  re- 
peat the  question,  is  my  case  ? 
After  the  receipt  of  the  above  let- 
ter, and  in  about  two  years  from 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  had 
the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  the 
support,  the  countenance,  the  pro- 
tection of  my  husband — 1  was  ba- 

0  nished,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of 
humble  retirement,  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  almost  estranged 
from  the  whole  of  ihe  royal  family. 
I  had  no  means  of  having  recourse, 
either  for  society  or  advice,  to  those, 
from  whom  my  inexperience  could 
have  best  received  the  advantages 
of  the  one,  and  with  whom  I  coiud, 
most  becomingly,  have  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  the  other ;  and  if  in 
this  retired,  unassisted,  unprotected 
state,  withbut  tne  check  of  a  hus- 
band's authority,  without  the  be- 
nefit of  his  advice,  without  the 
comfort  and  support  of  the  society 
of  his  family,  a  stranger  to  tlie 
liabits  and  fashions  of  this  country. 


1  should,  in  any  instance,  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  habits,  and  foi- 
reign  education,  have  observed  a 
conduct,  in  any  degree  deviating 
from  the  reserve  and  severity  of 
British  manners,  and  partaking  of  a 
condescension  and  familiarity  which 
that  reserve  and  severity  would, 
perhaps*  deem  beneath  the  dignity 
of  my  exalted  rank>  I  feel  confident^ 
(since  such  deviation  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  ever  consistent  with 
perfect  innocence),  that  not  only 
your  majesty's  candour  and  indul^ 
gence,  but  die  candour  and  indulr 
gence,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reserve  and  severity  of  British  maur 
ners,  always  belong  to  the  British 
public,  will  never  visit  it  with  seve- 
rity or  censure.  ' 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  further  con-, 
tents  of  the  paper,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  me  hj  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, on  the  28th  ult.  And  I  cannot, 
in  passing,  omit  to  remark,  that 
that  paper  has  neither  title,  dale, 
signature,  nor  attestation ;  and  un- 
less the  lord  chancellor  had  accom- 
panved  it  with  a  note,  stating,  that 
it  was  copied  in  his  o^^ni  hand  from 
the  original,  which  his  lordship  had 
received  froni  your  majesty,  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  perceived 
any  single  mark  of  authenticity  be- 
longing to  it;  and  as  it  is,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  discover  what  is 
the  true  character  which  tioes  be- 
long to  it.  It  contains,  indeed,  the 
.  advice  which  your  majesty's  ser- 
vants have  offered  to  your  majesty, 
and  the  message  which,  according 
to  that  advice,  your  majesty  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  to  me. 

Considering  it,  tlierefore,  wholly 
as  their  act,  your  majesty  will  ex- 
cuse and  pardon  me,  if,  deeply  in- 
jured as  I  feel  myself  to  have  beea 
by  them,  I  express  myself  with  free- 
dom upon  their  copducl*     I  msty 

speak^ 
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spealcy  perhaps,  with  warmth,  be- 
cause  I  am  provoked  by  a  sense  of 
gross  injustice;  I  shall  speak  cer- 

*tainl7  with  firmness  and  with  cou- 
rage, because  I  am  emboldened  by 
a  sense  of  conscious  innocence. 

Your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants say,  **-they  agree  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  four  lords,"  and  they 
say  this,  "  after  the  fullest  conside- 
ration  of  my  observations,  and  of 
the  affidavits  which  were  annexed 
to  them."  Some  of  these  opinions, 
your  majesty  will  recollect,  are, 
that  «  William  Cole,  Fanny  Lloyd, 
Robert  Bidgood,  and  Mrs*  Lisle, 
are  witnesses  who  cannot,"  in  the 
judgment  of  the  four  lords,  "  be 
suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias ;" 
and  «*  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect, 
they  had.  seen  no  ground  to  ques- 
tion ;"  and  "  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  spe^k,  particularly 
as  relating  to  captain  Manby,  must 
be  credited  until  they  are  decisively 
contradicted."  Am  I  then  to  un- 
derstand your  majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants  to  mean,  that  they 
agree  with  the  four  noble  lords  in 
these  opinions?  Am  1  to  under- 
stand, that  after  having  read,  with 
the  fullest  consideration,  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  offered  to 
your  maj'^sty;  after  having  seen 
William  Cole  Qiere  proved  to  have 
submitted  himself,   five  times  ac 

.  least,  to  private,  unauthorized,  vo- 
luntary examination  by  sir  John 
Douglas's  solicitor,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  confirming  the  statement 
of  lady  Douglas,  (of  that  lady 
Douglas,  whose  statement  and  de- 
position they  are  convinced  to  be  so 
malicious  and  false,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  institute  such  prosecution 
against  her,  as  your  majesty's  law 
omcers  mav  advise,  upon  a  refe- 
rence, now  at  length,  after  six 
months  from  the  detection  of  that 
malice  and  falsehoodv  iateaded  to 


be  made)— after  having  seen  this 
William  Cole,  submitting  to  such 
repeated  voluntary  examinations 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  although 
he  was  all  that  time  a  servant  on 
my  establishment,  and  eating  my 
bread,  yet  never  once  communi- 
cating to  me,  ^hat  such  examina- 
tions were  going  on — am  I  to  un-  . 
derstand,  that  your  majesty's  con- 
fidential servants  agree  with  the 
four  lords^in  thinking,  that  he  can-  , 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  ba^ 
suspecird  of  unfavonrdble  hiai  ?  That 
after  having  had  pointed  out  to 
them  the  direct,  flat  contradiction 
between  the  same  AVilliam  Cole 
and  Fanny  Lloyd,  they  nevertheless 
agree  to  think  them  both  ^though 
in  direct  contradiction  tocacf^  other, 
yet  both )  witnesses,  whose  verachy  they  • 
see  no  ground  to  question  ?  After  hav- 
ing seen  Fanny  Lloyd  directly  apd 
positively  contradicted,  in  an  asser- 
tion, most  injurious  to  my  honour, 
by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  E^meades, 
do  they  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
four  noble  lords,  that  they  see  no 
ground  to  qutStion  her  veracity  P'-'h.itet 
having  read  the  observations  on  Mr. 
Bidgood's  evidence ;  after  haying 
seen,  that  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
swear,  that  he  believed  captain 
Manby  slept  in  my  house,  at  South- 
end, and  to  insinuate  that  he  slept 
in  my  bed-room ;  after  having  seen 
that  he  founded  himsdf  on  this  most 
false  fact,  and  most  foul  and  wicked 
insinuation,  upon  the  circumstance 
of  observing  a  bason  and  some 
towels  where  he  thought  they  ought 
not  to  be  placed  ;  after  haviiig  seen 
that  this  fact,  and  this  insinuation, 
were  disproved  before  the  four  noble 
lords  themselves,  by  two  maid-ser, 
vants,  who,  at  that  time,  lived  with 
me  at  Southend,  and  whose  duties  ^. 
about  my  person,  and  my  apart- 
ments, must  have  made  them  ac« 
qnainted  with  this  facti  as  asserted* 
(O  4)  Of 
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br  as  insinuated,  if  it  had  liitppened  \ 
after  having  observed  too,  in  confirm 
inatioh  of  their  testimony,  that  oiie 
.pf  them  mentioned  the  name  "of 
another  female  servant  (who  was 
not  examined),  who  had,  from  her 
Mtuation>  equal  means  of  knowledge 
J^ith  themselves — I  ask  whether^ 
after  all  this  decisive  weight  of  con- 
tradiction to  Robert  Bidgood's  tes- 
timony, I  am  to  understand  your 
IDajesty't  confidential  servants  to 
*  agree  with  the  four  noble  lords  in 
thinking,  that  Mr.  Bidgood  is  a 
jvitness,  wlio  cannot  be  suspected  of  un*^ 
favourabU  hicst  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  quellion  his  veracity  ?  If^ 
$ire*  I  were  to  go  through  alf  the 
remarks  of  this  description,  which 
occur  to  me  to  make,  t  should  be 
obliged  to  repeat  nearly  all  my 
former  observations,  and  to  make 
this  letter  as  long  a3  fny  Original 
answer ;  but  to  that  answer  I  confi- 
dently appeal,  and  I  will  venture 
to  challenge  your  majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  to  find  a  single  im- 
partial, and  honourabie  man,  un* 
connected  in  feeling  and  interest 
with  the  paniea,  and  unconnected 
in  council,  with  those  who  have 
already  pledged  themselves  to  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  who  will 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
toy  that  these  Uiree  witnesises,  on 
vrhom  that  report  so  mainly  relies, 
are  not  tobe  suspected  of  the  gross* 
est  partiality,  and  that  their  vera- 
city is  not  most  fundamentally  im^- 
peacBed. 

Wa9  it  then  noble,  was  it  gene- 
rons^  was  it  manly,  -was  it  just,  in 
^ottt  majesty's  confidential  servants^ 
instead  of  fairly  admitting  the  in-> 
justice,  which  had  been.  Inadvert- 
ently, and  unintentionally,  no  doubt, 
done  tame^  by  the  four  noble  lords 
in  their  report,  upon  the  evidence  of 
these  witnesses,  to  state  to  your  ma- 
jesty, that  they  agree  with  these 


noble  lords  in  their  opinion,  thoagb 
they  canno;,  it  seems,  go  the  l^ngtH 
of  agreeing  any  longer  to  withhold 
the  advice,  which  restores  me  td 
your  majesty's  presence?  And  witH 
respect  to  the  particulars  to  my 
prejudice,  remarked  mpon  in  the  re« 
port  as  those  **  whicli  justly  deserve 
the  most  serioiu  consideration,  and 
which  must  be  credited  till  decbive^ 
ly  contradicted,"  instead  of  fairly 
avowing,  either  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally no  pretence  for  such  a  re-f 
mark,  or  that,  if  there  had  been 
originally,  yet  that  my  answer  had 
given  that  decisive  contradiction 
which  was  sufficient  to  discredit 
them  ;  instead,  I  say,  of  acting  thii 
just,  honest,  and  open  part,  to  take 
no  notice  whatsoever  of  those  con* 
trad  lotions  j  and  content  themselves- 
with  saying,  that  "  none  of  the 
facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preli* 
minary  exahii nations,  carried  on  in 
the  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
could  be  considered  ai  iegally  or 
contlusivify  established  V* 

They  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  facts  or  allegations,  though 
stated  in, preliminary  examination, 
carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parlies  interested,  must  he  credked 
tUl  decniveiy  contracted,  anddiservH 
the  most  srrious  cons'tderatson.  They 
read,  with  the  fullest  consideration* 
the  contradiction  which  I  have  ten-* 
dered  to  them;  they  must  have 
known,  that  no  other  sort  of  con<^ 
.  tradiction  could,  by  possibility,  from 
the  nature  of  things^  have  been  of* 
fered  upon  such  subjects ;  they  do 
not  question  the  truth ;  they  do  not 
point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the 
contradiction,  but  in  loose,  general, 
indefinite  terms,  referring  to  my 
answer,  consisting,  as  it  does,  oif 
above  two  Kundred  written  pa^s* 
and  coupling  it  with  those  examma* 
tions  (which  they  admit  establish 
nothing  against  an  absent  party )» 
'     \         tb#y 
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tlxey  advise  your  majesty^  that 
**  there  appear  many  circumstances 
of  conduct,  which  could  not  be  re- 
garded by  your  majesty  without 
serious  concern;"  and  that^  as  to 
all  the  other  facts  and  allegations^ 
except  those  relative  to  my  preg-' 
nancy  and  delivery,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  "  Ugaliy  and  fon* 
fhtsivefyestabiisb^df*'  because  spoken 
to  in  preliminary  examinations,  not 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties  concerned.  They  do  not, 
indeed,  expressly  assert,  that  my 
'contradiction  was  not  decisive  or 
satisfactory ;  they  do  not  expressly 
state,  that  they  think  the  facts  and 
allegations  want  nothing  towards 
their  legal  and  conclusive  establish* 
ment,  but  a  re-^xamination  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties  interested, 
but  they  go  far  to  imply  such  opi- 
nions. That  those  opinions  are 
utterly  untenable,  against  the  obser- 
vatioiiS  I  have  piade  upon  the  credit 
and  character  of  those  witnesses,  I 
shall  ever  most  confidently  main- 
,tajn;  bat  that  those  observations 
leave  their  credit  wholly  unaffected, 
and  did  not  deserve  the  least  notice 
from  your  majesty's  servants,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  honourable  man 
"can  assert,  or  any  fair,  and  unpre- 
judiced mind,  believe. 

I  now  proceed,  sire,  to  observe, 
very  shortly,  upon  the  advice  fur- 
ther give:!  to  your  majesty  as  con- 
tained in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
paper ;  which  has  represented  that) 
both  in  the  examimitions,  and  even 
in  my  answer,  there  have  appeared 
many  circumstances  of  conduct 
which  could  not  be  regarded  but 
with  serious  concern,  and  which 
have  suggested  the  expression  of  a 
desire  and  expectation,  :hat  such  a 
fconduct  may  in  future,  be  observed 
by  me,  as  may  fully  justify  these 
Unarks  q{  paternal  regard  and  afiec- 


tion*  which  your  majesty  wishes  to 
show  to  all  your  royal  &mUy. 

And  here,  sire,  your  majesty  will 
graciously  permit  me  to  notice  the 
Hardship  of  the  advice,  which  has 
suggested  to  your  majesty^  to  con- 
vey to  me  this  reproof.  I  complain 
not  so  much  for  What  it  does,  as 
for  what  it  doei  not  contain ;  I 
mt^an  the  absence  of  all  particular 
mention  of  what  it  is,  that  is  the 
object  of  their  Uame.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  conduct*  which  ap* 
pear  in  these  examinations,  and  ia 
my  answer  to  which  they  allude  as 
those  which  may  be  supposed  to  . 
justify  the  advice,  which  has  led  to 
this  reproof,  since  your  majesty's 
servants  have  not  particularly  men* 
tioned  them,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  know.  But  I  will  venture 
confidently  to  repeat  the  assertion, 
which  I  have  already  made,  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  of  con4 
duct,  sj^ken  to  by  any  witnesst 
(wl)ose  infamy  and  discredit  are 
not  unanswerably  exposed,  and  esta^ 
blished,)  nor  any  where  apparent 
in  my  answer,  which  have  the  re4 
motest  approach  either  to  crime,  of 
to  indelicacv. 

For  my  future  conduct,  sire^  imi< 
pressed  with  every  sense  of  grati* 
tude  for  all  former  kindness,  I  ^aU 
be  bound,  unquestionably,  by  scntt^  . 
ment  as  v^U  as  duty,  to  study  your 
majesty's  pleasure.  'Any  advice 
which  your  majesty  may  wish  to 
give  to  me  in  respect  of  any  parti- 
culars of  my  conduct,  I  siiall  be 
bound,  and  be  anxious  to  obey  as 
my  law.  But  I  must  trust  that 
your  majesty  will  point  out  to  me 
the  particulars,  which  mav  happen 
to  displease  you,  and  which  you 
may  wish  to  have  altered.  I  shall 
be  as  happy,  in  thus  feeling  piiyself 
safe  from  blame  under  the  benefit 
of  your  majesty's  advice,  as  I  am 
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now  in  finding  my  self  secared  from 
danger,  under  die  protection  of  your 
justice. 

Your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
add.onc  word  more. 

Your  majesty  has  seen  what  de- 
triment my  character  has/  for  a 
time,  sustained,  by  the  false  and 
malicious  statement  of  lady  Dou- 
glas, and  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
support  of  her  statement.  Your 
majesty  has  seen  how  many  ene- 
mies I  have,  and  how  little  their 
malice  has  been  restrained  by  any 
regard  to  truth  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  ruin.  Few  asf  it  may  be  hoped, 
^  may  be  the  instances  of  such  deter- 
mined and  unprovoked  malignity, 
yet,  I  cannot  flatter  myself,  that 
the  world  does  not  produce  other 
persons,  who  may  be  swayed  by 
similar  motives  to  similar  wicked- 
ness. Whether  the  statement,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  old  charges, 
<ir  is  intended  to  bring  forward  new 
tircunastances,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
if  any  fresh  attempts  of  the  same 
nature  shall  be  made  by  my  ac- 
cusers, instructed  as  they  will  have 
been,  by  their  miscarriage  in  this. 
instance,  I  can  hardly  hope  that 
they  will  not  renew  their  charge, 
with  an  improved  artifice,  more 
skilfully  directed,  and  with  a  malice 
inflamed  rather  than  abated,  by 
their  previous  disappointment.  I 
theriefbre  can  only  appeal  to  your 
majesty's  justice,  in  which  I  con- 
fidently trust,  ihat  whether  these 
charges  are  to  be  renewed  against 
me,  either  on  the  old  or  on  fresh 
evidence;  or  whether  new  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  new>witnesses,  are 
to  be  brought  forward,  your  ma- 
jesty, after  the  experience  of  these 
proceedings,  will  not  suffer  your 
royal  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  ck 


fartej  secret  examinations,  nor  my 
character  to  be  whispered  away  by  ^ 
insinuatiohs,  or  suggestions,  which 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  meetinj*". 
If  any  charge,  which  the  law  will 
recognise,  should  be.brought  against 
me  in  an  open  and  a  legal  manner, 
I  should  have  no  right  to  complain, 
nor  any  apprehension  to  meet  it. 
But  till  I  may  have  a  full-opportu- 
nity of  meeting  it,  I  trust  your 
mnjesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  excite 
even  a  suspicion  to  my  prejudice. 
I  must  claim  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  till  I  am 
proved  to  be  guilty;  for,  without 
that  presumption,  against  the  ef- 
fects of  secret  insinuation  and  rx 
parte  examinations,  the  purest  inno- 
cence can  make  no  defence,  and 
can  have  no  security. 

Surrounded,  as  it  is  now  proved, 
that  I  have  been,  for  years,  by  do- 
mestic spies,  your  majesty  must,  I 
trust,  feel  convinced,  that  if  I  had 
been  guilty,  there  could  not  have 
been  wanting  evidence  to  have 
proved  my  guilt.  And,  that  these 
spies  have  been  obliged  to  have 
resort  to  tlieir  own  invention  for 
the  support  of  the  charge,  is  the 
strongest  demonstration  that  the 
truth,  undisguised,  and  correctly 
represented,  could  furnish  them 
with  no  handle  against  me.  And 
when  I  consider  the  nature  and  ma- 
lignity of  that  conspiracy  which,  I 
feel  confident  1  have  completely 
detected  and  exposed,  I  cannot  but 
think  of  that  detection,  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  as  the  special 
blessing  of  Providence,  who,  by- 
confounding  the  machinations  of 
my  enemies,  has  enabled  me  to 
find,  in  the  very  excess  and  extra- 
vagance of  -their  malice,  in  the  very- 
weapons,  which  they  fabricated  and 
sharpened  for  my  destruction,  the 
sufficient  guard  to  my  ismocence. 
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and  the  efiectual  means  6f  my  jasii* 
fication  and  defence. 

I  trust  therefore,  sire,  that  I  maj 
now  close  this  long  letter,  in  con- 
fidence that  many  days  will  not 
elapse  befoi:e  I  shall  receive  from 
yoar  majesty,  that  assurance  that 
xny  just  requests  may  be  so  com- 
pletely granted,  as  may  render  it 
possible  for  me  (which  nothing  else 
can)  to  avoid  the  painful  disclosure 
to  tne  world  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  injustice,  and  of  those  un- 
merited sufferings,  which  these  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  manner  in'  which 
they  have  been  conducted,  have 
brought  upon  me.  ' 

I  remain,  sire,  dec. 

(Sigiied)     C.P- 

As  these  observations  apply  not 
only  to  the  official  communication 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  of  the 
28th  ult. ;  but  also  to  the  private 
letter  of  your  majesty,  of  the  12th 
instant,  I  have  thought  it  most  re- 
spectful to  your  majesty  and  your 
majesty's  servants,  to  send  this  let- 
ter in  duplicate,  one  part  through 
colonel  Taylor,  and  the  other 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  to 
your  majesty.  - 

To  the  king.      (Signed)      t.  P. 

Moniague-beufrf  March  5^  1807- 
Sire, — When  I  last  troubled  your 
3majesty  upon  my  unfortunate  busi- 
ness, I  had  raised  my  mind  to  hope, 
that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of 
hearing  ^rom  your  majesty,  and  re- 
ceiving your  gracious  commands, 
to  pay  my  duty  in  your  royal  pre- 
sence, before  the  expiration  of  the 
last  week.  And  when  that  hope 
was  disappointed,  (eagerly  clinging 
to  any  idea,  which  offered  me  a 
prospect  of  being  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  character,  to 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
ppon  the  inquiry  into  my  coaduc^) 


I  thought  it  just  possible,  that  the* 
reason  for  my  not  having  receive^ 
your  majesty's  commands  to  that 
effect,  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  of  your  majes* 
ty's  staying  at  Windsor  through 
the  whole  of  the  week.  I,  there- 
fore, determined  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer,  before  I  took  a  step,  whicD» 
when  once  taken,  could  not  be  rtn 
called.  Having,  however,  now  as- 
sured myself,  that  your  majesty  was 
in  town  yesterday — as  I  hjive  re- 
ceived no  command  to  wait  upon 
your  majesty,  and  no  intimation  of 
your  pleasure-— I  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  ^1  hope^ 
\hat  your  majesty  will  comply  with 
my  humble,  my  earnest,  and  anxious 
requests. 

Your  majesty,  therefore,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  alluded 
to,  will  not  be  withhdd  beyond 
Monday  next. 

As  to  any  conseauences  which 
may  arise  from  such  publication,  , 
unpleasant  or  hurtful  to  mj  own 
feelings  and  interests,  I  may^  per- 
haps, be  properly  responsible  ;  and^ 
in  any  event,  have  no  one  to  com- 
plain of  i3Ut  myself,  and  those  With 
whose  advice  I  have  acted ;  and 
whatever  those  consequences  may 
be,  I  am  fully  and  unaiterably  con- 
vinced, that  they  must  be  incalcu- 
lably less  than  those,  which  I  should 
be  exposed  to  froni  my  silence:  but 
as  t<^  any  other  consequences,  un- 
pleasant or  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  others,  or  of  the 
public,  my  conscience  will  certainly  • 
acquit  me  of  them;— I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  have  not  acted  impa- 
tiently; or  precipitately.  To  avoid 
coming  to  tliis  painful  extremity,  I 
have  taken  every  step  in  my  power, 
except  that  which  would  be  aban- 
doning my  character  to  utter  in- 
famy»  aad  mj  station  aad  life  to 
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tio  uncertain  danger,  and,  possibly 
to  no  very  distant  destruction. 

With  every  prayer,  for  the  length- 
ened continuance  of  your  majesty's 
iiealth  and  happiness;  for  every 
possible  blessing,  which  a  gracious 
God  can  bestow  upon  the  beloved 
monarch  of  a  loyal  people,  and  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  your 
dominions,  under  your  majesty's 
propitious  reign, 

I  remain,  &c. 

TotbeKng.      (Signed)      C.  P. '^ 

^ixvTBOP  COUNCIL,  April  22;1807* 

(Present) 
liord  e^anceUor  (EldoI)) 
Lord  president  (Camden) 
Lord  privy  seal  (WE»TMOR.Bt And) 
The  duke  of  Portland 
The  cari  of  Chatham 
The  earl  of  Bathurst 
Viscount  Castlereagh 

Lord  MULGRAVE 

Mr*  secretary  Canning. 
Lord  Hawkesbury." 

Your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants  have,  m  obedience  to  your  ma- 
jesty's commands,  most  attentively 
considered  the  original  charges  and 
report,  the  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
all  the  other « papers  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  your  majesty, 
on  the  subject  of  those  charges 
Ugainst  her  royal  highness  the  pnn- 
^css  of  Wales. 

In  the  staee  in  which  this  busi- 
ness is  brought  imder  their  conside- 
ration,  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  proceeding  itself,  or  to  the 
mode  of  investigation  in  which  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  conduct 
it*  But  adverting  to  the  advice 
which  !s  stated  by  his  royal  highi> 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales  to  have 
directed  his  conduct,  your  majesty's 
confidential  servants  are  anxious  to 
impress  upon  your  majesty  their 
conviction  that  hu  roy^  highness 


could  not,  under  snch  advice,  coii« 
sistently  with  his  public  duty,  have 
tlone  odierwise  than  lay  before  your 
majesty  the  statement  and  exanu* 
nations  which  were  submitted  to 
him  upon  this  subject. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consit 
deration,  however,  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  of  the  previous 
examination,  as  wefll  as  of  the  an* 
swer  and  observations  which  have 
been  submitted  to  your  majesty 
upon  them,  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  declare  their  decided  concurrence 
in  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  confirmed  by 
that  of  all  your  majesty's  late  con* 
fidential  servants,  that  the  two  main 
charges  alleged  against  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  are  com- 
pletely disproved;  and  they  further 
submit  to  your  majesty,  their  unar 
nimous  opinion,  that  ail  other  par- 
ticulars of  conduct  brought  in  ac* 
cusation  ac^ainst  her  royal  highness, 
to  which  the  character  of  crimina* 
lity  can  be  ascribed,  are  saiisfactorify 
contradicted,  or  rest  upon  evidence  of 
such  a  nature,  and  which  was  given 
under  such  circumstances,  as  render 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  yotir  majes- 
ty's confidential  servants,  undeserv* 
ing  of  credit. 

Your  majesty's  confidential  serw 
vants,  therefore,  concurring  in  that 
part  of  the  opinion  of  your  late  ser* 
Tants,  as  stated  in  their  minute  of 
the  25th  of  January,  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  your 
majesty  oeing  advised  to  decline 
receiving  the  princess  into  your 
royal  presence,  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty,  that  it  is  es^tially 
necessary,  Injustice  to  her  royal  Ingb^ 
ness,  and  for  the  honour  md  interest, 
of  your  mayestfs  Uhstriouf /amifyt 
that  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wale$  should  ti  admitUd,  w'uh 
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«s  iitf/c  ieioy  at  fombU^  mtoyottr  ma^ 
jesty't  royal  presence^  and  that  she 
should  he  received  in  a  manner  due  to 
her  rank  and  station,  in  your  majeity^s 
€Ourt  and  family » 

Yoor  majesty's  confidential  icr* 
▼ants  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
yoiir  majesty^  that  considering  that 
it  "may  he  necessary  that  your  ma- 
jesty's government  should  possess 
the  means  of  referring  to  the  state 
of  this  transaction,  it  is  of  the  ut^ 
most  importance  that  these  docu« 
ments,  demonstrating  the  ground 
on  which  your  majesty  has  pro- 
ceeded, should  be  preserved  in  safe 
custody ;  and  that  for  that  purpose 
the  originals,  or  autlientic  copies  of 
all  these  papers,  should  |>e  sealed 
up  and  deposited  in  the  ofHce  of 
your  majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state. 


FROCIfAMATION  OF  LOUIS  XVIII, 

Translation, 

Louis  xviii,  Sec 
The  moment  is  at  length  arrived 
when  Divine  Providence  appears 
ready  to  break  in  pieces  the  instru- 
ment of  its  wrath.  The  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  the  de- 
vastator of  Europe,  experiences  re- 
verses in  his  turn.  Shall  they  have 
no  otho- effect  but  that  of  aggravat- 
ing the  calamities  of  France ;  and 
will  she  not  dare  to  overturn  an 
odious  power,  no  longer  protected 
by  the  illusions  of  victory  ?  What 
prejudices,  or  what  fears,  can  now 
prevent  her  from  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  king ;  and  from 
recognising,  in  the  establishment  of 
Jus  &gitimate  authority,  the  only 
pledge  of  union,  peace,  and  happi« 
pess,  which  his  promises  have  so 
often  ^arautied  to,  bis  oppressed 
fiuSjecui 


Being  neither  zht^f  nor  incKned 

to  obtain,  but  by  their  efforts,  that, 
throne  which  his  rights  and  their 
affection  can  alone  confirm*  what 
wishes  should  be  adverse  to  those 
which  he  has  in  variably  entertained  t 
What  doubt  can  be  started  with  re- 
gard to  his  paternal  intentions  i 

The.  king  has  said  in  his  preced- 
ing declarations,  and  he  rekerates 
the  assurance,  that  the  administratiVa 
and  judicial  bodies  shall  be  main* 
tauied  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers  y  that  he  will  preserve  their 
places  to  those  who  at  present  hold 
them,  and  who  shall  take  the  oatlx 
of  fidelity  to  him ;  that  the  tribu- 
nals,  depositaries  of  the  laws,  shall 
prohibit  all  prosecutions  bearing  re^ 
lation  to  those  unhappy  times  of 
which  his  return  will  have  for  ever 
sealed  the  oblivion;  that,  in  fine^ 
the  code  polluted  by  the  name  Na* 
poleon,  but  which,  for  the  mos( 
part,  contains  only  the  ancient  or^ 
dinances  and  custom^of  the  resiixti^ 
shall  remain  in  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  enactments  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  which, 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  people^ 
has  long  been  subjected  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  tyrant. 

The  senate,  in  which  are  seated, 
some  men  so  justly  distinguished 
for  their  talents,  and  whom  so 
many  services  may  render  iUustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  of  po^ 
sterity — that  corps,  whose  utility 
and  importance  can  never  be  duly 
appreciated  till  after  the  restoration 
—can  it  fail  to  perceive  die  glorious 
destiny  which  summons  it  to  be-. 
come  the  first  instrument  of  that 
great  benefaction,  which  will  prove 
3ie  most  solid  as  well  as  the  most 
honourable  guarantee  of  its  exist- 
ence and  its  prerogatives  ? 

On  the  subject  of  property,  the 

kbg,who  has  already  announced  his 

intention 
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intention  to  employ  tiie  most  proper 
means  for  conciliating  the  interests 
of  all,  perceives,  in  the  numerons 
settlements  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  old  and  the  new  land- 
holders, the  means  of  rendering 
those  cares  almost  superfluous.  He 
engages,  however,  to  interdict  al^ 
proceedings  ty  the  tribunals,  con- 
trary to  such  settlements, — it>  en- 
ceurage  voluntary  arrangements, 
and,  on  the  part  of  himself  atid  his 
family,  to  set  the  example  of  all 
those  sacrifices  which  may  contribute 
^  to  the  repose  of  France,  and  the 
sincere  union  of  all  Frenchmen  •• 

The  king  has  'guarantied  to  the 
army  the  maintenance  of  th^  ranks, 
employments,  pay,  and.  appoint- 
ments which  it  at  present  enjoys. 
He  promises  also  to  the  generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  swho  shall 
fignalise  themselves  in  support  of 
his  cause,  rewards  more  substantial, 
distinctions  more  honourable,  than 
any  they  can  receive  from  an  usur- 
per,— ^always  ready  to  disown,  or 
even  to  dread  their  service.  The 
king  binds  himself  anew  to  abolish 
that  pernicious  conscription,  which 
destroys  the  happiness  of  families 
and  the  hope  of  the  country. 

Such  always  have  been,  such 
still  are,  the  intentions  of  the  king. 
His  re-establishment  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  will  be  for  France 
only  the  happy  transition  from  the 
calamities  of  a^war  which  tyranny 
perpetuates,  to  the  blessings  of  a 
solid  peace,  for  which  foreign 
powers  can  never  find  any  security 
but  in  the  word  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign. 

^   Louis. 

Hartwell,  Feb.  1, 181S. 


TREATV    BETWEEN    RVSSU  AKD 
SWEDEN. 

Substance  of  the  engagements  be- 
twen  the  courts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Stockholm,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  th^  24th  of  March 
1812,  so  far  as  the  same  are  re-' 
ferred  to  in  the  treaty  between 
his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Swe- 
den signed  at  Stockholm  on  the 
Sd  of  March  1813. 
The  object  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Sweden  hi 
forming  an  alliance  is  suted  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  recipro* 
cally  their  states  and  possessions 
against  the  common  enemy. 

The  French  government  havings 
by  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania  committed  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  movement  of  its 
armies  having  menaced  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  of  Russia, 
the  contracting  parties  engage  to 
make  a  diversion  against  France 
and  her  allies,  with  ''a  combined 
force  pf  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand Swedes,  and  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  Russians,  upon 
such  point  of  the  coast  of  German/ 
as  may  be  judged  most  convenient 
for  that  purpose. 

As  the  king  of  Sweden  cannot 
make  this  diversion  in^avour  of  the 
common  cause,  consistently  with 
the  security  pf  his  dominions,  so 
Ion?  as  he  can  regard  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  Russia  en- 
gages, either  by  negotiation  or  by 
military  co-operation,  to  unite  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 
He  engages  moreover  to  guaranty 
the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  his 
Swedish  majesty. 
The  two  contracting  parties  en« 


*  The  wet  possidetU  of  cottfie  it  meant  by  hit  majefty. 
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gage  to  consider  the  acquisition  of 
Norway  by  Sweden  as  a  prelimi- 
nary military  operation  to  the  di- 
version on  the  coast  of  Germany, 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia  pro- 
mises to  place  for  this  objeft,  at 
the  disposal  and  under  the  imrne* 
diate  orders  of  die  prince  royal  of 
Sweden,  the  corps  of  Russian  troops 
above  stipulated* 

The  two  contracting  p^ies  be- 
ing unwillixig,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  will  propose  to  that  so- 
vereign to  accede  to  this  alliance, 
and  will  offer  to  his  Danish  majesty 
to  procure  for  him  a  complete  in- 
demnity for  Norway,  by  a  territory 
more  contiguous  to  his  German 
dominions,  provided  his  Danish 
majesty  will  cede  for  ever  his  rights 
on  the  kingdon  of  Norway  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

.  In  case  his  Danish  majesty  shall 
refuse  this  offer,  and  shall  have 
decided  to  remain  in  alliance  with 
France,  the  two  contracting  parties 
engage  to  consider  Denmark  as 
tdeir  enemy. 

As  it  has  been  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  engagement  of  his 
Swedish  majesty  to  operate  with 
his  troops  in  Germany  in  favour  of 
the  common  cause,  shall  not  take 
effect  until  after  Norway  shall  have 
been  acquired  by  Sweden,  either 
by  the  cession  of  the  king  of  Den- 
marky  or  in  consequence  of  milr- 
tary  operations,  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden  engages  to  trans- 
port his  army  into  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  of  campaign  to 
be  agreed  upon,  as  soon  as  the 
above  object  shall  have  been  at- 
tained. 

His  Britannic  majesty  to  be  in- 
vited by  both  powers  to  accede  to 
and  to  guaranty  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  said  treaty. 


By  a  subsequent  conventioii» 
signed  at  Abo  the  30th  of  August 
1812,  the  Russian  auxiliary  force 
was  to  be  carried  to<hirty-iive  thou* 
sand  men* 


PROCLAMATION    OF    THE     KING   Ot 

PRUSSIA. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Pmssiag 
having  made  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  the  emperor 
j^^exander,  has  issued  the4bllow- 
ing  proclamation : 

TO    THE    PUBLIC 

It  is  unnecessary  to  render  an 
account  to  my  good  people  of  Ger« 
many  of  the  motives  for  the  war 
which  is  now  commencing ;  they 
are  evident  to  impartial  Europe.—- 
<Bent  under  the  superior  power  of 
France,  that  peace  which  deprived 
me  'of  half  my  subjects,  procured 
us  no  blessings—it  on  the  contrary 
hurt  us  mbre  than  war  itself.  The 
heart  of  our  country  was  impove* 
rished.  The  principal  fortresses 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  agri- 
culture was  neelected,  as  well  as 
tlie  industry  of  our  cities,  which 
had  risen  to  a  very-  high  degree* 
Liberty  of  tra^e  being  interrupted, 
naturally  closed  all  die  sources  of 
ease  and  prosperity. — By  the  most 
exact  observance  of  the  stipulated 
treaties,  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  all»i 
viation  for  my  peeple,  and  at  last 
to  convince  the  French  emperor 
that  it  Mras  his  own  interest  to  have 
Prussia  independent;  but  my  in- 
tentions, my  exertions,  to  attain  |o 
desirable  an  object  proved  fruitless. 
Nothing  but  haughtiness  andtreach* 
ery  was  the  resist!  We  discovered* 
but  rather  late,  that  the  emperor's 
conventions  were  more  ruinous  to 
us  than  his  open  wars.  The  mo- 
ment b  now  arrived  in  which  no 
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iUusion  respecting  our  condition 
can  remain.  firandenburghers ! 
Prussians  I  Silesians  1  Pomerani* 
sms  I  Lithuanians  !  you  know 
what  you  have  suffered  during  the 
last  seven  years — you  know  what 
a  miserable  fate  awaits  you,  if  you 
do  Qot  honourably  finish  the  now 
commencing  conflict.  Remember 
former  times — remember  the  illus* 
trtoiis  elector,  the  great  Frederick 
— cemember  the  benefits  for  which 
our  ancestors  contended  under  their 
direction.  The  liberty  *  of  jc<>n-* 
science — ^honour —  independence- 
trade^- ixidustry-^and  knowledge. 
Bear  in  mind  the  great  example  of 
our  allies  the  Russians — think  of 
the  Spaniards  and.  Portuguese; 
small  nations  have  even  gone  to 
battle,  for  similar  benefits,  against 
ft  more  powerful  enemy,  and  ob- 
tained victory.  Remember  the 
Swiss  and  the  Netherlands.-»«Great 
sacrifices  are  required  from  all 
ranks ;  because  our  plan  is  great, 
and  the  number  and  means  of  our 
enemy  not  less  so.  You  will  make 
them  sooner  for  your  country— 
jour  king— -tham  for  a  foreign  re- 
gent, who  by  so  many  examples  has 
provedhe  would  take  your  sons  and 
last  strength  for  designs  to  which 
you  are  strangers.  Confidence  in 
God,  constancy,  courage,  and  the 
powerful  assistance  ot  our  allies, 
will  favour  our  just  cause  with  glo- 
nous  victory.  But  however  great 
the  sacrifices  that  may  be  required 
from  individuals,  they  will  not  out- 
weigh the  sacred  interests  for 
which  they  are  given,  for  which  we 
combat  and  must  conquer,  or  cease 
•to  be  Prussians  or  Germans.— We 
are  now  engaged  in  the  last  deci- 
sive contest  for  our  existence,  our 
independence,  and  our  property. 
There  is  no  medium  between  an 
honourable  peace  or  glorious  ruin. 


Even  this  you  would  manfully  sup* 
port  for  your  honour,  because  a. 
Prussian  and  German  cannot  live 
without  it.  But  we  dare  confix 
dently  trust,  God  and  our  firm 
purfTDse  will  give  our  just  cause 
victory,  anjl  with  this  an  uninter. 
rupted  peace,  and:  tlie  return  of 
happier  times. 

Frederick  William. 

Breslau,  March  17. 

[Another  address,  to  tl^e  army^ 
couched  in  similar  energetic  terms* 
promises  that  their  king  and  princes 
will  always  be  with  them,  and 
fight  by  their  side.] 


AMERICA. 
MISSAGEFROMFRESIDENTMADISOM, 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,  and 
of  the  house  of  represenutives^ 
At  an  early  day  after  the  close  of 
last  session  of  congress,  an  offer 
was  formally  communicated  frcun 
the  emperor  of  Russia  of  bis  mediae 
tion  as  the  common  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain^ 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a, 
peace  betweei)  them.  The  high 
character  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der being  a  satisfactory  pledge  for 
the  sincerity  and  impartiality  of  his 
offer,  it  was  immediately  accepted  ; 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to,  meet  their  adversary  ia 
honourable  experimeiits  fbr  termi* 
nattng  die  war,  it  was  determined 
to  avoid  intermediate  delay,  inci- 
dent to  the  distance  of  the  jparties, 
by  a  definitive  provision  for  the 
contemplated  negotiation.  Three 
of  our  eiuinent  citizens  were  ac- 
cordingly commissioned,  with  the 
requisite  powers,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  with  persons  clothe^ 
with  like  pow^s  on  the  part  oi 
Great  Britain.    They  were  avtfio- 
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riscd  also  to  enter  into  such  conveti* 
tional  reguJalions  of  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  as  maybe 
mutually  advantageous.--->The  two 
envoys,  who  were  in  the  United 
States  at  die  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, have  proceeded  to  join  tbcir 
colleagues  already  at  St«  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  envoys  have  received  an- 
other commissidn«authorising  them 
to  conclude  w*di  Russia  a  treaty  of 
commefce,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
en the  amicable  relations,  and  im- 
prove ttie  beneficial  intorcouu",  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  issue  of  this  friendly  inter- 
course of  tlie  Russian  emi:)eror,  and 
this  pacitic  manifestation  on  die  part 
of  the  United  States,  time  only 
can  decide.  That  the  sentiments 
of  Great  Britain  towards  that  so- 
vereign will  have  ^produced  an  ac- 
ceptance of  his  offered  mediation, 
must  be  presumed.  That  no  ade- 
quate motives  exist  to  prefer  a  con- 
tinuance of  war  with  the  United 
States  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
are  willing  to  close  it,  is  certain. 

The  British  cabinet  also  must  be 
sensible,  that  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  impressment, 
on  which  the  war  so  essentially 
turns,  a  search  for  or  seizure  of 
Biitish  persons  or  property  x>n 
board  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
«eas,  is  not  a  belligerent  right  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  tbat^o  vibit  or  search, 
or  use  of  force,  for  any  purpose,  on 
board  the  vessel  of  one  independent 
power  on  the  high  seas,  can,  in 
war  or  peace,  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  or  authority  of  another  power. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  that  for  die 
purpose  of  preserving  to  each  state 
Its  sea-faring  members,  by  exclud- 
ing them  firom  the  vessels  of  the 
otEer»the  mode  heretofore  proposed 
by  the  United  Statesi  and  now  en^ 
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acted  by  them»  ts  an  article  of  mu« 
nicipal  policy,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared 'With  the  mode  prac- 
tised by  Great  Britain » without  a 
conviction  of  its  title  to  preference ; 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  leaves  the 
discrimination  between  themariners 
of  the  two  nations  to  officers  expos- 
ed to  unavoidable  bias,  as  well  as, 
by  a  defect  of  evidence,  to  a  wrong 
decision  under  circumstances  pre- 
cluding, for  the  most  part,  the  en- 
forcement of  controlling  penahtesy 
and  where  a  wrong  decision,  be* 
sides  the  irreparable  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  persons,  might 
frustrate  the  plar#  and  profits  of 
entire  voyages ;  whereas  the  mode 
assu  med  by  the  United  States  guards 
with  studied  fairness  and  efficacy* 
against  errors  in  such  cases,  and 
avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors 
on  the  safety  of  navigation  and 
the  success  of  mercantile  expedi" 
tions. 

If  the  reasonableness  of  expecta^ 
tlons,  drawn  from  these  considera- 
tions, could  guaranty  their  fulfil- 
ment, a  just  peace  would  not  be 
distant,  fiut  it  becomes  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  national  legislature  to  keep 
in  mind  the  true  policy,  or  rather  the 
indispensable  obligation,  of  adapt- 
ing its  measures  to  the  supposition 
that  the  only  course  to  that  happy 
event  is  in  the  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  the  resources  of  war.  And 
painful  as  the  reflection  is,  this  duty 
is  particularly  enforced  by  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  war  con- 
tinues to  be  waged  by  the  enemy, 
who,  uninfinenced  by  the  unvaried, 
examples  of  humanity  set  them, 
are  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it 
on  one  frontier  a^^ystem  of  plunder 
and  conflagration  on  the  otlier, 
equally  forbidden  by  respect  for 
national  character,  and  by  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

As  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
(P)  vering 
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vering  and  invigorated  exertions  lo 
bring  tjie  contest  to  a  happy  result, 
i  have  tJie  satisfaction  pf  being  able 
to  appeal  to  the  auspicious  progress 
of  our  arms  both  by  land  and  on 
the  water. 

In  continuation  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  our  jnfant  navy,  a 
signal  triumph  has  been  gained  by 
captain  Lawrence  and  his  compa- 
nions in  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war, 
which  destroyed  a  British  sloop  of 
war,  with  a  celerity  so  unexampled, 
and  with  a  slaughter  of  the  enemy  so 
disproportionate  to  the  loss  in  the 
Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  con- 
querors the  highest  praise,  and  the 
full  recompense  provided  by  con- 
gress in  preceding  cases.  Our  pub- 
lic ships  of  war,  m  general,  as  well 
as  the  private  at med  vessels,  have 
continued  also  their  activity  and 
success  against  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  their  vigilance 
and  address  have  greatly  fni strated 
the  efforts  of  the  hostile  squadrons 
*  distributed  along  our  coasts,"  to  in- 
terccpt.rhem  in  returning  into  port 
and  resuming  their  cruises.— The 
augmentation  of  our  naval  force, 
as  authorised  at  the  last  session  of 
congress^  is  in  prdgress.  On  the 
lakes  pur  superiority  is  near  at  hand, 
vrere  it  not  already  established. 

The  events  of  the  campaign,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  furnish 
matter  of  congratulation,  and  show 
that,  under  a  wise  organization  and 
efficient  directioui  the  armv  is  de- 
stined to  a  glory  not  less  brilliant 
thaja  that  which  already  enchrcles 
the  navy.  The  attack  and  capture 
of  YorK  U,  in  that  quarter,  a  pre- 
sage of  future  and  greater  victories 
•-while,  on  the  western  frontier, 
the  issue  of  the  late  siege  of  Fort 
Mejgs  leaves  nothing  to  regret  but 
a  single  act  of  inconsiderate  va- 
lour. 

Thie  sudden  death. of  the  di« 


stinguished  citizen  who  represented 
the  LTnited  States  in  France,  with- 
out any  special  arrangements  by 
him  for  such  a  contingency,  has 
left  us  without  the  expected  sequel 
to  his  last  communications;  nor 
has  tlie  French  government  taken 
any  measures  for  bringing  the  de* 
pending  negotiations  to  a  conclusion 
through  its  representative  in  the 
United  tStates.  This  failure  adds 
to  delays  before  so  unusually  spun 
out.  A  successor  to  our  departed 
minister  has  been  appointed,  and  is 
ready  to  proceed  on  his  mission. 
The  course  which  he  will  pursue  in 
fulfilling  it,  is  that  prescribed  by  a 
steady  regard  to  the  true 'interests 
of  the  United  States,  which  eqaally 
avoids  an  abandonment  of  their 
just  demands,  and  a  connection  of 
their  features  with  the  system  of 
other  powers. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasuiy^ 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  31st 
of  March  last,  including  the  sums 
received  on'  account  of  treasury 
notes,  and  of  the  loans  authorised 
by  the  acts  of  the  last  and  the  pre^ 
ceding  session  of  congress,  have 
amounted  to  15,412,000  dollars. 
The  expenditures  during  the  sanoe 
period  amounted  to  15,929,000,and 
left- in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
April  1,857>000  dollars.  The  loan 
of  16  millions  of  dollars,  authorised 
by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February- 
last,  has  been  contracted  for.  CWP 
that  sum  moi%  thnn  a  million  (^ 
dollars  had  been  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury prior  to  the  1st  of  April* 
'  and  formed  a  part  of  the  receipts  as 
above  stated.  The  remainder  of 
that^  loan,  amounting  to  near  15 
millions  of  dollars,  with  the  sum  of 
five  millionsof  dollars  authorised  to 
be  issued  in  treasury  notes,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  £:om  the  customs 
and  the  ^ales  of  public  lands»  »• 
piouutin|^  to  9,000y000  i)oIlars,«A4 
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making  in  the  whole  29,300,000 
cioUarSy  to  be  received  during  ihe 
last  nine  months  of  the  present  year,- 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expen- 
ditures already  authorised,  and  the 
enja^agements  contracted  in  relation 
to  the  public  debt.  These  engage- 
ments amount,  during  that  period, 
to  10»500,000  dollars,  which,  with 
near  one  million  for  the  civil,  mis- 
cellaneous, and  diplomatic  expenses, 
boih  foreign  and  domestic ;  and 
17,800,000  for  the  military  and 
naval  expenditures,  including  the 
ships  of  war  building,  and  to  be 
built,  will  leave  a  s\ira  in  the  trea- 
sury at  the  end  of  the  present  y3ar 
equal  to  that  of  the  1st  of  April 
last,  A  part  of  this  sum  may  be 
considered  as  a  resource  for  defray- 
ing any  extraordinary  expenses  al- 
ready  authorised  by  law,  beyond 
the  sums  above  mentioned ;  and  a 
furtlier  resource  for  any  emergency 
may  be  found  in  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  the  loan  of  which 
to  the  United  States  has  been  au- 
thorised by  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  effect. 

This  view  of  our  finances,  whilst 
it  sliows  that  due  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year^  shows  at  tlie  same  lime,  by 
the  limited  amount  of  the  actual 
revenue,  and  the  dependence  on 
loans,  fhe  necessity  of  providing 
xnbre  adequately  for  the  future  sup- 
plies of  *the  treasury.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  a  well  digested  sy- 
stem of  internal  revenue,  in  aid  of 
existing  sources;  which  will  have 
the  e&ct  both  of  abridging  the 
amount  of  necessary  loans,  and  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  by  placing 
die  pablic  credit  on  a  more  satisfac- 
xotj  basis,  of  improving  the  terms 
<m  which  loans  may  be  obtained. 

The  loan  of  sixteen  milHons  Was 
'Mt  contracted  format  a  less  mterest 


than  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and  ahhough  other  causes 
may  have  had  an  agency,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  v^ith  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  extended  and  less 
precarious  revenue,  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  might  have-  sufficed.  A 
longer  postponement  of  the  advan- 
tage could  not  fail  to  have  a  still 
greater  influence  on  future  loans. 

In  recommending  to  the  national 
legislature  this  resort  to  additional 
taxes,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  ii 
the  assurance,  that  bur  constituents, 
who  have  already  displayed  so  much 
zeal  and  firmness  in  the  cav\se  of 
their  country,  will  cheerfully  give 
other  proofs  of  their  patriotism, 
which  it  calls  for.  Happily  no 
people,  with,  local  and  territorial 
exceptions  never  to  be  wholly  avoid*  i 
ed,  are  more  able  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  spare  for 
the  public  wants  a  portion  of  th^ir 
private  means,  whether  regard  be 
had  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  in- 
dustry, or  the  ordinary  price  of 
subsistence  in  our  country,  com- 
pared with  those  in  any  otlier.  And 
in  no  case  could  stronger  reasons  be 
felt  for  the  yielding  the  requisite 
contributions. 

By  renderi  ng  the  public  resources 
certain,  and  commensurate  to  the 
public  exigencies,  the  constituted 
authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
tlie  war  more  rapidly  to  its  proper 
issue  ;  every  hostile  hope,  founded 
on  a  calculated  failure  of  our  re- 
sources, will  be  ait  oflpj  and  by . 
adding  to  the  evidence  of  bravery 
and  skill,  in  combats  on  the  ocean 
and  on  the  land,  an  alacrity  in  sup* 
plying  the  treasury  neces'sary  to 
give  them  their  fullest  effect ;  and 
thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  the' 
public  energy  which  our  political 
institations  combine  with  the  per- 
sonal liberty  distinguishing  them, 
thebeH  tectirky  will  be  provided 
(P  2)  against 
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njvainst  future  enterprises    on  the 
riglns  or  tlic  peace  of  the  nation. 

,  The  contest  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  appeals  for  its 
support  to  every'  motive  that  can 
animate  an  uncorrupted  and  en- 
lightened peo^e,  to  the  love  of 
country,  to  the  voice  of  liberty,  to 
the  glorious  founders  of  their  inde- 
pendence, to  a  successful  vindica- 
tion of  its  violated  attributes ;  to 
the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which 
demands  security  from  the  most 
degrading  wrongs,  of  a  class  of 
citizens  who  have  proved  so  worthy 
of  the  protection  of  their  coun- 
try by  their  heroic  zeal  in  its  de- 
fence ;  and  finally  to  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  transmitting  entire  to 
jfuture  generations,  that  precious 
patrimony  of  national  rights  andf 
independence,  which  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  present  from  the  g6odness 
of  Divine  Providence. 

Bejng  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
to  which  a  pi-otractcd  session,  at 
tht^  season,  would  be  liable,  I  limit 
the  present  communication  to  ob- 
jects of  primary  importance.  In 
special  messages  which  may  ensue^ 
rea^ard  will  be  had  to  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

Jambs  Madison.    ' 
Washington,  May  25,  1813. 


armistice. 

To-day,  4th  June,  (23d  May), 
the  plenipotenuaries  named  by  the 
belligerent  powers-** 

The  duke  of  Vicenza,  grand 
ccuyer  of  France,  general  of  divi- 
«ion,  Sec.  appointea  minister  pleni- 
potentiary by  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French,  .&c.  furnished 
with  full  powers  by  his  highness  the 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  &c. 
.  Count  Schouvaloff,  lieutenant- 
general  and  aid-de«camp  to  the  em- 
peror of  aU  the  Rimiast  &c«  and 


lieutenant-general  Klelst,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  majeskty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  &c,  furnished  with  full 
powers  by  his  excellency  the  gene- 
ral of  infantry  Barclay  de  1  oily, 
general  in  chief  of  the  combined 
armies : 

After  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  at  Gebersdorff,  the  1st  June 
(20th  May),  and  signed  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  thirty-six  Iwurs,  at 
the  village*  of  Peicherwitz,  neu- 
tralized ^r  that  purpose,  between 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  respective 
armies,  to  continue  the  negotiations 
for  an  armistice  proper  to  suspend 
hostilities  between  all  the  belligerent 
troops,  no  matter  on  what  point 
they  are,  have  agreed  upon  the  ar- 
ticles following: 

Art.  1.  Hostilities  shall  cease  up- 
on all  points,  upon  the  notification 
of  the  present  armistice. 

II.  The  armistice  shall  last  to 
the  8th  {20th)  July,  inclusive. 
Hostilities  not  to  commence  with« 
out  giving  six  days  ivDtice. 

III.  Hostilities  shall  not  conse- 
quently recomnience  till  six  days 
after  the  denunciation  of  the  ar- 
mistice at  the  respective  head- 
quarters. 

IV.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  belligerent  armies  is  fixed 
as  follows :— in  Silesia,  the*  line  of 
demarcation  of  the  combined  arrny^ 
setting  out  from  the  frontiers  of  Bo* 
hernia,  shall  pass  through  Detterf- 
bach,  Saffendorf,  Land^ut,  follow 
the  Bober  to  Rudelstadt ;  pass  from 
thence  through  Bolkenhan,  Stnege- 
gau,  follow  the  iStrie^anerwasser 
to  Oauth,  and  get  on  we  Oder  bj 
passing  through  Bettleni,01faschiD» 
and  Altholf.  The  combined  army 
«haU  be  at  libertT  to  occupy  th^ 
town*  of  Land^ut,  Rudelstadt^ 
Bolkenhagen,  Striegau>  and  Gautb, 
as  well  as  their  suburbs. 

The  line  of  the  freuch  annj,  also 
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setting  out  from  the  frontier  which 
touches  Bohemia,  shall  pass  through 
Seiffershauf  and  AkkamnitZy  foU 
low  the  course  of  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Bober,  not  far 
from  Bertelsdorf:  af rerwards  from 
the  Sober  to  Lahn ;  from  thence 
to  Newkeek  upon  the  Katzbach,  by 
the  most  direct  line,  from  whence 
ft  will  follow  the  course  of  that 
river  to  the  Oden  The  towns  of 
Parch  witz,Leignitz,  Goldberg,  and 
Lahn,  no  matter  on  what  side  the 
river  they  are  situated^  niay,  as 
well  as  their  suburbs,  be  occupied 
by  the  French  troops. 

AU  the  territory  between  the 
French  and  combined  iirmies  .shall 
be  neutral,  and  cannot  be  occupied 
by  any  troops;  not  even  by  the 
landsturm.  This  disposition  conse- 
quently applies  to  the  town  of  Bres- 
lau.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kats- 
bach  the  line  of  demarcation  shall 
follow  the  course  of  the  Oder  to 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
and  join  the  Elbe,  in  passing  the 
Oder,  not  far  from  Muhlrose,  and 
following  the  frontiers  of  Prussia, 
so  that  all  Saxony,  the  country  of 
Dessau,  and  the  small  states  sur- 
rounding the  princes  of  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  shall  belong 
to  the  French  army,  and  all  Prus- 
sia shall  belong  to  the  combined 
army. 

The  Prussian  territories  in  Sax- 
ony shall  be  considered  as  neutral, 
and  shall  not  be  occupied  by  any 
troops. 

The  Elbe  to  its  mouth  fixes  and 
determines  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  belligerent  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  3ie  points  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  French  army  shall  remain 
in  possession  of  the  isles,  and  every 
thing  which  it  occupied  in  the  S2d 
military  division,  on  the  27th  May 
(Sth  June)  at  midnight. 


If  Hamburg  is  only  besieged,  that 
town  shall  be  treated  like  we  other 
besieged  towns.  All  the  articles 
of  the  present  armistice,  which  are 
relative  to  them,  are  applicable  to  . 
it. 

The  line  of  the  advanced  posts  of  > 
the  belligerent  armies  at  the  epoch 
of  the  27th  May  (8th  June)  at  mid- 
night,  shall  form,  for  the  S2d  mi- 
litary division,  that  of  the  demar- 
cation  of  tlie  armistice,  with  the 
military  alterations  which  the  re- 
spective commandants  shall  judge 
necessary.  These  alterations  shall 
be  made  in  concert  with  an  officer 
of  the  staff  of  each  army,  upon  the 
principle  of  perfect  reciprocity. 

V.  The  fortresses  of  Dantzic, 
Modlin,  Zamosc,  Stettin,  and  Cus- 
trin,  shall  be  re^victuaUed  every 
five  days,  according  to  the  force  <^ 
their  garrisons,  through  the  care  of 
the  commanders  of  the  blockading 
troops.  A  commissary  appointed 
by  the  commandant  of  each  place 
shall  be  with  one  of  the  besiegtng 
troops,  to  see  that  the  stipulated 
proyisions  is  exactly  supplied. 

VI.  During  the  time  of  the  ar- 
mistice every  fortress  shall  have  be- 
hind its  walls  an  extent  of  a  French 
league.  This  ground  shall.be  neu- 
tral. Magdeburg  will  consequently 
have  its  trontier  a  league  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

VII.  A  French  officer  shall  be 
sent  into  each  of  the  besieged  places, 
to  inform  the  commandant  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  of. 
its  re-victu;illing.  A  Russian  or 
Prussian  officer  shall  accompany 
him  during  the  journey,  both  going 
and  coming. 

VIII.  Commissaries  named  on 
both  sides,  in  each  place,  shall  fix 
the  price  of  the  provisions  furnished. 
This  account,  settled  at  the  end  of 
every  month  by  the  commissioners 
charged  with  maintaining  the  ar- 
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siisticei  shall  be  paid  at  the  head- 
quarters by  the  payroaster-^eneral 
of  the  army. 

IX.  Officers  of  the  staff  (hall  he 
appointed  on  either  side  to  regulate 
in  concert  the  general  line  cf  de- 
xnarcationy  respecting  points  which 
shall  not  be  determined  by  running 
water;  and  respecting  which  there 
may  arise  any  difficulty. 

X.  AU  the  movemepts  of  the 
troops  shall  be  so  regulated,  that 
ea^h  army  shall  occupy  its  new 
line  on  the  12ih  June  (31st  May). 
AU  the  corps,  or  parts  of  the  com- 
bined army  which  may  be  beyond 
the  Elbe  or  in  Saj[ony»  shall  return 
into  Prussia. 

XI.  Officers  of  the  French  and 
combined  armies  shall  be  dispatched 
conjointly,  to  Oiuse  hostilities  to 
cease  on  aU  points,  and  make  the 
armistice  known.  The  respective 
commanders  in  chief  shall  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  powers. 

-  XII.  On  both  sides  two  commis- 
saries^ general  officers,'  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  stipula^ 
tions  of  the  present  armistice.  They 
shall  remain  in  the  line  of  neutrality 
at  Neumarkt,  to  decide  upon  such 
disputes  as  may  occur. 

These  commissaries  shall  pro- 
ceed there  within  twenty-four  hours, 
in  order  to  expedite  officers  and 
orders  that  may  be  sent  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  armistice. 

Done  and  settled  the  present  act 
in  twelve  articles,  in  double  copies,- 
the  day,  month,  and  year  above 
mentioned. 

Cau  LIN  COURT,  duke  of  ■  Vicenza. 

CountScHouvALOFF— De  Kleist. 

Seen  and  ratified  by  order  of  the 
emperor  and  king,  the  prince  vice- 
Constable  of  France,  major-general 
of  the  grand  army, 
^  (Signed)      Alexander. 

June  4,  1813. 


CONYBNTIOM  BBTWEEH  HIS  IRI* 
TANNIC  MAJESTY  A.VD  HIS  MA- 
JESTY TH£  EMPEAOH  OF  ALL 
THE..  RUSSIAS,  SIGNED  AT  REl* 
CHENBACHy  THE  15tH  OF'JUNE, 
1813. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity. 

His  majesty  tlie  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
ol*  all  file  Russias,  have  spared  no 
sacrifice,  neglected  iio  effort,  to  put 
a  limit  to  the  destructive  projects  of 
the  enemy  of  Europe,  it  is  at  a 
period  when  Providence  has  mani- 
festly favoured  their  arms,  that 
their  majesties,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  restoring  independencct 
peace,  and  prosperity  to  nations^ 
have  agreed,  with  a  view  of  em- 
ploying all  the  means  in  their  power 
for  the  attainment  of  this  salutary 
end,  to  adjust,  by  a  particular  con- 
vention, the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  pecuniary  succours,  and  the 
assistance  which  the  two  crowns 
shall  mutually  afford-  to  each  other 
daring  this  war.  Accord ingly, 
they  have  appointed  their  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries,  namely,  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of -Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, William  Shaw,  viscount 
Cathcart,  &c.  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ;  and  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  Charles 
<:ount  de  Nesselrode,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, secretary  of  state,  &c.  who, 
after  having  compared  and  *ei. 
changed  their  full  powers,  have 
concluded  the  following  articles:— 

Art.  I.  His  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  being 
firmly  resolved  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
sent war  with  the  utmost  energy, 
engages    to   employ  throoghout, 
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one  bundred  and  sixty  thousand 
e£fcctive  troops  of  every  description 
of  force,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons 
of  the  fortie,sses. 

Art.II.  Tocontribute  onhis  part 
to  the  same  end,  in  the  most  eCfec* 
tual  and  prompt  mantfcr,  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Great  Britain  en- 
fages  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
is  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Kussias,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
ISlSy  the  following  sums : 

Art,  1-.  One.  million  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds 
sterling,  payable  in  London. 

2.  England  takes  upon  herself 
the  maintenance  of  the  Russian 
Deety  and  the  crews  thereof,  now 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  an 
expense  estimated  ac  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Art.  III.  The  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty* 
four  pounds  sterling  shall  be  pay- 
able from  month  to  months  in  such 
ananner  as  that  tlie  whole  «hall  be 
discharged  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1814. 

Art.  IV.  To  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  specie,  the  want  of  which 
is  daily  more  felt  in  the  circulation 
of  the  continent}  to  combine  in  this 
important  contest  all  the  means 
which  may  secure  its  success,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  in 
concert  widi  his -majesty  tlie  king 
of  Prussia,  have  agreed  to  issue 
notes,  payable  to  bearer,  under  the 
denomination  ©f  federative  paper. 

a.  The  amount  of  this  paper- 
xnoney  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  millions  sterling,  for  which  the 
three  contracting  powers  are  con- 
jointly gtlarant6es.  Two-thirds  of 
this  sum  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  R-ussia,  and  one-third  at  thai  of 
Prussia. 

h.  The  reimbursement  of  this 


sum  of  five  millions  sterling  is  to 
be  made  by  tlie  three^powers  m  tlie 
following  proportions,  and  In  such 
manner  that 

England  shallonly  take  upon  her* 
self  ^    .        three-sixths* 

Russia        -     -        two^sixths^ 

Prussia        -        •*    one-sixth. 

c.  This  reimbursement  is  not  to 
take  effect  before  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1815,  or  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace. 

H,  The  sum  of  five  millions  ster- 
ling of  federative  paper,  so  to  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  three 
powers,  is  in  no  case  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  than  tlie  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  in  activity.   > 

e,  A  commission,  named  by  the 
three  powers,  will, regulate  what- 
ever relates  to  the  distribution  of 
this  sum.  The  payments  are  to 
be  made  progressively  from  month 
to  month.  All  that  relates,  how- 
ever, to  the  form,  the  guarantee, 
the  issue,  appropriation,  circular 
tidn,  and  reimbursement  of  this 
paper,  is  to  be  regulated  in  a  still 
more  particular  manner  by  a  spe- 
cial convenfion,  the  stipulations 
whereof  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  validity,  as  if  they  had  beexi 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  pre^ 
sent  treaty.       , 

Art.  V.  The  British  govern- 
ment  having  taken  upon  itself  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
for  the  sum  of  500,000/.  sterling, 
as  stated  in  article  11.  his  majesty 
.the  emperor  of  all  the  Russlas  con- 
sents, on  the  other  htyid,  to  the  emr 
ployment  by  his  Britannic  majesty 
of  the  said  fleet  jn  the  European 
seas,  in  the  manner  which  he  may 
judge  the  most  useful  to  tlie  opera- 
tions against  the  common  enemy. 

Art.  VI.    Although  the  present 
convention  stipulates  only  the  suc- 
cours to  be  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
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tain  during  the  jear  1813 ;  stilUas 
their  reciprocal  engagements  are  to 
be  in  force  as  long  as  the  present 
war  shall  last,  the  two  high  cpn- 
tracting  parties  formally  promise 
to  concert  anew  on  the  aid  they  are 
to  afford  each  other,  if,  whfch  God 
forbid,  the  war  should  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  abovementioned  period; 
such  fresh  agreement  being  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  greater 
development  to  their  efforts. 

Art.  VII.  The  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  wiU  act  in  the  most 
perfect  cpncert  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary operations,  and  will  freely 
communicate  to  each  other  what- 
ever relates  to  their  respective  po- 
licy. They  above  all  reciprocally 
engage,  not  to  negotiate  separately 
with  their  common  enemies,  to  sign 
neither  peace,  truce,  nor  any  con- 
vention whatsoever,  otherwise  than 
hj  mutual  agreement. 

Art.  VIII.  Officers  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  accredited  to  the  ge- 
nerals commanding  in  chief  the  se- 
veral armies  in  active  service ; 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  corre- 
spond with  their  courts,  and  keep 
-  them^  constantly  informed  of  the 
military  events  which  may  have 
taken  place,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  operations  of 
those  armies. 

Art.  IX.  The  present  conven- 
tion shall  be  ratified  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective, 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  convention  with  their  hands, 
and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Reichenbach,  the  third 
(fifteenth)  Jane,  1813. 
^L,  S.)    .Cathcart. 

(L.S.)     Charles  count  de 
Nesselrode. 
(L.§.,)   Jean  D'Anstett. 


CONVCNTICN  BETWEEN  IfIS  BRI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY  AND  HIS  MA- 
JESTY THE  KING  OP  PRUSSIA* 
SIGNED  AT  REICHENBACH,  TH^ 
HtH   op  JUNE,   1813. 

Art.  I. — ^The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent war  beir.g  to  re-establish  the 
independence  of  the  States  oppress'^ 
ed  by  France,  'the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  bind  themselves  in 
consequence,  to  direct  all  their 
operations  towards  that  end  ;  aird 
as,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same, 
it  will  be  essential  to  replace  Prussia 
in  possession  of  her  relative  power; 
and  to  prevent  France  from  ever- 
occupying  hencefont'ard  any  of  the 
strong  places  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
man y^  or  exercising  any  sort  of  in- 
fluence in  that  quarter;  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
engages  to  co-oporate  e£[ectually 
to  that  end.  On  the  other  hand» 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia* 
who,  in  his  transactions  with  Rus- 
sia, has  already  expressly  reserved 
the  rights  of  the  hoUse  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh  upon  Hanover, 
will  co-operate  with  all  his  means 
towards  the  restoration  of  their 
hereditary  states  to  that  august 
house,  and  to  the  ducal  house  of 
Brunswick. 

Art,  1 1.  Prussia  engages  to  main- 
tain in  the  field  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
risons in  !ihe  fortresses.^ 

Art,  III.  England  engages  to 
place,  for  the  year  181S,at  the  dispo- 
sal of  his  Prussian  majesty  ,666,666/. 
in  monthly  payments.  The  sam<e 
engagement,  for  five  millions  of 
federative  paper,  as  in  tlie  Russian 
treat  V. 

Arts.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  as  in  the 
Russian  treaty. 

Art.  VII.  The  British  navy  shall 
co-operate,  whei^ver  it  is  practica- 
ble. 
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ble,  in  die  defence  of  the  Prussian 
States,  in  support  of  the  military 
expeditions  in  aid  of  the  common 
cause,  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  Prus^'a, 

Art.  VIII.  This  treaty  shall 
forthwith  be  CO  jmunicated  to  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Austria. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  ratified  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

In  wimess  whereof,  &c. 

Reichenbach,  the  14th  June, 
1813. 

'  Charles  Stewart. 
C.  A.  De  Hardenberg. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES   OF    THE  CON 
YENTION    BETWEEN   HIS  BRITAN- 
NIC MAJESTY  AND  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  ALL  THE  RITSSlAS,  SIGNED  AT 
PBTERSWALDAW,   6tH    OF  JULY, 

Art.  I.    The  vast  resources  of 
the  Russian  empire  furnishing  to 
his  imperial  majesty  the  number  of 
troops  which  he  has  determined  to 
employ  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his 
empire,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  having  appro- 
priated the  greatest  part  othis  own 
to  the  defen(;e  of  Spain,  and   to 
the  protection  of  Portugal,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  has  consented  to 
take  upon  himself  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  German 
legion  in  the  service  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  the  strength  of  which 
shall  be  increased  to  ten  thousand 
men. 

Art.  II.  So  long  as  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  legion,  the  same 
shall  remain  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
be  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  shall  be  commanded 
\>j  general  officers  of  his  choice. 
His  imperial  majesty  engages  to 


provide  for  the  recruiting  of  the 
legion,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state 
for  service,  and  complete,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  whilst  the  re- 
placing the  articles  furnished  for 
the  equipment,  arming,  and  die 
mise  en  campagne.  of  the  said  le- 
gion, shall  appertain  to  his  Britan* 
nic  ihajesty. 

All  the  sums  paid  by  Great  !^ri- 
tain  in  virtue  of  the  articles  of  the 
present  convention,  shall  be  em- 
ployed solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  and  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  German  legion 
in  the  service  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. 

^rt.  III.  The  high  contracting 
parties  have  agreed,  that  the  sums 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  corps  shall  be  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  government  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  annum 
for  each  effective  man  of  the  le- 
gion, with  the  express  reservation* 
that  its  numbers  shall  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men. 

His  Britannic  majesty  engages  ^ 
to  furnish  the  arms,  ammunition, 
clotliing,  and  the  articles  of  equip* 
ment,  which  shall  be  wanting  at 
tlie  period  when  the  corps  shau  be 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Art.V.  The  subsidy  fixed  by 
the  third  article  shall  be  paid  every 
two  months  in  advance,  for  the 
*  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
shall  have  been  returned  as  effec- 
tive in  the  lapt  day  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Art.  X.  His  majesty  the  em* 
peror  consents  to  cede  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  either  in  his  cha- 
racter of  king  of  tlie  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  rnd  Ireland,  or 
in  that  of  thie  elector  of  Hanover, 
the  property  of  the  legion,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  should 
induce  his  majesty  the  king  tq  de« 
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tire  this  arrangement;  which,  how. 
ever,  shall  in  ncr  way  invalidate  the 
capitulations  granted  by  his  impe- 
rial  9iajesty  to  the  iiulividuak  who 
compose  the  legion. 

Done  at  Peterswaldaw  in  Sile- 
sia, tha24th  Jane  (6tb  July),  1813. 

Cathcart. 

(L«S.)  *  D.  Alopbus. 

(L.S,) 

There  were  also  supplementary 
conventions  by  this  country,  and 
Russia  and  Prussia,  chiefly  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange. 


P&INCE  regent's  letter  tO  LORD 
WELLINGTON. 

Copy  of  the  prince  regent's  late 
letter  to  lord  Wellington. 
Carbtfttrb&usft  July  3,  1813. 
My  dear  lord, — ^Your  glorious 
conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praise, 
and  far  above  my  reward ;  I  know 
no    language    the  world    affords 
worthy  to  express  it.     I  feel  1  have 
,  nothing  left  to  say,  bat  devoutly  t<» 
oflFer  up  my  prayers  of  gratitude  to 
Providence,  that  it  has,  m  its  o/nni- 
jpotent  bounty,  blessed  my  country 
and  myself  ^ith  such  a  general. 
You  have  sent  me  among  the  tro- 
phies of  your  unrivalled  rame  the 
staff  of  a  French  marshal,  and  I 
send  yoa  in  return  that  of  England. 
The  British  army  will  hail  it  with 
enthusiasm,  while  the  whole  uni- 
verse will  acknowledge  those  va* 
lorous  efforts  which  have  so  im- 
periously called  for  it.     That  un- 
interrupted health,    and   still  in- 
creasbg  laurels,  may  continue  to 
crown  you  through  a  glorious  and 
longxareer  of.life,  are  the  never- 
.  ceasing  and  most  ardent  wishes  of. 
My  dear  lord,v 

your  very  sincere  and 
faithful  friend, 

G.  P.  R. 
The  marquis  of  Wellington. 


PRAYER   AND    THANKSGIVING   FOR 
THE   VICTORY. 

'  The  following  form  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  was  read  in  all 
the  churches  last  Sunday.  Nobo- 
dy will  accuse  as  of  thinking  ligfa^ 
ly  either  of  brd  Wellington  or  hti 
victory  ;  but  we  believe  that  except 
in  the  tase  of  royal  personages,|it 
has  not  hitherto  been  usual  to  call 
tlie  attention  of  Heaven  in  this  man- 
ner to  an  individual  human  being. 
Indeed,  in  a  religion  which  dis- 
countenances every- species  of  vio- 
lence and  even  retaliation,  it  is 
scarcely  decorous  to  offer  up  pray- 
ers or  thanksgivings  on  the  score 
of  war ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  po- 
licy of  making  success  a  proof  of 
being  in  favour  with  Heaven  :— 

*«  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who 
chiefly  declarest  thy  Alniightj 
power,  by  protecting  the  oppres- 
sed, and  smiting  to  the  ground 
the  proud  oppressor,  and  who,  ia 
the  defence  of  injured  nations, 
teachest  thy  servants  to  war,  and 
eirdest  them  with  strength  for  bat- 
Ue,  we  yield  thee  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  continued  successes 
m  Spain,  with  which  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  crown  the  conduct  of 
our  general,  and  the  valour  of  our 
soldiers  ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  signal  and  decisive  victory 
which,  under  the  same  ^rommander, 
thou  hast  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Continue,  we  pray  thee» 
thy  blessing  upon  the  counsels  of 
our  general;  maintain  and  support 
the  courage  and  strengtli  of  the  al- 
lied armies ;  sanctify  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  united ;  and  as  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  put  back,  with 
confusion  of  face,  the  proud  in- 
vader of  Spain  and  Portugal,  let 
the  allied  armies  and  allied  king- 
doms  prostrate   themselres  widi 

one 
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one  consent  before  thee*  and  ac- 
Vnowledge  with  humilit7  of  heart 
the, victory  to  be  thine.  These 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  we  hum- 
bly oflS?r  to  thy  divine  majesty,  in 
the  name  and  through  the  media- 
tion of  our  lord  ano^aviour  Jesas 
Chrisu — ^Amen." 

QENBRAL   ORDERS. 

Horse  Guards^  July  6. 
The  commander  in  chief  com- 
mands it  to  be  declared  in  general 
orders,  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prnice  regept,  in  consideration  of 
the  meritorious  services  of  the  non- 
coihmissioned  olEcers  of  the  army, 
and  with  a  view  of  extending  en- 
couragement and  advantages  to 
those  of  the  infantry,  correspond- 
ing to  the  benefit  which  the  appoint- 
ments of  troop  serjeant-majors  offer 
in  t}ie  cavalry,  has  been  most  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to 
direct,  that  in  all  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, whose  services  are  net  sub- 
ject to  limitation,  the  pay  of  the 
serjeant-major  shall  henceforth  be 
raised  to  35,  per  day,  and  that  the 
pay  of  one  serjeant  in  each  com- 
pany of  battalions  of  the  above  de- 
scription, viz,  of  those  serving;  with- 
out limitation,  shall  be  raised  to 
?f  •  4(/.  per  day,  and  that  the  said 
Serjeants  shall  be  distinguished  by 
an  honourable  badge,  of  which, 
however,  and  of  the  advantages  at- 
tending it-,  they  will,  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct, be  liable  to  be  deprived, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  colonel  or 
commanding  offi  cer  of  the  reg  iment, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar^ 
tiaL 

In  consequence  of  the  above 
most  eracious  intimation  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent's 
pleasure,  the  commander  in  chief 
directs,  that  the  Serjeants  selected 
for  this  distinction  shall  be  callod 


the  "colour  Serjeants,'*  and  that 
they  shall  bear  al>ove  their  chevron, 
the  honourable  badge  of  a  regi- 
mental colour  supported  by  two 
cross  swords. 

It  is  his  royal  highne^'s  plea* 
sure,  that  the  duty  of  attending  the 
colours  in  the  Held,  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  performed  by  these  Ser- 
jeants, but  that  these  distinctions 
shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
regular  performance  of  their  regi- 
mental and  comj>any  duties. 

The  commander  in  chief  recom- 
mends to  the  colonels  of  regiments 
the  utmost  circumspection  in  the 
selection  of  the  colour  Serjeants ; 
and  he  hopes  that  this  honourable 
appellation  will  invariably  be  be- 
stowed on  men  of  approved  valour, 
distinguished  by  their  attention  to 
the  diities  of  their  station,  and  to 
the  discipline  of  their  respective 
companies. 

The  commander  in  chief  avaiU 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  those  who  are 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  order* 

His  royal  highness  entertains  a 
just  sense  of  the  meritorious  ser- 
vices of  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers of  die  army;  and  he  is  per- 
suaded that,  under  the  direction 
of  their  officers,  they  have  indivi- 
dually and  collectively  contributed 
largely  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  British  army  in  its  present  pre- 
eminence, and  his  royal  highness 
rejoices  most  cordially  that  these 
services  have  been  thus  graciously 
noticed. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  reward  which  is  thus  held 
out  to  merit,  will  prove  an  incite- 
ment to  all ;  for  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  hands  and 
hearts  to  serve  their  king  and  coun- 
try; it  is  offered  equally  to  the 
young  as  to  the  old  soldier ;  it  is 
the  recompense  of  honrsty^sobriety, 
jRdelity, 
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fidelity,  and  personal  bravery ;  and 
his  royal  highness  trusts  it  will 
proved  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  British  army  to  persevere  in 
that  line  of  conduct,  wnich  has  ob- 
tained for  them  this  munificent  and 
disttngubhed  favour  from  their 
coantry  and  sovereien. 

By  command  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  commander  in  chief, 
Harry  Calvert,  adj.-gen* 


THB    SPEAKER  S    AUDRESS    TO    THE 
PRINCE  REOBNT,  July  22. 

May  it  please  your  royal  high- 
ness. 

We  his  majesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  parliament  assembled,  have 
closed  the  supplies  for  the  service 
4S  the  present  year ;  and  reflect-  who  acknowledge  a  foreign  jnri^* 
}ng  upon  the  various  transactions  diction  should  be  autliorised  to  ad- 
Which  have  come  before  us,  we  minister  die  powers  and  jurisdic- 
k)ok  back  with  satisfaction  upon  tions  of  this  realm ;  willing  as  we 
those  which  concern  our  domestic  are,  nevertheless,  and  willing  as  I 
policy,  ehtertaining  also  a  confi-  trust  we  ever  shall  be,  to  allow  the 
dent  hope  in  the  prosperous  issue  largest  scope  to  religious  tolera- 
of  diose  great  events  which  must    tion. — With  respect  to  the  csca* 


rious  discussions,  we  presume  to 
hope,  that  (in  conformity  with  the 
injunctions  delivered  to  i>s  by  your 
royal  highness  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  session)  siuzh 
prudent  and  adequate  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  ni- 
ture  government  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India,  as  will  combine 
the  ^greatest  advantages  of  com- 
merce and  revenue,  and  provide 
also  for  the  lasting  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  that  vast  and  popu- 
lous portion  of  the  British  empire. 

But,  sir,  these  arc  i^ot  the  only 
objects  to  which  our '  attention  has 
been  called :  other  momentous 
changes  have  been  proposed  for 
our  consideration.  Adhering,  how- 
ever, to  those  laws  by  which  the 
throne,  the  parliament,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  are  made 
fundamentally  (>rotestant,  v^^  have 
not  consented  to  allow  that  those 


regulate  the  setdement  of  our  fo- 
reign relations. 

Under  the  pressure  of  great  bur- 
dens at  home,  and  the  still  conti- 
nuing necessity  of  great  exertions, 
a  plan  has  been  devised  and  exe^ 
cuted,  which,  by  a  judicious  and 
itkilful  arrangement  of  our  finances, 
will  for  a  considerable  period  post- 
pone, or  greatly  mitigate,  the  de- 
mands for  new  taxation,  and  at 
the  same  time  materially  accelerate 
the  final  'extinction  of  the  national 
debt. 

Our  reviving  commerce  also 
looks  forward  to  those  new  fields 
of  enterprise  which  are  opening  in 
the  East ;  and  afier  long  and  labo- 


Wished  church,  following  the  mu- 
nificent example  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, we  have  continued  the  same 
annual  grant  for  improving  the 
value  of  its  smaller  benefices ;  and 
we  have  at,  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  provide  more  efiectually 
for  the  general  discharge  of  those 
sacred  duties  of  a  church  establish- 
ment, which,  by  forming  the  moral 
and  reliffious  character  of  a  brave 
and  intelligent  people,  have,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  laid  the  deep 
foundations  of  British  greatness. 

Sir,  by  your  royal  highness's 
commands,  we  have  also  turned 
our  views  to  the  state  of.  our  fo- 
reign relations.    In  the  North,  we 
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rejoice  to  see,  by  the  treaties  laid 
before  us,  that  a  strong  barrier  is 
erected  against  the  inordinate  am- 
bition of  France,  and  we  presume 
*to  liope  that  the  time  may  now  be 
arriving  which  shall  set  bounds  to 
her  remorseless  spirit  of  conquest. 

In  our  contest  with  America  it 
mast  be  always  remembwed  that 
-we  have  not  been  the  aggressors. 
Slow  to  take  up  arms  agamst  tfiose 
•who  should  have  been  naturally 
our  friends  by  the  original  ties  of 
kindred— a  commop  language — 
aisd  (as  might  have  been  hoped)  by 
a  joint  zeal  in  tlic  cause  of  national 
liberty— we  must  now  nevertheless 
put  forth  our  whole  strength,  and 
maintain,  with  our  ancient  superi- 
ority upon  the  ocean,  those  mari- 
time rights  V'hich  we  have  resolved 
never  to  surrender,    ' 

Bur,  sir,  whatever  doubts  may 
cloud  the  rest  of  our  views  and 
hopes,  it  is  to  the  peninsula  that  we 
look  with  sentiments  of  unquestion- 
able delight  and  triumph  ;  there  the 
Ti'orld  has  seen  two  gallant  and  in- . 
dependent  nations  rescued  from  the 
mortal  grasp  of  fraud  and  tyranny, 
by  British  councils  and  British  va- 
lour ;  and  within  the  space  of  five 
short  years  from  the  dawn  of  our, 
successes  at  R'oleia  and  Vimiera, 
the  same  illustrious  commander  has 
received  the  tribute  of  our  admira- 
tion a^nd  gratitude  for  the  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Douro,  the  hard- 
tought  battle  of  Talavera,  the  day 
of  Busaco,  tlic  deliverance  of  Por- 
tugal, the  mural  crowns  won  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  the 
splendid  victory  of  Salamanca,  and 
the  decisive  overthrow  of  the  armies 
of  France  in  their  total  rout  at  Vit* 
toria-^deeds  which  have  made  all 
Europe  ring  with  his  renown^  and 
have  covered  the  British  name  with 
a  blaze  of  unrivalled  ^orf* 

SfTf  that  the  cause  S  this  country 


and  of  the  world  may  not  at  such  a 
crisis  suflPer  from  any  want  of  zeal 
on  our  part  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  his  majesty's  government,  we 
have  finished  our  supplies  with  a 
large  and  liberal  aid,  to  enable 
your  royal  highness  to  take  all  such 
measures  as  the  emergencies  of  puhr 
lic  affairs  may  require,  for  disap- 
pointing or  defeating  the  enterprises 
and  designs  of  the  enemy* 

The  bill  which  1  have  to  present 
to  your  royal  highness  for  this  pur- 
pose is  entitled 

An  act  for  enabling,  his  majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  five  millions  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  applying  the  sum  of  200,000/. 
for  the  service  of  Ireland. 

To  which  bill  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful commons,  with  all  humility, 
entreat  his  majesty's  royal  assent.  ^ 

The  speaker  having  concludedy 
and  bowed  to  the  prince,  his  royal 
highness  moved  his  hat. 

The  clerks  then  made  their  obei-- 
sances,  and  the  deputy-clerk  of  the 
crown  read  the  title  of  the  vote  of 
credit  bill.  Mr.  Cowper,  the  cleric 
assistant  of  the  parliai.'iCnts,  made 
his  obeisance,  and  tlie  prince  re^ 
gent  having  moved  his  hat,  Mr. 
Cowper  notified  the  royal  assent  in 
the  usual  form  and  words^  as  ap- 
.plied  to  a  money  bill,  namely,  JLe 
Roi  remercie  ses  bom  jujetSf  actepte  kur 
htnevoknce^  et  aussi  le  veut. 

The  title  of  the  remaining  biU» 
The  penitentiaryhouse  bill, was  then 
read;  and  his  royal  highness  having; 
moved  his  hat,  Mr.  Cowper  noti- 
fied Uie  royal  assent  in  the  usual 
form  and  words  as  applied  general* 
ly  to  a  public  bill,  namely^  Li  Rm 
leveut. 

His  royal  highness  then  deKvered 
ihe  following  speech : 

My  lords  and  gentleiaen» 

I  cannot  release  you  from  your 

anendance  m  piiilianiefit  without 

repeating 
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repeating  the  expression  of  my  deep 
regret  at  the  continuance  of  his  • 
majesty's  lamented  indisposition. 
The  attention  whicJi  you  have  paid 
to  the  public  interests  in  the  course 
of  this  session  demands  my  warmest 
acknowledgements. 

The  splendid  and  signal  success 
which  has  attended  the  commence- 
xnent  of  the  campaign  in  the  penm"- 
^ula,the  consummate  skill  and  abi-  ' 
lity  displayed  by  field-marshal  the 
marquis  of  Wellington  in  the  pro- 
gress of  those  operations  which 
hare  led  to  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  obtained  near  Vittoria,  and 
the  valour  and  intrepidity  by  which 
his  majesty's  forces  and  those  of 
his  allies  have  heen  distinguished, 
are  as  highly  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings as  they  mive  been  to  those  of 
the  whole  nation.'  Whilst  these 
operations  have  added  new  lustre 
to  the  British  arms,  they  aflPord  the 
best  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  France;  and  they  fur- 
nish the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  wliich  has 
induced  you,  under  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  to  persevere  in 
the  support  of  this  glorious  con- 
test. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  French 
ruler  in  his  designs  against  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  French  army  employed  on  that 
service,  were  followed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  forces,  since 
joined  by  those  of  Prussia,  to  the 
banks  of  the   Elbe ;    and  though 

Xn  the  renewal  of  the  contest  the 
fd  armies  have  found  themselves 
obliged  Ito  retreat  before  the  su- 
perior numbers  collected  by  the 
enemy,  their  conduct  during  a  se- 
ries of , severe  and  sanguinary  con- 
fiicts  has  nobly upfaidd  weir  military 
character,  and  commanded  the  ad- 
.tninoion  6i  Surofe. 


I  have  great  satisfaction  in  ac- 
quainting you,  that  there  exists  be^ 
tween  me  and  the  courts  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  Berlin,  and 'Stockholm, 
the  most  cordial  union  and  con- 
cert ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled, by  tlie  aids  which  you  have 
so  liberally  afforded,  to  render  this 
union  effectual  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  purpose  for 
whidi  it  has  been  established. 

I  regret,  the  continuance  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. 

My  desire  to  re-establish  between 
the  two  countcies  those  friendly  re- 
lations, so  important  to  their  ma- 
tual  interests,  continues  unabated  ; 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase 
the  restoration  of  peace  by  any  sa- 
criBce  t)f  the  maritime  rights  of  the 
British  empire.    ' 

Gendemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  pro- 
vision you  have  made  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  present  year. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  reflect,  that,  by  the  regulations 
you  have  adopted  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  natioiikl  debt,  you  have 
established  a  system  which  will 
not  retard  its  ultimate  liquidattony 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  with  the  least  practicable  ad- 
dition to  the  public  burdens. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  entirely  approve  of  the  arrange* 
ments  which  you  have  made  for 
the  government  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India,  and  for  the  regu^ 
lation  of  the  British  commerce  ia 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wisely  framed^ 
with  a  view  to  the  circumstances 
which  havexDccurred  since  this  sub- 
ject was  last  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament.  By  these  ar* 
nmgements  700  hare  ptmrred  in 
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its  essential  parts  that  system  of  go- 
vernment' which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  not  less  calculated  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  than  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
yoa  have  judiciously  extended  to 
the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  general  a  participation  in  the 
commerce  of  countries  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  company's 
charter,  which  will,  I  doubt  not, 
have  the  cflFect  of  augmenting  the 
resources  of  India,  and  of  increas- 
ing and  improving  the  tra4e  and 
navigation  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions. 

The  tried  and  affectionate  loy- 
alty of  his  majesty's  people,  the 
constancy  which  they  have  dis- 
played daring  this  long  and  ardu- 
ous war,  and  the  patience  with 
'Hvhich  they  have  sustained  the  bur- 
dens necessarily  imposed  upon 
them,  have  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  Such  con- 
tinued and  persevering  exertions, 
under  so  severe  a  pressure,  afford 
Ae  strongest  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment to  that  constitution  which  it 
is  the  first  object  of  my  life  to 
maintain. 

In  the  success  which  has  recent- 
ly attended  his  majesty's  arms,  I 
acknowledge  with  devout  gratitude 
the  hand  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  use  I  desire  to  make  of  these 
and  of  all  other  advantages,  is  to 
promote  and  secure  th«  welfare  of 
his  majesty's  people ;  and  I  cannot 
more  decidedly  evince  this  disposi- 
tion, than  by  employing  the  power- 
ful means  you  have  p&ced  in  my 
hands,  in  such  a  manner  a$  may  be 
best  calculated  to  reduce  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  eqemyv 
and  tl^ereby  to  facilitate  theattain- 
tteAtf  in  conjunction  with  my  allien 
of  a  seQBTt  and  koaourable  peace. 
Tfaea  *•  ferd  ohanodfer,  by 


the    prince    regent's      command, 
said : — 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  the  command  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  hti 
majesty,  that'  this  parliament  be 
prorogued  to  Monday  the  23cl 
day  of  August  next,  to  be  then  her* 
holden ;  and  this  parliament  is  ac- 
cordingly prorogued  to  Monda^f 
the  23d  day  of  August  next. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  MARSHALSOULT* 

To  be  read  by  a  commanding  offi- 
.    cer  at  the  head  of  companies  in 

each  regiment. 

Soldiers ! — The  recent  events  of 
the  war  have  induced  hfs  maje^y 
the  emperor  to  invest  me,  by  an  im- 
perial decree  of  the  1st  inst.  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Spain,  and  to  honour  me  with  the 
flattering  title  of  his  *  IteutenantJ 
This  high  distinction  cannot  but 
convey  to  my  mind  sensations  of 
gratitude  and  joy;  but  they  are 
not  unalloyed  with  regret  at  the 
train  of  events  which  have,  in  thtf 
opinion  of  his  majesty,  rendered 
such  an  appointment  necessary  iir 
Spain.  It  is  known  to  you,  soldiers, 
that  the  enmity  of  Russia,  roused 
into  active  hostility  by  the  eternal 
enemy  of  the  continent,  made  it 
incumbent  that  numerous  arnciies 
should  be  assembled  in  Germany 
early  in  the  spritig.  For  this  pur- 
pose were  many  of  your  comrades 
withdrawn.  The  emperor  himself 
assumed  the  command;  and  the 
arms  of  France,  guided  hj  his  pow- 
erful and  commanding  genius, 
achieved  a  succession  of  as  brilliant 
victories  as  any  that  adorn  the  an- 
nals of  our  country.  The  pre- 
sumptuoous  hopes  of  a^ggrandise- 
ment  entertained  by  the  eAemf 
wete  coAfoQflded;    Pacific  cmt* 
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turcs  were  made;  and  the  emperor, 
always  inclined  to  consult  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  hj  following 
moderate  councils,  listened  to  the 
proposals  that  were  made.  While 
Germany  was  thus  the  theatre  of 
ereat  events,  chat  enemy,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  succouring  the  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula,  has  in 
reality  devoted  them  to  ruin,  was 
n©t  inactive*  He  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  disposable  force,  En- 
glish, Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
ilnder  his  most  experienced  officers, 
and,  relying  upon  the  superiority  of 
his  numbers,  advanced  in  three  di- 
visions against  the  French  force  as- 
sembled upon  the  Douro.     With 

'  well-provided  fortresses  in  his  front 
and  rear,  a  skilful  general,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  troops,  might, 
by  selecting  good  positions,  have 
braved  and  discomfited  this  motley 
levy.  But,  unhappily,  at  this  cri- 
tical period,  timorous  and  pusil- 
lanimous councils  were  followed. 
The  fortresses  were  abandoned  and 
blown  up.  Hasty  and  disorderly 
inarches   gave    confidence  to  the 

.  enemy  ;  and  a  veteran  army,  small 
indeed  in  number,  but  great  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  military  cha- 
racter,  which  had  fought,  bled, 
and  triumphed  in  every  province  of 
Spain,  beheld  with  indignation  its 
laurels  tarnished,  and  itseif  compel- 
led to  abandon  all  its  acquisitions. 
— the  trophies  of  many  a  well 
fought  and  bloody  day*  When  at 
length  the  indignant  voice  of  the 
troops  arrested  this  disgraceful 
flight,  and  its  commander,  touched 
with  shame,  yielded  to  the  general 
desire^  and  determined  upon  giving 
battle  near  Vittoria,who  can  doubt 
•«>from  this  generous  enthusiasm — 
this  fine  sense  of  honour— what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  the 

feneral  been  worthy  of  his  troops  i 
ad  be,  in  shorty  made  those  dis- 


positions and  movem'ents  which 
would  have  secured  to  one  part  of 
his  army  the  co-operation  and  sujh 
port  of  the  other  ?— l*et  us  not^ 
however,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  him.  The 
dispositions  and  arrangements  of 
their  general  have  been  prompt, 
skilful,  and  consecutive.  The 
valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops 
have  been  praiseworthy.  Yet  de 
not  forget  that  ic  is  to  the  benefit  of 
your  example  they  owe  their  pre- 
sent military  character;  and  that 
whenever  the  relative  duties  of  a 
French  general  and  his  troops  have 
been  ably  fulfilled,  tlieirenemies  have 
commonly  had  no  other  resource 
than  flight — Soldiers, — I  partake 
your  chagrin — your  grief— your  in- 
dignation. I  know  that  the  blame  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  army 
is  imputable  to  others  ;  be  the  me- 
rit of  repairing  it  yours.  I  have, 
borne  testimony  to  the  emperor  of 
your  bravery  and  zeaL  His  in- 
structions are  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  those  lofty  heights  which  en- 
able him  proudly  to  survey  our 
fertile  valleys,  and  chase  them 
across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the 
Spanish  soil  that  your  tents  must 
next  be  pitched,  and  from  thence 
your  resources  drawn.  No  diffi- 
culties can  be  insurmountable  to 
your  valour  and  devotion.  Let  us 
then  exert  ourselves  with  mutual 
ardoijr  ^  and  be  assured  that  no- 
thing can  give  greater  felicity  to 
the  paternal  heart  of  the  emperor 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  army — of  its  increasing  glo* 
ry — of  its  having  rendered  itself 
worthy  of  him,  and  of  our  dear 
country.  Extensive  but  combined 
movements  for  the  relief  of  the  for- 
tresses are  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place.  They  will  be  completed  m 
a  few  days.  Let  the  account  of 
our  success  be.  dated  fomi  Vicipria 
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— «nd  the  btrth  of  his  imperial  xna- 
jcstjr  be  celebrated  in  that  city  r  so 
shall  we  render  memorable  an 
epoch  deservedly  dear  to  all 
Frenchmen. 

(signed)  Soult,  dukeof  Dalmatia, 
lieutenant  de  Temperenr. 


BAVARIAN  DEC]:ARATI0N. 

Every  one  knows  the  relations 
which  for  eight  years  past  have 
bound  Bavana  to  France,  as  well 
as  the  motives  which  occasioned 
them,  and  the  conscientious  good 
faith  with  which  the  king  has  ful- 
filled their  conditions. 

Other  states  gradually  joined 
themselves  to  the  first  ally  of  the 
French  empire.  This  junction  of 
sovereigns  took  the  foim  of  an 
nnion,  of  such  a  nature  as  the  Ger- 
man history  exhibits  more  tliau  one 
example. 

The  act  of  confederation,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July  1806, 
although  imperfect,  stipulated  the 
mutual  conditions  which  were  to 
exist  between  the  confederated 
states  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  as  protector  of  this 
alliance. 

The  foundation  of  this  treaty  on 
both  sides  was  the  interest  of  both 
parties  ;  none  other  could  exist ;  for 
otherwise  this  act  of  confederation 
would  have  been  nothing  else  than 
an  act  of  unconditional  submission. 
Meanwhile  the  French  government 
appears  to  have  considered  it  ab- 
solutely in  that  light,  because  that, 
in  every  act  which  followed  on  that 
solemn  contract,  it  never  took  re- 
trospect in  application  of  the  fun- 
damental points,  which  rendered 
the  continental  war  mutual  to  the 
several  contracting  parties^  neicher 


the  spirit  nor  the  intent  which  pre^ 
sided  in  its  tenor,  but  gave  to  it, 
at  her  own  pleasure,  the  most  ex? 
tended  explanation;  she  required 
at  her  own  will  the  military  forces 
of  the  confederates,  for  wars  which 
were  totally  foreign  to  their  mter^ 
ests,  and  the  motives  ibr  which 
had  not  been  previously  iaU mated 
to  them. ,  . 

Bavaria,  which  considered  France 
as  a  main  support  for  her  .preserva* 
tion,  but  whose  principles^  peverr 
theless,  caused  her  il^e  most  serious 
apprehensions,  reflected  on  and  fuL 
filled  all  her  obligations  to  France 
witli  the  most  unbounded  zeal  azi4 
integrity  ;  no  sacrifice  to  her  seena- 
ed  too  great  to  fulfil  the  wishes  qf 
her  ally,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  continental  peace, 
which  was  stated  to  be  the  end  (^ 
these  renewed  undertakings. 

When  the  emperor  Napoleon 
liad  in  the  year  1812  detennine4 
on  the  war  ae^alust  Russia,  he  de^ 
manded  of  Bavaria  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  maximum  of  h'er 
contingent.  This  war  was  undcf 
niably  entirely  foreign  to  the  inter* 
e^ts  of  Bavaria  $  it  was  painful  to 
her,  in  every  respects  to  suffer  her 
troops  to  march  against  a  state 
which  had  always  been  her  friend^ 
and  for  a  long  time  past  was  the 
guarantee  of  her  independence,  and 
against  a  sovereign  who  is  allied  to 
the  royal  family  by  a  double  tie  of 
consanguinity.  Already  had  the 
French  ministry'  expressed  them- 
selveis  in  the  most  alarming  terms^ 
and  even  proclaimed  them  in  di- 
plomatic documents  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  These  expressions  aimed 
at  nothing  Jess  than  to  represent  ^ 
the  confederated  slates  in  such  a 
light  as  if  they  were  the  vassals  of 
France,  and  their  princes  bounds 
under  punishment  of  felony,  to  do 
every  thin^  which,  his?  awyesty  the^ 
(Q)  emperor 
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emperor  Napoleon  might  think  pro* 
per  to  require  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm  which 
the  expression  or  such  principlefs 
.must  necessarily  cause,  Bavaria 
still  resolved,  as  she  had  no  point 
of  law.  to  support,  to  let  30,000 
men  of  her  troops  join  the  French 
army.  The  une^^amplcd  misfor- 
tunes which  distinguished  that  cam- 
paign are  too  well  known  to  repeat 
the  distressing  portrait  of  i:  here. 
The  whole  Bavarian  army,  includ- 
ing a  reinforcement  of  8000  men, 
^hich  joined  it  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
«  tober,  was  destroyed. 

There  are  but  few  families  that 
'were  i)ot  put  into  mourning  by  that 
dreadful  catastrophe;  and  what 
•  was  still  more  painful  to  his  ma- 
jesty's paternal  heart  was,  that  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed  in  a 
cause  which  was  not  the  cause?  of 
the  nation — Meanwhile,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  new  cam- 
paign'; and  Bavaria,  which  was  on- 
ly the  more  steadfast  to  her  ally  in 
proportion  to  his  being  unfortunate, 
made  no  hesitation  in  replacing  the 
weak  remains  of  38,000  Bavarians, 
who  had  fought  under  the  French 
^standards,  by  a  new  division. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  glorious  prospec  U  crown- 
ed the  so  often  victorious  arms  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  Germany, 
and  all  Europe,  believed  that,  as 
th^  emperor  rfow  found  himself  in 
ji  condition  wherein  he  might  show 
his  moderation,  without  exposing 
himself  to  any  suspicion  of  weak- 
ness, he  would  have  accepted  the 
mediation  which  Austria,  from  the 
most  wise  and  generous  motives, 
oflFered,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing peace  to  the  world,  or  at 
least  to  the  continent.  This  hope 
^vas  destroyed.  On  the  contrary, 
"•  she  saw  the  number  of  her  enemies 
increase,  by  the  powerful  coalition 
pf  Austria  to  the  coalition  already 


formed'  against  the'  emperor  Nape 
leon.  From  this  moment  the  sita^ 
ation  of  Bavaria  became  very  cri- 
tical. The  energy  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  and  the  attachment  of 
a  nation  which  considers  no  sacri- 
fice heavy  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  their  love  to  an  adored  sove- 
reign,*  had  already,  ?is  by  a  magic 
stroke,  created  a  new  army,  which 
marched  towards  the  borders  on  the 
side  of  Austrist.  But  the  French 
army,  to  which  the  emperor  had 
giv^n  the  name  of  **  The  army  of 
observation  of  Bavaria,"  and  whicH 
was  assembling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wurtzbourg,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing territory,  instead  of  supporting 
the  Bavarian  army,  suddenly  re- 
ceived knother  destination. 

In  this  critical  sicuation,  the  etn- 
peror  did  not  even  dei^n  to  bestow 
on  his  most  faithful  ally  the  lease 
consideration  of  means-for  his  pro-r 
tection.  Nay,  more,  the  second' 
^rmy  of  observation,  which  was  tQ 
assemble  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Augereau,  was  not  fonn* 
ed;  and  its  weak  stem,  which  was 
still  at  Wurtzbpurg,  totjiUy  disap- 
peared. 

Being  in  this  manner  totally  de- 
serted, his  majesty  would  have  in- 
fringed on  the  most  sacred  of  all  his 
duties,  had  he  not  yielded  to  tbe 
w?shes  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
which  were  daily  more  loudly  ex- 
pressed. The  sovereigns  allied, 
against  France  did  not  neglect  to 
inform  tlie  Bavarian  government  of 
the  principles  of  moderation  v%  hich 
animated  them,  and  to  assure  it 
of  their  formal  guarantee  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  kingdorn  of  Bava« 
ria  and  its  full  borders,  as  at  that 
time,  on  condition  of  the  king's 
joining  his  warlike  powers  to  theirs, 
not^lp  czrry  on  a  war  of  ambitioi^ 
or  aggrandisement  against  France* 
but  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the    German  nationj  and  of  the 

stat^ 
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Mates  o(  which  ic  coilsists»  and  to 
•prevail  on  the  emperor  Napoleon 
to  sign  an  honourable  peace.  His 
majesty  could  not  have  given  a  re- 
fusal to  such  proposals  without  be* 
coming  criminal  to  his  own  sub- 
jects»  and  being  blind  to  the  sacred 
principles  on  which  only  their  wel- 
fare part  be  found&d.  In  full  con- 
fidence in  such  open  and  generous 
offers,  he  has  therefore  resolved  to 
'^  accept  them  in  their  full  extent,  and 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  tlie 
three  prijices  against  the  extensit^^ 
views  which  France  has  shown  to 
entertain,  and  for  the  good  eflfects 
of  which  his  majesty  will  use  his  ut- 
«iost  endeavours. 

His  majesty  wishes  that  a  speedy 
peace  may  soon  restore  the  rela* 
*  tions  which  he  would  not  liow 
have  relinquished,  had  not  the  iU 
legal  extension  of  a  power,  which 
_gTew  every  day  more  insupportable, 
rendered  it  his  duty  to  take  the  steps 
and  form  the  alliance  he  has  done. 

From  henceftirward,  united  in 
interen  and  sentiments  with  his 
high  and  powerful  allies,  his  royal 
13avarian  majesty  would  neglect  no  • 
means  which  may  contribute  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  chem* 

Munich,  Oct.  17,1813. 
^1       ■  ,  I  II  I  1 1  «      ■     ■  II . .    I- 

PROCLAMATION     OF    THE     SPANISH 
OENEI^AL    GIRON^TO  THE    FRENCH^ 

Soldiers,— The  War  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  not  now  a  ^  national 
•war;  it  IS  the  result  of  the  mad 
ambition  of  your  emperor,  who 
"dishes  to  subject  all  nations. 

Spain  was  in  intimate  friendship , 
wth  France;  Napoleon  wished  to 
conquer  her  5  400,000. warriors  re- 
main interred  in  her  soil,  and 
you  now  find  yourselves,  -  after  so 
juany  labours,  once  more  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 

Prussia  was  alniost  subjected  j 
the  emperor  wi&ed  to  destroy  her; 


and  100,000  Prussians  are  how  fight- 
ing for  liberty. 

Russia,  relying  upon  the  good 
faith  of  her  treaties,  your  chief 
wished  to  invade  ;  you  lost  in  a  sin-* 
gle  campaign  300,000  soldiers, 
40,000  horses,  and  more  than  1000 
cannon ;  and  Russia's  victorious  ar^ 
mies  having  saved  Poland,  have 
collected  upon  the  Elbe,  and 
threaten  France  herself.  See,  then^ 
how  he"  despises  the  blood  which 
you  spill, andlaughs  at  your  valour. , 

Soldiers  1  Europe  has  determined 
to  be  free,  and  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon cannot  resist  her— she  fights 
for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
world,  and  Frenchmen  should 
take  as  much  or  more  interest  than 
we  in  the  good  success  of  this  con- 
test, equally  terrible  as  necessary. 

Soldiers  I  It  is  now  requisite  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war  of  twenty 
years,  which  would  last  as  long  as 
your  emperor's  life.  Hasten  to 
concur  in  this  grand  work  ;  Spa- 
niards invite  you,  and  will  receive 
you  as  brother?  ;  and  eVery  French 
soldier,  as  soon  as  he  presents  him- 
self, shall  receive  his  daily  ration  and 
bread;  the  cavalry  soldier  shall  like* 
wise  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  horse  ; 
you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  where- 
ever  you  wish,  or  to  enter  into  the  fo- 
reign cdrps  which  are  in  our  pay. 

Soldiers !  In  a  just  and  national 
war  no  man  of  honour  would 
abandon  his  colours ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  is  bettef 
to  loin  the  cause  of  the  whpid 
world  than  combat  for  that  of  a 
single  man,  and  contribute  to  the 
disgrace  of  your  own  country.  Who 
among   you  can    be   actuated  by* 

freater  honour,  valotir,  ani  lovefof 
ranee  than  Moreaii  and  Bema- 
dotte  ?  You  know  them  well,  and 
you  know  that  they  fight  for  our 
cause,  which  is  that  of  justice  arid 
of  glory.  Haste  to  imitate  them* 
(Q  2J  TO 
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'xOTHfe  INHABITANTS  OF  THB  ITA« 
HAN  and  ILLYRIAN  QUAR.T£R  QP 
THE  TYROL. 

On  the  8th    instant   there  was 
signed  at  Ried,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  imperial  apobtolic  ma- 
jesty,  and  of  his  majesty,  the  kin? 
of  Bavaria,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
amity,  by  which  Bavaria  renounces 
her  connection  with  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  joins  all  her 
forces  to  those  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, for  the  important  objects  which 
they  have  in  view.     In  communi- 
cating this  great  event,  which  must  . 
have    consequences    so  important 
and  so  happy,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  and 
lUyrian  Tyrol,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  every  'kind  of  hostility 
ceases  towards  that  power,  ournew^ 
j^lly^    and  that   it  is  the  duty  of 
^Very  individual  to  contribute  by 
oil  the  means  in  his  power  to  conso- 
lidate   that    union,  the  object  of 
which  must  cause  it  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred.     His  majesty  tlie  empe- 
ror of  Austria  will  consider  every 
•violation  of  the  Bavarian  territory, 
and  all  resistance  of  the  authorities 
established  by  his  hi^h  ally,  as  an 
act   of  hostility  agamst  Austria^ 
inacmuch  as  what  is  done  for  the 
one,  contributes  to  the  advantage 
of  both.     There  is  nothing  but  a 
durable  peace  which  c<in  restore  the 
welfare  of  the  Tyrol,  the  former 
prosperous  state  of  its  commerce, 
and  a  regular  civil  constitution; 
and  that,  peace  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  close  union  of  the  al- 
lied courts.     His  imperial  majesty 
promises  peace  to  the  inhabitants 
Qf  the  Italian  and  lUyrian  Tyrol, 
an4  hopes   that   every   one   will 
await  in  tranquillity,  and  with  confip. 
^ence,  the  partictdar  indemnifica- 
tions to  which  he  may  have-claims^ 
and  which  his  XQajestj  will  ia  n» 


case  regulate  before  hand,  Tfat 
fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  each 
state  will  hot  in  future  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  a  single  sovereignt 
or  on  the  right  of  conquest,  but  on 
the  consent  of  other  powers.  Such 
is  the  wish  of  my  master, — the  ob- 
ject of  this  war, — the  spirit  of  die 
peace  which  must  be  conquered^ 
and  which  shall  restore  their  rights 
to  every  people  in  Europe. 

(Signed)     Roschmanny^ 

Privy-councillor  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  &c. 

HiJdfsbem^  Nov.  6. 

In  virtue  of  a  convention  between^ 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
of  England  and  the  kinc;  of  Prus* 
sia,  the  princip^ity  of  Ililde^eim 
has  been  reunited  to  the  states  of 
his  royal  highness  in  Germany. 
pount  Walmoden  has  been  charged 
to  take  possession  of  it.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  on  the  3d  inst.  on 
which  occasion  the  following  pro 
clamation  was  published  : 

QEORG-E  PRINCE  REGENT,  IN  THS 
NAME  OF  His  MAJESTY  GFOROS 
til,  ETC. 

Inhabitants  of  the  principality  of 
Hildesheim  1 — ^After  numerous  vi* 
cissitudes,  you  are  placed  under'my 
governnpent.  This  state  of  things 
IS  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
desirable  for  you.  Your  countrj 
is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  bj 
the  German  proVmces  of  my  houses 
your  usages,  your  ancient  constitu- 
tion, resemble  ours^  the  greater 
part  of  your  territory  was,  at  • 
former  period,  for  more  dian  a 
century  under  the  sway  of  my  ao- 
cestors.  Vicinity  and  experience 
have  made  you  acqu;iinted  with  tb^ 
principles  upon  which  the  princes 
of  Brunswick  Luneberg  have  been 
accustomed  to  reign.  We  make 
no  distinction  between  our  old  and 
our  sew  subjectji  vw  exercise  no 
guthoritf 
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aut^rity  over  any  of  riiem  but  for* 
their  own  good,  and  never  for  any 
object  that  is  foreign  to  them :  to 
conciliate  their  attachment  and  af- 
fection, by  causing  the  .welfare  of 
all,  is  the  constant  object  and  best 
reward  of  our  efforts^    I  expect  of 
you,   with  entire  confidence,   the 
same  fidelity  which  the  Hanoveri- 
ans, amidst  the  severe  trials  of  these 
latter  times,    have  constantly  dis- 
played towards  his  majesty  in  ft 
xnanner  the  most  affecting.  Reckon 
upon  my  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  your  religion,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  yonr  property,  your  rignts,  and 
on  my  most  zealous  cares  for  your 
welfare.     You  also  have  partaken 
of  the  calamities  which  tor  many 
years  have  weighed  heavily  on  so 
many. of  the  German  states:    the 
fortune  of  war  for  some  time  tore 
you  from  the  sway  of  a  Gern^ian 
TOonarch  to  subject  you  to  foreign 
laws,  altogether  unsuitable  to  your 
country,  and  for  the  interes'ts  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  still  more  fo- 
reign to  you.      You   have    deep 
wounds  to  cicatrize ;    and    great 
sacrifice^,  generous  efforts,  will  still 
be  demarnkd  of,  you,  in  order  to 
conquer  a  solid  peace,  and  to  se- 
cure public,  order  and  tranquillity^ 
-without  which  the  general  happi- 
iiess  can  never  be  successfully  re- 
established.   Do  not  lose  sight  of 
this  necessity  ;  but  place  your  con- 
fidence in  the  aid  ot  the  Almighty, 
who  has  already  granted  to  me  and 
]pay  high   allies  victory  over   the 
common  enemy ;  who  has  also  de- 
livered you,  and  who  wiU  assuredly 
blest  any  constapt.efforts  to  restore 
and  augment  your  prosperity. 

By  order  ot  his  royal  highness 
(he  jptiace  pegent,     . 

(Signed)     Dscken. 
Brembr. 


SWISS  CONFEJ>Kt4TtOlI. 

We  the  landamman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  of  the  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  confederation, 

To  you,  dear  confederates, health. 

The  war  which  was  lately  £ar 
from  our  frontier,  is  approaching 
our  country  and  our  peaceable 
dwellings. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  it  wai 
our  duty,  as  deputies  of  the  con- 
federate cantons,  to  maturely  re* 
Rect  upon  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, to  address  .communications  to 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  make 
all  the  ulterior  dispositions  which 
our  t;ircumstances  demand. 

Faithful  to  the  principles  of  their 
forefathers,  we  have,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  and  orders  of  our  govern- 
ment* declared  with  unanimous 
voice  and  will  the  neutrality  of  the 
Swiss.  We  are  goin^  to  have  trans- 
mitted and  notified  ui  the- most  pro- 
per forms,  to  the  sovereigns  at  war, 
the  solemn  act.  which  we  have  just 
passed  with  this  intention. 

Thanks  to  divine  protection,  the 
observation  of  an  exact  neutrality 
has,  'during  ages,  guarantied  the 
liberty  and  repose  ot  our  country. 
Now,  as  in  times  of  old>  this  neu- 
trality alone  belongs  te  our  pQsitioi^ 
and  to  our  wants.  We  therefore 
wish  to  establish  and  make  it  re- 
spected by  all  the  means  which  are 
in  our  power ;  we  wish  to  ensure 
the  liberty  and  independence  of- 
Switzerland,  maintain  its  present 
constitution,  and  preserve  our  tet-* 
ritory  from  all  attempts :  such  is 
the  only  end  of  all  our  efforts. 

To  this  eflFect  we  address  our- 
selves to  you,  dear  confederates  of 
all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in 
immediately  giving  you  information ' 
of  the  declaration  which  has  just 
been  issued.  The  diet  expects  of 
each  of  you,  whoever  he  may  hfi, 
that  he  wiU  act  in  the  same  views  ; 

that 
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that  he  wttl  contribute  by  all  liis 
means  to  the  common  canse ;  that 
be  will  make  the  eflForts  and  sacfN 
Jices  which, the  good  of  the  country 
and  its  preservation  demand;  and 
that  thus  the  whole  nation  will  show 
Itself  worthy  of  their  forefathers, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  they 
enjoy. 

May  the  sovereign  master  of  the 
tvorld  be  pleased  to  accept  the  ho- 
mage of  our  profound  gratitude  for 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  has 
hitherto  diflFused  over  our  country ! 
and  may  the  preservation,  the  tran- 
f^ntllity,  and  the  happiness  of  iliis 
state,  placed  under  his  protection, 
be  granted  lo  our  prayers  ! 

6iven  at  Zurich,  Nov.  20. 

The  landamman  of  the  Swiss, 
president  of  the  diet, 

.     J.DE  Reinhard. 

The  chancellor  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Morrison. 


HOLLAND. 

^msterdaniy  Nov.  19»  1813. 
The  following  has  been  published 
here  :— 

•  PROCLAMATION. 

The  provisional  government  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  having  ex- 
perienced how  it  has  pleased  the 
X)ivine  Providence  to  crown  its  en- 
deavours for  the  restoration  of  the 
quiet  of  this  great  and  considerable 
city,  with  the  best  effects ;  so  that 
not  only  every  thing  has  been 
speedily,  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, restoied  to  order;  but 
that,  ever  since,  the  best  founded 
hopes  are  increasing,  that  in  fu- 
ture the  public  order  Vill  not 
again  be  disturbed :  This  happy 
and  speedy  result  is,  under  God, 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un- 
expected  efforts,  as  well  of  the 
•ffcers  apd  men   of  the    armed 


burghers,  who  have  acted  with 
so  much  discrimination  in  the  per- 
formance of  this,  to  them,  severe 
duty,  as  to  the  other  official  persons^ 
who,  both  on  horse  and  foot,"  have 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  thtf 
public  tranquillity.  They  give  du^ 
thanlcs  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
burghership,  for  the  services  which, 
i*rith  the  blessing  of  Ood,  they  havec 
rendered,  and  %which  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  further  progress  of  irre- 
gularities, and  tliereby  prevented 
It  from  suffering  greater  misfor- 
tunes, and  at  the  same  time  obliged 
all  others  to  go  forward  with  the 
same  ardent  zeal,  to  assist  the  pro-: 
visional  government  in  securing  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  persona 
and  effects ;  and*  they  likewise  admo- 
nish all  the  official  persons  in  this 
city  to  refrain  from  all  excessesy.but^ 
on  the  contrary,  by  all  means  to 
assist  the  activity  of  the  national 
guards,  and  others  who  have  joined 
them,  for  the  restoration  of  public^ 
order ;  and  the  government  will, 
so  far  as  lays  in  its  power,  use  its 
best  endeavours,  that  the  services 
rendered  for  the  benefit  of  tliis  city^ 
and  of  its  appointed  official  persons, 
shall  not  be  forgotten;  and  that  those 
who. unhappily  may  have  proved 
themselves  guilty  of  excesses, 
shall  be  exemplarily  punished ;  be- 
cause the  govern  mentjikewise  means 
to  put  those  who  do  service  as  sub- 
stitutes in  the  national  guards,  oiv. 
duty,  from  the  moment  it  falls  to 
them  by  their  contract ;  in  foil  con- 
fidence that  they  will  always  pro-« 
ceed  with  the  same  zeal  as  they^ 
have  hitherto  shown,  in  assisting 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  goo3' 
order. 

The    provisional    government 
aforesaid, 

J.  C.  VAM  DSR,  Hoop. 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  18. 
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|M  THE  NAMB  OF  HIS  SERBNEHIGH- 
MKSS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 
▲KD  NASSAU. 

The  general  government  of  the 
United  Netherlands  to  the  ma- 

fistrates  and  governments  of  the 
*ow  Countries. 
The  general  government  has  with 
pleasure  learnt,,  that  peace  and 
order  have  almost  generally  been  re- 
stored in  the  Low  Countries,  not- 
^^ithstanding  that  in  some  villages 
the  authorities  have  absented  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  our  plea- 
sure, that  there,  and  in  all  other 
places  where  such  may  be  needful, 
the  most  considerable  dnd  best  in- 
formed magistrates  shall  join  hands, 
and  constitute  themselves  as  a  pro- 
visional government,  with  a  presi- 
dent, empowered,  in  case  of  need, 
to  proceed  immediately  in  affairs  of 
pressing  necessity. 

Netherlanders  !  our  cause  is  safe 
If  we  continue  unanimous  and  pre- 
serve good  order :  and  that  no  one 
shall  bring  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  coward icei  or  coldly  consider 
pnly  his  self-preservation,  to  stamp 
for  ever  the  Netherlands  with  shame 
in' the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  vof 
Europe ;  let  none  of  you  forget, 
that  if  the  event  of  this  combat 
should  be  doubtful,  every  one  would 
nevertheless  have  to  ei^pect  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  dreadful  rage 
from  him  who  envies  Holland  even 
.  the  slightest  rei^iains  of  her  former 
ivelfare ! ! ! 

Let  none  of  us  foi'get  that,  if 
ive  fail,  our  sons  will  by  new  der 
signs  be  unmercifully  toni  from  our 
breasts,  and  that  the  blood  of  our 
jioble  Netherland  youth  must  flow 
fo  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  conque- 
ror, because  that  you  hesitate  in 
.  rising  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
jdence  of  our  dear  country.     • 

F.  VAN  DER  D.  VAN  MaASOAM. 
C;  K.  y^N  HoGlNDOI^Pf 


j^t  tbi  Hague;  Hon.  17. 

As  the  want  of  government  for 
our  dear  state  might  cause  the  most 
dreadful  effects  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed,  snould  it  continue  so  for 
a  few  days,  we  liave  therefore 
deemed  it  necessary  to  summon  the 
principal  persons  and  minklers  of 
the  old  £;oveniment,  such  4s  it  con- 
sisted ofin  the  year  1794?  and  5,  to 
assemble  with  the  utmost  speedy 
and  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  write 
to  sonoe  of  them  to. make  it  further 
more  known. 

Tl>e.  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the 
house  of  M,  Gysbert  Karel  vaa 
Kogendorp,  on  the  Kueulerdyk* 
on  Thursday,  tlie  18th  November^ 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

F.  VAN  DER  D.  VAN  Nf  AASDAM. 

G.  K.  VAN  HOGENDORP. 

O.  Repblaer  van  Dribl* 

J.  F.  VAN  HOGKNDORP* 

F.  D.  Chang;i;ion* 
F.  C.  DE  Jon GB. 

PROtLAMATlON. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  HIS.  HIGHNRSS 
THE  PRII^CE  OF  ORANGE,  THE 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  THB 
UNITED  NETHERLANDS: 

Inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands ! 
—The  moment  is  arrived  for  re^ 
covering  our  existence  as  a  nation  ; 
the  triumph  of  the  allies  has  laid 
low  the  pride  of  our  oppressor,  and 
has  broken  in  pieces  his  colossal 
power. 

At  this  important  moment  every 
Dutchman  feeUhis  courage  inflam- 
ed to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  which 
we  have  been  so  disgracefully  sub- 
jugated. "  National  freedom  and 
independence"  is  the  watch-word 
of  every  one;  Orange!  the  gene* 
ral  rallying  cry  of  all  who  are  proud 
of  bearing  the  name  of  Dutchmen. 
We  only- fulfil  the  wishes  of  all  our 
fellow-citizens,  by  this  day,  in  eZ" 
pectation  of  the  arrival  of  bis  high- 
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ncss  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  in 
his  name  placing  ourselves  at  the 
head  of  the  govjemment ;  we  take 
tipon  us  this  task,  confiding  in  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  whose 
hand  has  been  so  conspicuously 
manifested  in  the  present  deliver- 
ance of  our  beloved  country,  but 
Also  confident  of  the  support  and 
•  assisunce  of  every  Dutchman,  who, 
forgetting  all  that  is  past,  and 
^itnont  distinction  of  rank,  station, 
or  religious  persuasion,  is  i/rixh  us 
determined  once  more  to  rescue 
that  native  country,  which,ravished 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements — 
from  Philip  and  Alva,  was  so  glo- 
riously deiended  by  the  valour  of 
our  forefathers,  though  it  has  long 
heen  covered  with  reproach  and 
dishonour. 

From  this  moment  our  chains 
are  thrown  off;  no  foreigner  shall 
any  more  tyrannise  over  you  ;  every 
tie  of  compulsion  and  slavish  sub- 
mission to  tlie  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  to  the  disturber  gf  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  independence 
of  nations,  we  renounce  irrevoca- 
bly and  for  ever. 

In  the  name  of  his  highness  the 
{yrince  of  Orange,  and  as  invested 
-for  the  present  with  the  supreme 
government  of  tbe  Netherlands,  we 
rdease  onfr  fellow-citizens  thfough- 
tflot  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  <he  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity  taken  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  ;  and  we  de- 
<lare  to  be  traitors  to  their  country, 
-rebels  against  the  legitimate  nation- 
al government,  and  liable  to  all  the 
cpnseqiaent  penalties,  such  as,  un- 
<Ier  pretence  of  connection  with  tbe 
French  govemnnent,  or  in  compli- 
ance with  its  authority,  shall  obey 
•any  orders  issued  by  it,  or  its  agents, 
or  maintain  any  correspondence  with 

•    lAll  ^nneclions  with  otn-  oppres* 


sors,  whose  contempt  and  reproach 
have  kindled  a  flame  in  every  cmm- 
tenance  and  heart,  ate  from  thi« 
day  at  an  end.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ! 

Dutchmen !  We  call  upon  yoti 
unanimously  to  rally  round  the 
standard  which  we  have  this  day 
planted  ;  we  call  upon  you  to  take 
up  arms  like  men,  knd  drive  from 
our  confines  the  enemy,  who  still 
appeairs  to  dare  us  upon  our  terri- 
♦tory,  but  already  trembles  at  Our 
union. 

Let  all  of  us  think  of  the  deedi 
of  our'  brave  forefathers,  when» 
through  the  immortal  William  I. 
Dutch  valour  broke  but  into  an  in* 
extinguishable  flame;  and  let  the 
noble  example  of  the  Spanish  pco^ 
pie,  who,  by  the  most  persevering 
exertions,  accompanied  with  !«£ 
nite  loss  of  property  and  bloody 
have  broke  to  pieces  the  hated  yoke« 
and  upon  whom  the  dawn  of  de* 
liverance  and  victory  now  shines 
— ^let  this  example  teach  us  that  the 
issue  cannot  fail  of  success. 

We  have  eVery  vi-here  intrusted 
to  men  of  tried  military  skill  the 
tsisk  of  a  general  arming  :  they  will 
go  before  you  in  that  danger  which 
can  only  be  of  short  duration,  till 
the  arrival  of  our  allies  for  our  de- 
liverance. 

Order  and  military  discipline 
shall  distinguish  our  troops  ;  they 
are  inseparable  from  true  valoiir. 

We  shall  take  care  that  those 
who  fight  for  us  want  for  nothing  ; 
that  our  confidence  never  fail  j  that 
the  God  of  Holland  warreth  for 
us! 

But  as,  m  order  to  carry  on  the 
operations  for  the  arming  and  for 
the  defence  of  the  tcrritoiy,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  interior  goVem- 
ment  must  be  very  considerabli^ 
we  trust  that  tlie  Dutch  will  not 
be  deficient  m  this  part  of'dieir 
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duty ;  the  revenues  of  the  country 
shall  be  expended  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  one,  therefore,  zeal- 
ously to  discharge  his  obligations 
to  the  treasury  of  the  sute )  dnd 
he  who  would  acta  fraudulent  part 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  shall  not  go  un- 
punished. 

We  order  all  Dutch  m^istrates 
to  remain  at  their  posts,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  tlicir  duties  we  place 
them  under  the  protection  of  aU 
patriotic  Dutchmen. 

We  also  confide  in  that  spirit  of 
order  which  has  ever  distinguished 
the  Dutch  people ;  tliat  in  all  the 
offices  of  auLhcrity,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  administration  of 
jus(  ice,  every  one  will  continue  in 
the  faithful  and  uninterrupted  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  according  to 
the  laws  still  in  force. 

We  command  and  order  all  au- 
thorities of  departments,  cities,  and 
towns,  to  make  km>wn  and  affix 
the  present  proclamation,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  forms, 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  2 1st  of 
,Nov.  1813. 

Van  derDuim  van  Maasdam. 

G.  K.  VilN   HoGEliDORP. 


For  the  declaration  of  the  allied 
powers,  see  British  and  Foreign 
History,  p.  bl6. 

jImUcrdamj  Dec,  2, 

•  PROCLAMATION. 

We,  William  Frederick,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange 
and  NasSfiu,  sovereign  prince  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  &c.  to  all  to 
whom  these  presents-  come,  greet* 

You  invited  mc^  fellow-coantry«- 
m^,  to  bring  u>  ^lopleuon  the 


task  so  gloriously  begun  by  your- 
selves. 1  have  taken  upon  me  tiie 
maintenance  of  that  independence 
which  your  couraee  restored}  and 
I  now  promise  tO  deem  no  difficult 
ty,'  no  labour,  no  sacrifice,  too  great 
on  my  part,  to  convince  you  how  ' 
much  I  love  tliat  people,  of  whose 
affi?ction  I  have  deceived'  and  am 
daily  receiving  such  signal  proofs. 
But  what  other  is  our  first  duty 
it  the  present  moment,  than  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  our  country,  which  they  have 
so  long  tormented  by  their  oppres- 
sion ?  lA.  portion  of  that  country 
is  still  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  whose 
designs  and  intentions  the  horrible 
events  at  Woerden  must  make  m%» 
iiifest  to  us  all.  To  arms,  then, 
Netherlandcrs !  to  arms !  to  avenge 
the  defenceless  victims  who  fell 
under  the  murderous  sword  of  these 
robbers.  To  arms  !  to  secure  for 
ever  your  wives,  your  children,  and 
your  property,  against  all  p9ssiblc 
return  oi  these  plundering  murder* 
ers.  The  old  flag  is  again  the 
point  of  uriion,  and  tlic  old  flag 
shall  also  agiiin  revive  the  ancient 
valour.  I'^vory  moment  of  leihargy 
may  prove  destructive  to  one  or 
other  of  your  towns,  to  hundreds 
of  your  courtrymen  j  the  rime  is 
con.e  wjiicli  must  j.rove  for  evcir  de» 
cisive  of  (jur  late ; — lost,  irrecover* 
ably  lost,  is  our  country,  should  we 
slumber  upoT«  tl^e  success  of  our  first 
efi"crts  :  the  country  is  rescued  for 
ever,  when  iti.  s«-.ns,  animated  with 
one  spirit,  shall  every  wht^re  run  to 
arras,  to  support  the  efibrts  of  ih© 
allied  deliverers  of  Europe;-— tht 
Neihei  lands  united  to  i'Vance  wcr^ 
involved  in  the  infamy -of  France; 
the  Netherlands  united  to  tlic  allies' 
shall  participate  in  the  glory  of 
having  delivered  £urope,  014 
men  I  the  country  and  Orange  call 
upon  your  sons  able  to  b^ar  arms^ 
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not  to  be  sacrificed  in  battle  in  fo* 
xeign  climes  for  a  foreign  yoke,  but. 
to  protect  you  and  your  defenceless 
children  from  plundering  and  mur- 
der. Wives !  your  husbands  are 
summoned  to  arms^  not  to  fight 
for  a  foreign  tyranny,  which  would 
leave  you  to  perish  bare  in  beggary* 
but  to  secure  you  in  that  tranquil- 
lity for  which  the  country  will  make 
•imple  provision. 

And  you  who  cannot  personally 
engage  in  this  contest,  the  noblest 
that  Providence  ever  opened  up  to 
us,  support  those  who  fight  for  you ; 
provide,  by  your  ample  contribu- 
tions, for  their  arming,  clothing, 
and  subsistences — in  short,  for  3l 
the  first  necessaries  of  war. 

Plundered  treasuries,  confusion 
and  discord  in  the  administrations, 
were  all  that  your  oppressors  left 
behind, them ;  but  your  patriotism 
shall  teach  the  oppressors  them- 
selves, that  no  Netherlander  reckons 
that  a  sacrifice  which  may  place  his 
country  in  freedom. 

I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
country,— I  conjure  you  by  your 
past  mi^ortunes,-*^in^uire  not  what 
you  ought  to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
your  country  ;  ask  only  what  would 
be  your  sufferings,  should  the  re- 
turn of  your  tyrants,  which  God 
avert!  be  the  effect  of  narrow  cal-. 
culations. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  whose 
magnanimous  sacrifices  have  been 
crowned  with  the  most  glorious  re- 
sults, have  their  eyes  upon  you  at 
this  moment :  our  allies. expect  the 
putting  forth  of  all  our  powers,  and 
we  mu^  show  them  that  we  are 
not  backward  in  the  noble  strife* 

Again  I  conjure  you  not  to  delay 
your  voluntary  offers  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  towards  the  de« 
lirerance  of  our  beloved  country. 

Forced  loans  correspond  not  with 
a  people  who  have  jfreely  taken  upon 


themselves  the  directioa  of  their 
own  affairs ;  and  the  mcrease  of  the 
debts  of  the  state 'is  one  of  those  ex- 
treme measures  the  adoption  of 
which  we  must  avoid*  We  would 
not  commence  our  reign  with  finan- 
cial regulations  which  might  tend 
to  shake  public  credit :  that  good 
faith  with  which  our  ancestors  ful- 
filled their  engagements,  and  which, 
we  still  reckon  among  the  virtues 
of  the  NetherLinds,  shall  be  sacredly- 
observed  by  us  in  all  measures  re^ 
lating  to  die  finance  of  the  coun- 
try. * 

We  order  our  commissaries  ge* 
neral  of  war,  finance,  and  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  to  make  all  the  ne- 
cessary dispositions  for  forwarding 
the  objectof  our  paternal  summons, 
and  to  submit  to  us  the  necessary 
regulations  respecting  the  same. 

We  will  and  order,  that  the  whole 
of  the  sums  arising  from  voluntary- 
contributions,  being  set  apart  from 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country, 
shall  be  wholly  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  the  extraordinary  ant- 
ing ;  and  we  require  this  address 
to  be  read  from^  the  pulpits  of  the 
different  churches,  on  tne  first  en- 
suing Sunday,  and  otherwise  made 
known  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

Done  at  the  Hague,*  this  6th  of 
December,  181S,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)     Williams 
By  ordery    Van  dbr  Dtjin* 
Van  Maasdam. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
si  proclamation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  dated  the  Hague,  Dec.  6. 

phoclamation. 

We,  William  Frederick,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange 

and  Nassau,  sovereign  prince  of 

the  United  Netherlands,  &c. 

When  on  the  2d.  ifOL  We  9c. 

cepted 
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ceptcd  at .  Amsterdam  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  United  Netherlands, 
in  consequence  of  the  universally 
expressed  wish  of  the  .people,  we 
greatly  wished  to  confirm  and 
crown,  by  a  solemn  installation, 
that  event,  which  binds  us,  our 
children^  and  descendants,  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  the  fate  of  this 
nation.  But  the  circumstances  in 
ivhich  oar  country  is  placed,  and 
the  important  occupations  caused 
thereby,  have  made  us  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  reserve  for  the  present 
the  fixing  of  the  time  when  that  ce- 
-  remony  shall  take  place,  in  the 
pleasing  expectation  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  nation^  and 
also  to  submit  to  our  beloved  fel- 
low-country men,  a  constitution 
"which,  under  a  monarchical  form, 
-which  they  themselves  have  chosen, 
xnaysecuretothem  their  morals,their 
personal  rights  and  privileges,— in 
one  word,  their  ancient  freedom.  In 
the  mean  time  we  cannot  longer 
delay  taking  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  our  own  hands,  and 
charging  ourselves  with  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

We.  therefore  now  declare,  that 
the  hitherto  subsisting  general  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Netherlands 
is  this  day  dissolved,  and  that  hence- 
forward no  one  can  or  may  make 
any  order  or  regulation  of  binding 
force,  but  in  as  far  as.  it  has  ema^- 
nated  from  us,  or  from  magistrates 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  us. 

The  provisional  government  of  the 
city  of  Ley  den,  to  the  good  citi- 
_     zens  of  that  city. 

Citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Ley- 
den !— Scarcely  had  the  beloved 
prince  of  tb9  Netherlands  again  set 
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his  foot  on  his  natal  soil,  when  froni 
all  r.tdes  the  wish  was  expressed  tha( 
William  Frederic,  prince  of  Orangtt 
and  Nassau,  should  stand  not  only 
in  the  same| dignity  arid  relation  to 
our  couhtvy  as  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors, but  that  he  should  be  so* 
vereign  princSe  of  the  Netherlands. 

We  heartily  wished,  with  you,  to 
oiFer  his  highness  this  great  dignity 
in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens,  ajid,  • 
like  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam, 
to  salute  him  as  such  on  the  day 
when  our  city  should  be  honoured 
with  his  high  presence. 

But  though  the  joyful  day  is  not 
far  oflF,  the  inhabitants  of  Leyden 
are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it  to 
fulfil  their  wish. 

Well,  then,  citizens  and  inhabit- 
ants of  Leyden,  from  this  diay  for- 
vard  we  recognise  the  illustrious 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Orange 
as  sovereign  prince,  and  respect 
him  as  such. 

The  unity  of  the  sovereign  power 
'must  now  be  the  corner-stoqe  of 
our  political  edifice— then  shall  our 
civil  liberty  revive,  and  be  secured 
by  wise  laws.  Then,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
of  Nassau  bom  in  our  own  coun- 
try, educated  in  the  principles  of 
honour  and  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  who  knows  our  wants 
and  respects  oAr  manners,  shall  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Netherlands 
be  begun,  and  under  the  blessing  of 
God  be  happily  accomplished. 

Let  every  one,  then,  take  his 
post  about  our  beloved  prince,  and 
promote,  with  all  his  ability,  the 
great  work  which  he  has  to  accom- 
plish for  our  sakes.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  our  happi- 
ness,  and  that  of  our  posterity,  are 
his  sole  object,  and  shall  be  secured 
under  his  government. 

No  sacrifices  can  be  too  great  to 

save,  to  preserve  our  country.   No 

foreign 
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foreign  constraint,  no  domination 
more,  no  external  power,  shall 
longer  drag  our  children  to 
slaughter. 

Let  Williaro  Frederic,  prince  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  be  then  the  rally- 
ing point  of  all  brave  Nether- 
landers.  Be  he  the  shield  against 
which  all  discord  and  party  spirit 
is  broken,  an4  strengthen  the  bond 
by  which  union  gives  power ;  and 
honour  and  prosperity  may  again 
slbide  among  us.  The  God  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
bless,  strengthen,  help,  and  support 
him  I 

Done  and  resolved  by  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  city  of 
Leyden,  the  8th  of  December, 
1813 ;  and  after  ringing  the  bells, 
published  to  the  people  from  the 
tower,  of  the  town-house,  on  the 
following  day,  by  the'hcads  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  city 
of  Leyden,  Anthony  Gustay,  baron 
of  Boctzelaer ;  Mr.  Girardus  Mar- 
tinus  Von  Bcmmel,  Johan  Gael, 
Mr.  Daniel  Michael  Gysbers  H  el- 
dewier,  and  Mr.  William  Peter 
Kleist* 

This  proclamation  was  received 
with  unanimous  acclamations  by 
the  assembled  crowds,  with  the  cry 


of  Long  live  William  Fred*i  < , 
prince  of  Orange,  sovereign  prr/w^ 
of  the  Nttheilaads ! 

[A  similar  proclamation  ro  :1.2 
above  was  adopted  by  the  ci  ■.•/'- us 
of  Dort,] 


PROCLAMATION  FROM  FIELD  MAR- 
SHAL TH^  MAR(^UiS  OF  v;^LLLINQ- 
TON  TO  THB  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

ITpon  entering  your  country, 
learn  that  I  have  g»ven  the  most 
positive  orders  (a  translation  of 
which  is  subjoined  to  this)  to  pre- 
vent those  evils  which  are  the  ordi- 
nary consequences  o^  invasion, 
which  you  know  is  the  result  of 
that  which  your  government  made 
into  Spain,  and  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  allied  army  under  my  com- 
mand. 

You  may  be  certain  that  I  will 
carry  these  orders,  into  execution, 
and  I  requestor  you  to  cause  to  be 
arrested,  and  conveyed  to  my  head- 
quarters, all  those  who  contrary  to 
tliese  dispositions  do  you  any  injury. 

But  it  is  requisite  you  should  re- 
main in  your  houses,  and  take  no 
part  whatever  in  the  operations  of 
the  war  of  which  your  country  is 
going  to  become  the  theatre.' 

(Signed)    Wellington, 
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ANECDOTES  and   CHARACTERS; 


Eahlt  Lifb  op  Mb.  Pbnn. 

[Faom  Mr.  CtARKsoif*s  Memoirs.] 


^  TTTILLIAM  PENN  was  de- 
VV  scended  from  an  ancient 
family,  respectable  both  in  point  of 
character^nd  independence  as  early 
as  the  fii:st  public  records  notice  it. 
Tbe  following  is  a  concise  account 
of  his  origin : 

"  Among  his  early  ancestors  were 
those  of  the  same  name,  who  were 
living,  between  four  and  five  cen- 
turies ago,  at  the  village  of  Penn  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Further  traces 
of  this  family  are  to  be  found  in 
Penlandst  Pen ^ street y  Pen -house, 
all  of  them  the  names  of  places  in 
the  same  county. 

"From  the  Penns  of  Penn  in 
Buckinghamshire  came  the  Penns 
of  Penn's  Lodge,  hear  Mymae  on 
the  edge  of  Bradon  Forest,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  of 
Wilts  or  rather  in 'Gloucestershire, 
a  small  part  of  the  latter  being  in- 
closed within  the  former  county. 
Here,  that  is,  at  Penn*s  Lodge,  we 
know  that  two,  if  not  more,  of  the 
male  branches  wo  descended  lived  in 
SDCcesaion.  The  latter,  whose  name 
was  William,  was  buried  in  Myntie 
4hurcb.    A  flat  gfavestone,  whigh 


perpetuates  this  event,  is  still  re« 
maining.    It  stands  in  the  passage 
between  two  pews  in  the  chanoeL  • 
It  states,  however,  only,  that  he 
died  on  th^  twelve  of  March  159I. 

''  From  William  just  mentioned 
came  Giles  Penn.  Giles,  it  is 
known,  was  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy.  He  held  also  for  some  time 
the  office  of  English  consul  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Having  interlnar- 
ried  with  the  family  of  the  Gilberts, 
who  came  originally  from  York- 
shire, but  who  then  lived  in  tb6 
county  of  Somerset,  he  had  issue  a 
son,  whom  he  called  William. 

*^  The  last  mentioned  William* 
following  the  prof^on  of  his  father, 
became  a  distinguished  naval  offi* 
cer.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1^1* 
and  commanded  at  a  very  early  agie. 
the  fleet  which  Oliver  Crof^well 
sent  against  Hispaniola.  This  es* 
pedition,  though  it  failed*  brought 
no  discredit  upon  him,  for  Colonel 
Venables  was  the  cause  of  its  mis- 
carriage. It  was  coosid^ed,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  as  far  as  Adroinil  Penn 
was  concerned,  that  he  conducted 
it  with  equal  wisdom 'and  courage, 

A  2  After 
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After  the  Te»toration  of  Charles  the 
Second  be  was  comtnander  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  that  great  and 
terrible  sea-fight  against  the 
Dutch,  under  Adrair^'^  Opdani,  in 
'  the  year  1665,  where  he  contributed 
BO  much  to  the  victory,  th^t  he  was 
dinighted.  He  was  ever  affer^ards 
received  wfeh  all  the  marks  of  pi i- 
vate  friendship  at  court.  Though 
he  was  thus  engaged  both  under 
the  psrltament  and  the  king,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  war,  bat 
*  adhered  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, wMch,  by  keepipg  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  civil 
^commotion,  enal^tfd  him  to' serve 
his  country  without  attaching  him- 
self to  either  of  the  interests  of  the 
day/,  Besides  the  reputation  of  n 
great  and  patriot  officer,  he  ac* 
quired  that  of  having  improved  the 
naval  service  in  several  important 
departments.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  little  tracts  on  this  sob- 
ject,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  BriUsh  Museum.  From  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  bis  wife,  and  wbich  is  to  be  seen 
in  Badclide  cbjirch,  in  tlie  city  of 
Piistol,  we  may  team  something 
of  hfs  life,  death,  and  character. 
4  He  was  oofade  captain  (as  this 
monument  records)  at  the  years  of 
twenty-one,  rear  admiral  of  Ireland 
pt  twenty-three,  vice  admiral  of 
Ireland  at  twenty-five,  admiral  to 
the  Strrights  at  twenty-nine,  yice 
Admiral  ot  England  at  thirty-one. 
and  general  in  the  first  Dutch  war 
ar  tbirty-twQ5  wlience  returning 
anno  1^5,  h^  was  parliatnent-man 
for  the  town  pf  Weymouth  5  j6(H) 
f))jde  coqumii^sioner  of  the  admiralty 
and  navy,  governor  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  Kingsale,  yice-adroiral  of 
Muosier,  and  a  member  of  that 
.provincial  council,  and  anno  1664 
.was   choien    gr^at    captain    com* 


mander  under  bit  royal  highnesa  is 
that  signal  and  most  evidently  suc^ 
cessful  fight  against  the  Dutch  flrei. 
Thus  he  ^«ok.Wve  of  the  sea,  his 
old  eli^menti  but  continued  still  his 
other  employs  till  1 669:  at  that 
time,  through  bodily  infirmtiies* 
contracted  by  thecar^  and  fatigue 
of  public  afltiirs,  he  withdrew,  pre- 
pared, and  made  for  his  end ;  and 
with  a  gentle  anc)  even  gate,  in 
much  peace  arrived  and  ani?hore4 
in  his  last  and  best  port,  at  Wan- 
stead  in  the  county  of  Esses,  the 
l(5th  of  Septensber  l6;0,  being  then 
but  forty-nine  years  and  funr  moniha 
old.*  lliese  are  (he  words  of  the 
monument. 

•*  It  will  l)e  pn>pcr  now  to  pb^ 
srhe,  that  Admiral  Sir  WUliarh 
Prno,  descended  in  the  manner  I 
ba\V  related,  married  Margaret,  thi 
daughter  of  John  Jasper,  Mnercbant 
of  Rotterdam  in  HoHand,  and  that 
he  had  a  son,  William,  the  pecaoii 
whose  life  is  tbe  sabject  of  the  pre* 
sent  work« 

*i  William  last  mentioned,  aik^ 
now  to  be  distinguished  from  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Peon,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  the  fiariah  of  St.  €2r-^ 
therine  on  TowerfHill,  on  thefooV- 
teenth  day  pf  October  1644. 

"  He  received  tbe  lirsi  rudimentf 
of  his  education  at  GhigweU,  in 
Essex,  where  there  was  an  eqccell<*>nt 
frae  grammar  school  fonndedonly 
fifteen  years  before  by  Samuel  Hara- 
nctt.  Ai'chbishop  of  York.  Cfa^- 
weil  was  particularly  convenient  for 
this  purpose,  being  but  at  ti  dbort 
distance  irom  Wanstead,  which  was 
then  the  country  re»iidenoe  ef  hia 
fathcT.  As  somelhiog  rnnarkabie 
in  nsuttUy  said  of  all  great  men  in 
the  eacly  part  of  tbeir  lives,  so  it 
was' said  of  William  P^no  that, 
while  here  and  alone  in  his  d^pnn* 
berr  being  thtrn  e^evea  y^rs  4)4  be 
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fioddenly  sorpiiced  with  an  in^ 
wani  comfort;  and  as  he  thoaght 
on  exieraal .  glory  in  the  room, 
Mrfaich  gave  rise-  to  religions  eiro- 
410US,  during  which  he  had  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  being 
of  a  God»  and  (hat  the  soul  of  roan 
was  capable  of  enjoying  coromuni'- 
catiott  with  hiOK  He  believed  also, 
that  the  sral  of  divinity  bad  been 
put  upon  him  at  this  monnent,  or 
that  he  had  been  awakened  or  called 
upon  to  a  holy  life.  But  whatever 
was  the  external  occasion,  or  whe* 
tiler  eny  or  none,  or  whatever  were 
the  particular  notions  which  he  is 
Mid  to  have  imbibed  at  this  period, 
certain  it  is,  that  while  he  was  at 
Chigwell  school  his  mind  was  aert* 
ously  impressed  on  the. subject  of 
religion. 

**  Having  left  Chigwell  at  twelve 
jears  of  age»  be  went  to  a  private 
achool  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was 
near  his  father's  London  residence. 
Here  he  had  gftater  advantages 
than  before  ;  for  his  father,  to  pro- 
mote his  scholarship,  kept  for  him 
a  private  tutor  in  his  own  house. 

'*  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
inadesnch  progress  in  his  studies, 
that  it  was  thought  fit  to  send  him 
to  college.  He  was  accordingly 
coteied  a  ffeotleman  commoner  at 
Oirist*s  Chorch,  Oxford.  He  is 
aaid  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
bit  college  ejLercises,  an^  yet  to  have 
allowed  himself  all  reaM>nable  re* 
deatioo.  The  latter  consisted  partly 
of  maahr  sports,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight,  and  partly  of  the  so- 
ciety of  those  young  men  in  the 
aniversityi  who  were  distinguished 
either  by  their  talents  or  their  worth. 
Jimong  those  of  promising  genius 
be  was  intimate  with  Robert  Spen- 
cer,  afbr wards  tlie;  well-known  £arl 
of  Sunderland,  and  the  yenehibl^ 
Jofin  Locke. 


"  It  happened,  while  here,  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  second 
brother  of  Charles  the  Second,  died. 
He  was  taken  off  suddenly  by  the 
small-pox  in  the  twenty- first  year 
of  his  age.  The  king,  who  loved 
him  tenderly,  appeared  to  be  more 
concerned  for  his  loss  than  for  any  • 
misfortune  which  had  ercr  befallen 
him«  Indeed  all  historians  agi'ee  in 
giving  this  young  prince  an  amiable 
character,  so  that  there  was  great 
aorrow.  in  the  nation  on  account  of 
his  dea\h.  Many  belonging  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  partaking  of 
it,  both  students  and  otberR,  gave  to 
the  world  the  poetic  efliisions  of 
their  condolence  on  th?8  occasion) 
and  among  these  William  Penn  was 
not  behind  hand,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  specimen,  taken 
from  the  EpuUa  Academue  Oxo^ 
niensis  in  Obitum  ceisisnmi  .  Prtn-^ 
cipis  Henrici,  Duds  Glocesiriensis, 
4to.  iGGO. 

•*  Public*  te,  Dux  aiagoe,  dtbtnt  jejnniA 
lenri, 
Ssd  facta  est,  nato  priocipe,  frsta  di^a.    ' 
Te  moiiente,  licet  ctkbrarct  Ista  trlum- 
phos 
'  Anglia,  tokmaet  solvitur  tn  lachrym^s. 
Splua  ad   arbitriam   mpderaris  pectora  | 
solitt 
Tu  dolor  accedit,  dalidaaqtis  tuis." 

**  Tlie  foregoing  elegy  I  cannot 
translate,  particolarly  into  metre,  so 
as  either  to  comprehend  the  full 
sense  of  it,  or  to  do  justice  to  its 
merits ;  and,  unless  it  appear  in  a 
poetic  dress,  the  force  of  it  would  bo 
lost.  I  shall,  however,  make  an  at-*, 
tempt  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  English  readers  only. 

Thougk  'twata/a«i0f  whtn  diov  ^ani*it, 

thj  hirtb 
Turn'd  it  at  OAce  to  one  ^ftttint  ifirth% 
Though  England,  at  thy^imth^  still  inada 

faersliow 
OfptMUjo^f  ihe  pan*d  to  fn^lk  «wf. 
ThoM  dost,  sioi^>  the  pabUc  brtatt/Dontrol, 
Alont,  delight  aad^forrow  to  tba  touL 

^  '*  Bu 
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"  But  though  William  Pcrtli  was 
B  yoatb  of  a  lively  genius,  at  this 
liitlc  spectmrii  inMinates,  an4 
though  he  indulged  himself  at  timies 
in  manly  sports  and  exercises,  as  has 
been  beifore  mentioned,  yet  he  ne* 
ver  forgot  the  religious  impressions 
which  be  had  received  afChigwcll 
aeb€X>l.  These,  on  the  other  hand, 
bad  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe. 
This  person,  a  layman,  had  belonged 
to  the  tiniversity  of  Oxford,  but 
bad  then  become  a  quaker.  The 
doctrines  which  be  promulgated 
•eem  to  have  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  mind  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
incapable  of  coQccaling  what  he 
thought  it  a  duty  to  profess.  Ac- 
cordingly»  on  discovering  that  some 
of  his  fellow  students  entertained 
religions  sentiments  which  were  in 
unison  with  his  own,  he  began,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  with«^ 
draw  himself  from  the  established 
ivorship,  and  to  hold  meetings 
where  they  followed  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  their  own  way« 
This  conduct,  which  soon  became 
known,  gave  offence  to  the  heads 
of  the  college,  wjioin  consequence 
of  it  fined  all  of  them  for  non- 
conformity. This  happened  in  the 
year  l66o. 

"  But  the  imposition  of  this  fine 
bad  not  the  .desired  ^fiFect.  It  nei«- 
ther  deterred  him  nor  his  associatea 
from  their  old  practices,  nor  from 
proceeding  even  further  wbei^  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  so 
doing.  An  opportunity  for  thia 
presented  itaelf  soon  afterwards;  for 
unorder  came  down  to  Oxford  from 
Charles  the  Second,  that  the  sorprice 
ahould  be  worn  according  to  the 
Custom  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
nn  unusual  sight  then  at  that  uni- 
versity. ^  This  skht  operated  diffisr* 
tntlyupon  difiSrent  persons ;  but 


fo  diaagreeably  upon  WUlian  Fenii, 
who  Qonceived  that  the  sinipUcitf 
and  spirituality  of  the  Cbristian  re- 
ligion wonld  be  destroyed  by  fh# 
introdnction  of  outward  ceremonies , 
and  forms,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it.  Engaging  therefore  his  friend 
Robert  Spencer,  before  mentiMied, 
and  some  other  young  gentiemea 
to  j'in  him,  he  fell  upon  those  8ttt« 
dentii  who  appeared  in  a«irplicea« 
and  he  and  tliey  together  tore  tbem 
every  where  over  tfaeur  heads.  Tliia 
outrage  was  of  so  fiagrant  and  pabJie 
a  nature,  that  the  college  imme* 
diately  took  it  up ;  and  the  resole 
was,  that  William  and  several  of  bis 
associates  were  exfSeUed. 

*'  William  Penn,  after  his  expul- 
sion from^  college,  returned  borne. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  received 
him  coldly.  Indeed  he  could  not 
be  otherwise  tlian  displeased  witb 
bis  son  on  account  of  the  pnblie 
disgrace  which  he  bad  thus  jneor- 
red  :  but  that,  w'hicb  vexed  hitn 
most  was  the  char>ge  nowobserr^^ 
able  in  his  habits ;  for  he  h^an  tm 
abandon  what  was  called  the  fii* 
shionable  world,  and  to  mix  onlj 
with  serious  and  n4igious  people. 
It  was  this  dereliction  of  it  which 
proved  the  greatest  disappointment; 
'for  the  admiral  was  fearful  that  all 
the  prospects  in'  life  which  be  bad 
formed  tor  his  son,  and  wbk:b  be 
oonld  have  promoted  by  his  great- 
connections,  would  be  done  awaj. 
Anxious  therefore  to  recover  bim^ 
he  had  recourse  to  argument.  Thie 
failing,  like  one  accustomed  to  arbi* 
tjary  poWer,  he  proceeded  to  blows  ; 
and  the  latter  failing  abo,  he  turned 
htm  out  of  doors. 

•  *'  The  admiral,  after  a  prooedom 
SO' violent,  began  at  length  to  lelcnt. 
He  was  binudf,  though  periuipe 
baity  in  his  temper,  a  man  of  ^u 
excellent  disposition*  ao  that  bia 
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aim  good  fediogt  freqneatlf  op- 
posed tbeni8elv€i8  to  bis  anger  on 
this  oocasion*  Hit  wif«  too«  ^ 
amiable  womaa,  lost  no  opporUmity 
of  intBroeas'ion.  Overcoine-  tbere- 
foe  by  bis  own  afiectiooate  natoro 
on  tbe  one  band*  and  by  ber  entrea- 
ties on  tbe  otber,  be  forgave  bis  son. 
Bat  be  was  desiroas  of  meeting  tbe 
evil  for  tbe  future,  and  be  saw  no  . 
otber  OKans  of  doing  it  tban  by 
sending  bb  son  to  France.  He  in* 
didged  a  bope  tbat  tbe.cbangeof 
scene  might  wtan  biro  from  bis  old 
connections,  and  that  the  gaiety  of 
French  mannen  migfat  correct  tbe 
growing  gravity  of  bis  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1062  be  sent  him  to 
that  coontfy,  in  company  with  cer- 
tain persoBs  of  rank  who  were  then 
gutng  upon  their  travels. 

''  Tbe  i^ce  where  William  first 
sesided  was  Paris.  While  here,  bot 
one  anecdote  concemiog  him  is  re- 
corded. It  hsppetied  that  he  waa 
attacked  one  evening  in  the  street 
by  a  petson  who  drew  his  sword 
npon  him  in  consequence  of  a  sup- 
posed afiront.  A  conffict  imme- 
diately ensued.  William  in  the 
comise  of  it  disanned  his  antagonist, 
bat  proceeded  no  further,  sparing 
his  life  when  by  tbe  confession  of 
all  those  who  relate  the  feet  he 
axdd  have  taken  it ;  thus  exhibit- 
ing,* says  Crerard  Croese,  a  testi- 
Biony  not  only  of  bis  courage,  bat 
of  his  forbearance. 

"  It  is  no  where  said  how  .long 
her  remained  at  Paris ;  but  it  is  pn> 
baUe  tbat  his  stay  liiere  was  very 
short,  and  moroever  that  the  gaiety 
and  dissipation  of  tbat  dty  was  far 
from  pleasing  him ;  fer  we  find  him 
afbarwards  with  his  companions  a 
resident  for  some  rooiktbs,  in  the 
jpears  \66fl  and  J668,  ac  Saomor} 
whither  be  bad  gone  to  avail  bini« 
aeJf  of  the  conversation  and  instroc* 


tioo  of  tbe  learned  Moses  Amy-f 
raolt,  who  was  a  Protektatit  mioistec 
of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  pro* 
fcssor  of  divinity  at  Saumur^  and  ef  ; 
this  time  in  the  highest  estimation 
of  any  divine  in  France.  His  worksj 
such  as  bis  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms,  his  A\>oi6gJ 
for  bis  Religion,  his  Treatise  oa^ 
Free  Will,  bis  £xaltalion  of  Faith 
and  Abasement  of .  Reason,  with 
many  others,  bad  been  then  widely 
circulated  and  'ead.  The  greatesf 
meo  in  that  kingdom,  both  Caiv&t 
nists  and  Catholics,  honoured  bias  . 
with,  their  friendship »  and  he  waa 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Cardinal 
Rtcblieu,  that  the  latter  imparled 
to  him  bis  design  of  uniting  tht  two 
cburehes. 

«'  The  learned  Monsieur  du  Boso« 
on  seeing  tbe  print  of  bis '  ff ietid 
Moses  when  it.  came  out,  wrote 
under  it  this  distich  : 

**  A  Moss  ad  Mosem  par  Moti  not!'  fiit 
uUiM ; 
More,  one,  et  calamo  rnim^  utfi«[iie 
luit." 

These  Unes  the  English  biogrspher^ 
who  has  noticed  the  life  of  Mosea  • 
Aroyrault,'ba8  trsuiilated  thus :    «. 

From  Moset  down  to  Moses  tione, 

Antong  the  loos  of  men. 
With  equal  laitrf  ever  shone 

In  miuincrs,  tongue,  and  pen. 

"'  Under  a  .  man  so  conspica* 
ons  William  Penn  renewed  hia 
studies.  He  read  the  Fathers:  be 
turned  over  tbe  pages  of  theology : 
he  applied  himself  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  French  language,  so  as  to  be« 
come  a  proficient  in  the  knovrledge  . 
of  it.  His  residence  here  I  beg  the 
reader  to  remember,  because  it  will 
throw  light  upon  a  circumstance 
which  will  require  development  in 
the  coarse  of  the  present  work. 

**  It  appears  when  he  left  Sanmn^ 
that  be  directed  bis  coune  towarda    * 

Italy, 
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Itaty,  mid  that  he  had  reached  Ta- 
Hn  tn  his  way  thither ;  for,  while 
there,  i  letter  reached  him  ^om  his 
fethet*  desiring  bis  return  heme. 
His  firther  had  tiien  received  notice' 
Ihit  he  was  to  command  thtf  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  and  wished  his 
Ion  to  take  care  of  the  fartilly  in  his 
ibsence.  William  in  consequence 
tetumed.  This  was  in  1664.  Dur* 
ing  the  iew  opportonities  he  had 
with  hit  ftrher^  be  is  said  to  have 

Evtu  satisfiictiob }  for  though  ho 
Ki  not  gone  back  (as  roderd  it 
ivoald  seem  impossible  iroder  the 
eaie  of  Moses  AmymuK)  in  hi*  ra* 
gard  and  concern  for  religion,  he 
was  yet  more  lively  in  his  manners 
than  before.  He  bad  oootracted  also 
a  aort  of  polished  or  courtly  de« 
meanotir,  which  ha^  bad  insensibly 
tahen  frbm  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
fie  among  whom   he  had  lately 


**  It  was  thought  advisable,  as  be 
bad  DOW  retomed  from  the  conti- 
nent, that  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try i  and  accordingly,  on  the  sug 
gestion  of  fats  father,  he  became  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Imi.  He  re- 
mained there  for  about  a  year,  when 
the  great  plague  making  its  ap- 
pearanoe  irt  London,  he  quitted  tt, 
with  many  .others,  on  tl^e  r^asodabte 
fnrecautioQofself^preaervation.  This 
.took  place  in  the  year  1665,  in 
whtch  year  be  became  of  age. 

**  It  IS  not  probable,  where  men 
have  pursued  a  path  in  confimnity 
with  their  belief  of  divine  tnvtlis, 
that  any  ordinary  measures  taken  to 
divert  thero  from  it  will  be  success- 
ful. The  fire  kindled  in  their  minds 
may  indeed  be  smothered  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  eventually  break  forth.. 
Such  was  the  static  of  the  mind  of 
William  Penn  at  this  period.  He 
bad  come  from  the  continent  with 


an  air  of  gaiety  and  the'  show  of 
polite  manners,  which  the  admiral 
had  mistaken  for  a  great  change  in 
his  mind,  fiut  now,  in  1666,  all 
volatile  appearances  kiad  died  away. 
The  grave  and  sedate  habits  of  his 
countrymen,  the  religious  contro- 
versies thfu  afloat,  these*  and  other 
circumstances  of  a  similar  tendency 
.had  eaused  the  spark  which  iuid 
appeared  in  him  to  revive  in  its 
woiited  strei^ib.  He  became  agaio 
only  a  aerioos  person.  He  mixed 
again  oolv  with  grave  sibd  leligtoaa 
people.  His  father,  whenheretamed 
from  sea^  could  not  but  nocioe  thia 
change.  It  was  tba  more  visible 
on  accouivt  of  the  length  <^  his  kb- 
sence.  He^saw  it  with  all  his  for- 
mer feelings;  with  the  same  fear 
for  the  consequences,  and  tlie  same 
determination  to  oppose  it.  Not 
easily  to  be  vanquu^ed,  he  deter* 
mined  a  aeoood  time  to  endeavour 
to  break  up  his  son's  coiinectioos ; 
and  to  effect  this,  be  sent  htm  to 
Ireland. 

''  One  reason  which  induced  him 
to  make  duckt  of  Irehind  for  thia 
purpose,  was  his  aoquaintaoce  with 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  (who  was 
then  lord  lieotenaot  of  that  conii^i^ 
try,)  as  well  as  with  several  others 
who  attended  his  court.  The  duke 
bioisdf  was  a  man  of  a  grMseibl 
appearance,  lively  wit,  and  cheeiiul 
temper}  and  his  court  had  tlie  re- 
putation of  great  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour. '  The  admiral  conceived, 
therefore,  if  his  son  were  properly 
introduced  among  hi^  friends,  there, 
that  he  might  even  yet  receive  a 
new  bias,  and  acquire  a  new  tastR* 
But  this  scheme  of  the  admiral  did 
not  answer.  Nothing  which  WH* 
liam  saw  there  could  shake  his  re- 
ligious notions^  or  his  determinatioii 
to  a  serious  life.  Etoy  thii^,  oq 
the  other   hand^  which  he   saw, 
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tended  to  oooiirm  thein.  He  con- 
^ildsred  the  eoart,  Tritb  its  pompr  and 
vaoitf,  its  pamde  and  cereffiodies, 
ai  a.  direct  imrsery  Ibr  vice  y  and 
as.  to  ils  raottoe  of  pleMores^  it  be- 
ctome  uyiiim  ooly  a  loutioe^f  dis« 
gust 

''.Hiosdiiappoioted  again  in  iiis 
espectatioDS^  but  not  yet  ovenxmie,' 
the  admiral  Iwd  recourse  to  aooi  her 
ejipedieot,  an  •  expedient^  iodec^i, 
which  he  had  always  cofitempiated 
io  case  of  the  failure  of  the  other. 
He  had  iarge  estates  in  Ireland,  one 
of  whidi,  comprehending  Shanoi- 
gary  Castle,  lay  in  the  barony  of 
Imokdly,  and  the  others  in  the  ba- 
iMiies  of  Ibaone  ^d  Barryroe,  all  of 
Ihem  in  the  county  of  CorlL.  He 
determined  therefore  to  give  his 
aoo  the  sole  management  df  tiiesev 
knowing  at  least,  while  he  resided 
vpon  then)f  that  he  would  be  far 
ftom  his  £nglish  connections,  and 
at  any  rate  that,  he  would  have  am- 
ple employment  for  his  time.  Wil- 
liam received  his  new  commission. 
lie  was  happy  in  the  execution  of 
ir.  'He  performed  it  also,  after  a 
(rial  oi  laany  months,  to  the  entire 
aati&ction  and  even  joy  of  his  fa- 
ther \  and  he  was  going  on  in  the 
yet  diligent  performance  of  it,  when, 
alas  1  this  his  very  occupation  (so 
often  do  the  efibrts  made  to  pi'event 
an  apprehended  evil  become  the 
means,  of  introducing  it)  brought 
kim  eventually  into  the  situation 
which  his  father  of  all  others  de- 
precated I  Being  accidentally  on 
baitness  at  Cork,,  he  heard  that 
Thomas  Loe  (the  layman  of  Ox-  . 
ibrd,  mentioned  in  the  preoecting 
chapter  Co  have  been  the  persoii  who 
first  coniroMd  his  early  religious 
impressions),  was  to  preach  at  a 
tteetiog  of  the  quakers  io  thaf  city. 
It  wa5  iaipdHHibltt  that  he  could  re- 
turn to  bia  farm  withoot  seeing  tfao 


man  whom  he  considered  as  bts 
greatest  human  benefactor^and  stilt 
more  without  hearing  his  discourse.', 
Aorordingly  he  attended.  The 
preacher  at  length  rose.  He  began 
wNh  the  following  text  i  'There  is 
a  faith  which  overcomes  the  world, 
and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  over* 
come  by  the  world.'  On  this  soIh' 
ject  he  enlarged,  and  this  io  so  im- 
pressive a  manner  that  William  wat 
quite  overcome.  The  words  indeed 
of  the  text  were  so  adapted  to  his 
situation,  that  he  could  hardly  help 
considering  them  as  peculiarly  ad- 
dressed to  himself;  for,  firom  the 
'time  of  his  leaving  Chigwell  school 
to  the  present,  there  had  been  a 
constant  struggle  between  himself 
and  the  world,  and  this  entirely  on 
account  of  his  faith.  Such  a  dis- 
course, if  ably  handled,  ranst  bare 
come  home  to  him  in  every  sen- 
tence. He  most  have  seen  his  own 
arduous  conflict  personified  as  it 
were,  and  pourtrayed  before  hhb. 
He  must  have  seen  the  precipice  on 
which  he  had  stood,  wHh  the  gulf 
terrible  below.  He  most  have  seen 
some  angel  in  the  picture  cheering 
him  *for '  the  eflbrts  he  had  already 
made,  and  some  other  holding  op  to 
his  view  at  a  distance  a  wreath  of 
never-fading  glory,  which  he  might 
gain  by  perseverance  for  the  time 
to  come.  But  whatever  were  the 
topiysofthis  discourse,  it  is  certain 
that  William  was  so  impressed,  by 
it,  that  though  he  bad  as  yet  not 
discovered  a  partiality  for  any  par- 
ticular sect,  he  favoured  thequak* 
era  as  a  reli^^s  body  from  that 
day. 

*'  The  resnlt  of  this  pmfeienca 
was,  that  he  began  to  attend  their 
rdigions  meetings.  Bot>  alas!  he 
soon  learnt,  firom  the  igoorapt  pro- 
jodicea  of  the  timet,  that  in  follow- 
ing the  path  whidi  bis  own  con* 
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science  dicUtted  to'bkn>  he  had  & 
JbtUer  cap'  lo  drink :  for  beii^  at 
one  of  these  meetings  on  the  3d 
of  September  \Q^Tt  he  was  appre- 
hended oa  the  plea  of  a  proclatnatioa 
issued  in  1 660  against  tomaltuoos 
fS9emblies>  and  cstfried  before  the 
mayor.  Tbeiatier^  looking  at  him 
and  observing  that  he  was  not 
clothed  as  others  of  the  society  were, 
offered  him  his  liberty  if  be  would 
give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour. 
3at  William  not  choosing  to  da 
this,  he  w^s  commirted  with  eigh*- 
teen  others  to  prison. 

''  He  had  not  been  long  there 
when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Orrery^  then 
president  of  the  council  of  Monster, 
to  lequest  his  release.  We  find  ia 
this  letter  nothing  either  servile  or 
degrading.  It  was  written,  on  the 
other  haiui^  in  a  manly  and  yet  de-^ 
corous  manner.  '  lieligion,*  saya 
.  he»  '  which  is  at  once  my  crime 
and  mine  innocence^  makes  me  a 
prifoner  to  a  mayors  malice,  but 
viine  own  free  man*  He  then  in-' 
formed  the  earl  of  the  reason  of  his 
imprisonment :  he  showed  him,  that 
the  proclamation  did  not  reach  his 
case;  and  concluded  ^y  an  appeal 
to  his  own  good  sense,  and  to  bia 
better  knowledge  of  theology,  and 
by  reminding  him  of  his  own  con* 
dnct,  when  he  him^elf  was  a  soli« 
citorinbehalf  of  liberty  of  Conscience 
9a  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
which  could  be  bestowed  upon  the 
land.  I'his  request,  as  far  as  Wil-( 
11am  was  concerned,  was  quickly 
granted^  for  the  earl  immediately 
ordered  bis  discharge. 

**  William  Pcnn  had  now  for  the 
$rst  time  tasted  persecution  for  hav- 
ing gratified  his  religious  predilec- 
tions,  and  had  received  an  earnest 
of  what  he  might  eipect  if  he  con- 
tinued publicly  to  indulge  them  in 
bit  •wo  wa/.     TJftis   experiences 


however*  had  not  tbe  eAxrt  of  aiak« 
log  him  desert  bis  new  Christiatt 
connections.  On  the  other  baad» 
it  strengthened  him  in  the  resolution 
of  a  closer  onbn  with  them.  He 
had  begun  to  aiffer  theos.  He  bad 
begun  too  to  suffer  for  their  cause* 
Mixing  therefore  more  intimately 
with  them  than  ever,  ftom  this  pe- 
riod, he  began  to  be  coosideied  by 
many, .  and  even  to  be  called  bjr 
some,  a  quaker. 

''  The  rumoor  that  he  had  be* 
come  a  quaker  soon  reacbed  hia  &• 
ther.  It  was  conveyed -to  him  by  a 
nobleman  then  resident  in  irelandr 
who .  addressed  him  purposely  oa 
the  subject.  •  The  admiral  00  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  sent  for  his  sob, 
William  immediately  obeyed,  and 
returned  home.  At  the  first  inter- 
view all  appeared  to  be  well  There . 
was  nothing  discoverable,  either  oa 
his  dress  or  ^is  manners,  by  whicb 
the  information  sent  ooncemtng  faioi 
could  be  judged  to  be  true,  in 
process  of  time,  however,  the  con* 
cern  of  mind  under  which  he  occa-> 
sionally  laboured,  his  dereliction  <if 
the  customrof  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  ceremony  of  the 
hat,  and  his  communion  with  tboae 
only  of  ^e  same  peculiar  cast«  left 
no  doubt  of , the  fact.  The  admiral* 
now  more  uneasy  than  ever,  (for  be 
had  tried  his  last  expedient,)  could 
no  longer  contain  hiiiiielf,  bat  came 
to  a  direct  explanation  with  hts  worn 
on  the  subject.  The  scene  whldt 
passed  between  them  is  described 
as  having  been  peculiarly  afiecttog. 
'  And  here,*  says  Joseph  Besse,  (the 
$rst  collector  of  the  works  of  Wtl* 
liam  Fenn,  with  e  Journal  ef  bia 
Life  .prefixed,)  '/  my  pni  ia^  diffi- 
dent o^  her  abilities  to  describe  that 
most  pathetic  and  moving  contest 
which  was  between  huf  fiither  and 
htm  ;  his  ituber  aetmtad  by  nataral 
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lore,  prindpaUf  aiming  at  this  9on'« 
temporal' honoar ;  he,  guide<).  by  A 
divine  irapalse,  having  chieDf  in 
T^ew  fats  own  eternal  welfiire :  bis 
father  grieved  to  see '  the  well  ac« 
GompltHbed  son  of  his  hopes,  now 
ripe  for  Worldly  promotion,  volun- 
tarily turning  his  back  upon  it ;  he, 
OQ  less  afflicted  te  think  a  eompli* 
ance  with  bis  earthly  father's  plea- 
anres  was  inconsistent  with  his  obe- 
dience' to  his  heavenly  one :  his  fa* 
tber  pressing  hid  conformity  to  the 
customs  and  ftshtons  of  the  times  j 
be,  modestly  craving  leave  to  re* 
frain  from  what  would  hnrt  his 
conscience :  his  father  earnestly  eiw 
treating  him,  and  alnoost  on  bis 
knees  beseeching  him,  to  yield  to  his 
desire ;  he,  of  a  loving  and  tender 
disposition,  in  an  extreme  agony  of 
apirit  to  behold  bis  father's  concern 
and  trouble  :  his  father  threatening 
to  dikiaberit  ban ;  he,  humbly  su^b- 
mitting  to  his  fathers  will  therein  : 
.  his  fatlier  turning  his  back  on  him 
-in  angers  he,  lifting  up  his  henrt  to 
God  for  strength  to  support  him  in 
that  time  of  trial.' 

*'  This  interview,  though  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  human  mind 
were  called  forth  in  the  course  of  it 
fm  the  part  of  William,  had  not  the 
desired  efiect :  for  the  die  w^s  then 
east;  be  had  actually  become,  a 
^oaker.  The  admiral,  after  this, 
gave  up  all  thought  of  altering  the 
general  views  of  his  son.  He  hoped 
only  to  be  able  to  be  prevail  upoti 
bim  to  give  up  certain  pecnlianties 
which  appeared  to  have  little  to  do 
with  conscience,  and  to  be  used 
merely  as  the  distinguishing  marks 
ol  a  sect.  He  therefore  told  his  son, 
that  he  would  trouble  him  no  moiie 
da  tiie  subject  of  his  conversion,  if 
he  would  only  consent  to  sit  with  his 
hat  off  in  hi«  own  presetKe,  and  in 
that  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 


York.  William,  on  receiving  the 
proposition,  desired  time  to  con** 
aider  of  it.  Th4s  agitated  hit  U.^ 
thef.  He  had  no  conception  that 
the  subject  of  his  solicitation  re- 
quired thought.  He  became  im- 
mediately suspicioos,  and  told  hit 
son,  that  he  bad  only  asked  for 
time,  that  he  might  consult  fall 
frieods,  the  qoaketB.  William  as^ 
sored  his  ^ther  that  he  would  do 
no  such  (bing  $  and  having  pledged 
bis  word  to  thia  effect,  he  left  hiii|» 
and  retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

''  It  will  be  asked  by  some,  what 
necessity  there  could  be,  in  a  matter 
apparently  trivial,  to  retire  ei<« 
ther  for  serious  meditation  or  for 
divine  help  ?  The  answer  can  b« 
furnished  only  by  representing  what 
were  the  notions  of  the  qoakers  on 
this  subject  at  the  tiihe  in  qoestkni. 
I  may  observe  then,  that,  when'  they 
were  first  gathered  out  of  the  w(^, 
they  considered  themselves  as  a  se- 
lect people,  upon  whom*  it  devolved 
to  bear  their  public  testimony  by 
abandoning  all  those  fashions  and 
customs  belonging  to  it,  whicli  ei«, 
ther  corrupted  or  bad  a  tendency  ta 
corrupt  the  mind.  Among  others 
they  di<iearded  what  may  be  called 
the  ceremonial  ose  of  the  hat,  sudh 
as' the  pulling  itofFon  complimen- 
tary occasions.  This  tbey  did  in 
particular  for  the  followiifg  reasona. 
First,  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  use  of  the  hat  in  the  way  de« 
scribed  was  either  to  show  hoiKmr^ 
respect,  submission,  or  some  simi- 
lar feeling  of  the  mtnd;  but  they 
contended,  that,  used  as  it  then  was, 
it  was  no  more  than  a  criterion  of 
these  than  mourning  garments  were 
criterions  of  sorrow.  The  customs 
therefore,  in  their  opinion,  led  to 
repeated  acts  of  insincerity.  A  sho«^ 
was  held  out  of  the  mind's  inten- 
tion where  no  such  intention  ex- 
isted. 
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i^tod.  Now  ClinstUnity  was  jnever 
•adafied  bat  with  ibo  truth  It  forbad 
all  falie  appearaoccs.  It  allowed 
9oacttoD  to  bo  resorted  to^  that  was 
not  oprrespondent  witn  the  ieeliogs 
of  the  heart.  Socoodly^  in  the  case 
wbefe  the  ciistoin  was  iDteuded  to 
have  a  meaning,  it  was  generally 
the  sign  of  flatteiy.  Bat  no  man 
coold  give  way  to  flattery  without 
degrading  himself^  and  at  the  same 
time  unduly  eialting  the  penon 
whom  be  distinguished  by  it.  Hence 
they  gave  to  the  custom  the  name 
of  bat-worship,  a  name  which  it 
bears  anv>ng  them  at  the  present 
day.  Thirdly,  it  was  the  practice 
of  their  ministers,  a  practice  en^ 
joined  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  unco- 
ver tlieir  heads,  that  is,  to  poll  off 
their  hats,  both  when  they  preached 
and  prayed.  But  if  they  took  off 
their  hau  .aa  an  outward  act  cn^ 
joined  in  the  service  of  God.  neither 
they  nor  tlieir  followers-  could  with 
propriety  take  them  off  to^  men,, 
becaose  they  would  be  thus  giving 
to  the  creature  the  same  outward 
honour  which  they  gave  to  the 
Creator. 

"  From  this  account  it  will  be 
obvioQs,  that  the  ceretnonial  use  of 
the  hat  was  considered  by  the  early 
quakers  as  more  connected  with  the 
conscience  than  the  admiral  had 
imagined  it  to  be :  and  in  this  point 
of  view  it  was  considered  by  his  son 
also;  for  he  looked  upon  the  re- 
quest of  his  father  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  call  upon  him  to  pull 
down  one  of  the  human  barriers 
^^hich  he  had  but  just  erected  in 
defence  of  hi<  own  virtne,    Thia 


tbongbt  produced  in  hiih  an  awluf 
leeling ;  for,  if  one  of  theso  barriers 
were  destroyed,  the  citadel  itself 
would  be  less  safe.  Heconcei  ved  that 
if  an  inroad,  however  small,  were 
onoe  suffered  to  be  made  on  prin- 
ciple, other  inroads  would  become 
oiore  easy.  If  the  mind  gave  way 
but  to  one  deviation  from  wliat  was 
right,  it  would  more  easily  give  way 
to  others  ;*for,  as  in  no  instance  it 
conk)  do  so  without  losing  a.  por- 
tion of  its  virtue,  so,  this  portiois 
being  lost,  its  powers  of  rcststanoe 
wouU  be  weakened.  Under  thiti 
impression,  conjoined  with  the  cir« 
cumstanoe  of  his  father's  appUca- 
tion,  )ie  experienced  a  severe  con- 
flict. He  loved  his  father,  and  res 
spected  him;  yeS  faetlared  not  do 
that  which  he  conceived  would  ob- 
struct his  religious  growth.  He 
was  sensible  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  htm  as  a  parent  i  but  he  waa 
equally  sensible  of  a  superior  doty 
to  God,  to  whom  ultimately  he  w«a 
responsible.  Yielding  at  length'to 
these  considerations,  he  found  him-* 
self  compelled  to  inform  his  Either, 
that  he  coold  not  accede  to  his  re- 
quest. This  he  did  with  exprea* 
sions  of  the  greatest  teodemcsa  and 
affection,  as  well  as  of  filial  submia- 
sion.  llie  admiral  beard  his  an* 
swer  j  but  could  not  bear  it.  Un- 
able to  gain  the  least  concession 
from  his  son,  and  in  a  point  where 
he  judged  it  impossible  that  persona 
bred  up  as  gentlemen  conld  dis* 
agree^  he  gave  way  to  his  anger, 
and  in  the  violence  of  the  blaat^ 
which  followed  it,  he  onoe  more 
turned  him  out  of  doois. 
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AFTER  this  he  was' occupied  in 
wiadifif  up  the  affairs  of  hin 
lather  with  the  governcnent.  His  fa- 
ther had  advanced  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney from  time  to  time  for  the  good 
of  the  naval  service,  and  his  pay  had 
been  al^  inarrnars.  For  these  two 
claims,  iiteluding  tb^  interest  upon 
the  money  due,  govemtnent  were 
in  debt  to  him  no  less  a  sum  than 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  William 
Pemi  was  desirous  therefore  of  clos- 
ing the  account.  He  was  however 
not  anxious  for  the  money.  He 
wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
laiid  in  America  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
therefore  petitioned  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, that  letters  patent  might  be 
granted  him  for  the  same.  The 
tract  he  solicited  was  to  lie  North 
of  Maryland.  Jt  wns  to  be  bounded 
on  tbe£ast  by  the  Delavrare  River. 
It  uas  to  be  lin>ited  on  the  West  as 
Maryland  was,  and  it  was  to  extend 
Northward  as  far  as  it  was  planta- 
ble.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
led  to  this  step  by  his  father,  who 
before  his  deatli  had  received  a  good 
report  of  this  tract  from  a  relation, 
and  who  had  revived  the  promise 
of  a  grant  o^  it  \^  w&y  ot  reimburse^ 
ment  ffom  the  crown,  Bnt  this  is 
llie  assertion  roerrlv  of  a  solitary 
writer,  and  is  in  other  respects  im^ 
probable  i  for  William  Penn  came 
lo  a  knowledge  of  it,  fur  mnre  ac- 
curate than  any  vrhich  could  have 
been  furnished  him  by  his  father, 
in  consequence  of  constant  com- 
piimicatibos   cc^ocerning    |t   from 


those  settlrfs  whom  he  himsetf  had 
sent  to  West  kew  Jersey,  directly 
opposite  to  whieh  it  lay.  '  Nor  had 
be  any  desire  to  possess  it  from  any 
views  of  worldly  interest,  such  •• 
his  father  might  have  entertained, 
bnt  6hie6y  from  the  noble  motive 
of  doing  good.  Having  acted  as  a 
trustee  of  RiUynge  for  four  years* 
he  had  seen  what  a  valuable  colony 
might  be  planted  by  a  selection  of 
religious  families,  wbo  should  emi- 
grate and  dwell  together,  and  wba 
should  leave  behind  them  the  vi» 
cions  customs  and  rotten  parts  both 
of  the  political  and  religious  consti- 
tution of  the  Okl  World.  In  this^ 
point  of  view  any  p<iyment  of  the 
debt  in  money  wooki,  as  f  have 
said  before,  have  been  nothing  to 
him  compared  with  the  payment  of 
it  in  American  land  :  and  that 
something  like  this  was  bis  motive 
for  soliciting  the  grant  in  question, 
may  be  abundantly  shown.  Old- 
mixon,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
states,  that,  '  6ndins  his  friends, 
the  quakers,  were  harassed  ^over 
England  by  spiritual  courts,  he  re- 
solved to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  as  many  as  wonld  go  with  him, 
und  thus  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  tliey  would  be  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  suffering  on  account  of 
their  religion.'  Anderson,  who 
succeeded  Oldroixon,  speaks  the 
same  language,  in  his  Historical  > 
and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the 
Origin  of  Commerce)  he  uses  the 
f^llowin^  wor^:  '  T^e  same  year 
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gave  rise  to  the  nob]e  English  colony 
c^  Pennsjlvaoia  in  North  America. 
Mr.  William  Penn,  an  eminent 
quaker,  and  a  gentleman  of  great 
knowledge  and  true  philosophy^  had 
it  graiHed  to  him  at  this  time.  He 
designed  it  for  a  retreat  or  asylum 
for  the  people  of  his  own  religiotis 
persua8ioD>  then  made  uneasy  at 
home  throogh  tlie  bigotry  of  spiri'^ 
ttii^  courts/  Such  is  t^e  statement 
9f  these  \7riters.  The  truth  howf* 
0v«r  is,  that  he  had  three,  distinct 
objects  in  view  when  he  petitioned 
for  this  grant.  .  In  a  letter  to  a^ 
friend  on  this  sul^ect  he  says,  '  that 
he  so  denres  to  obtain  and  to  keep 
the  New  Land^  as  that  he  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  God*s  love,  but  do 
that  which  may  answer  his  kind 
providencet  and  serve  his  truth  and 
people}  that  an  example  may  be  set 
up  to  nations,  that  there  was.  room  ' 
^ere  (in  America)  though  not  here  >> 
(in  £ngland)for  soch  an  holy  experi- 
ment.*—Here  then  acre  two  of  these 
objects:  for  to  serve  God's  truth 
and  people  meant  lHd^b  him  the 
same  thing  as  to  afford  the  quakers 
the  retreat  from  persecution  men- 
tiboed;  and  by  the  words  which 
lUiowed  these^  it  is  clear  he  had  a 
notiouj  that  by  transporting  the  lat- 
tei#hb  might  be  enabled  to  raise  a 
inrtubus  empire  in  the  New  Land, 
^hich  should  dtifuse  its  etample  far 
and  ^vide,  and  to  the  remotest  ages ; 
an  idea  worthy  of  a  great  mind,  and 
such  only  as  a  miod  undaunted  by 
difficulties  could  have  hoped  to  rea- 
lize. The  third  object  may  be  seen 
'  IP  his  petition  fc>r  this  grants  for  in 
this  he  stated,  that  he  had  in  view 
the  glory  of  God  by  the  civilization 
of  the  poor  Indiaas  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  by  just  and 
lenient  measures  to  Christ's  king- 
dom«  In  short,  his  motives  may  be 
•Hpnaoned  up  in  the  general  descrip- 


tion  of  them  given  by  Robert  Frond, 
one  of  his  more  modern  historians, 
and  who  had  access  to  hundreds  of 
his  letters,  and  who  spared  no  pains 
to  develop  his  mlpd  in  the  most 
material  transactions  of  his  lifie. 
*  The  views  of  William  Pcnn,'  says 
he,  'in  the  colonization  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  most  manifestly  the  best 
and  most  exalted  that  could  occap7 
the  human  mind  $  namely,  to  ren- 
der men  as  free  and  happy  as  the 
nature  of  their  existence  coold  poa« 
sibly  bear  in  their  civil  capacity, 
andj  in  their  religious  state,  to  re^ 
store  them  to  those  lost  rights  and 
privileges  with  which  God.  and  na^ 
ture  bad  eriginally  blessed  the  hu- 
man race.  This  in  part  he  effected* 
and  by  those  means,  which  Provi- 
dence in  the  following  manner  pot 
into  his  hands,  be  so  hx  brought  to 
pass  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  and  to  fix  in  posterity 
that  love  and  honour  for  *his  me- 
mory, which  the  length  of  future  time 
will  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  ed*3ce.' 

**  But  to  return  to  the  petitiom 
It  was  presented,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  the  kingi  I  have  now  to 
observe,  that  the  king,  having  read 
it,  sent  it  to  the  privy  council  >  and 
that  the  privy  council^  having  con- 
sidered its  contents,  sent  it  to  the 
lords  committee  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations. Great  opposition  was  made 
to  it  in  both  places^  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  William  Penn 
was  a  qgaker.  Several  meetiogs 
took  place,  in  which  the  objections 
of  the  Duke  of  York  (by  his  agent 
-Sir  John  Werden)  as  proprietor  oi  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petition,  and  those  of 
Lord  Baltimore  as  proprietor  of 
Maryland,  were  fully  beard  and  de«» 
bated.  The  advice  too  of  the  Chief 
Justice  Norths  and  tfap  Attomeyr 
Geoeml 
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6eiienl  Sir  WilKnoi  Jones*  wmm 
taken  on  ibe  subject  of  the  grant. 
The  matter  at  length  ended  in  fa- 
vour of  William  Penn  -,  and  he  was 
by  charter,  dated  at  Westminster 
the  4ih  of  March  l6Ql,  and  signed 
bj  writ  of  privy  seal,  made  and  coiv* 
stituted  fuU  and  absolute  proprietor 
of  all  that  tract  of  land  which  .he 
had  solicited  and  marked  out,  and 
invested  with  the  power  of  ruling 
and  governing  the  same- 

''  This  charter  consisted  oif 
twenty 'three  sections.  In  these  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  new 
province  were  specified,  and  the 
free  use  of  all  port9,  bays,  rivers, 
and  waters  there,  and  of  their  pro* 
ducej  and  of  all  Inlands,  mountains, 
sculs,  and  mines  there^  and  of  their 
produce,  were  wholly  granted,  and 
given  up  to  him.  He  was  made 
absolnte  proprietary  of  the  said  ter- 
ptory,  which  was  to  be  held  in  free 
and  common  soccage  by  fealty  only, 
paying  two  beaver  skins  annually, 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  discovered,  to  the  king,  and 
the  said  territory  was  to  be  called 
I^ennsylvania  after  his  own  name. 
He  had  the  power  of  niaking  laws 
with  the  advi|x,  assent,  and  appro- 
bation of  the  free  men  of  the  lenri- 
lory  assembled  for  the  raising  of 
fldooey  for  public  uses  -,  of  appoint- 
ipg  judges  and  othfer  ofiiccrs;  and 
«f  pardoning  and  reprieving,  except ' 
in  the  cases  of  wilful  murder  and 
high  treason.  In  these  cases  re- 
prieve was  to  be  granted  oaljr  till 
the  pleasune  of  the  king  was  known, 
who  also  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals.  He  bad 
the  power  also  in  new  and  sudden 
tircnmstancea^  where  the  free  men 
coold  not  be  suddenly  and  coove* 
Biently'  assembled,  of  making  or« 
dinaiices,  whieb,  however^  were  to 
k^  If^itiM  tp  wmm,  sod  not  19^ 
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pugnant,  to  the  laws  of -fiogland,  ot 
to  be  extended  in  any  sort  to  biad^^ 
change,  or  take  away  the  right  or 
interest  of  persons  lor,  or  in,  theiif 
lives,  members,  freeholds,  goods," 
and  chattels  J  and  all  property  as 
well  as  felonies  were  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  England,  until  the 
said  laws  should  be  altered  by  him«f 
ne\fj  or  a>signs,  and  the  free  men  of 
the  lakl  province.  Duplicates  of  all 
laws  made  there  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  privy  council  within 
five  years  after  th^  were  passed} 
and  if  within  six  months  after  haT*r 
ing  been  so  transmitted  such  laws 
were  not  pronounced  void  by  the 
said  council,  they  were  to  be  con<* 
sidered  as  having  been  approved  of 
and  to  be  valid.  Permission  was 
given  to  English  subjects  to  transport 
themselves  to,  and  to  settle  in» 
Pennsylvania  I  to  load  and  freight 
in  English  porti,  and  transport  all 
merchandize  from  thence  to  the 
said  province,  and  to  transport  the 
fruits  and  produce  of  the  said  pro* 
vince  to  England  on  paying  the 
a^astomary  duties.  He  had  the  . 
power  of  dividing  the  province  into 
towns,  hundreds,  and  counties ;  of 
erecting  and  incorporating  towns 
into  boroiighs,  and  boroughs  into 
cities  j  of  erecting  manors,  holding 
^courts  baros,  and  of  having  and 
holding  view  of  frankpledge;  of 
selling  or  alienating  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  province,  in  which 
case  the,  purchasers  were  to  hold  by 
his  grant  $  of  constituting  fairs  and 
markets  i  and  of  making  ports,- har« 
hours,  and  quays,  at  which  ports, 
harbours,  and  quays,  and  at  which 
only,  vessels  were  to  be  laden  and 
unbden.  All  officers,  however,  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  farmers  or  coai« 
missk>ners  of  the  king*s  customs 
were  to  have  int  adnaission  thereto* 
Vfi  |iad  thi»  power  of  aitcising,  rea« 
soniBbly, 
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tooably,  and  with  the  tdvice  of  the 
free  men  aisembled,  castum  on 
goods  t6  be  laden  and  unladen,  and 
jof  enjo3ring  the  same,  saving  faowr- 
erer  to  the  king  ^uch  impoaittona  as 
were  and  should  be  appointed  by 
act  of  paiiiament.  He  was  to  ap- 
point from  time  to  tinf)e  an  agent  to 
reside  in  or  near  London,  to  aoswef 
for  any  misdemranour  on  his  part 
•g^nst  the  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation; and^  in  caoe  of  such  niis<> 
demeanour^  he  was  to  make  good 
the  damage  occasioned  thereby 
wtthin  one  year  5  in  feilun?  of  which, 
the  king  was  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  province,  a  tod  to 
retain  it  till  the  smd  damage  was 
made  good.  He  was  not  to  main- 
tain correspondence  with  any  king 
or  power  at  war  with  England,  nor 
to  make  war  against  any  king  or 
power  in  amity  wttii  the  same.  In 
case  of  incursion  by  neighbouring 
barbarous  nations,  or  by  pirates  or 
robbers,  he  had  power  to  levy,  mus- 
ter, and  train  to  arms  ail  men  in  the 
said  province,  and  to  act  as  their 
captain-general,  and  to  make  war 
upon  and  pur»ue  the  same.  The 
king  was  never  to  impose  any  tax 
or  custom  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
It,  cither  upon  their  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods,  or  chattels,  .or  upon 
any  merchandize  to  be  laden  or  do-. 
laden  within  it,  unless  by  the  con<- 
aent  of  himself,  or  the  chief  gover- 
nor appointed  by  him,  or  by  the 
affsemblyj  or  by  act  of  parliament  in 
England  This  declaration  was  to 
be  deemed  by  ail  tb^  judges  in  all 
the  conns  of  law  to  be  a  lawful 
discharge,  ^ayme-nt,  and  acquit- 
tance ;  and  no  officer  was  to  attempt 
Uny  thing  contrary  to  the  premises, 
but  to  aid  htm,  hb  heirs,  servants! 
fegents,  and  others  in  the  fall  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  charter.  If 
pny  pf  0ie  ifiliabitanta  to  the  oum^^ 


ber  of  twenty  should  tigntfy  th^r 
desire  to  the  Bishop  of  Loodon  tQ 
have  a  preacher  sent  to  them,  such 
preacher  should  be  allowed  to  re^ 
side  and  perform  bis  functiona 
without  any  deniAl  or  molestatioa 
whatever.  If  any  doubt  should 
arise  coiioerninf;  the  meaning  of 
any  expression  in  the  charter,  the 
interpretation  of  it  was  to  be  con- 
strocxi  ina  manner  the  most  £ivoar-* 
able  to  him  and  hb  heirs. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  |^fe  hers 
an  anecdote  of  the  modesty  of  Wil-* 
iiam  Fenn,  as  it  relates  to  the  above 
charter.  On  the  day  when  it  waa 
signed  he  wrote  to  several  of  his 
friends  to  inform  them  of  it,  and 
among  others  to  R.  Turner,  one  o^ 
the  persons  mentioned  to  have  been 
admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  puF-» 
chase  of  East  New  Jersey.  He  aays 
in  this  letter,  that  after  nsany  wait-* 
Ings,  watchings;  solicitings»  and 
disputes  in  council,  his  country  waa 
00  that  day  confirmed  to  him  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large 
powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  which  the 
king  gave  it  in  honour  of  bis  fetber. 
It  was  his  own  intention  to  have 
had  it  called  New  Wales;  but  the 
under  secretary,  who  was  a  Welsh* 
man,  opposed  it.  He  then  iag-» 
gested  Sylvauia  tm  account  of  its 
woods,  but  they  would  sliU,  add 
Penn  to  it.  He  offered  the  under 
hecretar^  twenty  guineas  to  give  op> 
his  prejudices,  and  to  cooaent  ta 
change  the  naroei  for  he  ieared 
lest  it  should  be  looked  upoe  aa 
vanity  in  htm,  and  not  as  a  lespeet 
in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  hia 
father,  whom  he  oAea  menttoned 
with  great  praise.  Finding  that  all 
wooid  not  do,  be  want  to  the  ktn|^ 
htmself  to  get'  the  nanie  of  Yents 
stt-Dok  out,  or  another  substitoteds 
hot  thb  kitig  said  it  waa  paaaod^aod 
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hat  he  W^d  tal^e  the  flaming  of  it 
opoQ  bitnielf.  He  concluded  hiii 
Itutr'bf  hoping  that  Ood  would 
make  fhelmv  Land  i|)e  tred  df  a 
nation,  and  by  promising  to  use  hi§ 
own  best  endeavours  to  that  ei.d, 
by  having  a  tender  care  to  the  go* 
vermnent,  -so  that  it  should  be  well 
laid  at  first. 

"  The  charter  having  been  sign- 
rd,  the  king  gave  it  his  further  au- 
thority by  a  declaration,  dated  April 
the  2d,  to  all  persons  designing  to 
becotne  planters  and  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  declaration 
pointed  otit  to  them  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  province,  and  enjoined 
them  to  peld  all  obedience  to  the 
proprietor^  his  hem,  and  his  or  their 
deputies,  according  to  tbe  powers 
granted  by  the  said  charter. 

•*  WiUiam  Penn,  having  now  a 
colony  of  his » own  to  settle^  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  management 
of  that  of  West  New  Jersey ;  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
him,  that  be  had  brought  it  from 
infancy  to  a  state  of  manhcKx!  5  to 
a  state  rn  which  it  could  take  care 
of  itself.  He  had  sent  to  it  about 
fourteen  hundred  people,  of  whom 
the  adults  were  persons  of  high 
character.  The  town  of  Burling- 
ton had  been  built.  Farms  had 
risen  op  out  of  the  wild  waste. 
Roads  had  been  formed.  Religious 
meeting  fabu»es  had  been  ejected  in 
the  place  of  tents  covered  with  sail 
cloth,  under  which  the  first  settlers 
worshipped.  A  respectable  magi- 
ttracy  had  been  established.  The 
veiy  Indians  too  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  turned  into  friends 
and  benefactors.  Such  was  the 
ajtuaiion  of  West  New  Jersey  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  with  the  less  regret  he  left  it 
to  attend  to  his  own  concerns. 
''  Tbe  first  thing  be  did^  after 
1613. 


obtaining  the  charter,  wa»  to  dra# 
up  *  Some  Account  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  lately 
granted   under   the  Great  Seal  oF 
England  to  William  Penn  *  To  this 
account  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the 
royal  charter,  and  also  the  tenvis  on 
which  he  intended  to  part  with  the 
land.     It  appears  trom  these  terms, 
that  any  person  wishing  to  become 
a  planter  might  then  buy  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  forty  shillings,  but 
a  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  was  to 
be  reserved   to  the  proprietor  for 
every  hundred  acres  for  ever.  Thu9> 
if  a  person  had  bought  one  thousand 
acres,  he  would  have  had  twenty 
pounds  to  pay  for  them,*  and  ten 
shilfings  per  annum  quit-rent.    Tho 
reason  of  tbe  latter  sort  of  payment 
wa?  this,  namely,  that  whereas  Wil- 
liam Peon  held  of  the  king  by  a 
small     annual    rent,     others    wero 
obliged  to  bold  of  him  in  the  same 
manner,  having  no  security  or  good 
title  to  their  purch^ises  but  by  such 
a  mode  of  tenure.     It  appears  also^ 
that  renters  were  to  pay  one  shilling 
an  ac^e  yearly  not  exceeding  two' 
hundred  acres,  ai^  servants  were  to 
have  fifty  acres  when  tlie  time  of 
their   servitude    expired,    whether 
men  or  women,  that  quantity  of 
land   being  allowed  their   masters 
/or  such   purpose.      He,  subjoined 
also  to  this  account  of  Pennsylvania 
his  advice  to  those  who  were  in- 
dined  to  become  adventurers,  the 
latter  part  of  which  ran  thus :  '  I 
desire  all    my  dear  country-folks^ 
who  ma);  be  inclined  .to  go  into 
those  parts,  to  consider  seriously  the 
premises^  as  well  the  inconvenieocy 
as  future  ease  alid  plenty }  that  so 
none  may  move  rashly,  or  firom  a' 
fickle  bi\t  from  a  solid  mind,  having 
above  all  things  an  eye  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  G(xi  in  the  disposing  of 
themselves;   and   I  would  further^ 
B  advi30 
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^•dv^  dl  such  at  least  to  have  the 
p9n»ission>  if  not  the  good  liking 
cf  tbeir  near  rcUtioDS,  for  that  19 
lK>tb  natural  and  a  duty  incumbent 
jupon  all.  And  by  this,  both  natu- 
ral affections  and  a  friendly  and 
^ofitable  Gorrespoudence  will  be 
preserved  between  tivera^  in  ^U 
wjbicb  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
direct  US}  that  bis  blessing  may 
attend  our  honest  endeavours,  and 
then  the  consequence  of  all  our  un- 
dertakings will  turn  to  the  ^lory  of 
bis  gr^t  name,  and  all  true  happi- 
pess  to  ua  and  oar  posterity.* 

''  He  drew  up  next '  certain  con- 
dtlioni  or  ^oacessions  to  be  agreed 
upoa  by  WiUiam  Peaq>  proprietary 
and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  may 
become  adventurers  and  purchasers 
in  the  same  prgviuce.'  These  con- 
ditions related  to  the  building,  form* 
ing>  and  settling  of  towns,  roads, 
and  laodst  and  to  the  treatment  of 
ihe  nafirei,  aud  other  subjects. 
They  consisted  of  twenty  articles*. 
Among  other  things  it  was  stipu* 
lated  in  these,  tliat  no  purchaser  of 
ICD  thousand  acres  or  more  bbou'd 
liave  above  a  thousand  acres  lying 
together^  unless  in  three  years  he 
planted  a  family  upon  eyery  thou- 
«ind  of  the  same.—- That  every  man 
ahould  l)e  bound  to  plant,  or  man 
ao  much  as  should  be  snrvijyed  and 
set  out  to  him  withiu  three  years 
after  such  survey,  or  else  a  new 
corner  should  be  settled  thereon, 
who  should  pay  him  his  survey- 
money,  and  he  himself  should  go 
up  higher  for  his  Rhare. — That  in 
olearing  the  ground,  care  should  be 
taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees  for, 
every  five  acres  cleared,  especially 
to  preserve  oaks  and  mulberries  for 
fiilk  and  shipping, — In  behalf  of  the 
Indians  it  was  stipulated,  that,  as  it 
bad  been  usual  with^planters  to  over- 


reach them  in  various  wa^,  i^Mi- 
ever.was  sold  to  tbem  in  considers 
tion  of  their  furs  should  be  sold  in 
the  public  market  place,  and  there 
Bufier  the  test,  whether  good  or  bad : 
if  good,  to  pass^  if  not  good,  not  to 
be  sold  for  good ;  that  the  said  na* 
tive  Indians  might  neither  be  abused 
nor  provoked.— ^That  no  man  should 
by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word  or 
deed,  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian, 
but  he  should  incur  the  same  pe- 
nalty of  the  Uiw  as  if  he  had  cooi* 
milted  it  against  his  fellow  planter  ; 
and  if  any  Indian  should  abuse,  ^ 
word  or '  deed*  any  planter  of  the 
province,  that  the  said  planter 
should  not  be  his  own  judge  upon 
the  said  Indian,  but  that  he  should 
make  his  complaint  to  the  governor 
of  the  province  or  his  deputy,  oc 
soma  inferior  magistrate  near  him,  ■ 
who  should  to  the  utmost  of  hia 
power  take  care  wiCh  the  king  o£ 
the  said  Indian,  tliat  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the 
said  injured  planter. t And  that  all 
differences  between  planters  and 
Indians  should  be  ended  by  twelve 
men,  that  is,  <  by  six  planters  and 
six  Indians,  that  so  they  might  live 
Iriendly  logether,*  as  much  m  in 
them  lay,  preventing  all  oA^none 
of  heart-burnings  and  mischief.— 
These  stipulations  in  favour  of  tbe 
poor  natives  wi]l  for  ever  immorta- 
lize the  name  of  William  Penn; 
for,  soaring  above  the  prejodicea 
^nd  customs  of  his  time«.by  whicb 
navigators  and  adventurers  theugfat 
it  right  to  consider  the  inhabitanfa 
of  the  lands  they  di<acovered  as  their 
lawful  preyi  or  as  mere  aniniab  of 
the  brute  creation,  whom  they  might 
treat,  use,  and  take  advantage  of  at 
tbeir  plea^iure,  he  regarded  tbent  et 
creatures  endued  with  rtekon^  aa 
men  of  the  like  feelings  and  pas» 
siiMis  with  himself,  as  bcethien  both 
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wf'  Diatitfe  and  giiice>  and  ns  person^, 
tberefbfe,  <to  whom  the  great  datm 
pf  bmnanity  end  justice  were  to  be 
ex^nded,  and  who,  in  proporiioa 
to  their  igooraoce,  were  the  more 
entitled  to  his  fatherly  protection 
»  «nd  care. 
.  *' '  The  account  of  Pensylvania/ 
^hich  was  before  mentioned,  and 
ffhe  '  conditions  orconcessimM/  part 
of  which  have  been  jnst  detailed, 
^l^ing  been  made,  known  to  the 
public,  many  purchasers  came  for« 
ward  lioth  in  London'  and  Liver* 
|iool,  and  particuiady  in  Bristol. 
Among,  those  in  the  latter  city  J. 
Oaypole,  N.  Moore,  P.  Forde,  W. 
Aharloe,  £.  Fierce,  J.  Simcock,  T. 
'Bracjr,  £.  brooks  and  others  formed 
-m  comfNTOj,  which  they  called '  The 
Free  Society  of  Traders  in  FennsyU 
^ania.'  T;bey  bur<^hdsed  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  \t  triist  for'  the 
^d  company,  published  articles  of 
trade,  and  prepared  tor  embarking 
in  naany  forancbes  of  the  same. 
Other  persons  purchased  also,  and 
among  these  a  great  number  of 
quakcrs  from  Waljes. 

'^  It  was  necessary,  before  any  of 
the  purchasers  ^nbarked,  that  tbey 
ahould  know  something  of  the  po- 
litical constitution  under  which  they 
wexc  to  live  in  the  New  Land;  as 
.voteh  38  that  it  should  'be  such  as 
ithey  approved.  Widfim  Penn  ac- 
«<ordtngly  drew  up  a  rough  sketch, 
to  be  submitted  to  their  opinion,  of 
that  great  Frame  of  Government 
'Which  be  hiinself  wished  to  become 
the  future  and  permanent  one  of 
the  province.  It  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-four articles.  These  were  pre- 
oecfiBd  by  what  he  called  his  first  or 
>grent  fundamental,  by  which  he 
igave  tfaem  that  Hberty  of  conscience 
w-fiich  the  laws  of  their  pwn  conn- 
^  xy  denied  them,  and  in  behalf  of 
.which  he  bad  both  written  and  mU 


fercsd  sd  freqnatly  hlnisili^    'In 
reverence,*  says  he,  •  to  God,  the 
father  of  light  and  spirits,  the  au- 
thor as  well  as  object  of  all  diviu^ 
knowledge,  faith,  and   worship,    I 
do,  for  me  and  mine,  declare  and 
establish  for  the  first  fundamental 
of  the  government  of  my  pfovince, 
that  every   person  that   doth  and 
shall  reside  therein  shaU  have  and 
enjoy  the  free  professioi;}  of  his  ot 
her  faith  and  exercise  of  worship) 
toward  God,    in   such    way    and 
manner  as  every  such  person  shall 
in  ccnscience  believe  is  most  accep!^ 
able  to  God.    And  ao  long  as  everjr  . 
such  person  useth  not  this  christian 
liberty  to  Hcentidusoess  or  the  de- 
struction of  others,  that  is  .to  say-, 
-to  speak  loosely  and  profanely  o^ 
.contemptuously  of  God,  Christ,  the 
holy  scriptures,  or  religion,  or  com- 
mit any  moral  evil  or  injury  against 
others  in  their  conversation^  he  or 
she  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment pf  the  aforesaid  christian  li- 
berty by  the  civil  magistrate.*  With 
respect  to  the  articles  of  the  Frame 
or  ConstitQtion,  it  is  unneceissary  to 
give  them  here^  as  the  substance  of 
-them  will  be  communicated  in  ano- 
ther place.     It  may  be  sufiktent  to 
observe,  that  the  merchaqts  and  ad- 
venturers were  well  pleased  with 
them,  and   that  they  unanimously- 
signed  them.  Nor  wasjWiUiam  Penn  . 
less  satisfied  with  himself,  as  having 
done  his  duty  in  proposing  them,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  second  fetter 
to  R.  Turner,  Which  he  wrote  just 
at  the  time  when  he  had  resolved 
upon- them.  '  Lbave  been,*  says  he, 
*  these  thirteen  years  the  servant  oif 
truth  and  friends,  and  for  my  testi- 
mony's sake  lost  much ;  not  onlr 
the  greatness  and  preferment  of  this 
world,  but  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  my  estate,  which,  had  I  not  been 
what  I  am,  I  had  long  ago  obtain- 
J3  2  ed. 
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cd.  ^t  I  murmur  not ;  the  Lord 
is  good  to  me,  and  the  interest  bis 
troth  has  given  nie  with  his  people 
niay  more  than  repair  it ;  for  man/' 
are  drawn  forth  to  be  concerned 
tvith  me,  and  perhaps  this  way  of 
satisfaction  hath  more  the  hand  of 
God  in  it  than  a  downright  pay- 
■^nt.  This  I  can  say,  that  I  had 
an  opehing  of  joy  as  to  these  pans 
in  the  ye^r  l66l  at  Oitbrd.  twenty 
Tears  since ;  and  as  my  understand- 
ing and  inclinations  have  been  much 
directed  to  observe  and  reprove  mis- 
chiefs in  government,  so  it  is  now 
pot  into  my  power  to  settle  one. 
For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  pri- 
▼liege  (alhiding  to  tb<-se  articles), 
I  purpose  that  which  is  extraordi- 
nary^ and  leave  myself  and  succea- 
.aors  no  power  of  doing  mischief, 
that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not 
binder  the  good  of  a  whole  country.* 
'*  The  Conditions  and  Frame  of 
Government  having  been  mutcially 
aigned,  three  ships  full  of  passen- 
gers set  sail  for  Pennsylvania ;  two 
lirom  London,  and  one  from  Bristol. 
It  appears  that  the  Job  n  and  Sarah 
from  L'-mdon^  Henry  Smith  mas- 
ter, arrived  first;  and  the  Bristol 
Factor,  Roger  Drew  master,  the 
pext.  The  last  vessel  arrived  at  the 
place  where  Chester  now  stands. 
Here'  the  passengers,  seeing  some 
houses,  went  an  shore;  and  here, 
the  rivtr  beioK  frozen  up  that  night, 
they  remarnva  all  the  winter.:  The 
other  London  ship,  the  Amity, 
Richard  Dimon  maater,  was  bbwn 
off  with  her  passengers  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  did  not  'arrive  at  the 
pfovlnCb  till  t^  spring  of  the  next 
}^ear.  / 

'  /^  In  09e..4>f  these  ships  went  Co- 
lonel WftHaro  Markfaam.  He  was 
a  relation  of  William  Ptenn,  and 
was  to  be  his  secretary  when  he 
lumself  should  arrive.    He  was  at- 


tended by  several  commisnnneri; 
whose  object  was  (o  confer  wiih 
the  Indians  respiting  tiieir  lands, 
and  to  endeaVoor  to  make  with 
them  a  league  of  eternal  peaeac 
With  this  view  they  were  enjoinedl 
in  a  solemn  manner  to  treat  tbeta 
with  dll  possible  candour,  justice* 
ftod  humanity.  They  were  tlie  bear*^ 
ers  also  of  a  letter  to  them,  which 
William  Penn  wrote  with  his  own 
hand,  and  of  which  the  A>llt/wiag 
is  a  copy^ 

"'There  is  a  grrat  God,  and 
Power,  which  hath  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  to  whotp 
.you,  and  I,  and  all  people  ow^ 
their  being  and  well-being;  and  to 
whom  you  and  i  must  one  day  give 
an  account  for  all  that  we  have 
done  in  the  world. 

*^ '  This  great  God  has  writteii 
his  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  w« 
are  taught  and  commanded  to  love, 
and  to  help,  and  to  do  good  to  one 
another.  Now  this  great  God  hark 
been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned 
in  ^our  part  of  the  world;  and  the 
king  of  the  country  where  '£  live 
hath  given  noe  a  great  province 
therein:  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  ft 
with  your  love  and  consent,  that 
we  may  always  live  together  as 
neighbours  and  friends ;  else  what 
would  the  great  God  do  to  u^,  who 
hath  made  us  (not  to  devour  and 
destroy  one  another,  but)  to  live 
soberly  and  kindly  together  m  the 
World  ?  Now,  I  would  hsve  yoa 
Wfii  observe,  that  I  am  very  seott* 
ble  of  the  unkindness  and  injusliofe 
which  have  been  too  much  exer- 
cised toward  you  by  the  people  of 
these  parts  of  the  world,  Who  hate 
sought  themselves  to  make  great 
advantages  by  you,  rather  tb£i  te 
be  examples  of  goodness  and  pau 
tience  unto  you*  This  I  hear  hatii 
been  a  matter  of  troable  to  yoa« 
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and  eiu«ed  grrat  grudging  and  ani- 
nioiities,  foairitmcs  to  the  tbeddiog 
of  blood;  whkb  bath  made  the 
great  God  angry.  Bat  I  am  not  such 
a  ooany  a«  U  well  known  in  my  own 
eoaotry.  1  have  great  love  and  re- 
gard toward  yoa,  *  and  desve  to  win 
and  gain  your  love  and  friendship 
by  a  kind,  jof  t,  and  peaceable  life  3 
and  the  people  I  tend  are  of  the 
•aroe  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things 
behave  themselves  accordingly ;  and 
if  in  any  thing  any  shall  offend 
yea  or  your  people,  yon  ihall  have 
a  full  and  speedy  satis&ction  for 
the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of 
just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion 
of  being  offended  asainst  them. 

**  *  I  shall  shortly  come  to  see 
you  myself*  at  which  time  we  may 
mote  largely  and  freely  confer  and 
discourse  ot  these  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  I  bate  sent  my  commis- 
•uooers  to  tVeatwith  you  about  land 
and  a  firm  leagoe  of  peace.  Let 
nut  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them 
•and  to  the  people,  and  receive  the 
presents  and  tokens  which  I  have 
sent  yoa,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good 
will  to  you,  and  of  my  resolution  to 
lire  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly 
with  yoa. 

'*  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

"  *  William  Paiiii.- 
''  AhoQt  this  rime  William  Penn 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  had  before  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  who  had  been  one  of 
ti»e  chief  instruments  in  founding 
it ;  bat  in  tbe  present  year  he  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed 
to  htm  the  satigfiKstion  he  felt  on 
hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  in- 
•atitatton,  jm  well  as  the  high  opi« 
nion  he  entertained  of  the  advan-  ' 
tages  which  woold  result  to  scienoe 
from  iia  JataDof^  and  in  wfaiib  (nov 


going  out  toPennqrlvanii)he  offered 
to  contribute  to  its  usefulness  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  It  is  probable 
from  this  letter,  that  Dr«  Wallis 
was  the  person  who  nominated  him 
to  the  above  honour. 

**  About  this  time  his  mother 
died,  for  whom  he  had  tbe  deqiest 
filial  affection.  She  had  often  in* 
terposed  in  his  behalf,  'when  his  fa« 
ther  was  anary  with  him  for  his  de- 
reliction of  church  principles  and 
of  the  honours  and  nishions  of  the 
world,  and  she  took  him  under  her 
wing  and  supported  him  when  he 
was  turned  out  of  doors  for  tbe 
same  reason,  h  is  said  that  ha  was 
so  affected  bylher  death,  that  be  was 
ill  for  some  days.  A  letter  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  he  Wrote  at 
this  time  in  answer  to  a  friend  who 
had  solicited  his  advice,  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  he  had  beea 
certainly  indisposed  on  the  ooca* 
sion  i  and  as  the  language  of  grief 
is  usually  short,  so  the  <^onciseneas 
(^this  letter,  together  with  the  sen« 
timent  contain^  in  it,  seems  to 
imply  that  his  mind  was  then  op- 
pressed by  the  event,  and  bis  reli* 
gious  consideration  of  it.  It  runs 
thus : 

' «  Dear  Friend, 
''  Both  thv  letters  came  in  a  few 
days  one  of  the  other.  My  sickncM 
upon  my  mother's  death,  'who  was 
last  seventh  day  interred,  permit* 
ted  me  not  to  answer  thee  so  soon 
as  desired  1  but  on  a  serious  weigh- 
ing of  thy  inclinfiions^  and  per- 
giving  to  last  thy  uneasinesa  under 
my  constrained  silence,  it  is  most ' 
ol^r  to  me  to  counsel  thee  to 
sink  doin'n  into  the  seasoning,  set- 
tling gift  of  God,  and  to  wait  Xq 
distinguish  between  thy  own  de- 
sires and  the  Lord^s  reqnirings." 
"  Having  paid  the  last  earthly  of- 
fioea  of  respect  to  hia  mother*  ha 

began 
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teg^  .by  dcjsrees  to  turn  ius  naiad 
to  his  American  copcerns.  The  fir^t 
thiog  he  0id  wa^  tg  publish  the 
Fr^oie  of  Gov^rncnent  or  CoQ^tit^-  . 
tipn  of  Pennsylvania,  mentioafd  « 
in  the  last  chapter.  To  this  he  ai- 
^  4<ri  ignoble. preface,  containing  his  . 

own  thoughts  upon  the  origin^  na- 
.  tpre,  object,  atul  modes  of  goverp- 
znpotj  a  prefi^ce,  indeed,  so  beau- 
tiful^ ^nd  full  of  wise  and  jcist  seo« 
timeots,  that  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  if  I  were  to  withhold  it  from 
the  reader. 

'f  '  When   the  great  and  wise 
.  Go4  had  made  the  world,    of  all 
his   creatures  it  pleased    hira    to 
choose  roan  his  deputy  to  rule  it : 
.  find  to  fit  him  for  so  great  a  charge 
;9n4  tntst,  he  did  not  only  qualify 
.  him  wuh  skill  and  power,  but  with 
lolj^ity  to  use  (hem  justly-    This 
.  sativ)$  goodcess  was  eqqal^  his  ho- 
IK>ur     p^d    his    happiness  i    and, 
V^hiht  he  stood  here,  all  wept  well; 
;  there  was  no  need  of  coercive  or 
.compulsiye  means ;  the  precept  of 
divine  love  and  truth  in  his  bosom 
Vr^s  the  goid^  and  keeper  of  his 
innocepcy.    But  iust«  prevailing  a- 
.gainst  dutyi    made   a  lamentable 
breach  upon  it ;   and  the  law«  that 
bad  before    90  power   over  bim« 
look  place  upon  him  and  his  diso- 
bedient^ posterity,    that  such    as 
would  not  live  conformable  to  the 
holy  law  within,  should  fall  under 
the  reproof  and  cdttrection  of  the 
just  law  without^  in  a  judicial  admU 
itisKation, 

*'  \  This  the  apostle  teaches  in 
clivers  of  his  epistles.  '  The  law,* 
nays  he,  '  was  added  because  of 
transgression/  In  another  place, 
1  knowing  that  the  law  was  not 
made  for  the  righteous  man, 
but  for  the  disobedient  and  uo* 
godly,  for  sinners,  ^  for  unholy 
a^id  pro&ne^  for  murderer^*  and 


0tb4n,  But  this  is  ool  3t(,  J 
and  carries  the  matter  of  gowQ- 
meat  a  little  further:  'Letevevy 
soul  he  sul^ect  to  the  higher  pow- 
ers, for  (here  is  no  power  but  #f 
Godi  The  powers  that  be  ape  or- 
dained «of  God:  whosoever  there- 
fore resisleth  thi9  power  resitteth 
the  ordinanoe  of  God ;  kur  rulers 
are  not  a.  terror  to  good  works  bet 
to  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  aot  be  a* 
fraid  of  the  power  i  Do  (hat  wbkfa 
is  good,  and  thou  shalt  hare  praita 

of  the  same He  is  the  minister 

of  God  to  the©  for  good.— ^Whcne- 
fore  ye  must  needc  be  subject,  ii»t 
only  for  wrath,  but  for  cootctcnce 
aake.' 

'*-' This  fettles  the  divine  right 
of  government  beyond  exception, 
and  that  for  two  ends:  firU»  (o  ter- 
rify evil  doers :  seoondJy,  to  cherish 
those  that  dd  well}  which  gim 
government  a  life  beyond  comip- 
tion,  and  makes  it  as  durable  in 
(he  world  as  good  men  jhaiJ  bk» 
so.  that  government  seems  t6  me  a 
part  of  religion  itself^  a  thing  se* 
cred  in  its  institution  and  eui ;  fm» 
if  it  does  not  directly  reoaove  tke 
cause,  \t  crushes  the  eflccts  e£  efi), 
and  is,  as  such,  though  a'lower,  yet 
an  emanation  of  the  same  diviee 
Power  that  is  both  author  and  ob- 
ject of  pure  religion  ;  the  difference 
lying  here,  that  the  one  ia  more 
firee  and  mental,  the  otiier.nMiie 
corporal  and  compulsive  in  ita  ope- 
ration; but  that  if  only  to  oriMo* 
ers,  government  itself  being  otfaeti- 
wise  as  capable  of  kindness,  good- 
ness, aod  charity,  ds  a  more  pri« 
vate  society.  They  weekly  lerr,  wko 
think  there  is,  no  other  use  of  go- 
Ternmeot  than  correction,  whidt  it 
the  coarsest  part  of  it.  Daily  expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  the  earn  land  le* 
gnlation  of  many  other  afiWiMj  more 
aoft  aod  daily  .oeoiBnay^  ouke  on 

much 
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wxh  Ae  ^grwite^t  part  of  gov^m- 
ment,  and  which  must  bav<e  ^1^ 
lowed  the  peopling  of  the  world, 
had  Adam  never  fallen,  and  will 
coRtinoe  among  men  on  earth  un^ 
der  the  highest  attainments  thef 
ma/  arrive  at  by  the  coming  a(  th6 
blessed  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  Tfans  mach  of  go- 
vernment in  general  as  to  its  rise 
and  end. 

"  ^  For  paiticular  frames  and  mo- 
dels, it  will  become  tne  to  say  lit- 
tle, and,  comparatively,  I  will  say 
nothing.  My  reasons  are»  first,  that 
the  age  is  too  nice  and  difficult  for 
it,  there  being  nothing  the  wits  of 
men  are  more  busy  and  divided 
upon.  •  Tis  Vrtic  they  sf^ro  to  agree 
in  the  erid^  to  wif,  happiness  $  but 
in  the  means  they  differ,  as  to  di-^ 
vine,^  so  t^this  human  felicity  ;  and 
the  cause  is  much  the  same,  not  al- 
ways want  of  light  at)d  knowledge, 
bat  v^nt  of  using  them  rightiyk 
Men  side  with  their  passions  against 
th^r  reason  ;  and  their  siriister  in- 
terests have  so  strong  a  bias  upon 
tbetriYiinds,  that  they  lean  to  them 
against  the  good  of  tiife  things  they 
know. 

•'  *  Secondly,  I  do  not  find  a-mo- 
del  in  the  world,  that  time,  place, 
and  some  singular  emergencies  have 
not  necessarily  altered  3  nor  is  it  easy 
to  frame  a  civil  govfrnmcnt  that 
ihail  serve  all  places  alike. 

.«•  <  Thirdly,  I  know  what  is  said 
by  the  several,  admirers  of  monar- 
chy, aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
which  are  the  rule  of  one,  of  a 
few;  and  of  many,  and  are  the 
fhr^XK>nnnon  ideas  of  government 
wl^en  men  discourse  on  that  sub-' 
joct.  But  I  choose  to  solve  ther 
controversy  with  this  small  distinc- 
tion, and  it  belongs  to  all  three : 
Any  government  is  free  to  the  pea* 
pie  under  it,  whatever  betbe  fora&; 


wbefe  the  laws  rule  ffndtlie  people 
-ate  a  party  \x>  those  laW) ;  and  more 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or 
confusion. 

"  But,  lastly,  Wc*n  all  is  saiil, 
there  is  hardly  one  f¥ame  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world  so  il)  designed  t>^ 
its  first  founders,  that  in  good 
hands  would  not  do  well  enough  y 
and  story  tells  us,  that  the  best  ih 
ill  ones  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  . 
and  good  ;  vintness  the  Jewisli  and. 
Roman  states.  Governtnents,  lik^ 
clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men 
give  them  ;  and  as  governments  ar6 
made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by 
them  they  are  ruined  too.  Where- 
fore governments  rather  .'depend 
upon  men,  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments. Let  men  be  good,  and  thd 
government  caiindt  be  bad.  If  it 
be  ill,  they  will  cur©  it.  But  if 
men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be 
never  so  good,  they  will  endeavout 
to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

"  I  know  some  say,  I>ct  us  bav* 
good  laws,  and  no  matter  for  th6 
mpn  that  execute  them.  But  let 
them  consider,  thai  though  good 
laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better  i  ^ 
for  good  laws  may  want  good-men^ 
and  be  abolished  or  invaded  b>'  ill 
men :  but  good  men  will  nevet 
want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones; 
Tis  true  g(»od  laws  have  some  awe 
upon  ill  ministers,  but  that  ii 
whe;^'these  have  not  power  to  ^« 
cape  or  abolish  them,  and  where 
the  people  arc  generally  wise  and 
good  :  but  a  loose  *  and  depraved 
people  (which  is  to  the  question) 
love  laws  and  an  administration  like 
themselves.  That  therefore,  whicfc 
R:akes  a  good  constitution,  must 
keep  it  j  namely,  men  of  wisdoRt 
and  Virtue,  qualities  that,  because 
they  descend  not  with  worldly  in* 
heritances,  must  be  oaief  ully  pre- 
pagated  by  a  virtaoos  educatkm  ef 
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youth,  ibr  whkh  aftftr^flget  ^U 
owe  more  lo  the  care  and  prudence 
of  founders  and  the  sticceasive  ma- 
gistracy, than  to  their  parents  for 
.their  private  patrimonies. 

*'  <  These  considerations  of  the 
ix*eigbt  of  governmrnt,  and  the  nice 
and  various  opiniom  about  it,  made 
it  uneasj  to  me  to  think  of  pub- 
lishing the  epsuing  Frame  and  Conr 
ditional  Laws,  foresting  both  the 
censures  thev  will  meet  with  from 
men  of  differing  humours  and  eo- 
gagements,  and  the  occasion  the/ 
may  give  of  discourse  beyond  my'  third  for. two,  and  the  other  thtfd 


^'  By  the  (tmn»  the  ggwaliM^ 
was  placed  in  tike  govttnor  wajA 
freemen  of  the  province^  oat  of 
^ii4)om  were  to  be  formed  two  bo- 
dies ;  namefy,  a  provtocial  coaocil 
and  a  genrni!  aslemW/.  Tbeae  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  i  and 
though  the  governor  or  bis  dtputj 
was  to  be  per4^tidl  presideot,  be 
was  to  have  but  a  treble  vote.  Hie 
provincial  council  was  to  consist  ef 
seventy  two  members.  One  third 
part,  that  is,  twenty^foor  of  them^ 
were  to  serve  for  tliree  >ears^ 


design. 

"  *  But  next  to  the  power  of  ne- 
cessity, which  is  a  solicitor  that 
will  take  po  denial,  this  induced 
me  to  a  compliance,  that  we  have, 
with  reverence  to  God  and  good 
conscience  to  men,  to  the  best  of 
our  skill  contrived  and  composed 
the  Frame  add  Laws  of  ibis  go* 
TCToment  to  the  great  end  of  gor 
vernment,  to  support  power  in  re- 
verence with  the  people,  and  to  se- 
cure the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power,  that  they  may  be  -free  by 
their  just  obedience^  and  the  ma* 
gifttrates  honourable  for  their  just 
administration  $  for  liberty  without 
obedience  is  a^nfusion,  and  obedi* 
ence  without  liberty  is  slavery.  To 
carry  this  evenness  is  partly  ovi  ing 
to  the  constitution,  and  partly  to 
the  magistracy.  Where  either  of 
these  ftil,  government  will  be  sub* 
ject  to  convulsions  3  but  where  both 
are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally  sub- 
verted :  then  where  both  meet,  tlie 
government  is  like  to  endure,  which 


for  one;  so  that  there  might  be  «ii 
annual  succession  of  tweniy-fobr 
new  members,  each  third  part  thus 
continuing  for  three  years  and  no 
longer.  It  was  the  office  of  this 
council  to  prepare  and  propose^bllkw 
to  see  that  the  laws  wer^  eaecoted, 
to  take  tare  of  the  peace  and  salecy 
of  the  province,  to  settle  thestto* 
atlou  of  ports,  cities,  maiicet  towna» 
roadSf  and  other  public  places,  4o 
inspect  the  public  treasury,  to  erect 
eouru  of  justice,  institute  schools, 
and  reward  the  authors  of  nselul 
discovery.  Not  less  than  two  thMt 
of  these  were  necessary  to  make  m 
quorum ;  and  the  coim^i  of  not 
(ess  ihdn  two  thirds  ot  such  quorum 
in  all  matters  of  moment  The  fee. 
neral  assembly  was  to  consist  Uw 
iirit  year  of  all  the  ireeioeo,  and 
the  next  of  two  hundred.  TheaQ 
^re  to  be  increased  afterward  ac- 
cording to  the  iudrease  of  the  pQ« 
pu]aii«>n  of  the  province.  Tbcywcte 
to  have  no  deliberative  power  ;  bot, 
when  bills  were  brought  to  tbessi 


I  humbly  pray  and  hope  to  God   firotn  ilie  governor  and  pruviocial 
wili^please  to  make  the  lot  of  this   council,  to^  pas*  or  rejeGt  them  hf 


of  Pennsylvania.    Amen.* 

''  The  Frame,  which  follotred  this 
preface,  consisted  of  twenty-four 
articles  s  and  the  laws,  miiicb  were 
annexed  to  the  latter,  were  fcri  j. 


a  plain  yes  or  no.  They  were  to  pie^ 
fent  sheriffs  and  jtisticea  of  the 
peace  to  the  governor,  a  doable 
number  for  bis  choice  oflialf.  Tbejr 
were  to  be  dtcled  aotuielljr,  Atl 
dectkm^ 
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-^inAom  «f  tncmtart,  wheAier  to 
the  proviocMi  emiDcil  or  geoenl 
asMMubly,  w«ce  to  be  by  ballot. 
And  this  cbftrter  or  fhiine  of  go- 
^enwoeot  wag  not  to  be  altered, 
changed,  ordlmisiihed  in  any  |NM*t 
«f  claese  of  Uy  without  t  be  cotisent 
ot  tbfegovecoor,  or  his  hcinoras^ 
eigns,  and  sik  partt  oat  of  aevto  of 
tl^  fireeipen  both  in  the  pMrincial 
council  and  general  assembly. 

"  With  respect  to  the  laws, 
"Which  i  said  before  were  forty  in 
wmfiokcr,  I  tiball  only  at  present  ob- 
mne  of  thrm,  that  they  related  fo 
whatever  may  be  tncloded  ooder 
the  term  *  Good  Government  of 
the  Prorinecj*  some  of  them  to  li- 
berty of  eonscienoe ;  others  to  civil 
^ffiosrs  and  their  qualifications} 
dbers  to  oflenoes;  others  to  legal 
|>itoce8diag8»  such  as  pleadings^  pro- 
cesses, fines,  imprisonments  and 
sarrests;  others  to  the  natural  ser* 
▼ants  and  poor  of  the  province. 
'  "With  respect  lo  ail  of  them  it  may 
1^  observed*  that,  like  the  Irame 
]|8rif>  they  could  n0t  be  altered  but 
1^  the  consent  of  the  governor,  or 
bis  heirs,  and  the  consent  of  six 
perts  o^t  of  seven  of  the  two  bodies 
befose  meotioiied. 

f<  WilHam  Peno,  having  publish* 
ffid  the  Frame  as  now  Goncij>eIy  ^x- 
fiaioed,  ihoaght  it  ot  great  im- 
jKirtaiicef  in  order  to  prevent  all 
iiiture  claim ,  or  even  pretence  of 
filaim  by  the  Duke  of  York  or  his 
l^trs  upon  the  proviiuie,  to  obtahi 
ifom  his  royal  highness  a  d^ed  of 
xelease  4br  ihr  saiiie.  I1)is  dee4  was 
sieoordiogly  made  out.  It  witnessed^ 
that  his  royal  highness  out  of  a 
special  legaid.  to  the  0eroory  and 
ijftilhfui  and  eminent  services  per- 
ibrmed  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  William 
I^eno  lo  hl4  Majesty  and  to  his  said 
foysd  higbn^ssy  and  for  the  better 
pMiQ99fpitji^n$^  of  Wil)iaii{  f^BU^. 


bh  ion,  to  proceed  in  thecultt* 
vatidg  etid  improving  the  tract  of 
land  then  oalled  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  reducing  the  savage  and  barbae 
rons  iMtions  thereof  to  civthty,  and 
for  the  good  wUl  which  his  said 
royal  highness  had  and  t>ore  to  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  son,  did  for 
himself  and  bis  heirs  qnit  and  re* ' 
lease  far  ever  to  the  said  William 
Penn  and  his  heirs  all  the  said  tract 
of  land.  This  deed  was  signed  by 
bis  royal  highness  on  the  2J8t  of 
August  1 682,  and  was  sealed  and 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  John 
Werden  and  George  Man. 

^*  Besides  the  above,  be  obtained 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
another  tract  of  land,  of  respecta* 
ble  extent,  which  lay  contiguous  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  at  (hat  time 
inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Swedes^ 
The  Dutch  had  long  befiine  made 
war  upon  and  conquered  the  6wedes^ 
and  the  English  had  afterwards  con* 
quered  both,  and  had  annexed  tlie 
country  they  occupied  lo  that  which 
belonged  pa  his  royal  highness,  and 
placed  it  under  his  government  of 
New  York.  This  tract  then,  which 
was  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  The  Territories,  wan  presented, 
to  William  Penn.  It  was  made  over 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  ai^stgns,  1^ 
two  deeds  of  feoflfmeot,  dated  the 
24tb  of  August  l6S2,  in  which  tjio 
boundaries  were  duly  specified,  and 
particularly  those  between  the  said ' 
territories  and  Maryland. 

'^  William  Penn  had  now  done 
almost  every  thing  that  he  judged  to 
be  necessary  previously  to  bis  em<^ 
barkati^n.  He  had  barred  all  claim 
from  tlie  Duke  of  York  upon  his 
pr4^vince  of  Pennsylvania*  He  had 
added  the  territories  to  it,  upon 
wbidi  therft  was  a  considerable  po- 
pulation,   lie  had  published   his 
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Fram^  of  Govemmeot  und  Ij^'i^k. 
^rhicbwere  suiuUe  lo  both,  ije 
bad  eogi^ed  a  .»bip  for  the  voyage. 
He  ha4  pot  most  of  his^  stores/  'fur^! 
ittture,  and  other  articles  on  board. 
There  was  yet,  however,  one  thing 
which  he  was  desirous  of  doing., 
His  CDind^  as  the  licoe  of  his  depar- 
ture drew  near,  began  to  ht  seri- 
ously affected  about  his  wife  and 
cfatldren,  and  particularly  about  their 
spiritual  welfare,  during  an  absence 
the  length  of  which,  on  account  of 
the  numerous .  wants  of  «aii  Iniant- 
settlemenc  daily  to  be  attended  to, 
be  could  not  foresee.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  put  down  what  occur- 
red to  Jsim  m  the  way  of  advice  to 
them  as  to  tbdr  conduct  during  his 
absence,  and  to  leave  with  them  in 
form  of  a  letter.  This  letter  has 
been  preserved ;  and  as  it  is  very 
^  beautiful  on  account  of  the  simplir 
city  and' patriarchal  spirit  in  which 
it  b  written,  and  truly  valuable  x)n 
account  of  its  contents,  I  shall  give 
it  as  an  acceptable  present  to  such 
readers  as  may  not  yet  have  seen 
it: 

**  '  My  dear  wife  and  children, 
^^ '  My  love,  which  neither  sea, 
nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  ex- 
tioguish  or  lessen  towatd  you,  niost 
eoStarly  visits  you  wkh  eternal  emt- 
braces,  and  will  abide  with  you  for 
ever :  and  may  the  God  of  my  life 
i»a{ch  over  you,  and  Uess  you,  and 
do  you  good  in  this  world  and  for 
ever  !•--*— Some  things  are  upon  my 
spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  re- . 
apcciive  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one 
a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a  father, 
if  I  shbold  never  see  yon  more  io 
ibis  world.  -        -  , 

*♦  *  My  Jcar  wife!  remeo^er 
thou  wast  the  Idve  of  my  youth 
and  much  the  joy  of  my  life ;  the 
most  beloved  as^wellas  most  wor«' 
thy  of  all  my  earthly  comforts  and; 


tbr  les^oQof  that  love  waa  moier 
thy  iaward^riian  thy  outward  eacel*- 
l^ctea,  which  yet  weie  many.  QoA- 
knowB^  and  thou  koowest  it,  I  can 
^  it  was  a  oaatch  of  IVovideiioe'a 
nsaking;   and  God'a  image  in  oa* 
both  was  the  first  thing,  aod  tbe* 
most  amiable  and  engaging  oroa^ 
men|  in  our  eyes.    Now  I  am  to 
leave  tbei^  and  that  wkhoot  know- 
ing whether  I  shall  ever  tee  thee« 
nijore  in  this  world,  take  my  txmnsel 
ifito  thy  bosom,  anii  let   it  dwell 
with  thee  in  my  stead  while  tho«    - 
11  vest.      ,  * . 

"  First:  Let  thefearof  the  Lord 
and  a  zeal  and  love  to  his  ^ory* 
dwell  richly  in  thy  heart;  and  thoa' 
wilt  wateh  for  good  over  thyself 
and  thy  dear  children  and  hacoAy^*' 
that  no  rude,  light,  or  bad  thing  bft» 
committed,    else  God  will  bfe  o£. 
fended,  and  he  will  repent  himself  • 
of  the  good  he  intends  thee  and 
thine. 

"  *  Secondly:     Be  diligent  in 
meetings  for  wqrsbtp  and  bosiness  |  ' 
stir  op  thyself  and  others  herein  s 
it  is  thy  duty  and  pkce :  and  let 
meetings  be  kept  once  a  day  in  the 
familjr  to  wait  upon  the  Loi^,  wb» 
has  given  us  much  tiaae  for  oar«. 
selves :  and,  my  dearest,  to  ifiake 
thy  family  matten  easy  to  thee,  di** 
vide  thy  timB»  and  be  r^ular:  it 
is  easy  and  sweet :  thy  cetireaseiif 
will  afford  thee  to  do  it ;  ai  in  the* 
morning  to  view  the  buausesiof  ihtt'- 
house,  and  fix  it  at  thou  dedratt- 
seeing  all  be  ia  order  >  that  by  ihif^ 
counsel  aM  niay  move,  and  to  thoe» 
render  an  aoconnt  every  evenrng. 
The  time  for  work,  fi^r  walking,  for 
meals,  may  be  cmaln,  at  least  aa- 
near  as  maj  be:  and  grieve  nut* 
thyself  with  earekssservanta  I  tfa^ 
will  disorder  thee:  ratherpaytbttn, 
and  let  them  go,  if  they  will  not  hB> 
beuer.by  admosiitiooa:  tfai^ia  basiti 
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to  miAifotmy  wnxdh  which  I  know 
wonnd  the  sbul»  and  offend  the 
Loni. 

''  *  Thirdly  :  Csst  up  ihy  in- 
come, and  nee  what  it  daily  amoonts 
to ;  by  which  Hum  roaycst  be  sore 
to  have  it  in  thy  sight  and  power  to 
keep  within  compass :  and  I  be* 
teech  thee  to  livl?  low  and  sparing* 
Ij,  till  my  debts  are  paid ;  and  then 
edarge  as  then  seest  it  convenient* 
Bemnnber  thy  mother's  example, 
tirhen  thy  father's  public-spiritedness 
had  worsted  his  estate  (which  is 
my  case).  I  know  thou  lovest  plain 
things,  and  art  averse  to  the  pomps 
of  the  world  ;  a  nobility  natural  to 
thee.  I  write  not  as  doubtful,  but 
to  quicken  thee,  for  m^r  sake,  to  be 
more  vigilant  herein  *,  knowing  that 
God  will  bless  thy  care,  and  thy 
poor  children  and  thee  for  it.  My 
mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  saying  of  thy 
Citber's;  '  I  desire  not  riches,  bat 
to  owe  nothing;*  and  truly  that  is 
wealth,  and  more  than  enough  to 
live  is  «  snare  attended  with  many 
nrsewt.  I  need  not  bid  thee  be 
k««ible,' for  thonart  so ;  nor  meek 
and  patient,  for  it  is  mach  of  thy 
natural  disposition  :  but  I  pray  thee 
he  oft  in  retirement  with  the  Lord, 
and  guard  against  encroaching 
fricndahips.  Keep  thefn  at  arms 
end  I  for  it  is  giving  away  our 
power,  aye  and  self  to,  into  the 
possession  cf  another )  and  that 
which  migM  seem  engaging  in  the 
beginnhig  may  prove  a  yoke  and 
biwdlen  too  hanl  and  heavy  in  the 
end.  Wherefore  keep  dominion  over 
^l^ad'f,  «nd  let  thy  children,  good 
SDcetings^and  fiieodv,  be  the  plea- 
sure of  thy  life. 

*•  *  Fonithly:  And  now,  my 
deanst,  let  tat  lecommend  to  thy 
cane  my  dear  children ;  abun- 
dandy  betoved  of  ffie,  as  the  Lord's 
;s,..aiid  the  $wvel  pledgesof. 
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ear  mutual  and  endeaieS  aftctioril 
Above  all  things  endeBvoor  to  breed 
them  op  ia  the  kwe  of  virtue,  and 
that  holy  plain  way  of  it  which  wa 
hate  lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no 
part  of  it  may  get  into  iny  family.  I 
had  rather  they  were  homely  thail 
finely  bred  as  to  outward  behaviomr  | 
yet  1  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gra* 
Tity,  and  cheerfulness  tempered  with 
sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads 
into  this  true  civilHy,  teaching  men 
and  women  to  be  mild  and  courteous 
in  their  behaviour,  an  accomplirii« 
men  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

••  Fifthly :  Next  breed  them  up 
in  love  one  ot  another ;  tell  them  it 
is  the  charge  I  left  behind  me  3  and 
tliat  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  "^ 
and  blessing  of  God  upon  themi 
also  what  his  portion  is,  who  hatesy 
or  calls  his  brother  fool.  Sometimei 
separate  them,  but  not  long ;  and 
alk)w  them  to  send  and  give  each 
other  small  things  to  endear  one 
aiMther  with.  Once  more  I  say^ 
tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  they 
should  be  tender  and  affisctionate 
one  to  another.  For  their  learning 
he  KberaL  Spare  no  cost;  for  by 
sQch  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  Is 
saved  :  hot  let  it  be  useful  know* 
ledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
trath  and  godliness,  not  citerishing 
a*  vain  confcrsatioo  ot  idle  mind, 
but  iogenaity  mixed  with  mdustry 
is  good  for  the  body  and  mind  too. 
I  recommnd  the  useful  parts  of 
mathematics,  as  budding  houses  or 
Mps,  measuring,  surveying,  dial- 
ling, navigation  1  bat  agriculture  is 
especially  in  my  eye :  let  my  chll-' 
dren  be  hn^ndmnn  and.  housed  ' 
wives;  it  is  indtsstrioos,  healthy, 
honest,  and  of  good  example  9  like 
Abraham  and  the  holy  ancients, 
who  pleased  God,  and  nbtained'n 
good  report.  This  leads  to  consi-^ 
der  the  woiIbs  of  God  and  pstuney 
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ti  ihvag^  that  are  good,  and  diverts 
the  tniml  from  being  taken  op  with 

'  the  YBin  art!  and  invoitioDs  of  a 
hixurious  worid.  It  is  commenda^ 
ble  ID  the  princes  of  Gerinaoy,  and 
fbe  nobles  of  that  empire,  that  tfaef 
have  all  their  children  instructed  in 
some  useful  occopation.  Ratl)er 
keep  an  iugeniout  person  in  the 
bonse  to  teach  thecn,  than  send 
them  to  schools^  too  many  eril  im- 
pressions being  conamonly  received 
there.  Be  sure  to  observe  their  ge- 
nius, and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learn- 

*  ing  :  let  them  not  dwell  too  long 
on  one  thing ;  but  let  their  change 
be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diVer-> 
aions  have  some  little  bodily  labour 
in  them.  When  grown  big,  have 
most  care  for  them  \  for  then  there 
are  more  snares  both  within  and 
without.  Whrn  marriageable,  see 
that  they  have  worthy  persons  in 
their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good 
fkme  for  piety  and  understanding. 
I  need  no  wealth,  bot  sufficiency  \ 
and  be  sure  their  love  be  dear,  fer- 
vent, and  motual,  that  it  may  be 
happy  for  them.  I  choose  not  they 
should  be  married  to  earthly,  ciovet* 
ous  kindred }  and  c^  cities .  and 
towns  of  concourse  beware;  the 
yfor\A  19  apt  to  stick  dose  to  those 
who  have  lived  and  got  wealth 
there :  a  country  life  aud  estate  I 
like  best  for  my  children.  I  prefer 
a'  decent  mansion,  of  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annumj  before  ten  thou* 
aand  pounds  in  London,  or  such 
like  place,  in'a  way  of  trade.  Jo 
fine«  my  dear,  endeavour  to  breed 
them  dutiful  to  the  Lord,  and  his 
blMed  light,  truth,  and  grace  in 
their  hearts,  who  is  their  Creator^ 
and  bis  fear  wiU  grow  up  with 
them.  Teach  a  child  (says  the  wise 
man)  the  way  thou  wilt  have  him 
to  walk,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
tot  forget  it.    Kextf  obedience  to 


tfaee,  their  dear  mother  3  atii  <bat 
not  (ex  wfath,but  for  coDKarDce 
sake;  liberal  to  the  poor,  ptttliil 
to  the  roiaerable,  hunble  and  kind 
to  all}  and  may  my  God  naka 
thee  a  blessing,  and  give  thee  com* 
fort  in  our  dear  children ;  and 
tn  age  gather  thee  to  the  yxf 
and  bless^ness  of  the  jost  (where 
no  death  shall  separate  '  us)  for 
ever ! 

'' '  And  now,  my  dear  daldien, 
that  are  the  gifts  and  mercies  of 
the  God  of  your  tender  father,  besr 
my  counsel,  and  lay  it  up  in  your 
hearts ;  love  it  more  than  treasoie, 
and  follow  it,  and  yon  ahall  be 
blessed  here,  asd  happy  hereafter. 

*<  *  In  the  £rst  place,  remember 
your  Creator  in  the  days  of  yoor 
youth.  It  was  the  glory  of  Israel 
in  the  second  of  Jeremiah  :  and 
how  did  God  bless  Josiah  becaose 
he  feared  him  in  his  youth !  and  so 
he  did  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moaes.- 
O  my  dear  children,  remember,  ani 
fear  and  serve  Him  who  made  yon, 
and  gave  you  to  me  and  yoor  denr 
mother ;  that  yoo  may  live  to  him 
and  glorify  him  in  yoor  geoera* 
tions  \ 

<« '  To  do  this,  in  your  yoothfal 
days  seek  after  the  Lord,  that  yos 
may  find  him  ^  remembering  bis 
great  love  in  creating  yoo;  that 
you  are  not  beasts,  plants,  or  stones, 
but  that  he  has  kept  yoo,  and  ghrea 
you  his  grace  within,  and  anbstenca 
without,  and  provided  plentifoUy 
for  yoo.  This  remerobca:  in  yoor 
youth,  that  yoo  may  be  kept  from 
the  evil  oi  the  worid  :tor  in  age  it 
will  be  harder  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  it. 

"  *  Wherefore,  my  dearchUdsen, 
eschew  the  appearance  uf  evil>  and 
love  and  cleave  to.t\at  in  yoor 
hearts  which  shows  yoo  evil  itoak 
goodiaod  tells  yoo  whaif  yon  do 
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MMHto^  and  reprorrs  you  for  if.  •  It 
^  the  Mght  <>f  Chfisi  tbu  he  has 
given  yoQ  for  your  salvation .  If  yon 
do  this,  and  follow  toy  counsel,  God 
will  bless  yoQ  in  this- world,  and  give 
you  an  inheritance  in  that  which 
shall  never  bare  an  end.  For  the 
light  of  Jesus  ib  of  a  purifying  nature } 
h  seasons  those  who  love  it,  and  take 
hee^  to  it;  and  never  leaves  such, 
till  it  has  brought  them  to  the  city  of 
God,  that  has  fouodation«.  O  that 
^e  may  be  seasoned  with  the  gra- 
cious nature  of  it !  hide  it  io  your 
liearts,  and  flee,  my  dear  children, 
from  all  youthful  lusts  $  the  vain 
sports,  paMim«*6,  and  pleasures  of  the 
wotid  5  redeeming  tje  time  because 
Ihc  days  arc  evill— You  are  now 
beginning  to  live. — What  would 
some  give  for  your 'time?  Oh!  I 
could  have  lived  better,  were  I,  as 
you,  in  the  floww  of  youth.^-There- 
fore  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  keep 
close  to  meetings,  and  delight  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  God  of  your  father 
and  mother,  among  his  despised 
people,  as  we  have  done ;  and  count 
it  your  honour  to  be  members  of 
that  society » and  heirs  of  that  living 
fellowship  which  is  enjoyed  among 
them,  for  th^  enperience  of  which 
your  fathers  soul  blenseth  the  Lord 
ibr  ever. 

*'  *  Next:  be  obedient  to  your  dear 
hiotber,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and 
good  name  is  an  honour  to  you ;  for 
she.  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in 
her  ttm^  for  her  plainness,  integrity, 
Induttry,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good 
understanding;  qualities  not  usual 
among  women  of  her  worldly  con* 
ditioa  and  quality.  Therefolre 
hoBoor  and  obey  her,  my  dear  chil- 
dr^,  as  your  mother,  and  your 
Other's  love  and  delight  5  nay  love 
her  too,  for  she  loved  your  fiither 
with  a  deep  and  upright  love,  choos^ 
ing  bijQQ  belbra  all  her  many  suitors  e 


and  though  Ae  be  of  t  delicate  coo# 
stitotion  and  noble  spirit,  yet  sIm 
descended  to  the  utmost  tendernctt 
and  care  for  you,  perforiAtng  the 
paintuUest  ac(s  of  service  to  you  iff 
your  infancy,  as  a  mother  and  a 
nurse  too.  I  charge  you,  before  the 
Lord,  houour  and  obey,  love  and 
cherish  your  dear  mother. 

*'  *  Next:  betake  yourselves  tosome 
honest,  industrious  course  of  life^ 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousnaas^ 
but  for  example  and  to  avoid  idle* 
ness.  And  if  you  change  your  con* 
dition  and  marry,  choose,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  yoor 
mother  if  Ihnng,  or  of  guArdiana»  or 
those  that  have  the  charge  of  yoir* 
Mind  neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition,  such  at  yoftt 
can  love  above  all  this  world,  and 
that  may  make  your  habitations 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

'*  *  And  being  married,  be  tender, 
patient,  and  meek.  LHve  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  ble^ 
you  and  your  offtpring.  Be  stirs  to 
live  within  compass;  borrow  not, 
neither  be  beholden  to  any*  Earn 
not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others  ^ 
for  that  <!xceeds  the  due  boanda  of 
friendship,  neither  will  a  true  friend 
expect  it.  Small  matters  I  heed 
not. 

' ''  Let  your  industry  and  pani* 
noony  go  no  further  than  tar  a  soffi* 
ciency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  pie* 
viMon  for  your  children,  and  that  te. 
mod«iration,  if  the  Lord  gives  jrov 
any.  I  charge  you  help  the  poor 
and  needy  3  let.  tl)e  Lord  have  o  vo- 
luntary share  of  yoor  iocomo  fqr  tlw 
good  of  the  poor,  boi^  b  our  Sodc^gr 
and  others  $  for  we  are  all  his  crca* 
tures ;  remembering  that  *  he  t{iat 
givetb  to  the  poor  kodeth  tq  tfa^ 
Lord.' 
.    ''  *  Know  well  your  uKOmi^g^ 
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■fid  foot  Qut  goHBga  may  be  better 
i^uisted.  Love  not  money  nor 
the  world :  use  tbem  acAy,  and  tbey 
will  terve  yoo  j  but  if  you  love  tbem 
yoB  serve  tbem^  wbich  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the 
Lord. 

.  <' '  Pity  the  distressed,  and  bold 
OQt  a  hand  to  help  them;  it  may  bo 
your  case ;  and  as  you  mete  to 
others^   C»od   will*  mete    to    you 

'"Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your 
cearersatioQ;  offew  words>  I  charge 
yon;,  batalways pertinent  when  you 
ipeak,  hearing  out  before  you  at* 
teapt  totnswer>  and  then  speahmg 
m-  if  yoo  would  persuade,  not  iin- 

**  *  Affront  none,  neither  revenge 
tin  utifronts  that  are  done  to  yoo ; 
but  forgive,  and.  yoo  shall  be  fbr« 
fpwn  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

'"In  making  friends  consider  well 
fiart;  and  when  you  are  fixed  be 
true,  not  wavering  by  reports>  nor 
desertiDg  in  affliction,  for  that  be- 
coiSBS  not  the  good  .and  virtuous. 
.  **  *  Watdi  against  anger,  neither 
apeak  nor  act  in  it^  for,  like  drunk- 
eooeas*  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and 
tkrowa  people  into  desperate  iocan* 
vpniencies. 

*  .'C«  Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are 
thieves  in  disguise:  their  praise  is 
costly,.'  designing  to  get  by  those 
they  bespeak  I  they  are  the  worst 
of^qrcataras.;  they  lye  to  flatter,  and 
flatter  to  cheat;'  and,  which  is 
arorse,  if  yon  believe  tbem,.  you 
cheat  yoursetves  rooet  dangerously. 
Bat  the  virtoous,  though  poor,  love, 
tkerisfa,  and  prefo.  Remen\ber 
David,  vrho  asking  the  Lord,  '  Who 
shall  abide  in  tby  tabernacle  ?  who 
aball  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hiilP 
answers^  '  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  and 
apaaketh  the  tri^th  ia  hie  heartf  in 


whose  eyes  the  vite  pemm  i^oaor 
temned,  but  honoumth  theai  who 
fear  the  Lord.' 

*' '  Next,  my  children,  be  tempe- 
rate in  all  things;  in  your  diet,  lor 
that  is  physic  by  prevention}  it 
keeps,  nay,  it  awakes  people  healthy, 
and  their  generation  sound.  This 
is  excluhnve  of  the  spiritual  advan* 
tage  it  brings.  Be  aluo  plain  in  yoor 
apparel;  kfcep  out  that  hist  wbi^ 
reigns  too  much  oyeM  some ;  let  your 
virtues  be  your  omamentat  lemeia* 
beriog  lifs  is  more  than  food,  and 
the  body  than  the  raie:|eot.  Let 
your  furniture  be  slm(de  aqd  .c^pv 
Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  loxuiy* 
Read  my  '  No  Cross,  •  no  Ciowtu' 
There  is  instruction.  -Make  yeor 
conversntion  with  the  most  eminent 
lor  wisdom  and"  piety ;  and  shtm 
all  wicke^  men  as  you  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  God,  aiid  the  comfort  of 
your  .father's  living  and  dying 
prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evtt 
of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meaoest  i 
much  le£0  of  3Four  superiors,  aa 
magistrates,  guardians,  tut«rs,AeBch« 
ers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

'' '  Be  no  busy  bodies  j  meddle  not 
with  other  folk's  matters,  bolt  when 
in  conscieuce  and  duty  prest ;  for  it 
procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  manaaa» 
and  very  unseemly  to  wise  mea 

**  ^  In  your  families  remember 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  l^rd;  and  dp  as 
you  have  them  for  your  exacnples. 

"  '  Let  the  fear  and  service  of  .the 
living  God  be  encouraged  in  your 
houses,  and  that  piainoess,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things  as  be- 
cometh  Gods  chosen  people}  aod 
as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  cbildi«D« 
^o  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should 
give  you  any.  Yea,  I  counssl^siKt 
command  them  as  ray  -  posterity, 
that  tbey  love  and  serve  -the  Lord 
God  with  an  upright  hearty  dial  he 
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-mf  bktftyw  and  youreiroM  g^af- 
»miatt  ia|;ttiieration. 

*'  'Andf  as  foryou»  who  are  UkicLy 
« lo  te  coqceroed  io  the  goveromcDt 
ofPsDOsylvaoia^  and  my  parts  of 
East  Jersey,  especially  the  firsts  I  do 
.cbai^  you  before  (he  Lprd  God, 
.and  his  holy  angels,  that  yqa  be 
.l0wly,  diligent,  ^nd  -tender,  fearing 
:God^, loving  the  people,  and  hating 
Govetoiisnes«.  Let  justice  have  its 
.impartial  couree,  and  the  law  free 
.  paasage.  Though  to  your  .loss,  pro- 
itect  no  man  agaiost  it$  for  you  are 
« not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above 
.yoo.  Live  therefore  the  lives  your- 
•elvet  you  would  have  the  people 
iliv€»  and  then  yon  have  right  and 
,boildQr8Sto|)uoish  the  transgressor. 
£jaep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees 
you :  therefore  do  your  duty,  and 
:be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  ktar  with  your  own  ears.  £n^ 
.Certain  no  lurchers,  cherish  ^ao  ii|- 
formers  for  gain  or  revenge  $  use  no 
.tricka$  fly  lo  no  devices  to  sopport 
.or  cover  injustice;  but  let  your 
hearts  he  upright  before  the  Lord, 
trusting  in  him  above  the  contri- 
.vaoccS'  of  n»en,  aad  none  shaU*  be 
able  to  hurt  or  supplart. 
.  *«'01^!  the  Lord  is  a  strong  God, 
and  be  can  do  whatever  he  pleases; 
Hod  though  men  consider  it  not,  it 
if  the  Lord  that  rules,  and  over- 
xulea  in  the  kingdoms  of  men^  and  he 
builds  up,  and  be  puUs  down.  J, 
^our  father,,  am  the  man  that  can 
aay.  He  that  tr^ts  in  the  Lord  shall 
not  be  confounded.  £ut  God,  in 
due  time,  will  make  his  enemies  be 
at  peace  with  him. 

*' '  If  you  thus  behave  yourselves^ 
and  ao  become  a  terror  to  evil  doers 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well» 
Go^,*myGod»  will  be  With  you  in 
.wisdiom  and  a  sound  mind,  and  make 
you  blessed  instrumejits  in  Lis  hand 
ibr  the  settlements  of  some  of  .those 


desobte  parts  .of  the  worlds  which 
.  my  soul  desires  above  all  woridiy 
.honours  and  riches,  both  for  you 
that  go>  and  you  that  stay ^  you  that 
govern  and  you  that  are  governed; 
that  in  (he  end  you  may  be  gatheied 
with  me  to  the  r^t  of  God: 
,  .  *'  *  Anally,  m^  children,  love  one 
another  with  a  true  endeared  love, 
and  your  dear  relations  on  both 
.sides,  and   take  care    to. preserve 
•tender  atfectioo  in  your  children  to 
ea<:h  other,  often  marrying  within 
themselves,  so  as  it  be  without  the 
bounds  forbidden  in  God's  law,  that 
so  they  may  not«  like  the  forgetting 
.unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kin- 
dred and  as  cold  as  strangers/  but, 
as    becomes   a    truly  natural  and 
Christian  stock,  you,  and  yours  after 
you  may  live  in  the  pure  and  ftr* 
vent  love  of  God  towards  one  an^ 
otiier,  as  becometh  brethren  in  the 
spiritual  and  natural  relation. 

'' '  So,  my  God,  that  hath  blessed 
me  with  his  abunndant  mercies, 
both  6f  this  and  the  other  and  bettei 
Jife,  be  with  yoii  ail,  guide  you  bjr 
his  counsel,  bless  you,  and  bring  you 
to  his  eternal  glory  !  that  you  may 
shine,  my  dear  children^  in  the  fir- 
mament of  God's  power  with  the 
blessed  spirits  of  the  just,  that  celes- 
tial family,  prais'mg  and  admiring 
him,  the  God  and  Father  of  it,  for 
ever!  For  there  is  no  God  like  unto 
him  $  the  God  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacobs 
the  God  of  the  prophets,  the  apostles, 
and  martyrs  of  Jesus,  in  whom  I 
live  for  ever, 

" '  So  farewell  to  my  thtice  dearly 
beloved  wife  and  children  ! 

"  '  Youi»,as  God  pleaseth,  in  that 
which  pp  waters  can  quench, 
no  time  forget,  nor  distancf 
wear  away,  but  remains  for 
over,    .       '*  WiLUAM  Pau|^. 

^  mrmhigiMrsif  Atb  of 
§(kmwtht  lOSa." 

"  WilHaa 
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'^  William  Peim,  after  Immg 
written  cbis  letter,  took  an  affec- 
tionate leaveofhw  wife  and  cbildrent 
and  accompanied  b^  ficvenil  friends, 
arrived  at  Deal.  Here  he  embarked 
'en  boaid  the  ibtp  Welcome,  of  tbr<« 
bondred  tods  l>Qrtben>  Robert 
Greenaway  commander.  Tb^  pas* 
<anigers,  incltiding  btmself,  were  not 
more  than  a  hcmdred.  l^hey  were 
mosti/  miakert.'  Tfaiey  w6ra  alto» 
'mostof  tbera,  fi-om  Susset,  in  which 
connty  his  bou^e  at  Worminghurst 
was  seated.  While  lying  in  the 
Downs,  be  wrote  a  ImweM  epistle, 
the  title  of  which  ran  thus,  '  An 
Epbtle,  containing  a  salatatk>n  to 
all  faithful  friends,  a  reproof  to  the 
onfiitthfal,  and  a  Visitation  to  the 
inquiring  in  tbel^ind  ci  my  Nativity.'* 

"  He  wrote  also  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Stephen  Crisp,  an  able  and 
upright  miniiiter  of  tnelgospel  in  his 
own  society,  who  had  been  a  great 
•offerer  for  religion,  and  for  whom 
he  had  an  extraordinary  regard.  He 
had  parteil  with  him  but  a  few  days 
before.  His  letter,  which  is  well 
wotth  copying,  was  as  follows: 

•'  *  Deae  Stephen  Crisp, 
''  *  My  dear  and  bsting  love  in  the 
Lord's  everksting  truth  reaches  to 
thee,  with  whom  is  my  fidlowship 
in  the  gospel  of  P^ace,  that  is  more 
dear  and  prrcious  to  my  soul  than 
all  the  treasures  and  pleasures  of 
this  yrorld ;  for,  when  a  few  years 
are  passed,  we  shall  all  go  the  way 
whence  we  ahall  never  return ;  and 
that  we  may  unweariedly  serve  the 
Lord  in  our  day  and  place,  and,  jn 
the  end,  enjoy  a  portion  with  the 
blessed  that  are  at  lestk  is  the  breath- 
ing of  my  soul! 

" '  Stephen!  we  know  one  another* 
and  I  need  not  say  much  to  thee; 
but  tbit  1  will  say,  thy  jiarting  dwelis 
with  me^  ^  rather  thy  loro  at  my 


Mrtlng.  How  Innocent,  hnw  frJidlBr, 
bow  like  the  little  child  that  has  ne 
guile  ^  The  Lord  will  bless  lliat 
ground  (Pennsylvania).  I  have  aHa 
a  letter  from  thee,  which  comMtcd 
me }  for  mauy  are  my  trials,  yet  not 
more  than  my  supplies  from  my  hea- 
venly i^ther;  whose  glory  I  seek, 
and  the  renown  of  his  blessed  mmc 
And  truly,  Stephen,^  there  is  work 
enottgti,  and  here  ia'room  to  werk 
in.  Surely  God  will  come  In  for  a 
share  in  this  plahttng-work,  aad 
that  leaven  shall  leaven  the  lump  in 
time.  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord's 
-providence  had  run  this  ukray  towards 
me,  hot  that  he  has  an  iMsavmlf 
end  and  service  in  it :  so  with  hint 
f  leave  all,  and  myself,  and  tbeor 
and  his  dear  people,  and  blessed 
name  on  earth. 

" '  God  Almighty,  imnaortal  aad 
eternal,  be  with  us,  that  in  the  body 
and  ogt  of  the  body  we  may  be  his 
for  ever  1 
'*  *I  ani,in  the  ancient  dearfeOowship, 

«<  *  Thy  faithful  friend  and  brother, 
•* '  William  Rewn." 

'*  On  or  about  the  1st  of  SepteuK 
her  the  Welcome  sailed;  but  she 
had  not  proceeded  far  to  sea,  when 
the  small-poE  bmke  out,  and  this  in 
so  virulent  a  manner,  that  thirty 
of  the  passengers  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
to  it.  In  this  trying  sitoatioa 
William  Penn  administeied  to  the 
aick  txexj  comfort  in  his  power, 
both  by  his  personal  attendance  and 
by  his  spiritual  advice.,  In  about 
siE  weeks  from  the  time  of  leav* 
ing  the  Downs  he  came*  in  sight  of 
the  American  coast,  and  a^rwards 
found  hiooself  in  the  Delaware 
river. 

In   passing   up   thb  river,   the 

Dutch  and  Swedes,  now  his  sabjectv* 

who  wete  said  to  occupy  the  terri* 

toriea  lately  oeded  to  bim^  and  the 
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Bfsglish,  at  /(^U  those  who  had 
.gone  the  precediog  year  under  Co* 
hod  Markham  as- others  who  bad  • 
settled  there  before,  met  and  Ve- 
cpived  him  with  equal  demoostra- 
tipns  of  joy.  Those  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish ,  extraction  living  there  at 
this  time  were  estimated  at  between 
two  and  tbree  thotKsand,  At  length 
he  landed  at  Newcastle.  Here  the 
Dutch  had  a  court-hoUse.  In-  this, 
the.  day  after  «i\is.  arrival  I  be  called 
t9gether  the  people.  Having  taken 
legal  possession  of  the  country,  ac« 
cording  to  due  form>  in  their  pre- 
sence* he  made  a  speech  to  the  old 
magistrates)  in  which  he  explained 
to  them  the  design  oC  his  toming, 
the. nature  and  end  of  government, 
and  of  that  more  particularly  which 
he  came  to  establish.  He  then  as- 
sured all  present  that  they  should 
I>ave  the  full  .enjoyment  of  their 
rights  both  as  to  liberty  of  conscience 
and  civil  freedom.  He  recommend- 
ed them  to  live  in  sobriety,  and  in 
peace  and  ainity.  with  each  other. 
After  this  he  renewed  the  magi- 
strates* commissions. 

•'  He  now  took  a  journey  to  New 
York,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
duke  by  visiting  his  government  and 
colony.  This  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Long  Islaod  and  the 
Jerseys.  He  then  returned  to  New- 
castle. 

^'  His  next  movement  was  to  Up- 
land, in  order  to  call  the  first  general 
assembly.  This  was  a  memorable 
events  and  to  be  distingubhed  by 
some  .marked  circumstance.  He 
determined  therefore  to  change  the 
naaie  of  the  place.  Turning  roUnd 
to  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  bis  own 
society,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  ship  Welcome,  he  said, '  Pro* 
▼ideoce  has  brought  us  here  safe. 
Thou  hast  been  the  companion  of 
jBjr  perils.  What  wUt  thou  I  should 
.    ,Ji»13. 


call  this  place?'  Pearson  said, 
'.  Chester*  in  remembrance  of  the 
city  from  whence  he  came.'  William  , 
Penn  replied,  that  it  should  be  csUed 
Chester;  and  that,  when  he  divided 
the  land  into  counties,  he  would  call 
one  of  them  by  the  same  name  also. 
At  length  the  assembly  met.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  eqnal  number  for  the 
province  and  for  the  territories  of  all 
such  freemen  as  chose  to  attend,  ac- 
cording to  the  sixteenth  article  o£ 
the  frame  of  government.  It  ebose 
for  its  speaker  Nicholas  Moore,  pre- 
sident of  the  *  Free  Society  of  Traders 
of  Pennsylvania/*  before  spoken  of* 
and  then  proceeded  to  business^  which 
occupied  three  days. 

' '  At  this  assembly  an.  act  of  union 
was  passed,  alinexing  the  territories, 
to  the  province,  and  likewise  an  act' 
of  settlement  in  reference  to  the 
frame  of  government ;  which  frame 
of  govertunent,  as  it  related  to  the 
constitution,  was,  with  certain. alte- 
rations, declared  to  be  accepted  and 
confirmed. 

,  «•  TheDutch,Swedes,and  foreigrn- 
ers  of  all  descriptions  within  the  * 
boundaries  of  the  province  and  ter- 
ritori^es  were  then  naturalized.  . 

^'  All  thelaws  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
land, as  belonging  to  the  frame  of 
government,  were  with  some  ailtera- 
tions,  and  with  the  addition  of  nine- 
teen others,  thus  making  together 
iiAy-nine,  passed  in  due  form. 

.  ''Among  these  laws,  I  shall  tiottce 
the  following.  All  persons  who  con- 
fessed the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
Ood  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  who  held. 
themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  . 
live  peaceably  and  justly  in  society, 
were  in  no  ways  to  be  molested  for 
their  religious  persuasion  and  prac- 
tice> ,  nor  to  be  compelled  at  any 
time  to  frequent  any  religious  place 
or  ministry  i^iatever.    All  treasure : 
C  ers. 
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tx%,  however,  judges,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  all  whatsoever  in 
the  service  oi  the  government,  and  all 
members  elected  to  serve  hi  provin- 
cial council  and  general  assembly, 
and  all  electors,  were  to  l)e  such  as 
professed  faith  in'  Jesu9  Christ,  and 
as  bad  pot  been  convicted  of  \\\ 
faQne,'or  onsober  and  dishonest  con- 
versation, and  who  were  one»aiid- 
tweiity  jrears  of  age.  All  children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  were  to  be 
taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to 
the  end  that  none  might  be  idle  in 
the  province;  but  that  the  poor 
might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
thej  became  poor,  might  not  want. 
Servants  were  not  to  be  kept  longvr 
than  the  time  of  servitude  agreed 
upon,  and  were  to  be  pt>t  in  fit 
equipage  at  the  expiration  of  it. 
All  pleadings,  processes^  and  records 
ID  courts  of  law  were  to  be  as  »hort 
as  possible.  All  fees  of  law  were  to 
be  moderate,  and  to  be  hung  up  on 
tables  in  the  courts.  All  {persons 
wrongfully  imprisoned  or  prosecuted 
were  to  have  double  damages  agninst 
the  informer  or  prosecutor.  All  fines 
were  to  be  moderate.  With  respect 
to  the  criminal  part  .of  these  laws, 
one  new  principle  was  introduced 
into  it,  William  Penn  was  of  opinion, ' 
that  though  the  deterring  of.  others 
^  from  offences  must  contmue  to  bo 
the  great,  and  indeed  only,  end  of 
punishment,  yet^-  in  a  community 
professing  itself  <!hristian,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender  was  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  Hence 
he  made  but  two  capital  odfences ;  v  i& 
mnrder,  and  treason  against  the  state : 
and  hence  also  all  prisons  were  to  be 
considered  as  workshops,  where  the 
offenders  might  be  industriously, 
soberly,  and  morally  empl(y|red. 

*'  The  assembly  having  sat  three 
days,  as  I  observed  before,  broke  op  j 
but^  before  they  adjoumed,.  thoy  re^ 


turned  their  most  grateful  than ts  (9 
the  governor.  The  Swedes  also  de- 
put^  foir  themselves  Lacy  Cock  ta 
return  him  their  thanks,  and  tP  ac- 
quaint him  that  they  would  love, 
.serve,  and  obey  him  with  all  they 
had,  declaring  it  was  the  best  day 
they  had  ever  seen. 

*'  After  the  adjournment  he  |>re*- 
pared  for  a  visit  to  Maryland.  Oa 
his  first  arrival  at  Newcastle  he  had 
dispatched  two  messengers  to  the 
Lord  Baltimore  to  '  ask  his  health,, 
to  offer  kind  neighbourhood,  and  to 
agree  upon  a  time  of  meeting,  the  * 
better  to  establish  it,'  9y  this  time 
the  messengers  had  returned,  fttMH- 
whom  it  appeared  that  the  Lord  Bal- 
timore would  be  glad  to  «ee  him. 
On  receiving  this  information  be 
set  out  for  West  River,  and  at  the 
appointed,  tiniie  reached  the  place  of 
meeting,  where  he  wa»  very  kindly 
received,  not  only  by  his  host,- but- 
by  the  priucipal  inhabitants  of  the  • 
province.  There  the  two  governors* 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  boundaries, 
between  their  respective  provintes^ 
but  the  winter  season  being  expect*  - 
ed,  and  there  being  no  ap|)earai1ce 
of  speedily  determmiitg  the  matter,. 
after  two  days  spent  upon  it^  they 
appointed  to  meet  a^ain  in  the 
spring.  William  Penn  accordingly 
departed.  Lord  Baltimore  had  the 
politeness  to  accompany  him  several* 
miles,  till  he  came  to  the  house  of 
one  William  Richavdson,  where  he 
took  his  leave  of  him.  Aod  l^ere  rt 
may  be  observed,  that  the  nobleaaaa 
just  mentioned,  whose  o^me  was 
Charies,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Cecilius  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  obtained  the  original  grant 
of  Maryland;  and  who,  being  a  ca- 
tholic, had  peopled  it  with  those- of 
his  own  persuasion.  Cecttios,  hew- 
ever,  though  he  himself,  and  they 
who  emigvated  with  him  we^  joS 
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this  d^cription,  had  the  liberality  to 
;iUow  iTberiy  of  conscience  to  all  who 
canoe  to  settle  in  bis  province >  so 
that  though  William  Penn  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity  for 
having  erected  a  colony  composed 
of  different  denominations  of  chris- 
tians, where  the  laws  respecting 
liberty  both  civil  and  religious,  were 
equally  extended  to  alU  and  where 
nt)  particular  sect  was  permitted  to 
arrogate4l)  itself  peculiar  advantages^ 
yet  be  had  not  the  honour,  as  we 
»ee,  (however  the  project  with  him 
might  have  been  original,)  of  beiiig 
the  first  to  realize  it. 

*'  Having  refreshed  himself  at 
William  Richardson *s^  he  proceeded 
to  a  religious  meeting  of  the  qoakers, 
two.  miles  further  on,  which  was  lo 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hooker.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Choptairk,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Chesapeak  Bay,  *  where  a  meeting 
of  colonels,  magistrates^  and  persons 
of  divers  qualities  and  ranks,*  had 
been  purposely  appointed.  The  visit 
being  over,  he  returned  to  Upland, 
which  from  henceforth  I  shall  call 
Chester. 
^  "  The  time  now  arrived  when  he 
was  to  confirm  his  great  treaty  with 
the* Indians.  His  religious  pi'inciples, 
which  led  him  to  the  practice  of  the 
roost  scrupulous  morality,  did  not 
permit  him  to  look  upon  the  king's 
patent,  or  legal  possession  according 
to  ibe  laws  of  England,  as  suflicienc 
to  establish  his  right  to  the  country, 
wlbont  purchasing  it  by  fair  and 
open  bargain  of  the  natives,  to  whom 
only  it  properly  belonged.  He  had 
therefore  instructed  commissioners, 
who  had  arrived  in  America  before 
b}m,  to  buy  it  of  the  latter,  and 
to  inake  with  them  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  of  eternal  friendship. 
Xbis  the.  commissionersNiad  done  ^ 
and    this   was    the    time^  when^ 


hj.  mutual  agreement  between 
hifn  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  it  was 
to  be  publicly  ratified.'  He  pro*, 
ceeded  therefore,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  consisting  of  roen^ 
women,  and  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  to  Coaquannoc,  the 
Indian  name  for  the  place  where 
Philadelphia  now  stands.  Oq  bis 
arrival  there  he  fouqd  the  Sachems 
and  their  tribes  assembling.  Tbcjr 
were  seen  in  the  woods  as  far  as  tl^e 
eye  could  carry,  and  looked  fright- 
ful both  on  account  of  their  number 
and  their  arms.  The  quakcrs  are 
reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful 
in  comparison,  and  these  without 
any  weapon, — so  that  dismay  and 
terror  had  come  upon  them,  had 
they  not  confided  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  tlieir  cause. 

**  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  whei> 
we  have  accounts  of  minor  treaties 
between  William  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians,that  in  no  historian  I  can  find  aa 
account  of  this,  though  so  many  men- 
tion it,  and  though  all  concur  in  con- 
sidering it  as  the  most  glorious  of  any 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Tliere 
are,  however,  relations  in  Indiad 
speechc.<^,  and  traditions  in  quaket 
families  descended  from  those  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  from 
which  we  may  learn  something  con- 
cerning it.  it  appears  that,  though 
the  parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coa» 
qunnnoc,  the  treaty  was  made  a  little 
higher  up,  at  Shackamaxo^.  Upoti 
this  Kensington  now  stands*  the 
houses  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
There  was  at  Shackamaxon  an  elm 
tree  of  a  prodigious  size.  To  thts 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  repaired, 
approaching  each  other  under  its 
widely-spreading  branches.  William 
Penn  apj^earud  in  bis  usual  clothe?. 
He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace, 
sword,  halberd,  or  any  insignia  of 
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eminence.  He  was  distingoished 
only  by  wearing  a  sky-blue  sash 
rouQd  his  waists  which  was  made  of 
silk  net  work,  and  which  was  of  no 
larger  apparent  4iix)CDBions  than  an 
officer's  military  sash,  and  much 
like  it  iBxcept  in  colour.  On  his 
right  hand  was  Colonel  Markham, 
bis  relation  and  secretaryi  and  on 
his  left  his  friend  Pearson  before 
mentioned;  after  whom  followed  a 
train  of  quakers.  ]^efore  him  were 
carried  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dize^ which  .when  they  came  near 
the  Sachems,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground.  lie  tidd  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, containing  the  confirmatron 
of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity 
in  his  hand.  *  One  of  the  Sachets, 
who  was  the  chief  of  thern^  then  put 
upon  his  own  he^d  a  kind  of  chap- 
let,  in  which  appeared  a  small  horn. 
This,  as  among  the  primitive  Eastern 
nations^  and  according  to  scripture 
laif^uage,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly 
power;  and  whenever  the  chief, 
who  had  a  right  to  wear  it,  put  it 
on,  it  was  understood  that  the  place 
was  made  sacred,  and  the  persons  of 
iail  present  inviolable.  Upon  put- 
ting on  this  horn  the  Indians  threw 
down  their  bows  and  arrows^  and 
seated  themselves  round  their  chiefs 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  upon 
the  ground.  The  chief  Sachem 
then  announced  to  William  Penn^ 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  that 
the  •  nation^  were  ready  to  hear 
him.       * 

"  Having  been  thuscaHeduponjuhe 
began.  The  great  spirit,  he  said, 
who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled 
.  the  heaven  and  tho  earth,  and  who 
knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace 
and  firien^bip  with  them,  and  to 
serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.    It  was  not  thek  custom  to 


use  hostile  weapons  against  theif 
fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason 
they  had  come  unarmed.  Thur 
object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus 
provoke  the  great  spirit,  but  to  do 
good.  They  were  then  met  on  the 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will,  to  that  no  advantage  was 
to  be  taken  on  .either  side,  but  aU 
was  to  be  openness,  brotherhood, 
and  love.  After  these  and  other 
words,  he  unrolled  the  purchmeaf, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  interpre* 
tcr,  conveyed  to  them,  article  by 
article^  the  conditions  of  the  pur- 
Chase,  and  the  words  of  the  com- 
pact then  made  for  theii:  etefual 
union.  Among  other  things,  tliey 
were  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
lawful  pursuits  even  in  the  territory 
they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be 
common  to  them  and  the  £ngli$b. 
They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty 
to  do  all  things  therein  relating-  to 
the  improvement  of  fb^r  grounds^ 
and  providing  susfenance  ^r  tlieir 
families,  which  the  English  had.  If 
any  disputes  ^ould  arise  betweek 
the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by 
twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should 
be  English,  and  half  Indiana.  He 
then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and 
made  them  many  presents  besides 
from  the  merchandize  which  bad 
been  spread  before  them.  Having 
done  this»  he  laid  the  roll  of  parcnl 
ment  on  the  ground,  observing  againr, 
that  the  ground  shopld  be  common 
to  both  people.  He  then  added, 
that  he  would  not  c^o  as  the  Mary- 
landers  did,  that  is,  call  fhem  cbU* 
dren,  or  brothers  only;  for  oftea 
parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  chil* 
dren  too  severely,  and  brothers  some- 
times would  difibr:  neither ,  would 
he  compare  the  friendship  between 
him  and  ^em  to  a  chain,  for  the 
rain  might  sometkues  rust  it,  or  a 
tree  might  fall  and  break'  it  ^  but  he 
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dioald  coosider  them  as  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  with  tlie^chrisiians^ 
dod  the  same  as  if  one  man*s  body 
^were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore 
4he  born  in  the  chaplel^  and  desired 
him  and  the  oiher  Sachems  to  pre- 
acrve  it  carefully  for  three  genera- 
tions, that  their  children  might 
know  what  had  passed  between 
thera,  just  as'  if  he  had  remained 
himself  with  them  to  repeat  ic. 

"  That  William  Penn  must  have 
done  and  said  a  great  deal  more  on 
this  interesting  occasion  than  has 
now  been  represented,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  What  1  have  advanced 
may  be  depended  uponj  but  I  am 
not  warranted  in  going  farther.  It 
rs  also  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Indians  on  this  me- 
morable day  have  not  come  down  to 
tis. '  It  is  only  known,  that  they 
solemnly  pledged  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  their  country  manner,  to 
live  in  love  with  Wiliiom  Penn  and 
hit  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
tooon  should  endure.— Thus  ended 
this  famous  treaty,  of  which  more 
lias  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise 
than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted 
to  postrrity.  *  This/  says  Voltaire, 
*  was  the  only  tre<»ty  between  those 
people  and  the  christians  that  was 
pot  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  was 
never  broken/—'  Wilham  Penn 
thought  it  right/  says  the  Abbe 
Jlaynal,  '  to  obtain  an  additional 
right  by  a  fair  and  open  purchase 
from  the  aborigiiMS}  'an4  thus  he 
aignalized  his  arrival  by  an  act  of 
equity  which  made  his  person  and 
principles  equally  belovca.-r-rHere  it 
ss  the  mind  i^ts  with  pleasure  upon 
modern  history,  and  feels  some  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  disgust, 
ynelancholy,  and  horror,  which  the 
^hole  of  it>  but  particolady  that  of 


the  European  settlements  in  America, 
inspires/ — Noble,  in  his  continuation 
of  Grranger,  says,  '  he  occupied  his 
domains  by  gctual  bargain  and  sale 
with  .the  Indians.  This  fact  does 
him  infinite  honour,  as  no  blood  was 
shed,  and  the  christian  and  the  bar* 
barian  met  as  brothers.  Penn  has' 
thus  taught  us  to  respect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  most  unen«* 
lightened  nations.'—'  Being  now  re«> 
turned,'  says  Robert  Proud,  in  his 
history  of  I^ennsylvania,  « from 
Maryland  to  Coaquannoc,  he  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  Indians,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  justice  and 
sincere  kindness.— It  was  ac  this 
time  when  he  first  entered  person- 
ally into  that  friendship  with  them, 
which  ever  afterwards  continued  be-^ 
tween  them,  and  which  for  the  space 
of  more  than  seventy  years  was  never 
interrupted,  or  so  loqg  as  the  quake^s 
retained  power  in  the  government. 
•^His  conduct  in  general  to  these 
people  was  so  engaging,  his  justice 
in  particular  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  counsel  and  advice  which  he 
gave  them  were  %o  evidently  for 
their  advantage,  that  he  b«!ame 
thereby  very  much  tndeared  to 
them ;  and  the  sense  thereof  made 
such  deep  impressions  on  their  un- 
derstandings,' that  his^  name  and 
memory  will  scarcely  ever  beefifaced 
while  they  continue  ai  people. 

"  After  the  treaty  he  went  up  the 
Delaware  a  few  miles,  to  see  the 
mansion  which  Colonel  Markbam 
had  been  preparing  for  him.  Ic 
was  erected,  but  not  finished.  The 
manor,  on  which  it  stood,  was  beau- 
tifully situated,  beipg  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  over  against  the 
present  Burlington,  and  only  a  few 
miles  below  the  falls  of  IVenton.  It 
was  a  treble  islan^,  the  Delaware 
running  three  timeft  round  it.  The 
mansi9n  was  built  of  brid^^  and  was 
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large  aod  coniniodi9us.  There  was 
a  spacious  hnil  in  it,  intended  as  a 
ball  of  audience  for  the  sovereigns 
<jf  the  soil.  Reserving  this  for  his 
own  residence,  be  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pennsbory. 

.  «'  From  Pesttsbury  be  returned  to 
Chester.  Having  now  fairly  pur- 
chased the  land  of  the  natives,  he 
ordered  a  regular  survey  of  it.  This 
vas  performed  by  Thomas  Holme, 
who  bad  come  out  as  surveyor  general 
of  the  province.  During  the  survey 
be  pitched  upon  Coaquannoc  as  the 
most  -noble  and  commodious  place 
for  his  new  city.  It  wa9  situated 
between  the  rivers  Skuylkill  and 
IDelaware,  and  therefore  bounded 
by  them  on  two  sides,  and  on  a 
third  by  their  confluence.  The 
junction  of  two  soch  rivers,  and 
both  of  them  navigably,  the  great 
width  and  depth  of  the  latter  so 
admirably  calculated  for  commerce, 
the  existence  of  a  stratum  of  brick 
earth  on  the  spot,  immense  quarries 
of  building  stone  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,-«these  and  other  circumstan- 
ces determined  him  in  the  choice 
of  it.  It  happened,  however,  that  it 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes;  but  the  latter,  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  them,  cheerfully 
exchanged  it  for  land  in  another 
quarter. 

'*  Hpving  now  determined  upon 
tbe  site,  and  afterwards  upon  the  plan 
of  the-  city,  he  instructed  Thomai 
Holme  to  make  a  mapi)f  it,  in  whicb 
tlie  streets  were  to  be  laid  out  a^  they 
vere  to  be  afterwards  built.  There 
.  vere  to  be  two  l^u-ge  streets^'tbe  one 
fronting  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
and  tbe  other  the  Skuylkill  on  the 
west,  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  third, 
to  be  called  high  street,  of  one  hun«> 
dred  feet  broad.  Was  to  run  directly 
ibrongb  the  middle  of  the  city  sq  as 
to  commuoicate  with  tbe  streets  now 


loentioued  at  right  angles;  that  tt^ 
it>  was  to  run  through  the  middio 
from  river  to  river,  or  from  east  Xst 
west.  A  fourtb  of  the  same  breadth, 
to  be  called  broad  street,^  was  to  rua 
through  the  middle  also,  but  to  in- 
tersect high  street  at  right  angles,  or  t 
to  run  froro'north  to  south.  Eight 
streets,  fifty  feet"  wide,  were  to  be- 
built  parallel  to  high  street,  that  is, 
fjom  river  to  river  j  and  twenty,  of 
tbe  like  width,  parallel  to  broad 
street,  that  is,  to  cross  the  former 
from  side  to  side.  The  streets  ruo* 
ning  from  east  to  west  were  to  be 
named  according  to  their  numerical 
Girder,  such  as  first,  secoijdi,  and 
third  street,  and  those  from  north  ta 
south  according  to  the  woods  of  tho 
country,  such  as  vine,  spruce^  pine» 
8assafras,cedar,and  otiiers.  There  was 
to  hty  however,  a  square  often  aaet, 
in  the  middle  of  the  city^  each  corner 
of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  public 
offices.  There  was  to  be  also  in  each 
quarter  of  it  a  square  of  ^igbt  acre«^ 
to  be  used  by  the  citizens  in  like 
manner  asMoorfields  in  London. 
The  city,  having  been  thus  planned, 
he  gave  it  a  name,  which  he  bad 
long  reserved  fin*  it,  namely,  Phila* 
delphia,  in  token  of  that  principle  of 
brotherly  love,  upon  which  he  had 
come  to  these  parts;  which  he  had 
shown  to  Dutch,  Swedes,  Indiaofs, 
and  other.s  alike;  ,and  which  ho 
wished  might  for\ever  characteriao 
bis  new  dominions* 

••  Scarcely  was  this  plan  deter-  / 
mined  upon,  when,  late  as  the  sea« 
son  was,  soooe  of  tbe  settlers  b^an 
to  bqild,  and  this  with  such  rapidity, 
being  assisted  by  the  Swedes,  that 
several  bouses  were  erected  in  thia 
year.  -He  himself  was  employed  iq 
the  mean  while  with  Thomas  ^olme 
ip  finishing  tbe  survey  of  his  graota 
and  purchases  ;^  the  result  of  which 
was*  that  be.  divided. tbe  pcoTince 
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•bd  terrilpries^  each  into  three  coun- 
ties. Tap  province  .contained  those 
4>f  Philadelphia,  Bock^^  and  Ches- 
ter 5  ihe  first  80  named  fronr  the 
<aly,  which  was  then  building  \  the 
^econdv  ffom  Buckinghamshire  in 
-England^  which  was  the  land  of  his 
ancestors;  and  the  third  from  the 


promise  before  mentiphed  which  he 
had  made  to  bis  friend  Pearson.  The 
territories'  contained  those  of  New- 
castle, Kent,  and  SOssex  ;  the  latter 
'of  which  he  so  named  out  of  respect 
to  his  wife's  family,  Sussex  in  Eng- 
land having  been  the  count/  of  their 
4»aiivity  for  generations. 
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^*  rriHE  year  15  20  was  no  less  re- 
JL  markabte  than  the  preceding 
for  a  display  of  Luther's  activity. 
Scarcely  was  it  begun  when  he  pnb- 
lished  in  German  a  pamphlet  on  the 
sacrament.  About  tlie  same  time 
he  ventured  to  address  a  letter,  in 
defence  of  the  new  doctrine,  to  the 

.  young  emperor  Charles  V.  That 
prince  was  under  great  obligations 
to  Frederick,  and  Luther,  who, 
like  others,  was  as  yet  a  stranger  io 
his  cold,  calculating  character,  en- 
teriained  hopes  that  the  impulse  of 
latitude  might  render  him  tole- 
rant, if  not  favourable,  to  the  re- 

,  formed  cause.  He  makes  in  this 
letter  a  declaration  to  the  foliowii^ 
effect. 

.  •  "  *  Tlie  violent  publications  which 
{lare  taken  place  Qre  to  be  ascribed 
.•to  the  intemperance  of  my  ene- 
mies. My  object  h?^  been  to  cir- 
><\ilate  nothing  but  evangelical  truth 
in. opposition  to  traditionary  super- 
.sliltions.  I  have  calkd,  but  in  vain, 
on  my  adversaries  to  point- out  in 
'What  respect  my  opinions  are  erro- 
neous. I  now  find  it  necessary,  af- 
jter  the  example  of  Athanasius,  lo^ 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  im})eri- 
al  majesty,  but  I  desire  it  no  longer 
ihan  until  my  arguments  have  re- 
.ceiyed  a  &ir  beaiing»  after  which  1 


shall   ei^)er   conquer    or  be  con- 
quered.' 

"  A  few  days  after,  Luther  gav« 
to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
testation, or  open  declaration  of 
his  tenets^  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  written  to  ibe  emperor.  Thia 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  letter 
dated  February  4,  and  addressed  to 
Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  It 
was  expressed  in  terms  equally  re^ 
spectful  and  submissive  as  the  letter 
to  the  emperor  J  but,  being  direct- 
ed to  au  ecclesiastic^  it  contained  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  theological 
dt.s^ussio;i.  Imputing  the  hobtility 
dispkyetl  against  him,  in  a  great 
nneasure,  to  persons  who  had  never 
read  his  writings,  Luther  ea treated 
the  archbishop  to  take  the  trouble 
of  perusing  them.  The  prelate's  re- 
ply was  expressed  in  a  style  of 
greater  attention  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  personage  .so 
completely  devoted  to.  the  court  of 
Home.  It  was  addressei),  <  Honor 
rabili  etreligioso  nobis  in  Ckristo 
JUectOi  Martino  Luther o^  Theologite 
ProfessorV  The  sequel,  short  as  it 
was,  bore  the  mark  of  coming  from 
a  practised  politician.  The  archbi- 
shop avoided  any  >di.scussion  of  Lu-  . 
ther's  works,  by  declaring  that  he 
|»nd  not  had  leisure  to  j^txm  them  1 
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and  accordingly  would  not  attempt 
to  censure  tbem^  but  leave  that  to 
bis  superiors  who  bad  already  un- 
dertaken the  task.  He  inculcated 
strongly  the'  propriety  of  modera* 
tion>  and,  wkilst  he  saw  no  harm 
in  learned  men  indulging  in  specu- 
lations on  controverted  points,  he 
conceived  that  such  discussions 
might  be  injurious  to  the  multi- 
tijdc. 

"  Luther's  object  in  these  letters 
was  to  show  that  his  sentiments 
were  less  violent  than  report  had 
stated  them.  On  the  day  of  writing 
10  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  he  ad- 
dressed the  bijihop  of  Mersburg  on 
the  same  subject,  but  in  a  style  of 
greater,  freedom.  The  rrply  like- 
wise contained  a  much  more  direct 
reproof  than  had  been  administered 
tq'himlsy  the  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  paid  Luther,  however,  the  com- 
pliment of  stj'ling  him,  '  venera- 
ble brother,*  and  promised  to  give 
bis  observations  at  more  length 
when  they  should  l^appen  to  meet. 
The  caution  shown  by  both  pre- 
lates sufficiently  indicates  that  Lii^ 
ther*8  cause  had  acquired  too  much 
popularity  to  make  open  cox^rim 
diction  advisable. 

fc  We  now  return  to  Miltitz, 
who  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  year>  m^de  a  favourable 
outset  in  the  negociation  with  Lu- 
ther.  Since  then  be  had  the  morti- 
fication- of  seeing  his  measures  ar- 
rested in  their  progress  by  the  Im- 
patience of  others,  and  Luther  ren- 
dered much  less  tractable  by  the 
popularity  of  bis  publications.  Mil- 
titz, however,  was  still  desirous  of 
doing  all  he  could  to  prevent  mat- 
ters from  going  &rther  wrong.  But 
it  was  an  arduous  task  to  give  a 
satisfactory  direction  to  so  many  in- 
dividuals opposite  in  temper  and 
actuated  by  contraiT  motives*   Tl>« 


letters  of  Miltitz  are  ttill  extant  in 
the  library  of  Saxe-Gotha,  aiidj  M 
they  create  no  favourable  impres- 
sion of  'his  candour,  they  show  that 
the  temperate  conduct  whk:b  he 
desired  to  pursiie,  was  much  more 
likely  to  prove  successful  than  ^at 
which  was  adopted  by  others. 

"  After  various  conferences  of 
less  importance,  Mihitz  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  prevail 
on  Luther  to  express  by  letter  bis 
esteem  for  the  pope,  and  besfcch 
his  Holiness  to  interfere  according 
to  his  wonted  goodness.  With  this 
view  he  prevailed  on  the  Augusii- 
nians  to  send  a  deputation  to  Lu- 
ther with  a  request  to  that  efiect. 
Luther  promised  to  comply  and  to 
prefix  the  desir<?d  letter  to  his  next 
publication.  This  produced  the  fa- 
mous address  to  the  pope  pub- 
lished along  with  his  treatise  on 
'Christian  Liberty.'  It  is  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  a  claim  on  the 
particular  attention  of  all  who  fioa- 
lyze  the  progressive  changes  in  the 
Reformer's  conduct.  Its  chief  ob* 
ject  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
emption of  the  pope  personally. 
iVora  the  charges  made  by  Lotber 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Such, 
no  doubt,  was  the  desire  of -Miltits 
and  the  Augustinians,  and  such,  it 
is  probable,  was  Lutbefs  intentioa 
in  beginiiing  to  write  the  letter. 
But  be  seems  to.  have  oecome  ^ 
warmed  witb  b^s  subject,  as  to  de- 
vote himself  much  nlore  keenly  to 
the  accusation  of  the  church  than 
to  the  vindication  of  its  bead.  Hia 
letter  is  in  substance  as  follows. 

'< '  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 
unmindful  of  yqiir  Holiness,  sipce 
my' sentiments  concerning  the  pa- 
pal office  are  held  forth  every  where 
as  the  chief  cause  of  contiDuipg  the 
contest  By  means  of  the  impiooa 
flatterers  of  jrour  Holiness,  who, 
witho^^ 
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i^lthoQt  cause,  are  full  of  ^rath 
against  mcy  I  have  been  Compelled 
to  appeal  from  the  See  of  Rome'  to 
a  general  Council.  But  my  affec- 
tion f6r  your  HolineM  has  never 
'  been  alienaied,  though  I  begin  to 
despise  and  to  triumph  over  those 
who  have  sought  to  terrify  me  by 
the  majesty  of  your  authority.  One 
thing,  however,  I  cannot  despise, 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  roy  writing 
thia  Tetter;  I  mean  the  blame 
tbrdwD  on  me  for  reflecting. on  your 
Piolibess  personally.' 

*'  To  this  charge  he  Mes  an  ex- 
plicit contradiction,  andpanegyrizes 
Leo  strongly,  comparing  him  to 
Daniel  in  Babylon,  aqd  to  Ezekiel 
among  scorpicJns.  *  I  have,*  he 
adds,  '  inveighed  sharply  against 
unchristian  doctrines,  apd  reproved 
iny  adversaries  severely,  not  for 
rudeness  but  for  impiety.  So  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  this,  my 
purpose  \A  to  despise  the  judgment 
of  men  and  to  persevere  in  this  ve- 
hemence of  zeal  after  the  example 
of  ChrFst,  who  called  his  opponents 
a  generation  of  vipers,  blind  hypo- 
crites, and  children  of  the  devil. 
The  multitude  of  flatterers  has  ren- 
dered the  ears  of  our  age  so  deli- 
cate, that  as  soon  as  we  find  that 
our  sentiments  are  not  approved, 
vre  immediately  exclaim  fhat  we 
^re  slandered ;  «nd,  when  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  resist  truth,  we 
accuse  our  adversaries  of  detraction, 
in^palience,  and  impudence.  But 
lei  me  ask,  of  what  use  would  salt 
be  if  it  were  not  pungent }  or  the 
point  of  a  sword  if  it  did  not  wound } 
Cursed  is  the  man  who  doth  the 
iNork  of  the  Lorld  deceitfully.' 

'*  After  assuring  the  poniiiF  that 
be  nerer  harboured  any  malice 
against  Hm,  and  that  he  would 
yield  in  any  thing  except  the  word 
pf  tfuth,  wbidi  he  would  Jielifaer 


desert  nor  deny,  he  adds,  in  em- 
phatic language, 

I  '*  '  I  have  resisted  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  resist  what  is  called  the 
court  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  spirit 
of  faith  shall  live  in  me.  Neither 
your  Holiness  nor  any  one  will  denjr 
that  it  is  more  corrupt  than  Babylon 
or  Sodom,  ^nd  sunk,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  most  deplorable, 
desperate,  and  avowed  impiety.  I 
lament  that  under  the  sanction  of 
your  name  and  under  pretext  of  the 
good  of  the  church,  the  people  of 
Christ  should  be  made  a  laughing 
stock.  Not  that  I  attenlpt  impossi-  ^ 
bilities,  or  expect  that  the  endea- 
vours of  an  individual  can  accom- 
plish any  thing  in  opposition  to  so 
mBny  flatterers  in  that  Babylon  re^ 
plet^  with  confusion.  But  I  consider 
myself  as  a  debtor  to  my  fellow 
men,  for  whose  welfare  it  behoves 
me  to  be  solicitous,  so  that  those 
pests  of  Rome  may  destroy  a  smallcir 
number  atid  in  a  more  humane 
manner.  During  many  years  no- 
rthing has  been  poured  on  the  world 
but  monsters  both  in  body  and 
mind«  along  with  the  worst  exam- 
ples of  all  worst  actions.  It  is  clear 
as  day  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
former  ages  the  most  holy  of 
churches^  has  noV  beccftne  a  den  <5f 
robbers,  a  scene  of  prostitution,  the 
kingdom  of  sin,  death,  and  hell, 
so  that  greater  wickedness  is  not  tb 
be  conceived  even  under  Antichrist 
himself  Your  Holineaa  sitteth  like 
a  lamb  .in  the  midst  of  wolves.  What 
opposition  is  it  possible  that  you, 
with  your  very  learndd  and  excel- 
lent  cardinals,  can  make  to  auch 
monsters  ?* 

**  After  this  extraordinary  de- 
scription, Luther  proceeded  to  re- 
late bis  successive  transactions  with 
Cajetan,  Eckius,  and  Miltitz.  He 
entreat^  Leo  to  exert  his  authority 
*        " "'      ia. 
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in  checking  those   flatterers  who 
were  the  enemies  of  peace,  aod  de- 
dared  that  the   aitcinpt  to  make 
.him  recant  could  not^l  to  increase 
the  present  Confusion,  for  he  would 
xever  consenc  that  any  one  tihould 
Jay  down  a  law  for  the  interpreta^ 
.tion  of  the  word  of  God.    /  Ou  the 
two  conditioDs  of  not  requiring  me 
to  recant,  and^of  perm^iting  me  to 
interpret  scripture  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  I  am  willing  to  do 
.or  to  suSer  any  thing  \  I  wish  to 
provoke  no  one  ;  neither  do  I  wish 
to  receive  provocation  3  but  if  pro- 
vocation be  given  to  roe,  since  Christ 
is  my  master,  I  vi'ill  not  be  silent.'  ' 
"  A  letter  expressed  in  this  un- 
exaropted   style  could  not  fail   to 
give  the  highest  offence  at  Rome. 
.That  offence  was  little  alleviated  by 
Luther^s   distinction   between    the 
pope  personally  and  tliose  who  sur- 
rounded him.     For  many  ages  no 
other  language  had  been  addressed 
.to  Rome  but  that  of  the  most  pro- 
found respect.     Examples  had  oc- 
curred of  individual  ecclesiastics  bo- 
coming  refractory,   6ut  they  were 
soon  crushed  by  the  powerful  arm 
of  the  church.    While  the  greatest 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing the  tpost  respectful  tone  in  their 
communications  with  the  holy  See, 
such  licence  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual was  not  likely  to  be  par- 
doned.    Here,  instead  of  a  recan- 
tation, was  a  repetition  and  re-as- 
aertion  of  all  that  had  already  been 
declared  most  offensive.    No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  even  the  more 
moderate  membtrs  of  the  Romish 
, communion  should  look    on    this 
letter  as  a  mockery  of  the  pontiff. 
To  ail   unprejudiced    reader,    it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  presenting  a 
curious  example  of  Luther's  disre- 
gard of  th^  customary  rules  of  ci- 
vility, and  »n  evidence  of  the  all- 


powerful  iofluence  of  troth  on  h»s 
mind.  This  and  this  alone  appears 
to  have  actuated  him,  and  to  have 
prompted  liim  to  go  to.  lenglha 
which  every  consideration  of  inte- 
r^t,  and  even  of  safety,  would  have 
forbidden. 

.  "  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  Miltitz  shoald  have  consented 
to  transmit  such,  a  letter  to  Rome. 
On  the  accompanying  treatise  on 
*  Christian    Liberty,'     Luther    re* 
marks  to  the  Pope  :    *  This  small 
tract  published  under  your  naroe^ 
as  an  omen  of  approaching  lianno- 
ny,  I  send  you  by  way  of  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  study  in  which  I 
would  by .  preference,  employ  mj 
time,  were  I  left  in  quiet  by.  those 
profane  flatterers  of  yours.'  llse  e»- 
say  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tbe 
first  containing  an  illustration  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  '  Christian  is 
the  most  free  lord  of  all,  sabjecT  to 
none;*  and  the  second,  '  that  he  » 
the  most  re^idy  to  oblige. all  and 
subject   to    all.*     Nothing  in    tlie 
work  ha^  a  relation  to  civil  libertj  i 
it  is  strictly  a  description  of  the  pi  i^ 
vileges  annexed,  in    Luther's  opt* 
nion,  to  the  station  of  a  Christian, 
and  of  the  practical  effixrts  which 
these  privil*»ges  naturally  and  necea* 
sarily  produce.    It  may  be  (it  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  this  little  tract 
and  the  writings  of  the  English  pu- 
ritanical divines. 

''  It  is  now  time  to-relate  the  hoa- 
tile  nieasures  which  Lutber*s  ao- 
daunted  perseverance  drew  on  him 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Borne. 
It  was  matter  of  surprize  that  tacf 
should  have  been  so  long  dekiyed, 
but  Leo,  though  without  jo^t  pre- 
tensions to  tile  virtues  ascribed  lo 
him,  was  not  of  a  has^y  temper, 
and  was,  as  has  been  already  men- 
.tioncd,  afraid  o{  oflendin;  Fiede- 
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i$Sik.  At  bst»  howeverj  the  solici* 
tations  for  the  adoption,  of  a  deci- 
sive step  came  from  so  many  qnar- 
ten;,  .and  Lutber  himself  discovered 
cuch.bold  pertinacity  in  issuing  one 
hostile  publication  after  another*  that 
Leo  felt  it  necessary  to  alter  bis 
<»>ur9e.  The  Dominicans,  and  par* 
ticularly  Eckius,  were  active  in  ac- 
celerating this  determination.  The 
language  of  £ckiua  was  wonderfully 
changed  from  the  time  when  he  in« 
vited  Carolostad  and  Luther  to  that 
disputation  which  he  expected  would 
be  to  him  a  scene  of  triumph.  In 
writing  to  the  former  on  that  occa- 
fioo,  he  had  called  Luther  their 
f  mutual  friend  $'  but  from  the  dale 
of  their  vehement  contest,  be  became 
bis  inveterate  enemy.  On  Lutbers 
part  theonimosity  was  equally  strong, 
for  in  writing  to  a  friend  about 
£ckius»  he  exclaimed,  '  Totus  i^fi- 
dus  eat,  et   aperte  rupit  amidtUg 

**  Leo's  first  act  was  to  appoint  a 
congregation  or  assembly  of  cardi- 
nalji,  prelates,  theolpgians,  andca*. 
.nonists^  td.whom  he  remitted  the 
whole  naanagement  of  Luthefs  af- 
fair.. All  were  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  the.tliunder  of  the 
Vatican  against  the  new  heresy  % 
but  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  composing  the  assem- 
bly, led  to  violent  disputes  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  I'he 
theologians  proposed  to  lose  no  time 
ip  denouncing!  Luther*i  doctrines, 
the  impiety  of  which,  they  said, 
wasgbringf  and  acknowledged  to 
the  world :  the  canoeists,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  no- 
toriety of  crime  could  deprive  any 
one  of  the  inherent  right  of  being 
beard  in  his  defence.  After  long 
debates  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the 
cause  into  three  parts ;  the  doctrine^ 
U»e  books^  and  the  pe^n*    The 


dootrine,  it  wfis  determined,  sboold 
be  condemned,  the  books  burned  aC 
a  time  to  be  fixed,  and  Luther  som^ 
raoncd  to  appeax  after  a  suitable  in* 
terval. 

"  The  compoaition  of  the  bull 
gave  rise  to  almost  as  much  debate 
as  the* preliminary  dtscusiions*  Tbo 
numbers  of  the  condave  riTalle4 
each  other  in  expressing  abhorrence 
of  the  new  doctrine  and  attach# 
ment  to  tbc  bdly  See.  Cajetan, 
though  in  bad  health,  *  made  him* 
self  be  carried  into  the  coosbtory, 
and  a  bitter  contention  arose  be« 
tween  i'etcr  Accolti,  cardinal  of 
Ancona,  and  Laurent  Pucci,  cardi- 
nal datary,  about  the  honour  of 
composing  the  manifesto  against  Lu- 
ther. £ach  had  prepared  a  draught, 
and  was  eager  for  the  preference. 
Nothing  less  than  the  poctifTs  au-' 
thority  could  settle  this  competi* 
tlon,  and  tlie  draught  of  Accolti, 
after  undergoing  several  emendt* 
tions,  was  preferred. 

''  The  bull  at  last  came  out  on 
June  J 5,  and  set  forth  the  papal 
pretensions  in  the  loftiest  tone.  Af- 
ter atBrming  that  the  Imperial 
crown  had  been  transferred  by  the 
papal  See  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Germans,  it  clatnts  a  power  not 
.  only  uf  inflicting  ecclesiastical  pn« 
nishments,  but  of  depriving  refrac« 
tory  persons  of  their  property  and 
civil  privileges.  The  extravagant 
bulls  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius  IL 
which  declared  it  heresy  to  appeal , 
from  the  pope  to  a  council,  are  cited 
and  madQ  a  ground  for  Luther's 
condemnation.  He  is  compared  to 
Porphyry,  the  notorious  enemy  of 
Christianity,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
the  reviver  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
hemian schisms.  Forty-one  here« 
sies  are  selected  from  his  works  and 
condemned  as  '  pernicious,  scan<« 
djilous/  9nd  pestilential.'  ^Lather, 
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and  all  who  may  &four  his  opi- 
tiioos,  are  made  the  object  of  the 
iDOst  violent  den^nciatrons.  They 
are  incapacitated  from' performing 
any  legal  act,  and  declared  guilty  bf 
high  treason,  infamous  and  unwbr- 
thy  of  Cbrtsttan  burial.  Luther  is 
reproached  for  obstinately  disre- 
garding the  admonitions  and  kind- 
ness of  the  pc^ ;  and  that  all  re- 
membrance of  him  may  be  oblite- 
rated from  the  society  of  the  fiiith- 
ful,  no  one  is  to  presume  to  read, 
preach,  or  publish  his  works.  Such 
as  are  written  are  to  be  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  such  as^  he  may 
hereafter  write  are  to  be  received 
with  the  greatest  suspicion.  He  is 
ordered  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
sixty  days  to  take  his  trial,  and'  in 
case  he  sltf)uld  not  obey  the  stim- 
mons,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  commanded  to  seizehim 
and  his  adherents  and  send  them  to 
Bome. 

'*  Here,  at  length,  was  the  edict 
so  loog  delayed  from  dread  of  the 
elector  Frederick.  The  next  point 
was  to  communicate  it  to  that 
prince  iu  the  least  ofiensive  man- 
ner. With  this  view',  the  papal 
court  determined  to  avail  itself  of 
the  following  (;ircumstance,  aU 
though  apparently  ill  calculated  to 
forward  conciliation.  One  of  the 
elector's  agents,  named  Valentin 
Teutleben,  being  employed  to  trans* 
act  some  business  for  him  at  Rome, 
experienced  a  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  pope,  which,  as 
he  wrote  to  his '  master,  was  to  be 
aseiribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
defending  Luther.  Frederick  lost 
DO  time  iu  replying  to  his  agent, 
and  denied,  '  that  he  had  ever  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  Luther  a 
opinions,  Luther  being  prepared  to 
defend  them  himself  before  equita- 
ble judges^  and  ready,  if  i;rfuted 


from  scripture,  to  recant.  'Luther/ 
he  added,  *  had  offered  to  leave 
Saxony,  and  would  have  done  so 
before  that  time,  had  not  Miltilz 
interceded  that  he  might  not  be 
sent  awey,  lest  he  should  go  where 
he  could  write  and  act  wiih  greater 
freedom.'  To  attempt  the  fordble 
suppression  'of  Luther's  opiniofis,  or 
to  cut  him  otf  by  the  exisrtiou  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  wodld  he  i<n- 
prudent  and  dangerous.  Measures 
of  that  description  wens  not  fit  in 
the  improved  state  of  public  know- 
ledge, nor  was  the  stroiifjg  hold 
which  the  Lutheran  dodtrine  had 
taken  in  Germany,  to  be  set  aside 
by  any  thing  else  than  sound  argu- 
ment/' 

**  This  letter  was  communicated 
to  the  pope's  minister,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  an  immediate  address  to 
Frederick.  With  the  ordinary  art 
of  the  court  pf  Rome^  their  dispatch 
ptTKeeded  on  the  assumption  that 
Frederick  was,  to  his  heart,  an 
enemy  to  Luther.  It  was  writtea 
in  Leo*s  name,  and  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

^* '  I  experience  great  satisfaction 
on  learning  that' you  have  no  con- 
nection with  Luther,  who  is  alto- 
gether impious.  I  have  on  former 
occasions  uniformly  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  your  virtue,  and 
your  conduct  at  present  fully  con- 
firms it.  Luther  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  not  by  Christ 
but  by  Satan,  that  he  might  revive 
the  heresies  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and 
the  Bohemians }  and  that,  by  fiilse 
interpretations  of  scripture,  he 
might  give  occasion  of  sinning  to 
the  simple.  There  is  danger  lest  bo 
should  set  continence  at  defiance, 
do  away  conft-ssion  and  penitence, 
favour  the  infidels  by  inipuro 
speeches,  overturn  the  discipline  of 
the  churchy  apd  coufpund  |dl  things^ 
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ffact^d  and  profane.  To  such  a  pitth 
<tff  pride  and  madness  has  Luther 
j^rocfseded^  ,tbat  be  despises  the  au- 
thority of  councils  and  of  the  holy 
See,  preferring  audaciously  his  own 
opinion  to.  that  of  all  others.  In 
avoiding  intercourse  with  such  a 
p^t,  your  highness  has  acted  a  part 
worthy  of  your  ancestors :  and  I 
give  thanks  to  God  for  endowing 
you  with  such  a  disposition.  Hi* 
tfaerto  1  have  tx»rne  with  Luther's 
forwardness  and  rashness,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  return  to  his 
right  mind.  But  ^w,  seeing  that 
he  profiteth  nothkig  by  admonition 
and  gentleness/  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  apply  a  violent  remedy, 
lest  be  abould  corrupt  many  by  the 
contagion  of  his  example.  Having 
therefore  called  a  council,  and  deep- 
ly weighed  the  question^  it  has 
been  decreed  by  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  on  these  occa- 
sions is  never  absent  from  the  holy 
See,  to  issue  a  bull  in  condemnation 
of  Luther's  heresy.  Of  that  instru- 
ment a  copy  is  herewith  transmit- 
ted to  vou.* 

'*  The  alarih  which  these  hostile 
measures  might  h^ve  eslcited  in 
Luther  was  opportunely  counteract- 
ed by  a  very  satisfactory  testimony 
of  attachment  in  a  different  quar- 
ter. Shortly  before  the  publication 
of  the  bull,  two  German  noblemen, 
Sylvester  von  Schaumburg,  and 
Francis  Seckingen,  came  forward 
and  wrote  to  him  with  offers  of 
protection  against  all  personal  ha- 
zard. Th^  letter  of  the  former,  in 
particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded : 
*  ^V*  I  understand,*  he  said,  *  from 
several  learned  men,  that  your  doc- 
trine is  founded  on  the  scriptures ; 
and  that  although  you  have  offered 
to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  a  ge- 
neral council  and  to  the  judgment 


of  pious  end  well  informed  men^ 
you  have  reason  to  apprehend  per- 
sonal danger.  Yon  propose  there- 
fore to  sedi  a  refuge  among  the  Bo- 
hemians. That  plan  I  would  ear- 
neatly  entreat  you  to  abandon,  lest 
the  nature  of  the  connection  should 
have  the  consequence  of  rendering 
yonr  cause  suspected  and  odious. 
I  offer  you  my  own  protection  and 
that  of  one  hundred  noblemen  in 
Franconia,  with  whom  you  can  \iy% 
in  safety  until  your  doctrine  has  un- 
dergone a  deliberate  investigation*' 
**  So  clear  a  testimony  of  appro- 
bation could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
acceptable  to  Luther,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  him  writing  to  his 
friend  SpaUtin  (July  10,)  that '  his 
expulsion  from  Wittemberg  would 
only  make  the  state  of  things  worse, 
fofn(A  only  in  Bohemia,  but  in  the 
very  heart  of  Germany,  there  were 
persons  both  able  and  willing  to 
defend  him.  Nor  was  it  doubtftil 
that,  under  their  protection,  he  could 
animadvert  on  the  papacy  with 
more  severity  than  when  he  held 
the  responsible  office  of  a  public 
teacher  under  .the  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  had  long  been  doubtful  how  far 
Frederick  would  find  it  expedient 
to  continue  his  protection,  a  con- 
sideration which,  joined  to  a  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  going  so  far  as 
he  otherwise  would.- But  now,  were 
Frederick  even  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  protection,  the  support  of  others 
would  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his 
career.'  '  The  die,*  he  adds,  *  is 
cast,  and  I  despise  equally  the  fury 
and  favour  of  Rome — Never  will  I 
be  reconciled  or  connected  with 
them.  Let  them  condemn  and  burn 
my  books.— I,  in  my  turn,  so  long 
as  I  can  procure  fire^  will  condemn 
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and  born  publicly  the  whoI^.pbntU 
fical  code.'*  It  appears  that  on  the 
23d  of  Aagast  he  wrote  to  Uomei 
and  ventuns^  to  uie  exprcMions  oif 
correspondent  energy. 

«'  Luther's  friends,  however,  were 
less  tranquil  than  himself.  They 
premiled  on  him  to  write  to  Spala- 
tin,  and  to  request  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  elector  to  apply 
for  an  imperial  edict  to  prevent  any 
one  from  condemning  him  unless 
it  was  previously  shown  that  his 
tenets  were  inconsistent  with  scrip<^ 
ture.  In  this  letter  Luther,  always 
more  interested  about  his  doctrine 
than  his  personal  safety^  complain- 
ed, in  an  earnest  and  afiecting  man- 
ner^ of  the  endless  libels  published 
Against  him,  and  expressed  an  ar^ 
dent  wish*  that  preachers  mi^ht  be 
^bund  to  promulgate  his  real  senti* 
Bents  among  the  people. 

"  Amidst  all  the  alternations  of 
fear  and  hope,  Luther's  active  mind 
never  gave  way  to  sulltrn  despon- 
dency or  indolence.  Application  to 
study,  as  it  had  formed  his  chief 
pleasure  in  his  early  days,  now  con* 
stituted  his  be^t  resource  in  a  sea- 
son of  alarm.  His  bext  production 
was  a  book  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, which  he  addressed  td  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  to  the  no- 
bility of  the  empire;  It  was  direct* 
ed,  among  other  topics,  to  a  re- 
proof of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  study 
of  scripture,  of  divinity,  and  other 
subjects  lately  introduced  into  uni- 
versities. He  reprobated  premature 
inonastic  vows,  and  animadverted 
on  confession  and  on  the  disgrace- 
ful custom  of  begging,  whether 
practised  6y  monks  or  laymen.  No 
one,  he  said,  should  be  admitted 
ipto  a-  monastery  before  the  age  of 
thirty.    Jgut  the  most  serious  part 


of  the  work  consisted  in  an  attacft 
on  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy^ 
and  in  ah  insinuation  that  Rome 
was  the  seat  of  Antichrist. 

*'  Luther's  next  publication  wac 
bis  celebrated  essay  '  De  Capii* 
vitate  Babylonicft  Ecclesiaa.*  Ka 
here  examined  into  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  sacraments/which,  as  xa 
well  kij,own,  are,  according  to  thd 
Romanists,  seven  in  number.  Fnxn 
this  enumeration  Luther  dissented^ 
and  denied  the  name  of  sacrament 
to  confirmation,  holy  orders,  mar-> 
riage,  or  extreme  unction.  But  h^ 
continued  to  include  penance  in  the 
list  as  well  as  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  It  this,  as  in  olhera 
of  his  writings,  we  have  many  ves- 
tiges of  the  impression  made  on  hii 
reasoning  habits  by  the  rules  of  th^ 
schoolmen.  Instead  of  proceeding 
afler  the  inductive  method,  to  ex- 
amine what  the  scriptures  bad  de- 
livered respecting  sacraments^  he 
went  on  the  plan  of  accomodating 
the  passages  in  scripture  to  a  systeni 
previously  adopted.  This  treatise 
was  first  published  in  l^atin,  but  tb6 
general  interest  which  it  excited^ 
made  it  soon  be  translated  into 
German. 

"  Ihat  progressive  advance  in 
knowledge  whith  every  studious 
man  experiences  in  himself,  is  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
Luther.  No  man  was  less  scrupu- 
lous in  pnblishing  his  latest  opini- 
ons, however  they  might  vary  firom 
former  impressions.  The  repeated 
attacks  of  his  opponents  obliged 
him,  he  ptd,  to  grow  wiser  in  self 
defence.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
*  Babylonish  Captivity,'  he  requests 
booksellers  and  others  possessed  of 
copies  of  what  he  had  published  twt> 
^  years  t>efbre  on  Indulgencies,  t6 
burn  ibese  copies^  and  to  sobstitnte 
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for  all  that  he  had  writren,  *  Indul>' 
gentile  sunt  "adulatorum  Romanorum 
nt^uitue*  His  poblication  on  the 
nature  of  the  papacy  he  wished  to 
«x>ndemD  to  the  same  fate,  desiring 
his  readers  to  adopt  in  lieu  of  hts 
reasonings  the  concise  de^nition,' 
*  Papatus  est  rolasta  venatio  Ro- 
mani  Episcopiy  for  he  wa<i  now 
certain  that  the  papacy  was  the' 
kingdom  of  Babylon . 

'*  An  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  at  this  time  betweenf* 
the  students  and  the  inhabitapts  of 
Wittemberg.  Matters  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  a  tumul- 

*  tuous  assemblage,  Luther  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  students  and  re- 
proved them  in  very  severe  terms. 
Tlie  keenness  of  his  censure  gave 
them  great  ofience ;  and  even  his 
friends  at  court,  Spalatin  and  Ams- 
^orff*,  (a  canon  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  Wittemberg)  were  apprc-. 
hensive  that  he  had  gone  too  far 
and  might  injure,  the  university. 
The  dread  of  hurting  that  seminary^ 
by  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  is 
•numerated  by  Luther  among  the 
many  disquietudes  of  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reforming  career.  Some 
time  after  this,  Spalatin  visited  the 
university  with  a  view,  probably,  of 
ascertaining  both  its  condition  and 
the  intended  proceedings  ot  Luther 
after  being  apprized  of  the  pope's 
bull.  Spalatin  s  report  of  his  visit 
has  b^en  preserved  and  is  curious.     . 

" '  A  proportion  of  the  students,* 
he  says^  '  are  absent,  but  this  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  contagious 
disorder,  and  the  university  is  still 
very  numerously  attended.   I  saw 

'  ibar  hundred  young  men  studying 
divinity  under  Luther;  and  no 
fewer  than  six  hundred  learning  the 
languages  under  M^Iancthon.  Lu- 
ther continpes  in  g(>od  spirits^  and 
if  writing  against  the  papal  buU^ 


but ,  declares  that  from  respect  to^ 
the  elector  he  will  express  himself 
with  moderation.  I  saw  more  than 
thirty  letters  addressed  td  Luther 
from  princes,  nobles,  and  doctors,^ 
in  Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Pome- 
rania,  replete  with  expressions  of 
piety  and  offers  of  consolation.  Sa 
popular  a  preacher  is  he,  that  both 
the  town  church  of  Wittemberg  and 
that  of  the  monastery  are  too  snoall  Ut 
receive  the  crowd  of  his  hearers.' 

"  We  colne  now  to  the  import- 
ant  business  of  publishing  the  bull 
in  Germany.  This  part  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings  also  was  undertaken  bj 
Eckius,  who  hoped  to  make  it  a 
kind  of  finish  to  his  laborious  exer- 
tions.  In  corresponding  whh  his 
friends,  he  had  boasted  much  of 
his  services  at  Rome,  and  of  his  re^ 
peated  conferences  with  the  pope^ 
one  of  which  lasted  no  If  ss  than  nva 
hours.  He  took  to  himself  tba 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  expose 
Luther's  heresy  in  a  proper  light  to 
the  heads  of  the  churchy  who  till 
then  had  been  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  So  assiduous  had 
he  been  in  accelerating  the  proceed- 
ings about  the  bull,  that  by  the  3d 
of  May  matters  had  been  got  ready 
for  dispatch  at  the  next  assembly  of 
cardinals.  Yet  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  repre. 
sent  his  journey  as  undertaken  witYi 
reluctance.  But  Luther,  who,  by 
some  means  not  known,  had  got 
possession  of  one  of  his  letters  from 
Rome,  published  it  with  notes,  and 
showed  that  Eckius's  grand  object^ 
in  these  extraordinary  exertions,  was 
no  other  than  his  own  preferment 
in  the  church. 

*'  Though  the  condemning  buU 
was  issued  from  the  papal  chamber 
on  the  15th  of  June,  it  was  not 
published  in  Germany  till  a  consi-p' 
dcrable  time  afterwards,    it  appeals 
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to  have  reached  Wittemberg  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  for  on  the 
X3th  of  that  month  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatin  as  follows : 

"  '  The  pope's  bull  is  come  at 
last, — Ecklus  brought  it.  Wei  are 
writing  many  things  to  the  pope 
concerning  it.  For  my  own  part  I 
hold  it  in  contempt,  and  attack  it 
as  impious  and  false,  like  £ckiu9,  iu 
every  respect.  Christ  himself  is  evi- 
dently condemned  by  it,  and  no  rea- 
son is  assigned  in  it  for  summoning 
me  to  a  recantation  instead  of  a 
trial.  They  are  full  of  fury,  blind- 
ness,, and.  madness.  They  neither 
comprehend  nor  reflect  on  conse- 
quences. Meantime  I  shall  treat  the 
pope's  name  with  delicacy,  and  con- 
duct myself  as  if  I  considered  it  a 
false  and  forged  bull,  although  I 
believe  it  to  be  genuine.  How  anxi- 
ously do  1  wish  that  the  emperor 
bad  the  courage  to  prove  Jiimseif  a 
man,  and,  in  defence  of  Christ,  at- 
tack those  emissaries  of  Satan.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  regard  my  per-, 
sooal  safety— -let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  Nor  do  I  know  what 
course  should  be  taken  by  the  elec- 
tor ;  perhaps  it  may  appear  to  him 
more  for  my  interest  that  he  should 
dissemble  for  a  season.  The  bull  is 
held  in  as  great  contempt  at  Leipsic 
as  Eckius  himself. — Lit  us  there- 
'  fore  be  cautious  lest  he  acquire  con- 
sequence by  our  opposition,  for,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  must  fall.  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  bull  that 
you  may  see  what  monstersnhey  are 
ait  Rome.  If  these  men  are  desti- 
ned to  ru)e  us»  neither  the  faith  nor 
the  church  have  the  least  security. 
I  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  suffer  hardship  for  the  best 
of  causes }  but  I  am  not  worthy  of 
such  a  trial.  I  an\  now  much  more 
at  liberty  than  before^  being  folly 


persuaded  that  the  pope  is  Ant!-' 
Christ,  and  that  I  have  discovered 
the  seat  of  Satan.    May  God  pre- 
serve his  children  from  being  de^ 
ceived  by  the  pope's  impious  pre-, 
tensions.   Erasmus  informs  me  that 
the  emperor's  court  is  crowded  with 
creatures  who  are  tyrantsi  and  beg- 
gars, so  that  nothing  satisfactory  is 
to  be  erpecteji  from  Charles.  .This 
need  not  surprise  us.     '  Put  not  thy 
trust  in  princes,  npr  in  the  sons  of 
men,  in  whom  there  is  no  stay.' ^  - 

'^  Eckius,  having  left  Rome  with 
copies  of  the  bull,  reached  Leipsic, 
big  with  expectatiop  of  the  rcvc-; 
rence  that  would  be  paid.to  hia^self 
and  to^  the  popi^'s  oifindate..  He 
found,  however,  that  inatteis.did 
not  admit  oif  the  rapid  pri^ess 
which  he  wished,  The.  reformatioo 
had  now  taken  a  firm  apd  a  geqersl 
hold.  George,  Duj^e  of  Saxony,  bi-. 
goted  as  fie  was,  found  it  necessary, 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  delay  the  publication.  At 
first,  time  was  taken  on  the  plea 
that  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
Mersberg  must  be  previously  ob- 
tained, and  ou  application  being 
made  to  that  prelate,  the  publica- 
tion was  put  off  to  the  month  of 
April  in  the  following  year*  A 
letter  written  by  ^liltitz  on  the  2d 
of  October,  throws  some  light  on 
these  mattehs. 

"  ^  I  found' Eckius  at  Leipsic, 
very  clamorous  and  full  of  threats. 
I  invited  him  to  an  entertainment 
and  employed  every  means  in  my 
power  to  discover  what  he  proposed 
to  do.  After  he  had  drunk  freely,, 
he  began  to  relate,  in  pompooi 
terms,  the  commission  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Rome,  and  by  what 
means  he  was  to  bring  Luther  to 
obedience.  .  He  informed  me  that 
hj6  had  caused  the  ))uU  to  be  pob- 
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li^d  in  Misnia  on  31st  September 
a  Mtrsbnrgh  on  the  *l5ih,  and  at 
Brandenburg  on  the  29tb.  Eckias 
was  in  tbe  habit  of.  showing  the 
bull  uritb%  great  ponop:  He  lodged 
>vith  tbe  public  commiilsar)' :  Duke 
George  ordered  tbe  senate  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  gilt  cup,  and  a 
considerable  sutn  of  money.  But 
notwithiitanding  the  bull  itself,  and 
the  pledge  of  public  safety  given 
to  him,  ^me  young  men  of  ftimily 
affixed  on  tbe  29th  Srpiember,  in 
DO  less  than  ten  places,  bills  con- 
taining t breats  against  him^  Terri- 
fied by  these,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
monaster/  of  St.  Paul  and  refused 
to  be  seeo.  He  complained  16  Cae- 
sar Ptlugiut,  aind  obtained  a  man* 
date  from  the  recttir  of  the  univer- 
sity, enjoining  tbe  young  men  to 
be  quiet,  but  all  to  no  porpose. 
They  have  composed  ballads  upon 
him,  \ibicb  ibey  sing  through  the 
streets  ^  and  send  daily  to  tbe  mo- 
nastery intimations  of  their  bosiili- 
lity.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Wittcmberg  students 
are  here,  who  are  very  much  in- 
censed against  bim.'  Miltitz  after- 
wards added  that  Eckius  bad  made 
a  nocturnal  escape  to  Fiiburg. 

*'  Similar  commotions  took  place 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
attempts  were  made  to  publish  the 
bull.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  de- 
clared  it  wholly  unadviseable  to  at- 
tempt its  promulgation  in  his  do- 
minions. Tbe  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
availed  himself  of  some  informality 
as  a  pretext  for  declining  to  publish 
it  in  hi^  diocese.  At  the  university 
of  Erfurt  the  students  tore  a  copy  of 
tbe  bull  and  threw  it  into  the  river. 
Nay,  the  rector  publicly  encouraged 
tjiem  to  pull  down  any  copy  of  the 
bull  which  they  might  sec  posted 
up,  and  to  oppose  Luther's  enemies 
by  all  the  mtans  lu  their  power. 
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The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg  passed 
through  Wittem burg,  in  December, 
on  their  way  to  the  imperial  coro- 
nation, and  held  a  very  gracious 
conversation  with  Luther.  Tbe  Bi- 
shop of  Brandenburg  who  accom- 
panied them,  actuated,  by  very  dif-. 
ferent  fce)ing8,  was  desirous  of  pub- 
lishing the  bull  at  Wiitemberg,  * 
which  was  in  his  diocese,  but  durst 
not  attempt  it.v  The  clergy  alone, 
cemented  as  they  were  in  interest 
with  the  Roman  See,  appeared 
friendly  to  the  bull,  but  even  among 
them  there  were  many  who  repro- 
bated its  violeut  tone,  and  who, 
without  venturing  to  ^peak  in  fa- 
vour of  Luther,  cordially  wished 
him  success. 

"  In  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  ascendency  of  the 
catholics  was  too  decided  to  admit. 
of  oppositipn,  there  were  not  want-' 
ing  proofs  of  a  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  tbe  new  doctrine.     At 
Mentz  the  populace  received  the 
bull  with  indignation,  and  the  per-' 
sons  employed  to  put  tbe  books  in 
the  fire,  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.     Even  at  Louvain,  consider- 
ate opposition    was  experienced^ 
and,  though  the  influence  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  was  such  aa 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  with. the 
burning  of  Luther*s  books,  a  party 
among  the  students  and  inhabitants 
insisted  on  committing,  at  the  same, 
time,    to  the  flames  a  number  of 
lK>oks  of  an  opposite  description.  In 
Italy  also,  at  Venice  and  Bologna, 
though  no  direct  opposition  was  of- 
fered, the  panizans  of  Luther  had 
become  numerous.     In  the  palati- 
nate the  iiew  doctrine  was  by  this 
time  planted,  though  not  publicly, 
acknowledged   till  three  years  af»' 
ter. 
V  The  first  regular  step  laVen 
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by  Lafher  agamst  the  bull  was  a 
protest  recorded  before  a  rotary 
and  witnesses,  and  an  appeal  from 
tbe  pope  to  a  general  council.  An 
,  appeal  of  the  same  nature  had  been 
cnt^^edby  bim  a  twclve-njonth  be- 
fore, but  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  then  spoke  of  Leo  was 
now  exchanged  fer  the  most  embit- 
tered expressions.  Leo  X.  in  impia 
sua'  tyrannide  induratiis  perseverat 
'^Jniquus,  temerarius,  tyraimicus 
iudex — Hereiicus  et  /Ipostala — An- 
tichrist us.  hlasphemus,  super  bus  con-- 
temptor  samta  Ecclesux  Dei, 

"  The  u.iversities  of  Cologne  and 
Lou  vain  having  o\itv\y  burned  Lu- 
ther's books/and  a  similar  example 
having  been  given  at  Rome,  the. 
Reformer  now  determmed  to  reta- 
liate. He  caused  public  notice  to 
be  given  at  Wittemberg,  that  he 
purposed  burning  the  antlchristiaa 
decretals  on  Monday,  10th  Dec. 
So  novel  a  scene  excited  great  in- 
terest, and  the  jconcourse  accord- 
ingly was  immense.  The  people 
assembled  at  nine  oclock  in  the 
morning,  and  proceeded,  in  regular 
divisions,  to  the  spot  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  ceremony  was 
16  be  performed.  Having  there 
partaken  of  a  slight  repast,  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  university 
erected  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  and  set 
it  on  fire :  after  which  Luther  took 
(jrratian*s  Abridgement  of  tbe  Ca- 
non Law;  the  letters  commonly 
called  decretals  of  the  pontiffs;  the 
Clementines  and  Extraragants,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  All 
these  be  threw  into  tbe  fire,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Be- 
cause ye  have  troubled  the  holy  of 
the  Lord,  therefore  let  eternal  fire 
trouble  you.*  Having  remained  to 
witness  their  consumption,  he  re- 
turned nto  the.  city,  accompanied 
iff  thQ  sAme  multitude^  without  the 


occurrence  of  the  slightest  di^oT* 
(der. 

"  So  extraordinary  a  step,  how- 
ever cordially  received  by  his  coun- 
trymen, seemed  to  call  for  a  fbrmal 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
With  that  view  Luther  publislied  a 
set  of  reasons,  which,  jnstead  of 
proving  a  palliation  of  the  act,  had 
the  effect,  like  his  former  vindica- 
tions, of  aggravating  his  offence. 
He  warned  tbe  public  not  to  be 
misled  by  high  sounding  titles,  nor 
by  declamations  about  pontifical 
dignity,  but  to  proceefd  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  what  was  actually 
taught  in  those  books.  This,  hie 
said,  was  the  true  way  to  make 
them  aware  of  their  poisonous  and 
abominable  doctrine,  de  then  enu- 
merated thirty  specific  articles,  as 
examples  of  the  errors  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papacy.  The  canon 
lawy  he  said,  went  beyond  all 
bounds.  Among  ether  things  it 
contained  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
that '  the  pope  is  God  upon  earth, 
superior  to  all  belonging  (o  heaven 
or  earth,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral. All  things  bdong  to  tbe 
pope,  and  to  him  no  one  dares  say. 
What  doesl  thou  .>*  Towards  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  treatise,  Luther 
places  in  a  very  strong  light  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  popes 
towards  all  who  venture^  to  dissent 
from  them.  \  Never  have  the  popes 
vanquished,  either  by  Scripture  or 
argument,  any  one  who  has  spoken  or 
written  against  them.  Their  alterna- 
tive has  always  been  to  excomnra- 
nicate,  bum,  or  put  them  todeatb, 
through  the  medium  of  king5» 
princes,  and  others  devoted  to  £e 
papacy.' 

*'  Luther's  hostility  to  the  caaon 
law  deserves  panicular  attention. 
He  was  hy  this  time  avipre,  that 
without  the  abolition  of  Ibis  pon* 

derous 
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dirous  and  ill  digested  (ode,  the  pro- 
jected Reformation  in  religion  would 
confer  only  a  limited  benefit  on 
mankind.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  should  have  been 
less  successful  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other.  I  cannot  more  clearly 
explain  the  causes  of  his  failure 
than  by  transcribing  the  wprds  of 
his  countryman^  the  learned  and 
accurate  Boehmer,  a  well  known  * 
professor  of  law : 

•'  *  Ou  the  introduction  into  Ger- 
many of  enlightened  views  in  reli- 
gion, the  canon  law  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
kwyers.  Luther,  even  before  shak- 
ing off  the  papal  yoke,  had  detected 
the  imperfection,  fraud,  and  im- 
piety of  this  law.  In  his  treatise 
addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the 
nobility,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  Germany  should 
be  restored,  a  measure  which,  had  it 
been  effected,  would  have  placed 
our  affairs,  both  public  and  private, 
on  a  much  surer  foundation.  Jt 
would  have  led  to  greater  unifor- 
mity in  oUr  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
the  cessation  of  trdious  law-suits, 
and  to  the  re-introduction  of  that 
Gernoan  candour  and  honesty,  which 
site  so  conspicuous  in  the  institutes 
of  our  ancestors.  But  Luther*8 
boldness  in  burning  the  canon  law 
gave  deadly  offence  to  the  law- 
yers. Henning  Goedtin,  and  Jerome 
SchurfFwere  at  that  time  pleaders 
of  great  reputation  at  Wiltembcrg, 
and  believed,  or  professed  to  be- 
lieve^ that  the  abolition  of  the 
canon  law  would  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  the  state.  The  fact  was,  that 
their  own  interest  and  convenience 
were  at  stake>  the  canon  law  form- 
ing the  rule  of  the  whole  mode  of 
procedure  in  law-suits.  Hence  arose 
the  imerfefesDee  of  these  men«  who, 


in  an  evil  hour,  proved  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  abolition  of  the  at* 
Hon  law,  and  the  so  much  desired 
refbrm.  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
law.  The  fact  is,  that  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
moral  philosophy,  the  lawyers 'were 
ill  qualified  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  regulations  established  by  a  long 
course  of  precedents.  Unaccus* 
t^ed  to  exercise  their  reasoning 
and  inventive  powers,  the  blank 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the 
canon  law  presented  to  their  ima- 
ginations an  irremediable  chasoi. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  canon 
law  had  long  been  an  object  of  great 
ambition,  and  superiority  in  the 
knowledge  of  It  formed  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  professional  dia« 
tinction.* 

•'  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  favourable  disposition  of  £ras<* 
mus  towards  Luther  and  his  writ- 
ings. On  the  condemnation  of  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  by  the  subservient 
universities-  of  Louvain  and  Co- 
logne, Erasmus  was  prompted,  to 
address  to  Spalatin  a  set  of  aiiema 
on  the  Lutheran  cause.  He  had* 
sc  trcely  put  them  out  of  his  hands^ 
when,  with  his  usual  timidity,  he 
begged  that  they  mi^ht  be  returned 
to  him  lest  they  might  do  him  an 
injury  with  the  pope's-  nuncio. 
These  axioms  however  have  beeti- 
preserved,  and  the  sentiments  of  se^" 
eminent  a  scholar  deserve  to  b^ 
noticed.  In  the  passage  referring 
td  the  act  ef  the  two  dniversitiea^ 
he  says,  *  The  motive  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  bad  i  it  is  a  love  of  tyrant 
nic  rule,  and  a  wish  to  discoura^d 
literary  efibrt.  Out  of  so  maoof 
universities,  two  only  have  con- 
demned Luther  I  and  they  have 
done  nothing  more  than  publish  n 
sentence,  for  they  have  not  coDJbted 
him,  nor  4io  Xhtj^  9gret  .among 
i>2.  tbemielvea/ 
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iWoselves.*  The  court  of  Eomc, 
however,  thought  proper  to  In/ 
great  stress  on  the  sanction  of  these 
public  bodies.  Honourable  .mtn- 
tion  of  it  wai  nnade  in  the  bull,  and 
tbe'universities  were  called  '  agri 
fhrninici  fiisisssma;\  r^/igiosissimte 
CnHriccs,* 

"  lo  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
elector  Frederick  beirfg  .it  Cologne, 
an  interview  took  ^lace  betweciir 
bim  and  Erasmus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Erasmus  made  the  lu- 
dicrous reniark>  that  Luther  had 
pfiended  in  two  capital  points— 
'  He  had  touched  the  pop<;*!i  su-. 
premacy  and  the  bellies  of.  the 
monks.* 

*'  Lathery  according  to  his  nsual 
practice,  repli^-d  >vitfa  great  spirit  to 
the  condemning  sentence  of  th« 
universities  ot  Cologne  and  Lou- 
vain.  A  new  antagonist  soon  after 
qppeartd,  in  a  Franciscan  monk  at 
Leipsic,  named  Augustine.  To  him 
also  Luther  gave  a  sp^y  reply  | 
and  in  fact,  he  was'indebted  to  the 
writings  of  opponents  for  a  consi- 
derable share  ot  the  publicity  of  his 
cause.  Even  Cajetan  now  came 
forward  and  displayed  his  whole 
scholastic  skill  in  asserting  tKe  di- 
vine origin,  and  Uie  infallibilit}'  of 
the  pope.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appeared  on  the  side  of  Latbcrt  and 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  free  in« 
quiry,  an  essay  from  the  pen  of 
Ulrich  Hut  ton,  a  young  man  oF 
fortune  and  literary  talents.  He 
published  Leo*s  bultj  and  annexed 
to  it  short  scholia,  eiposing  in  very 
bold  language  the  weakness  of  the 
p^ipal  arguncients,  and  the  presump- 
tuous encroachments  of  th;^t  court. 

''.This  auxiliary  publication  was 
soon  followed  by  one  from  Luther, 
who  was  too  confident  of  his  cause 
to  remain  inactive.  The  title  of 
this  address  to  the  public  bore  the 


stamp-  of  his  usual  boldness — it  was 
ao  '  Answer  to  the  ej^ecrablc  bull 
of  Antichrist.'  In  this  and  in 
aupther-  treatise  which  speedily  came 
forth,  he  passed  in  review  the  whole 
of  the  forty  one  propositions  enu- 
merated by  Leo.  No  longer  satis- 
fied with.cdS^ering  these  propositions 
as  subjects  for  disputation,  he  af- 
firmed them  (o  be  incontrovenibly 
true.  So  highly  was  this  wo^k 
esteemed 'at  the  court  of  Saiony, 
th.it  Spalatin  translated  it  from  the 
Latin  into  German. 

•'  The'  pope  now  thought  the  tiifie 
had  come  to  make  a  direct  and 
pointed  application  to  the  elector 
Frederick,  on  the  subject  of  Lather. 
With  that  view  he  sent,  ia  the  end 
of  October,  two  nuncios,  Jerome 
Aleander  and  Marinue  Caracdoius, 
to  Frederick,  who  was  then  at  Co- 
logne. Both  were  dtstinsuished 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Conclave.  They  en- 
larged on  the  danger  ta  which  Ger* 
many  was  exposed  by  Luther'*  exe- 
crable writings,  and,  after  request- 
ing that  bis  books' should  be  burned 
and  himself  either  imprisoned  or 
sent  to  Rome,  Alcaod<^  proceeded 
to  state  that^the  cm|)eror,  and  all 
the  other  princes  who  had  been  ap- 
pled  to,  Ijad  consented  to  the  pope's 
jdemand.-  Tbe  investigation  of  Lu- 
ther's '  caoae  had,  he  added,  beeo 
committed  \)y  the  pontitf  to  him 
and  Eekitis.  Urgent  as  this  appli- 
cation was»  the  nuncios  proved  un- 
able to  extract  an  explicit  answer, 
from  the  wary  Frederick.  He  re- 
plied in  general  terms,  that  it  was 
a  mitter  of  great  moment,  an4  re- 
quired mature  deliberation.  On  the 
4tb,Kov.  he  returned. an.  answer  by 
his  rok^stcis*  but  took  care  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  general  langoage 
as  before.  He  dechired  '  that  the 
request  was  very  unexpected  on  hie 

part. 
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p9XU  and  that,  i^hile  at  a  distance 
irom  home,  Le  had  beard  that 
Ecliius,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
jpootiiical  decree,  bad  wished  to  in- 
jure not  only  Luther,  but  oilytt 
icarnfd  men  in  his  dominions,  an 
awumptioo  of  powers  on  the  part  of 
an  unauthorized  individual,  which 
could  not  but  be  extremely  offen- 
sive to  him.  Having  been  nbsent, 
be  cooJiJ  not  say  with  certainty  what 
bad  been  done  by  Luther  and  pthers 


after  rrceiving  the  pope^  boll;  bat 
it  might  happen  th^t  in  consequencs 
of  the  provocatiop  given  to  him, 
there  was  a  fmeral  dispostiion  t^ 
approve  of  hit  prt>ce^i^gs.'  Fi- 
nally, be  requested  *  that  learned 
and  good  men  should  converse  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  that  Lutlier  should  be 
accounted  entitled  to  protection,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to.  plead  his. 
cau!>e/  •• 


DSATU   AMD   CUikBACTRB   OP  LuTHCR« 

[From  the  same.] 


•*  \TI7E  arc  now  arrived  at  Lu- 
W     ther's  fifty-fourib    year, 
the  period  of  bis  life  at  which  his 
attackf  of  ill   health  first  became 
serious.     Excess  in  sedeni^y  con* 
liiiemcur  had  concurred  with  men- 
tal agitation,  to  exp^ise  to  severe  in- 
roads a  constitution  which  hsd  ne- 
ver been  strong.     Ikt*  chirf  su{>- 
port  of  his  healtb  had  f:ons4sted  in 
his  steady  tcmpeiancei  an  advan- 
tage to  which  h6|  no«doab^,  owed 
the  preservation  of  it  during  the 
}*ears  subsequent  to, the  indisposi- 
tion which  we  are  now  about  to 
mention. 

*\  In  the  beginning  of  1537,  Lu* 
(her  was  afAictcd  with  a  strangury, 
and  the  symptoms  -  were  so  severe 
that  both  he  and  his  friends , began 
to  despair  of  his  life.  In  a  letter  to 
bis  Vife  of  18th  February,  he  thus 
eiq)re8sed  himself:  '  In  fthort,  I  was 
at  the  poii>t  of  death,  and  I  com- 
mended you  and  our  little  ones  to 
(Sod!,  our  good  master.  I  had  gi^en 
|ip  al)  hopes  of  seejng  you  again, 
find  felt  gteat  sympathy  for  you, 
I  Ui4  my  i^cotmt  with  the  jravej 


but  so  many  prayera  and  tears  were 
ponrcd  out  to  God  for  my  recovery, 
that  it  pleased  him  to  afford  me  re« 
lief,  and  I  am  now  considerably  re* 
vived.* 

"  During  this  alarming  illness; 
much  anxiety  was  manifested  for. 
his  recovery  as  well  by  bis  friends 
as  by  the  public  characters  who  fa- 
voured the  Reformation.  His  re« 
cover)'  appears  to  have  been  com* 

Elete,  and  he  was  enabled  to  resnme 
Is  .Jaboum  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  these  he  stesdily  persevered  dur- 
iM.tbe  rpmaining  nine  yeais  of  his 
pre.    He  prepar^  for  the  press  two 
editions  of  his  great  work,  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  and  published 
them  successively  in  1541  and  1545. 
He  collected  also  his  various  com- 
jxMitions,  ^nd   printed  them  in    a 
connected  shape,  with  an  introduc- 
tion which  has  supplied  many  use-    . 
ful  materials  to  his  biographers.  He 
Continued  to  discharge,    with    his 
acctistomed  seal,  his  f>fiicial  duty  as 
a  preacher  and  a   professor       He 
published,  likewise,   commentaries 
on  various  paru  of  Scripture,  and 
showed 
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tho«^  no  incKoation  to  relinquish 
his  former  habit  of  sending  forth  a 
popular  treatise  whenever  circum- 
stances in  the  state  of  religion  ap- 
peared to  call  for  it.  But>  amid  these 
▼arious  occupations,  it  was  remarked 
that  his  enterpriting  spirit  appeared 
to  undergo  abatement,  and  that  in 
his  latter  years,  he  was  found  to 
hazard  no  new  doctrines.  This  al«. 
tcration  should,  however,  be  ascpb- 
cd  as  much  to  the  matured  state  of 
the  Reformation  as  to  the  progress 
of  iAither's  years.  The  season  was 
now  come  in  which  it  was  fitter  to 
defend  established  opinions  than  to 
advance  others  that  were  new.  Ju- 
dicious and  appropriate  as  this  plan 
of  conduct  was,  it  has  unavoidably 
the  -effect  of  shortening  the  narra- 
tive of  Luther's  latter  years.  An 
account  of  bis  publications  at  this 
time  of  life  would  be,  in  a  great 
mefisure,  a  recapitulation  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  our  book. 

**  An  event  of  great  importance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
in  Luther's  neighbourhood,  took 
place  in  1539.  .  Ihis  was  the  death 
of  his  obstinate  opponent,  George, 
IXike  of  Saxony.  So  bigotted  was 
this  prince  to  the  last,  that  he  intro- 
duced into  his  will  a  clause,  be- 
queathing his  territory  to  the  em- 
peror and  king  of  the  Romans,  if 
kis  brother  Henry,,  who  was  his 
natural  successor,  should  apostatize 
from  the  Catholic  religion^  Hen« 
ry,  however;  knew  too  well  the 
secret  wish  of  his  subjects  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  death-bed  menace. 
He  lost  no  time  in  inviting  Luther 
along  with  other  reformers  to  Leip- 
sic,.  and  in  accomplishing,  with 
their  assistance,  that  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  worship  which  had  long 
been  desired  by  the  people. 

'^  The  yeais  1540  an^  1^41  were 


remarkable    for   conferences   heM 
between  the  leading  advocates  oi 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  with  a 
view  to  an  agreement  on  the  prin-r 
cipal  topics  in  dispute.    These  took 
place,   first  at  Worms,  and   after- 
wards,    under    circumstances    of 
greater     solemnity,    at  '  Ratuibon. 
This  measure  originated  with  the 
Protestants,    and   had   the   cordial 
wishes  of   the  Grermao    Catholics,  > 
who  desired,-  above  all  things,  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  in  their 
native  country.    A  greater  approx^ 
imation    to   concord  was  mnde  on 
thij  than  on  any  former  occasion  ; 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  on  the  part 
of  thtj  Protestants,  and  Grapper,  ai 
canon  of  Cologne,  on  that  of  the 
Catholics,  conducting  their  disqulsi- 
torial    labours   in    a  very  friendly 
tone.     Eckius  also  assisted  at  these 
conferences,  and  appears  to  have 
dropped  much  of  tlie  vehemence  of 
his  earlier  years.      After  all,    the 
trouble  of  these  distinguished  scho« 
lars  turned  to  very  little  account,  as 
the  points  op   which  they  agreed 
had  little  application  to  practice. 
They  concurred  in  speculative  te- 
nets, but  differed  widely  in  r^ard 
to  that  most  important  topic,  the 
pope's  authority.    Had  they  even 
gone  the  length  of  harmonizing  00 
this  point,  matters  would  have  been 
little  farther  advanced,  as  the  pope 
and  die  Italian  Catliolic§  disclaimed 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Ro- 
mish doctors  at  these  conferences, 
and  disapproved  of  the  measure  al« 
together.  .  Luther,    who    had    no 
idea  of  compromise,  remonstrated 
resolutely  against  the  yielding  tone 
adopted  by  his  friends;    and    the 
^oung  elector  of  Saxony  cordiallj 
joined  him  in  disapproving  all  such 
concessions.    They  looked  forward 
confidently  to  the  eventual  triumph 
of  thdr  cause,  and   the  progreaa 

made. 
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mk^t,  frcwiyear  to  year,  by  the  Re- 
forma tiuD»appeared  to  justify  their 
hopes. 

"It  was  in  1545,  hi  Luther's 
sixty -second  year,  that  liis  coi?»ti«  - 
'liitton  began  to  exhibit  strong  symp- 
toms,of  liecline.  He  had  for  some 
lime  back  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  a  malady  not  unusual  among  se- 
dentary men — the  stone;  and  in 
this  year,  the  attacks  of  the  com- 
plaint became  both  more  frequent 
and  severe.  At  midsummer  bis 
friend  Pontanus  mentioned  in  a  let- 
ter tliat  Luther  had  then  laboured 
daring  eight  days  under  that  excru- 
ciating disease.  In  addition,  h\s 
attacks  of  head -ache,  whkh  had' 
long  been  troublesome,  now  as- 
sumed an  aggravated  appearance. 
The  injury  caused  to  the  system  by 
these  attacks  was  manifest  in  the 
impaired  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
Such  a  complication  of  illness  led 
his  friends,  as  well  as  himself^  to 
conclude  that  the  period  of  his  dis- 
solution was  not  rery  remote.  On 
the  part  of  his  enemies  an  indecent 
wish  to  anticipate  the  event  did  not 
allow  tbem  to  wait  the  progress  of 
nature.  Impatient  to  record  the 
end  of  the  roan  who  had  been  fore- 
roo&t  in  the  career  of  Reformation, 
they  published  premature  accounts 
of  his  death  and  funeral.  They  had 
even  the  malignity  to  assert  that  the  ' 
course  of  nature  was  inverted,  and 
that  the  elements  themselves  had 
testi6ed  their  abhorrence  of  the  he- 
retic. Luther,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  publish  a  .contradiction^ 
.  and  to  expose  to  shame  the  propa- 
gators of  thefie  falsehoods. 

*'  Bat  bodily  infirmity  was  not 
the  only  mistbrtune  of  Luther. 
That  const  itutionnf  ardour  which 
euabled  hiiti  to  brave  the  threats  of 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  rulers 
W#s  cQ0{^i€4  with  #  «eai^rj  prp- 


dnctive,  in  several  respects,  of  much 
une:isy  sensation  to  its  possessor. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  opinioQS 
of  Zwinglios  throughout  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  reformed  bodjr 
appears  to  have  caused  him  much 
disquietude.  His  own  arguments 
on  the  long  disputed  subject  of-  tha 
sacrament  were  by  no  means  of  that 
clear  and  forcible  natuj-e  that  ena- 
bled him  fither  to  persuade  othera 
or  to  establish  completely  bis  own 
conviction.  'The  want  of  earnest- 
ness, too,  in  this  point,  of  the  fricod 
of  his  heart,  Melancthon,  was  -a 
source  of  great  vexation  to  him. 
I'hat  eminent  man,  as  different 
from  Luther  in  point  of  temper  aft 
can  well  be  imagined,  was  con« 
tented  to  be  regarded  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Reformer.  They  bad  Iseu 
boured  together  during  many  year9> 
and  had  gone  through  life,  with  a 
harmony  and  cordiality  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Whether 
Melancthon  privately  favoured  ther 
Zwinglian  notion  of  tlie  sacrainent, 
and  was  withheld  from  an  open 
declaration  by  respect  for  his  friend, 
is  not  known ;  but  that  he  did  not 
enter  with  any  ardour  into  Luther'a 
tenets  on  that  subject,  is  abun- 
dantly apparent.  By  a  man  of  LuV 
ther's  zeal  the  slightest  deficiency  o 
acquiescence  in  religious  doctrine 
was  magnified  into  confirmed  c>|^o-  • 
sition.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  progress  of  dis- 
union among  the  Protestants, 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  commission 
his  chancellor  Pontanus,  to  recom- 
mend forbearance  to  Luther  or  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament. 

*'  It  happened  also  very  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  evening  of  Lu* 
ther's  day  was  clouded  by  an  alter- 
cat«on  with  the  lawyers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  clandestine  marriages.  So 
atr^o^  199A  the  effect  of  this  accn<« 
l^uUtion 
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mulation  of  chagrin,  that  Lutlicr 
lost  bis  attachment  fo  his  favourite 
city,  Wittcmberg,  and  left  il,  in 
the  month  of  July,  (1545,)  api>a- 
renfly  determined  never  to  return. 
His  wife  remaining  there,  he  chain- 
ed her  to  inform  his  friends  Pome* 
ranus  and  Melancthon  that  he  had 
retired,  becausp  he  could  no  longer 
endure  th'e  contradiction  and  dis- 
pleasure to  which  he  was  subjected. 
This  intelligence,  when  it  came  to 
be  publicly  known  at  Wiit<*mbcrg, 
was  productive  of  deep  and  general 
regret}  Lulher  having  long  been, 
endeared  to  the  inhabitants,  both 
by  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  and  by 
the  extraordinary  services  whicii 
be  had  rendered  to  their  city.  His 
fame  in  early  life,  as  a  professor, 
and  his  wonderful  reputation  after 
becoming  a  reformer,  had  attracted 
crowds  of  students  to  the  university, 
and  had  been  the  source  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  citizens.  Melanc- 
thon's  affection  for  him  continued 
unabated,  tfnd  so  deeply  whs  he 
difitt^ased  by  his  departure,  that 
without  inquiring  whether  his 
grievances  were  well  founded,  he 
was  eager  to  follow  and  pass  in 
his  society  the  remainder  of  Ufe. 
llje  consequence  of  this  conoirreiit 
feeling  -was  an  application,  on  the 
part  of  the  university,  to  the  elector 
(on  1st  August)  intreatingbimmOBt 
'  earnestly  to  use  his  influence  s^nd 
authority  to  prevail  on  Luther, 
whom  they  called  their  dear  and 
reverend  father,  to  return.  They 
promised  that  whatever  had  given 
him  offence  should  be  corrected. 
The  elector  wrote  forthwith  to 
Luther,  in  the  kindest  and  most  af- 
fectionate manner,  and  even  took 
the  trouble  to  send  his  physician, 
Kazenberg,  to  whom  he  begged  that 
he  would  unbosom  himseLP  in  the 
most  confideiitial  mannfsr.    Lptber 


yielded  to  time  cordial  aelictia^ 
lions,  ^nd  eonseated  to  wanine  once 
more  his  lasidcnce  at  WitlM&bcrg. 
Here,  though  draTtnit^' htalih  ne» 
cesiarily  contracted  the  degree  of 
his  eatertion,  Ife  continued  to  wri<e 
against  the  doctors  of  Lonvain  and 
other  adherents  6f  the  papacy  with 
an  energy  that  revived  the  recolirc- 
tion  of  Ws  better  ycara. 

''  1  hough  Lather  continued  in 
his  original  poverty,  and  had  little 
ambition  to  inter^re  in  athiirs  of 
business,  his  integrity  and  high 
character  for  judgment  inducrd 
many  persons  to  apply  to  him  ibr 
advice.  A  dispute  had  for  sonrn 
tirhe  existed  between  the  counis  of 
Mansfeld  tespecting  the  brass  and 
silver  mines  at  Kisleben,  hi«?  native 
place.  He  had  been  prevailed  oo 
to  undertake  the  difBcnlt  tnsk  of 
attempting  to  compose  these  dif« 
i'erences,  and  had  actually  made  a 
journey  thither,.  4«u  without  suc- 
cess. *  The  pities  now  appearii^ 
more  disposed  to  reoDocfiiatron,  he 
was  agaif)  hiduccd,  not  withstanding 
his  mfirmity,  to  nndenake  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  Journey.  'In  doing  ihia 
he  complied  with  the  wish  botb  of 
the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  inte- 
rested  himself  in  the  bnsinesH.  lliat 
Luther  was  in  a  very  feeble  atate 
will  appear  from  the  Mlowiog  rx- 
tract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
on  17th  January,  1546,  only  ^ix 
days  before  he  set  out.  *  I  write 
to  3rpu  though  old,  decrepid,  inac- 
tive, languid,  and  now  poaseased  of 
only  one  eye.  V^lien  drawing  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  bad  bofiat 
of  obtaining  a  reasonable  sbare  of 
rest,  but  I  continue  to  be  ovec^ 
powered  with  writing,  preacbiiig» 
and  business,  in  the  same  noaanar 
as  if  I  bad  not  discharged  my  pait 
in.  these  diiti^  in  the  aarlj^enod 
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-of  life/-  ftazcnbergii«d66me^ime 
before prewribed  theopeniDg  ofnn 
i«sacin  bis- left  ]cg.'  Tbitwat^  found 
to  aflTord  fcitn  'Considerable  relief, 
and  to  enable-  him  to  walk  to 
cburcb  and  to  the  tsntversitf  to  lec- 
ture. On  going  to  Eisleben^  how* 
ever,  he  neglected  to  take  proper 
dressings  with  him,  and/ from  the 
prr%tnre  of  busioeM,  unfortunately 
paid  ]( little  or  no  atteotioD,  a  neg- 
lect which  was  evidrntJj  a  cause  of 
accvlerating  his  deflth.     * 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  indi- 
cflttve  of  LQihrr*t  ardour  than  the 
undenaking  of  a  journey  in  the 
'month  or  January,  under  such  a 
presstife  of  bodily  infirmities.  Tlie 
river  I«scl  having  overflowed  its 
banksj  be  was  five  dajs  on  the  road. 
His  companions  were  his  three  sons, 
John,  Martin,  and  Pftul,  and  his 
sttady  'friend,  Justus  Jonas^  The 
fronts  of  Mansfeld  rode  out,  at- 
tended by  a  huodrrd  horsemen,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd >f  adherents  fo 
the  i^formied  doctrine^  to  met  t  the 
illostriOfQs  stranger.  Soon  alter  en- 
tering Kislebe.i,  Luther  sudrfrd  an 
acces)»  of  extreme  debility,  a  ciicum- 
fitanoe  not  unusual  with  him  on  en- 
gaging in  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 
But  fhis  attack  was  more  serioiii 
than  on  former  occasions.  .  He  re- 
covered, however,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  hospitatity  which  his 
friends  were  anxious  to  show  him. 
Hit  time  was  past  in  attention  to 
his  customary  honrs  of  daily  prayer, 
in  the  tran^nctioo  of  the  business 
which  had  called  him  to  EiUeben, 
and  in  cheerfhl  and  good  humoured 
conversation.  He  partook  twice  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  preached 
three  or  four  times  before  the  pro- 
'gi:esaive  advance  of  his  malady  led 
to  the  cxhaastioD  of  his  firame*  Af- 
ter pasting  needy  three  weeks  at 
Balebett,  Urn  illniii  was  producifve 


of  a  fatal  termination.  He  expired; 
fiurroifnded  by  friends,  and  under  a 
full  sense  of  the  nafure  of  his  sKua- 
tion.  A  letter  written  by  Jonas  to 
the.  elector  of  Saxony,  a  few  hours 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  melan- 
choly event,  gives  a  clear  and  faith- 
ful account  of  fbe  circumstances  at- 
tending it : 

'*  <  It  is  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that 
I  communicate  the  following  in- 
formation to  your  highness.  Al- 
though our  venerable  father  in 
Christ,  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  felt 
himself  unwell  before  leaving  Wit- 
tembeig,  as  also  during  his  journey 
to  this  place,  and  complained  of 
weakness  on  his  arrival;  he  was 
nevertheless  present  at  dinner  and 
supper  every  day  in  which  we  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
counts.  His  appetite  was  pretty 
good,  and  he  used  humorously  to 
observe  that  in  his  native  country 
they  well  knew  what  he  ought  to 
eat  and  drink.  His  rest  at  night 
also  was  such  as  could  not  be  com- 
plained of.  His  two  youngest  sons, 
Martin  and  Piul,  were  accustomed, 
along  with  me  and  oiir.  or  two  men 
servants,  to  sleep  in  bis  bed-room, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  M. 
Michael  Coelins,  a  clergyman  of 
Eislfben.  As  he  had  for  some  time 
back  b^n  act:ustomed  to  have  his 
bed  warmed,  we  made  it  a  rule  to 
do  this  regularly  before  he  retired  to 
rost.  Every  night  on  taking  leave 
of  us,  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
*  pray  to  God  that  the  cause  of  liis 
cbureh  may  pro^-per,  for  the  Couifcil 
of  Trent  is  vehemently  enraged 
against  it.*  The  physician  who  at- 
tended caused  the  medicines  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  brought  fronvWitteroberg  5  and 
his  Mflfe,  of  her  own  accoxd,  sent 
tome  others.  The  aiiairs  of  the 
founty  of  Maosfeld  continued  to  re- 
quire 
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qum  bti  atten4ion  eveiy  other  day^ 
or  sooietiaaes  at  an  ioterval  of  two 
days.  He  was  accustomed  to  trans- 
ect bosiness  for  one  or  two  boars^ 
along  with  Wel%ang,  prince  of 
Anlult,,  and  John  Henry,  Count 
Scbwarzburg.  But  yesterday,  Wed- 
nesday the  17tb  of  February,  prince 
AnbaU,  Count  Schwarzburer,  and 
the  rest  of  us,  prevailed  on  him  to 
reinatQ  iu  bis  study  till^mid-day,  and 
to  do  no  bosioess.  He  walked 
through  the  room  In  his  undress, 
looked  at  times  out  of  the  window, 
•od  prayed  earnestly.  He  was  all 
•kng  pleasant  and  cheerful,  but 
took  occasion  to  say  to  Ccelius  and 
Die  i  '  I  was  born  and  baptized  at 
£idebeo,  what  if  I  should  remain 
•od  die  here.*  In  the  early  part  of 
the  efening  he  began  to  complain 
of  an  oppression  at  his  breast,  and 
iiad  it  rubbed  with  a  linen  clothe 
This  afforded  him  some  ease.  A 
little  after  he  said*  '  h  Is  not  plea- 
sant to  me  to  be  alone,*  and  repaired 
to  supper  in  tbe  (jarlour.  He  ate 
with  appetite,  was  cheerful  and  even 
jocular.  He  expounded  several  re- 
inarkable  passages  in  scripture,  and 
aaidt  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
ponversatioq,  '<  If  I  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting concord  between  tde  pro- 
prietors of  my  native  country,  I 
ahall  retura  home  and  rest  in  my 
gravci* 

''After  suppier  he  again  com- 
plained of  the  oppression  at  his 
breast*  and  asked  for  a  warm  linen 
cloth.  He  would  not  allow  us  to 
aend  for  medical  assistance,  and 
alept  on  a  coach  during  two  hours 
and  a  half.  C<slius,  Dracbsted,  the 
naster  of  the  boose,  whom  he  called 
in  along  with  bis  wife,  the  town 
clerk,  tbe  two  sons  and  myself,  sat 
by  b'lm  watching  till  half-past  eie« 
ven.  He  then  £sired  tluit  his  bed 
^^ugbtteVaroied,  wluch  was  done 


with  great  care.    J,  his'  two  sotia^ 
his  servant  Ambrose  whom  he  ha^ 
brought  fronaWittemberg,  and  other 
servants,   lay  down    in    tbe    same 
room  s  Ccslius  was  in  the  adjoining 
room.     At  one  in  the  morning  be 
awoke  Ambrose  and  me,  and  de- 
sired that  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
might  be  warmed,  which  was  done. 
He  then  said  to  me,  '  O  Jonas,  how 
ill  I  am ;  i  feel  an  oppressive  weight 
at  my  breast,  and  shali  certainly  die 
at  Eislebesi.*  I  answered,  •  God,  our 
heavenly    Father,   will   assist    you 
by  Christ  whom  yqu  have  preached.* 
Meantime,  >  Ambrose    made    baste 
and  led  him,  after  be  got  up,  into 
the  adjoining  room.    He  got  thither 
without  any  other  assistance,  and  in 
passing  the  threshold  said    aloud, 
'  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spi- 
rit.'    He  then  began  to  walk  about, 
but  in  a  short  time  asked  for  warm 
linen  cloths.     Meantime  we  bad 
sent  into  the  town  for  two  physi- 
cians who  oame  immediately.  Count 
Albert  likewise   being  called,    be 
came  along  with  the  countess,  tbe 
latter  bringing  some  cordials  and 
other  medicines.    Lather  now  prayr 
ed,  saying,  *  O  my  heavenly  Father, 
eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast 
revealed  to  me  thy  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  have  preached  him, 
I  have  confessed  him,  1  love  hin^ 
and  I  worship  him  as  my  dearest  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer,  hi<n  whom  the 
wicked  persecute,,  accuse,  and  blas- 
pheme.*    He  then    repeated  three 
times  the  words  of  tbe  psalm,  '  Into 
thy  hands  J  commit  my  spirit— God 
of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  aae.' 
Wbilst  tbe  physicians  and  we  ap- 
plied medicuies,  he  began  to  k«e 
his  voice  and  to  beconoe  faint ;  nor 
did  he  answer  ub^  though  we  called 
aloud  to  him  and  «novdl  hiaa.    On 
the  ooontesa   again  giviqg  bim  « 
little  cordial,,  and  tbe  fjkysidaa  t^r* 
^oestiof 
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qoestiDg  that  he  would  attempt  te 
give  an  answer,  he  said,  in  a  feeble 
tone  of  voice  to  Coeliusjnd  me, '  yes' 
or  no,'   according  as   the  question 
teemed  to  require.*    When  we  said 
to  him,    '  Dearest  *  father,  do  you 
verily  confess  Jesns  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,' 
he  replied,  '  Yes/  so  as  to  bis,  dis- 
tinctly beard.     Afterward  his  fore- 
head and  face  began  to  get  cold, 
and  although  we  moved  him  and 
colled  him   by  name,   he  gave  no 
answer,  but,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
gontinued  to  breathe  sldwly  until 
he  expired  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.      John      Henry,      Count 
^Sch war tzburg,, arrived  eaHy  and  was 
present  at  his  death. ^-Though  much 
affected  by  the  loss  of  him  who  has 
been  our  teacher  during  twenty-five 
years,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to 
give' yuur  highness  the  earliest  inti- 
mation of  bis  death,  that  you  may 
be  pleased  to  give  us  directions  con- 
cerning the  funeral.     We  ;shall  re- 
main here  uniil  we  receive  .tbem« 
We  pray  also  t^bat  you  may  write  to 
the  count   how  to    proceed.      He 
would  like  toretaiu  the  body  in  Lu- 
ther's native  country,  but  he  will 
obey  the  orders  of  your  highness. 
We  also  beg  your  highness  to  write 
to  his  wife,  to  Melancthon,  Pome- 
ranus,  and  Cruciger,  because  you 
know  better  how  to  do  it  than  we. 
May  God,  our  omnipotent  Father^ 
comfort  you  and  us. in  our  afflic- 
tion. 

<  Elfkbeny  Thurtday,  i8(h  Feb.  i^.* 

''  This  affecting  letter  reached  the 
elector  of  Saxony  op  the  day  on 
which  it  was  written.  He  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  counts  of 
Manafeld  bow  much  be  was  affected 
by  Luther's  death,  and  requested 
tiiem  to  permit  the  body  to  be 
hfonght  away^  that  it  might  be  bu- 


ried in  the  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Wittemberg.  Jonas  has.  given  a 
minute  account  of  ^tfae  removal  of 
the  body  and  of  the  interment. 

'*  *  The  day  after  his  death,  l^tk 
February,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  a|^ 
temoon,  .tbe  body  was  brought  with 
great  solemnity  into  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  largest  at  fiislebeo. 
It  was  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  the  prince's  brothers,  an4 
-many. other  noblemen,  along  with  a 
number  of  ladies  of  rank,  atni  an 
immense  concourse  of   the  lower 
orders.     Jonas  preached  the  funerdl 
sermon  from  the  fourth  chapter  of 
1  Thessalonians,   verse    I4tb,   '  \£ 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him/ 
When  he  had  coududed,  tbe  con*- 
gregalion  separated,  having  left  the 
body  in  the  church  under  the  ears 
of  ten  citizens,  who  were  to  gnard 
it  during  the  night.    On  hearing 
that  the  body  was  to  be  carried  to- 
Wittemberg,  Michael  Ccelius  gave 
a  discourse  next  morning,  taking  hit 
text  from    Isaiah  Ivii.    verse    Ist. 
<  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no 
man  layeth  it  to  heart-^noqe  con- 
sideretb  that  the  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come.    He 
shall  enter  into  peace/    After  mid- 
day, all  tbe  persons  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  accompanied  the  body 
from  the  church  through  tbe  city 
and  beyond  tbe  gate.  The  conntry- 
nien>  assembled  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  came,  with  their  wiv^  and 
children,  with  tears  in  their  eyes»  to 
meet    the  melancholy    procession. 
The  body  was  brooght    to  Halle 
about  five  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  the  senators  and 
clergy.     The   streets   of  the  city 
were  so  crowded  |^y  the  mnltitedei 
that  the  processidh  moved  on  with 
difficulty.    The  hour -was  too  late 
for  the  deliyery  of  a  discourse^  b^t 
apsalm 
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a  ptalffi  (the  130th)  was  given  owtt 
and  sung  iu  solemn  barmony  by  the 
numeroas  assemblage.    Early  next 
morning   the   senate,  clergy,    and 
achohirs  attended  the  departure  of 
•the  body.    On  Monday,  22d,  the 
faneral  reached  Wittemberg,  and 
was  received  at  the -gate  by  the 
aenate,  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  a  numerous  body  of  citi- 
zens.   From  the  gate  the  procession 
moved,  in   solemn  order/  to    the 
church,  the  Prefect  bf  Witfemberg, 
with  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld.  and 
their  horsemen,  leading  the-  ^ay. 
The  body  followed  in  a  carriage, 
'and  LuiberV  wife  and  family,  ac- 
companied  by  his  brother   James 
from  Mansfeld,  were  immediately 
behind.    Next  came  the  rector  of 
4he  ufiiyersity  and  several  sons  of 
couvdi,  princes,  and  barons,  who 
wiere  students  at  Witterobcrg.  Pon- 
tani^s,  Melancthoo,  Jonas,  Poraera- 
cus,   Cruciger,   and  other    elderly 
ecclesi^tics,    now    appeared,  •  and 
were  succeeded  b/  the  processors, 
the  senators,  the  students,  and  t()e 
citizens.     An  inomense  t:rowd  of 
the  lower  prders  followed  iu  the* 
rear.    Tha  body  was  deposited  in 
the  church  on  the  right  of  the  pul- 
pit.   A^ter,the  singing  of  hymns, 
Fomeranus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
delivered    an    excellent    discourse. 
When  he  had,  cnncluded,  Melanc- 
thon  pronounced  a  funeral  oration, 
which,  while  it  bore  aHlcting  marks 
of  his  personal  sorrow,  was  intended 
to  aflbrd  consolation  to  others,  and 
to  alleviate  tbe  grief  of  the  church. 
These  melancholy  offices  being  per- 
formed, the  body  was  committed  to 
the  grave   by  several  members  of 
the  university.     A  stone  was  placed 
over  the  grave,  wiih  a  plain  inscrip- 
tion, es^pressive  merely  of  the  name 
and  ag<.     A  picture  of  Luther  and 
ap  epitaph  were  afterwards  affixed 


to  the  wall  by  order  of -the  aQi?er- 
fiity.* 

''  We  are  now  about  to  bring  cur 
account  of  this  distinguished  man 
to  a  close.     We  have  followed  him 
throughout  a  career,  which,  if  not 
lengthened  in  point  of  time  beyoiMl 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  was 
rendered  fbr  e\  er  memorable  by  his 
indefatigable  activity  of  mind. .  At 
whatevei-  age  we  contemplate  I«u« 
ther,  we  find  the  traits  of  no  com- 
mon dibposition.     While  yet  a  boy, 
we  have  seen  him  devoting  himself 
with  ardour  to  study,  &nd  outstrip* 
ping  his   youthtiil  cor»:pctitorB   in 
classic  nttainrnents.     Advancing  to- 
jvards  manbo:  d,  he  loses  indeed  a 
valuable  portion  of  time  in  acquir- 
ing a  familiarity  with  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  the  schoojs;  but  his  im-q- 
gress  in   this  unprofitable  depart"* 
ment  is  such  as  to  affi^rd  a  satisfac^ 
tory  indication  of  his  sticcess  in  a 
better  cause.    When  arrived  at  the 
time  of  life  for  making  choice  of 
a    profession,  he  exhibits   striking 
ma  rks  of  a  decided  character.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  dMermined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  service  of  God« 
and  no  intreaty  of  friends,  no  temp^ 
tat  ion  of  emolument  could  sbaJke 
bis  resolution.     Having  taken  tho 
conclusive  step  and  become  an  in* 
habitant  of  a  monastery,  he  avoids 
the  idle  and  uninstructive  habit$  of 
his  brethren,  and,  without  the  aid 
of  any  advising  friend,  devotes  him- 
self  to  theological  research.    In  this 
he  resohitely  perseveres,'  notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  of  those  around 
him,   whose   knowledge    of,  their 
duty  was  con^med  to  tbe  repetitiooji 
by  rote,  of  a  few  prayers,  and  who 
had  allowed  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
to  lie  for  years  neglected  ia  a.cpr- 
ner. 
f  Sv  one  of  thQse  |en>arkablQ 
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dispeosfltions  of  Providence^  wblch 
rendered  Luther  the  instniment  of 
BO  much  public  good^  he  was  early 
placed  in  a  situation  to  distribute  to 
others   the    fruits    of    his    study. 
Though    called    to   officiate   as   a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  and  for  some 
lime,   perhaps,  inadequately  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  theological  chair,  the 
bent  of  iriclioation  remained  as  be- 
fore, and  he  embraced  the  first  fa- 
voarable  opfiortunity  of  making  bis 
duty  consist  in  that  which  had  long 
been  his  delight.     By  this  change 
he  wa4  placed  in  the  situation  b^t 
fitted    to    enable  him   to  instruct 
others^    and    to^  prosecute  his  re- 
searches  into  tlie  true    nature   of 
Christianity.     We  find  him  accord- 
ingly holding  for  several  years  ao 
assiduous,  but  tranquil  course.   The 
time  which  thus  elapsed  was  suffi- 
cient to  shake  in  him  the  foundation 
of  ihe  false  impressions  of  youth,  * 
without  being  of  a  lengih  to  carry 
htm  bef'ond  the  years  of  enterprising 
exertion.      Und^r    these    circum- 
stances,  it  is'  so  ordered  that  the 
abuses  of  papal  corruption  shall  be 
brought  under  the  eye  of  himself 
and  his  couptr^'men  in  (heir  most 
offensive  shape.     Luther  is  revolted 
at  the  sight,  and  ventures  to  com- 
mence an  opposition  which,  under 
a  different  sovereign,  or  in  any  other 
country'  in   Europe,  could    hardly 
have  failed  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful and  disastrous.    This  opposition 
bears  no  mark  of  selfish  motives—- 
it  implies,  on  the 'contrary,  a  relin- 
quishment and  forfeiture  of  profes- 
sional   advancement.      In   all  'Lu- 
ther's proceedings,  various  as  they  , 
are,  in  bis  preacbing.s,  his  treatises, 
and  disputations,  we  discern  no  step 
taken  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal advantage  j —all   is    disinte- 
rested and  zealous  f— "all  is  prompted 


by  an  ans^iety  to  understand  and 
proidulgate  the  word  of  God. 

'*  Though  learned  beyond  his  go-    / 
temi^oraries,  Luther  had  oiuch  to 
acquire  after  coming  forward  as  an 
author.    His  theological  knowledge 
was  derived,  in  great  part,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and,  faxni- 
liar  as  he  was  with  Scripture,  he 
had  to  study  its  most  difficult  pas- 
sages without  the  assistance  of  in- 
telligent   conmientators.      It    wa^. 
more  suitable,  however,  to  his  con- 
stitutional  ardour  to  attack  corrup- 
tion  at    once   with    the  weapons 
which  lay  at  hand,  than  to  allow, 
time  to  pass  in  preparing  arms  of  a 
less    defective    character.     Hence 
those  dhanges  and   inconsistencies 
in  particular  topics,  which,  however 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  weak 
or  the  malignant,  afibrd  to  the  con- 
siderate observer  a  complete   evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity.    Conscious 
of  pure  intention,  Luther  felt  no 
shame  in  acknowledging  the  errors 
arising  from  haste,  or  engendered 
by  early  prejudice.     He  journeyed 
along  the  track  of  inquiry  without 
assistance;  he  was  obliged  to  feel 
his  way ;  and  it  was  Quly  step  by 
step  that  h^  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  path.     He  was  l^ng  in 
the  hope  that  the  hedd  of  the  church 
would  disapprove  of  the  indecent 
sale  of  Indulgences,  and  would  ex-  ' 
tend  support  to  the  man  who  came 
forward  to  denounce  it.    When  less 
confident  of  this  support,  he  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  bad  advisers 
that  protection  of  vice  of  which  he 
accounted    the    pontiff   incapable. 
Nor  could  be  prevail  on  himself  to 
think  otherwise,  till  after  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  that  no  integrity - 
of  motive  was  accounted  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  capital  crime  of  deve^       '^ 
loping  the  corruption  of  the  church: 
^  Wheti 
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When  this  wa»  ckarly  ascertained, 
Luther*8  choice  was  no  longer  doubN 
ful — the  ettabl'ishroent^  which  re- 
fused ta listen  to  reform,  became  in 
his  view  an  object  for  direct-  and. 
unmitigated  hostility.  Many  years 
of  his  life  were  yet  to  pass,  and  his 
views  in  points  of  doctrine  were 
destined  to  undrrgo  several  changes  ; 
but  no  solicitation  or  argument  bad 
etfect  in  altering  his  behaviour  to- 
wards the  church  of  Rome. 

"  After  his  rupture  with  the  pope, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  doc- 
trine by  a  numerous  body  of  con- 
verts, Luther  *  became  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  in  Europe. 
Princes  embraced  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him,  and  senates 
were  not  backward  in  applying  to 
him  for  advice.  These  distinctions, 
and  the  influence  attached  to  them, 
were  enjoyed  by  Luther  above  twen- 
ty years,  yet  in  no  single  instance 
did  he  seek  to  turn  them  to  his 
personal  advantage.  Indifference 
to  money  is  not  unfrequent  among 
men  of  bis  seduded  habits,  but  how 
few  individuals  would  have  pos- 
sessed Luther's  power  without  mak- 
mg  it  subservient  to  the  acquisition 
of  rank  or  honours  ?  All  these  were 
disdained  by  him^  and  his  mind  re- . 
mained  wholly  occupied  with  the 
difiusion  of  religious  troth.  Even 
literary  fame  bad  no  attractions  for 
Lather.  -The  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellow  creatures  was 
the  object  which  with  him  super- 
seded evexy  other  consideration. 
No  temptation  of  ambition  could 
remove  him,  in  his  days  of  cele- 
brity, from  his  favourite  university 
of  Wittemberg.  While  his  doc- 
trines spread  far  and  wide,  and 
wealthy  cities  would  have  been 
proud  to  receive  him,  Luther  clung 
to  the  spot  where  lie  di^Kharged  the 


duty  of  a  teacber>  and  to  the  asso^ 
ciates  whom  he  bad  known  in  hia 
season  of  humiHty. 

''In  considering  Lotber  as  an 
author,  we  are  struck  with  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of* his  labours. 
They  consist  of  controversial  tracts, 
of  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of 
sermons,  of  letters,  and  of  narra- 
tives of  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 
The  leading  feature  of  his  contro^ 
versial  writings  is  an  unvaried  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  hn  arg^u* 
ments.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
him  to  entertain  a  donbt  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  proposition  which  be 
undertakes  to  defend.  It  unavoid- 
ably followed  that  he  bestowed  too 
little  time  on  analyzing  the  reason- 
ing of  others,  and  on  reconsidering 
his  own.  His  natural  temper  led 
him  to  conceive  strongly,  and  his 
triumphs  over  the  Romanist  power- 
fully seconded  this  constitutional 
tendency.  The  same  warmth  led 
him  to  avail  himself  of  \h&  aid  t)f 
whatever  weapons  were  calculated 
to  reach  his  adversary.  Sarcasm  in 
all  its  shapes,  raillery,  ridicule,  di- 
rect personality,  and  even  punning* 
abound  in  his  controversial  tracts  to 
a  degree  which  is  hardly  jostifxcd 
by  the  example  of  other  writers  of 
the  age.  Impatience  and  irritabi*> 
lily  »ere  his  great  faults,  and  they 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  No  sooner  had  he  formol 
an  idea  of  the  motives,  dr  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  individa")!  at  variance 
w4th  himself,  than  be  made  it  the 
object  of  unsparing  condemnatit>o. 
Hence  the  endless  complaints  fr/ua 
adversaries  of  his  precipitation  and 
rudeness.  Without  desiring  to  ex- 
cuse such  exceptionable  character- 
istics, it  is  due  to  hit  memory  to 
.  observe  that  they  originated  in  06 
malignant  intention.     The/  were 
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not  displayed  towards  inoffisnsive 
persons,  nor  were  they  meant  as 
the  foundation  of  lasting  animosity. 
They  were  often  the  ebullition  of 
the  moment*  and  appear  to  bare 
been  carried,  in  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition, to  a  greater  length  than  was 
intended  at  the  outset.  The  free- 
dom of  his  ian^age  in  treating  of 
thfe'  conduct  of  the  great,  arose 
partly  from  constitutional  ardour, 
and  partly  firom  an  habitual  impres- 
sion of  tbe  aU-powerfnl  claims  of 
truth.  The  lofty  ^attitude  so  often 
assumed  by  Luther  is  not  therefore 
to  be  attributed  to  pride  or  vanity. 
In  treating  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
considered  himself  as  acting  in  the 
presence  of  God,  whose  majesty 
and  glory  were  so  infinitely  exahed 
above  ail  created  beings,  as  to  re- 
duce to  one  and  tbe  sam<i  level  the 
'anificial  distinctions  of  wbrldly  in- 
stitutions. Under  this  conviction 
the  prince  or  the  king  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  what  Luther  con- 
sidered tbe  word  of  God,  seemed  to 
him  no  more  exempted  from  severe 
epithets  than  the  humblest  of  his 
adversaries.  However  we  may  cen- 
sure the  length  to  which  his  free- 
dom was  carried,  the  boldness  of 
his  conduct  was,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
duciive  of  much  good.  An  inde- 
pendent and  manly  tone  in  regard 
not  only  to  r<^ligion,  but  to  civil 
liberty,  literature,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  was  created  and  dissemi- 
nated by  his  example. 

**  His  compositions  of  all  kinds, 
including  sermons  and  epistolary 
disquisitions,  are  calculated  by  bis 
distinguished  biographer,  Secken- 
dor^r,  at  the  extraordinary  number 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
"When  we  consider,  in  addition,  the 
extent  qf  his  public  duty,  and  the 
variety  of  his  correspondence,  we 
eannot  fail  to  admire  the  prodigious 


efforts  of  his  indpstry.  Where  th# 
mass  of  writing  was  ao  large,  we 
must  expect  little  polish  of  style. 
Luther's  imagination  was  vigorous, 
but  the  cultivation  of  taste  engaged 
DO  part  of  his  attention.  His  in« 
elegance  of  style  has  been  cbiejBy 
remarked  in  bis  Latin  publications^ 
His  taste  in  early  life  had  been  cbr- 
rupted  by  the  t^rbarous  diction  of 
the  scholastic  diviiies,  and  in  his 
riper  years  he  was  too  impatient  to 
conununicate  the  substance  of  hia 
thoughts,  to  bestow  much  atteodoQ 
on  the  dress  in  which  they  a|H 
peared.  It  suited  his  ardour  td 
commit  to  paper  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  and  to  give  firee 
course  to  that  excitement  which 
grows  strongly  on  men  of  his  tem«  ' 
per  in  the  progress  of  composition. 
Thp  consequence  is  that  bis  sen- 
tences are  generally  of  great  length  > 
the  succeeding  members  appearing 
an  expansion,  and  not  unfrequendy 
a  repetition,  of  what  had  gone  be- 
fore. No  pains  were  taken  to  pro- 
mote clearness,  and  very  little  to 
correct  ambiguity.  As  he  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  praise  of 
elegance,  he  gave  himself  no  tnm- 
ble  about  the  choice  of  words. 
When  classical  vocables  did  not  rea- 
dily occur  to  him,  he  had  no  scru- 
ple in  making  a  new  word  by  giv* 
ing  a  Latin  termination  to  an  ex- 
pression borrowed  from  the  Greekj 
or  some  other  language.  His  ar- 
rangement is  equally  defective,  and 
the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  his 
works  are  full  of  obscure  passages. 
Some  of  them  are  so  much  in* 
Tolved,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  out  the  meaning.  In  hit 
German  compositions  the  case  is 
different.  His  tsanslation  of  the 
Bible  has  been  always  admired,  and 
his  hymna  have  given  way  to  versi- 
fications of  later  date  in  conse- 
quence 
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quence    only    of  the    progressive. 
change  in  (be  language. 

"  |jis  tbeologtcal  system  he  pro- 
cessed to  found  altogether  on  (he 
aathority  of  S<iripture.  Sucb^  it 
oiust  be  allowed,  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  case,  although  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tine influenced  his  creed  to  a  degree 
pf  which  he  was  perhaps  uncon- 
tciou^.  Of  his  commentaries  and 
serqjons,  many  were  printed  from 
the  notes  of  hearers,  and,  though 
generally  shown  to  him  before- 
band»  he  was  so  indifferent  to  fame, 
10  immersed  in  business,  and  so  in- 
tent on  the  object  of  ibc  moment, 
that  he  allowed  them  to  go  forth 
without  much  correction.  The  plan, 
of  bis  discourses,  if  plan  it  can  be 
called,  was  not  calculated  to  pro- 
cure him  reputation  on  the  score  of 
composition.  The  leading  points  of 
,  controversy  between  him  and  the 
Cailiolics  are  infroduced  on  all  oc- 
casions^ and  some  of  his  fdvouiite 
doctrines,  sucb  as  justification  by 
faith  without  works,  could  ncvrr, 
he  seems  to  have  thought,  be  out  of 
season.  On  the  other  band,  few 
writers  discover  gi  cater  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  a  happier  talent  in 
kpalyziug  and  illustrating;  the  shades 
of  character.  In  this  respect  Luther 
18^  greatly  superior  to  those  who 
form  their  notions,  of  mankind  in 
the  stillness  of  their  closet.  It  is 
equally  remarkable  that,  no  man 
could  display  more  forcibly  the 
tranquil  consolations  of  religion. 
Though  unable  to  subdue  his  impe* 
tuosity  of  temper,  he  was  anxious 
to  moderate  it,  and  seems. to  have 
been , perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
means  which  it  is  incuoibent  on  us 
to  ase  for  that  purpose. 

"  Let  us  now   turn  aside  from 
^uthec's  public  character,  and  con* 


template  him  in  theseeoes  of  pn«^ 
vate  life*  Warm  as  be  wan  in  tetn- 
per,  and  noaccustomed  to  yiet(f  to 
authoritative  demaods,  be  yet  po»- 
sessed  much  of  the  milk  of  hoiAaa 
kindness.  Few  men  entered  with 
more  ardour  into  the  innocsot  plea- 
sores  of  society.  His  frankness  of 
disposition  was  apparent  at  the  firtc. 
intefview,  and  his  communicative 
turn,  joined  to  dbe  nchoesa  of  his 
storps,  rendered  his  conversation 
remarkably  interesting.  In  tieating 
of  humorous  subjects,  he  discovery 
as  much  vivacity  and  playfulness  as. 
if  he  had  been  a  man  unaccostomed 
to  serious  research.  The  visitor  of 
Luther*8  domestic  circle  was  as- 
sured of  witnessing  a  pleasing  onion, 
of  religious  serviee  with  conjugal 
and  paternal  afFectii.n.  His  fond- 
ness for  music  continued  during 
life,  and  spread  a  charm  over  the 
discharge  of  his  sbrious  duties.  He. 
was  always  a  zealous  jidvocate  for 
the  use  of  music  in  public  warship. 
In  an  evcping  before  parting  frora 
his  family  and  his  friends,  he  waa 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  singing  a 
hymn.  Tliis  he  usually  did  in  a 
high  key,  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  a  delightful  voice.  In  Jiis 
hours  of  occasional  dejection,  musig 
proved  his  most  pleasant  and  eifec- 
tual  restorative.  It  was  much  to  be  re-, 
gretted  that  his  constitution,  (hough 
apparently  robust,  by  no  means 
afforded  him  the  steady  enjoyment 
of  health .  Whether  from  taking; 
too  little  exercise,  or  from  the  re- 
peated occurrence  of  mental  agita- 
tion, he  was  subject  to  frequent 
and  severe  head-aches.  In  respect 
to  diet,  he  was  remarkably  abste- 
mious, a  habit  probably  acquired  in 
the  monastery,  and  continued  in 
consequence  of  the  sedentary  namre 
of  his  occupations. 
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"  The  diffusion  of  religious  know- 
ledge being  always  foremost  in  Lu- 
ther's mind.  Be  was  fond,  when 
along  with  his  friends,  of  turning 
the  conversation  in  that  direction. 
Nor  was  thc?re  any  objection  to  it 
on  the  part,  of  his  associates.  The 
fluency  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
spirit  of  his .  illustrations,  were  cal- 
culated to  ^divest  serious  topics  of 
wbateycr  might  be  forbidding,  and 
to  give  them  all  the  attraction  of 
subjects  of  amusement.  The  study 
of  Sv-'ripture  elucidated  by  Luther, 
appeared  no  longer  in  the  light  of 
a  task,  and  the  poriderous  writings 
of  the  Fathers  seemed  iii  his  hands 
divested  of  their  customaiy  incum- 
brance. 

'*  If  among  the  numerous  vir- 
tues of  Luther,  we  seek  for  that 
which  tpore  particularly  characte- 
rised him,  we  shall  fixV  without 
hesitation,  on  his  contempt  for  the 
terrors  of  power.  It 'Was  to  this 
nndaunted  spirit  that  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  hfs  usefulness  and  ce- 
lebrity. To  maintain  the  cause  of 
truth,  as  a  servant  of  God,  was  a 
task  In  which  no  danger  could  ap- 
pal him.  His  courage  arose  from 
no  hasty  resolution,  and  still  less 
from  any  hidden  ambition — it  was 
a  firiD,  deliberate  determination, 
fbaoded  on  thorough  convictiooi 
and  unconscious  of  abatement  un- 
der the  most  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. Regardless  of  the  threats 
of  foes,  or  the  expostulations  of 
friends,  he  persevered  in  his  course, 
and  looked  forward,  with  patience 


and  confidence,  *  to  reap  in  joy  what 
he  had  sown  in  tears.* 

"  Again,  if  we  pass  from  the 
examination^ of  his  mind  to  a  view 
of  the  different  capacities  in  which 
he  came  before  the  public,  we  shall 
see  him  to  greatest  advantage  in 
the  character  of  a  preacher.  He 
mounted  the  pulpit  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  eager  to  difluse  a  portion 
of  his'  stores  among  his  audience. 
The  hearer's  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  " 
ideas  5  it  was  kept  up  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  he  saw  the  preacher 
inspired.  In  the  discourse  there 
was  nothing  of  the  stiffness  of  la- 
boured composition ;  in  the  speaker 
no  affectation  in  voice  or  gesture. 
Luther*s  sole  q|;}ject  was  to  bring 
the  truth  fully  and  forcibly  before 
his  congregation.  His  delivery  waa 
aided  by  a  clear  elocution,  and  bia 
diction  had  all  the  copiousness  of  a 
fervent  imagination . 

"  Luther  left  the  little  property 
which  he  possessed  to  his  dear 
Catherine  de  Bora.  She  removed 
after  his  death  to  Torgau,  and  sur- 
vived him  nearly  seven  years.  His 
family,  consisting  of  a  daughter  ia 
addition  to  the  three  sons  already- 
mentioned,  were  relieved  from  he- 
reditary poverty  by  the  liberality  of 
tlie  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
county  of  Mansfdd.  Th^  grand- 
son of  Paul,  the  youngest  of  Lu- 
thtr*s  sons,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Seckendorff,  and  occupied  a  respect'^ 
able  situation." 
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[From  Mr.  Dunlap^s  Life  of  him.] 


•'  T  EETURif  with  reluctance  to  Mr. 
JL  Cooke  at  MochamcHalI,wb<^r« 
.  the^ progress  of  those  diseases,  which 
had  lone  before  fastened  their  fings 
upon  him,  was  now  rapid,  and 
threatened  a  speedy  termination  of 
his  erentfiil  life. 

.  -  "  tiappily  for  him,  the  hour  of 
lurute  pain  and  mortd  illness  had 
not  found  him  struggling  with 
.  pot^erty,  or  harassed  by  creditors  j 
he  enjoyed  all  that  affluence  can 
bestow  to  alleviate  disease;  and  had 
every  attention  pafd  to  him,  which 
Idna  and  skilful  physicians,  sympa- 
thtEtng  friends^  and  above  all,  a 
laithfid  and  exemplary  nurse  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Cooke,  could  devise 
.  or  bestow. 

''  The  strength  of  bis  iron  consti- 
tution was  gone;  no  skill  could 
arrest  the  approach  of  death,  and 
'  on  the?6thSeptember,1812, George 
Frederick  Cooke  breathed  his  last, 
aged  57  years  and  3  months. 

Among  the  persons  be  remem- 
bered with  particular  affection  on 
his  death-bed,  were  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  and  Mr. 
Brandon.  A  rinj(  which  had  been 
giyen  to  hich  by  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  he  desired  migbt  be  sent  to 
him,  and  the  assuraace  of  his  affec- 
lionate  remembrance  to  the  three. 
His  book  of  the  '  The  Man  of  the 
World,*  with  the  part  of  Sir  Perti- 
nax  M'Sycophant  marked,  has  been 
sent^,  since  his  death;  to  Mr.  John 
Philip  KemUe  j  with  what  intent  I 
know  not. 

''  I  owe  to  the  kind  politeness  of 
Dr.  Hosack  the  following  letter  on 


the  subject  of  Mr.  Cooke's  diseases, 
last  illness  and  death. 

■  " '  New  York,  March  l6,  1813. 
"'Dear  Sir, 
•' '  Upon  referring  to  ray  noenao- 
randa  of  the  illness  and  death  oi 
Mr.  Cooke,  I  find  I  have  very  little 
to  commimicate  that  will  prote  in- 
teresting to  your  readers,  except  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  what- 
ever relates  (o  that  distinguished 
character.  His  case  does  not,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Garrick,  re- 
pay the  physician  for  its  perusal,  by 
the  communication  of  an  important 
medical  truth;  nor,  like  that, of 
Macklio,  does  it  directly  illustrate 
the  eflPects  of  regularity  and  temper- 
ance, in  attaining  to  gr^at  leogth  of 
days ;  but  it  adds  another  lamented 
example,  to  ihe  long  catalogue  of 
those  who  have  prematurely  fallen 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  for  by 
this  species  of  suicide,  as  it  ou^hc 
to  be  denominated,  Mr.  Coolte 
destroyed  one  of  the  best  constitu- 
tions both  of  mind  and  Body,  that 
man  could  have  possessed.  Yoa 
observe  I  withhold  nothing;  but 
disclose  the  whole  troth.  I  trust,  as 
his  biographer,  this  you  also  will  do; 
for,  to  be  a  true  portrait,  the  picture 
should  have  its  shades  and  back- 
ground. 

*•  *  It  will  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  on  his  passage  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  Mr.  Cooke  was  indis- 
posed by  an  inflammatory  fever, 
with  which  he  was  attSicked  two 
weeks  after  he  left  England.  It 
ended  in  a  deranged  state  of  the 
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bowelf^  attended  with  costiveDcss^ 
Aembriboids,  and  occasional  dis- 
-charges  of  blood. 

'  '* '  During  bis  convalescence  from 
that  illness,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
.accustomed  spirituous  drinks  3  ibf  by 
the  length  of  the  voyage,. the  fiquors 
of  the  ship  had  been  all  expended^ 
when  he  was  compelled  to  confine 
•himself  to  water.  This  privation, 
'though  discomfiting  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
produced  a  very  salutary  change  in 
his  constitution,  for  he  arrived  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  health. 

€i  .  i^j.^  Cooke  landed  in  New- 
York  on  the  l(5th  of  November, 
and  took  lodgings  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee-house,  from  whence,  in  a 
few  days,  he  removed  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Price,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre. 

" '  His  fame  having  preceded  him, 
bis  society  was  immediately  sought 
for  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
professional  excellence.  Notwith- 
standing the  temptations  to  indul- 
gence, to  whrch  he  now  necessarily 
became  exposed,  he  observed,  with 
very  few  exceptions, great  abstinence 
and  regularity  until  the  month  of 
Deoember.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
completed  his  theatrical  engage- 
ments in  this  city,  withput  the  least 
imputation  of  excess.  1  am  in- 
formed, but  whether  correctly  or 
not,  your  constant  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Cooke  will  enable  you  to  state, 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
engagement,  he  was  so  rigidly  ab- 
stemious that  on  the  days  of  play- 
ing he  regularly  Jeft  the  table  at  five 
o'clock,  and  prepared  for  his  even- 
ing exercises  j  with  the  exception  of 
his  benefit  night,  when,  indeed,  as 
'  Sdbpnmius  wished, 

*'  — the  tc*rm  blew  high, 

^  And' spent  Itself  on  Cato'i  head* 

**' '  Having  terminated  his  engage- 


ment in  New-York,  Mr.  Cooke 
proceeded  to  Boston.  On  his 
journey  to  and  from  that  c!ty,  hfc 
endured  much  &tigue  and  distreft 
firom  the  roogbness'of  the  roads,  the 
rapiditv  with  which  he  travelled, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  season, 
'which  was  more  severe  during  that 
winter,  than  we  usually  expexiencto 
in  the  United  States. 

"  '  Of  the  weather,  Mr.  Cookfe 
especially  complained,  and  to  it  as- 
cribed many  of  his  sufferings  which 
ensued.  But  in  addition  ia  these 
sources  of  his  disease,  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  h^d  returned  to 
the  same  habits  of  excess  that,  for 
many  years  before,  he  had  indtilged 
in  Europe.  The  consequence  was, 
a  severe  and  alarming  indisposition. 

"  I  was  first  requested  to  sec  Mr. 
Cooke  on  the  13th  of  March,  1 81 1 ; 
but  his  friend  Dr.  Hugh  M'Lean^ 
an  eminent  phvsician  ot  this  city, 
informed  m«,  that  previously  to  my 
attendance,  be  had  prescribed  for 
him  during  several  less  severe  at- 
tacks, of  what  he  considered  ap- 
proaching apoplexy,  but  which  were 
readily  removed  by  blood-lettings 
and  other  depleting  rennedies. 

'f '  When  I  was  first  called  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  I  found  him  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  unable  to  converse,  or  to 
communicate  to  me  any  account 
either  of  feelipgs,  or  the  causes  of 
his  distress. 

"  *  He  also  laboured  under  great 
opprcsssion  of  the  chest,  which  was 
manifested  by  a  hurried  and  anxious 
respiration.  These  symptoms  were 
attended  with  a  full  and  frequent 
pulse,  a  heated  fckin,  a  furred  tongue, 
and  other  evidences  of  excitemerft 
and  general  plethora.  I  also  learned 
from  his  attendants  that,  for  some 
days  before,  he  had  been  indulging 
in  bis. wine,  his  favourite  beverage, 
moch  more  freely  than  usual. 
£2  *' Considering 
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'' '  Consideriog  his  complaints  to 
be  the  result  of  an  unusual  fulness 
of  bis  habit^  and  tbe  too  liberal  use 
cf  stimulant  drinks^  I  immedlatdy 
directed  twenty  ounces  of  blood  to 
tie  taken  from  his  arm.  By  this 
evacuatioDy  followed  by  an  active 
cathartic*  he  was  in  a  few  hours 
sensibly  relieved.  In  the  eytn'ng 
oC  the  same,  day,  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered froin  the  oppression  both  of 
ills  brain  and  lungs>  that  he  con- 
versed with  me  very  freely  of  his 
aituation,  and  the  causes  that  had 
induced  it.  He  then  informed  me, 
that  prior  to  bis  confinement  to  bed> 
be  had  also  complained  of  pain  in 
his  right  side,  referring  it  more  im- 
mediately to  the  region  of  the  liver; 
bcj  however,  at  that  time,  wanted 
jome  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  an  acute  inflammation  of  that 
organ. 

*"  I  observed  that  his  spirits  were 
greatly  depressed  whenever  he  con- 
versed upon  the  subject  of  his  com- 
plaints; for  he  had  now  become 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
8nd  appeared  to  be  fully  apprized  of 
'  ihe  consequences,  if  he  could  not 
oonm^nd  fortitude  enough  to  ab- 
stain from  the  causes  that  had  pro- 
duced it.  In  one  of  those  moments 
of  despondeopy  he  asked  me,  with 
an  earnestness  and  solicitude  of 
manner  which  I  can  never  forget,  if  I 
thought  his  disease  had  proceeded  to 
sucli  a  degree  as  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  him;  and  if  I  then  considered  him 
in  immediate  danger;  adding,  that 
in  such  case  he  was  .desirous  of 
making  some  communication  to  one 
or  two  persons  in  England,  and  par^ 
ticularly  referred  to  his  old  friend, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  London, 
Jame^  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Windmill- 
]|treet»  of  whom  he  always  expressed 
bimself  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
'  affcocioa  sod  respect. 


"  <tJponassunng  him  thai  he  was, 
for  the  present,  relieved,  and  that 
Richard  would  soon  be  himself  again, 
his  countenance  lighted  up,  and  €or 
the  moment  he  was  re-animated. 

'' '  He  then  became  fearful  that  I 
had  misconstrued  the  source  of  hia 
ainciety  about  his  own  situation,  and 
with  some  animation  observed, 
*  Do'ctor,  I  hope  you  do  not  oon- 
ceive  that  I  ask  you  these  questions 
because  I  am  afraid  of  d)iog — ^be 
assured  I  am  not.^  Notwithstand- 
ing this  ^assurance,  however,  I  wan 
convinced  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  not 
so  firmly  steeled  upon  this  subject 
as  he  would  wish  us  to  believe;  oo 
the  contrary,  he  had  his  share  of 
that  '  cowardice!  which  genenllj 
attach. s  itself  to  bun>an  natore  at 
the  approach  of  dissolution,  for 

*  Coflscieifce  does  make  cowards  of  u  aB.* 

"  '  Perceiving,  as  I  believed,  the 
necessity  of  rallying  his  spirits,  and 
of  counteracting  his  despondency, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  ml 
source  of  it,  I  instantly  replied, 
'  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if 
a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Cooke,  had 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  djiu^, 
should  be  afraid  of  it.' 

*' «  This  reply, ahough  trifling  in 
itself,  and  which  by  some,  perlups, 
may  be  consider^  as  mispboed 
levkty,  had  the  effecrl  intended  as  a 
meclicind  mentis ;  for  it  mors  e&c- 
tually  conveyed  my  affected  oncoo- 
cern  for  his  situation,  and  imparted 
more  confidence  to  his  mind  than 
the  most  grave  or  solemn dcclaratioo 
that  i  could  have  expressed. 

'^ '  In  a  few  days,  by  attentioo  lo 
his  manner  of  living,  Mr.  Cooke  re- 
covered, and  proceeded  to  Fiuladel- 
phia,. 

''' During  his  stay  io  that  ci^  he 
was  so  much  caressed  by  bis  mune- 
rouB  friends  and  admtien,  $bat  we 

are 
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9re  not  surprized  to  find  him  again 
forgetting  hifDself.  He  according- 
ly, while  in  Philadelphia,  was  oblig- 
ed to  undergo  some  occasional  me- 
dical discipline. 

'' '  After  fulfilling  his  engagement 
in  that  city,  he  returned  tu  New- 
York  in  the  month  of  May.  1  now 
found  that  he  had  not  profited,  ex- 
cept in  pocket  and  in  fame,  by  this 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  for  he  had 
brought  back  with  him  an  increased 
altachment  to  his  old  habits,  with 
less  power  of  resisting  them. 

"  *  On  the  20th  of  that  month  I 
was  again  called,  to  witness  a  similar 
attack,  though  in  a  slighter  degree 
than  that  io  which  I  had  at  first  at- 
tended liim;  it  however  was  readily 
removed  by  mild  evacuations. 

"  '  Finding  now  that  his  repeated 
excesses,  and  the  means  necessary  to 
counteract  them,  had  left  him  some- 
what debililated,  I  directed  for  him 
,a  bitter  infiision,  and  other  ^  tonic 
JOdCdicinesj  these,  with  attention  to 
^is  diet,  greatly  improved  his  appe- 
tite and  general  health. 

*'  •  Having  terminated  his  theatri- 
cal engagements,  for  that  season,  he 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  ensuing 
summer  at  the  springs  of  Ballston, 
and  in  travelling  through  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  this 
state. 

"  '  About  the  beginning  of  the 
September  following,  bis  health 
i)eing  much  improved  by  the  excur- 
sions of  the  summer,  and  his  release 
from  professional  duty,  he  returned  to 
the  city.  The  winter  campaign  which 
followed,  and  occasional  departures 
from  that  temperate  system  of  living 
which  had  been  enjoined  upon  hitn, 
for  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  his  old  enemy,  renewed  his 
Gomplaipts. 

"  '  In  the  fojlowing  spring  he  re- 
OTed  from  his  lodgings  at   the 


coffQe-bouse,  where  b.e  had  passed 
the  winter,  to  apother  part  of  ikei 
towri.  For  some  weeks  he  now 
lived  in  the  mdst  perfect  retire* 
ment. 

"  '  His  friend.  Dr.  M'Lean,  agairi 
called  upon  him,  at  his  new  place  of 
residence,  and  observing  Mr.  Cooke 
to  manifest  some  fulnes$  of  the  ab* 
domen,  and  swelling  of  the  lower 
extremities,  he  immediately  endea- 
voured to  alarm  him,  by  expressing^ 
in  as  strong  terms  as  possibl^^  the 
consequences  which  would  inevitably 
ensue,  unless  he  could* change  hi| 
mode  of  life.  For  a  few  weeks  this 
admonition  had  the  most  salutarj 
effect.  Mr.  Cooke  immediately 
abandoned  the  use  ot  spiritnous 
drinks,  except  in  ths  ft)rm  of  very 
weak  punch,  and  which  he  used  itl 
great  moderation.  He  also  rose 
early,  and  took  daily  exercise,  at  ths 
same  time  tiiat  he  again  occupied 
his  mind  in  miscellaneous  reading^ 
to  which,  when  in  health,  he  was 
greatly  attached.  These  habits  were 
continued  for  some  weeks,  and  were 
followed  by  the  most  benefici^ 
cjianges  in  bis  constitution. 

"  '  The  swelling  of  his  abdomen 
and  extremities  were  both  totally 
renaov^d.  His  general  health  be- 
came improved^  and  his  mind  re- 
covered its  natural  strength  and 
cheerfulness.  At  this  time,  as  was 
the  case  upon  his  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Cooke  had  the  most 
am^le  evidence  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  temperance  and  exercise,  in  tbe 
removal  of  his  complaints. 

.  "  *  Thus  restored,  he  proceeded 
in  the  month  of  July  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  fi^lfil  an  engage- 
ment in  that  town,  and  where  he 
closed  his  theatrical  career.  But 
upon  >his  arrival  in  Providence,  he 
unfortunately  fell  into  tbe  society 
of  some  kindred  spirits^  and  was 
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«gain  seduced  into  his  former  babiti. 
As  predicted  bjr  Pr.  M'Lean^  his 
dropsical  complaints  immediately  rc- 
tumed»  and  soon  ibcreased  to  so 
f larming  a  degree^  tbat  it  was  fpnr- 
ed  he  could  not  live  to  return  to 
fJcw-Yorjc.  fit,  boyjrcvcr,  was 
brought  back  to  this  city  in  Sep- 
tember^ aiid  took  lodgings  at  the 
JViechanic  ball,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Dr.  M'Lcan  visited 
hi  en  on  his  return^  and  prescribed 
for  him  such  diuretics,  and  other 
evacuants.  as  histondition  indicated  ^ 
^at  his  complaints  bad  assumed  so 
ibrmidablc  an  appearance,  tbat  the 
doctor  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and 
.expressed  his  opinion  to  the  friends 
and  connections  of  Mr.  Cooke.  At 
^bat  time  bis  abdomen  bad  become 
Tery  much  enlarged,  attended  with 
£reat  hardness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  a  sensible  fluctuation,  oc- 
casioned by  water  in  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  His  bowels,  at  the  same 
time,  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
const  i|>dt ion,  except  when  excited  by 
ihe  most  drastic  purgatives.  His 
)6wer  extremities  were  almost  ana- 
^rcous.  and  a  general  yclloyvpess 
was  diffused  oyer  the  smrface  of  the 
.body,  nil  evidently  pointing  out  the 
deranged  concljtion  of  the  liver,  as 
veil  as  the  debilitated  state  of  bis 
whole  system. 

"  '  During  the  period  of  Dr. 
M' Lean's  attendance,  Mr.  Cooke 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  excepiing 
ppon  one  day,  when,  by  an  extro- 
oidinary  exertion,  be  lelt  bis  room 
for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  his 
feend  Mr,  Holman,  wTio  bad  just 
arrive^  frpm  England.  On  the  17th 
.  of  September  I  was  again  called  upon 
to  see  Mr.  Cooke^  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  M'Lean.  1  immediately 
.visited  him,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  a  young  phy4- 
pian  with  whom  I  bad  lately  form* 


ed  a  connexion  in  practice,  and  who 
afterwards,  by  bis  constant  attend* 
ance  uppn  Mr.  Cooke,  very  much 
contributed  to  soothe  and  allay  the 
distresses  which  he  endured  in  this 
bis  last  illness.  Mr.  Cooke's  strength 
was  now  so  far  expended,  tbat  we 
found  it  impossible  to  prescribe  any 
thing  t6at  was  likely  to  prove  useful 
for  the  removal  of  bis  disease ;  we 
tI)crefore,  from  this  period,  directed 
our  attention  chiefiy  to  the  relief  of 
particular  symptomsi  as  tbey  occa^ 
sionally  appeared  during  the  pro* 
grcss  of  his  complaint.  Qn  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  he  was  seized 
with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  violent  vo- 
miting, and  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  black,  grunoous  blood; 
by  this  evacuation  bis  strength  was 
suddenly  exhausted;  but  the  vomit- 
ing was  at  length  allayed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  laudanum  and  mint-water, 
directed  for  him  by  Dr.  Francis, 
who  remained  with  him  througbcxU 
the  night,  hourly  expecting  his 
decea-ie.  Mr.  Cooke,  however,  sur- 
vived until  six  in  the  morning,  when 
in  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, and  the  perfect  comciousoess 
of  his  approaching  change,  be  calmly 
expired.^ 

"  *  A'  few  hours  afler  bis  death, 
having  obtained  pprmi^sion  from 
Mrs.  Cooke,  apcompanied  by  Dr. 
francis,  I  examined  the  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tha  state 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  liver.  Upon  open- 
ing the  belly,  we  found  it  to  contain 
about  four  quarts  of  water;  but  the 
liver,  to  our  great  surprise,  did  not 
exceed  the  usual  dimensions  of  that 
viscus;  it  was,  however,  ^stonisb^ 
iugly  bard,  and  of  a  murb  lighter 
colour  than  is  natural  to  tbatoi^an; 
its  texture,  too,  was  unoomroonly 
<leu3ej  making  coostderable  remt- 
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anoe  to  the  knife  5  in  its  internal 
stroctcire  it  was  so  hard  and  unyield- 
ing, that  very  few  traces  of  its  vessels 
couki  be  foand,  and  the -circulation 
through  it  had  evidently  long  siqoe 
ceased  to  be  regularly  performed :  it 
exhibited  precisely  that  peculiar  tu- 
berculous appearance^wbich  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baillie  of  Lon- 
don^ in  his  Morbid  Anatomy.  It 
also  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Cooke,  as  in  those 
described  by  the  distinguished  aaa- 
fomist  referred  to,  the  tubercles 
were  not  confines)  to  the  surface, 
but  extended  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  as  I 
ascertained  by  making  several  sec- 
tions of  it  in  different  directions. 
The  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
exhibited  no  departure  from  their 
natural  condition,  either  in  their 
structure  or  appearance. 

** '  Sach,  sir,  arc  the  most  im^ 
portant  circumstances  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  relating 
to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr, 
C6oke}  whose  loss,  in  his  profes- 
sional  character,  we  all  deplore  ^  for 
in  that  justly  celebrated  tragedian 
were  united  a  quickness  of  percep- 
tion—a  torrectness  of  judgmcnt-»a 
knowledge  of  human  nature— a 
flexibility  of  feature— a  strength  and 
variety  of  voice— a  dignity  of  form 
«— and  a  majesty  of  deportment^ 
which  sirgly  are  seldom  met  with  in 
the  same  degree,  and  still  morerarely 
are  combined  in  any  individnal. 

'• '  With  my  bpst  wishes  for  the 
accomplishment,  and  success  of  the 
work  which  you  have  so  landably 
undertaken, 

"  *  lam^  with  great  regard  and  respect, 
"•Yours, 

/'*  DAVID  HGS  ACE. 

"  Doctor  John  W.  Fhincis^  Doc- 
tor Hosack*s  associate  in  practicei 


who  attended  Mr.  Cooke  in  Us  hat 
illness  with  Messrs.  McLean  and 
Etosack,  and  who  witnessed  his  dy- 
ing moments,  h^s  furnished  me  with 
the  following  anecdote  connected 
with  the  veteran's  last  exhibition  of 
his  favourite  character  of  Richard 
the  Third  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
It  waa  on  the  20th  of  March,  1812. 
The  next  day  Dr.  Francis  called  upon. 
him,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
had  received  from  witnessing  the 
last  evening's  exhibition. 

Mt  €  Why,*  says  Cooke, '  I  was  not 
well,  and  I  had  fori^otten  in  the  daj 
that  I  was  to  play  at  night.  I  wag 
sitting  here  very  quietly  when  I  was 
told  uat  I  was  watitedat  the  theatre- 
'  For  what  ?'  says  I.  *  To  play  Rich- 
ard, sir.*'  "  I  had  no  devotion  to 
the  deed,  but  I  went.  I  made  out 
to  get  through  the  first  act.  In  the 
second,  sir,  I  was  somewhat  better. 
In  the  third  act,  I  began  to  feel.  la 
the  fourth  act,  I  was  alive  3  and  in' 
the  fifth,  I  tbhik  I  may  say  Richard 
truly  was  himself.'* 

"  Dr.  Francis  says,  that  a  very  short 
time  before  his  dissolution,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  born  in  Westr 
minster^r  He  likewise  mentioned  his 
having  entered  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  a  king's  ship,  when  he.  was 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

**  The  declaration  of  Mn  Cooke, 
on  his  death  bed,  must  put  to  rest 
the  question  respecting  his  birth- 
place; and  is  a  confirmation  of  his 
repeated  assertion  when  in  this 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  pluck  so 
brilliant  a  flower  from  the  wreath 
which  Mr.  Phillips  has  woven,  to 
deck  his  '  Emerald  Islei'  but  that 
beloved  and  injured  land  is  so  rich 
in  the  flowers  of  genius,  and  so  free 
from  the  mean  passion  of  envy,  that 
she  will  cheerfully  resigi:  her  pre- 
tensions to  Cooke,  when  convuiced 
that  they  were  founded  in  error. 
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♦'  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
find  here  the  lines  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
above  alhided  |to.  JAftcr  an  ena- 
iperation  of  sages,  poets,  orators, 
and  players,  who  have  reflected 
lustre  on  the  green  Isle^  the  poet 
proceeds ; 

'*  *  The  rrrtl  muses  owrM  the  alterb.ite  reigo, 
WJth  motual  feeling,  each  their  fbttds  for* 

N         took, 
Combined  their  elforte*  and  created  Cooke, 
I«ord  of  thc«oul !  magician  of  the  heart  1 
Pure  child  of  Nature !  foster  child  of  Art  1 
How  all  the  passions  io  socceesion  rite, 
H^ve  in  thy  aoul,  and  lighten  in  thine  tytw  I 
Beguiled  by  thee,  old  Tuno,  with   aspect 

blythe. 
Leans  on  hift  sceptre,  and  forgets  his  scythe  i 
Space  yields  its  distance— ancient  glories  lire. 
Ages  rdapse,  remotest  scenes  revive— 
for  thee9i:nB«tidn  tiklf  inverts  her  reign. 
And  oapiive  reasm  ^^ears  a  wilUof;  Chain/*' 

^'  On  the  twenty-se^ntb  of  Sep- 
iember,  his  remains  were  deposited, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  departed 
g6nius,  in  the  barying  ground  of  St. 
faui  s  church,  attended  by  a  great 
CQticQurse  of  respectable  citizens. 
.  *VThus  ended  the  life  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke;  a  man  endowed 
by  nature  with  an  athletic  frame^ 
and  vigorous  constitution  $  a  mind 
quick  to  poQceive,  and  combine; 
^od  a  heart  open  to  receive  every 
pood  impression  3  and  stroQg  in  its 
^  impulse  to  every  good  action. 

*^  With  such  a  mind«  a  good  eariy 
education  would  have  done  wonders ; 
and  notwithstanding  everjr  adverse 
circumstance  and  habit,  his  discrimi- 
]>ation  was  upusually  acute,  and  his 
taste  pore.  Specimens  have  been 
£iven  of  his  critical  acumen,  and  of 
l^ia  style;  and  I  have  mentioned  a 
poent  projected  and  begun,  caTled 
the  Stage.  Besides  these  literaiy 
labours,  projected  or  accomplished, 
he  appears  to  have  had  an  intention 
^  some  period  unmarkedj  to  have 


written  "for  theSta^e,  and,  I  pratame« 
a  tragedy.  I  find  a  small  manatcript 
book,  entitled,  'Materials  for  the 
Diikc  of  Merda.— No.  1.*  It  con* 
siMs  of  extracts  on  the 'subject  of 
early  English  history. 

**  The  powers  of  his  mind  are  to 
be  estimated  by  bis  excellence  in 
his  profession.  As  an  actor,  with 
all  bis  iibperfecrions,  from  omis* 
sion  or  commission,  he  stted  tower- 
ing  above  his  male  contemporaries 
alone,  and  unrivalled. 

"  I  wish  not  to  recapitulate  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  Mr; 
CJooke's  acting,  but  rather  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  supplying,  in 
some  measure,  my  omissions. 

"  His  powers  of  discriminatioDi 
and  his  Bnnvalied  manner  of  adher* 
ing  to  natuiie  in  his  recitation,  ha 
been  dwelt  upon;  but  hia  mode  of 
anticipating,  extending,  and  iin* 
proving,  the  conception  of  bis  author, 
his  not  been  remarked,^r  ehiddated. 
I  would  give  as  an  in9t>ance,  hiaaGt** 
ing  in  lago,  at  that  poiot,  -wbeie 
Othello  being  wreught  up  to  inoty, 
kneels  to  seal  his  purpose  of  reveogt 
by  a  vow;  lago  sajrs; 

«  >  Do  twt  rue  yet->^[l ai»o  kmtb^ 
Witiieas  ye  everWaiog  lights  ^htiwtr^ 
Ye  elements  that  close  us.round  about* 
Witness, -rrtbat  here  |a^o<loth  give  up^ 
Tlie  exev  ution  of  his  wit,  hand,  heart. 
To  wrongM  Othello*!   Senrloe ! 


And  to  cktj  shall  he  ia  me 
.  What  bloody  work  loeyei  * 


*^  They  rise,  and  0(heUo  s^ : 

*'  <  I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks»  butvSth  ; 
•  boantcotts, 

And  wiU  upon  the  instaat  put  tbee  t»  it: 
Wftbin  thirkt  three  days^lat  oae  hear  thee  saj  I 
That  Cassio's  not  alive/  " 

'*  Mr.  Cooke  us'd  tlien  to  atart, 
and  the  9j?cclatdr  might  ^iitk)f  iM 
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in  hiB  ezpreaaive  £ioe,«^'  What,  mur- 
dcF  my  fnend  and  companion  ^*— rhe 
then  covered  bis  fiice  with  his 
hands,  and  gntduailjr  lifting  his 
head^  when  be  withdrew  his  hands, 
bis  face  an3  eyes  were  turned 
upward — he  then  started  again^ 
as  if  remembering  the  oath  he  had 
just  taken,  and  after  a  second 
mental  struggle,  said,  as  if  sub- 
mitting to  necessity,  and  the  obli- 
^tion  imposed  on  him  by  his 
oath— 

««  My  friend  1$ dead.'" 

'^  How'^nvduable  would  it  be  to 
actors,  if  they  could  have  handed 
down  to  them  dear  and  minute *des« 
criptioos  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  masters  of  the  aft  deline- 
ated their  most  effective  characters; 
such  a  description  of  the  acting  of 
Cooke  I  cannot  give,  but  it  may  be 
of  oae  to  some,  smd  gratify,  however 
impecfectly,  the  curiosity  of  others, 
to  notice  some  very  few  points  which 
I  remember.  Such  as  the  quick 
tisiafiition  from  the  fawning  boo  of 
Sir  Pertmax  M'Sycophant,  Where, 
with  the  right  hand  upon  the  breast, 
and  the  left  expanded  with  the  ex- 
pression of  obsequious  humility^  even 
the  aukward  position  of  the  legs 
seemed  to  convey  an  intended  idea 
of  inferiority  and  servility,  to  the 
middenly  assinned,  arrogant,  and 
upright  position,  with  which  he 
addressed  bis  dependants,  or  sup- 
posed inferiors;  when,  with  every 
muscle  in  rigid  action,  his  head 
erect,  his  left  hand  thrown  be- 
lufid  him,^nd  his  right  advanced 
in  front,  the  fpre&iger  ^one  ex- 
tended, as  dictating  with  imperious 
precision  his  will,  the  whole  man 
presented  the  most  perfect  contrast 
t0  wlMt  Ml  pieoeded>nd  finely  dis- 
jfi^td  the  intimaid  ^oonemo  be« 


tween  purse-twoHen  pride,  and  tho 
most  abject  meanness, 

I  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  marked 
book  of  Richard  the  Tiird,  to  taiiat 
my  memory.  The  edition  is  Roach's, 
1802,  and  the  first  fonr  lines  of 
Glos.ter*8  first  speech  is  in  this  edition 
omitted}  but  on  the  opposite  (other* 
wise  blank)  leaf,  Mr.  Cooke  has  in* 
serted  than.  I  have  before  n. 
marked  the  eflfisct  which  the  high 
pitched  tone  of  his  voice  produced 
on  his  first  playing  Richard  in 
America  when  he  beg^n  this  speech : 
I  will  DOW  only  notice  his  action. 
During  the  first  three  lines, 

**  <  Now  IS  the  winter  of  our  diKOntent 
Ma<]e  glorioui  summtr  bjr  the  suo  of  York  ; 
And  all  the  cIoikIs  that  lowtrM  upon  our 
house—'  •' 

he  was  without  motion,'  his  hands 
hanging  at  easej  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth^ 

«<Inthcdeepbosoni/'» 

he  lifted  the  fi^ht  hand  a  little,  with 
a  gently  sweeping  motion,  and  then 
turning  the  palm  downwards,  be 
continued, 

id  Of  the 


and  made  a  short  pause;  then  sink- 
ing his  band  (the  palm  parallel  with 
the  earth)  and  his  voice  at  the  same 
time,  finished  the  sentence  by  the 
word, 

«<* -—bulled.  *•• 

"  The  impatient  twitcbhig  st  hfe 
sword  during  King  Henry's  speedi, 
previous  to  doster's  crying^' 

"  ^««rUhearMaoi«— *** 

is  the  next  cinainutBoee  HaA  I  ib» 

this' 
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this,  if  imitated,  might  be  ai  gwat  a 
deformity  in  another  actor  as  it  was 
a  beauty  in  the  acting  of  Mr.  Cooke ; 
all  depends  ujfon  the  perfect,  nnison 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  the 
mind  and  body  being  identified 
with  the  character.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  many  passages  in 
which  I  can  remember,  I  cdnnot 
describe  him.  How  should  I  convey 
an  idea  of  hb  saying, 

«  i the  Tower  ? 

<i  €  Ay**the  Town— the  TowttV  *• 

er  of  his  departure  from  the  impor- 
tunate Buckingham^  with, 

'<  *Vm  busy— thou  trovUest  me— I'm  not 
r  th*  tein.' " 

.  '<  Richard's  scene  in  the  last  of  the 
fourth  act  with  Stanley,  beginning; 

*<  *  Weill  my  lotd,  «rhit  ii  the  newi  with 

yoo? 
StmiUef*  Richmonil  is  on  the  seas,  my  lord.*  '* 

'  "  Who  can  forget,  that  ever  heard 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  burst  at, 

«t  *  There  let  hxm  si&k— and  be  the  seu  on 

hiniy 
White  liverM  renegade— tivhat  does  he  there? 
Staniey,  I  know  not>  mighty  sovereign,  but 

by  guess— 
.  Clcster.  Well,  as  ymi  guess*' " 

,  "  This  last  line,  given  in  a  manner 
30  perfectly  contrasted  with  '  tbare 
let  him  sink'— yet  with  a  transition 
as  natural  as  it  was  rapid,  and  the 
whole  soul  thrown  into  the  sneer- 
ing expression  of  the  face  and  tcne 
of  voice,  said  in  the  four  words  such 
unutterable  things  as  defy  language. 
'^  Mr.  De  Wilde  has  succeeded, 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  pencil  can 
succeed,  in  perpetuating  Mr.  Cooke*a 
manner  of  giving  this  passage. 

•  .<^  The'fbllowing  lines  of  Richard's 
last  tpeecfa  of  the  fiwrtb  act  J  aa  givfl^ 


by  Mr.  Cooke,  are  omitted  in  diis 
.  edition : 

<<  *  And  as  the  wretch  whose  fever- weakened 

joints. 
Like  strengthlcss  hingn»  buckle  under  life, 
hnpjtient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
From  his  fond  keeper's  arms^  and  stairtsaway; 
Even  so  these  wv.wocn  liinbSi  tfao*  now  grovn 

weak 
From  war's  disuse,  being  now  enrag'd  %ntk 

wary 
Feel  a  new  fiiry ,  and  are  thrice  tiiemsehres  1*  '* 

"  These  lines,  not  uncommonly 
fine  in  themselves,  are  of  infinite 
consequence  to  the  succeeding 
*  Come  forth,  my  honest  8y(ord/  &c. 
and  It  is  by  omissions  of  thu  kind, 
made  by  ignorant  editors,  or  Uzj 
players,  that  the  finest  dramas  are 
ruined.  The  preparator}*  lines  being 
omitted,  the  passage,  however  fine, 
may  come  too  abruptly  on  the  auditor, 
and  its  effect  lost,  or  perhaps  a  con* 
trary  eflfect  produced. 

• '« I  cannot  describe  with  suflSdeot 
accuracy  the  jilaying  of  the  last  act 
— the  scene  in  the  tent,  and  the 
death  of  Richard,  all  who  saw  must 
remember,  and  to  tho^  who  did  not 
see,  1  have  no  hope  of  convening  at 
adequate  idea. 
*' In  Macbeth; 

« <  Wherefore  was  that  ciy  ? 
Se^,  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead.*  ** 

"  With  a  Buppfcssed  Station  ha 
gave, 

,  «  «  She  should  have  died—.*** 

and  then,  after  a  pause,  with  a  tone 
lowered  almost  to  4  whisper* 

w*— hs«nfier.**' 

<*■  So,  again : 

«*— it  IS  a  tale 

Told  by  sn  ideoc,  Afll«f  touod  an4  ivTs 

he 
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he  suok  bis  roice,  and  with  a  tone  of 
suppressed  feeling,  and  heart-break- 
ing disappointofient^  repeated  the 
word: 

'*  Mr.  Cooke's  orthoepy  was  ge* 
nexally  corre<it,  yet  be  had  fallen  in 
with  a  vile  custom  of  ttrrning*  the 
pronoun  tiiyf  into  tlie  article  the. 
This  is  said  to  be  Mr.Kembles  custom 
likewise,  and  he  has  occasionally 
been  lasbed  for  it,  as  well  as  for  his 
other  fiiogulartties  or  affectations. 
Some  of  oar  newspaper  critics  point* 
ed  out  this  impropriety  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
bat  he  had  no  notion  that  he>  who , 
had  come  from  the  metropolb  of 
England,  should  be  sdiooled  in  his 
native  tongue  by  yankee  scribblers, 
and  he  stuck  to  the  /Ae,  though 
Shakspeare  sufTrred  for  it-- but 
Shakspeare  had  little  to  fi)rgife 
Cpokel 

**  Mr.  Cooke,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  undoubtedly  studied  his  pro- 
fession with  great  attention,  and 
took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  to 
render  himsetf  perfect^  not  only 
in  the  words  and  general  manner, 
bat  in  every  minute  movement  of 
body,  and  inflection  of  yoice,'in  those 
parts,  fit)m  the  just  represeuiatioo 
of  which  celebrity  was  to  be  gained. 
1  have  before  n)e  his  part,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  of  Sir  Archy 
M'Sarcasm,  in  which  he  ha?  care- 
fiilly  scored  the  emphatic  words, 
.with  one,  aikl  sometimes  two  or 
three  lines,  according  to  their  re- 
spective value  and  impertance. 


*'  The  part  of  Octavlan,  which  he 
frequently  performed  before  his  oom^ 
ing  to  London,  I  f  Iso  find  in  his  own 
band- writing,  with  notes  on  the  op- 
pohite  pages,  pointing  out  the  proper 
gestures,  and  marking  the  tone  with 
which  each  passage  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced. I  will  present  the  reader, 
with  an  eittract  from  it.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  lines  are  wrote 
into  one  another,  probably  with  a- 
view,  by  removing  one  characteria* 
tic  of  verse,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  the  danger  of  fiilling  into^ 
^he  common  sing-song  of  persons 
reciting  poetry. 

OCTAVIAN. 

A.  2d.    Enter  from  the  Cave* 

'*  *  I  cannot  sleep !  the  leaves  are 
newly  pulled!  and  as  my  burn- 
ing body  presses  them,  their  firesb? 
ness  mocks  my  misery ;  f  that 
frets  me !  and  then  I  could  out- 
watch  tlie  Lynx !  t-^*tis  dawn  !— 
thou  hot  and  rolling  son,  I  rise  before 
thee  I  for  I  have  twice  thy  scorching 
flames  within  me,  and  am  more  rest* 
less  !-^Now  to  seek  my  willow;  that 
dropps  his  raooniful  head  across  the 
brook;  he  is  my  calendar— 1*11  score 
his  trunk  with' one  more  long,  long 
day  of  solitude  t  I  shall  lose  count 
else  in  my  wretchedness;  and  that 
were  pity<-§0h70ctavian!  where 
are  the  times  thy  ardent  natnre 
painted  ?  when  fortuqe  smiFd  apon 
tliy  lusty  youths  and  all.  was  sun- 
shine? when  the  look'd-for  years/ 
were  gaily  deck'd  with  fancy's  ima- 


*  <*  A  pUtfbrm  runs  frcifl  zd  entrance  L.  H.  to  the  middte  of  the  tCage.— At  the  t^rmina- 
tioOf  (the  pUtforoi  slopes  to  the  stage, ]  a  stump  of  a  tre^,  with  ||  board  ttre^hing  to  th«  R, 
—tie  rushes  do-wn,  though  faintly,  to  it ;  falla  upon  it,  the  right  arm  extended  over  the 
bnmchy  the  full  front  to  the  audicncc-rifter  a  proper  feco?cry,  )>egiiu> '  I  caaoot  sleep,'  &c. 

•J-  **  Comes  from  platform. 

"l  "  Quickly,  to  L.  H.«-^fterwards  as  fancy  directt|  aiways  tcmemberin|^  to  kc«p  the 
character  in  view. 

}  <<  A  pause  ^  recollection  strikes  jfoi piblyi  and  tbf  tei^dsr  passions  are  aroused* 
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gery^  while  the  high  blood  ran  frolic 
through  thy  veins,  dnd  boyhood- 
made  thee  Baiiguioe?*  let  *em 
vanisli  I— t Prosperity's  a  cheat! 
Despair  is  honest,  and  will  stick  by 
me  steadily  5 — I'll  hug  it  !*— will  glut 
on* I.— »t  Why,  the  greybeard  tore 
her  fironoi  me,  even  in  my  soul's  fond 
dolage.!-*Oh!  'tis  pastime  now  to 
lee  men  tug  at  each  other's  hearts  1 
•^I  fear  not — for  my  strings  are 
'  orack*d  already  ! — §  I  will  go  prowl 
^-o||  but  look,  I  meet  no  fathers — 
f  now.  wiUDW.— **0h,  Floranthe  I 
Exit     Ist.  K  R.  H. 

*'  Before  I  take  leave  of  my  sub- 
ject and  my  reader,  let  me  record 
three  unconnected/  but  characteris- 
tic anecdotes.  ' 

"  During  one  of  his  provincial 
engagements,  Mr.  Cooke"  had.  of- 
fended the  public,  by  disappointing 
or  disgusting  them,  and  on  a  folio w* 
ing  night  the  audience  was  thin, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  near 
the  stage,  by  concert,  turned  their 
backs  00  the  scene  when  Cooke 
came  on.  He  was  dressed  for 
Falstaff,  and  lAimediately  noticing 
this  anusual  appearance,  and  com- 
prehending the  intent,  instead  of 
beginiilng  the  part,  he  said  in  a 
voice  iBufficiently  audible  for  those 
iR^ho  were  reproving  him, '  Call  you 
this  backing  yourfriends  ?-*a  plague 
of  such  backing,  t  say/ 

**  When  he  waa  the  object  ot  the 
universal  curiosity,  aoon  afber  his 
tx>roing  out  in  London^  a  certain 
nobleman,  filled  with  that  insolence 
i^hich  rank  affd  riches,  when  not 


accompanied  by  worth,  generate  ia 
little  minds,  seeing  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
hsid  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  piptorts 
in  the  window  of  a  print  shop,  sent 
his  servant  to  desire  him  to  turn 
round  that  his  lordship  might  view 
him.  Astonishment  first,  and  then 
indignation,  filled  the  mind  of 
Cooke.  •Tell  his  lordship/  sayi 
he,  •  that  if  he  will  step  this  wsf, 
I'll  show  him  what  he  never  saw 
when  he  looked  in  hisTnlrror^tbe 
face  of  a  man.* 

*'  On  occasion  of  some  offeaos 
which  he  conceived  against  the 
people  of  Liverpool,  he  uttered  tbii 
eloquent  burst  of  invective.  '  It  if 
a  place  accursed  of  heaven,  aad  ab- 
horrent to  nature — their  weakb  is 
the  price  of  human  misery)  and 
there  is  not  a  brick  in  their lioofei 
that  is  not  cemented  with  humaa 
blood.' 

^'To  conclude.  AH  those  hi^ 
and  rare  natural  endowoieots;  which 
we  have  seen  united  in  Mr.  Cooke, 
were  obscsred  and  marred  bj  na- 
fortunate  circumstances  in  the  earif 
portion  of  his  life,  and  by  long  con- 
tiilued  habits  of  indulging  those  de- 
basing propensities,  which  those  on- 
forfunate  circumstances  bad  gene^ 
rated.  Though  his  talents  as  aa 
actor  were  obscured  and  lowered  \ff 
these  causes,  he  still  retained  enoagb 
of  the  form  impressed  by  the  '  boan- 
tiful  goddess  nature/  to  stamp  him 
in  men'a  minds  the  legitimate  soc* 
cessor  of  Garrick:  but  these  caoses 
had  made  of  him,  as  a  man,  a  torn 
of  contradictions/ not  meidyoppo- 


•"  The  anpcr  pf  grief. 

f  <«  The  rage  of  despair,  under ,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  note,  falb  m  frof^  of 
'the  stage — a  despairing  uthfaction,  with  a  proper  pause. 

t  *^  Recollection  of  his  losg,  ud  increased  deapair>  grief  and  rage  miugkd. 

§  **  Sullen  decertnlnarion. 

fl  '<  A  detpaiiing  threatening  accent. 

if.  <*  The  satisfaction  of  grief. 

^*  <(  The  maembnuice  of  all  his  former  happioets.** 

-'a  rite. 
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Iit6j  but  in  4he  extremes  of  opposi- 
tioD,  With  manners  the  most  ur- 
bane* polished,  and  refined,  and  a 
mind  delighting  in  the  society  of 
wif  and  reason,  a  large  portion  of 
hia  life  was  passed  in  the  haunts  of 
vice^  or  in  the  solitude  imposed  by 
poverty,  or  sickness,  the  consequen- 
ces of  voluntary  madness  $  and  that 
benevolence  which  opened  his  heart 
andhand,toreliere  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  was  converted  into 
the  extremes  of  anxious  parsimony, 
or   indbcriminate    profusion:     the 


latter,  as  more  congtoial  to  the 
natural  impulse,  prevailing  over  the 
former,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
common  sense  or  justice. 

"  Such  was  George.  Frederick 
Cooke  J  one  among  the  very  many* 
instances  on  record,  of  the  insuffi- 
sciency  of  talents,  and  genius,  with« 
out  the  aid  of  prudence^  to  ptecnrte 
happitiess  to  their  possessor,  or  to 
benefit  mankind ;  otherwise  than  \sf 
the  lesson  which  their  deplorable 
fiiilure  imparts  for  the  instruction  oif 
others." 


Mbmoibs  op  Gustavus  IV.  OP  Sweden,  and  of  the  Swedish 
Revolution. 

[From  Dr.  ThomsotCs  Travels  in  Sweden.] 


B' 


>EK)RE  I  went  to  Sweden  I 

was  strongly  impressed  with 

a  high  opinioa  of  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  aa 
it  had  been  drawn  with  so  much 
zeal  and  apparent  truth  in  the. 
British  newspapers.  I  disapproved 
of  the  Swedish  revolution,  and  was 
eager  to  learn  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  it  by  well  informed  people  in 
Sweden.  I  had  many  ppportunities 
of  conversing  on  the  subject  with 
people  of  all  ranks,  both  Swedes  and 
foreigners,  who  had  the  means  of 
accurate  information  on  the  subject, 
aiKl  no  motive  whatever  to  disguise 
their  real  sentiments.  I  found  every 
person  concur  in  the  same  opinion, 
while  the  picture  drawn  of  the  con- 
duct of  Gustavus  Adolpiius  was  so 
different  from  what  I  had  conceived 
fxotn  the  statements  in  the  English 
hewspapers,  that  I  was  unwilling  to 
Admit  it,  and  I  yielded  only  to  the 
evidence  of  well  authenticated  facts, 
before  1  enter  upon  an  account  of 
the  tevolution  itself,  it  will  be  propei 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  late 


king,  and  of  his  conduct  doriDg  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  which  at  last 
brought  the  country  into  such  a  silaa* 
tion,  that  nothing  but  the  i«volat|oa 
could  have  saved  Sweden  from  being 
divided  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Danes. 

*'  Gustavus  IV.  possessed  certaia 
qualities  which  gave  him  a  resenii'* 
blance  to  Charles  XII.  the  prince 
whose  conduct  he  considered  as  a 
model  for  bis  imitation.  Like 
Charles,  he  had  an  obstinacy  of 
character  so  great,  that  it  was  im-» 
possible  to  induce  him  to  altef  any 
resolution,  however  absurd  or  ri'dicu« 
lous,  which  he  had  once  formed^ 
even  though  it  Were  demonstrated 
to  him  by  the  clearest  evidence  that 
persisting  in  it  could  lead  only  to 
disaster  and  ruin.  Another  quality 
in  which  he  resembled  Charles  XII. 
was  in  his  Qipacity  of  enduring'cold, 
which  was  uncommonly  great.  He 
used  to  travel  in  the  winter  with 
only  a  slight  covering,  when  his 
xoufticrs  were  trembling  with  coW 
under  the  load  of  two  "Or  three 
"     great 
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great  coats  and  stirtouts.  But  in  all 
the  eminent  qualities  which  distin- 
guished Charles  XII.  there  was  a 
sad  faJliiig  off  in  Gustavus  IV. 
Instead  of  that  impetuous  braveiy, 
bordering  on  fool  hardiness,  which 
characterized  Charles  XII.  and  to 
which  at  last  he  fell  a  sacrifice, 
Gustavus  IV.  was  an  absolute  coward, 
and,  though  exceedingly  fond  o^  mi- 
litary glory,  too  limid  to  venture  to 
appear  at  the  bead  of  his  troops. 
Instead  of  that  comprehensiveness 
^plan,  and  that  celerity  and  steadi- 
ness of  execution,  which  distin- 
f«i§hed  Charles  XII.  and  to  whi^h 
e  owed  in  a  great  measure  bis  suc- 
'  cess;  Gustavus  IV.  never  attempted 
to  f6rm  any  plan  whatever;  and  by 
frittering  down  his  army  into  small 
detachments,  and  leaving  them 
totally  unsupported  by  each  other^ 
and  to  contend  with  forces  more 
than  double  their  own  numbers,  he 
always  rendere$l  success  impossible. 
Instead  of  defending  his  own  fron- 
tiers, he  left  them  defenceless  to  the 
invading  enemy,  while  the  whole  of 
his  attention  was  turned  to  romantic 
schemes,  altogetJ)er  beyond  the 
power  of  his  resources  to  realize. 
He  had  early  become  the  submissive 
votary  of  religion,  or  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  of  superstition,  and 
during  his  travels  in  Germany  he 

got  bold  of  a  commentary  on  the 
levelation,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of - 
Jung,  which,  though  originally  writ- 
ten in  German,  had  been  translated 
into  Swedish.  This  book  became 
the  subject  of  his  assiduous  study  ^ 
the  4»ptnions  which  it  contained 
were  implicitly  adopted,  and  regu- 
lated all  his  conduct  Jhe  second 
))east  described  iu  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  Revelation,  whose  power  was 
to  bQ  but  of  short  duration,  was  con- 
sidered by  him  as  Buonaparte  5  be- 
cause somis  commentator  had  shown 


that  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Na^ 
poleon  Buonaparte  make  out  tbe^ 
number  666,  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  beast. 

^'  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, he  ordered  the  itame  of  the 
French  emperor  in  all  the  Swedish 
newspapers  to  be  always  printed  N. 
Buonaparte,  and  as  the  real  reasoa 
of  this  whimsical  charge  was  con- 
cealed by  bis  ministers,  it  excited 
considerable  curiosity  in  the  country^ 
and  nobody  was  able  to  explain  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  He  easily 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the 
person  destined  by  heaven  to  over* 
turn  the  dominioti  of  the  beast,  ^and 
that  the  verse  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
the  Revelation,  which  is  as  follows^ 
applied  to  himself: 

** '  And  I  saw  and  behold  a  while 
horse;  ^nd  be  that  sat  on  him  had 
a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him :  and  he  went  forth  conquering 
and  tp  conquer.* 

'  *'  Gustavus  IV.  possesscxi  some 
skill  as  a  pr.ictical  painter.  At 
Gripsholm  he  drew  a  picture  of 
himself  seated  upon  a  white  horK, 
and  trampling  the  beast  under  his 
fipet.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  all  these  predictions, 
thai  he  thought  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  refuse  to  treat 
with  Buona[>arte.  No  preparations 
on  his  part  would  be  requisite  to 
enable  htm  tp  fulfil  the  intention  of 
heaven.  When  besieged  in  Stralsund 
by  a  French  army,  he  expected  the 
visible  iuterposidon  of  an  angel  in 
his  behalf.  But  when  this  angel, 
who  was  to  be  four  German  miles  in 
height,  did  not  appear,  and'  the 
French  batteries  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, he  thought  it  requisite  Xo 
attend  to  his  own  safety,  and  retreat 
to  the  Island  of  Rugen. 

''  One  of  the  greatest  £iults  of 
Gustavus  IV.  was  a  total  disregard 
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to  the  sufffringB  and  feelings  of  his 
subjects.  Ah  oppressions,  and  aH 
toils  aad  hardships  he  conceived 
them  as  bound  to  endure  without 
miirmaringy  and  scorned  to  con- 
sider them  as  crested  for  ^o  other 
purpose 'than  to  fulfil  his  sovereign 
will  and  pleasnne.  His  own  notion 
of  military  tactics,  like  that  of  some 
other  princes,  was  that  it  consisted 
in  nothing  else  than  rvgulating  the 
militaiy  uniforms:  this  was  with 
him  a  point  of  such  importance, 
that  when  the  supplementary  troops 
were  niiii«d,  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  a  year  in  aevising  the  shape 
of  their  coats,  while,  in  the  mean 
time>  the  poor  recruits  were  left  so 
entirely  without  c?ery  means  of 
.  comfort  that  many  actually  died  of 
cold  and  hunger. 

"  Let  us  now  take  a  short  view 
of  the  way  in  which  he  conducted 
thorwar  against  France,  and  after- 
wards against  Russia  and  Denmark. 
This  will  lay  open  his  conduct  as 
fara«  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
concerned,  and  shew  clearly  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve any  remnant  of  their  country. 

"  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghein,  and  the  coronation  of 
Buonaparte  as  Emperor  of  France, 
the  King  of  Sweden  returned  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  black 
Eagle  with  which  he  had  been  de- 
corated by  the  King  of  Prussia,  be- 
cause that  monarch  had  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  Napoleon,  and 
had  eyeo  bestowed  upon'  huB  the 
order  of  the  black  eagle.  This  step 
produced  a  coolness  between  these 
two  kings,  afterwards  productive  of 
the  most  disastrous  effects  during 
the  subsequent  war  in  Germany. 
M<^n while  he  had  recalled  his  am- 
t^ssador  from  Paris,  had  prohibited 
tbe. introduction  of  frcnch  news- 


papers, and  had  threatened  to  declare 
war. against  that  powerful  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  this  disposition,  he . 
very  nearly  quarrelled  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
because  the  person  sent  with  ti^e 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim 
which  liad  been  worn  by  the  em- 
peror Paul,  was  not  of  a  rank  suffi- 
ciently elevated ;  and  because  Gua- 
tavns  insisted  upon  pmnting  with  the 
Swedish  arras  that  half  of  the  bridge 
of  Aborrfors  which  was  on  the 
Russian  side.  But  this  last  quarrel 
was  fortunately  got  over,  and  Gu^ 
tavos  entered  keenly  into  the  first 
coalition  against  France  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war  b^ 
tweeu  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  King  of  Swedeti  at  the  head  of 
25,000  Swedes,  and  15,000  Russians,  ^ 
wastoattackHoUand.  Butafterasum 
of  money  had  been  given  him  by  the 
British  ministry,  Gustavus  very  near« 
ly  broke  off  from  the  coalition,  b&> 
cause  they  would  not  declare  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  • 
of  France ;  but  his  eagerness  for  war 
induced  him,  at  last,  to  wave  this 
scruple,  and  to  proceed  withoat  any 
specific  declaration. 

'^  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  about  25,000 
troops,  Swedes  and  foreigners,  en- 
camped in  Pomerania,  and  issued  a 
pompous  proclamation.  The  King 
of  Prussia  being  still  irresolute,  Gus- 
favus  sent  a  prereroptory  letter  to 
him  by  Count  Lovenhjelm,  desiring 
to  know  his  intentions,  and  inform- 
ing iiim,  that  a  Russian  and  Swedish 
army  was  going  to  take  posseMion 
ef  Hanover.  It  is  said  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  then  at 
Berlin,  had  just  induced  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  enter  into  his  views.   The 
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Brilish  and  Ratsian  ambassadori, 
afraid  that  this  letter,  if  delivered, 
might  irritate  the  King  of  Prassia, 
aod  alienate  him  froin  their  canse, 
prerailed  upon  Ct>uDt  I^ovenhjelm 
not  Co  deli?er  it,  and  the  King  of 
PnuBia  was  led  to  coaoeive  that  he 
bad  been  sent  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Coonc 
Lovenbjelm  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Bwedep,  and  urged  him  to  recal  (be 
letter,  botGustavua  wrote  back  a 
preremptorj  order  to  deliver  the 
Jettefi  and  ofaaerved,  that  be  was  not 
•  man  to  pat  upwith  a  refusal  to  re- 
ceive his  letters. 

**  The  King  of  Sweden  was  so 
mQcb  provoked  that  he  .threw  up 
the  command  of  the  Russian  troops, 
and  refused  tor  allow  any  Swedish 
troops  to  leave  Pomerania.  At  last 
the  Russian  nunister,  Alopeeus,  in 
aome  measure  pacified  him  by  re- 
ceiving the  letter,  and  promising  to 
aend  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In 
consequenoe  of  this  misundr»rstand- 
tog,  the  projected  invasion  of  Hol- 
land was  prevented,  and  an  army  of 
troops,  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  act 
against  France,  was  recalled  without 
attempting  any  thing. 

**  At  last  a  declaration  was  ob- 
tatoed  from  Prussia,  that  no  atuck 
was  intended  upon  Pomerania ;  but 
atill  the  King  of  Sweden  continued 
to  negotiate,  insbting  upon  a  decla- 
ratios,  from  that  power,  that  the 
Swedish  troops  would  not  be  molest- 
ed in  Hanover,  or  on  their  march  to 
Holland.  The  Swedish  troops  were 
then  allowed  to  approach  Luneburg ; 
the  king  regulated  their  lihe  of 
march  himself,  and  frequently  or- 
dered them  to  stop  for  the  night  in 
villages  that  did  not  exist.  No  pro- 
vinons  were  provided,  and  they  who 
were  ordered  to  form  magazines 


were  left  ignorant  where  they  %re?e 
to  be  placed ;  the  guards  and  king*f 
regiment  were  left  without  shelter 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  tn  tbe 
most  dreadful  weather. 

*'  Meanwhile,  after  the  surrenckr 
of  Mack,  the  capture  of  Vtenoa;  and 
the  battle  of  Aasterlitz,  the  Swe^sh 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into 
Hanover.  They  took  poasemon  cl 
Harburg,  and  attempted  the  most 
iniquitous  exactions,  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce.  Tbe 
Emperor  of  Austtia  had  been  fotocd 
to  accede  to  a  treaty  dictated  by 
Buonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  retired  xH  disgust  to 
Petersburgh.  The  situation  of  tbe 
Swedes  b«:aroe  critical.  Loins  Buo- 
naparte menaeed  them  in  fmot, 
while  Augereau  and  Baraguayd*Hil- 
Hers  threatened  their  rear.  Thos 
situated,  Gustavus  offered  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  Rossian  troops, 
but  was  informed  that  it  Lad  already 
been  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  expressed  his  determioa- 
tion  to  occupy  Hanover,  and  protect 
tbe  north  of  Germany  from  the  war. 

«<  The  British  tnwps,  who  bad 
never  lost  sight  of  their  transports, 
returned  home  $  and  the  British  mi- 
nistry iutimated  to  Gustavus  that 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  protect 
.Hanover  was  superfluous 5  but  his 
enmity  to  Prussia  mduced  him  to 
remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
He  insisted  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  should  officially  desire  him 
to  retreat  J  but  was  informed  that 
such  a  step  would  be  autfaoriziog 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  occupy  Ha- 
nover. The  Prussians  continued  to 
advance :  Gustavus  prudently  redrr^^ 
himself,  but  left  Count  Lovenhjelm 
with  1800  men,  and  peremptory 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  Jhusoans  if 
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th6f  attempted  to  cross  the  EFbe. 
A  long  negociatioD  took  place  witti 
th^  British  ministry  which  it  h  need- 
less to  detail:  mean  while  the 
Swedisli  troops  were  all  withdrawn 
except  about  30a  $  the  Prussian 
alfiance  with  France  became  pab- 
licklj  known ;  the;  troops  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  advanced,  refused  to 
£re  upon  the  Swedes^  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  them  to  retire^  and  when 
the  Swedish  soldiers  fired,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight,  the  Prussian  officers 
declared  that  there  was  no  wis& 
whatever  of  entering  into  hostilities 
with  Sweden.  Gustavns  immediate- 
ly blockaded  the  Prussian  ports,  and 
ordered  the  towns  upon  the  coast  to 
be  bombarded,  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  for  their  security.  This  ex- 
traordinary step  was  persisted  in 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
notwithstanding  the  risk  of  the  loss 
of  Pomeraniaj  till  at  last  the  King 
of  Prussia^  who  was  now  preparing 
for  the  iirip^'nding  conflict  with 
France,  agreed  to  evacuate  Laiier- 
bourg.  The  Swedish  troops  took 
possession  of  that  dukedom,  and  soon 
after  Count  Lovenbjelm  occupied 
Kafzcburg. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  was  now 
too  far  advanced  in  his  unfortunate 
and  fatal  quarrel  with  France,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  petty  efforts  of 
the  fcing  of  Sweden.  During  the 
short  but  decisive  war  between  Na- 
poleon, and  Prussia  and  Russia, 
nothing  short  of  infatuation  can  ac- 
tctmt  for  th6  conduct  of  Gustavqs. 
He  was  urged  repeatedly  by  the 
French  to  make  peace,  arid  offered 
his  own  terms.  How  far  the  French 
^'er6  sincere  in  these  oflters  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Kinc  of 
Sweden  had  entered  zealously  ^uto 
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the  new  sysferti  which  Buotiipaits 
established  immedhitely  after  thd 
conquest  of  Prussia,  and  had  ex* 
eluded  all  British  vessels  from  hit 
hsirbbdrs,  in  that  case  Buoaaporn) 
would  have  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  territories,  and  he  Would  }ayti 
avoided  the  Russian  and  Dani^ 
war.  The  consequence  would  havd 
been  tliat  the  Baltic  would  have 
been  more  completely  shut  ^gains^ 
British  commerce,  dnd  Rusda  wooI4 
have  been  obliged  to  alter  hcf  po-i 
litics  at  a  more  edrly  period  than  iM 
has  done.  She  tpight  havB  cvetf 
made  comndon  cause  With  Austria 
in  the  late  short  and  disastrdfis  wai^ 
which  that  power  carried  an  against 
!^rance.  It  was  probably  for^tinatfc  ftrf 
Europe  that  this  did  not  happen.  Sd 
miserably  ppor  wa$  the  condnct  d 
Austria,  such  a  want  of  abififjetf/ 
firmness,  and  patriotistri  was  diff- 
plaved  by  the  Emperor  of  Auitril 
ana  his  family,  that  no  assistanei 
either  from  Rus^a  or  Britain  wpnH 
have  been  of  the  least  avail.  Tbi 
kte  invasion  of  Rnssia,  and  the  \bii 
of  thi-ee  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men  was  a  greater  blow  to  Boonil^?; 
parte  than  could  have  been  infiicte^ 
by  any  two  of  the  continent^  • 
powers  united  against  France. 

/'  During  the  whole  of  the  Pruif- 
sian  war  the  Swedes  remained  qiiiet; 
in  Pomerariia,  in  consequence  of  au 
armistice  with  the  Freirch  arnoy  in 
that  district.  But  as  soon  as  th4 
peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  th|! 
King  of  Sweden  declared  the  grmisr 
tice  at  an  end,  and  refused  either  to 
renew  it,  or  enter  into  any  uf  goji^tioa 
with  the  Emperor  of  France,  Thi 
Swedish  troops,  amouiiting  to  a  fevf 
thousand  men,  were  speedily  driveii 
into  Stralsund,  and  tbactown,  wWcli 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  was  opt 
capable  of  making;  much'  defenc^  ' 
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against  t  betiq;iog  enemj.  Bat  the 
kiqg*  rdjmg  opon  asfbtance  from 
heavtn,  reftued  dtber  to  give  it  up, 
pr  to  make  any  preparatioos  to  de- 
fend it.  But  wheo  the  French  ad- 
Tanced,  and  began  to  throw  op 
batteries,  be  prudently  withdrew  to 
Rogen,  and  soon  after  the  town  was 
abondoned  to  the  enemy. 

'<  About  8,000  British  troops  were 
lying  in  Bugen,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Catbcart,  The  British  mi- 
nistry formed  the  project  of  set^ng 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  and 
aent  a  sufficient  fleet  and  army  iox 
that  purpose  into  the  Baltic.  .  The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  he  was  ordered 
in  consequence  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Rogeo,  and  knd  them 
In  the  island  of  Zeahnd.  This 
order  bdog  communicated  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  not  only  refused 
to  allow  them  to  go;  but  though 
be  had  only  800  Swedes  at  most» 
threatened  to  throw  the  whole  Bri* 
tish  army  into  prison.  At  last  he 
was  pacified,  the  British  trocps  were 
carried  to  Zealand,  and  the  result 
of  the  expedition  is  sufficiently 
known*  The  King  of  Sweden  with- 
drew to  Soonia)  and  the  island  of 
Bngen,  not  being  capable  of  de* 
ftnoe,  was  speedily  evacuated  by  the 
Sweetish  troops. 

**  It  was  firmly  believed  by  all 
^Ihe  Swedish  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  convened  on.  the  subiect,  that  at 
the  meeting  at  Erforth,  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  had  been  agraed  upon  that 
Sweden  should  be  divide  between 
Russia  and  Demnark,  and  that  the 
river  Motalaand  ridge  of  moci^^ios 
that  roos  north  from  it,  should  be 
,  the  boundary  between  these  two 
kingdoms.  Be  this  as  it  ma^,  thbre 
can  be  no  4oubt  that  at  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  it  had  been  agreed  upon  to 


force  Sweden  to  accede  to  what 
^naparte  chose  to  call  the  cooti* 
neotal  system.  Russia  speedily  an- 
nounced this  resolutioi)  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  liiged  him  to  unite 
with  Russia  and  Denmark,  in  'an 
armed  .neutrality,  similar  to  that  of 
1780  and  1800.  This  Gustavua 
had  peremptorily  refused.  He  roust 
have  been  aware  therefore,  from  the 
beginning,  of  an  impending  war 
with  Russia  and  Denmark;  yet  do 
preparations  were  made  to  reost  the 
threatened  invaMon.  Unless  we 
consider  a  treaty  with  Great  Rritaio, 
and  a  subsidy  firom  that  power  of 
1,200,000/.  annually  as  a  prepara* 
tion. 

**  The  war  lasted  Uttie  more  than 
a  tear,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
digious disparitjr  of  force,  if  we  con- 
sider the  situation  of  Swulen,  the 
xcal  of  her  population,  and  the  great 
number  of  troops  she  had  on  foot, 
not  fewer  than  100,000  men^  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  cooi- 
roon  prudence^  and  with  the  assist- 
ance which  Uiey  would  have  re* 
ceived  from.  Great  Britain,  the^ 
might  have  been  able  victoriiMisly  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  and  maintiun  the 
Integrity  of  the  Swedish  dominioDs- 
But  the  conduct  of  the  King  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  prudence  and  common 
sense,  and  made  it  impossible  either 
for  his  generals  or  ministers  Co 
be  of  the  least  service  to  their 
country. 

"  Tbe  Russians  invaded  Finland 
on  the  nth  of  January  1806,  with 
anarmvof^bout30,000,men.  Hie 
Swedish  troops  in  that  country 
amounted  to  9540  men,  GlQl  of 
whom  were  posted  in  the  north,  and 
3%7Q  in  tbe  south.  Besides  this, 
Sveaborg,  a  very  strong  fi>rtress, 
built  upon  several  blands,  on  the 
south  coast  ofPinlapd,  had  a  gar- 
rison of  ($000  men.  The  smal\  band 
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of  Swedish  troops  near  the  southern 
frontier,  under  the  command  of , 
Lieutenant-General  Von  Klercker, 
retired  before  tbeenemy,  after  mak- 
ing a  gallant,  and  spirited  resistance. 
The  object  was  to  make  good  their 
retreat  into  East  Bothnia,  in  order 
to  join  the  Finnish  militia,  and  the 
army  of  the  north.  Greneral  Count 
Cronstedt,  who  retreated  by  another 
road,  succeeded  in  his  object,  in 
spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy,  and  joined  the  main  army 
with  little  loss.  Field  Marshal  Count 
Klinspor  took  the  command  of  the 
division  led  by  Von  Klercber,  at 
Tavastehus.    It  was  repeatedly  at- 

.  tacked  by  the  Russians,  particularly 
at  Pyhajocki  and  Sikajocki.  In  the 
last  of  these.  General 'Adlercreutz 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Finns  3  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  Russians,  took  several  hundred 
prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
retreat.  No  immediate  attempt 
however  was  made  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  either  to  reinforce  his  small 
army  in  Finland,  or  to  concentrate 
his  troops  for  the  defence  of  bis 
kingdom.  , 

"  B^t  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
Invasion  of  Finland  by  the  Russians 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  be  immediately  Ordered  Mr. 
Alopaeos,  the  Russian  minister,  to  be 
confined  to  his  bouse,  bis  papers  to 
be  sdzed,  and  informatiqn  to  be 
given  to  him,  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  diplomatic  character.  Tbe  go- 
vernor of  Gotteiiburg  was  ordered 
to  seize  the  papers  of  the  Russian 
Consul^  and  to  con£re  him  to  his 
bouse.  A  courier  sent  from  Russia 
to  the  Rnsiian  ambassador  at  Stock- 
holm was.  arrested,   and    his   dis* 

'  patchag  puUifthed.  Next  day,  a  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  Mtt  of  Den- 
mark was  •  rtGcived.    The  Danish 


ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  tht 
kingdom,  and  the  hoar  of  his  depar- 
ture fixed,  and  these  orders  were 
conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  a  mi* 
lit^ry  officer,  /    .    . 

*'  Meanwhile  the  whole  of  South 
Finland  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians; the  important  fortress  of  Svea- 
borg  was  shamefully  given  up  l>y  the 
treachery  of  VIce-Admiral  Cron- 
stedt;  and  the  islands  of  Olatid, 
which  were  not  defended  by  any 
military  force,'  were  occupied  with- 
out opposition  by  a  detacbmeiit  of 
Russians.'  As  the  season  advanced, 
when  the  ice  round  these  islands 
began  to  break  up,  and  .all  commu^ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent was  interrupted;  the  inhabit- 
ants rose  upon  the  small  Rnssian 
force  left  to  protect  their  conquest, 
and  made'  them  prisoners  of  war. 
Thus  these  islands  were  recovered 
without  difficulty^,  and  the  same 
thing  happened  to  some  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  lauded  in  the 
island  of  Gothland^  and  taken  pos-^ 
session  of  it. 

"  But  Gustavus  was  now  intent 
upon  the  conquest  of  Norway,  and 
of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic, 
and  therefore  gave  himself  little  con- 
cern about  what  took  place  in  Fin- 
land..  The  Swedish  army  on  the 
western  frontier,  amounting  to  about 
12,500  men,  were  ordered  to  enter 
Norway  in  two  bodies,  and  they 
were  spread  over  so  great  an  extent 
of  country,  as  to  form  a  very  weak 
and  inefficient  line.  They  gained 
some  advantages  at  first,  but  being 
left  totally  unsupported,  and  ev^ 
without  a  supply  of  provvnons,  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  into 
their  own  country,  and  take  up  a 
defensive  position.  Crustavus  bad 
already  altered  the  whole  of  his 
plans,  and  had  determined,  with  the 
assbtajDce  of  a  body  of  British  troops^ 
F%  to 
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to  invad«  and  conquer  tbe  island  of 
Zealand. 

''  He  had  from  tbe  commence- 
mentof  the  Var  solicited  an  increase 
of  the  subsidy  from  Britain,  and  a 
body  of  troops  to  enable  bim  to  op- 
pose  his  enemies  wirii  more  efficacy. 
Tbe  Swedish  ambassador  at  London, 
aware  of  ilie  desperate  state  of  his 
country,  had  prevailed  upon  tbe 
Britiah  ministry  to  send  10,000  men 
to  GottenbOrg,  under  tbe  qommand 
of  Sir  J^obn  Moore,  pledging  him* 
self  that  they  would  be  immediately 
landed  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
attention  at  Gottenburg,  till  a  plan 
for  their  ftiture  services  shodd  be 
concerted  between  the  King  of  Swe- 
den and  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  sent. under 
the  following  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  English  ministry:  that  the - 
troops  shodd  be  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  their  own  general, 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
march  to  any  great  distance  from 
their  transports  and  vessels  of  war, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  the  power 
af  the  Bniish  ministry  lo  recall  them 
whenever  their  services  should  be 
requisite  in  any  other  quarter*  When' 
tbe  Ikitish  troops  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burg,  the  King  of  Sweden  prohibited 
them  from  landing;  and  when  he 
was  appHed  to  for  the  purpose  by 
the  British  ambassador,  he  answered 
that  he.  considered  tl»s  application 
as  an  intuit,  and  expected  therelbre 
that  it  nevtr  would  be  repeated.  Sir 
John  Moore  came  to  Stockholm  to 
form  a  totan  of  operations  with  the 
King..  The  first  pffq>osal  of  Guslar 
vua  was>  that  the  British  troops 
should  unite  with  a  Swedtsb  awiy« 
and  invsde  the  island  of  Zeakuid« 
Sir  Jobn  Moore  answered^  that  he 
was  expiesslf  pfohibked  by  hi»  in* 
strudiosis  fbooa  joining  id  any  snch 
scheme*    Thia  sefianl  greiitiy  hnrt*'^ 


tated  the  King,  as  il  thwarted  bia 
favourite  prefect,  from  which  bi« 
ministers  and  geoeiala  bad  io  veiA 
attempted  to  divert  him,  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  nor  provided  with  a 
suiBcient  quantity  of  troops^  or  war- 
lilie  engines^  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  with  aay  chanoe  of  suo-» 
ceast 

**  His  neit  proposal  was  that  the* 
British  troops  should  hmd  in  tba 
neighbonrbood  of  Petersbnrgh,  tn 
order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  tbe  Swedish  army  io  Finbod.- 
Sir  John  Moore  dedined  this  plan, 
observing  that  it  was  very  well  oon-i 
ceivcd  it'  the  object  of  the  King  was- 
to  give  the  Russians  some  thoosand 
British  prisoiiers  of  war  j  but  tbatr 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Petersbuigb 
was  at  too  great  a  dxstaooe  to  be  of 
any  service  as  a  diversion  to  the 
Finnish,  army. 

"  Driven  Iran  tbeaetwo  objectB,^ 
the  King  of  Sweden  again  taroed 
his  attention  to  Norway,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Britisb  troops  in  con- 
jn notion  with  the  Swedes  sbeuld 
make  a  new  invasion  of  that  country. 
Sir  John  Moore  replied,  that  %be 
British  troops  bad  been  already  con- 
fined for  two  raontlia  oe  board  their 
transports^  grsac^  to  the  injury^  of' 
the  health  both  of  the  men  and 
horses ;  that  it  would  be  the  begin- 
ntng  of  August  b^ace  tiie  Swec^'.ib 
tPoops  could  b6  ready,  to  take  the 
field,  a  period  mnch  too.long;  to  con- 
tinue oa  board  tbe  vesseks.  On 
that  account,  since  the  King  eii 
Sweden  bad  naiannediateocoasian 
fi>r  the  British  troopa,  he  waa  do- 
termineiin  oliedisooeto  tiie  ocderaof 
hie  own  guvcrmnenf ,  tofclam  Aoosei 
xbe  King  ur|pod  bim  te'  remain  at 
Cbttenburg,  at  leaat  till  new  die* 
paScheaafritNod  ih»i»  tbe  Biitisb  ge« 
vecnment.  Sir  Jebn-Mdan  atfini 
itedtetbia^  butiKbmhtwmm 
I  home^^ 
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konie»  and  considered  the  prden  of 
the  Bi^liflh  miDistry  which  he  had 
TcoBi  v«d,  he  conceived  himself  bound 
£o  tt/coxn  home  directly  without 
waiting  -for  any  farther  orders^  un^ 
ieu  the  British  troops  wore  immc* 
diately  permitted  tojand.  He  wrote 
a  note  to  that  efiect  to  Mr.  Thorn* 
ton,  the  British  ambassador  at  Stock- 
Mffl;  who  laid  it  before  the  King. 
Oostavos  was  incensed,  and  without 
farther  ceremony  ordered  Sir  John 
Afoore  to  be  confined  to  his  house. 
Strong  remonstrances  on  the  absur- 
dity nod  danger  of  this  step  were 
made  by  Mr.  Thornton  ;  bat  with- 
4>at  e£fect.  At  .last  Sir  John  Moore 
made  his  escape  to  Grotteuburg^  and 
tiie  British  troops  returned  home  to 
England. 

'<  All  this  while  Finland  and  the 
Swedish  army  in  that  country  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  while 
15,000  Swedish  troops  lay  in  Sconia 
fiecanse  the  king  had  again  resumed 
the  project  of  invading  Zealand. 
With  this  small  army  lie  proposed 
to  beatege  Copenhagen,  and  conquer 
SSealand :  the  proposal  was  referred 
to  a  commit tre,  who'  pronounced  it 
akogetfaer  impracticable.  Supposing 
St  even  possible  for  this  little  army 
to  take  Copenhagen,  it  was  clear 
that  they  could  not  keep  it, 
ixcause  the  Danes  had  it  in 
their  power  immediately  to  besiege 
them  with  a  much  greater  army. 
Custavus  sailed  for  Oland,  and  after 
^srriting  some  ridiculous  letters  to  the 
Bdssian  general,  and  sailing  about 
§x  weeks  in  quest  of  the  Swedish 
galleys,  £e  at  last '  established  his 
hend  quarters  lit  Grelsby.  Mr. 
Thornton  had  recommended  open- 
ing'a  negotiation  with  the  Russians 
and  Danes;  but  Giistavus  treated 
the  proposal  as  ah  insult,  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Thornton,  and  insisted 
•poo  im  recai^  t  deaasd  which  was 


ioon  after  complied  with  1^  the 
British  ministry. 

**  liho  army  in Northr Finland  had 
all  this  time  been  left  to  itnelif,  yet 
it  had  begun  to  oblige  the  Russians 
to  retire ;  and  bad  it  been  properly 
reinforced,  tberie  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Finland  might  have  been  re- 
covered.    Two    expeditions    were 
indeed  sent  out  by  the  King  for  the 
recovery  of  South  Finland,  consist- 
ing each  of  a  few  hundred  men  ^ 
one  to  land  at  Obo,  the  other  at 
VasB^  but  they  were  too  insignifi- 
cant to  accomplish  any  thing,  and 
served  only  to  diminish  the  strength 
oi  the  Swedish  army.    Early  in  the 
summer  (he  Russians  in  North  Fin- 
land, who  liad  been  much  weaken « 
cd  by  their  winter  campaign,  were 
not  able  to  stand    their    ground 
before  the  Swedish  army,  which, 
including     the    Finnish     militia, 
amounted    to  about   13/XX>  men. 
The  Swedes  recovered  a  considera- 
ble space  of  ground,  and  conducted 
tl)eniselves  with  the  iitmost  gallan- 
try and  skill;   but  theywere  left 
totally  unsupported,   and    by  the 
month  of  September,  were  reduced 
by  continual  fighting  to  about  6000 
men.   All  the  losses  of  the  Bussiaiia 
had  been  supplied,  and  they  \^ere 
now  stronger  than  whan  they  first 
entered  the  country.    Some  trifiing 
expeditions  were  indeed  sent  to  assiit 
the  Swedes;    but  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  King,  they  were  obliged 
-to  land  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  to 
fight  their  way  through  so  grieat  a 
space,    that    they  were    destroyed 
piecemeal  without  being  of  the  least 
service  to  the  common    cause  of 
Sveden.    Baron  Vegesack,  indeed, 
at  il>e  head  of  six  battalions,  by  dis- 
obeying the  king*s  commands  and 
landing  at  Christinestadt  instead  of 
Bjornehor^t,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  northern  army>  when  it  was 
/  driven 
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driven  almost  to  the  polar  drde,  and 
quite  unable  to  oppose  the  Russians* 
.TbeKiog  upon  this  occasion  express- 
ed thi;  greatest  displeasure  that  his 
orders  bad  not  bei^p  exactly  obeyed, 

\  though  it  w^s  demonstrated  to  him» 
that  if  the  troops  had  landed  at 
Bjomebourg  not  one  of  them  could 
have  ebcaped  the  Russisn  trOops. 

''  S^iUtU  Finland^  which  was 
already  lost,  and  covered  with 
Russian  tf  oops>  was  more  an  object 
of  consideration  wiih  him.    He  sent 

^  a  standard  betirer  to  Obo  to  collect 
informalion  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country :  this  roan  brought  back 
intelligence  tiiat  13,(XX)  peasanU 
were  ready  tq  rise  in  arms  against  the 
Russians.  He  sent  back  this  man 
and  one  of  his  life  guards  to  take 
the  command  of  this  supposed  army 
of  peasants;  2600  trpops  were  to 
^  sent  at  the  same  time  under  the 
command  of  Count  Lantingshausen. 
"[fhese  troops  were  supplied  with 
only  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges 
apiece:  and  thongh  the  genial 
remonstrated  on  the  insufficiency 
of  such  a  nq)ply,  whi<:h  would  be 
exhausted  immediately,  b§  eould' 
procure  no  mofe.  This  litiie>  army 
was  ordered  to  land  at  Lokalax,  take 
Oi>o,  and  then  to  join  General  Vege- 
aack*s  corps.  After  various  delays, 
this  small  body  of  men^  landed  at 
Varani»>  and  took  possession  of  a 
strong  fort  about  four  miles  from 
the  place  of  debarkation.  They  were 
immediately  attacked  by  the  Rus- 
^ns,  who  were  repulsed ;  but  the 
Swedish  aaununition  being  speedljj; 
expended,  while  the  number  of  their 
enemies  had  increased,  they  wer^ 
obliged  to  return  to  their  trans- 
ports, which  they  ejected  without 

l0S8«      - 

**  An  army  of  .6000  men  was 
collected  at  Gefie,  and  Ordered  to 
sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  Olandj 


Sphere  they  would  find  ships  tb^k 
would  make  them  acquainted  witii 
their  destination.  They  did  so,  bat 
found  no  vessels  at  the  appointad 
place.  The  orders  given  to  the 
di^rent  commanders  were  indon- 
sistent  and  contradictory,  so  that 
they  had  no  means  of  divining 
the  object  of  their  expedition.  A 
storm  arose  and  scattered  tbetsaosT 
ports ;  some  were[wrecked,  and  soine 
totally  lost.  Meanwhile  two  seta 
of  orders  bad  t>een  issued  by  the 
king;  one  ordering  them  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 
Oae  battalion  and  two  companies  of 
ColonelSkjoldebrand*sbrigade  meet* 
ing  at  sea  with  the  vessels  canyiog 
the  first  orders,  joined  the  army  in 
the  north)  but  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  confusion,  arising  firona 
the  want  of  provisions  and  resonroea 
of  every  kind.  Most  of  them  pe^ 
rished  in  these  di)eary  legions,  not 
more  than  go  returning  again  to 
Sweden. 

*'  1  shall  pass  by  several  other  ex- 
peditions to  Finland,  undertaken 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  ail  of 
them  sinall,  and  all  of  them  as  in- 
judiciously contrived  as  possible. 
Had  the  object  of  Gustavus  been 
the  loss  of  Finland,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Swedish  army, 
he  could  have  taken  no  steps 
better  calculated  to  accomplish 
them.  No  valour  on. the  part  of 
the  Swedish  troops,  no  skill  on  the 
part  of  thtir  comraandeis,  could  be 
6f  any  avail :  because,  by  the  con- 
summate folly  of  the  King,  thry 
were  exposed  every  where  to  tcu 
times  tbeir  number  of  Russian 
troops,  without  any  of  the  requisites 
which  constitute  an  army-,  and 
every  expedition  was  left  to  its  fate 
without -inquiry,  and  without  re- 
luctance. The  Swedes  are  onani- 
mposly  of  opinion  that  Finland  wf  a 
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lost,  and  their  army  ruined^  bj  the 
extreme  folly  and  incapacity  of  thq 
King;  that  the  retource&  of  the 
coQotty  were  quite  sufficient  to 
have  defended  it;  and  that  the 
Swedish  armir^  had  it  been  judi- 
ciously  placed^  would  have  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  the  efforts  of  their  ene- 
mies,  at  least  for  several  years. 
But  Gostavns  was  dreaming  of  con- 
quests, and  his  eager  desire  to  copy 
afier  the  example  of  Charles  XII. 
could  ill  brook  the  id^  of  defence, 
to  which,  in  his  circumstances,  any 
King  of  common  sense  would  have 
restricted  himself  Of  all  the  race 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  he  was  by  far 
the  weakest  that  had  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  Sweden,whilst  his  pas- 
sion for  war,  and  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  his 
own  abilities  and  qualifications,  made 
him  the  most  injurious  to  his 
country  of  any  prince  ^hat  Sweden 
had  ever  obeyed. 

"  I  am  conscious  that  this  picture 
of  the  conduct  andcapacity  of  Gusta- 
vus IV.  is  very  different  from  what  is 
generally  entertained  in  this  country. 
It  is  very  different  from  what  has 
been  uniformly  inculcated  in  all  our 
newspapers,  and'  indeed,  as  different 
as  passible  from  the  opinion  which 
I  myself  entertained  before  I  went 
to  Sweden.  But  it  is  an  opinion 
which  must  be  adopted  by  every 
person  who  will  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  &cts  which  tooH 
place  in  Sweden  during  his  rdgn. 
I  have  already  stated  a  considerable 
number  of  these;  but  more  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture. 

•'  In  consequence  of  the  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Thornton,  the  British 
toibstssador,  and  Onstavus,  that 
gentleman  had  been  recalled  by  the 
British  government,  and  Mr.  Meny 
sent  Out  in  his  place.  In  his  first 
Conversation  with  the  King  of  Swe- 


den, that  inonarch,  whose  finances' 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state, 
imperiously  demanded  an  Increase 
of  the  subsidy  advanced  to  him  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  inmiedlate 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
answer  his  exigencies.  Mr.  Merry 
informed  him  that  he  had  no  powers^ 
to  eliter  upon  any  such  negotiation;' 
but  to  prevent  an  immediate  quarrel 
between  the  two  countries,  -he 
allowed  him  to  draw  bills  for 
300,000/.  without  any  orders  firom 
his  own  government.  These  billf 
were  returned  dishonoured  by  the 
British  ministry,  and  a  note  waw 
written  at  the  same  time,  advising 
Gustavus  to  make  peace  with  the 
belligerent  powers,  assuring  him 
that  the  British  ministry  would  with 
pleasure  release  him  from  his  en* 
gagements,  and  keep  up  the  usual 
communications  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  even  supposing  him  to 
make' peace  with  Prance  and  Bossia* 
Gustavus  was  indignant  at  this  note. 
He  again  declar^  his  unalterable 
resolution  never  to  make  peace' 
with  Buonaparte  or  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  He  immediately  ordercMl 
an  embai^  on  the  British  mer- 
chant ships  at  Gottenburg,  com- 
manded that  pilots  should  be  re- 
fused to  the  British  ships  of  war, 
and  that  if  they  attempted  to  sail- 
without  pilots  they  should  be  treated 
as  epemies.  He  wrbte  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, informing  bini  that  he  was 
alre<ndy  at  war  with  England,  and 
requesting  an  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  But  before  this  letter  was 
sent  off  he  received  information  that 
the  Dapes  had  circulated  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  in  Sconia. 
He  immediately  tore  his  letter  in 
pieces,  recalled  the  embargo  of  the 
British  vessels^  and  entered  into  a 
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tfim  tr^ty  with  the  British  jminis^ 
ter, 

^ '  *'  The  crisis  of  Sweden  was  now 
at  hand.  Tfie  Swedish  army  in 
^inland  bad  been  driven  out  of  the 
Country  and  nearly  annihilated.  The 
lurmy  of  .the  West  had^Been  equally 
unsuccessAil  in  Norway^  and  the 
NQrwdjgians  had  actually  invaded 
S\f ed^n.  The  Swedish  suppleroen- 
t«ry  array  of  ZOJOfX)  men  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  partly  by  want  of 
(£}th|ng  and  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
apd  partly  by  being  sent  upon  ser- 
vijces  quite  unsuitable  to  the  tender 
a^^e  of  the  troops,  who  were  mostly 
bpys  not  more  than  ]  9  years  pf  age. 
^he  tcc93ury  was  absplutely  ex- 
hausted, sind  the  Violent  taxes  to 
which  the  kfng  had  recourse  were 
$p  ^c^nnical  and  unjust  that  they 
could  not  be  levied.  The  whole 
inopey  remaining  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  I  had  been  credibly  informed^ 
did  not  exceed  2,0ppZ.  sterling. 
IVIcanwhlld    &jur    separate    armies 

r\  prep4nt)g  to  invade  the  king- 
on  every  side.  Two  Russian 
armies  were  ready  to  march ;  the 
one  from  Obo  ov^r  the  Jce  was  des- 
tined to  take  pos^e^ion  of  Stock- 
holm, an  open  town^  and  incapable 
of  any  defence  j  the  other  was  to 
proceed  from  the  north  ^nd  fall 
down  upon  Delcx:arlia  and  ^erike. 
^  French  and  Danish  army  in  con-; 
junction  were  to  cross  the  Spun(l 
upon  the  ice.  But  they  were  for- 
tunately prevented  by  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  aiid  the  ap- 
j^ar^nce  of  some  British  ships  of 
tf  ar.  Finally,  the  Norwegian  army, 
under  the  cbnuiiand  of  Prince  4u- 
gustenburg,  was  to  take  possession 
of  Wetmcl^nd  and  West  Gothland. 
Siich  t^as  the  weakened  state  of  the 
Swedis)^  army,  which  in  one  year 
Had  been  reduced  from  about 
lep,000  meti  tq  a  comp^r^ivel/ 


spall  number ;  su^ch  the  discotiteiit 
both  of  the  oHicers  and  men ;  such 
the  w«int  of  provisions  and  ammq- 
nition,  that  w.ry  little  resistance 
could  have  been  opposed,  and  Swe< 
den  must  infallibly  have  been  over- 
run and  divided.  In  this  dreadful 
dilemma,  when  tio  hope  was  leftj 
the  country  was  ^aved  by  an  am  fore- 
seen revelation,  which  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  the  uaworthy  hands  of 
Gustavus,  and  saved  the  country 
firom  partition  by  a  speedy  and  ne- 
cessary peace.  I  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  revolution,  with  as 
much  precision  as  my  in  formation 
on  the  subject  will  permit.— 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  ic| 
the  British  codstitutlon  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects  and  country; 
and  that  whenever  his  conduct  be- 
comes '  unequivocally  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  his  people,  r^ 
sistance  becomes  not  only  innoceoc 
but  ah  indispensable  duty.  It  wps 
by  this  maxim  that  the  revolotiod 
of  l6S8  was  justified,  which  hurled 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts  from  the 
throne,  and  introduced  a  new  an4 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Never  did  a 
greater  necessity  f!>r  a  revolatlou 
exist  in  any  country  than  it  did  i^ 
Sweden  in  the  beginning  of  tbA 
year  I6O9.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  the  most  deplorable 
state^  the  army  w^  harassed  and 
cut  up  hi  detail,  as  if  it  had  bc^m 
the  professed  object  of  the  kiqg  Ip 
annihilate  it.  Thcee  powerf'al  na* 
tlons  were  prepanrlg  to  invade  and 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Sweden 
ati^ong  them.  Gustavus  had  quar- 
relied  with  bis  only  ally,  and  obsSi* 
nately  refused  to  listen  to  any  term4 
of  p^ce  with  France  and  Rosua; 
though  it  was  dc^monstrated  tb^ 
auch  a  peace  was  ^essentially  neces* 
K17  fior  the  iQtercsts  of  Ips  country, 

and 
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fOd  that  perseverance  in  the  war 
could  le«id  to  notbiog  pise  ib^o  com- 
plete ruin. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  pres3  bad 
)>eeo  totally  aqpihilated  in  Sweden, 
8Q  that  the  people  in  consequence 
"were    but   imperfectly  9cquainte4 
with  the  state  of  Europe.  The  King 
had  all  along  been  very  popolar  with 
the  people,  who,  ignorant  of  his  real 
cbar^cter^  ascribed  all  bis  errors  in 
Oermany  to  the  want  o£  capacity  of 
his    ministers.    Even    the    com- 
mencement   of   the    Russian    and 
Danish  war  did  not  alter  their  sen- 
'  timents,  and,  the  losses  sustained  in 
iHnland  served  only  to  irritate  the 
rninds  of  the  people.     Popular  en- 
thusiasm was  raised  to  the  highest 
pl:ch,  and  the  tnost  glorious  results 
vould  have  taken  place  had  the 
throne  been  filled  b^  a  prince  who 
understood   how  to'  profit  by  the 
disposition  of  his  subjects.    But  the 
management  of  the  war  in  the  ^m- 
rn^r  and  autumn  of  1608  opened 
the    eyes    of   the  whole  Swedi^ 
nation.    The  array  were  di^ustcd 
with  a  prince  who  expected  from 
them  impossibilities,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  their  lives  or  their  com- 
forts, and  who  i;efused  to  share  the 
toils  and  hardships  to  which  he  ex- 
posed them.    The  barbarous  treat- 
i?iept  and  cruel  fate  of  the  supple- 
rnentary  army  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  all  rankd)  and  raised  a  corre-* 
spondiug  abhorrence  at  the  unfeel- 
ing mind  of  its  author.    The  de- 
plorable state  of  the  finances,  the 
detq^mi nation  of  the  king  never  to 
make  peace,  and  the  abs\ird  plans 
v^hich  he  had  projected  for  the  next 
campaign,  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
^vcry  thinking  man  the  opccssity  of 
taking  somi^  immediate  step  to  save 
their  tottering  countr}'. 

'*  It  was  imppssible  to  obtain  in 
§wede.n  any  «ery  satisfactory  ac- 


count of  the  origin  of  thp  ooQS|uracj. 
Every  body  asserted  that  the  Du^s 
of  Sudernsapia  waf  altogetbei  unac- 
Quainted  with  it.  This  is  possible, 
though  from  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  that  prince  I  cap  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  this  was  thp 
case.  The  two  gentlemen* .  from 
whom  my  principal  information  was 
obtaiaed,  were  neither  of  them 
actors  in  the  conspiracy;  thoueb 
they  took  a  very  active  part  in  tM 
framing  of  the  new  constitution* 
and  one  of  them  indeed  was  for  a 
shqrt  time  a  secretary  of  state,  I 
pust  satisfy  myself  with  givin£  the 
particulars,  suci^  as  I  learne4  tnem, 
without  being  able  to  thj:ow  much 
new  light  either  upon  th^  origm*  or 
the  names  of  the  original  conspi<* 
rators.  But  ihe  conspiracy  appear!  ' 
to  me  to  have  originated  in  the 
army,  and  tp  have  been  very  gene* 
ral  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
actors  in  it  were  all  officers  in  the 
army,  and  even  some  battalieoa  of 
common  soldiers  were  let  into  the 
secret. 

"  Vaqous  projects  and  con^nlta^ 
tions  about  a  revolution  took  plac^ 
at  different  time^  and  were  so  pub* 
licly  talked  of,  that  if  the  govera^ 
ment  of  Gustavus  had  possessed  thfi 
least  vigilance,  the  whole  prqiept 
must  have  been  discovered,  Dif- 
ferent schemes  were  proposed  and 
abandoned  in  succession,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  conspirators  began  to 
qool.  At  this  time  ^n  oiEoer  of 
high  rank,  in  the  disguise  of  a  8er« 
vant  to  his  own  adjutant,  arrlv/ed 
from  the  army  of  the  north.*  He 
found  about  twenty  persona  ia 
Stockholpi  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  revolution;  but  not  determined 
either  about  the  time  or  the  pica* ' 
sures  to  be  pursued.  A^^'  some 
consul taliouj  the  different  senti- 
ments of  thi&  body  vg[9  jrecoDcUed* 
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mid  the  8th  of  February  appointed 
for  puttiog  their  plan  in  execation. 
The  King  was  to  be  arrested  op^x)- 
ttte  to  a  particular  tavern  on  his 
way  to  Ha]g;a«  a  palace  where  be 
almoit  nlways  resided,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disgrust  which  he  had 
conoeiTed  aeainst  his  capitil. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  westem  army, 
having  concluded  a  truce  with  Prince 
AogQstenburg,  the  Governor  of 
Norway,  pnblbhed  a  manifesto, 
stating  their  grievances,  and  their 
determination  to  redress  them,  and 
bqgan  tbdr  march  for  that  purpose 
towards  Stockholm.  Tlie  leaders 
of  this  army  seemed  to  have  corro- 
•ponded  with  the  conspirators  in 
Stoddiolm,  and  to  have  been  per- 
fectly aware  of  their  designs.  That 
the  motives  of  all  the  conspirators 
were  not  of  the  purest  kind,  ai^d 
that  several  of  them  were  in  the 
interest  of  France  and'  Russia,  is 
generally  admitted*  I  could  even 
mention  the  nailies  of  some  who 
were  moat  vehemently  suspected  of 
bebg  in  the  pay.  of  France;  but 
am  prevented  fit>m  taking  such  a 
ftep  from  motives  of  delicacy,  lest 
I  should  injure  innocent  men  by 
accusations  founded  only  on  vague 
report,  and  drawn  chie%  from  the 
proposals  which  they  made  to  bring 
about  the  revolution  by  dissolving 
the  gpverament. 

**  Colonel  Adlesparre,  who  com- 
manded the  westem  army,  conduct- 
ed his  troops  to  Carlstadt,  haran- 
gued the  different  regiments  in  suc- 
cession in  the  market  place,  inform- 
ed them  of  the  hazardous  enterprize 
which  he  had  qnderti^en,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  measures  for  the 
safely  oif  their  county.  The  troopa 
miantmousiy  entered  into  his  views, 
and  offt;red  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  salvation  of  their  coon- 
tiy.    A  detachment  was  seqt  to 


take  possession  of  Gottenburg,  while 
Colonel  Adlesparre  marcheid  with 
the:  rest  of  his  army  to  Ordxo. 
Meanwhile  the  spirits  of  the  con- 
spirators in  Stockholm  had  fiiiled 
tbem,  and  they  had  allowed  the  Qth 
of  February  to  pats  by  witliout  at* 
temptmg  any  thing* 

*'  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  March, 
an  extra  post  arrived  in  Stoclcholm 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  west- 
ern  arro^,  and  a  full  account  of  their 
proceedings.  In  the  afternoon  the 
King  went  from  Haga  to  Stock- 
holm, and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  palace  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut ;  guards  were  placed  at  all  the 
avenues  of  Stockholm,  with  orderi 
to  allow  no  person  to  enter  without 
the  strictest  examination^  and  to 
permit  no  one,  whatever,  to  leave 
the  city.  All  the  great  officers  of 
state  were  ordered  to  rrpair  to  Nj- 
koping,  all  the  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Stockholm,  and  s 
German  regiment  was  ordered  to 
oppose  th6  westem  army.  The 
King  was  upon  the  point  of  sidno; 
all  the  money  ill  the  bank,  and  of 
erecting  bis  standard  at  Nykoptng; 
the  consequence  would  have  been  a 
civil  v^ar  added  to  all  the  other 
miseries  to  which  Sweden  was 
already  exposed.  Hie  conspirMors, 
at  Stockholm,  were  sensible  that  the 
king's  retreat  ought  at  all  hazards  lo 
be  prevented,  and,  therefore,  re- 
Sieved  upon  attempting  to  seize  hit 
person  next  day,  the  i3th  of  March, 
before  he  should  have  leisure  to  pnt 
any  of  his  plans  in  execution. '  Baron 
Adlercreutz,  who  had  come  to 
Stockholm  on  purpose,  and  who  bad 
acquired  reputation  by  h'ls  conduct 
in  the  Finland  war,  agreed  to  take 
the  lead  on  this  occasioD. 

«'  Baron  Adiercfentz;  Count 
Klingspor,  Colonel  Silfversptrre, 
^nd  many  other  officers  who  were 
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Id  the  secretj  assemblediQ  the  palace 
bj  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Onl^/oar  of  the  Vie  guards  lemain*' 
ed  in  the  palace,  the  rest  having 
^ont  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
joomey.  The  namber  of  conspira- 
tors within  the  palace  ampnnted  to 
about  ftfly.  Little  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  anjr  opposition 
which  these  four  men  could  make. 
The  gatfs  of  the  palace  had  been 
shot  by  the  king's  command.  The 
conspirators  assembled  in  consider- 
able nam  bars  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  king's  bed-chamber)  Count 
U^las  was  first  called  in  to  his 
majesty;  the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
soon  after  arrived  and  went  in  to  the 
king,  iust  as  Count  Ugf^las  came 
out.  It  is  said  that  ihe  Duke  was 
requested,  by  Baron  Adlercreotz,  to 
remain  in  the  palace ;  but  that  he 
declined,  saying,  he  had  received 
orders  from  the  King  which  must  be 
'  imoiediately  executed.  Baron  Ad- 
lercreutx  insisted  that  Count  Ugglas 
should  regain,  informing  him,  that 
a  moment^ of  infinite  consequence 
approached,  and  that  the  King  must 
be  prevented  from  leaving  Stock- 
holm i  Connt  Ugglas  said,  that  he 
had  used  every  endeavour  to  per- 
aoade  the  King  to  stay,  but  in  vain, 
and  begged  ihAt  any  further  remob- 
atrance  might  be  offered  with  cau- 
tioo :  the  baron  answered,  that  it 
was  now  intended  to  speak  to  the 
king  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
would  be  effectual.  When  the 
Duke  of  Sodcnnnnia  came  out, 
Count  Klingspor  was  called  \n  to 
his  Majescy,  and  during  tiie  con- 
versation strongly  represented 
the  imprudence  of  jt^aving  the 
capital,  fiaron  Adlercrentx  now 
went  found  and  desired  those  who 
i^ere  stationed  at  the  gatcss  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace  to  be 
vigilant  oa  their  parts,  and  having 


collected  a  number  of  officers,  he 
entered  the  king's,  room.  When 
the  door  opened  the  king  seemed 
surprised;  the  baron  immediately 
approached,  and  said,  'That  the 
public  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irri- 
tation from  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  from 
his  majesty's  intended  departure 
from  Stockholm:  that  the  higher 
officers  of  state,  the  troops*,  and  the 
most  respectable  citizens  had  en- 
couraged him  to  represent  the  coo- 
sequences  to  his  majesty,  for  which 
purpose*— here  the  king  loudly  ex- 
claimed, '  Tresson  I  you^are  all  cor- 
rupted and  shall, be  punished  {'  The 
baron  answered,  *  we  are  no  ttat- 
tors,  bi»t  wish  to  save  your  majesty, 
and  our  country.*  The  king  imme- 
diately drew  his  sword,  the  baron 
rushed  upon  him  and  seized  him 
round  the  waist,  while  Colonel  Silf* 
versparre  took  the  sword  out  of  his 
hand;  the  king  then  cried  out, 
'They  are  going  to  murder  me, 
help  1  help  !*— T^y  endeavoured  to 
re-assure  the  king,  and  he  promised 
to  be  more  copripra«ed  if  they  would 
return  his  sword  5  this  request  they 
endeavotired  to  evade,  and  When 
the  king  obstinately  insisted  on  it, 
be  was  told  that  in  this  respect  he 
could  not  be  gratified,  nor  i)e  per- 
mitted any  more  to  interfere  in  tlie 
management  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  king's  outcries  bad  alarm- 
ed some  of  the  body  guard,  who  had 
just  arrived,  and  the  servants  of  the 
palace,  who  enceavourH  to  force 
open  the  door;  but  nut  IHng  able 
to  succeed,  they  broke  the  upper 
panoel  with  pokers  and  sabres. 
Baron  Adlercreutz  commanded  the 
door  to  be  opened,  and  rushed  into 
Ihe  middle  of  the  crowd,  seized  a 
sabre  from  a  hussar,  snatched  frmit 
the  adjurant-generai  his  staff  of 
of&ce,  and  holding  it  op  before  him* 

said. 
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lasd,  that  he  now  considered  him* 
fielf  as  adjutant-genera^  and  in  ibat 
fapacitj,  commanded  the  guards  to 
retire jL  this  command  was.  obeyed 
yfhh  some  hesitation^  and  several 
officers  who  were  not  in  the.  con^ 
•piracy  were  put  under  arrest.  The 
iKiroo  then  went  up  to  the  rpom 
where  the  guardsjusually  assembled ; 
he  assured  them  that  the  king's  per- 
son  was  not  in  the  smallest  danger, 
and  that  the  only  object  in  view  was 
to.  save  the  country  from  ruin  5  he 
injured  them  not  attempt  any 
thing  that  might  occasion  blood-* 
fhod  and  endanger  the  life  ot  the 
king.  .After  some  hesitation  and 
^gomentations,  the  baron  had  the 
address  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
tranquil.  Proper  regulations  were 
then  made  for  the  security  of  the 
capital.  The  citizens  mounted 
guard  at  the  bank  and  public  offices, 
9nd  the  streets  were  kept  quiet  by 
patroles  of  the  burgher  cavalry  and 
cuirassiers,  who  had  orders  not  to 
niolest  any  person  who  was  not 
epenly  riotous. 

''  Meanwhile  the  king  bad  en- 
treated to  be  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  officers  who  had 
been  conceraed  in  bis  arrest,  and 
who  bad  ^n  left  with  him  by 
Baron  Adlercreutz  in  order  to  secure 
his  person.  They  retired  io  conse- 
quence,  and  Count  Ugglas  and 
General  Count  Stromfelt  were  sent 
ifiL  to  his  majesty  to  endeavour  to 
tranquillixe.  him.  The  king  con- 
trived to  draw  General.  Stromfelt*s 
sword  from  the  scabbaid,  and  when 
t^e  general  missed  it,  and  entreated 
to  have  it  returned,  bis  majesty 
aoawered,  that  the  general  was  just 
-^s  good  a  general  as  he  a  king  with- 
out a  swovd.  Baron  AdlercreutT^, 
who  had  just  returned,  being  in- 
ibrnied  of  the  circumstance,  thought 
it  necessary  that  some  officers  should 


be  plac^  in  the  room  as  a  guard 
upon  the  king.  He  went  wt  m> 
cordingly  to  procure  diem,  and  the 
king  seeing  bim  retam .  with  two 
officers  through  the  door  that  had 
been  demolished  by  the  guards,  im- 
mediately made  his  escape  through 
the  opposite  door,  and  locked  it 
behind  him. 

^'  The  baron  was  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  would  result  from  the^ 
escape  of  the  king,  leaped  against 
the  door  and  burst  it  open,  and  ran 
in  pursuit  of  him.  In  the  next 
room  there  is  a  spiral  staircase,  open 
all  round,  which'  leads  up  to  the 
floor  above.  When  the  baron  en- 
tered the  room,  he  saw  the  kmg  on 
the  highest  step  of  this  stair.  He 
threw  a  bunch  of  keys  in  the  baron's 
face,  and  immediately  disappeared. 
When  Baron  Adlercreutz  got  to  the 
top  of  the  stair,  the  king  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.'  By  Occident  he 
took  the  same  road  as  the  king,  and 
meeting  some  servants  in  the  way, 
was  by  them  Erected  in  bit  por- 
suit.  But  he  reached  the  copct  of 
the  palace  without  having  sees  tiM 
king.  Gustavus  had  been  so  preci- 
pitate in  his  escape,  that  be  feH  en 
the  stair,  and  hurt  his  arm  severely. 
.  ^^  When  the  king*s  escape  was 
made  known,  the  whole  conspira- 
tors were  filled  with  oonstematioa, 
and  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  court 
of  the  palace  to  ende^odr  to  inter- 
cept his  majesty's  flight.  Gretff, 
keeper  of  the  king's  game,  had  pro» 
cipitately  descended  the  great  sfah*, 
and  was  the  first  that  reached  the 
court.  He  saw  the  king,  with  bis 
sword  in  his  hand,  making  towards 
the  only  gate  that  had  been  left 
open.  .  As  soon  as  Grieff  overtook 
him,  the  king  made  a  violent  push 
at  him,  but  with  so  unsteady  an 
arm,  that  the  sword  passed  up  the 
sleeve  of  Gricfi''s  coat^  and  only 
s%bdy 
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dtgbtlj  wounded  bin.  His  sword 
being  thus  entaagled,  bis  bredtb 
gODe>  aod  bia  strengtb  exhausted, 
he  was  easily  overpowered.  He 
was  carried  up  stairs,  andatbis  own 
desire  taken  into  the  white  room.  He 
waa  there  set  down  upon  the  chair 
nearest  the  door,  and  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  portrait  of  Maria  An- 
tionette,  the  late  unfortunate  Queen 
of  France.  He  remained  quiet  the 
wiliole  day.  Not  the  gmalleat  dis* 
turbancc  took  place  in  the  capital, 
no  diapkasure  was  testified  by  the 
people,  and  the  theatre  in  the  esreii- 
ing  was  crowded  by  an  unusual 
number  of  spectators. 

"  The  Duke  of  Sudermania  took 
upon  him  the  government.  The 
change  was  immediately  proclaimed, 
and  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  people.  Hardly  any  revolulion 
was  ever  brought  about  with  greater 
facility.  No'  tumult  ensued;  no 
blood  was  shed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  not  a  single  murmur 
expressed  at  the  dethronement  of 
the  king.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  king  was  conveyed  to 
Drottningholm,  and  a  few  days 
^fter  \o  Gripshplm.  Intelligence  of 
the  revolution  was  dispatched  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  Baron  Von 
Dot^eln,  who  commanded  in  Oland, 
was  requested  to  endeavour  to  con- 
clude an  armistice  with  Russia.  One 
Hussian  army  was  descending  from 
Tomeo,  another  was  crossing  the 
Gdf  of  Bothnia  upon  the  ice,  and 
the  little  Swedish  army  in  Oland 
was  surrounded  by  30,000 Russians. 
The  Russians  insisted  that  the  Swe- 
dish troops  in  Oland  should  sur- 
render prisoners  of  warj  but  Von 
Dobeln  declared,  that  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  terms,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  begotiations,  and 
^bt  to  the  last  man.  Considerable 
difficulties  took  place  in  the  nego- 
tia'tioos  with  Russia  j  but  as  the  re- 


sult of  them  vk  well  known,  aad 
Uisewise  the  tenna  uftpn  which 
peace  was  concluded  between  Sw«-^ 
den  and  Russia,  I  conceive  it  ne^d^ 
less  to  enter  into  any  particulass* 
Soon  afterwards  peace  was  condud'* 
ed  Kkewise  with  France,  and  witl| 
Denmark. 

''  Most  of  the  Swedish  minisien 
retained  their  places,  and  every  pro- 
per precaution  was  taken  to  quiet 
the  mitids  of  men,  and.prevent  those 
commotions  which  even  the  mi4d« 
est  revolution  never  fails  to  provoke* 
A  proclamation  of  the  protector  an- 
nounced that  the  war  4axes  were 
not  to  be  levied,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  states  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  the  usual  form  summoned  to  as- 
semble at  Stockholm,  on  the  1st  of 
May.  An  account  of  the  state  of, 
the  nation  was  published  on  the 
15th  of  March.  A  proclamation  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  in- 
formed the  nation  of  the  necessities 
of  the  state;  and  partly  by  loan, 
partly  by  contributions,  of  money, 
trinkets,  and  jewels,  the  sum  of 
300,000  rix-dollar8,orabout50,O0b/. 
sterling  was  inSmediately  raised  to 
defray  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
government. 

''  On  the  29th  of  March,  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  terms 
of  the  abdication,  which  was  vrAu 
ten  by  the  king  himself^  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  I 
shall  here  insert  a  literal  translatiot) 
of  the  paper. 

'^ '  In  the  Blessed  Name  of  the 
Most  Holy  Triune  God. 
"  '  We  Gustaf  Adolpb,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  &c.  Duke  of 
Schlesvig,  Holstein^  &c«  make 
known,  that  since  on  this  day  17 
years  ago,  we  were  proclaimed  kinj^, 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  ascended 
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a  tenderly  beloved  and  revered  fa- 
ther's bloody  throne^  it  has  hee/^  oar 
endeavour  to  advance  the  prosperi- 

Sr  and  honour  of  that  ancient  king- 
om,  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  a  free  aind  independent  people. 
As  we  can  now  bo  longer  exercise 
the  royal  functions^  according  to  the 
parity  of  our  intentions,  nor  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  ta  the  king- 
doin»  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our- 
selves and  our  subjects,  we  consider 
it  a  holy  duty  to  resign  our  kingly 
calling,  which  we  now  do  freely 
and  without  compulsion,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  live  the 


reoMinder  of  oor  days  to  thehononr 
of  God,  wishing  to  all  our  subjects 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  better  times  to  them 
and  their  posterity.  Yes !  Fear  God 
and  honour  the  king.  ForfardRr 
proof,  we  have  conaposed  with  our 
ewn  hand,  subscribed,  and  with 
our  royal  seal  confirmed,  these  pre- 
sents. 

*'  '  At  the  palace  of  Gripsholm, 
the  29th  day  of  Marpb,  in  the  year 
after  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  birth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nine. 

«  '  GusTAF  AobLF  X  ;" 
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[From  M.  Vok  Buch*8  Travels. 


«  QKYTSJORD  lies  five  bun- 
O  dre^l  and  fifty-three  En^lub 
feet  above  the  sea.  Tbe  distance  to 
Cbristiania  was  fourteen  £nglssh 
miles,  and  the  way  lay  tbroogbde^ 
vallies  among  the  hills.  These  miles 
we  passed  in  a  most  delightf  ai  sram* 
mer  morning,  a  favour  which  seem* 
ed  to  be  conferred  on  us  by  heaven 
that  the  view  x>f  the  wonderful 
country  round  Cbristiania  might  be 
enjoy^  by  us  in  all  its  glory.  What 
variety  !  What  astonishing  forms 
of  obiects,  looking  down  from  tbe 
height  of  Egeberg  I  Tbe  Lirge  town 
at  the  end  of  tbe  bay,  in  tbe  midst 
of  tbe  country,  spreads  out  in  small 
divergent  masses  in  everv  direction, 
till  it  is  at  last  lost  iii  the  distance 
among  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
well-built  (Country-houses.  There  are 
ships  in  tbe  harbour,  ships  behind 
the  fascinating  little  islands  before 
the  bay,  and  other  sails  still  appear 
In  the  distance.  The  majestic  forms 
in  the  horizon  of  tbe  ste^p  bills 
Rising  over  other  hills,  which  bound 


the  country  to  the  westward,  are 
worthy  of  Claude  Lormln.  I  have 
long  been  seeking  for  a  reaemblanoft 
to  this  country,  and  to  this  land* 
scape.  It  b  only  to  be  fixmd  at 
Geneva,  on  the  &voy  side,  towards 
tbe  mountains  of  Jura;  but  the 
lake  of  Geneva  does  not  possess  tli« 
islands  of  the  Fiord,  the  numerous 
masts,  and  tbe  ships  and  boats  in 
sail.  Here  we  have  the  impression 
of  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
country,  united  in  a  wooderfiiUy  di» 
versified  manner  with  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
human  industry  and  activity. 

"  We  descended  by  numerous 
serpentine  windings  tbe  steep  height 
of  tbe  Egeberg,  through  tbe  re- 
mains of  tbe  old  to^n  of  Opslo,  and 
through  a  continued  row  of  houses 
along  tbe  bay  to  Cbristiania,  which 
we  reached  about  mid  day  of  the 
30th  Of  July.  What  makes  Chris- 
tiani^  the  capital  of  Nopvay,  is  not 
merely,  tbe  presence  of  tbe  principal 
constituted  authorities  and  public 
- .     bodies 
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bodies  of  the  countiyt  nor  is  it  the 
superiority  of  its  popalation,  for 
Bergen  contains  double  the  namber 
of  inbabiunts  $  but  it  is  rather  the 
extensive  influence  of  this  town 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  various  connections  of  the 
inhabitants  partly  with  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  with  the 
foreign  countries,  and  the  social 
mode  of  life  and  cultivation  of  these 
inhabitants.  Whatever  change  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  Europe,  is  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Germany 
keenly  felt  and  eagerly  followed: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Bergeti. 
Many  means  of  assistance,  which 
ans  generally  looked  for  in  a  capi- 
tal, and  where  men  meet  actively 
together  in  great  bodies,  are  to  be 
found  united  in  Christiania  much 
mere  thoft  in'  Drontheim,  tfnd  ^i)I 
OMTC  thawi  in  the  narrb\^-minded 
Be^n  :  2^  for  Cbristiabsatid  it  is 
mb  Mall. 

''  WJioever  is  ac^uainfted  witH 
HtfVllien)  towns,  iffkW  discovei',  frocri 
tM  rttt^rior  of  ChristJaoia,  that  it 
is  a  diMirigutslTed,  a  thriving,  ^[id 
^fetk  a  baiatiful  town  5  for  \h6\ 
aCr^ts  are  not  only  brotid  aofd 
alfa^ght,  and  nearly  all  intersect  one 
anothef  at  right  angles,  which  gives 
^  gay  and  animated  appearance  ta 
the  whole :  but  almost  all  the' 
bouses  afo  buih  of  stone ;  and 
wooden  log-bouses  are.  for  the  mos^ 
^rt,  banished  to  the  rt^motest 
litreets  of  the  suburbs.  When  a 
Norwegian  descends  from  bis  hills 
to  the  tdwn,  he  stares  at  tbe^  stond 
houses  as  an '  nnpsiralleled  piec6'  of 
magnifikrence  ,*  for  perhaps  he  never 
leiw  btefore,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  a  single  house  of  stone :. 
and  those  who  have  lived  some  time 
in  Drontheim  or  Bergen,  where 
stone  houses  are  rarities^  aridwbfolly 


concealed  among  the  wooden  housetj 
are  willingly  disposed  to  consider 
the  houses  in  Christiania  a  Tery 
great  luxury  $  they  attribute,  to 
them  a  beauty  which  they  do  not 
in  themselves  possess,  atid  tlifey  ia* 
voluntarily  connect  with  it  the  idea 
of  a  general  prosperity,  of  a  brisk 
trade,  and  of  the  superiority  of  this 
town  oyer  every  other. 

"  In  this  case,  however,  they 
would  not  judge  altogether  cor- 
rectly,  for  it  is  not  optional  with 
the  inhabitants  to  build  as  they  do^ 
as  log  houses  have  been  long  pro- 
hibited by  the  goveMment'in  the 
circumference  of  the  town  3  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  has 
been  confirAiek)  by  experience. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  Norway 
which  has  not  been  once,  at  least, 
burnt  to  tb^gi^dnd.  The  fire  nlges 
terribly  among  the  dry  boatds. 
Whole  streiets  bufst  into  flsmetf  *ni 
once,  and  it  i<s  in  vain  to  think  of  ok- 
fher  efitingatshing  the  fife  or  sdving 
the  ph-operty.  Ifioif  much  hasBdfgen 
suffered  from  fire,  whi^rd  th^Tfaoiis^ 
are  closely  crowded  together  amt>Dg 
the*  rocks !  Ho^  much  Drcnthehxi 
and  SkeeYi!  Mos^  was  twice,  in 
the  course  6f  the  yeir  1907,  devtb-' 
tated  by  fife  ,-  and  in  Sweden,  Got- 
te^bnrg,  Udd<^alla,  Nprkioping,' 
Geflc  5  a  slight  inattention  lays  the 
whole  town  in  asdes;  and  wlist  costs 
centuries  to  buifd  is  aonihtfated  in 
a  few  momehts.  Christiania  hears 
also'  the  alarm  drnoi'  iti  often  as 
oth^r  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
towns;  but  since  its  origin,''  during 
nearly  two  whole'  centurU^s,  it  fa^ 
never  lost  entire  streets,  and  s^«- 
dom  more  than  itt  houses  at  ono^. 

'*If  it  werd  not  fof  ihe  philiibi^ 
(ion,  the  inhdbxtaOts  wotild,  id  g&» 
nefal,  soon  return  to  wooden  hoos^; 
and  \\kt  ^eliter  chea{>ness  as  yet j 
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ai|d  greater  qaickness  of  erection, 
woald  overbaiaDce  in  their  minds 
the  idea  of  safety,  of  life,  and  pro- 
perty. The  government  itself,  with 
no  great  consistency,  thought  pro- 
per, in  IBQ6j  to  erect  a  Targe, 
beautiful,  and  excellent  military 
hospital  of  logs,  on  an  eminence  at 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  town  :  a 
considerable  fabiic,  which  appears 
full  in  view  all  the  way  from  £ge- 
berg.  With  this  royal  building  in 
sight  at  every  corner  of  the  town, 
we  are  less  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  building  with  stone  waa  not 
perfectly  frqe  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  pity  that  so  few 
of  the  houses  will  bear  a  narrow  in- 
spection :  some  of  them  are  neatly 
built }  but  these  are  rare.  Even  the 
rich  chamberlain,  Berndt  Ancker, 
who  was  surrounded  with  such  ex- 
travagant luxury,  left  behind  him 
no  buildings  to  do  honour  either  to 
hi|  native  town  or  himself. 

"  Formerly  the  proprietors  of 
houses  seem  to  have  deemed  it  a 
,  very  great  omatnent  to  sjasLrk  the 
initials  of  their  name,  and  the  year 
of  erection,  with  great  iron  hooks, 
on  tlie  outside  pf  the  houses.  ^It  de* 
forpis  the  houses  very  much. 

**  The  town  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form, but  is  divided  into  several 
small  towns,  the  boundaries  of  which 
ipay  almost  be  laid  down  with  cer- 
tainty; and  in  these  the  exterior, 
the  bouses,  trades,  and  manner  of 
living,  are  very  different  firom  one, 
another.  In  great  towns  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  this  5  but  in  a 
town  like  Christiania  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  expect  it.  lliere  is  an 
exact  boundary  between  the  part  of 
the  town  occupied  with  the  inland 
trade  and  that  where  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on. 

''  The   stiliight  streets^  which 


cross  at  right  angles,  run  ub/rcan  . 
the  harbour,  but  do  not  rxxtni  all 
the  way  to  the  country.  The  capi- 
talists,« the  wholesale  dealers,  the 
ship  owners,  those  who  hold  govern-^ 
ment  offices,  find  more  room  here 
than  elsewhere  for  their  large 
bouses ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
greater  stillness,  and  almost  a  dead 
silence  in  these  streets.  They  are 
called  the  quartale,  and  every  person 
in  the  quartale,  according  to  the  way 
of  thinking  here,  is  considered  rich- 
er, finer,  and  more  polished  than 
the  inhabitants  ef  the  other  streets* 

"  On  the  othe^  band,  there  is  . 
^ore  stir  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  runs  out  into  the  country.  ' 
The  houses  are  more  closely  crowd- 
ed together,  and  every  bit  of  ground 
is  carefully  occupied.  Whatever 
comes  from  the  country  must  pass 
through  these  streets.  All  tlie  arti- 
zans,  shopkeepers,  and  retailers, 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  rheir  com- 
modities to  the  country  people,  draw 
near  to  them  ^  and  signs  and  posts  ' 
without  number  invite  the  entrance, 
of  purchasers.  I  have  often  consi- 
dered, with  astonishment,  the  mul-  ' 
titude  of  small  shops  and  booths. 
How  is  it  possible,  said  I  to  mysef^ 
that  so  many  people  can  derive  a 
living  in  so  small  a  town  from  the 
same  trade  ?  I  looked  over  the  li^sts, 
and  found;  that  of  nine  thousand 
and  five  inhabitants,  which  Chris- 
tiaaia  contained  .in  1801,  including 
the  garrison,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  shopkeepers,  two  hundred  and 
twentjr  retail  dealers,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty- two  master  artizans. 
In  what  other  town,  with  the  same 
population,  shall  we  find  even  the 
quarter  of  this  number  ? — But  let  , 
a  person  wai^  for  the  weekly  mark- 
et, and  still  more  for  the  annual 
fair,  or  winter,  which  connects 
G       ^  every 
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m^my  pbce  together,  and  he  woald 
tlMfi  b6  ilmaiit  tempted  to  Mieve . 
that  difl^rent  nstiooi  ivere  collected 
togMh^  in  this  place*;  for  the 
Swedeiy  tktnen,  and  Nonregians^ 
assuredly  do  not  difFor  more  trom 
oM  another  than  the  inhabitants  of 
varioua  valliM,  who  assemble  from 
M  parti  to  the  annual  fair.  This  is 
oBt  of  the  most  interesting  specta-  ♦ 
cle»  for  every  sfranger  i»ho  visits 
Norway,  and  for  every  person  who 
withes  to  examine  hnmao  nature^ 
tftd  to  trace  by  what  ronts  and  as- 
sociations maft  gradually  advanced 
in  the  progress  of  caltivation  to-  . 
wafda  hh  destination. 

*'  Pbr  several  days  before  the  an- 
imal fkir,  which  is  held  oit  the  thir- 
teenth of  January^  the  town  is  fillrd 
with  country  people  from  all  quar- 
ters i  and  figures  make  their  ap- 
pearance, soch  as  before  were  not 
seen  itx  the  streets.  The  strong  and 
xobost  inhabitant  of  Gnldbrands^ 
dtlen,  in  his  long  coat  of  the  se^ 
venteenth  century,  and  with  bis 
little  red  cap  on  hh  head,  walks  by 
the  side  of  (be  coftjparativelj'-  ele* 
gant  ^eor  of  Walders,  who,  in  fca- 
ttices  and*  dressr,  is  as  unlike  him  as 
if  be  canoe  from  beyond  rlie  sea.  The 
rich  proprietors  from  Hedemarken 
pass  along  as  if  they  wnre  of  the  in^ 
lerior  ondcr  of  townspropic  ;  and 
their  coats  of  home-made  doth  arc 
cot  in  an  anti<)uated  fathion,  as  is 
ttstral  id  cocntry  places.  From  Oes- 
terdalen,  on  the  Swedish  boundaries, 
appears  a  higher  class  of  men  -,  but 
we  may  easily  »«<•>  from  their  car- 
riage, that  it  Is  borrowed  from  their 
Neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,"  we 
9%e  the  rough  and  almost'  9tupid  M- 
tive  of  Hallingdalen,  in  a  true  na- 
tiotial  uniform,  and  the  sturdy  men 
.  of  Ocvre  Tdlemarken,  '«til!  more 
rough  and' Stupid.  They  alone  yet 
Qontioue  to  wear  the  broad  nortliern 


girdle  roufid  the  Wakt;  which  the 
native  of  Tellemarken  embtoiders 
and  ornaments  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  the  other ;  and  in  this 
girdle  they  fix  a  largf*  knife  like  the 
Italians,  which  was  foroMfly  as  of- 
ten used  by  them  for  attack  and 
warfare  as  for  conveniency.  Tbey 
wear  a  short 'jacket,  with  a  sort  of 
epaulette  on  it,  and  a  small  cap  on 
tlm  head :  thin  short  leathern  breecb- 
ea  CodtrJn  in  the  aide  pockets  all  tbi 
wants  of  the  moment^  and  ahnnst 
always  the  important  small  iron  to* 
bacco-fiipe.  Every  step  and  move- 
ment of  ^hese  men  h  characteristie 
and  definite.  They  have  only  one 
object  in  view,  and  nothing  which 
surrounds  them  cim  deaden  the  m* 
gerness  with  which  they  pursue  that 
object.  The  boor  of  Poulloog  and 
Moss  is  far  from  having  this  dis- 
tinct character.  Nearer  to  the  town, 
hta  business  ia  also  more  varioiu, 
and  he  looks  around  bim  with  e;* 
tention  and  caution  to  diacoter  ady 
little  advantaged  which  may  briog 
him  easier  and  noore  securely  to  bis 
end ;  he  no  longer  lives  insulated 
in  his  valley,  relying  on  his  own  io- 
dividual  physical  strength,  bat  has 
become,  through  common  interest 
and  connections,  a  part  of  a  natioo. 
"  This  has  been  eflfected  by  the 
capital :  it,  and  it  alone,  has  etfisd- 
ed  this  diversity  among  the  county  ^ 
people,  and  it  proves  itself  to  he  a 
capital  in  gradually  burying,  and 
even  altogether  rhangiag^  and  ex- 
tirpating, all  nationality  through  sa 
great  an  extent.  "Who  wooW  be- 
lieve that  in  the  timea  of  Haiald 
Haarfager,  or  Saint  Oluf,  the  peo- 
ple in  Guldbrandsdalen  WveA  ani 
dressed  as  at  present  ?  Who  woaM 
Mippose  that  the  people  of  Oesler- 
dalcn,  and  the  people  Cff  Heltinar- 
ken,  poises^  tnaxyf  sema^s  of 
tjiose  times?    But  to  be  conviw*^ 
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^iiftt  ill  these  changes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  town^  we  need  tra- 
vel but  a  very  ahort  way.  «An  in- 
habitant of  Guldbrandsdalen,  in  his 
long  bottomed  coat,  and  monstrons 
stiff  and  indentftd  flaps  over  his  coat 
pockets,  has  quite  a  strange  appeai^- 
ance  when  be  appears  in  the  streets 
of  Christiaoia ;  b«it  the  form  of  the 
dressand  the  men  change  Upon  usfm- 
pcrceptibly  when  wte  travel  through 
their  valUes. 

"  In  the  subnrbs  of  the  town  we 
find  the  same  fashions  that  were 
prevalent  in  the  qaartale  three  or 
lour  years  bt£ore }  and  there  they 
^in  fbUow  the  fashion  shortly  be- 
fore set  by  Paris  and  LondoiL  The' 
peasant  nearest  the  town,  particu- 
larly In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  country,  takes 
a  pattern  from  the  coat  he  oees  worn 
in  the  suburbs  He  seldom  pene- 
trates fkrther  into  the  town,  and  to 
tbt  qaartale  he  is  altogether  a  stran-  ^ 
f  er«  it  appears  as  if  he  clianged 
his  nature  and  habits  with  his  dress ; 
and  this  is  natural  enough ;  for  it  is 
only  through  more  important  con- 
nectioos  he  acquires  tlie  knowledge 
erf  this  new  fashion.  In  the  clothes 
of  the  boors  of  Hedemarken  and 
FouUoug,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  national  dress.  The 
satne  fashion  prevailed  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  Germany,  and  probably 
also  in  Christ  iania.  As  we  ascend 
the  country,  the  cut  becomes  older 
end  older^  but  the  dress  of  their  an- 
dsttors  is. always  perceptible 3  and 
when  we  come  to  the  strange  dress 
in  Guldbrandsdalen^  what  else  is  it 
bnt  the  regimental  uniform  of  the 
iimts  of  £ugene  and  Marlborough  ? 
it  is  Jbc  same  with  the  women  5 
they  change  perhaps  slower  and 
jater ;  .but  they  must  also  at  last 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  town. 
"  Wkta  we  see  «  woman  firom 


Gqldbrtndsdalen  in  her  fall  dress/" 
said  the  noble  and  intelligent  cham- 
berlain Rozenkrantz  in  Chrittiania 
te  me  one  day,  **  we  imagine  our- 
selves standing  before  our  old  north- 
ern grandmothers,  as  they  are  00 
casionally  to  be  seen  in  our  anti- 
quated family  portraits.*' 

<'  If  Hallingdalen,  Waldera,  and 
especially  Oevre  Tellemarken,  have 
yet  retained  in  their  exterior  some- 
thing exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
country,  they  owe  it  to  the  remot<e- 
ness  of  their  vallies,  and  the  difB-' 
culty  of  communication  with  tiie 
town.  They  are  consequently  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  in  the  towns  on  the 
coast. 

*'  That  the  national  character  is 
in  this  manner  limited  to  a  few 
remote  districts ;  and  that  the  townt 
have  so  powerful  and  extensive  an 
influence  on  the  surrounding  coun« 
try,  and  render  the  Norwegian  a 
quite  different  being  from  what  he 
was  in  the.  time  of  Snorro  Stnrle- 
son^  is  lamented  by  many,  and  thos^" 
synong  the  most  exalted  charact^rs> 
as  a  national  calamity  5  and  they 
earnestly  wish  that  it  were  possrble 
to  arrest  the  further  progress.  But 
why  ?  Are  men  to  remain  for  ever 
stationary  like  insects?  Do  they 
imagine  that  they  have  gained  tht 
golden  fleece  with  that  degree  of 
virtue  which  can  be  practised  in  re- 
mote valliesi  ?  And  though  this  vir- 
tue may  have  somewhat  of  a  na-* 
tional  physiognomy,  shall  we  con^. 
cede  to  it  any  thing  more  than  a 
relative  excellence?  And  can,  or 
should  this  excellence  endure 
through  the  length  of  time  ?  It  is 
certainly  great  and  becoming  to  8i-» 
sert  ones  freedom  boldly  «nd  vi* 
gorously  in  remote  vales  :  but  5^ hat 
if  this  freedom  i^  never  endanger^ 
ed?  Through  social  institutions^  a 
attU  higher  frecdoin  -may  be  ac- 
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^  quired.  Virtue  has  no  national  phy- 
siognomy, but  belongs  to  all  men* 
and  to  all  ag€s.  If  it  is  ever  pro> 
duced  by  a  particular  national  cha- 
racter, if  tte  Norwegians,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  EngKsh, 
have  each  *  their  pacticnlar  virtue, 
however  respectable  this  virtue  may 
he,  it  is  not  pure,  it  is  not  like  the 
medicinal  spring  which  restores 
health  to  the  infirm,  though  super- 
fluous to  the  strong. 

*'  We  nwy  therefore  congratu- 
late ourselves,  and  consider  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  we 
thus  see  a  eradual  change  spread- 
in|;  fromChristiania  to  the  remotest 
provinces.  Though  evils  fonucrly 
unknown  may  follow  in  the  train, 
let  them  be  weighed  against  the 
mass  of  newly  developed  good,  and 
and  let  us  never  forget  that  a  free 
and  happy  man  is  a  much  more,  re- 
spectable and  distinguished  being 
than  a  free  and  happy  Samoide. 

**  How  different  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  more  upland  vales,  from 
i»hat  it  was  before  the  town  se- 
cured  to  the  inhabitants  a  constant 
•ale  for  their  commodities  I  How 
many  conveniences,  nay,  almost 
necessaries  of  life,  they  can  now 
have  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce, to  which  torraerly  they  were 
strangers!  And  bow  many  places 
of  the  country,  may  now  be  turned 
to  account,  whicii  were  formerly 
doomed  to  remain  uninhabited  and 
waste !  It  is  certainly  a  great  plea- 
sure to  meet  on  the  days  of  the  an- 
nual fair  whole  caravans  of  country 
people  with  their  full-loaded  sledges 
on  all  the  rqgds  leading  to  the  town. 
They  bring  such  a  quantity  of  tal- 
low, cheese,  butter,  and  hides,  with 
them,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  tliey  can  And  a  market  for 
them  in  the  town.  But  every  land- 
lord and  I^otuf^holdcr  vaiu  for  the 


time  of  the  sledges :  the  boors  lie 
seldom  embarrassed  in  the  disposing 
of  their  tallow;  and  they  have  it 
generally  in  their  power  to  set  their 
own  price  oo  their  commodiriea. 
Yet  in  October,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  snow,  Uiou- 
sands  of  oxen  are  driven  to  Chris- 
tiania  to  supply  the  mhabitants  with 
the  necessary  winter  provisioDs. 
They  take  in  retUm,  com,  malt  for 
beer  at  weddings  and  holidays,  iron 
and  ironmongery,  and  also,  per- 
haps, £sh,  and  some  other  small  ar* 
tides,  which  serve  nniore  for  com- 
fort than  necessary  support.  Hiis 
is  the  true  division  which  natam 
and  climate  have  made  of  the  kmd : 
grazing  in  tlie  highest  perfectioa 
among  the  hills,  and  grain  from  tlw 
town.  Men  are  collected  together 
in  societies,  that  every  sita^tion 
may  be  applied  to  what  is  most 
suitable  to  it,  and  that  the  surj^oa 
may  be  exchanged  for  wants  which 
other  places  can  more  easily  sup- 
ply- 

**  The  com  is  mostly  brought 
from  Jutland,  Fladstrand,  Aaalbo^ 
or  Flcnsburg,  partly  in  large  ships 
by  great  capitalists,  and  partly  in 
such  small  vessels,  yachts,  and  even  . 
kirge  boats,  that  we  cannot  help 
wondering  how  they  durst  expose 
themselves  to  the  hazard  of  so  boi^ 
terous  a  sea.  But  the  passage  is 
made  in  a  single  night,  aod  the  sale 
and  profit  arc  certain.  That  in 
time  of  peace  the  best  and  bea« 
viest  corn  from  the  Baltic  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  harbour  of 
Christiania  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  tl^e  tovin  and  country  possesKd 
means  which  enabled  them  to  pro- 
cure more  than  th^e  necessaries  of  Sle. 
Those  means  were  deals  and  iron,  in 
return  for  which  English  gold  flow- 
ed into  Norway,  and  perhaps  into 
no  place  more  than  ChrbtlaiW;  for 
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*  ike  dads  exported  from  Christiama 
'  have  alway*  been  in  higb  v^pnte. 
It  appears  an  easy  matter  to  divide 
a  tree  at  a  saw-mi)l  into  deals  and 
planks;  and  the  saw  mills  them* 
advcs  look  exactly  like  those  in 
other  places ;  yet  the  greater  pros- 
'  perity  of  Christiania  Is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
d^s  exported  from  it  are  more 
akilfttlly  sawed  than  elsewhere.  The 
scnipolons  and  precise  Englishman 
r^cts  the  deals  of  Drootheim,  and 
aends  them  to  bis  less  fastidious 
neighbours  in  Ireland,  though  the 
price  of  those  of  Christiania  and 
Fiederickttadt  is  much  higher.  This 
is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  supe- 
ner  quality  of  the  tree,  as  to  the 
uniform  thickness  of  the  plank,  and 
the  accurate  parallel  of  >  its  two 
planes,  andseverfd  other  minute 
circumstances,  that  are  only  known 
to  the  sawer  and  to  the  delicate 
English  merchant,  but  which  ne- 
vertbdless  decide  the  happiness  and 
misery,  the  wealth  and  poverty,  of 
whole  districts. 

.  ''  The  activity  and  stir  is  great 
and  striking  in  winter,  when  num- 
berless sledges  descend  from  the 
nu>untains  with*  planks,  and  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  the  great  Timber 
Magazine.  They  are  all  accumu- 
lated in  this  place,  which  includes 
the.  whole  space  between  the  town 
and  the  suburb  of  Waterland,  and 
attetcbes  so  far  towards  the  bay,  that 
the  vessels  seem  to '  touch  the  piles 
of  planks.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent, this  magazine  at  the  end  of 
winter  has  the  appearance  of  a 
great  town  of  boards ;  And  we  lose 
ourselves  in  the  multitude  of  ave- 
nues and  streets  leading,  through 
them.  The  noise  of  the  country 
people  bringing  the  timber  conti- 
nues without  interruption  so  long 
as  the  snow  lasts.  They  deliver  over 


their  boards  to  the  overseers,  who 
mark  on  ,their  backs  with  chalk  in 
letters  and  figdres  the  place  to 
which  the  boards  were  brought,  and 
the  number  of  them.  It  is  a  sin* 
gular  enough. sight  to  see  these 
boors  hurrying  away  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  to  the  counting- 
houses  of  the  merchants  in  the 
Quartale,  with  this  original  speciea 
of  obligation  oa  their  shoulders.  By 
stopping  on  4heir  way,  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  bnsiness,  they 
might  rub  oUt  the  marks  on  their 
coats,  and  thus  extinguish  ^r  ever 
all  evidence  of  the  debt.  When  they 
appear  before  the  treasurer  at  the 
counting-house,  they  have  no  oc* 
casion  to  say  a  single  word.  Tbry 
present  their  shoulders,  and  are  im- 
mediately paid.  The  brush  which 
the  tieasurer  applies  to  his  shoulders 
is  the  boor*s  acquittance. 

''.  There  may  be  perhaps  some 
twenty  houses  which  have  thriven 
by  the  timber  trade ;  soma  of  them 
are  even  rich.  The  great  fortune 
which  the  ingenious  chamberlain 
Berndt  Ancker  acquired  in  a  short 
time,  principally  by  this  trade,  not- 
withstanding his  expensive  mode  of 
lining,  and  the  immense  sum  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Danish  dollars  which  he  left  behind 
him  at  his  death,  are  certainly  re- 
markable circumstances.  His  house 
is  still  standing;  for  he  left  bis 
property  to  trustees,  and  destined 
the  revenue  to  charitable  purposes; 
It  appears  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  breaking  np  this .  large 
sum,  and  thac  he  wished  it  to  re- 
main a  perpetual  monument  of  what 
bis  talents  enabled  him  to  acquire. 
As  the  revenues  must  be  expended 
in  general  charity,  it  is  a  pity  thac 
he  did  not  take  a  pattern  from  the 
instimtions  of  the  worthy  Pury,  at 
Neufchatd,  which  still  continue^  to 
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have  soch  a  bmefioial  eShd  on  that 
place.  Tbe  objects  of  Ancker  s  cba- ' 
rity  are  widows  and  orpbans,  the 
poor  and  needy,  C(nd  tbe  fitting  out 
of  travellers  to* foreign  countries; 
but  ail  tbis  is  very  indefinite,  and 
instead  of  producing  good/  must 
va&te  apd  dry  up  tbe  stream,  by 
turning  it  into  nunsberl^ss  chan- 
nels. 

**  If  tbe  power  of  controlling 
tbe  expenditure  of  tbese  revenues 
were  vested  in  the  tovn,  as  is  tbe 
case  at  Neufchatel,  a  regular  stone 
barbour  would  probably  have  been 
gradually  erected,  in  the  room  of 
the  present  tottering  and  filthy 
wooden  quay  (Bryggen)  \  tbe  town 
would  have  perhaps  received  a  de-^ 
ceift  town-house,  which  it  at  pre- 
sent iprants ;  and  the  pavements  and 
Streets  would  have  been,  in  point 
o#  cleanliness  and  ornamef\t,  suit- 
able to  a  great  town.  The  fine  sup- 
plies of  water  would  not  have  re- 
QUined  at  tbe  crossings  of  sireet^i, 
as  at  present  collected  in  wooden, 
but  in  stone  reservoirs  ;  and  many 
other  excellent  improvements  would 
bavf  been  adopted  for  the  good  of 
the  town.  What  assists  the  town 
is  returned  over  the  whole  country  j 
ei'd  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor 
and  needy,  would  have  been  easier 
provided  for  out  of  the  greaC  super- 
fiuity  arising  from  it.  Increased  ac- 
iivity  every  where  diminishes  their 
numbers,  which  immediate  pen- 
sions have  a  uniform  tendency  to 
inciease.  The  memory  of  Ancker 
will  always  live  in  Christiania,  from 
so  many  benevolent  institutions; 
but  in  this  way  his  honour  would 
bave  ex.t'ended  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  all  Nor- 
way would  liave  been  secured  to 
}iim. 

"  The  wealthy  inhabitants  oi  the 
tpwn  are  engaged,  from  their  ex-' 


tensive  connectioos  in  trade,  (■ 
numberless  and  difficult  pursuits; 
but  they  contrive  admirably  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life  by  tbe 
pleasures  of  society.  Tbe  prevailing 
4one  of  converiatioQ  here  is  wbat 
one  would  by  no  means  bavo  ei« 
pected  :  for  we  frequently  meet 
with  the  delicacy  and  polish  of  % 
capital  with  the  high  pride  and  in^ 
dependence  so  eminently  peculiar 
to  ihe  Norwegians.  We  are  moro 
agreeably  surprised  still  to  find  tbet 
this  cultivation  is  no  foreign  and 
short-lived  plant.  Many  of  tbe  moal 
polished  among  the  inhabitaate, 
whose  society  would  be  an  honeor 
to  any  person,  have  seldom,  per- 
haps, extended  their  traveU  bryoiid 
the  country  around  Christiania;  ami 
the  visits  of  otlieys  have  been  to 
short  in  foreign  countries,  thattfaej 
would  never  have  been  what  Hofif 
are,  if  their  manners  had  not  been 
formed  before  leaving  home. 

<'  Hence  we  observe  in  this  wbat 
takes  place  in  all  capitals,  wliere 
the  nrt  of  social  interooorse  Imt 
snade  any  considerable  pragrns — 
the  division  of.  society  into  severd 
classes,  tolerably  distinct  from  one 
another.  That  these  divisions  were 
effected,  or  in  any  considerable  de^ 
gree  infiuerced,  by  riches,  i\\\m^ 
influence,  or  personal  connectioiia 
with  the  state,  I  could  never  cHa- 
cover :  they  arose  rather  from  a  di* 
versity  of  tone.  Hence  the  boun- 
daries of  these  divisions  flow  almost 
imperceptibly  into  one  anoibcr, 
whatever  may  be  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  extremes.  Ii  is  a  proof 
of  the  refinement  of  manners  in  a 
town,  when  all  are  not  united  is 
.  one  mass.  The  mind  possessed  of 
refinement  ascends  naturally  to  tho 
top,  and  every  thing  like  a  eommoQ 
unioii  in  society  is  artificial,  coo* 
strained,  and  cannot  be  peRBBmeot* 
becanao 
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becMvm  the  parts  which  compose 
the  uoion  are  faeierogeneous. 
Tbeee  divisions,  marked  out  by  na- 
ture, .are  no  ways  inimical  to  pub- 
lic spirit,  or  patriotism,  as  has  been  , 
often  proved  by  the  example  of 
England^  and  in  miniature  by  the 
Canton  of  Schweits^  where  shep- 
herds and  lorda  co-operate  together 
in  so  singular,  yet  harmonious  a 
manner. 

"  I  have  oAen  thought  that  the 
decided  predilection  of  the  Norwe- 
gians for  tbe  theatre  may  have  had 
no  small  influence  on  their  charac- 
ter. It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find 
no  town  in  Norway  without  a  thea- 
tre. The  most'  polished  of  tbe  in- 
habitants play  in  a  manner  in  pub- 
lic before  tbe  t>etter  sort  of  people, 
frequently  tolerably,  and  often  ex- 
eelleatly.  I  iaw  several  well-known 
persons  in  Bergen  perform  their 
different  parU  with  the  fervency  and 
troth  which  belong  only  to  the 
most,  skilful  professional  actors. 
Drontheim,  Christiansand,  and  Fre- 
dericksball,  have  all  of  ^^hem  their 
theatres  i  and  when  I  was  at  the 
small  town  of  Moss,  I  heard  a  very 
tamest  deliberation  respecting  the 
means  of  constructing  a  theatre 
thei:e  also.  Christiania  has  no  less 
than  two,  and  the  whole  winter 
ihrougb  two  different  societies  of 
Dilettanti  tread  the  boards  for  the 
amusement  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  deiightful  music  is  spread 
and  generally  diffused,  not  merely 
by  little  occasional  pieces,  but  by 
the  representation  pf  openis.  Though 
the  expression  of  the  higher  pas- 
-aioD8  JQ  the  tragedy  requires  a  con- 
tinued practice  aud  study  which  the 
acting  of  Dilettante  will  not  ad- 
cpit  of,  yet  I  shall  always  temember 
with  lively  pleasure  tbe  splendid  re- 
pidantati^  of  Ihe  xiational  tragedy 


of  Pyvecke,  apieoe  certainly  how-*; 
ever  praised  beyond  its  deserts,  io. 
which  the  first  ftmilles  of  tbe  town 
distinguished  themselves  equally  kf 
their  magnificence  and  their  skill.. 
They  had  an  excellent  poet  among 
tbem>  who  seems  to  have  given  a 
good  directioA  to  their  taste,  and 
who  entered  with  great  enthusiasm- 
into  the  management  of  their  tbc«> 
atrf:.  This  was  M.  Falsscn,  conn-^ 
sellor  of  state,  president  of  th# 
highest  tribunal  in  Christiania,  a^d 
one  of  the  three  members  of  ibm 
government  commission  for  Nor«- 
way,  during  the  Anglo-Swedish 
war.  The  town  was  deprived  of 
him  by  a  sad  accident  in  the  winter 
of  1808:  but  his  influence  wiQ 
lon(j  continue  in  circles  dedicated 
to  joy  and  festivity,  through  his 
sweet  poetry,  his  translations  of  so 
many  exoellent  French  pieces  for 
the  theatre  in  Christiania,  and  still 
more  through  his  original  and  af- 
fectingcomic-operaofDragedukken, 
with  the  lively  music  of  Kuntze,  in 
Copenhagen  :  and  the  Norwegians 
OQght  long  to  remember^  that  to 
the  passionate  but  energetic  official 
paper  Budstikken,  edited  by  him, 
they  owed  their  courage  and  their 
confidence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  war,  when  their  own 
strength  was  unknown  to  them.  Hit 
mind  appears  to  have  been  of  too 
vehement  a  cast  for  the  cold  blood 
of  his  fellow-citizens.:  it  consumed 
itself. 

"  The  Gymnasium  in  Christ iania» 
which  bears  the  modest  nppeliatioi^ 
of  school^  may  be  mentioned  with 
distinction  as  a  public  estabiishmeoC 
for  education.  Its  merits  are  proved 
by  tbe  abilities  of  tbe  teachers,  and 
the  progress  made  by  tbe  scholars. 
It  supplies  to  a  certain  extent  the 
want  of  a  university  in  Norway, 
which  has  been  so  often  warmly, 
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but  however  reasonably,  always 
fniitlessly  demanded  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, as  a  literary  centre  in  the 
interior  of  a  remote  kiitgdom* 
which  constitutes  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  monarchy.  The 
achool,  which  is  situated  in  the  best 

,  part  of  the  town,  is  a  large  build- 
ing, and  has  a  serious  and  digni* 
£ed  external  appearance.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  rooms  adapted  for 
tuition,  several  collections,  which 
are  not  very  distinguished,  and  the 
library,  which  is  not  more  ornamen- 
tal than  oseful  and  profit3bl«  to  the 
town.  This  library  is  open  to  the 
citizens>  and  contains  perhaps  not 
many  rare,  but  a  number  of  useful 
works.  It  ow6<l  its  origin  chiefly 
to  the  collection  of  chancellor 
Deichmann,  wbo  died  about  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  on  the  mo- 
dem history  of  Norway.  This  pa- 
triotic iu'di^dual  bequeathed  his  li- 

/  brary  to  the  town  of  Qhristiania, 
well  judging  that  it  Would  there  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  the  same  spirit  several  other 
more  recent  libraries  have  been  in- 
corporated with  it,  for  which  they 
are  partly  indebted  to  an  Ancker; 
end  they  now  continue  unremit. 
tingly  to  procure  the  most  import- 
ant pr6ductions  of  the  German  and 
Danish  press,  so  far  as  the  schpol- 
funds,  which  are  by  no  means  scan- 
ty, will  allow  them.  How  few 
towtis  of  the  same  extent,  or  in  the 
same  situation,  can  congratulate 
themselves  on  such  a  library  I  And 
as  it  is  not  suffered  to  remain  idle, 
we  can  hardly  dbnbt  that  it  will' 
greatly  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

"  The  excellent  military  acade- 
my, which  directly  fronts  theschoolr 
^Qse,  is  an  object  no  less  remark- 


able. It  is  certainly  one  pf  the  beat 
institutions  in  the  Danish  state,  abd 
has  been  the  means  of  supplying 
the  Danish  army  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  useful  and  accomplished  of- 
ficers. It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  hundred  cadets,  who  generally 
receive  an  education  here»  either 
Assembled  together,  or  in  the  streets. 
Their  vivacity,  their  blooming  coow 
plexions,  and  their  dignified  beha- 
viour^ dispel  at  once  every  idea  of 
constraint ;  and  we  soon  see  wben 
we  enter  the  building  thai  it  is  a 
much  nobler  institution  than  sioM- 
lar  schools  for  cadets  generally  are  i 
yet  the  institution  is  almost  wboUj 
supported  by  the  contributions  *  of 
wealthy  individuals.  The  academy 
is  indebted ,  for  the  house  (an  de- 
gant  little  palaoe),  and  perhaps  fbit 
most  beautiful  in  the  town,  to  the 
Jiberality  of  the  Aneker  family,  by 
whom  it  was  fbnnerly  inhabited  i 
their  instruments  and  books  are  le- 
gacies $  ai)d  only  two  years  agok 
received  from  the  chamberlain.  Pa- 
der  Ancker,  the  rich  library  and 
instruments  which  devolved  to  hioi 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  "Berodt 
Ancker.  By  these  means  they  have 
been  enabled  from  a  matheinatieal 
school,  which  was  (lie  origin  o(  tba 
institution,  to  convert  it  into  an 
academy,  in  wl^icb  the  young  on- 
cers, besides  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences tod  drawing,  are  diligently 
ioAtructed  in  history,  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history,  and  foreign 
languages.  During  several  days  iif 
the  week .  they  practise  leaping, 
climbing,  rope-dancing,  swimmings 
and  other  exercises,  which  prafessor 
Treschow  in  Copenhagen  very  ap- 
propriately calls  the  luxury  of  eda- 
catioti  j  but  a  good  officer  will  per- 
haps not  regret  the  time  ha  spcat 
in  such  exeiciaes.  It  is  an  excaleat 
regulatioii. 
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regulation,  that  the  cadeto  neither 
lodge  nor  eat  in  the  house  j  thejr  are 
boarded  with  respectable  people  of 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  monkishness  of  a  secluded 
education.  The^  wish  to  bring  the 
joang  people  as  tnoch  as  possible 
into  contact  with  the  world,  and  to 
break  them  at  an  early  period  of 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  so 
drcomscribed  an  occupation  as  that 
of  a  soldier  has  a  necessary  tenden- 
€j  to  produce.  The  correctness  of 
t^eae  principles  has  been  confirmed 
bf  <  experience,  even  in  the  short 
maoe  of  a  few  years.  So  long  as 
toe  state  of  Denmark  deems  it  ne- 
cessary fo  keep  up  a  great  army, 
and  to  dedicate  so  miicn  of  its  at- 
tention to  that  object,  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  all  .the 
Danish  officers  found  su<jh  a  school 
for  their  formation  as  the  miTitary 
academy  in  Christutnia. 

•"  We  may  easily  conceive  that 
such  a  beautiful  country  as  the  en- 
virons of  Chrisii^ia  does  not  in 
vain  display  its  charms  to  the  weal- 
thy inhabitants,  and  that  they  will 
be  disposed  to  quit  the  town  in 
summer  for  the  health  and  pleasure 
of  a  country  life.  The  multitudes ' 
of  (touotry-houses  round  the  town 
is  in  reality  so  great,  that  their  ap- 
pearance puts  us  in  mind  of  Mar- 
aetUes.  A  c6untry.house  is  an  es- 
sential piece  of  luxury  in  Christia- 
nia ;  and  as  a  merchant  in  Ham- 
burg does  not  suppose  he  can  ap- 
pear without  bis  coach  and  his 
horses,  so  the  couAtry-house  is  the 
first  expense  of  a  rising  citizen 
here.  These  small  places  are  called 
Lilkken  in  Christiania.  Why  they 
are  so  called  I  could  never  learn ; 
and  what  is  singular,  this  appella- 
tion is  exclusively  peculiar  to  this 
town.    Many  of  their  places  are 


indeed  very  diminutive— a  Hftla 
house  with  a  small  meadow  3  but 
they  have  all  an  enchanting  situ* 
ation :  and  there  is  a  perpetual  va- 
riety of  prospect  from  the  height  of 
the  amphitheatre,  of  the  Fiord,  the 
town,  and  the  bills.  Whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  these  Lukken, 
we  may  boldly,  assert  that  there  ia 
not  one  of  them  without  a  prospect 
peculiar  to  itself  Most  of  them 
have  not  much  to  recoipmend  them 
except  this  prospect,  as  little  has 
been  done  for  the  surrounding 
grounds.  But  this  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for.  The  great  desire  to 
possess  a  small  piece  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  has 
raised  the  price  of  them  so  immo- 
derately high,  that  it  is  seldom  in 
the  power  of  the  possessor  one  to 
ornament  any  part  of  it/  A  Liikke 
worth  eight  or  twefve  thousand  dol- 
lars seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  many  ^ 
a  garden  in  Berlin  ;  and  a  meadow 
worth  a  -thousand  rix-dollars  may 
be  over-looked  at  a  glance.  The 
occupation  as  a  meadow  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
town  ;  for  the  country  is  not  suffi- 
ciently inbabitt^d  to  allow  the  mar- 
ket to  be  constantly  supplied  with 
every  thing  that  house- keeping  re- 
quires. Every  family  must  keep 
their  own  cow  ^  and  the  long  win- 
ter requires  great  stores  ;  hence  a 
dry  year,  unusual  warmth  and 
drought  in  June  and  July,  not  un- 
frequently  occasion  great  wiint  and 
embarrassment ;  and  although  the 
upland  vales  of  Riwgerige  or  Wal- 
ders  send  some  hay  10  the  capital, 
it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption. Assistance  is  then  looked 
to  from  abroad,  and  bay  is  commis- 
sbned  from  England  and  Ireland. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes, 
when  I  saw  in  the  harvest  of  1 806» 
a  number 
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a  number  of  ships  loaded  Vt«h  Imy 
io  the  moatb  of  the  bay'oif  Chris^ 
tiania.  Is  this  luiy  exported  to 
the  Baltic  or  Jutland,  to  countries 
Ibrtile  in  com  ?  No,  I  was  an- 
sw^redt  it  is  hay  from  England, 
cooioiisiioned  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  householders  io  Cbristiaoia 
and  Dramoien.  It  is  well  with  tha 
country  tliat  possesses  means  and 
opportunities  to  supply  its  waou 
in  such  a  manner  \  but  it  is  still 
better  with  the  country  which  by 
its  own  industry  can  produce  what 
nature  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  refittes.  And  why  should  it 
not^  When  we  see  the  Aggerp 
f^Vj  a  considerable  stream  close  to 
the  town,  falling  in  noisy  cascadea 
from  wheel  to  wheel,  from  saw- 
mill to  paprr-mil),  and  again  to 
law- mill ;  when  we  see  numerous 
little  sircams  descending  from  the 
wood-covered  hills;  and  when  we 
iriew  at  Frogner  a  ^nsiderable  n- 
Tul(.t  running  through  the  midst  of 
these  poRscssionD,  before  it  falls  into 
the  Fiord  at  the  w^st  end  of  the 
town,  a  stream  which  in  the  greats 
est  heat  of  summer  is  never  dry,  it 
18  surprising  that  all  these  supplies 
of  water  have  not  been  long  ago 
nwde  to  fall  from  I^kke  to  JLiikke, 
and  to  spread  in  a  thousand  various 
channels  over  the  parched  hills,  a« 
has  been  so  beautifully  do6e  in  the 
Emmenthal  and  Valais  in  Switaer* 
laud,  and  with  so  much  art  even  in 
Norway  il8elf>  in  the  valley  of  Les- 
600,  and  in  Leerdalen  below  Fille- 
ficldt.  For  this  an  agreement  of  all 
the  proprietors  aipong  ihemseives  is 
no  doubt  tiecessary,  and  it  may  be' 
attended  with  some  difficulty  ;  but 
are  we  not  to  consider  it  as  a  want 
of  public  spirit  that  such  ar>.agrec« 
ment  bas  never  taken  place  ?  And 
are  we  not  entitled  to  suspect  lome 


error  in  4ba  goveromaot,  which, 
with  such  an  excellent  oppgrtnoity, 
prevents  tb^  inhabitants  ito^  fiod«> 
ing  their  individual  imeresl  in  the 
general  good. 

''  The  possessors,  in  trotbj  show 
no  want  of  individual  iadostiy. 
Bare  rocks  are  yearly  thrown  down 
and  converted  to  meadows^  and 
many  a  place  is  now  attractive  which 
was  formerly  repulsive  from  its 
sterility.  The  amall  possession  of 
Frydenlund,  about  an  English  oiia 
from  the  town,  fcrmerly  nothio^ 
but  dry  slataa  hardly  covered  witk 
mose,  has  become,  through  the  in* 
cesiaot  labonrs  of  the  iridefiitigablo 
lady  of  General  Wackenitz,  one  of. 
the  sweetest  and  loveliest  places 
imaginable.  And  what  bas  bocQ 
effected  by  the  noble  and  active 
Collet  on  his  possession  of  UleFoldi 
will,  in  point  o^  agricultum,  long 
serve  as  a  model  for  Norway* 

*'  Whoever  takes  a  delight  dur- 
ing  his  stay  in  Cbristiania  ia  aK«t 
ploring  the  beauties  of  the  snr* 
rounding  country,  must  not  neglect 
to  visit  the  cbarming  Skxiyen,  the 
country  residence  of  Ploen  the  mer* 
chant ;  in  point  of  sitoatioo,  the 
crown  of  all  the  rural  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
whole  niagnificence  of  nature  ii 
here  unfolded  to  us :  the  Fiord,  the 
town,  and  the  hills,  appear  all  eo« 
tirely  new,  as  if  we  had  never  be* 
fore  seen  them.  Wo  oever  weary 
in  looking  down  upon  tlK^m,  to  fol* 
low  the  beautiful  light  sprout  over 
them,  and  to  rivet  our  tyts  on  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  hills  of 
Bogstadt  and  Banim.  And  agaioi 
what  rural  beauty,  what  charming 
solitary  prospects,  when  we  lose 
ourselves  among  the  woods  and 
dales  that  border  on  Skoyen !  Hera 
alone  ve  live  with  nature  I  In 
Bc^stadt, 
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Bogstadt;  the  magnificeDt  «eat  of 
the  chaniberlsiin,  Peder  Ancker,  we 
nay  please  ourselves  with  viewing 
the  way  in  which  a  rich  individaal 
may  crrate  and  beautify  a  residence 
to  give  delight  to  a  cultivated  mind ; 
,  and  in  Ulevold  we  may  gratefully 
recognise  the  endeavours  of  the  no- 
ble poasessor  to  diffuse  joy  and  be- 
nefolence  around  him, 
>  **  This  high  cultivation  and  1>eatt- 
tf  of  the  country  around  the  town 
deceive  us  into  a  belief  of  a  better 
climate  than  the  place  actually  pos- 
sesses. The  appearance  of  the  ob- 
jects down  the  bay  pats  us  so  often 
in  mind  of  Italy,  that  we  would  wil- 
^ngly  associate  the  idea  of  Italian 
heat  with  them.  It  is  confidently, 
however,  believed  by  many,  that 
the  climate  of  Christiania  is  at  all 
events  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  high  latitude.  But 
this  IS  not  actually  the  case.  By 
much  too  unfavourable  an  idea  4s 
entertained  in  other  countries  of 
nature  under  the  siitietlv  degree  of 
latitude.  Where  oaks  thrive,  fruit- 
gardens  may  be  cultivated  with  ad- 
vantage and  pleaiure  :  and  accord- 
ingly in  Christiania  not  only  apples 
andchefnies,  but  even  pears  and  apri- 
cots, grow  in  the  open  air:  plums, 
however,  do  not  succeed ;  and 
peaches  and  vinev,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral sorts  of  pears,  must  be  dispensed 
with.  As  to  the  tree.t,  the  high 
ash  thrives  admimbly,  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  ornament  to  the  country. 
Limes  grow  vigorously  and  beauti- 
fully ;  and  sycamores  and  elms  are 
among  the  most  common  trcrs  of 
the  woods.  1  he  aspen  tree,  (Populus 
tremula),  the  alder,  and  the  birch, 
grow  always  larger  and  finer ;  they 
are  the  true  trees  of  the  north ;  and 
the  warmth  of  Christiauia  is  even 
in  some  measure  too  great  for  their 
higheat  perfection :  at  least,  the  as- 


per  and' birch  seem* here  to  love 
the  shade  very  much. 

"  Neither  does  the  winter  appear 
here  mpch  earlier  than  in  the  north 
of  Grermany :  the  snow  is  hardly 
expected  to  lie  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  December  \  and  continued 
frost  is  very  rare  in  November.  It 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  ci  ver  the 
harbour  of  Christiania  witli  ice  in' 
the  end  of  November,  and  the  ship-* 
ping  is  theo  for  some  months  alto* 
get  her  at  a  stand.  The  inmost  part 
of  the  bay,  between  the  numerous 
islands  and  points,  resembles  a 
lake,  and  is  therefore  soon  frozen. 
l*he  Bonnefiord,  an  arm  of  more 
than  fourteen  English  miles  iq 
leogth,  is  fully  frozen,  and  in  the 
main  arm  the  ice  extends  frequent* 
ly  for  nine  English  miles  down  the 
bay.  The  ves*«els  are  then  frosea 
in,  and  lie  rn  the  harbour  the  whole 
winter  through  as  if  on  land.  Peo* 
pie  pass  and  repass  between  the 
yachts,  galleys,  and  brigs,  as  tbroogk 
streets,  and  the  land  and  water  ap* 
pear  no  longer  separated.  This  con* 
tinues  for  a  long  time.  The  ine 
season  gradually  makes  its  appear-* 
ance.  The  snow  hasi\been  long  all 
melted  on  th&  hills  of  Christiania 
by  the  sun  and  the  warm  rains,  and 
every  thing  has  assumed  a  green 
and  animat- d  appearance,  before 
the  ships  are  disentangled  from  the 
thick  ice.  About  the  '24ih  oi  April 
the  waves  begin,  at  last,  to  beat 
against  the  moles  of  the  harbour* 
The  ship-owners  then  frequently 
lose  all  patience  :  for  a  few  miles 
farther  owx.  in  the  Fiord,  the  ships 
of  Droback,  Laurvig,  and  even 
Fredcrickstadt,  have  been  long  Out 
at-  sea  before  the  vessels  at  Chris- 
tiania exhibit  the  smallest  motion. 
They  at  last  remove  the  obsticlei 
by  force,  and  break  the  ice.  Thii 
is  a  most  interesting  moment.     I 
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heard  once  in  February^  that  seve- 
ral ships  wished  to  break  through 
the  ice,  and  I  knew  that  they  had 
at  least  a  German  mile  td  proceed 
through  the  bard  ice  to  the  nearest 
open  water  :  rimmediately  ran  to' 
witness  the  Herculean  undertaking  9 
but  I  was  not  a  liitle  astonished  to 
aee  the  ships  advanced  a  great  way 
through  the  ice,  and  still  continuing 
in  motion,  though  slowly,  as  if  they 
were  in  open  water.  The  whole 
work  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  than 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine.  About 
fifty  men  stand  opposite  one  ano- 
ther like  an  alley ;  and  the  space 
they  £fllow  between  them  corres- 
ponds to 'the  breadth  of  the  ship 
which  IS  to  be  moved  through. 
They  cut  along  the  solid  mass  of 
ice  as  far  as  their  line  extends,  and 
then  they  separate,  by  cuts  across 
from  the  one  line  tp  the  other,  im- 
mense rectangles  of  ice,  perhaps 
more  than  .twenty  feet  in  length.  A 
wooden  plank  is  next  placed  in  the 
cut  so. opened:  the  men  then  all 
proceed  over  to  the  opposite  side  5 
some  of  them  press  the  rectangle  of 
ice  with  all  their  might  below  the 
water:  in  the  same  moment,  all 
the  otbefs  lay  hold  of  a  number  of 
ropes  fastened  to  the  board  in  the 
opposite  cut,  and  shove  the  immense 
loosened  mass  of  ice,  with  otit  ef- 
fort, below  the  ice  which  is  firm. 
.  They  then  begin  to  loosen  another 
rectangle.  The  work  proceeds  so 
quickly,  that  the  ship  which  fol- 


lows hardly  .ever  stopn,  and  in  the 
apace  of  a  few  hours  makes  its  way 
through  a  covering  of  two  feet  of 
ice  for  almost  five  English  miles 
from  Christiania  to  the  open  water. 
In  this  way  several  English  ships  of 
the  line  wrought  their  way  in  the 
winter  of  1808  from  Grottenbafg 
through  the  ice  into  the  open  sea. 
Hence  we  may  easily  see  that  where 
the  art  of  working  through  ice  is 
properly  understood,  ships  which 
are  frozen  in,  do  not  always  oe- 
cessaKIy  fall  into  the  hands  of  aa 
advancing  land  army. 

"  Whe«  the  ice  has  left  the  «• 
cinity  of  Christiania,  the  warmth 
increases  with  Indescribable  rapidt* 
ty ;  and  May,  instead  of  bein^  a 
spring'  month,  is  completely  sum- 
roer.  On  the  3d,  4th^  and  5tfa  of 
May,  1808,  I  observed  that  the 
thermometer  at  its  highest  rose  to 
70«  Fahr.  In '  the  middle  of  the 
month  all  the  trees  were  in  leaf, 
except  the  ash  (<isk,  Jraxmus  ear- 
celsiorj  ;  and  towards  the'  end  of 
the  month  the  thermometer  was 
daily  at  noon  .19  or  20.  In  the  be- 
ginning of«  July  garden  stofFs  were 
every  where  to  be  had :  the  mean 
warmth  of  the  nwntli  rose  to  up- 
wards of  65^,  and  at  noon  it  was 
generally  81,  nay,  even  sometinses 
80  degrees.  They  commenced  their 
harvest  before  August,  but  Septem- 
ber was  not  fully  over  before  tliey 
began  to  think  of  stovea  in  the 
town/' 
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■^  TT'AUTOKEJNO,  the  nth 
IV  of  September,  1 8O7.  The 
two  rcm-dccr,  with  their  driver, 
Mathes  Michelsoon  Sara,  had  agree- 
ably to  engagement  come  down 
from  the  Fieldts.  These  animals 
^  were  loaded  with  the  most  neces- 
'  aany  requisites  for  our  jonrney,  and 
with  them,  two  Laplanders,  a  wo- 
man, and  a  child.  I  left  Antel- 
gaard  as  I  would  leave  a  ho(ne,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third,  and  a  few< 
boors  afterwards  I  reached  Bosecop. 
Thb  remote  country^  besides  the 
attractions  which  it  has  received 
lirom  nature,  the  grand  and  inte- 
resting style  of  the  environs,  the 
variety  of -new  phenomena  which 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  no- 
tice, possessed  a  superior  charm  for 
me  in  the  highly  distinguished  and 
agreeable  society  which  are  here 
oollected.  Their  repeated  -  and  in- 
cessant acts  of  kindness  and  bene- 
Tolence  continued  for  so  many 
months '  towards  a  stranger  whom 
they  ^ould  never  exprct  to  see  again, 
with  the  polish  and  the  attraction 
of  their  conversation,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  such  an  impression  on 
axf  mind.  Although  strict  justice, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  are  qua* 
lities  which  we  ought  not  to  loek 
upon  as  -  extraordinary  in  any  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  I  felt  a  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  the  consideration 
that  even  the  head  of  the  most  re- 
mote province  of  the  Dani»h  domi- 
•  nions  possessed  these  qualities  in  so 


eminent  a  degree.  At  the  last  ha- 
bitation, about  two  miles  beyond 
Bosecop,  I  took  my  leave  of  them, 
when  I  began  to  tliink,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  was  three  degrees  be- 
yond the  Polar  Circle,  among  wilds 
and  deserts. 

**  We  soon  entered  the  wood: 
the  rocks  of  Skaana  Vara  appeared 
nearer  ai^d  nearer,  narrowed  the 
valley,  a^d  formed  perpendicular 
precipice^  along  its  sides.  All  traces 
of  habitation  disappeared.  The  high 
and  majestic  Scotch  firs  stood  thicS^- 
ly  around,  with  excellent  stetns^ 
and  the  small  marshes  in  the  wood 
were  surrounded  with  alders  and 
aspens.  On  entering  deeper  into 
the  yaliey  the  view  became  sudden- 
ly frightful.  The  trees  lay  in  heaps 
above  one  another,  torn  up. by  the 
roots  almost  in  every  direction  for 
large  spaces,  and  the  few  solitaij 
stems  which  remained  erect  were 
quite  lost  among  them  :  an  image 
of  the  alarming.nature  of  the  storms 
in  winter.  Most  of  the  trees  lay 
with  their  heads  down  the  valley. 
The  storm  had  swept  down  from 
the  south,  and  when  compressed 
between  parrow  ranges  of  rocks, 
the  firs  are  not  always  able  to  with- 
stand it. 

''  At  the  approach  of  evening  the 
Laplanders  took  the  rein  deer  np 
several  cliffs  which  were  covered 
with  rein-deer  moss  like  snowf  and 
there  they  tethered  them.  We 
passed  the  night  ourselves  content- 
edly 
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edly  under  the  trees  by  the  side  of 
a  clear  blaz''g  fire. 

"  Thr>e  Fieldt  or  mountain  Lap- 
lam  U  rs  nqnirr  time  for  their  opcra- 
tions.  I  lust  heve'^al  admirable  hours 
of  xhv.  mciining,  before  the  woman 
haa  bnthnt'her  child  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a  hen  till  the  man  had 
ag  in  loaded  the  rein-dccr.  We 
reached  hi  half  an  hotir  a  lateral 
val  cy,"  and  ?i  stream  which  pours 
d«)wn  it,  called  the  Curjajock. 
There  we  Irft  the  great  valley  of 
Alien,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
new  vallfv  towards  the  west,  \vhich 
rises  p^^etiy  rapidly  for  the  space  of 
fiN'e  English  miles  at  least.  Hither- 
to we  had  still  seen  traces  of  the 
cows  and  horses  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Alten  allow  here  to  run 
about  almost  wild  in  summer^  but 
the-  last  vestige  of  cultivation  at  last 
forsook  u^.  The  Scotch  firs  became 
amaller  and  more  scanty,  and  the 
birches  became  more  frequent  5  and 
■s  we  lay  down  at  mid-day  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake  we  found 
ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  firs. 
This  lake,  Gurjajaure,  was  actually 
896  English  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  consequently  above  the  height 
which  the  observations  on  Skaane 
Vara  had  given  as  the  boundary  of 
their  gro  w  th .  Our  assent  became  now 
kii  rapid ;  the  vallirs  began  to 
widen  j  and  the  mmmtains  to  be- 
conie  marshy  levels.  On  the  long 
extended  rock  less  mountains  the 
birch  bushes  grew  scantily  aud 
dwarfish,  their  growth  being  pro- 
bably prevented  by  the  storms ;  the 
ground  was  also  leiss  covered  than 
usual  with  *  rein  deer  moss.  All 
nature  ^vas  here  bare  and  dismal. 
Several  leagues  farther,  towards  the 
aoutb-west,  at  the  termination  of 
these  dreary  levels,  the  northern 
ecean  suddenly  appeared  Jn  the 
tiistaDce>  for  the  last  time;  like  a 


ray  of  light,  piercing  through  the 
darkness.  I  never  saw  it  again.  It 
was  a  part  of  Ress  Bottn  to  the  right 
of  the  source  of  the  Alten  stream 
above  the  valley  of  Alten.  We 
now  descended  a  flat  and  broad  valr 
ley,  and  prepared  our  night  quar- 
ters qn  a  sort  of  island  in  the  Cara- 
jock,  a  small  stream,  which  appears 
to  be  of  some  importince  in  spring, 
but  which  was  then  almost  dry.  It 
probably  unites  in  its  course  to  the 
eastwards  with  the  Aiby  £)v  which 
it  laid  down  on  the  maps,  before 
it  flows  into  ?he  stream  of  Alten« 
We  durst  not  have  ventured  orach 
fan  her  if  we  wished  to  avail  our- 
selves of  birches  for  our  nightly 
fire.  The  small  birch^a  became  vU 
sibly  shrivelled,  and  were'  thinly 
scattered  over  the  plain,  so  that  it 
was  evident,  wiUimit  the  protection 
of  valiies  and  cHfls,  they  coold  not 
have  possibly  stood.  Oar  island  in 
the  Carajock  was  1,531  £nghaift 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  might  btre 
ascendetj  about  19  or  SftO  EngHsh 
miles  Ix^yond  the  wood  5  we  travel- 
led but  slowly;  for  a  rein-deer ia 
like  a  gazelle,  destined  bynat  me  tH 
run  and  not-  to- carry.  Notwith- 
standing'a  horse  could,  with  the 
greatest  ease/  have  carried  more 
than  double  of  the  Iliad  wkh  whidi 
these  animals  were  burdened,  they 
became  fatigued  however  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  we  were  oUiged  to 
halt,  and  allow  them  time  to  re« 
cruit  their  strength  with  the  moss, 
which  they  greedily  dcvoai^d.  Dur- 
ing the  night  we  tied  them  with» 
a  long  thong  to  some  bosh  or  piees 
of  rock,  round  which  the  grocnd 
was  thickly  covered  with  Excellent 
moss.  They  slept  or  Isty  very  little, 
but  continued  to  tiX  the  wbde 
night  through. 

^'  On  the  following  morning;  tbt 

5th,  we  ascended  an  entirely  flat, 

parched^ 
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parched,  and  dismal  valli^  for 
about  ^yte  English  miles,  till  we 
reachrd  the  heigbt  of  Nuppi  Va« 
jBj  vbifh  19,  according  ta  the  baro' 
meter,  2fi5^  £Dglish  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  was  the  greatest 
height  of  this  table-land  ^  for  we 
commanded  from  it  a  prospect  of 
many  leagues  in  every  direction. 
The  snowy  chain  of  Lyngen  appear* 
ed  again  in  a  long  range  towards 
the  Fiord,  notwitlutanding  it  was 
at  least  46  English  miles  distant ; 
and  we  could  now  see  very  distinct- 
iy  how  these  cones  became  lower 
and  flatter  where  the  Fiord  te.rmi^ 
nates,  and  the  chain  continuea  to 
Txm.  along  the  main-land.  The 
Fiord  isa  fosse  (graben)  $  the  chain 
the  wall  above  it.  At  the  foot  of 
l^uf^  Vara  a  l<mg  marshy  level 
runs  towards  duaenaogerfiordi  coa<- 
taining  a  number  of  small  marshy 
lakes,  a  desert  and  dreary  prospect. 
£very  thing  is  here  solitary  and 
dismal.  The  snow  had  long  disap- 
peared; but  nature  still  reniained 
4iead  and  torpid.  The  dwarf  birch 
/ietuia  mana),  the  true  companion 
of  these  mountains,  could  only  sup- 
port itself  here  with  weak  and  pow* 
erkas  branches ;  the  mountain  bram- 
bles ftuLus  chamaemomsj  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  put  forth  fruit : 
they  could  only  bear  leaves;  and^ 
here  and  there  could  alone  be  seen 
a  spring-flower  endeavouring,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  blow  in  harvest. 
A  few  solitary  boshes  of  mountain 
willow  seem  to  make  their  appear- 
ance here,  more  in  defiance  of  the 
inhospitable  climate  than  as  a  co- 
vering to  the  earth.' 

^'  The  barking  of  dogs  below 
.announced  the  vicinity  of  a  herd 
.and  the  hut  of  a  Lapland  family. 
We  made  all  the  haate  we  could 
tovrards  it ;  for  the  rising  storm 
anS  rain  from  Jbe  south-west  se- 


riously admonished  us  to  seek  sheU 
tcr  for  (be  night.  We  soon  found 
the  hut  or  gainnoe  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
Marsh.  They  received  us,  but. not ^ 
in  a  friendly  naanner.  The  lap* 
landers  are  not  Arabs.  Where  the 
spruce  and  Scotch  firs,  and  where 
birches  will  not  succeed,  the  nature 
of  man  seems  equally  defective.  He 
sinks  in  tlie  struggle  with  necessity 
and  the  climate.  The  finer  feeling 
of[  the  Laplanders  are  to  be  deve-* 
loped  by  brandy  $  and,  as  in  eastern 
countries,  a  visit  is  amioonced  by 
presents,  the  glass  alone  here  so^ 
tens  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then, 
indeed,,  the  first  place  in  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  tent,  opposite  to  the 
narrow  door,  is  conceded  to  the 
stranger.  We  lie  in  the  circumfe- 
rence  of  a  room  containing  at  most 
eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  fire  or 
smoke  of  the  hearth  in  the  middle 
prevents  the  di  aft  from  the  door : 
and  hence  this  back  space  is  the 
place  of  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  herd.  The  children  sit  next 
them,  and  the  servants  next  to  the 
door.  Wiicn  a  strange  demands 
entrance  be  is  conimanded  by  Lap* 
land  politeness  to  keep  himself  on 
his  legs  in  the  inside  of  the  door,  • 
and  sometimes  even  before  a  half- 
opened  door.  The  master  of  the 
house  then  asks  him  the  cause  of 
his  arrivs],  and  also  the  news  of 
the  country;  and  if  he  is  pleased 
with  the  account,  he  at  last  in- 
vitCi  the  stranger  to  approach  near- 
er. He  then  becomes  a  member  of 
the  family  ;  a  place  in  the  house  ia 
allotted  to  him^  and  he  is  entertain- 
ed with  rein-deer  milk  and  flesh. 
The  Arab  invites  into  his  hut,  and 
asks  no  questions. 

"it  was  well  for  us  that  we 
passed  this  night  under  a  roof.  The 
storm  raged  furiously,  and  the  rain 
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itruck  like  sand  agunst  the  roof  of 
the  gamme.  It  was  uot  a  little  woqp 
derfiil  that  the  feeble  hat  could 
withstand  such  a  honicane.  It  it 
baiit  ot  stakes,  which  are  united 
together  in  the  middle  in  form  of 
a  cone«  Several  other  croks  stakes 
hold  them  together  below.  Over 
the  frame  there  is  nothing  spread 
but  a  piece  of  coarse  linen,  gene- 
rally sail-cloth,  in  such  a  manner^ 
however,  that  a  quadrangular  open- 
ing at  the  top.  remains  uncovered 
for  the  smoke  to  issue  out  of.  A 
great  part  of  this  covering  lies  also 
loose  on  the  ground*  and  serves  to 
protrct  their  milk  and  other  house- 
Lold  concerns  against  wind  and 
weather,  am)  to  cover  over  their 
stores  \  and  then  these  articl^,  and 
the  covering  over  them,  form  alto* 
gether  a  sort  of  mound,  which  pre- 
vents the  entrance  and  draf^  of  the 
external  air  into  the  gammefVom 
beneath.  Another  large  and  loose 
piece  of '  sail-doth  is  drawn  round 
this  outward  covering  on  the  side 
from  whence  the  wind  blows.  This 
side  is  therefore  always  protected 
with  a  double  covering:  The  in- 
side seat  consists  of  soft  rein -deer 
skins  and  white  woollen  covers.  The 
quality  of  this  skin  and  cover  also 
determines  here  the  rank  of  the 
place  and  the  person  who  is  to  oc- 
cupy it.  Tiiis  is  certainly  a  slight 
habitation  ;  and  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable how  a  targe  and  frequently 
numerous  fatnily  can  find  room  in 
such  {I  narrow  space  for  many 
months  together.  But  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  seldom  as- 
sembled together  at  the  same  time ; 
the  herd  of  rein-deer  demands  their 
presence  and  their  attention  even 
.  during  the  night,  and  such  stormy 
and  dreadful  nights  as  the  one  we 
passed  here  in  Nuppiby.  Men  and 
boys^  ^ivcs  and  daughters^  take^the 


post  of  watching  by  turns  twice  or 
thrice  a-day;  and  each  gees  oat 
with  several  dogs,  which  ^loog  in 
property  to  that  indnridtial^  wbqie 
commands  alone  they  will  obqr. 
The  former  guards  in  the  mean 
while  their  return  with  their  hun- 
gry dogs.  Hence  it  not  uofrequent- 
\y  happens  that  eight  or  twelve  dogt 
marcn  over  the  heads  of  the  per- 
sons sleeping  in  the  ganome.in 
quest  of  comfortable  spots  for  them- 
selves to  rest  in.  They  certaioly 
stand  in  need  of  rest,  for  all  the 
time  they  are  out  with  their  msster, 
watching  the  flock,  they  are  in 
continual  motion.  The  welfare  and 
the  security  of  the  flock  rests  whol- 
ly on  them.  By  them  alone  are  they 
kept  together  in  their  destined  si- 
tuation, or,  when  necessary,  driven 
to  others.  The  wolves,  the  dread- 
ful enemies  of  the  Laplanders,  are 
by  them  driven  away  from  the  rein- 
deers. The  timid  animal  runs  frights 
aned  up  and  down  the  wildemesi 
when  the  woif  approaches  j  the 
dogs  then  by  their  barking  snd 
snarling  keep  the  flock  together, 
and  by  this  means  the  wolf  will  not 
easily  venture  an  attack.  If  the 
rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplainler  what 
his  field  is  to  the  husbandman,  the 
dog  is  to  the  Laplander  what  the 
*  plough  is  to  the  other.  When  be 
returns  wearied  to  his  gaomie,  be 
always  willingly  shares  his  rein-deer 
flesh  and  his  soup  with  his  dog> 
,  which  he  will  hardly  do  with  either 
father  or  mother. 

**  It  is  an  unusual,  a  new,  and  a 
pleasing  jspectade  to  see,  in  the 
evening,  the  herd  assembled  round 
the  gamoie  lo  be  milked< .  On  all 
the  hills  around,  every  thing  is  in 
an  instant  foil  of  life  and  motion. 
The  busy  dogs  are  evenr  where 
barking,  and  bringing  the  nuns 
nearer  and  nearer}  and  the  rein- 
deer 
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di^r  boQnd  and  run,  stand  still,  and 
bound  again  in  an  indrscribable 
variety  of  roovenjents.  ^When  the 
feeding  aninial,  frightened  by  the 
dog,  raises  his  head  and  displays 
filoft  his  lai'ge  and  proud  antlers, 
wh^t  a  beautiful  and  fnajestic  $ight ! 
And  when  he  courses  over  tlic 
ground,  how  fieet  and  light  are  his 
niovements !  We  never  hear  the 
foot  on  the  earth,  and  nothing  but 
the  incessant  crackling  of  his  knee- 
join  Is,  as  if  produced  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  electric  shocks  :  a  'singular 
noise,  and  from  the  number  of  rein- 
deer by  whom  it  is  at  once  pro- 
duced, it  is  beard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. When  all  the  three  or  four 
hundred  at  laj*t  reach  the  gamme, 
ih.ey  stand  still,  or  repose  them- 
selves, or  frisk  about  in  confidence 
among  one  another,  play  with  their 
antlers  against  each  other,  or  in 
groups  surround  a  patch  of  moss. 
When  the  maids  run  about  with 
their  milk  vessels  from  deer  to  deer, 
the  brother  or  servant  throws  a 
hark  Jialter  round  the  antlers  of  the 
animal  which  she  points  out  to 
them,  and  draws  it  towards  her: 
the  animal  struggles,  and  is  unwil- 
ling  to  follow  the  halter,  and  the 
maid  ]augh<i  at  and  enjoys  the  great 
labour  of  her  brother,  and  wantonly 
allows  it  to  get  loose  that  he  may 
again  catch  it  for  her.  The  father 
and  mother  hare  quietly 'brought 
their*s  together,  and  filled  many  a 
ves^^el,  and  now  begin  to  scold 
them  for  their  wanton  behaviour, 
which  has  scared  the  whole  flock. 
Who  would  not  then  think  on  La- 
ban,  ^on  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Jacob? 
When  the  herdat  last  stretches  it-  ^ 
self  to  the  number  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds at  once,  round  about  the  gam- 
me,  we  imagine  we  are  beholding 
a  whole  encampment^  and  the  com- 
181^. 


manding  mind,  which  presides  over 
the  whole,  in  the  middle. 

"  They,  were  already  returning 
from  their  summer  pasturage  on  the 
high  mountains  along  the  sea,  to 
the  woods,  which  surround  the 
church  of  Kautokejno.'  Numbers 
had  already  gone  before  them,  and 
numbers  were  still  to  follow.  The/ 
descend,  in  fact,  always  more  and 
more  from  the  moantains  the  ht^ 
iher  they  advance  into  the  country  j 
for  towards  the  interior  there  are 
no  longer  any  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  mountains  are  visible  only  above 
the  Fiords :  the  highest  are  pre- 
cisely where  they  are  straightened 
between  two  Fiords.  The  view  from 
Nuppi  Vara,  towards  the  south, 
stretches  therefore  over  au  end  ess 
level,  on  which  SalJivara,  Dasko- 
Vara,  Stora-Lipea,  &c.  seem  more 
like  hills  than  mountains.  On  the 
other  hand,  towards  Talvig,  and 
above  Kaafiord,  the  whole  mass  of 
mountains  suddenly  rose,  covered 
with  furze  for  the  whole  length  of 
their  course,  as  if  mountains  first 
began  there.  The  rein-deer  feed 
there^  in  summer  at  a  height  of 
between  two  thousand  and  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred. Paris  feet,  and 
one  tliousand  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  winter  gammes  of  the 
Laplanders  at  Kautokejno  Hre  not 
above  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.That'tbe  Laplanders,  the  near- 
er they  approach  to  the  sea,  should 
also  be  obliged  to  drive  their  flocks 
higher  up  the  mountains,  is  a  sin- 
gular j^uliarity  of  tliese  moun- 
tains. 

"  We  left  Nuppibyc  on  the  even- 
ing of.  the  5th,  and  reached,  about 
mid-day,  the  border  of  the  long 
and  tiarrow  Zjolmijaure,  and  the 
gamme  on  the  brink  of  the  Jake.  It 
wa<<  between  four  and  fiiie  English 
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uiUcs  from  the  gamme  below  Nup- 
pivara.  The  herd  belonged  to  Ma- 
thcs  Sara,  my  guide,  who  was  to 
exchange  the  exhausted  rein-deer 
•with  fresh  ones  at  this  place.  The 
herd,  however,  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance,, and  could  not  be  expected 
before  the  evening.  We  entered 
the  gamme.  The  grown-up  son 
was  within,  but  he  did  not  rise  up 
or  welcome  us,  and  nobody  would 
have  suspected  that  he  had  not  seen 
his  father  foi:  a  number  of  days. 
Distrust  had  completely  blinded, 
him.  In  the  evening  he  went  out 
to  the  herd  with'  t'he  younger  bro- 
ther, and  (he  daiighlerft  returned. 
Why  did  not  the  herd  also  come  ? 
Why  were  they  not  to  be  milked 
at  the  gamme  as  usual  ^ — The  wo- 
men thought  the  distance  too  great, 
and  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  drive 
them  tQ  the  gamme  that  day«  The 
son  took  the  rein-deer  that  had 
been  employed  on  the  journey  along 
with  him,  but  he  did  not  send  back 
fresh  ones.  The  night  passed  away. 
In  the  morning  still  there  were  no 
rein-deer.  '  I  must  seek  them  my- 
self,' said  Mathes  Sara.  The  wo^ 
men  told  him  the  place  where  the 
herd  was  feeding.  He  ran  about 
the  whole  day,  and  returned  breath- 
less and  worn  out  *  with  fatigue  in 
the  evening,  without  having  seen  a 
tingle  rein-deer.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  given  him  a  false  direc- 
tion, and  while  he  was  seeking  the 
herd  in  one  quarter,  it  was  driven 
to.one  directly  the  contrary  way.  It 
did  not  coipe  home  this  evenjng  any 
more  than  the  former,  and  was  no- 
where  to  be  seen  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood of  ths  gamme.  Still  less  ap- 
peared the  rein-deer  which  were  sti- 
pulated for  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. *  The  will  of  Mathes,  U  seems» 
was  not  the  will  of  his  fiuaily .  They 


did  not  hold  the  stranger  lo  snffi* 
cient  estimation  to  consent  to  let 
him  have  rein-deer  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  journey ;  and  the  bar- 
gain with  the  master  of  the  house 
had  no  power  over  them.  Matbes's 
exhortations  and  his  threats  were 
equally  powerless.  Certainly  there 
was  hrre  no  patriarchal  authority  of 
the  father  over  his  childreoc  to 
cause  the  father  purposely  to  wan- 
der among  the  desert  moontaios, 
and  in  the  wilderness^  was  no  dis- 
play of  submissive  respect.  Bat 
what  breaks  through  all  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Laplanders  brought  os 
at  last  also  the  rein-deer  which  we 
wtre  in  such  anxious  expectation 
of.  The  mother  could  not  with- 
stand the  impression  of  the  brandy. 
She  was  moved  by  a  feeling  of  gra- 
titude, whispered  a  word  in  the  ear 
of  her  daughter  when  she  returned 
home  late  in  the  evening,  and  in  s 
few  minutes  the  electric-like  crack- 
ling, of  the  cattle,  and  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  announced  the  anxions- 
ly  expected  arrival  of  the  herd  And 
yet  we  had  in  vain  two  whole  days 
been  seeking  for  them.  Here  the 
•  mother  evidently  had.  the  manage- 
ment of  matters  :  it  was  the  same 
thing  also  in  ]kuppibye,  where  the 
feminine  authority  might  be  styled, 
perhaps,  more  bard  and  severe,  for 
the  movements  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  there  were  by  no  means  of  a 
mild  and  gracious  nature.  The  wife 
of  Torbern  Kaafiard,  my  other 
Laplander,  who  was  daughter  of 
Michel  Sara,  had  also  a  decisive 
power  over  him.  Yet  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  observe  a  foreign  nation 
long  and  attentively  before  ventur- 
ing to  pronounce  respecting  its  nian- 
ners  and  customs.  The  internal 
state  and  condition  of  these  ^miliei 
could  hardly  hcstj^  aa  application  to 
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ihe  whole  commuQity.    For  how  is 
it  possible  to  separate  the  idea  of 
a  patriarcl^al  authority  of  the  father 
from  that  of  a  nation  of  Noroades  ? 
*'  Zjolnaijaurelics  nearly  2,236 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  its  naked  banks  still   bear  no 
trace  of  birches.  The  Laplander  can 
procure  no  firing  except  the  dwarf 
birch  (Betula  nana),  or  mountain 
willow,  both  of  which,  it  is  true, 
grow  very  well  here  as  shrubs  of  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.    They 
run  along  the  banks  of  the  small 
streams,  and    wherever    the^    can 
find  any  moisture ;    and  a    smajr 
stream   is  frequently   wholly  con- 
cealed by  them.     We  can  scarcely, 
however,   warm  ourselves  at  a  fire 
made  of  such  materials  :  the  leaves 
alotie  give  out  a  fiaroe  \    the  moist 
wood  goes  off  in  such  thick  clouds 
of  sntioke,  that  even  the  Laplanders 
themselves  rush  out  of  their  gainme 
to  draw  fresh  breath.  This  prevents 
the  people  from  residing  here  in  the 
winter.    They  are  compelled  to 're- 
turn to  the  woods.     Even  on   the 
mountains  above  Talvig,  and  above 
Langfiord,  where  the  dwarf  birches 
almost  entirely  disappear,,  the  Lap- 
landers have  frequently  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  wood  to  cook  their  flesh 
and  their  broth,  and  on  that  account 
the  gamme  is  then  often  at  a  great, 
distance  from  the  place  where  the 
flocks  are  feeding.   The  summer  on 
luch  heights  cannot  be  of  long  du- 
ration ;•  it  is  as  if  We  were  living 
above   the  cloister  of    the    Great 
Bernhardt.    We  never  again  expe- 
rienced a  fine  day  on  this  range  of 
mountains.'   On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber there  was  a  violent  storm  in  the 
night  from  the  north-west.     In  the 
morning,  not  only  the  mountains, 
but  the  plains  along  the  lake  were 
cov^fered  with  snow.    It  is^  true  it 
did  not  remain  alon^  the  banks^ 


but  on  th^  height  it  was  seen  the 
whole  of  J  hat  and  the  following 
day.  The  sun  could  now  no  longer  • 
draw  out  flowers  and  herbs. 

"  We  ^rst  put  ourselves  again  iq 
motion  about  mid-day  of  the  8th. 
The  fog^lay  deep,  and  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  only  four  degreea 
and  a  half  of  Fahrenheit,  above  th^ 
freezing  point.  Mathes  was  of  opi- 
nion that  there  was  some  risk  ia 
venturing  ourselves  in  such  weathep 
through  these  wastes  f  fur  the  fog 
prevents  the  view  of  the  distant 
hills,  which  are  the  guides  througfai 
the  country,  and  traces  of  paths  on 
the  ground  are  no  where  to  be  found* 
But  it  succeeded.  The  fog  ascend- 
ed about  200  feet,  and  allowed  us 
just  a  stiflSciency  of  prospect  to  en- 
able us  not  to  lose  the  proper  di- 
rection. We  went  between  four  and 
five  miles  down  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  There  we  found  the  gamme 
of  the  rich  Aslack  Niels  Sombals. 
He  received  us  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, introduced  us  himself  into  tho  ' 
gamme,  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  cooked  a  rich  and  abundant 
supply  of  rein-deer  flesh  for  Mathes. 
He  mixed  milk  and  meal  with  the 
broth  of  the  flesh,  and  handed  it  to 
Mathes.  The  daughter  brought  me 
some  milk,  which  she  had  brought 
front  the  distant  flock  in  a  tin  flask^ 
and  she  insisted  with  friendly  ear- 
nestness that  I  should  completely 
empty  it.  Without  a  doubt,  the  na- 
ture of  t.aplanders  varies  as  well  aa 
that  of  other  beings.  Why  should 
kindness  and  benevolence  be  stran- 
gers  to  this  people  alone  ? 

Mathes  conducted  me  through  a 
lateral  valley  down  towards  the  Take 
of  Zjarajaure,  which  was  narrowly 
confined  between  the  steep  clay- 
slate  rocks.  It  seems  it  abounds  in 
fish,  which  are  not  only  caught  by 
the  Laplanders^  but  also  very  muQD 
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by  the  Finns  of  Kautokcino.    They 
remain  for  several  weeks  in  sum- 
mer in  a  gamme  not  far  from  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  catch  the  fish, 
dry  it,  and  return  with  it  to  Kauto- 
kejno,  where  it  serves  them  for  a  . 
-winter  store.    The  high  and  bare 
rocks  by  the  side  of  it  give  an  in- 
describable dreary  and  dismal  charac- 
ter to  the  water.    They  at  last  pre- 
Tented  us  from  following  its  banks ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  a 
hdght  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
to  the  westward.     Here  we  saw 
ourselves  in  an  instant  surrounded 
with  rein-deer.    As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  all  was  in  motk)n,  and 
far  and  near  the  barking  of  dogs 
was*  incessantly  heard.     '  That  is 
the  herd  of  Aslack  Niels  Sara,  my 
brothers  son,'  said  Mathcs,  with  a 
tone  of  self-complacency.   '  He  is  a 
rich  man:  he  possesses  well  on  for 


a  thousand  deer.  He  has  6v^ 
day  reio-deer  flesh,  and  he  possesses 
clothes  in  superfluity.  \Vc  most 
pass  the  night  in  his  gamme,  for  we 
can  no  where  be  better  off.'  When 
we  got  to  the  gamme,  Niels  came 
out.  '  My  dear  Mathes/  said  he, 
•  I  cannot  receive  you.  A  few  hours 
ago  two  I.apland  strangers  arrived 
here,  who  have  taken  up  aU  my 
spare  room.'  So  we  were  obliged 
to  go  on.  After  we  had  been  half 
an  hour  on  our  way,  Mathes  said 
to  me,  with  a  tone  that  indicaied 
the  state  of  his  feelings :  '  It  was 
not  well  done  in  Niels  to  refiise  us 
a  place  in  his  gamme.'  '  But  bow 
could  he  help  it,  when  all  his  spare 
room  was  already  taken  up  by 
strangers?'  •  It  is  all  sexy  well/ 
answered  he  with  keenness;  'but 
where  there  is  room  in  the  heart  it 
is  soon  found  in  the  gamme.' " 


Description  op  Gottenbukg. 
[From  Dr.  Thompson's  Travels  in  Sweden.] 


"  /^UR  veissel  anchored  at  Mas- 
V^  tugat,  a  village  about  a  milc^^ 
south  from  Gottenburg,  and  a  kind 
of  suburb.  We  were  going  ashore 
without  any  formality,  when  we 
were  told  by  our  captain  thai  the 
laws  of  Sweden  did  not  permit  any 
passenger  to  land  till  the  vessel  had 
been  visited  by  the  custom  house 
officers }  non  compliance  with  this 
^opdjtion,  we  were  told,  was  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  of  300  rix-dollars. 
In  consequence  of  this  information, 
we  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  re- 
main aboard  the  vessel.  The  cus- 
tom-bouse officers  at  last  made  their 
appearance  at  four  o'clock,  and  after 
a  slight  inspection  of  our  portman- 


teaus, and  receiving  a  little  mofieji 
we  were  permitted  to  go  ashore, 
We  found  afterwards  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  staying  aboard  as  we . 
did ;  that  deviations  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  were  common,  and 
that  with  regard  to  foreigners  it  was 
usually  winked  at,  or  easily  made 
tip  by  a  111  tie  address. 

*'  We  prevailed  upon  the  captaio 
to  row  us  up  to  town  in  the  ship's 
boat.  There  is  a  canal  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  priocipal 
street  in  GQttenburg.  When  we 
came  to  the  extremity  of  this  canal) 
opposite  to  the  governor's  bouse, 
where  the  town  began>  a  custom* 
house  officer  perceived  u&  and  our 
■  boat 
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boat.  He  baulerd  out  lasHIyj  and 
'made\  signs  to  os,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  to  bring  our  boat  to  the 
margin  of  the  canal.  His  whole 
Oiaiiner  indicated  a  confident  expec- 
tation of  a  lucrative  prize.  When 
we  opened  our  port manteausjn  con- 
sequence of  bis  orders,  and  when  he 
,  saw  that  they  contained  no  contra- 
band goods  of  any  kind,  but  merely 
a  few  books  and  clothes,  he  slunk 
away  very  much  disconcerted,  and 
allows  us  Xo  proceed.  Wh«n  ihe 
boat  had  rowed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  street,  we .  went  ashore  to  . 
look  for  an  inn.  Our  surprise  was 
not  stnall,  and  oar  disappointment 
extremei  when  we  traversed  the 
whole  city  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  meeting  with  any 
iiouse' that  had  the  least  appearance 
of  an  inn  or  a  hotel.  As  we  were 
unacquainted  with  the  hinguage, 
.  and  therefore  had  -no  means  of  mak- 
ing inquiry,  we  were  utterly  at  a 
loss  wiiat  to  do. 

**  Luckily  we  met  our  captain, 
who  carried  us  to  his  broker,  a  gen- 
tleman who  understood  English :  by 
him  we  were  informed  that  Gotten- 
burg  contained^ no  inns,  but  that 
there  were  two  hotels  at  the  east 
end  of  the  main  street,  where  we 
might  perhaps  find  lodging  and 
breakfast,  but  that  they  would  not 
provide  us  with  dinner.  He  told  us 
likewise  that  the  concourse  of 
strangers  at  Gottenburg  was  al\yays 
so  great  that  these  two  houses  were 
usually  overflowing  with  lodgers. 
He  immediately  carried  us  to  what 
be  called  the  best  of  these  houses, 
and  we  found  to  oor  mortification 
that  xhfiy  had  npt  a  sipgle  empty 
room.  In  the  other,  however,  kept 
■  by  a  Swede,  of  the  name  of  Blum, 
we  got  a  couple  of  rooms,  and  began 
to  feel  overselves  pretty  comfortable 
i|fter  the  fatties  of  our  voyage. 


''  This  total  want  of  inns  in  a 
place  like  Grottenburg,  which  is  at 
present  a  great  thoroughfare,  being 
the  channel  of  communication  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  is 
quite  unaccountable.  There  are  in- 
deed at  Mastuget  two  houses  kept 
by  natives  of  Great  Britain,  a  Mr. 
Tod  and  a  Mrs.  Ribbens,  which  are  ' 
the  great  rendezvouz  of  the  captains 
of  British  merchantmen.  But  they 
are  little  better  than  ale-hooses,  and 
so  crowded  tl>at  you  might  as  well 
attdmpt  to  lodge  in  the  middle  of 
Bartholomew  fair.  If  any  English- 
man  properly  qualified  for  the  pur* 
pose  were  to  set  up  a  good  inn  at 
Gottenburg,  he  would  be  certain  of 
making  a  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
He  ought  to  have  an  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Swedish  waiter, 
and  he  ought  himself  to  be  so  far 
acquainted  with  all  these  languages,  ^ 
as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  orders 
of  his  guests.  Were  be  to  establish 
a  stage  coach  between  Gottenburg 
and  Stockholm,  running  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  it  would  be  an  addi- 
tional source  of  emolument,  and 
would  contribute  much- to  the  con* 
venience  of  his  guests.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  all  the 
horses  requisite  for  such  a  convey* 
ai^ce  in  his  own  possession.  In  a 
country,  where  there  is  no  chance 
•of  rivalship  in  such  undertakings, 
the  common  post  horses  of  the 
country  would  answer.  It  would 
be  requisite  only  to  settle  at  the 
different  post  houses  the  time  when 
the  horses  would  be  required,  and 
to^  keep  exactly  to  that  time.  A 
very  small  capital  would  be  required 
to  commence  such  an  establish* 
ment;  and  if,  it  were  rightly  ma- 
naged, nothing  could  turn  out  more 
profitable. 

^'Gottenburg  is  entitled  to  the 
pame  of  a  magnificent  city.   It  cout 
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8kt»  of  a  !oDg  wide  street  caljed 
Slora  Hamna  Gatan  (Great  Har- 
bour street.)  The  bouses  on  each 
aide  of  tliis  street  are. three  stories 
high,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
covered  witb  white  plaster.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  all  of  them 
are  folding  windows  after  the  French 
fashion.  .  No  sashos  are  to  be  seen 
in  Sweden.  The  r«'>r^ts  ar^  mostly 
'£at  and  concealed.  The  houses  are 
all  large,  and  some  ot  them  are  de- 
corated with  pillars.  Along  (he 
middle  of  this  street  runs  a  canal, 
which  19  crossed  at  certain  places  by 
"wooden  bridges.  There  are  two  of 
these  bridges  which  are  built  for  the 
conveiience  of  carriages,  and  are 
decorated  with  wooden  figures  of 
lions  and  men  in  armour.  The 
cth^r  bridges  are  only  for  foot  pas- 
•engers.  This  principal  street  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  ihrt-e  ^r 
fonr  other  streets,  through  somr  of 
which  the  canal  also  runs  The 
principal  of  these  are  disiii.guished 
by  the  names  of  Nord  Hamna  Ga- 
tao,  and  Soedra  Hamna  Gatan 
{North  Harbour-street,  and  South 
Harbour-street).  Parallel  to  Stora 
Hamna  (^atan,  both  on  the  north 
and  south,  there  run  other  streets 
which  are  much  narrower  and  not 
nearly  so  magnificent.  Towards 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
hill  about  100  ,fect  .in  height,  up 
which  some  streets  run.  On  the 
cast  side  there  is  a^marsh  which 
iDust  be  very  disagreeable  in  sum- 
mer, though  it  may  have  its  con-^ 
veniences  in  winter.  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  round  stones; 
but  there  is  no  foot-path  tor  passen- 
gers either  in  Gottenburg  or  in  any 
other  town  in  Sweden.  Indeed  the 
•carciiy  of  flag-stoues  in  that 
country  is  a  sufficient  apology  for 
this  omission.  In  a  church  at  pre- 
^nt  building  in  Gottenburg,  and 


which  will  be  a  very  magnificent 
one,  the  stones  for  the  pillars,  and 
other  orn.)me-ntal  patts,.  and  indeed 
for '  the  w  hole  '  front,  have  been 
brought  from  Scotland  at  a  very 
considerable  expetise 

"♦Gottenburg  having  been  twice 
biirnt^down  within  these  ten  years, 
-a  law  has  been  passed  prohibiting 
the  building  of  any  m*  re  wooden 
houses.  This  law  has  contributed 
considernhly  to  the  rmbellisbmrnt 
of  the  oily.  Gottenburg  is  the  seat 
of  a  Sviedish  bishop.  The  town 
contains  two  Swedish  churches  and 
a  German  church,'  and  formerly 
it  contained  an  English  church.  I 
do  not  ki>ow  whether  it  exists  at 
present. 

**  G<»ttenburg  is  perhaps  the  roost 
thrivii  g  town  in  Sweden,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  present  state 
of  com  mimical  ion  t)etween  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent,  it  serves 
as  a  kind  of  intermediate  link,  and 
of  c(>urse  lias  become  a  depot  of 
British  and  continental  goods.  Great 
profits  have  resulted  to  the. Gotten- 
burg merchants,  and  the  wealth 
which  I  hey  ha\e  acquired  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  in. their  mode  of 
living. 

'»  In  the  year  179I,  I  am, told, 
the  population  of  Gottenburg  was 
about  Xh,OHj,  In  *i804  it  was 
17,?6<),  in  181 1  it  was  24,858.  Thii 
is  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  in* 
crease  of  some  towns  in  Britain, 
during  the  s.rme  period,  a^  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  spme  others ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  considerable.  As  very 
correct  registers  ot  births  and  deatbf 
are  kept  in  Sweden,  the  population 
is  known  with  more  accuracy  than 
in  most  other  countries.  1  was  at 
^ome  pains  to  prt)cure  these  docu- 
ments ail  over  the  country,  and 
therefore  hava  it  my  power  to  state , 
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the  population  of  all  the  Swedish 
towns,  and  of  (he  whole  kiogdom^ 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

*'  Grottenburg  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Got  ha,  which  1  conceive  to 
.  be  the  largest  river  rn  Sweden.  It 
comes  frooi  the  lake  Wennern,  at 
the  distance  of  about  50  English 
mileii  north.  About  ten  miles  from 
Gottenburg  it  divides  into  three 
branches^  two  of  which  speedily 
unite,  inclosing  a  rock  upon  which 
stands  an  old  fort  called  Bohus,  in- 
tended to  defend  the  city  fr^m  the 
incursions  of  the  Norwegians.  The 
two  branches  of  the  Gotha,  inclose 
a  pretty  large  island  called  Hisingen, 
and  fall  separately  into  the  sea. 
Gottenburg  lies  upon  the  most 
easterly  of  these  branches. 

**  This  city  cannot  boast  of  any 
great  antiquity.  Gustavus  V^sa 
built  a  town  called  Lodese,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  privileges  as 
soon  rendered  it  the  great  emporium 
of  the  north.  Charles  IX.  when 
Duke  of  Gothland,  in  1604,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  town  in  the 
island  of  Hisingen,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance trom  Lodese,  and  called  it 
Gottenburg  out  of  compliment  to 
bis  dufchy.  When  he  mounted  the 
throne  he  granted  this  place  many 
privileges,  established  in  it  a  trading 
company,  and  placed  there  a  num- 
ber of  British  troops.  He  granted 
to  the  Calvimsls  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  rendered  his  new 
town,  next  to  Stockholm,  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  kingdom.  Being' 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  l()l  1,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  on 
Us  present  site)  and  its  privileges 
being  confirmed  and  enlarged,  it 
soon  recovered  its  former  thriving 
state. 

"  Gottenburg  is  regularly  fortified 
-%rith  a  ditch  and  wall  ^  but  is  no^in 
a    state .  to   make  any  resistance. 


When  the  Danes  suddenly  attacked 
the  Swedes  in  1 788,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  assisting  their  allies  the 
Russians,  with  whom  Gustavus  lit.' 
was  at  war,  they  marched  suddenly 
towards  this  city.  'Gustavus  HI. 
was  at  that  time  In  a  state  of  great 
distress.  He  had  gone  toJ)aIecar-. 
lia  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  tbo 
warlike  peasants  of  that  country,' 
aiid  having  mounted  the  stone  from 
which  Gustavus  Vasa  had  addressed 
them,  harangued  them  with  such 
effect,  thai  they  agreed  to  march  in 
a  body  against  the  Russians.  Hear- 
ing of  the  march  of  the  Danes,  he 
hastened  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  Gottenburg,  and  animated  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  their  city. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Bohus  atid  summoned 
the  Gottenburghers  to  surrender. 
They  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when  they  understood  that  the  king 
was  present  in  person,  and  that  be 
meant  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  Fortunately  Mr/ 
Elliot,  the  British  ambassador  at  the. 
court  of  Denmark,  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  and 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  career  of 
the  Danes. 

"  The  principal  merchants  in 
Gottenburg  are  Scotchmen.  In 
consequence  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion which  we  carried  to  several 
of  them,  we  experienced  from  that 
liberal  and  respectable  body  a  pro- 
fusion of  kindness  and  politeness 
which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  equal.  The  want  of  inns,  and 
our  Ignorance  of  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, would  have  made  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  have  procured 
dinner  while  we  stayed  at  Gotten- 
burg, but  this  diiHculty  was  obviat- 
ed by  thp  merchants,  with  one  or 
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other  of  whom  wc  dined  crcry  day 
during  our  slay  in  that  city.  The ' 
entertainments  which  I  hey  gave 
were  in  the  Swedish  rtyle-,  and  pos- 
srssed  a  degree  of  splendour  at 
which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised. 
As  the  mode  of  diiiing  in  Sweden 
is  very  different  from  the  inode  fol- 
lowed in  Great  Britain,  I  shall  give 
a  general  description  of  a  dinner, 
that  my  readers  may  form  some 
notion  to  themselves  of  the  customs 
of  that  country. 

"  The    houses   in    Sweden    are 
fitted  up^with  grrat  magnificence. 
The  public  rooms  are  usually  on 
the  iirst  Hoor,  and  vaiy  from  three 
to  seven  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bonse  and  the  wealth  of 
its  master.     These  rooms  always 
open  into  each  other,  and  constitute 
a  very  elegant  suite  of  apartments. 
The  furniture  though  very  hand- 
some is  not  similar  to  ours.     You 
seldom,  see  mahogany  chairs;  they 
are  usually  of  birch  or  of  some  otner 
wood  painted.     As  the  table  cloth 
is  never  removed  they  have  no  oc- 
casion for  our  fine  mahogany  tables, 
and  as  the  dishes  are  brought  in  one 
by  one,  and  the  dessert  and  wine 
put  upon  the  table  before  the  com- 
pany sit  down,  they  have  but  little 
ocoflston  for  a  side-board.    Accords 
ingly,  except  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
JLorent,  who  had  a  very  splendid 
fiide*b<^rd  ma4e  in  London,  1  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  in 
Sweden,  even  in  the  houses  of  men 
of  the  ^rst  rank.    The  rooms  are 
not  provided  with  bells.    This  I  am 
told  is  owing  to  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  servants  in  Sweden,  which 
enabled  every  person  to  keep  such 
a  number  as  rendered  bells  unne- 
cessary. This  reason,  which  I  dojnot 
consider  as  a  very  good  one,  exists 
not  at  present,  for  sinpe  the  loss  of 
Finland  the  wages  of  servants  have 


considerably  increased.  Bells,  there- 
fore, might  now  be  introduced  with 
the  greatest  propriety;  and  to  a 
foreigner,  from  Rritain  at  least, 
they  would  constitute  a  greA  con- 
venience. I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  go  three  times  to  the 
kitchen  during  the  course  of  my 
breakfast  to  ask  for  things  that  had 
been  neglected  or  forgotten  by  the 
servants. 

,  "  The  Swedes  are  fond  of  great 
parties.^  I  have  more  than  once 
sat  down  to  table  with  nearly  50 
people  in  a  private  house.  The 
hour  of  dinner  is  two  o'clock.  After 
the  company  are  assembled  they  are 
shown  into  a  room  adjoining  the 
dining-room .  In  the  middle  of  this 
room  there  is  a  round  table  covered 
with  a  table- cloth,  upon  which  are 
placed  bread  ,cheese,butter,and  coro- 
braody.  £very  person  eats, a  morsel 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  butter,  and 
drinks  a  dram  of  brandy,  by  way  of 
exciting  the  appetite  for  dinner. 
There-  are  usually  two  kinds  of 
bread;  namoiy,  wheat-brrad  baked 
into  a  kind  of  small  rolls,  for  I 
never  saw  any  loaves  in  Sweden; 
and  rye,  which  ts  nsnally  baked  in 
thin  cakes,  and  is  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  nickebroed.  It  is 
veiy  palatable  but  requires  good 
teeth  to  chew  it. 

"  After  this  whet,  the  company 
are  shown  into  the  dining  room, 
and  take  their  seats  round  the  table. 
The  first  dish  broiight  in  is  salma- 
gundy,  salt  fishj  a  mixture  of  sal- 
mon and  rioe,  sausages,  or  some 
such  strong  seasoned  article,  to  give 
an  additional  whet  to  the  appetite. 
It  is  handed  rotind  the  tab^,  and 
every  person  helps  himself  in  sac- 
cession  to  as  much  of  it  as  he 
chooses.  The  next  dish  is  ooa>> 
iponly  roasted  or  stewed  motion, 
with   bacoo  bam.    These  articles 
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tre  can'ed  by  some  individual  at 
table,  most  cocnroonly  the  master  of 
the  house^  and  the  carved  pieces 
being  heaped  apon  a  plate  are  car- 
ried round  the  company  like  the 
first  dish.  The  Swedes  like  the 
French  eat  of  every  thing  that  is 
presented  at  table.  The  third  dish 
IS  usually  soup,  then  fowls,  then 
fish  (generally  salmon,  pike,  or 
streamltngs),  then  pudding,  then 
the  desserr,  which  consists  of  a 
great  profusion  of  sweet-meats^  in 
the  preparation  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gottenburg  excel.  Each 
of  these  dishes  is  handed  about  in 
■no^ssion.  The  vegetables,  con- 
sisting of  potatoes>  carrots,  turnips, 
cauliflowers,  greens,  •&c.  are  handed 
about  in  the  same  way.  During 
the  whole  time  ef  dinner  a  great 
deal  of  wine  is  drank  by  the  com- 
pany. The  wines  arc  claret,  port, 
sherry,  and  madeira.  What  they 
call  Claret  at  Gottenburg  does  not 
aeem  to  be  Boordeaux  wine.  It  is 
a  Frepch  wine  with  a  taste  inter- 
mediate between  claret  and  port. 
At  Stockholm  I  drank  occasionally 
true  claret;  but  scarcely  in  any 
other  part  of  Sweden.  As  all  the 
mne  used  in  Sweden  is  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  our  wine  mer- 
chants can  probably  ^plain  'this 
circumstance  though  I  cannot. 

*'  The  Swedes  employ  the  same 
articles  for  seasoning  their  food  as 
we  do,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vine- 
gar, &c.  I  was  struck  with  one 
peculiarity  which  I  had  never  seen 
before:  they  always  mix  together' 
mustard  and  sugar :  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  try  this  mixture,  and  found 
it  not  bad.  The  dinner  usually 
lasts  about  two  hours.  ■  On  a  signal 
^iven  the  company  all  rise  together, 
bow  with  nmch  sc^lemnity  towards 
the  table^  or  rather  towards  each 
othco  and  th^Q  Sdjparn  into  ihd 


drawing-room.  Here  a  cup  of 
cofiee  is  served  up  immediately  to 
every  individual.  It  is  but  doing  the 
Swedes  justice  to  say  that  fbeir 
coffee  is  excellent,  greatly  prefer- 
able to  what  is  usually  drunk  in 
England.  This  is  the  more  Ve- 
mar^able  because  the  Swedes  im- 
port all  their  coffee  from  Britain: 
its  quality,  therefore*  is  not  different 
from  that  of  our  own,  and  its  supe- 
riority owing  solely  to  their  under- 
standing better  how  to  make  it. 
Yon  can  get  coffee  in  the  meanest 
{>easant*s  house,  and  it  is  always  Ex- 
cellent. It  is  usually  about  five 
o'clock  wh^n  coffee  is  over.  The 
company  separate  at  this  time; either 
going  home  to  their  own  houses,  or 
sauntering  about  in  the  fields  if  the 
weather  be  good. 

**  They  collect  again  in  the  draw- . 
ing  room  about  half  past  six  to 
drink  tea.  Swedish  tea  is  just  a» 
bad  as  their  coffee  is  good.  If  an 
epicure  could  transport  himself  in  a 
moment  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  would  always  drink  his  coffee  in 
Sweden,  and  hit  tea  in  England. 
The  Swedish  tea  is  so  weak,  that 
happening  one  evening  to  sit  by  the 
lady  who  was  pouring  it  out,  it 
struck  me  that  she  had  accidentally 
forgot  to  put  in^  any  tea,  and  waa 
pouring  out  nothing  but  hot  water : 
1  took  the  liberty  to  notice  this 
mistake,  in  order  as  I  thought  to 
prtivput  the  lady,  when  the  tea* 
should  be  banded  round,  from  being 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  de-^ 
tectipn  of  the  oversight.  My  blun- 
der occasioned  much  mirth,  and 
the  company  no  doubt  set  nte  down 
as  a  person  very  littlt*  acquainted 
with  tea.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  the 
tea  that  is  bad,  but  the  quantity 
employed  is  so  small  that  you  do  not 
perceive  the  taste  of  it  in  the  water. 
So  that  ia  fact  your  arc  drinking  in 

wality, 
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nealitj/hot  water^ sugar^ aodcrieam.  the  year  1688  by  CharlesXI.^  and 

The  Swedish  cream,  to  do   them  though  it  has  undergone  several  floc- 

justice,  is  excellent.  Though  I  have  tuations  in  consequence  of  various 

met  with  some  Englishmen  accus-  encroachments  of  the  crown,  it  has 

tomeH  to  (hcj  London  cream  who  upon  the  whole  maiutained  its  cre- 

complain  of  it  as  too  thick.  dit.     It   has   been   customary  for 

.  '*  After  tea  the  company  usually  many  years  in  Sweden   to  suspend 

sit  down  to.  cards :  supper  is  served  the  cash  payments  of   the    bank 

upaboutnine^and  the  party  separate  whenever  the  state  of  their  affairs 

for  the  evening  between  eleven  and  render  it  necessary.   This  is  the  case 

twelve.     In  some  houses,  the  inter-  at  present.   The  bank  issues  no  gold 

val  between  tea  and  supper  "Was  nor  silver,  but  if  you  presetit  a  small 

filled  up  by  music.     The  Swedish  note,  you  may  have  its  value  in 

instrument  is  a  kind  of  harpslcord,  copper  money.   Besides  the  national 

not  equal  in  its  tones  to  our  piano-  bank,    there    are    several     prirate 

fortff.    The  music  played  is  always  banks,  at  least  in  Gottenburg,  and 

Italian,   and  some    of  tiie    ladies  their  notes  bear  the  same  value  as 

usually  accompany  the  instrument  bank  of  Stockholm  paper, 

vrith  their  voice.    I  could  not  find  "  The  calculations  are  all  made 

out  that  the  Swedes  had  any  pecu-  by  means  of  government  paper,  so 

liar  music  of  their  own ;  at  least  I  that  when  you  pay  in  bank  paper, 

could  not  shcceed  in  Stockholm  in  or  in  copper,  your  payments  go  £>r 

procuring  any  specimens  of  it.    All  one-third  more  than  their  denomi- 

the  music  exposed   for    sale   was  nation. 

Italian.  **  The  money  in  Sweden  is 
''  There  is  no  money  at  present  rix-dollars,  dollar^^  skiUing«  (pro- 
in  circulation  in  Sweden;  not  even  nounced  shillings),  stivers,  and  run- 
salver  or  copper.  The  only  curren-  sticks.  The  fqllowing  is  the  relative 
cy  is  paper,  and  as  the  notes  are  of  valCie  of  these  denominadons : 
very  different  value,  they  occasion  12  runsticks  make. .  1  skilling. 

considerable     embarrassment      to  4  stivers 1  akilliag; 

strangers.     On  that  account  it  may  8  skillings 1  dollar. 

be  proper  to  explain  them  here;  as  48  skillings  or  Q  dol.l  rix-dollar. 

it  was  at  Gottenburg  that  we  were  *^  A  skilling,  according  to  (be  pre- 

supptied  with  such  notes,  and  obliged  sent  rate  of  exchange,  is  as  nearly  as 

to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  possible  equivalent  to  an  English 

their  value.    There  are  two  kinds  halfpenny,  and  a  rix-dollar  to  two 

of  paper  in- Sweden:  bank   paper  ffhiliings;    but  what  was  formerly 

and  government  paper.     The  name  called  a  copper  skilling  (and  which 

of  the.  notes  issued  by  both  is  the  is  still  so  marked  upon  the  coin) 

same,   but   they  are  distinguished  goes  for  a  skilling  and^  a  half,  or  is 

from  each  other  by  the  word  banco  equal  in   value   to  three- far  things, 

being  added  to  the  first,  and  rick-  llie  bank  notes  are  of  the  folio wipg 

ichels  to  the  second:  they  are  of  kinds:        ' 

very  different  value.    The  govern-  s,    d, 

ment  paper  has  suffered  a  deprecia-  8  skillings  equivalent  to  O    Q  sterL 

lion  of  50  per  cent;  but  the  bank  12  skillings. . ........   O    9  . 

|»per  continues  at  par.    The  bank     24  skillings.  ^ 1     d 

•f  Stockholm  was  established  about    •  1  rix-doUar 3    O 

2  rix- 
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•a  rix-donani  .<......   6    O  >  land.    Anj  new  mode  of  purifjiD 

3  rix  dollars 9    O  sugar  would  therefore  be  to  biin  of 

And  «o  on  up  to  30  rix-dollars,  or  the  utmost  consequence.    He  is  at 

4/.  lOs  sterling,  which  is  the  larg  present  setting  up  a  porier-brewerjr 

est  note  J  met  with^  though  there  in  Gottenburg.     The    Swedes  are 
may  be'  notes  much  higher.     I'he/  very  fond  of  this  liquor,  and  always 

government  paper  is  now  scarciK  drink  it  at   their   entt^rtainments. 

The  only  notes  of  it  that  I  saw  were  though  it  is  nut  much  cheaper  than 

tthe  following  :  claret  wine:  we  were  charged  for 

s.    d.  it  about  half-a-crown  |>er  bottle  ia 

l6  skillings  equivalent  to  O    B  sterl.  the  inns  or  taverns  where  we  lodged, 

and  called  a  plote.  The  whole  of  it  is  imported  ftQtn 

32  skillings *  1     4  London,  and  it  pays  a  high  duty 

Irix-doibr 2    O  when  landed  in  Sweden.     So  that 

2  rix-doUars 4    O  if  Mr  Lorent  succeeds  in  brewing  a 

"  In  Denmark,  at  present  there  tolprable  porter  at  Gottenburg,  it 

is  nothing  but  paper  currency,  as  in  will  be    conferring    a    very  great 

Sweden,  and  their  paper  has  been  flavour  upon   Sweden  3    though   it 

so  much  depreciated  that  their  low-  may  at   first  deprive  the  Swedish 

est  notes  of  eight  skillings  Danish  government  of  part  of  its  revenue, 

are  only  equivalent  to  a  halfpenny  Mr.  Lorent  lives  at  a  place  he  lately 

sterling.    These  facts  serve  to  throw  purchased,  about  four  English  miles 

some  light  upon  the  depreciation  of  '  from  Gottenburg;  the  place  is  sur* 

our  paper  currency,a  question  which  'rounded  with  wood,  and  therefore 

has  been  canvassed  of  late  with  so  pretty.     He    has    a    large    garden 

much  kcenness,|  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ferguson, 

"  rhe  gentleman  at  Gottenburg,  a  Scotchman,  trom  the  neigfabour- 

who  appears  at  present  to  live  with  hood   of    Drummood    Castle,    in 

the  greatest  splendour  is  Mr.  Lorent,  Perthshire,  who  is  introducing  the 

originally  a  ^Hamburgh  merchant.  British    style    of   gardening.     He 

He  afterwards  settled  in  Copenhagen  praised  the  goodness  of  the  soil  very 

as  a   sugar-baker.     When  Copen-  much,  but  blamed,  as  is  usual  with 

hagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  foreigners,  the  mode  of  gardening 

his  house  happened  to  be  the  only  practised  by  the  Swedes.     1  saw 

one  in  the  row  that  was  tiot  burnt  considerable  plantations  of  Scotch 

down.     On  this  account  solely  he  fir,  which  had  been  imported  from 

yras  accused  of  being  in  the  English  Edinburgh.     Mr.  Lorent^  employs 

interest,  and  obliged  to  leave  Co-  also  Mr.  Hornblower,   known  for 

peobagen.     He  settled  first  in  Lon-  his      patent    hteam-engine.      His 

don,  and  afterwards  went  to  Got-  patent  was  broke  in  consequence  of 

tenburg.     Here    he    established    a  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

sugar-refinery,  ahd  seems  to  haye  Watt.    Mr.   Lorent   brought  over 

realized   a  great   deal  of   money,  likewise    several    workmen    from 

.What  appears  very  singular,  con-  England  ;  but  they  proved  so  unruly 

.  siderifig  the  size  of  the  town,  he  is  that  be  was  obliged  to  send  them 

not  able  to  procure  in  Gottenburg  a  home  again. 

sufficient  quantity  of  blood  for  his  .    ''I  have  been  thns  particular  in 

purpose;  but  is  obliged  to  import  it  my  account  of  Mr.  Lorent,  because 

at  eoosiderable  expcuce  from  Eng-  I  lay  under  greater  obligations  tp 

him 
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him  than  to  any  man  in  Gottenborg. 
He  introduced  me  to  Count  Rosen^ 
the  Governor  of  Gotten  burg,  who 
was  of  essential  service  to  me.  He  ' 
introduced  me  likewise  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  British  Consul  at  Got- 
tenburgh,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  friendly  men  I  ever  met  with. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  my  in- 
troduction to  the  professors  nt  Up- 
aala,  and  to  the  mine  of  Danemora. 
Mr.  Lorent  likewise  gave  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  principal  lite- 
rary characters  of  Stockholm,  and 
by  that  means  opened  my  way  to 
every  thing  worth  seeing,  in  that 
capital.  In  short,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  endeavours  to  be  of 
service.  I  may  say,  without  any 
risk  of  contradiction,  that  he  v  as  the 
most  polite  and  obliging  man  1  ever 
met  with. 

■  "  The  other  persons  in  Got  ten- 
burg,  to  whom  I  lay  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  were  Dr.  Lam- 
pert,  originally  from  London,  but 
settled  as  a  physician  in  Gottenburg. 
It  was  he  that  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Lorent — no  small  obligation. 
By  his  means  I  was  introduced  to 
the  whole  medical  faculty  of  Got- 
tenburg," in  number  about  twelve, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  twice,  O:  cc  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Schnltz,  an  old  Librarian  of 
Sirs  Joseph  Banks,  and  once  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Uubb,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Acadamy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Gottenburg,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians-in  Swe- 
den. I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
utmost  cordfality  reigning  among 
these  medical  men,  and  nothing  of 
that  jealousy,  envy,  and  rivalship  so 
conspicuous  among  the 'medical  men 
in  most  of  the  towns  oi  Great  Bri- 
tain. Dr^  Lampert  likewise  intro* 
duced  m^  to  Dr,  Ed^iuan^  V9hq  had 


travelled  over  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  had  a  c«.>nsiderable  cellection  of 
minerals,  which  he  had  made  during 
his  travels.  This  collection  was  not 
so  interesting  to  me  as  some  others 
that  I  saw  afterwards,  for  the  very 
reason  that  would  make  it  more 
valuable  in  the  6yes  of  a  Swede.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  minerals, 
many  Of  them  English,  and  con- 
tained few  or  no  Swedish.  My 
principal  obj«*ct  being  to  see  the 
minerals  peculiar  to  Sweden,  I  only 
looked  over  Dr.  Eckman's  slightly. 
. "  Next  to  Dr.  Lampert,  I  must 
rank  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  merchaot 
originally  from  Edinburgh,  butlpng 
settled  in  Gottenburg.  He  carried 
me  out  to  his  country  house,  aboat> 
an  English  mile  from  to'wn;  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  style  of  his 
garden,  and  with  the  abundance  of 
fruit  which  it  contained.  Anwng 
others  was  the  Astracan  appI^ 
which  when  ripe  is  so  transparent 
that  you  can  count  the  cclh  con- 
taining the  seeds.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  iijarried  to  a  Swedish  lady,  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed women  that  I  met  with  during 
the  whole  of  my  tour.  After  Mr. 
Kennedy  come  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Eisher,  likewise  two  Scotch  mer- 
ch.mts,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  tvo 
brothers,  settled  for  some  time  at 
Gottenburg.  I  ought  also  to  nccn- 
tion  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  a  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  my  introductk>a 
to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  for  other  fa- 
vours. 

*'  The  prosperity  of  Gottenborg 
formerly  very  much  depended  open 
the  herring-fishery,  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent;  but  for  some  ycats 
past  the  herrings  have  left  the  Swe- 
dish coast,  eo  that  the  fishery  has 
svink  to  nothing,  ^he  food  of  the 
herring 
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faeniog  appears  ^o  be  a  small  spe- 
cies of  crab.  Hence  their  frequent- 
ing or  leaving  a  coast  must  depend 
upon  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
this  minute  anima).  It  would  pos* 
tibly  be  practicable  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  this  creature  in  any  parti- 
cular place,  and  thus  the  annual 
Visit  of  the  herrings  might  perhaps 
be  secured. 

'^  in  travelling  through  Sweden, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
passport  from  the  governor  of  the 
province  where  you  first  happen  to 
land.  This  passport  was  easily  pro- 
cured from  Count  Rosen.  A.11  (hat 
vras  requisite  was  to  pay  some  small 
fees,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
six  shillings  sterling. 

"  As  there  are  no  public  Tchicles 
io  Sweden,  there  is  no  oth^r  means 
of  travelling  but  by  purchasing  a 
carriage.  We  bought  a  very  light 
<^n  one,  but  hardly  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose,  for  267  rii^  dollars, 
or  about  twenty-seven  pounds  ster- 
ling. Our  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage obliged  us 'likewise  to  hire  a 
servant^  to  act  as  an  interpreter. 
We  hired  a  bl&ckman  from  North 
America  to  conduct  us  to  Stock  holm, 
at  the  rate  of  two  rix-dollars,  or 
four  shillings  sterling  per  day,  and 
his  victuals  on  the  road&  We  found 
afterwards  *  thaL  this  was  below  the 
usual  rate,  because  he  bad  conduct- 
ed some  |)er8on  from  Stockholm'  to 
Gottenburg,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
b«ck  to  the  place  of  hift  residence. 
He  was  very  obliging,  but  we  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  he  had 
gone  snacks  with  the  man  from 
whom  we  had  purchased  our  car- 
riage.  For  we  told  him  to  take  a 
coach-maker  to  examine  it,  and  see 
whether  it  was  stout  enough  for  our 
purpose.  As  the  wheel  afterwards 
gave  way,  we  had  reason  to  believe 


that  he  had  never  taken  any  persoa 
to  inspect  ifi 

"  Before  leaving  Gottcnburg,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  a  few 
particulars,  respecting  the  charget 
qnadft  in  the  lu;tel  where  we  lodged* 
These,  the  b'^dness  of  the  accomo- 
dation considered,  were  considera- 
bly higher  than  even  in  England. 
For  two  roofns,  for  four  days,  we 
paid  twelve  rix-dollars,  twenty-four 
shillings  sterling.  Our  breakfast 
cost  us  from  eighteen -pence  to  two 
shillings,  and  the  washing  of  a  shirt 
came  to  eight  pence  sterling.  A 
dozen  years  ago,  the  prices  did 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  thcf 
above  sums*'  The  rise  has  been 
sudden,  and  is  still  going  on :  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  immense  con- 
course of  people  that  pass  through 
Got  ten  burg,  and  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  taking  that  route.  The 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  serve 
to  increase  this  inundation  of  people 
still  more.  To  travel  by  land  from*^ 
Gottenburg  to  Stockholm  is  so  much 
shorter  than  to  pass  through  the 
Sound,  and  so  much  safer, during 
the  continuance  of  our  war  with 
Denmark,  that  few  persons,  who 
consult  only  their  ease  and  safety, 
will  take  any  other  road. 

"  The  country  round  Gottenburg 
is  the  most  singular  which  I  ever 
saw.  It  consists  of  low  precipitous 
ridges  of  rocks,  ruuning  in  various 
directions,  and  quite  naked.  They 
vary  from  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  about  300.  The  high-* 
est  whiqh  I  mcastned,  and  it  was 
the  highest  I  observed,  was  310 
feet  high.  These  ridges  are  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  valleys  about 
a  mile  wide.  These  valleys  afford 
a  tolerable  soil,  and  are  cultivated. 
The  only  crops  wc  «aw  were  of 

rice, 
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Tier,  and  big  (a  small  barley) :  they 
were  nearly  ripe,  but  in  a  very  filthy 
'  state,  b^ing  in  many  places  almost 
choaked  with  thistles  and  other  in- 
jurious  wredsv  Indeed  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  place  is  much 


lower  tbsn  in  any  other  part  of 
Sweden  that  I  have  seen. 

"  The  rocks  are  all  gneiss,  int^- 
spersed  with  lai^e  beds  of  felspar 
and  hornblende.*' 
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*'  rriHE  most  remarkable  and  in- 
X  teresdng  manner  which  the 
South-Sea  islanders  have  of  orna- 
menting their  naked  bodies  consists 
in  punctuation,  or,  as  they  call  it,  tat- 
tooing. This  kind  of  decoration,  so 
common  among  mat^  nations  of 
the  earth,  merits  greater  attention 
from  -travellen  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  ^  and  I  am  much  surprised 
that  the  acuteness  of  a  Forster  has 
parsed  over  the  subject  with  to  much 
indifference.  It  is  undoubtedly 
very  striking,  that  nations  perfectly 
remote  from  each  other,  who  bavjs 
DO  means  of  intercourse  whatever, 
and  according  to  what  appears  to  us 
never  could  have  had  any,  should 
yet  be  ail  agreed  in  this  prac- 
tice. 

**  ^mong  the  Europeans,  that  is 
to  say  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  the  sailors  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  Alau- 
tian  islands  on  the  north-west  coast 
6f  America,  in  the  'Sandwich, 
Friendly,  and  Society  islands,  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ea.ster  Island,  in  short,  among 
the  nations  both  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  both  of 
the  east  and  of  ^e  west,  in  the  old 


and  in  the  new  world,  are  to  be 
foi|nd  traces  of  this  costom ;  in 
some  places  more,  in  some  less,  hot 
among  all  in  a  certain  degree.  It 
seems  always  done  with  the  idea 
of  ornament,  but  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  in  the  warmer  cones 
it  may  have  the  farther  view  by 
cutting  through  the  pores  of  tbo 
skin  so  much  to  diminish  transpira-- 
tion,  and  by  that  means  sapersede, 
in  some  sort,  the  neceasily  of  a- 
nointing  the  body. 

"  Among  all  -the  known  nations 
of  the  earth,  none  have  carried  the 
art  of  tattooing  to  so  high  a  dtgnt 
of  perfection  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Washington*s  Islands.  -  The  regu- 
lar designs  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the. men  of  Nukahiwa  arcpooc- 
tored  from  head  to  foot  supplies  m' 
some  sort  the  absence  of  clolbiogj 
for,  undef  so  warm  a  heavcn,*'dotb- 
ing.  would  be  insupportable  to 
them.  Many  people  here  seek  as 
much  to  ofbtain  distitiction  by; the 
symmetry  and  regularity  with  which 
they  are  tattooed,  as  among  us  by 
the  elegant  manner  in  which  they 
are  dressed ;  and  altfiongh  tto  real 
elevation  of  rank  is  designated  by 
the  greater  superiority  of  these  de- 
coratioof, 
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^•nitions,.  yet  as  only  persons  of 
rank  can  afford  to  be  at  the  expense 
attendant  npon  any  refinement  in 
the  ornaments^  it  does  beconie  in 
fact  a  badge  of  distinction. 

"The  operation  of  tatooing  is 
perforoaed  by  certain  persons^  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  it  entirely, 
and  I  presume  that  those  wh»  per- 
form it  with  the  greatest  dexterity, 
and  evince  the  greatest  degree  of 
taste  in  the  disposition  of  the  orna- 
ments, are  as  much  sought  after  as 
among  us  a  particularly  good  tailor. 
Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said, 
that  the  choice  made  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  indifference  with  them 
as  with  us  5  for  if  the  punctured 
garment  be  spoiled  in  the  making, 
th«  mischief  is  irreparable,  it  roust 
be  worn  with  all  its  faults  the  whole 
life  through. 

''  For  performing  the  operation, 
the  artist  uses  the  wing  bone  of  a 
tropic  bird,  phaeton  ^eihereus,  wbieh 
^^  j^gg^  *nd  pointed  at  the  end 
after  the  manner  of  a  comb,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
sometimes  in  a  strait  line,  and  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  -the  figures 
which'  the  artist  intends  to  make. 
This  instrument  is  fixed  into  a  bam- 
boo handle  about  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  with  which  the  punctnrcr, 
by  means  ,of  another  cane,  strikes 
•o  gently  and  so  dexterously,  that 
it  scarcely  pierces  through  the  skin. 
The  principal  strokes  of  the  figures 
to  be  tattooed  at  first  sketched  upon 
tb«  body  with  the  same  dye  that  is 
afterwards  rubbed  into  the  punc- 
tures, to  serve  as  guides  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument.  The  punctures 
being  made  so  that«the  blood  and 
lymph  ooze  through  the  orifice  a 
thick,  dye,  composed  of  ashes  from 
the  kernel  of  the  burning-nut, 
a/eurUes  trilola,  mixed  with  water, 
ia  mbbed  in.    This  occadoos  at  first 


a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and  in« 
fiammation,  it  then  heals,  and  when 
the  crust  comes  off^  after  some  days 
tbie  bluish,  or  blackish-blue,  figure 
appears. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  inhabitant  of 
Nukahiwa  approaches  towards  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  operation  c^ 
tattooing  is  begun,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  of  hia. 
life.  The  artist  is  sent  for,  and 
the  agreement  made  with  him  that 
he  is  to  receive  so  many  hogs  as  hii 
pay  5  the  number  is  commonly  re* 
gulated  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  person  to  be  tattooed^and  the 
quantity  of  decoration  bestowed,  is 
regulated  by  the  pay.  While  we 
were  at  the  island,  a  son  of  the  chief 
Katannah  was  to  be  tattooed.  For 
this  purpose,,  as  beloaging  to  the 
principal  person  in -the  island,  he' 
was  put  into  a  separate  house  for 
several  weeks  which  wzti  tabooed  $ 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  forbidden  to* 
every  body,  except  those  who  were 
exempted  from  the  taboo  by  hi» 
father,  to  approach  the  house ;  here 
he  was  to  remain  daring  the  whole 
time  that  the  operation  continued*. 
All  women,  even  the  mother, are  pro- 
hibited from  seeing  the  youth  while 
the /a^'oo  remains  in  force.  Both  the 
operator  and  the  operaiee  are  fed- 
with  the  very  best  food  during  the 
continuance  of  the  operation :  to 
the  former  these  are  days  of  great 
festivity. .  In  the  first  year  only  the 
ground- work  of  the  principal  fi-^ 
gures  upon  the  breast,  arms,  back, 
and  thighs  is  laid;  and  in  doxng 
this,  the  first  punctures  must  be  en* 
tirely  hea]ed>  and  the  crust  must 
have  come  off  before  new  ones  aro 
made.  Every  single  mark  take» 
three  or  four  days  to  heal ;  and  the 
first  sittings  as  it  may  be  called, 
commonly  lasts  three  or  four  weeks. 

«'  While   the   patient    is    going 
through 
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through  the  operation,  he  most 
'drink  very  little,  for  fear  of  creating 
too  much  inflanamation,  and  he  is 
i^ot  allowed  to  eat  early  in  the 
rooming,  only  at  noon  and  in  th« 
evening.  When  once  the  deco- 
rations are  begun,  some  addition  is 
constantly  made  to  them  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
this  is  not  uofrequentiy  continued 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the 
whole  tattooing  is  completed.  We 
saw  some  old  men  of  the  higher 
«  ranks,  who  were  punctured  over 
and  over  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
outlines  of  each  separate  figure  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and 
the  body  had  an  almost  negro-like 
appearance.  This  is,  according  to 
Ihe. general  idea,  the  height  of  per- 
fection in  ornament,  probably  be- 
cause the  cost  of  it  has  been  very 
great,  and  it  therefore  shews  a  per- 
son of  superlative  wealth.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  men  of  distinction 
should  place  their  gratification  in 
^acquiring  this  dark  hue,  while  the 
women  place  theirs  in  preservfng 
their  original  fair  complexion  un'm- 
jured. 

.  "  The  tattooing  of  persons  in  a 
middling  station  is  performed  in 
houses  erected  for  the  pi^ipose  by 
the  taitooers,  and  tabooed  by  autho- 
rity r  A  tattooer,  who  visited  us 
several  times  on  board  the  ship  had 
three  of  these  houses,  which  could 
each  receive  eight  or  ten  persons  at 
a  time :  they  paid  for  their  decora- 
tions according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  them,  and  to  the  trouble 
Uie  figures  required.  The  poorer 
islanders,  who  have  not  a  super- 
abundance of  hogs  to  dispose  of  in 
luxuries,  but  live  chiefly  themselves 
upon  bread-fruit,  are  operated  upon 
by  novices  in  the  art,  who  take 
them  at  a  very  low  price  as  ^sub- 
jects for  practice,  but  their  works 


are  easily  distingufshable,  even  by  a 
stranger,  from  those  of  an  expe- 
rienced artist.  The  lowest  class  of 
all,  the  fishermen  principally,  but 
few  of  whom  we  saw,  are  often  not 
able  to  afibrd  even  the  pay  required 
by  a  novice,  and  are  therefore  not 
tattooed  at  aU* 

"  The  women  of  Nukahiwa  are 
very  little  tattooed,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  t)ie  females  of  the 
olhor  South-Sea  islands.  The  bands 
are  punctured  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  the  wrists  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  wearing 
gloves,  ^nd  our  glovers  might  very 
well  borrow  from  them  patterns, 
and  introduce  a  new  fashion  among 
the  ladies,  of  gloves  worked  d  U 
Washington,  The  feet,  which 
among  many  are  tattooed,  look  like 
highly  ornamented  half-boots;  long 
stripes  are  besides  sometimes  to  be 
seen  down  the  arms  of  the  women) 
and  circles  round  them,  which  have 
much  the  same  e6Ebct  as  the  brace- 
lets worn  by  European  ladies.  Some 
have  also  their  ears  and  lips  tat- 
tooed. The  .women  are  not,  like 
the  men,  shut  up  in  a  tabooed  hoase 
while  they  art, going  through  this 
operation :  it  is  performed  witbotit 
any  ceremony  in  their  own  houses, 
or  in  those  of  their  relations;  in 
short,  wherever  they  plfease. 

*'  Sometimes  a  rich  islander  willi 
either  from  generosity,  ostentation, 
or  love  to  his  wife>  make  a  feast  in 
honour  of  her,  when  she  has  a  brace- 
Jet  tattooed  round  herarm,  or  perhaps 
her  ear  ornamepted ;  a  bog  is  then 
killed,  dnd  the  friends  of  both  sexes 
are  invited  to  partake  of  it,  the  oo- 
casion  of  thn  feasi  being  made 
known  to  them.  It  is  expected 
that  the  saihe  courtesy  should  be 
returned  in  case  of  the  wife  of  any 
of  the  guests  being  punctured. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions 
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.when  i^otnen  arc  allowed  to  eat 
liog*s  flesh.  If,  in  a  very  dry  year, 
bread- fruit,  hogs,  roots,  and  othtr 
provisions,  become  scarce,  any  one 
wBo  has  still  a  good  stock  of  them, 
which  commonly  hapj^ens  to  the 
ch^ef,  in  order  to  distribute  his 
stores,  k/'eps  open  table  tor  a  crr- 
tain  tim6  to  an  appointed  number 
of  poor  artists,  who  are  bound  to 
give  in  rfturn  some  strokes  of  the 
tattoo  to  all  who  choose  to  come  for 
it.  By  virtue  of  a  taboo,  all  the«e 
bret^jren  *»re  engaged  to  support  each 
other,  if  in  future  some  happ;n  to 
be  in  need,  wliile  the  others  are  in 
affluence.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  ordc^rs  of  freen:iasonry  upon 
the  globe. 

"  Our  interpreter  Cabri,  who  wns 
slightly  and  irregularly  tattooed  all 
over  his  body,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  got  a  black,  or  rather  blue 
eye ;  and  Roberts,  who  had  only  a 
puncture  on  his  breast,  in  the  form 
of  a  long  square,  six  inches  one  way 
and  four  thr  other,  assured  us  that 
•he  would  never ^  have  submitted  to 
the  operation,  if  he  had  not  been 

,  constrained  by'  the  scarcity  in  the 
preceding  year  to  become  one  of 
the  guests  fed  by  the  chief  Kata- 
naah.  The  same  person -may  be 
member  of  several  of  these  tocie* 
ties ;.  but,  according  to  what  we 
c30uld  learn,  a  portion  roust  always 
be  given  to  the  priest  or  magician, 
as  he  is  called,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
member,  in  a  time  of  scarcity  also, 
many  of  the  people  who  have  been 
tattooed  in  this  way  unite  as  an 
absolcite  troop  of  banditti,  and  share 
'equally  among  each  other  all  that 
tbey  can  plunder  or  kill. 

'•  The  figures  with  which  the 
body  is  tattooed  are  chosen  with 
great  care,  and  appropriate  orna- 
ments are  selected  for  the  different 
parts.    They  consist  partly  of  ani- 


mals,  partly  of  other  objects  which 
have  some  reference  to  thr  manners  * 
and  customs  of  the  islands  3  and 
every  figure  has  here/  as  in  the  \ 
Friendly  Islands,  its  particular 
name.  Upon  an  accni^te  examina* 
tion,  curved  lines,  •  diamonds,  and 
other  designs,  are  often  distih*. 
gaishable  between  rows  of  pvmc- 
tures,  which  resemble  very  moch^ 
the  ornaments  called  d  la  Grecqiie. 
The  most  perfect  symmetry  is  ob-' 
served  over  the  whole  body :  the 
head  of  a  man  is  tattobed  in  every 
part ;  the  breast  is  commonly  orna- ' 
mented  ^\xh  a  figure  rfscmbling  a 
shield  ;  on  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
stripes,  sometimes  broader,  some- 
times naVrower,  in  such  directions 
that  the«  people  might  very  well 
be  presumed  to  have  studied  anato- 
my, and  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
course  and  dimensions  of  the  mus- 
cles. Upon  the  back  is  a  large 
cross,  which  begins  at  the  neck, 
•nd  ends  with  the  last  vertebrae. 
In  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  oflen 
figures,  which  seem  intended  to  re- 
prestrnt'the  human  face.  On  each 
side  the  calf  of  the  leg  ts  an  oval 
figure,  which  produces  a  very  good 
effect.  The  whole,  in  short,  dis- 
plays much  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. Some  of  the  tenderest  part) 
of  the  body,  the  eye-lids  for  exam- 
ple, ztt  the  onlf  parts  not  tat- 
tooed. 

"  The  clothing  of  these  people^ 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
waist,  which  among  the  men  is 
called  tsc/nabu,  but  among  the  wo- 
men teweu  or  teuweu.  The  women 
have  besides  a  large  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  tliera  :  this  is  done  less 
finoiTw  modesty  than  to  keep  off  the 
burning  sun  from  injuring  their 
complpxicns.  Many  of  them  would 
very  glady  have  ^ivcn  us  their 
cloaks  for  a  piece  of  iron,   or  a 
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koife,  if  they  had  not  been  too  far 
from  (heir.habitations^  and  aftaid  of 
being  tanned  by  the  lun  in  return- 
ing to  them.  A  fevr  of  the  men 
had  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  partly^ 
down  the  backi  and  fastened  toge- 
ther upon  the  breast  or  under  the 
chin. 

'*  The  bread-fruit,  which  forms  so 
essential  an  article  of  food  among 
these  people^  ik  here,  as  in  almost 
all  the  South-Sea  islands,  what  corn 
and  potatoes  are  in  Eiirope, .  what 
rice  is  in  India,  and  what  the  cas- 
sava root  is  in  Brazil.  This  tree 
appears  indigenous  in  these  islands, 
afld 'was  6rst  known  to  Europeans 
through  the  great  English  navigators, 
by  whom  the  vast  Archipelagoes  of 
the  South-Seas  were  discovered.  Its 
importance  and  utility  induced  th« 
English  government,  in  17S^,  to 
send  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captnin  Bligh,  to  car- 
ry a  quantity  of  the  plants  to  their 
West  India  possessions.  Notwith- 
standing the  miscarriage  of  their 
first  attempt.  Captain  Bitgh  was  or- 
dered again  to  Otaheite  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  I7g2,  succeeded 
happily  in  transporting  this  precious 
gift  of  Providence  to  the  West  In- 
dies: the  plants  have  ever  since 
flourished  there  exceedingly.  The 
fruit,  in  size  and  form,  resembles 
very  much  a  cocoa-nut  or  a  melon. 
The  tree  grows  to  a  great  height, 
is  thick  in  the  stem,  and  has  a  very 
luxuriant  foliage  $  the  leaves  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Qak,  but  a 
great  deal  larger,  growing  to  the 
length  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw,  but 
roasted  or  broiled  5  ihe  taste  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  dressed,  but  either  way 
has  a  considerable  similarity  with 
that  of  the  banana,  only  less  sweet 
and  not  so  greasy.    It  very  much 


resen^bles  a  cake  made  of  flour, 
butter,  egg,  milk,  and  sugar;  it 
has  more  the  appearance  c^  being 
a  composition  of  flour  than  the  ba- 
nana. 

''The  Osnal  manner  of  cookii^ 
the  flvit  is  to  make  a  bole  in  the 
ground,  and  pave  it  round  with 
brge  smooth  stones ;  a  fire  is  tbeo 
kindled  in  the  middle,  and  assooo 
as  the  stones  are  thoroughly  heated, 
the  ashes  are  cleared  away;  bam- 
boo canes  and  bnnana  leaves  are 
then  laid  over  thena,  and  the 
bread-fruit  wrapped  in  a  banana 
leaf  laid  into  the  oven,  which  is  co- 
vered with  leaves  and  hot  stones. 
The  fruit,  when  roasted  in  this 
way,  and  eaten  with  milk  pressed 
^om  the  cocoa-nut,  is  called  waiiaif 
and  is  esteemed  very  delicious.  The 
chief  of  Taiohaie  once  brought  us  a 
present  of  this  disb,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  cookery  of  his  country,  and 
we  all  liked  it  exceedingly.  Ano- 
ther way  of  dressing  the  bread-fruit 
is  to  take  off  the  outward  shell  after 
it  is  roasted,  and  mix  it  with 
water,  or  milk  of  cocoa-nut,  with 
some  of  the  nut  scraped  fine;  this 
is  called  kakuh,  and  is  also  veiy 
pleasant. 

"  The  ripe  bread-fruit  will  not 
keep  good  many  days :  in  times  of 
great  abundance,  therefore,  it  i« 
cut  into  small  pieces,  when  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  ground  about  eight 
feet  long  by  four  broad,  and  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  which  is  paved  with 
large  «tones,  nnd  the  pieces  of  fimit 
thrown  into  it.  A  strong  fensen* 
tation  ensues,  and  forms  a  leaven* 
which  will  then  keep  for  months. 
This  food  is  callod  papw.  When  it 
is  mixed  with  water,  it  makes  a 
drink  which  has  very  much  the 
appearanos  and  taste  of  batter- 
milk,,  and  is  cxtrenaely  cooling  and 
refircshing.   .There  are  many  other 
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ways  of  dressing  the  bread*fruit, 
mixed  with  taro,  with  yams,  with 
banauas,  or  other  fruits,  concerning 
wliicb  I  could  not  obtain  any  accu- 
rate information. 

*'  The  animal  food  of  these 
islanders  consists  in  man's  and 
8wine*s  flefth^  in  fish  and  poultry-. 
The  two  latter  arc  not  held  of  any 
great  account;  but  the  flesh  of 
swine,  with,  alas  I  that  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures,, form  very  es!»ential 
articles  in  their  political  economy. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  on  a  wed- 
ding or  a  fnneral,  on  the  tattooing  of 
a  person  of  distinction,  at  any  dance, 
festivals  or  other  ceremony,  swine 
are  always  killed  in  a  greater  or 
less  number,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  roasted  in 
ovens  such  as  have  been  described 
for  roasting  the  bread-fruit,  and 
eaten  without  salt :  the  latter  is  un- 
known among  these  islanders;  it 
is  only  sometimes  compensated  by 
the  use  of  sea-water.  Fish  and 
shell-fish  arc  not  held  irt  any  es- 
teem, and  fowls  are' rather  kept  for 
the  sake  of  their  feathers  than  as  an 
article  of  food. 

*'  The  wabt  of  variety  in  objects 
of  animal  food  seems  the  principal 
reason  why  a  variety  is  made  by 
eating  slaughtered  enemies,  and 
human,  flesh  procured  by  other 
mc^ns.  On  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  I  propose 
in  a  future  chapter  to  be  some- 
what difltise  upon  it.  In  the  time 
o^  scarcity,  the  people  are  glad  to 
cat  any  thing,  and  content  them- 
selves with  rats,  and  diff^erent  kinds 
of  fish  ;  among  others,  medusae, 
which  are  not  usually  considered  as 
objects  of  food.  We  did  not  ob- 
serve here  the  custom  common 
among  the  other  South-Sea  island- 
ers, of  extracting  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  the  pepper  plant,  piper* 


fatifohum,  akhongh  the  plant  grow# 
here,  ^nd  the  manner  of  making 
the  liquor  seemed  known  to  them.' 
Probably  much  of  the*  beauty  and 
good  health  of  the  men  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  abstaining  from  a 
beverage  so  extremely  unwhole- 
some. 

"  The  habitations  of  the  people 
of  Nukahiwa  are. different  in  size^ 
though  resembling  much  in  their 
exterior  European  bouses  of  only 
oiie  floor.  They  are  coitimonly' 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  six  or  eight  in  breadth,  with  a 
division  across  the  middle ;  the  bin-  r 
der  wall  is  much  higher  than  that 
in  front,  the  former  being  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  the  latter  npt 
above  three  or  four.  They  arfe  • 
made  with  four  strong  posts  stock 
into  the  earth  at  the  comers,  to 
which  are  fastened  horizontal  poles. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  bambo^j 
canes  of  equal  thickness,  placed  per-- 
pendicularly  aboot  half  an  inch  frbin 
each  other,  and  lined  in  the  inside 
with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-palm,  and 
some  sorts  of  fern  drit-d.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  several  layers  of 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  which 
keep  out  the  heaviest  showers  ot 
rain  ;  the  entrance  is  in  the  low 
>vall  in  front.  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  extraordinary,. that  not  ^ 
only  here,  but  in  the  habitatioas  of 
all  uncivilized  nations,  the  entrance 
shoQld  be  so  disproportionately  low. 
In  cold  climates,  inhabited  by  a 
pigmy  race  of  men,  a  good  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  it,  that  the 
smaller  the  opening,  the  more  easily 
can  the  cold  be  kept  out :  but  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  the  custom 
can  have  becotne  universal  among 
the  large  and  robust  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  who  must  find  the 
inconvenience  of  it  very  sensibly. 

"  The  best  houses  are  bufft  upon 
/  2  .  a  fiat- 
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a  platform  made  of  quadrangular 
smoothed  stones,  which  somrttmes 
extends  several  feet  in  front  of  the 
bouse :  this  UQ|doubtedi>'  ritakes  the 
babitatidn  more  dry>  and  gives  it  a 
hancisomer  appearance.  In  these 
buildings  one  cannot  but  be  very 
much  astonished  to  see  with  what 
dexterky  the  people  put  together 
such  immense  stones  3  they  are  of  a 
size  scarcely  to  be  moved  by  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  are 
united  withoilit  any  kind  of  cement 
>  whatever,  so  that  they  are  absolute 
Roman  walls :  they  would,  indeed, 
,  do  honour  to  any  European  archi- 
tect. In  erecting  a  new  house,  the 
neighbours  reciprocally  assist  each 
other.  People  often  build  houses 
merely  for  amusement,  and  those 
who  are  in  affluence  have  frequently 
bouses  or  huts  in  several  parts  of 
the  valley  they  inhabit,  which  can 
be  taken  down  again,  and  removed 
in  a  few  days. 

"  The  building  ^of  the  larger 
dwellings,  in  which  a  numerous  fa- 
mily can  live  altogether,  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  men  and  women  con- 
jointly. But  when  a  roan,  without 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  brings 
together  the  stones  that  are  to  serve 
for  the  ground-plot  of  his  house, 
the  building  erected  upon  it  is  ta- 
booed,  that  is,  the  women  are  pro- 
hibited entering  it.  Every  affluent 
islander  has  at  least  one  such  ta- 
hoo^  house,  which  is  commonly  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  dwelling- 
bouse.  He  suits  it  entirelv  to  his 
own  convenience,  and  has  aogve  all 
a  saUe-a^mnnger,  where,  removed 
from  the  presence  of  his  wife^  lie 


can  eat  swine*s  flesh  undisturbed; 
for  this,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
is  a  food  of  which  the  women  are 
rarely  permitted  to  partake,  and 
when  they  are,  it  is  only  by  special 
grace  and  favour  of  the  qicd. 
Such  a  taboo^kouse  is  called  popd- 
taboo, 

*'  £very  hew -built  house  must  be 
consecrated  by  a  priest  or  magician, 
or  whatever  he  may  be  called ;  he 
makes^an  oration  upon  the  occasion, 
which  is  given  in  a  language  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  the  people  at 
large.  He  must  then  be  teasted 
with  swine  and  other  good  things, 
over  which  he  makes  strange  cere- 
monies, and  sleeps  the  first  night  in 
the  new  house;  jby  these  nieaos  it 
is  for  ever  protected  from  evil  spi- 
rits. Upon  several  occasions  the 
women  also  have  separate  hoases 
allotted  to  them,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  lying-ig.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  houses  is  very  clean,  ibr 
the  inhabitants  are  bound  by  the 
laws,  or  by  taboos,  to  0  great  degree 
of  cleanliness:  it  is  divided  by  raf- 
ters into  two  unequal  parts :  in  the 
first,  which  is  the  smallest,  there  is 
nothing  bnt  the  stone  pavement  to 
be  seen ;  but  the  other  is  strewed 
qVer  with  a  soft  grasS;  over  which 
straw  mau  are  laid,  and  on  these 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  boa<(e. 
without  distinction  of  age  or  s.*i, 
sleep.  The  walls  are  hung  round 
with  domestic  utensils,  such  as  ca- 
labashes of  different  sizes,  cocoa^ 
nut  shells,  fishing-nets,  lances, 
slings,  stilts,  battle-axes,  b«icbets, 
sundry  ornaments,  drums,  and  a  va- 
riety ofQtbcrariicles.'* 
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'*  /^N  the  7th  of  June,  being-in 
V-/  latitude  ip^  34'  north,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  eastern  point 
pf  the  LsJand  of  Owhyhcc,  tlien  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  sea  miles. 
This  inland,  tlie  largest  of  the  group 
called  the  Sandwich  Inlands*  is  ce- 
lebrated from  its  having  been  the 
place  where  the  great  navigator 
Cook  so  un&rlunately  lost  hili  life. 
Vancouver,  his  worthy  disciple, 
gave  the  world  a  few  years  after  a 
complete  map  of  these  islands. ' 

'  *  Captain  Krusenstern  was  de- 
sirous of  reaching  Nangasaki,  a 
grcrat  trading  town  of  Japan,  before 
the  end  ot  September,  lioping,  by 
thus  hastening  his  voyage,  to  avoid 
the  change  of  the  north-easterly 
monsoon,  which  often  takes  place 
9bout  the  middle  of  that  month. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  time, 
lie  resolved  not  to  anchor  in  Cara- 
cacoa  £ay^  but  without  any  delay 
to  institute  a  traffic  with  the  island- 
ers for  such  objects  as  he  wanted, 
so  that  in  a  few  days  he  mi^^ht  be 
amply  provided  with  swine  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  With  this 
view  he  cruized  till  the  tenth  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island; 
but  to  our  very  great  concern,  dur- 
ing that  time  so  few  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants made  their  appearance,  and 
they  demanded  so  high  a  price  for 
whatever  they  brought,  that  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  island,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Kamscbatka. 
Iliis  he  in'as  the  better  enabled  to 
do  from  the  excellent  state  of  health 
of  his  wlioje  crew. 
/*  Tho  few  islanders  we  had  an 


opportunity  of  observing  were  all 
naked^  dirty,  of  a  middling  stature, 
not  well  made;  and  with  skins  of  a 
dark  dingy  brown  ^  they  were  co- 
Vjcred  .with  bruises  and  sores,  pro- 
bably the  eficct  either  of  drinking 
kava,or  ofa  well-known  disease  very 
common  among  them.  Mo&t  of 
the  men  had  lost  their  front  teeth« 
which  they  said  had  been  knocked 
out  in  battle  by  the  slings.  They 
were  very  good  swimmers.  Their 
arms  and  sides  were  tatiooed  in 
figures  of  lizards,  goats«  mnsquets, 
and  other  things,  but  by  no  means 
so  well  executt'd  as  the  figures  we 
had  seen  at  Nukahiwa.  The  ill 
impression  made  upon  us  by  these 
people  was  so  much  the  more  forci- 
ble, as  but  a  very  short  time  before, 
only  on  the  17th  of' May,  we  had 
lefl  an  island,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  to  their  stature  and  admi- 
rable proportions,  are  certainly  to 
be  ranked  among  the  handsomest 
people  upon  the  globe.  For  the 
rest,  the  Sandwich  islanders,  proba-  / 
.  bly  from  their  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  European  nations,  ap-r 
pear  to  have  much  greater  a^nity  ' 
with  thtm  than  the  people  of  Nu- 
kahiwa. Cabri  was  so  little  pleased 
with  either  the  men  or  the  women^ 
that  he  could  not  resolve  to^live 
^mong  them,  and  earnestly  en-^ 
treated  Captaip  Krusenstern,  who 
would  have  set  him  on  shore  here, 
to  carry  him  on  to  Kamschatka. 
The  language  of  Owhyhee  seems 
to  differ  very  much  from  that  of  " 
Nakahivrai  since  Gabri,  who  spoke 
the  Tatter  fluently^  could  not  make 
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biinse^f  understood  here.  By  tlie 
assistauce  of  some  English  words 
we  succeeded  bdUer. 

"  The  canoes  of  these  islands  are 
light,  and  very  neatly  constructed  j 
they  prove  that  the  people  have 
made  a  much  greater  progress  in 
naval'  architectare  than  those  of 
Nukahiwa;  they  go  out  to  fsea  in, 
them  many  miles.  The  coast,  in 
the  part  about  which  we  cruized, 
is  pleasant  and  well-cultivated :  we 
observed  many  groves  of  bananas 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Our  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  majes- 
tic mountain  Mowna  Roa.  Ac- 
cording to  former  observations,  its 
point  should  be  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  toises 
above  l he  level  of  the  sea,  but  our 
indefciigable  astronotner^  Doctor 
Horner,  calculated  it  at  only  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

•'  This  lofty  mountain,  which  is 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
toises  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Te- 
neritfe,  rises  so  gradually  from  the 
sea-shore  to  its  summit,  that  it  has 
a  very  remarkable  and  most  pleas- 
ing appf-arancej  in  no  other  place 
can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a 
height  with  so  little  difficulty.  A 
part  of  this  facility  arises  from  the 
warmth  of  the  climate;  since,  not- 
witl^standing  its  great  height,  even 
the  very  summit  scarcely,  reaches ' 
the  snow  mark  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance from  the  equator.  At  the 
time  of  year  when  we  saw  it,  the 
summit  was  entirely  free  from  snow. 
How  many  unknown  plants  might 
here  be  discovered,  and  what  con- 
tributions might  be  collected  to- 
wards the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  plants  !  It  were  much  to 
be  wih'hed  that  some  zealous  natu- 
ralist would  remain  at  least  a  year 


upon  this  island  to  study  these  sub- 
jects. 

"  We  quitted  Owhiihfie  on  the 
10th  of  June,  wiihT.iit  having  been 
able  to  obtain  the  least  information 
with  respect  to  ihc  prc^sent  state  of 
the  island  As  I  alter  wards  passed 
the  wint(r  0f  1B05  and  I8O6  upon 
the  north-west  co^st  of  America,  I 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  learning 
some  particulars,  which  will  per- 
haps be  better  given  in  this  place. 

'*  The  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  very  commodious  for  all 
ships  going  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
or  to  Kamschatka,  to  touch  at  j  it 
has  very  secure  bays.  Here  may 
be  procured  abundance  of  swine, 
bread-fruit,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
taro,  yams,  batatas,  salt,  wood,  wa- 
ter, and  other  things  particatarfy 
desirable  for  ship  stores.  The  ships 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
touch  here  almost  every  yeir,  in 
their  way  to  the  north  west  coast 
of  their  continent.  The  object  of 
these  voyages  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans is  to  collect  the  sea-otter  skins, 
which  are  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  and  carry  them  to  Canton. 
For  these  skins  they  give  iron 
wares,  cloth,  knives,  hatchets, 
kitchen  uteusjls,  rice,  molasses, 
biscuit,  powder,  and  flints.  This 
trade  has  been  carried  on  princi- 
pally, since  the  £nglish,  as  well  a« 
the  Spaniards,  have  deserted  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  and  given  up  their  for- 
mer establishments  there.  The 
exchange  must  be  extremely  profit- 
able, since  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  ships  annually  go  to  Nootka, 
Queen  ■Charlotte*s,  and  Norfolk 
Sound.  If  they  do  not  get  a  good 
cargo  of  sea -otter  skins  for  Canton, 
they  go  in  October  or  November  to 
Columber  riyer,  or  more  commonly 
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to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  winter 
there,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  the 
beginning,  of  March  to  go  again  to 
the  north-west  coast,  and  complete 
their  lading. 

"  The  number  of  ships  that  visit 
Caracacoa  Bay,  and  the  intercourse 
that  takes  place  between  them  and 
the  natives^  has  had  already  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  these  islands,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  it 
with  giant  strides,  and  Owhyhee  is 
likely  to  take  the  lead  among  the 
South  Sea  islands,  in  becoming  a 
polished  and  civilized  country. 

'*  Their  king,  Tomoomah,  from 
his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
sea -officers  of  the  American  States, 
and  particularly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr  Davie, 
who  have  already  lived  with  him 
some  years,  and  arc,  as  it  were,  his 
ministers,  has  introduced  many 
European  customs,  and  has  brought 
the  English  language  so  much  into 
use,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  any  rank  or  distinction 
can  now  speak  English.  Tomoo- 
mah has  found  means  to  subject  all 
the  islands  1o  his  jurisdiction,  so 
that  he  is  become  sole  sovereign  of 
the  whole  group.  He  was  soon 
made  to  comprehend  the  value  of 
silver,  and  to  prefer  selling  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  country  to  the  ships 
that  visited  it  for  Spanish  dollars  or 
piasters.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  a ' 
tolerable  sum  together,  he  bought  a 
ship  of  an  American  merchant,  and 
manned  it  partly  with  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  partly  with  foreign  saiJors, 
of  whom  there  are  many  now  living 
in  Owhyhee.  The  seamfen  of  the 
United  States  like  so  well  to  revel 
in  a  superfluity  of  the  productions 
of  nature  without  much  labonr,  and 
to  have  handsome  young  girlsat  their 
disposal^  that  a-  ship  scarcely  ever 


touches  here  without  leavititg  one  or 
more  of  its  sailors  behind ;  the  king, 
however,  will  not  permit  any  one 
to  stay  who  has  not  a  good  charac- 
ter from  his  captain.  Through  the 
instruction  of  these  guests,  the 
islanders  are  become  very  fond  of  a 
seafaring  life,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent sailors.  While  I  was  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  I  saw 
and  talked  with  several  natives  of 
Owhyhee  serving  as  sailors  on  board 
vessels  from  Boston,  who  received 
as  pay  ten  or  twelve  piasters  per 
month. 

*'  1  hey  have  got  to  make  cor- 
dage of  all  kinds,  and  fishing  nets 
in  so  much  perfection  in  Owhyhee, 
probably  from  the  threads  of  the 
phormiam  verax,  that  ships  aare 
supplied  with  them,  and  they  are 
considered  as  more  durable  for 
tackling  than  the  European  cord- 
age. 

"  Tomoomah,  in  every  thing  he 
does,  shews  a  strong  understanding, 
and  great  activity  of  mind.  He  has 
increased  his  power  at  sea  so  much 
within  a  short  time,  that  in  the  year 
1806  he  had  fifteen  ships  in  his  pos- 
session, among  which  were  some 
three  masted  vessels,  brigs,  and 
cutters.  In  the  same  year  be  made 
known '  to  the»  agent  of  the  Russio-  . 
American  trading  company.  Von 
fiaranofT, .at  New  Archangel  in 
Norfolk  Sound,  that  he  understood 
from  persons  trading  to  that  coast 
how  ranch  the  Russian  establish- 
ment had  sometimes  suffered  in 
winter  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions; 
that  he  would  therefore  gladly  send 
a  ship  every  year  with  swine,  salt, 
batatas,  and  other  articles  of  food, 
if  they  would  in  exchange  let  him 
have  sea-otter  skins  at  a  fair  price ; 
and  these  he  purposed  to  send  upoa 
speculation  to  Canton. 

''  But  the  thing  which  more  than 
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any  other  occupies  bisatteotioa '{3 
ship^bailding,  aud  he  aliie^dy  can 
l^oint  out  with  great  accuracy  and 
judgment  the  excellencies  ajid  faults 
in  the  construction  of  3  vessel.  All 
tools  and  iaiplenKnta  belongiiig  to 
ship-buikling  are  therefor^  consi- 
dered by  hiui  as  of  particular  va- 
lue, and  are  the  mcst  advantageous 
articles  of  traffic  tliat  can  be  carried 
fp  the  island.  Any  sailor^  who  i» 
9t  the  same  ticne  a  ship  carpenter^ 
is  particularly  welcome  i  he  is  im- 
mediately presented  with  lands, 
and  almost  any  thing  that  he  wants, 
''  A  few  years  ago  a  most  extra* 


ordinary  and  v^uable  discovery  was 
m^de  at  Owbyhec,  of  a  sort  of  wood 
growing  there,  which  \i  is  said  the 
worms,  that  da  so  much  mischief 
In  these  waters  by  boring  iato  tbp 
sbips>  will  not  touch.  This^  if  ever 
duly  establibhed,  will  render  the 
sheathing  vessels  with  copper,  aa 
otherwise  absolutely  necessary  pre- 
caution^ wholl}  superfluous.  Among 
the  products  of  Owhyhee  is  the 
sugar-cane.  If  this  were  culti- 
vated to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
in  timeKamschaika,  and  indeed  ait 
Siberia,  might  be  supplied  w4lh 
sugar  from  hence.*' 
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[From  the  same.] 


"  TN  this  wqy  did  we 

X  ^*'T'€k\  month9  in  tlie  place 
assigned  us  at  Mcgasaki|  shut  up 
.under  locks  and  bolts.  We  had 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese,  for  even  the  interpreters  > 
^ould  not  visit  us  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  governor;  they 
came  therefore  but  seldom,  md  not 
pnless  urgecf  tp  it  by  particular  bu- 
siness* Our  principal  occupation 
during  this  time  was  to  clear  the 
ship,  to  bring  the  presents  on  shore, 
and  to  unpack  and  set  them  in  or- 
der. The  repairs  of  the  ship  be- 
sides occupied  our  attention  -,  and, 
strange  enough,  whatever  was  want- 
ed in  this  way  we  might  ask  for  free- 
ly^ and  it  yyas  brought  immediately. 
As  to  ev^ry  thing  else,  provisions 
excepted,  we  could  not  make  any 
purchase  without  asking  permission 
of  tiie  governor,  and  ttus  was  often 
|;^uM^  or  if  granted,  QQt  wi^out 


great  difficulty;  even  sncb  trilM 
as  a  live  bird  or  a  tobacco-pipe  ^erc 
sometimes  refused.  Provisions  of 
every  kind  were  ^urnishpd  na  fceq 
of  expense.  We  were  pot  pff  with 
fair  words  from  one  ipoqth  to  aiio^ 
then.  All  possible  freedom  was 
promised  us  as  soon  as  the  answer 
should  be  received  from  Jedo,  with 
a  free  iutercourse  betw^n  tt^e  tyro 
nations. 

''After  waiting  about  two  roonthfl« 
the  arrival  of  !a  Great  man  or  ioes- 
senger  from  Jedo  was  announced  to 
us,  when  the  whole  matter  seemed 
immediately  to  assume  a  new  face. 
Our  hopes  of  a  journey  to  the  capi- 
tal diminished  every  day ;  the  icter* 
preters  examined  more  minutely 
than  before  into  the  progress  made 
in  repairing  the  ship,  fiod  at  length 
nothing  remained  but  tbe  hope  of 
being  able  to  establish  ft  fripodlf 
iptprcour^  of  trades* 
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^'  He  who  would  put  himself  in 
our  place  can .  yet  have  but  a  very 
inaper£?ct  idea  bow  dibagr^able  we 
.found  our  situatitui.  After  en- 
countering roany  storms,  and  ex- 
.periencing  much  incouvenience,  we 
had  at  last  vre^cbed  an  interesting 
foreign  country^  where  we  hoped  to 
be  received,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least 
as  strangers  of  distiRction,  entitled 
to  all  possible  deference  and  respect. 
Instead  of  this,  we  were  treated  as 
criminals  or  sute  prisoners,  con- 
iined  in  a  place  at  the  utmost  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  paces  in  the 
square,  wbcre  we  were  locked  up 
and  watched  on  every  side.  This 
was  equally  hard  and  unjust. 

."  Spring  was  now  coming  on : 
^11  nature  began  to  be  alive,  and  we 
w£re  shut  out  entirely  from-  the 
view  of  so  charming  a  spectacle  by 
immense  barricadoes  of  bamboo 
icanesj — being  deprived  besides  of 
our  arms,  we  were  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  this  suspicious  nation. 
All  means  of  exerting  oui  selves  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  know- 
ledge were  precluded,  so  that  the 
mind  grew  contracted  for  want  of 
freedom  and  a  wider  range  In  which 
it  might  expand  itself.  The  fi«»h 
alone  brought  to  us  as  provisions 
a^onded  an  object  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and  by  secret  promises  we 
at  length  prevailed  upon  our  cater- 
er to  bring  us  every  time  different 
kinds  of  ti-^h :  with  thesf*,  Coun- 
itellor  Tilesius  and  myself  isonietimes 
entertained  ourselves  very  agreeably. 
We  were  not  only  precluded  from 
all  purchases,  but  were  equally  pro- 
hibited making  the  most  trifling 
present  to  any  Japanese.  Some  in- 
jiigniiicant  objects,  such  as  Indian 
ink,  a  couple  of  piptores.,  some  ^ns, 
tobacco-pipes,  &c.  were  brought  us 
secretly  by  such  of  the  interpreters 
08  wcrp  the  most  in  oif r  confidence  j 


but  in  so  doing  they  incorred  the 
risk  of  an  examination  }  and  if  they 
had  been  detected  their  lives  would 
probably  have  atoned  the  misde- 
meanour. 

"  On  the  27th  of  March,  to  our 
great  joy,  it  was  announced  to  us 
in  due  form  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  that  the  Great  Man  froai 
Jedo,  with  the  emperor's  answer, 
was  expected  at  Naugasaki  in  two 
days.  From  our  guards  we  learnt 
on  the  thirtieth  that  tkis» bearer  oSf 
his  master's  pleasure  had  been  in 
the  town  several  days,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  2d  of  April  that  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  com- 
municated to  us.  We  also  re^ 
marked  that  it  was  a  long  time 
since  wc  had  seen*  any  interpreters. 
At  length  on  the  third,  some  ap- 
peared, who,  besides  announcing  the  . 
arrival  of  the  Great  Man,  invited 
the  ambassador  to  an  audience  the 
next  day  at  the  governor's  house  ; 
they  said,  moreover,  that  they  were 
commissioned  ta  regulate  the  cere- 
monies proper  to  be  observed  upon 
the  occasion. 

"  On  this  subject  they  informed 
the  ambassador  that  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  an  Opperban* 
jos  would  come  to  conduct  him  to 
the  governor's  house.  As  the  way 
by  water  was  the  shortest,  it  was 
proposed  that  be  should  go  in  the 
Prince  of  Fini's  barge  to  the  great 
stairs  of  Ochatto  (the  Muscle)> 
where  he  would  be  received  by  a 
civil  and  military  guard,  and  from 
tbenoe  he  would  proceed  to  the  go- 
verner's  in  a  large  Norimon  or 
Sedan-chair,  accompanied  by  seve* 
ral  Great  Men,  This  distinction, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  him 
alone^  the  officers  of  bis  tr^in  roust 
go  on  foot.  They  assured  him« 
that  the  Norimon  was  very  roomy 
and  coayeuicQt,  and  tb^  this  mode 
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of  coDTCjance  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Daainios>  the  most  dis- 
tingatshed  personages  of  the  coun- 
try. When  arrived  at  the  governor's 
house^  he  would  be  introduced  into 
a  separate  chamber  by  himself,  and 
the  officers  of  his  train  into  another, 
there  to  rest  till  llie  opening  of  the 
audience.  We  observed  that  they 
avoided  making  use  of  the  term 
tuK/.  This  was  ali,  they  said,  done 
iirooi  particular  respect^  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  country  that 
Great  Men  should  at  all  times  be 
aeparated  from  the  inferior  servants 
of  tbe  government.  The  ambassa- 
dor, however,  begged  to  decline  this 
distinction,  and  requested  that  his 
4)(ficers  might  be  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  himself. 

"  In  the  Hall  of  Audience,  the 
interpreters  proceeded,  the  ambas- 
sador alone  could  be  permitted  to 
enter,  since  this  was  a  place  sacred 
only  to  the  very  greatest  people  of 
.the  country  J  and  the  Dutch  never 
were  allowed  to  come  farther  than 
the  antichamber.  Tp  this  the  am- 
bassador made  many  objections,  and 
'after  much  discussion,  this  point, 
together  with  the  request  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  officers,  were 
committed  to  writing,  and  reserved 
foi  the  governor's  decision. 

"  As  to  the  question  of  compli- 
ments, the  Japanese  required  that 
the  annbas<iador,  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  country,  should 
kneel  to  the  governor  a.  d  to  the 
representatives  of  the  eniperor,  and 
then  bow  the  head,  in  the  manner 
that  bus  been  mentioned,  as  a  cus- 
tomary token  of  respect.  Both 
these  things  the  ambassador  refused, 
and  declared  that  he  would  salute 
.these  Great  Men  only  after  the 
£uropean  fashion,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  would  pfi/ his  re- 
«pcctB       his  own  Qioperor.    With 


much  difficulty,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  this  point  wai 
conceded  to  him.  The  interpreten 
farther  desired  to  know  in  what 
position  the  ambassador  would  re- 
main during  the  audience.  As,  ac- 
cording to  the  oriental  custom,  the 
use  of  chairs  was  unknown  in  Ja- 
pat),  and  the  people  sat,  or  rather 
knelt,  upon  the  carpets  or  matJi 
they  hoped  he  would  find  it  conve- 
-sient  to  comply  with  this  ^hion, 
one  which  the  greatest  princes  in 
the  country  were  bound  to  observe, 
and  that  he  would,  like  tlie  Great 
Man  from  Jedo  and  the  governor, 
kneel  upon  sofl  stuffed  straw  mats. 
This  the  ambassador  at  first  refused, 
saying,  that  he  would  stand  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  emperor:  oa 
being  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
subject,  however,  and  on  being  as- 
sured that  this  would  be  the  most 
disrespectful  thing  he  could  possi- 
bly do,  he  consented  to  lie  down 
with  his  feet  stretched  out  side- 
ways. The  interpreters  also  in- 
treated  that  the  ambassador  woaM 
not  think  of  wearing  his  sword  io 
the  Hall  of  Audience,  assuring  him 
that  notwithstanding  the  Great  Peo- 
ple, as  he  had  seen,  usually  wear 
two  swords,  they  were  always  lai^ 
.aside  in  that  place.  After  many 
animadversions,  the  ambassador 
yielded  this  point,  aKsuring  the  io- 
terpreters  that  he  did  so  6n]y  as  a 
proof  of  his  great  respect  for  the 
Efiiperor  of  Japan. 

*'  The  persons  selected  to  attend 
the  .imt>assador  to  the  audience  wett 
Major  Yon  Friderici,  CoubscUor 
Von  Fosse,  Captain  Focdoroff, 
Lieutenant  Koschelefif,  and  roysdf. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  the  Ja- 
panese consent  that  the  gnard  of 
honour,  with  their  moskets,  should 
attend :  the  \itmost  40  be  obuioed 
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W2S,  that  a  soldier  should  carry 
the  Imperial  Russian  standard  be* 
hind  the  ambassador  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  In  the  evening  the 
interpreters  came  with  the  gover- 
nor's answer,  that  the  cavaliers  o£ 
the  embassy  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  ambassador  i  and  two  of  them 
should  be  admitted  with  him  into 
the  Hall  of  Audience. 

"  On  the  4rh  of  April,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  the  Banjos  and  in- 
terpreters appeared.  The  Prince  of 
Fisi*s  barge,  decorated  with  flags 
and  hangings  of  silk  and  cotton, 
received  the  ambassador  and  his 
train,  A  number  of  smaller  boats, 
all  carrying  the  flags  of  Fisi,  accom- 
panied it. 

"  Arrived  at  the  stairs  of  Ochat- 
to,  we  landed,  and  his  excellency 
was  received  by  several  Japanese  of 
^reat  distinction.  A  numerous  ci- 
vil guard  was  in  waiting  here, 
bearing  many  insignia  of  honour, 
and  all  were  kneeling  in  rows  one 
behind  the  other.  The  houses,  as 
well  by  the  water-side  as  all  round 
the  place,  with  the  fortresses  and 
guard- houses,  were  covered  with 
hangings,  on  which  were  the  im- 
perial arms  and  those  of  Fisi,  so  that 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  houses 
or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see 
any  thing  of  us :  here  and  there 
only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by 
irresistible  curiosity,  peeping  from 
behind  the  linngiugs.  We  were, 
however,  in  the  niiain,  unseen  by 
the  inhabitants,  while  our  own  eyes 
were  equally  restrained  from  mak- 
ing our  observations  upon  them  or 
their  town.  This  was  not  only 
the  case  at  the  landing  place,  but 
in  all  the  principal  streets,  through 
which  wc  passed,  and  if  in  some 
of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings 
did  not  cover  the  houses  entirely, 
tbc.r  place  was  supplied  by  straw- 


mats  or  trellb-work.  The  rauoo 
of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  vat, 
that  the  common  people  might  ba 
kept  bfi^,  since  they  were  not  wor- 
thy to  see  so  Great  a  Man  as  thm 
ambassador  face  to  face. 

''•When  we  had  landed  upon  tto 
great  place  of  Ochatto,  our  proces* 
sion  was  arranged  in  the  followkig 
order.  First  marched  about  forty  per« 
sons  of  various  ranks,  among  whom 
were  several  Banjos,  6very  one  foU 
lowed  by  an  attendant:  next  ibl«- 
lowed  six  Imperial  soldiers  without 
their  munkets,  but  carrying  loog 
staves  :  after  them  came  the  Nori- 
mon,  in  which  wa9  the  ambasaador: 
it  was  carried  by  four  persotis,  and 
followed  by  the  standard-bearer 
canyipg  the  Imperial  Russian 
standard:  then  came  the  cavaliers 
of  the  embassy,  with  a  nucAber  of, 
civil  magistrates  and  interpreters! 
afterwards  a  guard  of  sii^tean  or 
twenty  Japanese  soldiers,  with  an 
oflicer  on  horseback  :  and  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  of 
state  and  magistrates,  with  a  loog 
train  of  servants.       . 

"  The  procession  passed  throogh 
several  streets,  the  names  of  which 
were,  taking  them  in  the  order  that 
they  came,  Hokowra  Mass,  Omura 
Mass,Mottofacata  Mas^,  Foru  Mass, 
Honkose  Mass,  fiungo  Masjs  Sa* 
tura  Mass,  Kascbijamma  Mass, 
Jooscha  Mass :  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  is  the  governor's  house.  In 
all  the  streets  were  guard- houses 
ornamented  with  garlands,  some 
smaller,  seme  larger,  9onie  with  a 
civil,  some  with  a  military  guard. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  with 
wide  kennels  on  each  aide  to  carry. ' 
off  the  water,  but  are  not  all  paved. 
Some  have  a  single  row  of  small 
stbnes,  others  of  large  square  onei> 
down  the  middle.  Of  the  houses^ 
as  I  have  already  said,  we  could  se6 
little  or  nothing :  they  arc  chiefly 
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of  wood,  Qply  one  story  bigb,  and 
with^  a  great  deal  of  :rellis-work 
.  about  tbe  windows  and  doors. 
.  *^  At  the  door  of  thegovAnor*« 
bouse  we  were  all  obtigedr  the  am-* 
bassador  not  excepted,  to  take  off 
oar  shoes,  that 'we  might  not  dirty 
the  straw  mats,  or  the  fiiiely  var- 
nished &oors.  This  is  an  universal 
custom,  and  did  not  now  appear 
surprising  to  us,  as  we  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  see  tbe'-BaDJos 
and  interpreters  come  into  our 
room  at  Megasaki  without  their 
shoes. 

"  A  vast  number  of  otficers  were 
m  attendance  at  the  governor's  house 
both  within  and  without.  We  weie 
carried  through  a  long  and  wide 
corridor,  the  floor  cf  which  was 
highly  varnished,  into  an  apartment, 
which,  like  our*s  at  Megasaki,  was 
covered  with  fine  straw  matting : 
the  walls  were  orpamented  with 
landscapes  extremely  well  executed, 
but  there  was  no  kind  of  household 
furniture,  such  as  tables,  cUsirs, 
benches,  or  tl)e  like :  all  the  u  ood- 
work  about  the  doors  and  windows 
was  finely  polished  and  varnished. 
The  light  came  through  the  adjoin- 
ing corridors.  Glass  windows  are 
«  thing  not  to  be  seen  in  Japan; 
thin  paper  stretched  over  the  win- 
dow-frames supplies  their  place,  in 
the  midst  of  the  apartment  to  which 
we  were  now  conducted  were  im- 
plements for  smoking,  consisting  of 
pipes,  tobacco-boxes,  pans  for 
lighted  coalr  and  spitting  vessels. 
A  large  porcelain  spitting  vase  stood 
in -one  corner  of  the  room.  When 
we  had  finished  smoking,  tea  was 
brought  us  without  sugar :  tbe  cups 
were  of  porcelain,  but  massive,  hea- 
vy, of  ugly  forms,  and  ill  painted ; 
thenea  was,  according  to  the  gcne- 
ralxjudgment  of  our  company,'  by 
Bomeanagoodf 


**  After  a  short  half-hour  the  am- 
bassador was  introduced  into  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  bjr  Major  Von  Fridc- 
rici  and  Lieutenant  Koscheleff.  Tbe 
representative  of  the  Japan-^se  Em- 
peror, and  the  go\'crnor,  weic  kneel- 
ing nearly  in  the  mjddleof  the  hall, 
and  behind  them  were  sei'cral  per- 
sons holding  their  swords  crosed, 
high  over  their  heads.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  an  untnuh  ^was  told 
to  the  ambassador,  when  he  was 
assured  that  no  swords  were  al- 
lowed at  the  audience.  The  am- 
bassador and  the  officers  sa^oted  the 
Great  Mt^  according  to  the  Euro* 
pcan  fashion,  after  which  Ihej  re* 
treated  about  six  paces,  and  tbe 
interpreter!)  knelt  on  each  side  ti 
them.  All  round  the  hall  were 
ranged  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  tbe  country. 

^*  I'he  first  questions  asked  l^  the 
governor  of  the  ambassador  were, 
Why,  and  for  what  purpose,  he 
had  come  to  Japan  ?  Why  tbe  Em- 
peror of  Russia  bad  wriitf^n  to  tbe 
Emperorof  Japan,  since  Licutenam 
Laxamann  had  been  explicitly  in- 
formed that  this  was  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  the  customs  and  laws  of 
the  country,  and  as  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  propriety }  Wbe- 
ther  Lieutenant  Laxmann  hadfaikd 
in  making  this  known,  and  wbetbcr 
he  was  still  alive?  The  govproor 
then  remarked,  tliat  though  in  tbe 
permission  that  bad  been  prodticed 
leave  was  given  for  a  trading  vessel 
from  Russia  to  come  to  ^anga^aki 
for  mercantile  purposes,  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  of  an  embassy. 
He  concluded  with  asking  the  rea- 
son why  no  use  had  been  made  of 
this  permission  till  after  such  a  Iap« 
of  years?  and  why,  having  been 
so  long  neglected,  it  was  at  Iwt 
brotigbt  forwards?  Xbc  audiciice 
,  bwkc 
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broke  up  ahont  one  o'clock,  when 
we  returned  to  Megasaki  in  the  iiame ' 
order  that  we  bad  come. 

"  In  the  evening  some  interpre- 
ters came  to  tell  the  anibassador 
that  he  might  have  a  second  ati- 
dience  the  following  day,  if  he 
wished  it.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted; but  at  halt-past  seven  in 
the  rooming  it  rained  so  hard  that 
we  all  thought  ihe  audience  must 
be  postponed.  About  nine,  how- 
ever, the  weather  began  to  clear, 
and  some  Opperbanjos,  with  the 
ioierpreters,  came  to  escort  us  to 
the  governor's.  Wc  were  ready  to 
accompany  them;  but  the  ambas- 
sador thought  it  right  to  remark, 
that  his  o£hcers  could  not  go  on 
foot,  as  the  day  before,  since  the 
streets- would,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rain,  be  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  governors  house  was  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  To  this 
the  0]3})erban3i>s  at  first  made  many 
abjections,  but  at  length  they  dis- 
patched some  persons  lo  the  gover- 
nor, to  lay  the  matter  before  him, 
and  to  desire  that  Norimons  might 
be  prepared  for  the  cavaliers  of  the 
embassy,  while  we  were  going  by 
waler  irom  Megasaki  to  Ochatto. 
At  the  latter  place,  however,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  two  hours  on 
board  the  barge  before  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  five  Norimons 
•were  ready  for  the  officers.  A  very 
heavy  shower  bad  fallen  in  the 
mean  time,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der; but  the  barge  was  so  well 
sheltered  that  we  felt  no  inconve- 
nience from  it :  we  very  tranquilly 
partook  of  the  tea  and  pipes  which 
bad  been  prepared  for  us. 

'*  The  captain  of  the  barge  was 
extremely  polite  and  courteous.  He 
wrote'  down  the  name  of  his  guests, 
to  keep  them,  he  said,  as  a  lasthig 
memorial  in  bis  family  of  the  ho<?. 


nour  he  bad  received.  Wc  were 
not  less  observant  of  every  thjng 
around  than  the  Japanese  were  of 
us,  and  remarked,  among  other 
things,  a  man  who  concealed  him- 
self behind  some  of  his  count  rymen, 
and  seemed  occupied  in, drawing. 
We  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence,  and  entreated  him  to 
shew  us,  without  fear  or  dif&dence,. 
the  interesting  objects  on  w^ich  he 
was  employed.  He  ventured  upon 
this  to  exhibit  his  works,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
talents  displayed  in  them.  He  had. 
in.  a  short  time  taken  a  sketch  of 
every  thing  remarkable  which  he 
saw  about  him;  as,  for  instance, 
the  three-cornered  hat  witii feathers,' 
worn  by  the  ambassador,  his  star,  - 
and  the  ribband  of  his  order,  with 
the  different  insignia  about  the  uni- 
forms of  the  officers ;  theit;  sabres, 
their  swords,  and  the  scabbards; 
their  buttons,  scarfs,  and  keys  of 
office  as  chamberlains,  their  watch- 
strings  and  seals.  The  celerity  and 
address  with  which  he  sketched, 
almost  at  a  glance,  so  many  objects 
entirely  new  to  him,  was  beyond 
the  talents  of  most  £uropeao  artists ; 
for  they  were  done  with.  Indian  ink, 
on  the  fine  Chinese  silk-paper,  as  it, 
is  called;  and  what  steadiness  in 
the  strokes,  what  lightness  of  pencil 
must  be  required,  to  give  the^proper 
expression  in  drawing  with  such 
materials  I  Tlie  ime  that  we  were 
detained  here  must  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  this  man. 

"  About  twelve  o'clock  we  were- 
informed  that  tbe  Norimons  were 
all  ready ;  the  procession,  tlicrefore, 
imroediattly  began  to  move  for- 
ytrards,  precisely  in  the  same  order 
as  the  day  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion of « the  officers  being  in  tbeso 
vehicles  instead  of  going  on  foot. 
The  place,  the  iiouses>  the  streets. 

were 
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were  also  all  in  a  like  manner  hung 
with  tapestries  and  matting. 

"  Scarcely  bad  we  arrived  at  the 
governor's  house  .before  the  ambas- 
sador was  invited  to  tbe  audience, 
whither  he  went>  accompanied  bj 
Counsellor  Fosse  and  Captain  Foe- 
deroff.  He  soon  returned  to  us, 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  large  roll  of 
paper^  which  had  been  given  bim 
with  great  ceremony,  and  with  a 
request  that  he  would  have  it  ex- 
plained by  tbe  interpreters.  These 
latter  held  op  tbe  roll  to  their  fore- 
heads, bowing  their  heads  with  pro- 
found respect,  and  then  opening  it 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  said :  '  This  is 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  favour 
shewn  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to 
tbe  Russian  ambassador :  the  paper 
contains  nothing  but  friendship; 
but  since  it  is  written  in  tbe  Japa- 
nese langnage,  we  are  commis- 
siooed  to  explain,  orally,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  its  contents.  In 
the  sequel  all  will  be  faithfully 
translated,  and  committed  to  writ- 
ing, that  it  may  be  understood  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.  This  will  be 
no  trifling  or  easy  task;  for  the 
paper  is  full  of  deep  thought,  and 
written  with  much  attention  aud 
profound  learning.* 

*'  They  then  proceeded  to  make 
known  to  us  tbe  principal  articles, 
which  were  as  follows.  *  In  former 
tiroes,  ships  of  all  nations  were  al- 
lowed to  come  freely  to  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  were  in  the  habit  of 
visitipg  foreign  countries  with  equal 
freedom.  A  hundred  and  tifty 
years  ago,  however,  an  emperor  had 
strictly  enjoined  his  successors  ne- 
ver to  let  the  Japanese  quit  tbe 
country,  and  only  to  permit  the 
Chinese,  the  Dntch,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Island  Riukiu,  with 
the  Corean%  to  come  to  Japan. 
For  many  years  the  trade  with  the- 


latter  had  been  broken  off,  and  only 
that  with  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
had  been  kept  up.  Since  that 
epoch  several  foreign  nations  had, 
at  various  tioiies,  endeavoured  to 
establish  an  intereoom  of  friend- 
ship and  comooerce  with  Japan; 
they  were  always,  however,  re- 
pulsed, in  consequence  of  the  long 
established  prohibition,  and  because 
it  was  held  dangerous  to  form  tie^ 
of  friendship  with  an  unknown  fo- 
reign power,  which  could  not  be 
founded  on  any  basis  of  equality.* 

**  The  interpreters  here  mihde  a 
pause,  and  then  proceeded.  'Friend- 
ship,' they  said,  '  is  like  a  diain, 
which,  when  destined  to  some  par- 
ticular end,  must  consist  of  a  deter- 
mined number  of  links.  If  one 
member,  however,  be  particularly 
strong,  and  tbe  others  dispropor- 
tionaUy  weak,  the  latter  most  of 
necessity,  by  tise,  be  soon  broken. 
The  chain  of  friendship  can  never, 
therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disad- 
vantageous to  the  weak  members 
included  in  it. 

** '  Thirteen  years  befime,'  they 
conrinned,  '  a  Russian  ship,  with 
Lieutenant  Laxmann,  came  to  Ja- 
pan, and  a  second  was  now  arrived 
with  an  ambassador  from  the  great 
Russian  Emperor.  '  That  the  one 
should  be  received  with  forbearance^ 
and  the  other  with  friendship,  could 
be  permitted,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  would  gladly  do  whatever  waa 
in  his  power,  consistently  with  ad- 
hering to  the  laws;  he  could  and 
would,  therefore,  consider  the  arri- 
val of  the  secoiid  Russian  ship  as 
a  proof  of  cbe  great  fn\endship 
borne  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

'* '  This  powerliii  mooareh  had 
sent  him  an .  ambassador  with  a 
number  of  costly  presents.  If  they 
were  accepted^  the  Smpeior  of  Ja» 
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pan  mast,  accordiog  to  the  cust;om8 
of  tbe  couDtry,  wblcb  are  considered 
as  lawB,  send  an  ambassador  with 
presents  of  equal  value  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  But  as  there  is  a 
strict  prohibition  against  either  the 
inhabitants  or  the  s(iips  quitting 
the  country^  and  Japan  is  besides  so 
poor,  that  it  is  impossible  to  return 
presents  to  any  thing  like  ao  equi- 
yalent^  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  erope- 
ror's  power  to  receive  either  the 
ambassador  or  the  presents. 

^  '  Japan  has  no  great  wants, 
and  has  therefore  littlu  occasion  for 
foreign  productions:  her  few  real 
wants,  as  well  as  those  that  she  has 
contracted  by  custom,  are  richly 
supplied  by  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese, and  luxuries  are  things  she 
does  not  wish  to  see  introduced. 
It  would  besides  be  very  difficult 
to  establish  an  extensive  trade,  since 
that  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
occasion  frequent  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  common  people  and  the 
foreign  sailors  3  and  this  is  a  thing 
strictly  (M-Obibited.* 

**  The  ambassador  now  made  many 
protestations  that  he  did  not  come 
with  any  idea  of  receiving  presents 
'  10  return  for  what  he  had  brought  $ 
and  added,  that  if  the  emperot 
would  not  accept  any  ])resents,  b^ 
must  insist  upon  paying  for  the 
provisions,  and  materials  for  repair- 
ing the  ship,  with  which  we  had 
bc^  furnished.  To  this  tbe  Japa- 
nese answered,  that  these  were  not 
presents :  the  provisions  were  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  and  the 
other  was  only  assistance  imparted 
in  a  case  of  need:  to  give  both 
freely  was  a  duty  of  the  goveri^ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  they  in- 
formed us,  that  the  emperor  had 
issued  a  particular  order  to  supply 
the  ship  with  provisions  for  two 
months  of  every  sort  that  we  deemed 


expedientordesired.  He.hadordered 
besides,  two  thousand  sacks  of  salt 
of  thirty  pounds  each,  and  a  hundred 
sacks  of  rice  oi  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each,  with  two  thousand 
bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw 
silk,  to  be  given  us  -,  the  two  former 
were  for  the  crew,  the  latter  for  the 
officers.  These  the  ambassador  re- 
fused, saying,  that  if  the  emperor 
declined  accepting  his  presents,  he 
could  not  possibly  accept  the  artidea 
offered. 

"  While  theae  discussions  were 
going  on,  pipes  had  been  brought 
lu,  and  tea  without  sugar,  with 
some  sugared  things  as  refresh- 
ments. The  latter  were  upon  sepa-- 
rate  sheets  of  paper  for  each  per-- 
son,  and  consisted  of  a  variety  o€ 
articles  bound  together  with  a 
sugar-work,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  pretty  striped 
ribband. 

''  After  the  interpreters  had  ex- 
plained the  emperor*s  pleasure,  they 
brought  a  small  roll  of  paper,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  governor  to 
the  ambassador.  Its  principal  coo- 
tents  were,  to  recommend  that  our 
ship,  imniediately  on  leaving  the 
harbour,  should  stand  out  to  sea  to 
a  considerable  distance,  as  the  coast, 
upon  account  of*  the  rocks  and  fhe- 
quent  storms,. was  extremely  dan- 
gerous ;  and  to  request,  that  if  in 
future  any  Japanese  should  be 
t'.rown  upon  the  Russian  coasts, 
they  might  be  consigned  to  the 
Dutch,  who  would  transport  them 
to  Batavia,  whence  they  might  easily 
return  to  Japan. 

"  Our  audience  being  now  at  au 
end,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  carried  back  in  tlie  Norimons 
to  Ochatto,  but  without  any  train, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  water  to 
Megasaki.  The  whole  day  was 
very  cloudy,  with  some  heavy  show- 
era 
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era  of  r?iin,  wbicb  only  contribiHed 
to  increase  the  gloooi  in  our  mind^ 
created  by  our  disappointment.  As 
it  was  doubtful  whether  our  au-^ 
dtence  might  not  be  protracted  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  prepara- 
tions bad  been  made  for  illuminat- 
ing all  the  streets  through  which 
we  were  to  pass :  at  every  four  or 
Ave  paces  a  post  of  pbout  two.  feet 
high  was  stuck  into  the  ground, 
t6  which  was  fastened  a  paper  lan- 
tern. 

*'  On  'the  sixth,  the  interprct^'rs 
came  to  talk  once  more  with  the 
ambassador,  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernor, about  the  provisions  and  the 
silk.  Tjney  assured  us  that  the 
governor  could  not  do  any  thing  in 
the  affair  from  his  own  judgment; 
he  roust  obey  tlie  emperor*s  orders  -, 
and  if  the  ambassador  persisted  in 
refusing  the  things  offered,  he  must 
acnd  a  courier  to  Jedo  to  signify  as 
much,  which  would  prolong  our 
stay  at  least  two  months.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  our  liberty,  his 
excellency  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
silk^and  provisions.  The  interpre- 
ters then  asked  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  his  au- 
dience ibr  taking  leave  the  next 
day,  or  whether  he  would  defer 
it  for  some  days.  The  ambassa- 
dor chose  the  first,  that  he  might 
quit  Japan  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  Towards  noon,  therefore,  on 
the  ftli  of  April,  we  passed  again 
through  the  streets  of  Naugasakl| 
tbey  were  omanented  as  before 
with  hangings,  and  beset  with 
guards.  As  it  rained  very  hard,  we 
were  each  provided  with  a  new 
umbrella  when  we  arrived  at  Ochat- 
to,  and  were  carried  in  our  Nori^ 
qpons. 

*^  The  audience  consisted  in  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  compliments 
and  friendly  rfdieus.    We  were  then 


conducted  into,  an  adfointng  apart* 
ment,  where  were  the  two  thou-  * 
sand  bundles  of  silk  sent  by  the  em- 
peror. The  interpreters  assured,  us 
that  It  would  have  been  an  extnior- 
dinary  piece  of  ill  fortune  to  them 
if  the  ambassador  b'sd  not-permitted 
the  officers  to  accept  this  present, 
since  tbey  would  have  bren  sup- 
posexl  to  have  ill  interpreted  the 
emperor's  orders,  and  (his  is  a  very 
heavy  crime;  they  were  therefore 
eloquent  in  their  acknowledgments- 
for  the  ambassador's  condescen* 
sion. 

"Thus  ended  our  extraordinary 
embassy  to  Japan.  Nothing  oow 
remained  for  us  but  to  rcpiack  the 
presents  destined  for  the  emperor  as 
soon  as  passible,  and  return  Xbem 
op  board  (h&  ship,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  in  all 
other  preparations  for  our  departure. 
While  we  were  proceeding  in  thctn, 
we  once  more  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  permission  for  visiting  the 
Dutch  at  Desima,  and  one  of  the 
temples  in  or  about  Nangasaki,  but 
we  could  not  succeed  in  either. 

**  After  very  urgent  and  repeated ' 
solicitations,  the  ambassador  did  at 
length  obtain  leave  to  make  seven 
,of  the  principal  interpreters  a  tri- 
fling present  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  trouble  we  had  given  themi 
and  the  governor  at  lengtli  con- 
sented to  accept,  as  remembranceft, 
the  little  pocket  globe,  with  some 
naaps  and  sketches  of  the  different' 
nations  that  compose  the  Russian 
empire. 

''  The  utmost  exertions  were  now 
'  made  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  sail- 
ing witli  all  possible  dispatch ;  and 
it  WS0  evident  that  the  Japanese  wene 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  on 
the  sixteenth  we  annonnced  that 
every  thing  was  ready  for  oar  ^- 
parture. 
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*'  A  ^ER  a  voyage  from  England 
JTjL  of  twenty  weeks^  we  landed 
here  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  in 
a  thick  fog,  which  presaged  the 
coaling  on  of  the  rainy-season  in  this 
part  of  India.  On'^the  new  bunder, 
or  pier,  we  found  palankeens  wait- 
ing to  convey  us  from  the  shore. 
These  palankeens  are  litters,  in  which 
one  may  either  lie  down  or  sit  up- 
right,with  windows  and  sliding  doors: 
the  modern  ones  are  little  carriages, 
without  wheels,  those  anciently 
used  were  of  a  different  form, 
and  consisted  of  a  bed  or  sofa,  over 
ivhich  was  an  arch  just  high  enough 
to  admit  of  sitting  upright  5  jt  was 
decorated  with  gold  or  silver  bells 
and  fringes,  and  had  a  curtain  to 
draw  occasionally  over  the  wl.ole. 
The  palakcen -bearers  are  here  called 
Aamauls  (a  word  signifying  carrier) ; 
tliey  for  the  most  part  wear  no- 
thing but  a  turban,  and  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  a  degree 
of  nakedness  which  does  Qot  shock, 
one,  owing  to  the  dark  colour. of 
the  skin,  which,  as  it  is  unusual  to 
European  eycs^  has  the  effect  of 
dress.  Tliese  people  come  chiefly 
from  the  Mahratta  country,  and  are 
of  the  C007/2 2' ceer  agricultural  caste. 
Their  wages  are  seven  or  eight  ru- 
pees a  month  j  '  they  are  a  hardy 
race,  and,  if  trusted,  honest,  but 
otherwise  I hry  consider  theft  inno- 
cent, if  not  meritorious. 

"  I/eaving  the  bunder  we  crossed 
the  esplanade,  which  presented  a 
gay  and  L'.teresting  scene,  being 
crowded  with  people  in  carriages, 
pn  horseback,  ar.d  on  foot.  A 
painter  might  have  studied  all  the 
1813,  . 


varieties  of  attitude  and  motion  i)x 
the  picturesque  figures  of  the  kooUeli 
employed  in  washing  at  iheir  ap- 
propriate tanks  Or  wells,  which  aro 
numerous  oji  the  esplanade,  bach 
tank  being  surrounded  by  broad 
stones,  where  groupes  of  men  apd 
women  are  continually  employed  iti 
beating  the  linen,  while  the  better 
sort  of  native  women,  in  their  grace- 
ful costume,  reminding  one  of*  an- 
tique sculptures,  are  emplbyed  in 
drawing,  tilling,  or  carrymg  water 
from  the  neighbouring  wells.  The 
Hindoo  women  wear  a  short. bod- 
dice  with  half  sleeves,  which  fastens 
behind,  and  is  generally  roadb  of 
coloured  brocade.  The  shalie  or 
sariej  a  long  piece  of  coloured  silk 
or  cotton,  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist  in  form  of  a  petticoat,  which 
leaves  part  of  one  leg  bare,  winle 
the  other  is  covered  to  the  ancle 
with  long  and  graceful  folds,  ga* 
thercd  up  in  front,  so  as  to  leave 
oiie  end  of  the  shalie  to  cross  the 
breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which 
i3  sometimes  thrown  over  the  head 
as  a  veil.  ThaMussulman  and  Par* 
see  women  have  nearly  the  same 
clothing,  in  addition  to  which  they 
wear  long  loose  trowscrs.  The  hair 
is  drawn  back  from  the  face,  where 
the  roots  are  often  stained  red,  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  behind.  The 
hands  and  feci  of  the  native  women 
are  in  general  delicately  shaped,  and 
are  covered  With  rings  and  tangUs 
or  bracelets,  which  sometimes  con» 
ce^l  the  0.na  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
and  the  leg  as  far  as  the  calf.  As 
the  food,  lodging,  and  drrss  of  the 
lower  class  of  natives  cost  very  l.Uir, 
K  il 
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it  is  common  to  see  both  the  men 
and  women  adorned  with  massy 
rings  and  chains  of  gold'and  silver, 
round  their  necks,  arm«,  waists,  zxhi 
legs,  and  the  toes  and  fingers  decked 
with  fine  filigree  rings,  while  the 
ears  and  nose  are  hung  with  pearls 
or  precious  stonei.  Tlic  vanity  of 
parents  socnetimes  leads ,  them  to 
dress  their  children,  even  while  in- 
fants, in  this  manner,  which  affords 
a  temptation,  not  always  resisted, 
to  murder  these  helpless  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  their  ornamepts  or 
joys.  The  custom  of  laying  out  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
their  wealth,  in  ornaments  for  the 
person,  has  probably  arisen  amosg 
^the  natives  of  India  from  the  miser- 
able state  of  ^society  for  so  many 
'  ages."  Where  the  people  were  daily 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  barbarous 
armies,  it  was  natu*'al  to  endcavonr 
to  kisep  their  little  wealth  in  that 
form  in  which  it  could  with  most 
case  be  conveyed  out  of  the  reach 
of  plunderers :  for  tliis  purpose, 
jewels  were  certainly  the  best  adapt- 
ed; and  though  the  necessity  for 
the  practice  has  in  a  great  measure 
ceased,  custom,  which  has  perliaps 
more  influence  in  India^han  in  any 
other  country,  continues  it. 

'^  On  entering  the  Black  Town, 
which  is  built  in  a  coco-nut  wood, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  the 
amazing  populousoess  of  this  small 
island ;  the  streets  appear  so  crowded 
with  ihen,  women,  aod  children, 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
<)uiet  bullock  hackrays,  or  native 
carriages,  to  get  along  without  do* 
iiig  mischief;  much  less  the  furi- 
ously driving' coached  pi  the  rich 
natives,  who  nride  themselves  upon 
the  speed  of  their  horses,  which  are 
more  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for 
swiftness  than  for  strength.  I  was 
informed  (bal  Bombay  contains  tip- 


wards  of  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  Europeans  are  as 
nothing  in  thb  number,  the  Parsees 
from  six  to  eight  thousand,  the 
Mussulmans  nearly  the  same  nom- 
ber,  and  the  remamder  are  Porto- 
guese  and  Hindoos,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  about  three  or  four  thousand 
Jews,  ^ho  long  passed  in  Bombay 
for  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  governed 
by  a  magistrate -called  the  cazy  cf 
Israel  J  they  willi^igly  eat  and  con- 
verse with  the  Mussulmans.  A 
number  of  them  are  embodiedam^n^ 
the  marine  sepoys,  but  most  of 
them  are  low  traders.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  rich  natives  are  sur- 
rounded by  virandas,  equally  nec«»9- 
sary  to  guard  againsc  the  intempe- 
rate beat  of  the  sun  and  the  mon- 
soon .  rains  ;  they  are  generally 
painted  in  flowers  and  leaves  of  a 
green  or  red  colour;  those  of  the 
Hindoos  have  usually  some  of  the 
fables  of  their  .  mytboldgy  repre- 
sented on  their  walls.  The  booses 
are  necessarily  pf  great  extent,  be- 
cause, if  a  map  has  twenty  sons, 
they  all  continue  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  even  when  mariied ;  and 
uncles,  brothers,  sons,  and  grand- 
sons, remain  together  till  the  In- 
crease of  numbers  actually  forces  a 
part  of  the  family  to  seek  a  new 
dwelling.  The  lower  classes  con- 
tent themselves  with  sniall  huts, 
mostly  of  clay,  and  roofed  with 
cation,  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Palmyra,  or  coco-nut  tree, 
plaited  together.  SovLq  of  these 
huts  are  so  small,  that  they  only 
admit  of  a  man*s  sitting  vpriglit  in 
them,  and  barely  shelter  bis  feet 
when  he  lies  down.  There  is 
visually  a  small  garden  loaod  each 
boQse,  containing  a  few  hei^a  and 
vegetables,  a  pktntain  tree^  and  a 
coco-nut  or  twa  The  coco*tint  is 
the  true  riches  of  «  native  Indqn. 
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Tbe  fnut  formi  a  chief  article  of 
food  during  several  months  in  the 
ycar^  and  from  it  the  oil  for  the 
lamp  it  expressed,  after  being  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  fibrous  covering  of 
the  nut  is  steeped^  and  becomes 
like  hcmp^  though  more  harsh  >  it 
u  then  called  coier,  and  is  used  for 
making  cordage  of  all  kinds.  The 
Harry,  or  toddy,  (which  is  a  juice 
procured  from  the  tree,  by  making 
an  inciidon  in  the  bark  near  the  top, 
or  cutting  off  one  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  applying  an  earthen  pot 
to  the  aperture  in  the  bark,)  when 
distilled,  furnishes  arrack  -,  that 
which  flows  in  the  night  is  the 
twertest,  and  drunk  before  sunrise, 
it  is  very  wholesome.  The  leaves 
cover  the  houses,  and  two  of  tliem 
plaited  together  form  a  light  basket- 
wprk  cloak,  which  the  peasants  wear 
in  the  rainy  season  while  transplant- 
ing the  rice.  When  lio  longer  ca- 
pable of  yielding  fruit  or  tarry,  the 
wood  makes  excellent  water-pipes 
and  joists  and  beams  for  houses. 
The  Palmyra,  another  tree  of  the 
fnmily  of  palms,  here  called  the 
hrah,  furnitihes  tlie  b^st  leaves  for 
thatciiing,  and  the  dead  ones  serve 
£>r  fuel.  Ttie  trunk  is  applied  to 
the  same  purposes  as'  that  of  the 
coco-nut,  and  is  said  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  white  ant.  The  brab 
grows  on  hills  and  stony  places. 
The  coco  requires  a  low  sandy  soil, 
and  much  water.  In  the  outskirts 
i^  the  Black  Town  we  saw  the  fields 
already  flooded  for  the  rice;  they 
QftJ^  ploughed  in  this  state.  The 
plough  consists  of  a  piece  of  crooked 
fftidL,  or  two  straight  pieces  joined, 
^  as  Co  form  a»  obtuse  angle  5  it  is 
flomeiimes  shod  wttli  iron,  but  most 
frequently  not;  it  is  drawn  by  an 
ox  or  a  cow,  or  sometimes  ^h. 
The  bttfifaloes  make  good  drauglit 
42«ttle,  and  «ra  commonly  used  for 


drawing  water;  the  other  cattle  are 
of  the  kind  which  has  a  hump  on 
the  shoulders ;  they  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  draw  carriages  called 
hackrays,  to  which  they  are  only 
fastened  by  a  beam,  which  is  at  the 
eiid  of  the  pole,  and  lies  across  their 
necks;  they. use  no  traces. 

^*  As  there  is  but  one  tavern  in  Bocp« 
bay,  and  as  that  i&  by  no  means  fit  fbr 
the  reception  of  ladies,  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  inhabitants  is  alwavs 
exercised  towards  new-comers,  till' 
they  can  provide  a  place  of  residtnco^ 
for  themselves.  Wq  have  the  good' 
fortune  to  be  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mack**' 
intosh,  at  Tarala,  about  three  milejr 
from  the  fort  and  town  of  Bjomba/.* 
Sir  James  possesses  the  best  library 
that  ever  doubled  the  Capo.  It  vt 
arranged  in  a  large  room  like  th» 
cell  of  a  temple,  surrounded  with  9 
viranda  inclosed  by  Venetian  shut-' 
ters,  which  admit  and  exclude  tM? 
light  and  air  at  pleasure.  As  thf^ 
apartment  is  at  the  top  of  the  house»^ 
which  is  built  on  an  eminence,  i( 
commands  on  all  sides  charming 
views ;  in  short,  it  combines  all  the 
agr6mens  that  one  can  look  for  in  9 
place  of  studious  retirement,  and  we 
feel  its  value  doubly  from  having* 
been  so  long  confined  to  the  cabia 
of  a  frigate. 

"August  10th.— The  rainy  sea. 
son,  which  began  in  the*  middle  of 
May„  still  continues,  but  we  have, 
sometimes  intervals  gf  several  days 
of  dry  fine  weather,  so  that  w^ 
have  been  able  to  visit  roost  of  tfaf 
villages  within  tlie  island  of  Bom- 
bay. The  fitst  walk  we  took  wpt 
tiX  Mazagong,  a  dirtv  Portuoae^ 
village,  pujtting  in  iu  daini  to  jCliri^ 
tianity,  chietfly  from  the  immeps^ 
number  of  pigs  Jcept  there.  It  i« 
b^autijfully  situated  on  the  sborr 
between  two  hills^  on  one  of  vhid) 
K'l  ii 
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n  Mazagoog  house,  a  leading  mark 
into  the  harbour.  It  is  intei^tidg 
to  the  admirers  of  sentimental  writ- 
ings, fls  the  hottse  from  which 
Sterne*s  Eliza  eloped*  and  perhaps 
may  call  forth  the  raptures  of  some 
future  pensive  traveller,  as  the  sight 
of  Anjengo  does  that,  of  the  Abbe 
Ra/nal,  when  he  remembers  '  that 
it  IS  the  birth-place  of  Eliza.*  Ma- 
sagong  has,  however,  more  solid 
claims  to  attention }  it  has  an  esc- 
ceUent  dock  for  small  ships,  and  is 
tdorned  with  two  tolerably  hand- 
aome  Bomish  churches  j  but  its  ce- 
ebritj  in  the  East  is  owing  to  its 
Biingoes,  which  are  certainly  the 
^t  fruit  I  ever  tasted.  The  parent 
tfee,  from  which  all  those  of  this 
lipectefl  have  been  grafted,  is  ho- 
Oaared  during  the  fruit  season  by  a 
guard  of  sepoys;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Shah  Jehan,  couriers  were  sta- 
ttooed  between  Dehli  and  the  Mah- 
aita  coast,  to  secure  an  abundant 
iod  fresh  supply  of  mangoes  for  the 
royal  table* 

•'  Our  'next  cxc^ursion  was  to 
Siop*  nine  miles  from  the  fort  of 
Bombay,  and  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  We  drove 
tbVoQgh  a  country  like  an  English 
park,  where  1  first  saw  the  banian,, 
or  Indian  fig-tree.  It  is  a  large 
f  preadiog  tree,  from  the  branches  of 
which  long  fibres  descend  to  the 
ground^  and  there  taking  root  be- 
come new  trunks,  and  thus  spread 
over  a  very  great  space.  The  banian 
is  sacrec^  and  is  usually  to  be  found 
near  the  Pagodas,  as  the  ^oro)>eans 
call  the  Hindoo  temples.  I  have 
seen  the  natives  walk  round  it  in 
token  of  respect,  with  their  hands 
jpined,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  they  also  sprinkle  it  with 
ltd  and  yellow  dust,  and  strew  flow- 
ers before  it ;  apd  it  is  oonunoo  to 
sac  at  iu  root  stones  sculptured  with 


ttie  figures  of  some  of  thft  miner 
Hindoo  gods.  Sion  Fort  is  on  the 
top  of  a  smaU  conical  hill ;  it  com- 
mands the  passage  from  Bombay  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Salsette, 
and  was  of  importance  while  the 
Mahrattas  possessed  that  island,  but 
it  now  only  serves  to  beautify  th« 
scene.  It  is  manned  with  a  few 
invalids,  and  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Maepherson,  a  Highlander,  who 
was  in  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  an 
the  losing  side,  and  who,  at  the  a^% 
of  forty,  came  to  Bombay  as  a  cadet 
in  the  company's  army.  H6  retains 
so  strong  a  recollection  of  his  early 
years,  that  when  the  CuUoden,  with 
Sir  £dvvar(!f,*PelIew*s  Bag,  was  in 
Bonibaj  hai^'our,  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  htm  to  go  on  board  of 
her, — be  alwa)rs  shook  his  head« 
and  said,  lic^  tikd^  enough  of  Cul- 
iodt^n. 

"  At  the  fi>ot  of^he  little  hill  of 
Sion  is  a  causeway,  or  vellard,  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  pre- 
sent  governor,  across  a  small  arm 
of  the  sear  which  separates  Bombay 
and  Salsette.  It  is  well  constructed 
of  stone,  and  h^s  a  draw-bridge  in 
the  middle,  but  it  is  too  narrow  for 
carriages  to  go  along  with  safety  in 
bad  .weather ;  however,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  farnoers  and  gar- 
deners who  bring  in  the  daily  sup- 
plies of  provisions  to  the  Bombay 
market  The  vellard  was  begun 
A.  D.  J 797,  and  finished  in  1805, 
at  the  expense  of  50,575  rupees,  as 
I  learnt  from  an  inscription  over  a 
small  house  at  the  end  next  Bom- 
bay, where  a  guard  is  kept  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  contraband 
articles  from  Salsette,  which,  though 
under  the  English  government,  ia 
still  subject  to  the  Mahratta  r^uU- 
tioos  with  regard  to  taxes. 
'  <'  From  Sion  we  went  to  BRi-. 
haifii»  paaatng  in  the  way  several 
neglected 
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neglected  Portogaese  cl^arcbes, 
Mustaltnan  tombs,  and  Hindoo 
temples,  but  nothing  very  interest- 
ing till  we  reached  the  coco-nut 
wood  near  the  village,  where  there 
nre  two  beautiful  temples,  with 
large  tanks  surrounded  by,  trees. 
These  tanks  are  the  great  luxuries 
of  the  natives;  one  sees  people  bath- 
ing in  them  from  morning  till 
night,  all  ages  and  sexes  together; 
but  they  wear  as  mtch  clothing  in 
the  water  as  out  of  it  There  is  at 
Mahaim  a  Pvrs  kubber,  or  Mussul- 
man saint*s  tomb,  with  a  iine 
mosque  attached  to  it,  both  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Mahometan 
family  of  tht  Sooni  sed.  The  Por- 
tuguese church  at  Mabaim  is  close 
to  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by 
trees.  Attached  to  it  there  is  a  col- 
lege for  native  CatboKc  yniests ;  but 
those  who  pretend  to  learning, 
usually  study  at  Goa,  where  they 
learn  to  speak  Inrbarous  Latin,  and 
bave  the  advantage  of  occasionally 
seeing  priesta  from  £urope.  A  small 
premmm  is  given  at  the  church  for 
every  native  child  who  is  baptized, 
consequently  a  mamber  of  Hindoo 
women  present  their  offspring  for 
that  purpose,  who  never  think  far- 
ther qf  Christianity. 

*'  From  Mahaim  a  good  causeway 
leads  to  Parell,  the  governor's  coun- 
try house,  which  was  formerly  a 
Jesuits*  college.      It   is   said    that 

.  the  holy  fathers  employed  their 
penitents  in  the  construction  of  this 
vrork. 

"  August  15th.— A  longer  con- 
tinuance of  fine  weather  than  is 
usual  during  the  rainy  months, 
tempted  us  yesterday  to  go  to  Ma- 
labar Point,  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Liland,  formerly  a 
place  of  singular'ganciity,  and  where 
a  number  of  pilgrims  fitill  annually 

•  rei»ort,    .We  left  our  carriage  at  the 


foot  of  the  hi!f,  and  ascended  along 
flight  of  irregular  steps  to  the  top. 
Near  the  summit  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  small  temples,  and  a  few 
Brajpms'  houses,  whose  inhabitants 
generally  beg  from  the  passengers 
and  strangers  whom  business  or 
curiosity  lead  to  the  hill.  After 
walking  nearly  two  miles  through 
gardens,  or  rather  fields  of  vege- 
tables we  came  to  a  small  tungaio^ 
or  garden-house,  at  the  poffnt  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is,  I  think, 
the  finest  view  I  ever  saw.  The 
tvhole  island  lay  to  the  north  and 
east,  beautifully  green  with  the 
young  rice,  varied  with  hills  and 
woods,  and  only  separated  from  Sal- 
sette,  and  the.  Mahratia  shore  bj 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea^  while  H^p 
bay  and  harbour  to  the  sooth,  scat- 
tered  with  beautiful  woody  islands^ 
reflected  the  grand  monsoon  clouds; 
which,  ^s  they  rolled  along,  now 
hid  and  now  discovered  the  majesyc 
forms  of  the  ghauts  on  the  main- 
land* Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bungalo  is  a  ruined  temple;  froip 
what  remains,  it  must  have  been 
a  fine  specimen  of  Hindoo  architec- 
ture; almost  every  stone  is  curi- 
ously carved  with  groupes  of  fi- 
gures, animals,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Tradition  says  that  Ihe 
Portuguese,*  in  their  zeal  for  con- 
version, pointed  cannon  against  this 
temple,  and  destroyed  it  with  its 
gods;  its  widely  scattered  remains 
seem  to  countenance  the  report. 
Close  to  the  ruin  there  is  a  cleft  in 
a  rock,  so  narrow,  that  one  would 
wonder  how  a  child  could  get 
through  it,  nevertheless,  there  w^ 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nually come  to  force  themselves 
through,  as  a  certain  method  of  get« 
ting  rid  of  their  sins. 

*•  Half  a  mile  from  the  old  tem- 
ple I  saw  a  most  beautiful  village, 
entirelf 
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cntiralf  inhabited  by-  Bramkis*  lii 
ibe  centre  is  a  large  tank>  on 
the  banks  of  which  are  some  fine 
treei  and  high  pyramidical  pillars^ 
which  are  lighted  op  on  festivals. 
A  broad  road  round  the  tank  sepa- 
rates it  frona  the  temples,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  the  houses) 
they  are  mostly  dedicated  to  Siva^ 
under  the  name  of  Maha  Deo^  and 
to  his  *wife  Pcrvati,  The  sacred 
pull  I^fandi  is  placed  in  front  of  all 
Siva's  temples  in  Bombay,  and  I 
kare  generally  observed  a  tortoise 
at  bis  feet.  The  firamins  of  tbfs 
vHlage  speak  and  write  £nglisb; 
the  young  men  are  mostly  parvoes^ 
or  writers,  and  are  employed  iu  the 
public  oliices  and  merchants*  count- 
ing-houses, while  the  elders  devote 
themselves  to  their  sacerdotal  du- 
ties, and  the  study  of  the  Vedas; 
Hat  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
feramins  of  Bombay  are  very  igrio- 
raiit,  even  with  regard  to  their  own 
sciences. 

''  The  road  from  Malabar  Hill 
to  the  Fort  of  Bombay  lies  along 
the  beach  of  Bark-bay,  a  dangerous 
bay  formed  by  the  point  of  Mala- 
bar on  one  side,  and  by  Oid  Wo-> 
snan*s  Islatnl,  or  Coulaba»  on  which 
is  the  light-house,  on  the  other.  The 
shore  is  the  general  burial-place  of 
all  cla^^ses  of  inhabitantSt  That  of 
the  English  is  wailed  in  and  well 
kept ;  it  is  filled  with  pretty  inqpu- 
mcnts,  mostly  of  chimam,  and  con- 
tains many  an  unread  inscription,  sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  those  who> 
to  u<e  the  oriental  style  '  Imd 
scarcely  entered  the  garden  of  life, 
inuch  less  had  they  gathered  its 
ilowet-s.'  Next  to  the  British  ce-. 
metery  is  that  of  the  Portuguese, 
after  which  follow  those  of  the 
Armenians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Ma- 
houiedans,  with  tbs  few  Hmdoos 
whtfbwry  their  dead  in  regular  suc- 


cession ;  they  are  illl  6vertiMo«^ 
by  a  thick  ooco-nnt  wood,  and  iht 
ride  among  the  nKmumeots,  placed 
between  the  grove  and  the  an^ 
would  be  far  from  unpleasiag,  were 
it  not  that  the  tide  continually  waalies 
In  the  skulls  and  bones  of  the  Hin- 
doos who  are  burnt  on  the  beach  it 
low  water.  After  passing  the  bttry^ 
ing-grounds,  we  saw  several  pretty 
country  bouses  along  the  sea-shore, 
as  we  approached  the  esplanade  to 
our  wav  to  the  fort. 

'''The  Fort  6t  Bombay  is  said  (o 
be  too  lai^e  to  be  defended,  if  ever 
en  European  enemy  should  efiect  a 
landing  on  the  island,  and  no  p«t 
of  it  is  bomb-fH'oof  5  besides  wbidi, 
the  native  houses  within  the  utilk 
are  closely  crowded  together,  very 
high,  and  knostly  built  of  wood. 
The  fort  is  datfty»  hot,  and  dirtgiue.*- 
able,  particolarly  the  quarter  oeMr 
the  baaar-gate,  owing  to  the  nii«a 
of  houses  whi<^h  wenfe  burnt  down 
some  time  ago,  and  bavEc  never  been 
removed ;  but  new  buildings  are  te 
'  many  places  rising  on  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  old,  so  that  the 
streets  are  become  so  uneven  as  ra 
render  it  disagreeable,  if  not  dm» 
gerous,  fbr  carriages  to  pass  ^dogk 
them.  The  most  important  an4 
interesting -object  in  the  Ibrt  is  the 
dock-yard,  where  a  new  dock  n 
nearly  finished,  consi?iting  of  two 
basons,  in  the  inner  one  of  wbkli 
there  is  already  a  aeventy-foor  gofi 
ship  on  the  stocks.  The  old  dock 
is  still  serviceable,  though  much  om 
of  repair,  and  too  srnlill  to  adn)tt  a 
large  ship;  il  was  fdimd  a  few 
inches  too  short  to  receive  tlie  Blew- 
heim,  so  that  she  could  not  nueivfc 
the  repairs  she  rc^uhnrd  pi^evious  fo 
her  leaving  India,  llie  new  dock 
is  said  to  be  complete  and  ekccDeoit 
in  its  kind;  it  i>!  the  work  of  Copt. 
Co«^er  of  the  company's  eng^neera. 
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lliere  it  a  steam-engioe  for  pamp- 
iog  it  dry,  the  only  one  od  the 
island.  Bombay  is  the  only  placa 
in  the  East  where  the  rise  of  tide 
it  sofflicient  to  construct  docks  on  a 
large  scale^  the  highest  spring-tides 
having  never  been  known  to  be 
above  seventeen  feet,  and  rarely 
more  than  fourteen.  The  docks 
are  the  company^s  property,  and  the 
King  pays  a  high  monthly  rent  for 

,  every  ship-taken  into  them.  Near 
them  is  the  castle,  now  u^ed  as  an 
arsenal ;  it  belongs  to  the  King, 
and  the  governor  of  Bombay  is  al«o 
styled  the  governor  of  tlKs  King's 
castle  of  Bombay.  The  harbour  is 
tilled  with  vessels  from  ail  natiom, 
and  of  all  shapes,  but  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  foreigners  are  the 
Arabs.  Our  trade  with  them  con- 
sist^ in  horses,  pearls,  coffee,  gums 
of  various  kinds,  honey,  and  ghee, 
which  is  butter  clarified  and  put 
into  leathern  jars.  Besides  these 
articles  from  Arabia,  the  Persian 
Gulf  also  furnishes  dried  fruits,  ot- 
tur  of  roses,  tobacco,  rose-water,  a 
sinali  quantity  of  Schiraz  wi.^e,  with 
a  few  articles  of  curiosity  and  luxu- 
Tf,  as  books,  worked  slippers,  and 
n]ik  shawls.  The  priiicipal  export 
from  Bombay  is  raw  cotton,  which 
jft  chiefly  drawn  from  4he  subject 
province  pf  Guzerat,  which  likewise 
soppli^  us  with  wheat,  rice,  and 
catde»  beskies  vessels  of  earthen 
Tvare  aad  metal  for  c<^liog  liquors, 
cornelians,   and  other   rare  stones. 

'  The  Laccadive  add  Maldive  islands 
furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
ooco-nuf  s  for  oil  and  coier  for  cor- 
dage ;  and  from  the  forests  of  Ma- 
Ifbar  we  get  timber  and  various 
ding^  and  gums,  particularly  the 
I>ammar,  which  is  used  here  for  all 
t^  purposes  of  pitch.  In  return 
for  tiiese  things,  we  furnish  British 
manufactures^  particularly  hardware. 


and  a  variety  of  Chinese  articles* 
for  which  Bombay  is  the  great 
depot  on  this  side  of  India. 

**  While  in  the  fort  we  went  to 
see  the  screwing*houses,  where  the 
bales  of  cotton  are  packed  to  go  on 
board  skip,  llie  presses  consist  of 
a  square  frame,  in  which  the  cotton 
is  placed,  and  a  large  beam  of  great 
weight,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  powerful  screw.  This  screw  is. 
worked  by  a  capstan,  in  a  chamber 
above,  to  each  bar  of  which  there 
are  often  thirty  men,  so  that  there 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and' 
forty  to  each  screw.  They  torn 
the  sci^w  with  gt-eat  swiftness  at 
first,  sl'.outing  the  whole  lime^  the 
shouts  et)ding  in  sonoething  like 
loud  groans,  as  the  labour  becomes 
heavier.  Hemp  is  packed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  it  requires  tp  be 
carefully  laid  in  the  pi«ss«  for  tho 
fibres  are  apt  to  break  if  they  are 
bent. 

*^  The  only  English  church  is  in 
the  fort;  it  is  large,  but  neither 
well  served  nor  attended.  The 
Portuguese  and  Armenian  churches 
are  numerous,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  and  there,  are 
three  or  four  synagogues,  and 
mosques  and  temples  iuounaerable. 
The  laigest  pagoda  in  Bombay  is  io 
the  Black  Town,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  fort.  It  is  dedi« 
caled  to  Momba  Dt0te»  or  the  Bom- 
bay goddess,  who,  by  her  images 
and  attributes,  seems  to  be  Parvati, 
the  wife  of  Siva.  Within  a  large 
square,  inclosed  by  hi^h  walls,  there 
is  a  beautiful  tank,  well  built  of 
freestone,  with  steps  to  accommo- 
date the  bathers,  aooording  to  the 
height  of  the  water.  Round  the 
tank  are  bouses  for  the'  Bran^ms, 
choultries  for  the  reception  of  tra- 
vellers, and  temfies  to  a  variety  of 
deipes.     One  of  these  contains  a 
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\rdl    caned    irimurti,    or    three- 
formed  god }  it  is  ft  colossal  bust  with 
three  faces,  or  rather  three  heads 
joined  tog^itherj  the  centre  repre- 
sents Emma  the  creator,  the  fac*e 
on  the  right  hand  Siva  the  desl^royer^ 
and   that  on  the  left  Vishna   the 
preserver.     Offerings  of  rice,  fruit, 
milk,  and  flowers  are  daily  made  to 
these   deities,    and  they  are    con- 
staiitly  sprinkled  with  water.    The 
.  priests  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
being  very  little  exposed  to  the  sun  5 
their  dress  consists  of  a  linen  scarf 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ancles,  whose  tolds 
fall  very  gracefully :  their  beads  are 
shaved,  excepting  the  crown,  where 
a  small  lock  of  hair  is  left ;  and 
over  the  shoulder  hangs  the  brami- 
nical  thread  or  zenaar.    The  zenaar 
raust  be  made  by  a  firaiiiin ;  it  is 
^compo^ed  of  three  cotton  threads, 
each  ninety  •six  cubits*  (forty-eight 
yards)   long.      These   are   twisted 
together,  then  folded  in  three,  and 
again  twisted  ^    after  which   it    is 
folded  in  three  again  without  twist- 
ing, and  a  knot  made  at  each  end ; 
it  is  put  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hangs  down  upon  the  right  thigh. 
The  Bramins  assume  it  wiib  great 
ceremony  at  seven  years  old,  the 
Xctries  at  nine,  and  the  Vaisyas  at 
eleven.    In  the  English  settlements, 
when  the  firamius  go  out  of  their 
bouses,  they  usually  put  on  the  tur*- 
ban  and  the  Mussulman  jammaor 
gown;    I  saw  at  Momba  Devee*s 
temple,  some  soidisant  holy  men  ; 
they  were  young  and   remarkably 
fat,  sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  and 
their  hair  was  matted  and  filthy. 
I  believe  they  had  no  clothing,  for, 
during  the  few  minutes  I  remained 
in  the  tt-mpie,  they  held  a  veil  be- 
fore them,  and  stood  behind   the 
Bramins.    My  expectations  of  Hin^ 
ioo  icmocencc  and  virtue  are  fast 


giving  way,  and  I  fear  thatj  evcft 
among  the  Pariahs,  I  shall  not  fiad 
any  thing  4ike  St.  Pierre's  Chan- 
miere  Indienne.  In  fact,  the  Pa- 
riahs are  outcasts  so  despicable,  that 
a  Bramin  not  only  would  refuse  to 
instruct  ihem,  but  would  think  him- 
self contaroinattid  by  praying  for 
them.  These  poor  crt-atores  are 
employed  in  the  lowest  and  mast 
disgusting  offices ;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  in  any  town  or  vil- 
lage, or  to  di'aw  water  from  the 
same  weir  as  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  a^, 
that  their  mine's  are  tlt'f^radf^d  in 
proportion  to  their  perswal  situa- 
tion. Nenr  every  Hin<]'X>  village 
there  is  commonly-^  h^inh:  uf  Pa- 
riahs, whose  inhabitants  pxy  a  nnall 
tax  to  the  ka/kitrvy,  or  vilJagc-col- 
iector,  for  perpaission  to.  resitie-  near 
a  ba^r  and  wells,  and  they  earn  a 
subsistence  by  acting  as  porters  and 
scavengers.  They  are 'filthr  in  all 
their  habits,  and  do  not  scnrplcto 
use  as  food,  any  dead  animal  ihey 
find;  it  is  even  said  thar,  io  some 
places,  :hey  do  not  reject  human 
bodies. 

•*  September  igth  I8O9.— We 
have  spent  our  forenoon  to-day  very 
agreeably,  in  conversing  with  two 
well  informed  natives,  one  a  Hin- 
doo, the  others  Mussulman.  They 
both  speak  English  well,  and  arc 
thoroughly  informed  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  laws,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms of  their  own  nations.  The 
Pundit  Bapoogee  is  a  Brahmin  of 
the  Vedanti  sect;  he  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  giving  us  information 
concerning  the  mythology  of  the 
country,  though  he  is  very  carefiil 
to  convince  us  that  he  is  superkir  to 
the  belief  of  the  popular  sopersii- 
tions,  which  he  affe  \s  to  dei klc  as 
inventions  to  keep  tl*r  lower  dassrs 
of  society^  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
infnior 
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infifiw  easier,  in  'stibjectioa.  He 
28  a  roan  of  about  twrnty-two  ycaw 
of  age«  elegant  in  his  person  and 
manncfrs,  and  has  an  uncommon 
share  of  sbrewdoess  and  quickness 
of  perception.  1  find  him  of  the 
greatest  use  in  explaining  the  cus- 
toms, prejudices/and  belief  of  his 
coantrymen,  and,  in  return,  I  do 
not  find  it  very  csi^y  to  aalisfy  his 
'curiosity  respecting  England,  to 
which  country  He  has  a  ^reat  desire 
to  travel  were,  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  losing  caste,  or  rather  the  pri- 
vileges and  honours  attached  to  his 
o^n. 

•*  Our  Mas«!ulman  friend,  the 
Cazy  Shahab  o'dien  Mahary,  is  a 
sincere  Mahometan,  and  therefore  a 
great  bigot  5  however,  he  sometimes 
drinks  tea  with  us,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  eat  bread,  pastry,  and 
fruit  in  our  house.  He  is  onty  two 
or  tliree  years  older  than  Bapoogee, 
and  though  I  doubt  if  his  natural 
parts  are  so  good,  he  is,  I  believe,  a 
man  of  more  learning ;  his  manners 
are  correct  and  gentleman- like,  but 
not  so  refined  as  those  of  his  Hindoo 
friend.  He  accompanied  us  the 
other  day  to'  several  mosques  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but^  as  they  only 
diiFer  from  each  other  in  size«  I  shall 
content  myself  with  describing  the 
largest.  It  is  a  square  building, 
capable  of  containing  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  supported  by  highly 
pointed  arches,  finished  with  cinque- 
foil  heads^  in  rows  from  the  front, 
which  is  opon.  The  only  interior 
ornament  is  a  plain  stone  pulpit, 
for  the  imaum  ;  the  omside  is 
adorned  with  carved  work  like  that 
of  the  Gothic  style.  The  whole 
building  is  rai^d  on  archeiB  over  a 
Urge  tamk  of  excellent  water^  and 
surrounded  by  a  paved  court,  in 
which  there  are  a  few  tombs.  At- 
tached to  e^ch  mosque  there  is  a 


school  where  Arabic  is  taught  -,  the ' 
nfiaster  only  attending  to  the  elder 
boys,  while  the  others  are  taught  by 
their  more  advanced  school-fellowa. 
Instead  of  books,  there  are  alphabet* 
and  sentences  painted  on  wood  for 
the  younger  scholars. 

"  My  sister  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Shahab  o*dien*s  harem,  but  could 
by  no  means  prevail  on  the  caty  to 
admit  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  <mr 
family.  In  the  lower  part  of  his  • 
house  we  saw  a  number  of  Massul- 
mans  sitting,  cross-legged,  with  . 
aishions  at  their  backs^  in  the  difier- 
ent  apartments,  perfectly  idle,  rarely 
even  speaking,  and  seertjing  hardly 
able  to  exert  themselves  so  far  as  to 
put  the  betel  into  their  mouths. 
We  ascended  to  the  women's  apart- 
ment by  a  ladder,  which  is  removed 
when  not  in  immediate  use,  to  pre- 
vent the  ladies  from  escaping,  and 
were  received  by  the  cazy's  wife's 
mother,  a  fine  old  woman  dressed 
in  white,  and  without  any  orna- 
ments, as  becomes  a  ^idow.  Sha- 
hab o'dien' s  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
his  father's  widows,  were  first  pre- 
sented, then  Fatima  his.  wife,  to 
whom  our  visit  was  paid,  and  after- 
wards his  sisters,  some  of  them  fine 
lively  young  women.  They  all 
crowded  round  us  to  examine  our'  i 
dress,  and  the  niaterials  of  which  it 
was  composed.  They  were  sur-' 
prised  at  our  wearing  so  few  orna- 
ments, but  we  told  them  it  was  the 
custom  of  OUT  country,  and  they 
replied  that  it  was  good.  I  wa« 
not  sorry  that  they  so  openly  ex- 
pressed their  cariosity,  as  it  gave  us 
a  better  opportunity  of  gratifying  ' 

our  own.  Ihe  apartment  in  which 
we  were  received  was  about  twent/ 
feet  square,  and  rather  low.  Boood 
it  were  smaller  rooms,  most  of  them 
crowded  with  small  beds,  with  white' 
tnuslin  curtains ,  these  were  not  par- 
ticular]/ 
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ticolarly  dean^  and  the  whole 
f  aite  seeflied  close  and  dUagreeable« 
Most  of  the  women  were  becom- 
ingly dressed.  Fatuna'g  arnos^  legs, 
and  neck,  were  covered  with  rings 
and  chains;  her  fingers' and  toes 
were  loaded  with  rings  ^  ber  bead 
was  sdrroaoded  with  a  fillet  of 
pearls,  some  strings  of  which  crossed 
It  several  ways,  and  confined  the 
bair,  which  was  knotted  up  be- 
hind. Go  her  forehead  hung  a 
duster  of  coloured  stones,  from 
which  depended  a  large  pearl,  and 
round  her  face  small  strings  of  pearl 
bung  at  equal  distances.  Her  ear- 
rings wore  very  beautiful ;  but  I  do. 
not  like  the  custom  of  boring  the 
bem  of  the  ear,  and  studding  it  all 
round  with  joys,  nor  dould  even 
Fatima*s  beautiful  face  reconcile  roe 
to  the  nose-jewel.  Her  large  black 
eves,  the  chestne  ahoOf  stag  eyes,  of 
the  eastern  poets,  were  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  black  streaks 
with  which  they  were  adorned  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  corners ;  and 
iiie  palms  of  ber  bands,  the  soles 
of  her  feet,  and  her  nails,  were 
stained  with  himta,  sl  plant,  the 
juke  of  whose  seeds  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour. 

*'  Fatima*s  manner  is  modest, 
geotle,  and  indolent.  Before  her 
husband  she  natber  lifts  her  eyes 
nor  speaks,  and  hardly  moves  with- 
oat  permission  fix>m  the  elder  ladies 
of  the  harem.  She  presented  us 
with  perfumed  sherbets,  froit,  and 
sweetnaeats,  chiefly  made  of  ghee, 
poppy«seeds,  and  sugar.  Some  of 
tbem  were  tolerably  good,  but  it 
required  all  my  good  manners  to 
swallow  others*  Pnrpired  as  I  was 
to  eapeot  vtry  little  firom  Mossul- 
man  iadies«  I  could  notbelpbemg 
shocked  to  see  them  to  totally  void 
of  tuItlwHtoa  as  I  foauA  tbem. 
Tbejr  miKier  ihtk  prayef^and  some* 


of  them  read  Uie  kafao,  but  not  oiki 
in  a  thousand  understands  it.  Still 
.fewer  can  read  their  own  laogaaf^ 
or  write  at  all,  and  the  only  w^ 
they  do  is  aiittle  embroidery.  They 
thread  beads,  pkit  coloured  threads* 
sleep,  quarrel,  cuke  pastry,  and 
chew  betel,  in  the  same  daily  round; 
and  it  is  only  at  a  death,  a  birth,  or 
a  marriage,  that  the  monotoi^  of 
their  lives  is  ever  interrupted.  When 
I  took  leave,  1  was  presented  with 
flowers  and  paung,  (chunam  and 
betel-nut  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  ait 
aromatic  plant,)  and  sprinkled  with 
rose-water. 

''  As  visits  in  the  East  are  mattecs 
of  ceremony,  not  of  kindness,  tbey 
are  considered  as  a  burden  on  the 
vintor,  from  which  the  person  vi- 
sited relieves  him,  as  soon  as  he  ia 
satisfied  with  his  company,  by  or- 
dering refreshments,  or  offering  the 
paung,  which  is  a  signal  to  dqiert. 
The  highest  aftont  one  can  od^  to 
an  Oriental,  is  to  refuse  his  betei. 
Bemier  tells  a  story  of  a  young  no- 
ble who,  to  prove  his  loyalty,  took 
and  swallowed  the  paung  from 
Shah  Jehan,  though  he  knew  it  to 
be  poisoned. 

"  Oct^tber  20th. —  Havmg  gone 
throdgh  the  cereniony  of  receiviiq^ 
and  returning  the  visits  of  all  the 
settlement,  I  faa\«  had  an  opportn- 
miy  of  seeing  most  of  the  fiuropean 
houses  I  and  as  I  think  our  own  the 
mbst  agreeable  residence  I  bav9 
seen,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
description  of  it,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  an  Indian  dwdling.  It  ia 
pleasantly  situated  on  (he  side  of  a 
hilt,  on  the  west  &ide  of  Bombay^ 
and  oammands  a  view  of  the  graalesa 
part  of  die  island.  On  the  suauait 
an  the  nnns  of  a  bungalow  ones 
inhabited  by  fiagal^o)',  duc^  his 
exile  froea  Faonth,  wkkb,  with  the 
defb  in  the  aanooiidinK  rocki^  a^ 
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Ji]renat>  who<xlo  fio^  otti^  niddvi^f 
ilkan  Mealtsf  pookry  and  kidi,  attd 
Yd  iubttiliarabhB  jackaHs^  whose 
terkihg  ib  tills  ftigbt  i>  tke  gV«at«st» 
I  had  ^tnost  said  tke  oAly,  idcoh- 
irMdeii<j«  Wd  feel  her«  ai  toeiiiaa- 
tkm.  The  baaes  of  the  t^ckn  s^ 
tswicealed  by  the\l90^,  whi<chreadi«^ 
•qolte  down  td  ih^  plait);  and  is 
edmpb^d  of  the  brab^  the  tamarind^ 
«nd  mango  tre<;s,  while  here  and 
ItMlt  a  hitl«  space  is  cl^at^d  for  a 
^d%fii  in  which  iherb  ar6  tlsdally 
two  or  X^ttt  gardeners  Ikduses.  lii 
mrWalkJast  nighty  v/t  discovered 
tmft  of  thete  little  hill  tolonies, 
wbfbh  had  till  theh  escdped  out  ob- 
iwrvatibn.  We  found,  at  th^^rt^in- 
t}ipA\  hut>  three  vtrf  pretty  chiWwti 
{flaying  roiind  their  grandtno^ver, 
"^W  was  aittkig  on  the  ground  in  a 
little  virdt^da  at  \h6  end  of  \ht 
toOM,  grinding  tieie  fo^r  the  t^^ening 
Meal  of  th!0  femily.  Itxe  mill  con- 
vista  of  two  roond  Aat  stones^  in  the 
iower  lOWftOf  vtrhich  ther&  is  a  grooVfe 
to  let  cKUt  t4]fe  fiouv ;  the  middle  d£ 
-the  ii|)pftr  ofte  k  inscifted  intoa.ltol^ 
low  fti  the  btheir^  ahd  is  turned  by^ 
woodeti  peg  stuek  into  it^  aboitt  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  OrorA  tke  edge. 
Thrise  or  four  goats^  %M)  tlreifr  k'tdM, 
1»er6  tied  to  fertaket'  round  the  dooi% 
^aod  Afev  fowls  ^effe  running  abotft 
•in  tbft^avd^n.  We  sat  by  th«  old 
woooan  white  »lTe  mide  her  br^d^ 
hox  at  a  aufikient  diitanci:  not  tb 
pollute  her  cooking  utenrsiis  ot  her 
ire.  Every  ^^sel  she  used,  thbugh 
uppartmtiy  denn  bcffore,  iht  care^ 
^Uy  washed,  and  then  i^\ed  ber 
l*k:e-fioiir  with  ^ilk,  water,  and 
aakj  When  sdie  bbat  k  btftwlset)  thb 
palms  of  ber  bands  till  i^t  w«s  r onnd 
«t)d  thin,  and  baked  it  on  a  round 
^fon  plate,  €x\th  as  is  used  in  Scot^ 
land,  ior  oat-takes.  Besides  these 
€«k^  «)Ke  ppef>afred  a  l^w  bneads  ^ 


AiMte,  by  nibbing  ntt  tb«  ehatf;and 
laying  tb^  in  the  fitt  \b  roast  ibr 
the  ikmily  supper.  At  the  nett 
hut>  the  womati  was  gHoding  mU- 
^a!a  or  curry  sttfF,  on  a  flat  stnobtk 
stone,  with  another  shaped  like  ti 
ro))ing-pin.  Less  than  a  Enj^Ish 
ha!^ntiy  procures  enough  of  tur- 
meric, spite,,  salt,  and  ghee,  to  sea- 
son the  whole  of  the  rice  eaten  In  a 
day  by  a  labfourer,  his  wife,  and  fivt 
Or  six  children ;  the  vegetables  and- 
acids  he  requires  ai^e  fbcind  in  evtrrjr 
liedge.  Tlw  curry  was  cookei  whh 
as  mnch  cleanliness  as  the  br^, 
and  the  inside  of  both  the  huts  was 
beautifully  neat.  In  one  comer  iti 
each  a  large  stone,  with  red  powder 
sprinkled  on  it,  stood  as  a  househdld 
god,  and  before  it  were  hid  a  ftfdir 
grains  of  rice  and  a  tX7co-nut  as  of- 
ferings. 

"  But  to  rettim  to  the  deftcriptJoti 
of  the  house.  Ton  enter  it  at  dbte 
end  of  a  tiranda,  whidi  goes  round . 
iour  sides  of  a  large  fi^iliare  hail 
where  we  dloe.  On  each  sMe  ttf 
the  inner  apartment  are  latge  glaifii 
doors  and  windows,  so  that  t^e  call 
admit  or  exclude  the  air  as  we 
please.  The  viranda  keeps  oiftbb 
too  great  glare  of  the  snn,  and  afford 
a  dry  walk  during  the  rainy  seasottr 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  wide«  «nA 
one  side  df  k  is  one  hundred  t&ieft 
§ong;  thep-^of  is  suppctted  bylotr 
trches,  Which  aW  open  to  <he  gar- 
dt^n.  At  oiie  angle  ef  the  s^at% 
Ibrmed  by  the  virauda  u  the  dnaw- 
ing-i^otn,  wbicb  has  likewise  k 
viranda  on  three  sides,  the  fbtnth 
teving  a  large  bow-window  over- 
looking the  garden.  The  office! 
are  connected  with  the  house  by  a 
covered  passage,  and  are  concealed 
by  thick  shrabbery.  Most  of  the 
country  bouan  in  Botilbay  have  but 
onestoiy)  ours  has  twe.  Thebe^* 
rofoms  {riwv^  tst  weB  ligfbted  kbd 

aired. 
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aired,  und  have  glass  windows 
within  tlie  Venetian  shutters,  which 
are  only  used  in  the  rainy  seasoiij 
or  during  the  land  winds,  which  are 
cold  and  dry,  and  are  said  to  give 
rheumatisms  and  cramps,  with 
swelling,  if  they  blow  u{>on  one 
while  sleeping.  Our  garden  is  de- 
lightful ;  the  walks  are  cut  in  the 
woo4  on  the  Mde  of  Ibe  hill,  and 
covered  with  small  sea-shells  from 
V  the  beach  of  Back  Bay,  instead  of 
gravel,  which,  besides  tJie  advantage 
of  dr}'ing  quickly  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, are  said  to  keep  off  snakesy 
whose  skins  arc  easily  wounded  by 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  broken  shells. 
'On  each  side  of  the  walks  are  ledges 
of  brick,  chunamed'over,  to  prevent 
them  froi^  being  destroyed  by  the 
monsoon  rains.  We  are  always 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  fan- 
like heads  of  the  palmyras,  whose 
.tall  columnar  stems  afford  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  and  serve  to  sup- 
port an  innumerable  variety  of  pa- 
rasite and  creeping  plants,  which 
decorate  their  rough  bark  with  the 
gayest  hues,  vying  with  the  beauti* 
ful  shrubs  which  flourish  beneath, 
and  affording  shelter  to  birds  more 
beautiful  than  themselves.  Some  of 
these  build  in  the  sweet-scented 
champaka  and  the  mango ;  and  ome, 
small  as  the  humming-bird,  fixes  iu 
curious  nest  to  the  pointed  tips  of 
the  palmyra  leaf,  to  secure  its  young 
from  the  tree-snake,  while  flights 
of  paroquets  daily  visit  the  fruit- 
trees,  and  with  their  shrill  voices 
hail  the  rising  sun,  joined  by  the 
flRina,  the  kokeela,  and  a  few  other 
.birds  of  song. 

"  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden 
is  a  long  broad  walk,  on  each  side 
of  which  grow  vines,  painplemouses, 
:6gs,  and  other  fruits,  airiong  which 
is  the  jumboo,  a  species  of  rose- 
apple,  with  its  flowers,  Ufce  crimiQO 


tassels,  cohering  every  pdrt  of  \hc 
stem.  Our  grapes  are  ei^oeUeBi, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  make  an  arti- 
flcial  wjnter  for  them,  to  preveot 
the  fruit  from  setting  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  raioy  season,  which 
would  destroy  it.  ^very  leafy  brandi 
is  cot  off,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  stump,  and  one  or  two  leading 
branches;  the  roots  are  then  laid 
bare  and  dry  for  three  or  four  weeks^ 
at  the  end  of  which  a  compost  of 
flsh,  dead  weeds,  and  earth,  is  heaped 
round  them,  the  holes  fllled  up^ 
and  the  plants  daily  watered. 

**  At  one  e^id  of  this  walk  are 
cbunam  seats,  under  some  floe 
spreading  trees,  with  the  frait-walk 
to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left 
flower-beds  filled  with  jasroine,ro8es, 
and  tuberoses;  while  the  plumbago 
rosea,  the  red  and  white  ixoras,  with 
the  scarlet  wild  mulberry,  and  the 
oleander,  mingle  their  gay  coloon 
with  the  delicate  white  of  the  moon- 
flower  and  the  mogree.  The  beauty 
and  fertility  of  this  charming  gar- 
den is  kept  up  by  constant  watering 
from  a  flne  well  near  the  Iwuse. 
The  water  is  raised  by  a  wheel 
worked  by  a  buffalo ;  over  the  wheel 
two  bands  of  rope  pass,  to  ^ch  of 
which  are  tied  earthen  pots,  aboat 
three  or  four  feet  from  each  other, 
which  dip  its  to  the  water  as  the 
wheel  turns  them  to  the  bottom, 
and  empty  themselves  as  they  go 
round,  into  a  trough,  conununicat- 
ing  with  chunam  canals,  leading  tp 
reservoiu  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  In  short,  this  would  be  a 
little  paradise,,  but  for  the  reptiles 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  One  of 
them,  a  white  worm  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  fine  bobbin,  gets  under  ^^ 
skin,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
two  or.  three  feet.  Dr.  Kier  thinks 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  skin 
by  the  wind  ^nd  raiUj^  as  they  are 
'seldom 
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seMom  fbcind  to  attack  those  who 
never  expose  their  legs  or  feet  to 
the  external  air>  and  generally  ap- 
pear in  the  rainy  monsoon.  If  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fleshy 
or  if  they  are  broken  in  taking  out, 
they  occasion  unpleasant  sores.  Thb 
native  barbers  extract  them  very 
dexterously  with  a  sharp  pointed 
instrument^  with  which  they  first 
remove  the  skin^  then  gradually  dig 
till  they  seize  the  animal's  head, 
whsch  they  faster/ to  a  quill,  round 
which  they  roll  the  worm,  drawing 
out  eight  €r  nine  inches  daily^  till 
the  whole  is  extracted. 

**  Snakes^  from  the  enormous  rock- 
anake,  who  first  breaks  the  bones  of 
his  prey,  by  coiling  round  it^  and 
then  swallows  it  whole^  to  the 
•mallestof  the  venomous  tribe,  glide 
about  in  every  direction.  Here  the 
cobra-capella^  whose  bite  is  in  al- 
most every  instance  mortal,  lifts 
his  graceful  fo\ds,  and  spreads  his 
Jarge  many-coloured  crest  j  here  too 
lurks  the  small  bright  speckled  co- 
bramanilla,  whose  fangs  convey 
instant  death. 

"  November  3.— The  weather  is 
now  extremely  pleasant ;  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  are  so  cool,  that 
we  can  take  long  walks,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  still  too  hot  to 
venture  into  the  sunshire.  The 
vegetable  fields  are  in  great  beanty. 
I  saw  last  night  at  least  two  acres 
covered  with  brinjaal,  a  species  of 
aolannm.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
baking  pear,  and  is  excellent  either 
stewed  or  broiled.  The  natives  eat  it 
plain  boiled,  or  made  into  curry. 
The  ierniy,  called  in  the  West  In- 
dies ohrce,  is  a  pretty  plant,  resem- 
bling a  dwarf  holyhock  ;  die  fruit  is 
flbout  the  length  and  thickness  of 
one's  finger ;  it  has  five  long  cells 
^11' of  round  seeds.  When  boiled, 
it  is  soft  and  mucilaginous^  and  is. 


an  excellent  ingredient  in  soups, 
curries,  and  stews,  though  I  prefer 
it  plain  boiled.  AH  sorts  of  gourds 
and  cucumbers  are  in  great  plenty^ 
but  this  is  early  in  the  season 
for  theni.  Several  plants  produce 
long  pods,  which,  being  cut  small, 
are  so  exactly  like  French  beans, 
that  one  cannot  discover  the  differ- 
ence, and  they  are  plentiful  all  the 
year  round,  as  are  spinach,  and  a 
kind  of  cress  which  is  boiled  as 
greens,  calied  in  the  West  Indies 
ca/Hloo,  The  common  aud  sweet 
potatoes  are  excellent ;  but  our  best 
vegetable  is  the  onion,  for  which 
Bombay  is  famous  throughout  the 
East.  The  peas  and  beans  are  in- 
different, and  the  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  turnips,  from  £uropean  seed, 
are  still  scarce.  Sallad,  parsley,  and 
other  pot-herbs,  are  raised  in  bas- 
kets and  boxes  in  cool  shady  places, 
but  celery  thrives  well,  and  is 
blanched  by  placing  two  circular 
tiles  round  the  root.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  potatoe  was  scarcely  known 
in  India,  but  it  is  now  produced  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  natives  in 
some  places  make  considerable  use 
of  it.  Bombay  is  supplied  chiefly 
with  this  excellent  root  from  Gaze* 
rnt,  which  province  also  furnishers 
us  with  wheat.  The  bread  is  the 
best  1  ever  tasted,  both  for  white- 
ness and  lightness ;  thft  1r.st  quality 
it  owes  to  being  fermented  with 
coco-nut  toddy,  no  other  being 
equal  for  that  purpose.  A  little 
cheese  is  made  in  Guzerat,  but  it  is 
hard  and  ill-flavoured,  though  the 
milk  of  the  Guzerat  cattle  is  very 
good,  and  yields  excellent  butter.^ 
The  market  of  Bombay  is  mostly 
supplied  with  buffalo  milk  and  but- 
ter ;  the  latter  article  is  insipid, 
and  has  a  greenish  hue,  not  very 
inviting  to  strangers.  Our  beef  is 
tolovbly  good,  though  not  fat  $  im« 
xnediately 
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qi^dUtely  tftur  tht  riin««  tbatof  tba 
buffiilp  ii  the  be«r«  though  it«  ap- 
pcsmnco  if  unfavourable  before  it  ip 
^ri^ased^  «od  Euroj^os  are  in  gtv^* 
rtl  strong!/  prejudiced  againt  it. 
The  mutton  we  get  in  the  ba^sar  i$ 
Iw)  and  hardj  but  either  Bengal  or 
]yf«|ir«lt^  fbeep,  fed  for  uk  or  eight 
weekly  furnish  as  gQod  meat  as  one 
finds  io  the  English  markets.  The 
kid  is  ajvajs  good,  and  the  poultry 
both  good  and  abundant.  The  fish 
if  in(O^Ien^>  hut  the  larger  kinds  are 
not  very  plentiful.  The  tumbeh  is 
like  a  large  lapd-eel  j  it  is  dri^d  in 
the  son,  and  is  usually  eaten  at 
breakfiiit  with  ktJg^ee,  a  dish  of 
ripe  bailed  with  M  (split  eountry 
peas )>  and  coloured  >eitb  turmeric, 
t  The  prawns  are  the  finest  I  ever 
aaw,  of  an  ejLcelleot  flavour,  and  as 
large  as  craw  fish  5  they  are  fre« 
ouendy  shelled,  pressed  Aat,  and 
dried.  The  island  is  too  small  to 
f^niisb  mocb  game,  but  the  red* 
legged  partridge  is  not  uncoinmon, 
aiod  we  sometime^  see  snipes.  Among 
Qthfr  articles  of  food  I  ought  to 
mention  frogs,  which  are  larger 
here  than  I  ev??r  saw  them,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  Portu- 
guese^  ^Ut  not,  I  beJieve,  by  any  of 
the  o^r  inbabitaots  of  Bombay. 

"  The  lower  classes  of  natives 
drink  a  great  deal  of  arrack  and 
bjufigf  an  intoxicating  liquor  made 
fiom  bemp^sed;  there  is  also  a 
strong  spirit  extracted  from  a  kind 
of  berry  which  I  have  not  seen, 
called  Parsee  brandy;  it  has  a 
strong  burnt  taste,  which  I  think 
particularly  disagreeable^  but  ^f 
which  the  people  are  vrry  food. 

^'  The  other  evening  I  followed  a 
pwtty^dbild  into  a. hut,  where  I 
foond  a  native  busy  distilling  ar-^ 
rack,  Tlie  stilj  is  simply  con- 
structed. Round  a  boU  in  tbe 
earth  a  ledge  of  dty,  foai^  iwbes 


higb*  is  HiiaBd,  with  at)  opaaiiig 
about  half  a  fo0t  wide,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  ih?  fita*  Upon  the 
day  a  large  earthen  fK)t  is  hitods 
to  it!  mouth  is  luted  the  month  of  a 
s^ond.  pot ;  and  wherv  tbey  jata, 
an  earthen  spoutj  a  #»winch^l<»'gf 
if  inserted,  which  serves  to  let  off 
the  spirit  coodenaed  in  tbe  upper 
jar,  which  is 'kept  cool  by  a  person 
pouring  water  constantly  over  it. 
When  I  went  into  tha  cottage,  I 
found  a  woman  skting  with  a  «dbiild 
iQ  one  arm,  and  with  the  otb^  sIm 
CQOl^  (be  still,  pouring  the  water 
from  a  coco-nut  shell  ladle.  She 
told  me  she  sat  at  her  oceupatioQ 
from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and  scarody 
changed  her  position.  While  I  was 
talking  to  bar,  her  husband  came 
home  laden  with  toddy  for  distill'* 
ing.  Ue  is  a  Aanjari,  or  tod^y* 
gatherer:  On  his  bead  was  tbe  com- 
mon gardener's  boAnet,  reseaibliag 
in  shape  tbe  cap  seen  on  the  staloos 
and  gems  of  Paris,  and  ealled»  I  be^ 
lieve,  the  Phrygian  bon»et}  and  at  ^ 
his  girdle  hung  the  implements  af 
his  trade.  It  is  curious  to  see  these 
people  climbing  th^  straight  stems 
of  tbe  palitis.  Havir^g  tied  their 
anch^s  loosely  togethert  tbey  pass  a 
band  round  the  tree  and  round  thdr 
waist,  and,  placing  their  feet  to  the 
root  of  tbe  tree,  tbey  lean  upon  the 
band«  and  with  their  hand^  and  feet 
climb  nimbly  up  a  tree  without 
branches,  fifty  feet  bigb>  canyiag 
with  them  a  bill  or  hatchet  to  make 
ifresb  incisions,  or  io  repaw  the  old 
ones,  aud  a  jar  to  bri^  down  tbe 
toddy,  wbkh  is  reoaivpd  in  a  pot 
tied  to  the  tr^,  aiid  emptied  mfj 
twelve  hours. 

''  fietbre  I  left  the  e^ttage,  Hs 
inhabitants  dressed  tbemsdvea  in 
thoir  fioriit  jewels,  for  the  porpoia 
qf  attending  a  marriage.  I  aocooH 
pooled  them  a  liltic  way  to jomiba 
processiooy 
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proceisioD^  'which  at  a  di&taoce 
looked  like  the  groupes  w^  see  on 
antique  bas-reliefs.  In  shorty  I 
erery  day  find  some  traces  of  tlie 
manners  and  siuiplicity  of  the  an- 
tique ages;  but  the  arts  and  the 
virtues  that  adorned  them  are  sunk 
in  the  years  of  slavery  under  which 
the  devoted  Hindoos  have  bent* 
These  people^  if  they  have  the  vir- 
tues of  slaves^  patience,  meekness^ 
foi1)earance9  and  gentleness,  have 
their  vices  also.  They  are  cunbing, 
^ud  incapable  of  truth  -,  they  disre-> 
gard  the  impufations  of  lying  and 
perjury^  and  would  consider  it  fbUy 
not  to  practise  them  for  their  own 
interest.    But, 


Easily  cantt  thou  find  one  mlierable, 
And  not  cnforc'd  ofc^tinaei  to  part  from 

truth. 
If  it  may  stand  htm  moie  in  stead  to  lie» 
Say,  and  unsay,  fawn,  flatter,  or  abjui«  ? 
Pak.  Reg.  B.i.  i.470. 

With  rq;ard  to  the  Europeans  in 
Bombay,  the  manners  of  the  ioha- 
bitants  of  a  fi^reign  colony  are  ip 
general  so  well  represented  by  those 
of  a  country  town  at  home,  that  it 
Is  hopeless  to  attempt  making  a 
description  of  them  very  interesting. 
However,  as  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
jtnow  how  little  there  is  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  1  shall  endeavour  to  .de- 
scribe our  colonists.  On  our  arri- 
val we  dined  with  the  governor,  and 
found  almost  all  the  English  of  the 
aettlemenc  invited  to  meet  u£.  There 
were  a  good  many  very  pretty  and 
very  well  dressed  women,  a  few 
antient  belles,  aud  at  least  three 
men  for  every  woman.  When 
dinner  was  announced,  I,  as  the 
stranger,  though  an  unmarried  wo- 
inan,  was  handed  by  the  governor 
into  a  magnificent  dining-room, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuits 
college,  at  ooe  end  of  which  a  tole- 


rable band  was  stationed  to  play 
during  dinner.  We  sat  down  tQ 
table  about  eight  o'clock,  in  mm* 
ber  about  fifty^  so  that  Gonversatioo, 
unless  with  one's  next  neighbour,  ^ 
was  out  of  the  question.  After 
dinner,  I  was  surprised  that  the  ladiey 
sat  so  long  at  the  table.  At  length, 
after  every  body  had  eihibited  r«^ 
peated  symptoms  of  weariness,  009 
of  the  ladies  led  the  way  into  tfa# 
saloon,  and  then  I  discovered  that, 
as  the  stranger,  I  was  expected  19 
move  first*  Dog$  not  this  sec^s  4^ 
little  barbarous?  I  fouod  o^  fair 
companions,  like  the  ladies  i)f  atf 
the  country  towns  I  know,  under^ 
bred  and  over-dressed,  and«  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  very 
ignorant  and  very  grossiere.  The 
men  are,  in  general,^  what  a  Hin- 
doo would  caU  of  a  higher  cast  than 
the  women  (  and  I  generally  find 
the  merchants  the  most  rationai 
companions.  Having,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  depend  on  their  own 
mental  exertions,  th^y  acquire  |i 
steadiness  and  sagacity  which  prer 
pare  their  minds  for  the  acquisitioQ 
of  a  variety  of  information,  to 
which  their  commercial  intercourse 
leads. 

''  The  civil  servants  to  govern*- 
ment  being,  in  Bombay,  for  the 
most  part  young  men,  are  so  take* 
up  with  their  own  iq^aginary  ini'- 
portance,  that  they  disdain  to  learn, 
and  have  nothiag  to  teach.  Among 
the  military  I  have  met-  with  many 
well-informed  and  gentleman4ike 
persons,  but  still  the  great  number 
of  men,  and  the  small  number  of 
rational  companions,  make  a  deplo- 
rable prospect  to  one  who  antiet** 
pates  a  long  reudence  here. 

^'  The  parties  in  Bombay  are-th^ 
most  dull  and  uncomfortable  meet- 
ings one  can  in^gine.     Forty  of 
fifty   persons    assemible  at  sevep 
o'clock. 
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o'clock,  and  stare  at  one  another 
till  dinner  is  announced,  when  the 
ladies  are  handed  to  table,  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  of  prece- 
dency, by  a  gentleman  of  a  raok 
corresponding  to  their  own.  At 
table  there  can  be  no  general  con- 
versatiQn,  but  the  different  couples 
who  have  been  paire«l  off,  and  who, 
tm  account  of  their  rank;  invariably 
iRt  together  at  CYevy  great  dinner, 
sronse  themselves  with  remarks  on 
the  company,  as  satirical  as  their 
wit  will  allow ;  and  woe  be  to  the 
•tran^r,  whose  ears  are  certain  of 
being  regaled  with  the  catalogue  of 
his  supposed  imperfections  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  who  has  the  chance 
of  learning  more  of  bis  own  history 
than  in  all  probability  he  ever  knew 
before.  After  dinner  the  same  to- 
pics continue  to  occupy  the  ladies, 
with  the  addition  of  lace,  jewels, 
intrigues',  and  the  latest  fashions  $ 
or,  if  there  be  any  newly-arrived 
young  women,  the  making  and 
breaking  matches  for  them  furnish 
employment  for  the  Udies  of  the 
colony  till  the  arrival  of  the  next 
cargo.  Such  is  the  company  at  an 
English  Bombay  feast.  The  repast 
itself  is  as  costly  as  possible,  and  in 
such  profusion  that  no  part  of  the 
table-cloth  remains  uncovered.  But 
the  dinner  is  scarcely  touched,  as 
every  person  eats  a  hearty  meal 
called  tiffin,  at  two  o  clock,  at  houie. 
Each  guest  brings  his  own  servant, 
sometimes  two  or  three;  these  are 
eitheir  Parsees  or  Mussulmans.  It 
appeafs  singular  to  a  stranger  to  see 
behind  eveiy  white  man's  chair  a 
dark,  long  bearded,  turbaned  gen- 
tleman, who  usually  Stands  so  close 
to  his  master,  as  to  make  no  trifling 
•addition  to  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment j  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
funka,  (a  large  frame  of  wood  co- 
vered with  doth),   which  is  sus- 


pended over  every  table,  and  kept 
constautV  swinging,  in  order  to 
freshen  the  air,  it  would  /scarcely  be 
possible  to  sit  out  the  melandioly 
ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner. 

"  On  leaving  the  eating-room, 
one  generally  sees  or  hears,  in  some 
place  near  the  door,  the  cleaning  of 
dishes,  and  the  squabbling  of  cooks 
for  their  perquisites.  If  they  are 
within  sight,  one  perceives  a  coupk 
of  dirty  Portuguese  (black  men  who 
cat  pork  and  wear  breeches)  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  half  a  dozen 
still  dirtier  Pariahs,  who  are  saap- 
ing  dishes  and  plates  with  their 
hands,  and  then,  with  the  same 
unwashen  paws,  putting  aside  the 
next  day's  tiffin  for  their  master's 
table. 

«'  The  equipage  that  conveys  one 
from  a  party,  if  one  does  not  use  a 
palankeen,  is  curious.  The.Hgbt 
and  elegant  figure  of  the  Arab  horses 
is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  heavj 
carriages  and  clumsy  harness  gene- 
rally seen  herr.  The  coachman  is 
always  a  wbtskered  Parsee,  with' a 
gay  coloured  turban,  and  a  taQslln 
or  chintz  gown,'  and  there  are  gene- 
rally two  maisalgees,  or  torcb- 
bearers,  and  sometimes  two  horse-' 
keepers,  to  run  before  one.  On 
getting  home,  one  finds  a  sejpoy  or 
peon  walking  round  the  open  viran- 
das  of  the  house  as  a  guard.  We 
have  four  of  these  servants,  two  of 
whom  femain  In*  the  house  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  are 
relieved  by  the  two  others.  These 
meir  carry  messages,  go  to  market, 
and  attend  to  the  removal  of  goods 
or  furnitijire,  but  will  carry  noibio^ 
themselves  heavier  than  a  small 
book.  The  female  servants  tm 
"Portuguese,  and  they  only  act  as 
ladies-maids,  all  household  work 
being  done  by  men,  as  well  as  the 
needle- work  of  the  family. 
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''The  derdjees,  or  tailors,  in 
Botnbayj  arc  Hindoos  of  a  respect- 
able caste,  who  wear  the  zenaar. 
My  derdjee^  a  tall  good-looking^ 
joung  man,  wears  a  Hoe  worked 
muslin  gown,  and  a  red  or  purple 
turbao  bordered  with  gold  He 
works  and'cuts  out  bedaiifully,  mak- 
ing as  oiu^h  use  of  his  own  toes  as 
of  his  fing«rs  in  the  last  operation. 
Hifi  wages  are  fourteen  rupees  a- 
moorh,  for  which  he  works  eight 
hours  a-day ;  inferior  worknoen  re- 
ceive from  eight  to  twelve  rupees. 
Besides  the  hamauls  for  the  palan- 
keens, we  have  some  for  household- 
work  ;  they  make  the  beds,  sweep 
and  clean  the  rooms  and  furniture, 
and  fetch  water;  on  any  emergency 
they  help  the  palankeen-bearers^ 
and  receive  assistance  from  them  in 
retam.  For  the  meaner  offices  .we 
have  a  Hallalcor  or  Chandela,  (one 
of  th«  most  wretched  Pariahs),  who 
attends  twice  a-day.  Two  Massal- 
gers  clean  an^  light  the  lamps  and 
candles,  and  carry  the  torches  be- 
fore us  at  night.  One  of  these  is  a 
Pariah,  so  that  he  can  clean  knives, 
reiuove  bohes  and  rubbish,  which 
his  fellow-servaat  Nersu»  who  is  of 
a  good  caste,  will  not  do.  Nersu 
fetches  bread  and  flour,  carries  mes- 
aages,  and  even  parcels,  provided 
they  be  not  large  enough  to  make 
him  appear  like  a  koo.i  or  porter^ 
and  takes  the  greatest  share  of  pre- 
paring the  lamps,  which  are  finger- 
glassy  or  tamblers  half  filled  with 
water,  on  which  they  pour  the 
€oc(«nut  oil,  always  calculating  it 
exactly  to  the  number  of  hours  the 
lamp  bas  to  burn.;  the  wick  is  made 
ot  cotton  twisted  round  a  splinter 
of  bamboo.  Ihe  native  masons, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  are  le- 
cnarkably  neat  and  dexterous  in 
their  several  trades.  There  is  plenty 
•f  stone  on  the  island  for  building, 
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but  a  good  deal  of  brick  is  used. 
All  the  lime  here  is  made  firom 
shells ;  it  is  called  chunam^  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  one  of  which 
the  natives  eat  with  the  betal-nut^ 
They  are  very  particular  in  gather- 
ing the  s^ells>  no  person  taking  two 
different  sorts  j  they  are  burnt  sepa- 
rately, and  it  is  said  that  the  chu- 
nam  varies  according  to  the  shell  it 
is  made  from. 

<'  The  Indian  carpenter's  tools  ars 
so  coarse,  and  the  native  wood  is  so 
hard,  that  one  would  wonder  that 
the  work  was  ever  performed.  Al- 
most every  thing  is  done  with  a 
chisel  and  an  axe.  The  gimlet  is  a 
long  piece  of  iron  wire  with  a  flat 
point,  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  is  turned  by  a  bow, 
whose  string  is  twisted  twice  round 
it.  The  plane  is  small,  but  similar 
to  that  of  £urope,  excepting  Uiat  it 
has  a  cross  stick  in  the  front,  which 
serves  as  a  handle  for  another  work* 
man,  two  being  generally  employed 
at  one  plane.  As  the  comforts  of  a 
carpenter's  bench  are  unknown, 
when  a  Hindoo  wants  to  plane  his 
work,  he  sits  on  the  ground,  with 
his  partner  opposite  to  him,  steady- 
ing the  timber  with  their  toes,  and 
both  plane  together.  I  have  sf-en 
two  of  them  working  in  this  man- 
ner on  a  bit  of  wood  a  foot  square, 
with  a  plane  three  inches, long. 
Even  the  blacksmiths  sit  down  to 
do  their  work.  They  dig  a  hole 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep, 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  place 
the  anvil,  so  that  they  c^in  sit  by  it 
with  their  legs  in  the  hole.  A  na- 
tive of  India  does  not  get  through 
so  much  work  as  an  European; 
but  the  multitude  of  hands,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  labour, 
supply. the  place  of  the  industry  of 
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ixirdpe,  and  in  most  cases  that  of  its 
itaachinciy  dUo.  I  saw  the  tnaini 
ihast  of  tlieMindtti,  a  ^^ight  little 
fess  than  twenty  tons,  lifted  and 
Dioved  a  considerable  distance  by 
the  koolis  or  porters.  They  carried 
It  in  slings  fixed  to  bamboos,  ^hich 
they  placed  on  their  heads  cro*- 
wite,  with  one  arm  over  "the  Itamboo, 
and  the  odhcr  on  the  sbonWer  of 
the  man  imoiediatcly  before ;  in 
front  of  the  whole  marched  one  to 
^lidfe  trnd  to  cleat*  the  way,  for, 
tvtren  I  hey  have  once  begon  to  move, 
(he  weight  on  the  head  prevents 
ihcm  from  seeing  what  is  before 
rtiem. 

"  In  Bombay  tWne  iire  a  good 
faiany  Banyans,  vr  travelling  mf*r- 
chants,  who  conie  mostly  from  Gu- 
«erat,  a^d  roaiYi  about  the  country 
with  niaslins,  cotton-doth,  and 
shawls  to  *sdll.  On  opening  one'  of 
their  bales^  I  wrrs  surprised  to  find 
at  least  half  of  its  contents  of  Bri- 
tish tnanafactnre,  and  such  articles 
^ere  mucli  cheaper  than  those  of 
equal  "fineness  from  Bengal  and  Ma- 
dras.  Excepting  a  particular  kind 
of  chintz  made  at  'Poonnb,  and 
bainted  With  gold  atid  srlVer,  there 
are  no  fine  cotton-cloths  made  on 
this  side  of  the  peninsula;  yet  still 
It  seems  strange,  that  cotton  carried 
to  England,  manufactured/  and  re- 
lumed to  this  coun'try,  should  un- 
dersell the  fabrics  of  India,  where 
labnur  Is  so  cheap.  But  I  believe 
this  is  owing  partly  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  diflSculty  of  carriage 
here,  although  the  use  of  machi- 
nery at  home  must  be  the  main 
cause.  *the  shawls  are  iirought 
here  direct  from  Cashmeer,  by  the 
hative  tnt^rchants  of  that  counery, 
so  that  We  sortietimes  get  them 
cheap  and  beatitlful.  The  Banyans 
ought  to  be  Hindoos,  tlrtJugh  1  have 
ki^i^vvii  Mussulmans  Udopt  the  name, 


with  the  profession ;  thdr  llistin- 
guishing  turban  is  soforined  as  to 
present  the  shape  of  a  rhinooennr 
bom  in  iinoot^  and  it  is  generally 
red. 

*'  The  Borahs  are  an  idfedor  set 
of  travelling  merchants.  The  inside 
of  a  Bijraks  box  is  Hke  that  of  an 
£ngHsh  coimtry  shop, .  spelling- 
book  &,  prayer-tKJOks,  hvender-wa« 
tf^r,  eau  de  luce,  soap,  tapes,  scissars, 
knives,  needles,  and  thread,  make 
but  a  smiiH  part  of  ihie  variety  it 
contains.  These  people  are  Mus- 
sulmans, very  poor,  land  reputed 
thieves.  The  profits  6n  their  trade 
must  be  Very  small ;  but  the  Ban- 
yans are  often  rich,  and  most  of  them 
keep -a  sh6p  in  the  bazar,  leaving 
one  partner  to  attend  it,  WhBe  the 
other  goes  his  rounds*  attended  hf 
two  or  three  koolis^  with  tlieir  toads 
on  their  heads. 

'*  It  reminds  one  df  the  Aralnaa 
Nights  Entertainments,  to  'go 
throngh  the  bazar  of  ^n  evening. 
The  M'hole  fronts  of  the  abops  are 
taken  down  and  conTerred  into 
benches,  on  which  the  goodii  are 
disposed,  and  each  shop  is  lighted 
with  Ht  least  tWo  lanfips.  Here  yoa 
see  grain  Of  every  description  hebpcd 
up  in  earthen  j^rs  j  there,  s  Wftctiaeals 
of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  disp<>scd  in 
piles  on  benches,  or  hang  in  fes- 
toons about  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
shop,  which  is  commonly  lined  with 
chintz  or  dyed  cotton.  Farther  on, 
fruits  end  vegetables  4re  laid  pox  to 
the  best  sulvantage;  then  you  come 
to  the  paimg,  or  betel  Icirf,  tiul, 
and  chunam,  ready  fbr  chewing,  or 
the  separate  materials;  beyood  are 
sloops  for  perftnnes,  linens,  oib,  tO}-s, 
brass,  and  eanhen  wai^,  tM  set 
out  in  order,  and  the  owner  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  the  tniddle  of  his 
sweetmeats  or  grain^  wafting  for 
custom.    The  shops  of  the  sckn^s, 
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tir  bankers,  are  numerout  in  the 
baaar;  yon  lee' the  master  sitttog 
in  the  tntddle  of  his  -mbtie7-»table, 
•turrounded  bjr  piles  of  copper  and 
silver  money  ^  withiBcales  for  weigh- 
ing the  rupees  and  other  corns  pre- 
sented Ifor  chan^.  But  it  is  the 
barber's  •shdp  that  is  alwavs  most 
crowded,  being,  particularly  at 
night,  the  great  resort  for  gossip 
and  news,  on  which  account  the 
xiatlres  call  it  gup  shop;  the  barbers 
themselves  seem  to  enjoy  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  be  lively,  witty,  and 
|;ood  story* tellers.  I  have  seen  some 
excellent  buttpons  among  lliem, 
and  a  slap  given  to  a  bald  new. 
shaven  pate,  in  the  proper  part  of  a 
story,  has  set  half  a  bazar  in  a  roar. 
The  barbers  keep  every  body's  ho- 
lidays, —  Hindoos,  Jews,  Mussul- 
xnans,  Armenians,  Portuguese,  and 
English,— and  reap  a  good  harvest 
at  eaclv  by  their  comic  way  of  beg- 

"  On  first  coming  here,  one  would 
imagine  that  none  of  the  people 
ever  slept  at  nigbt ;  for,  besides 
that  the  coppersmiths  and  black- 
smiths generally  work  all  night, 
Tand  sleep  all  day,  on  account  of  the 
•heat,  there  are  processions  going 
about  from  sunset  till  sunrise,  with 
ioni'toms.  (small  drums,)  ketile- 
drtims,  citarrs,  vins,  pipes,  and  a 
-kind  of  large  brazen  trumpet,  which 
-requires  two  people  to  carry  it, 
•  naaking  altogether  the  most  horrible 
din  i  ever  heard.  These  proces- 
sions, with  the  picturesque  dresses 
of  the  natives,  and  their  graceful 
attitudes,  the  torches  carried  by 
children,  and  the  little  double  pipe 
blown  by  boys,  whose  wildness 
might  make  them  pass  for  satyrs^ 
pat  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  an- 
cient Bacchanals.  It  is  usually  on 
account  of  marriages  that  these  noc- 
turnal feasts  are  held.  .  When  they 


are  in  honoor  of  a  god  they  tiike 
place  in  the  ^y,  when  the  d^eity  is 
carried  on  a  litter  in  triumph,  wHh 
banners  before-  and  behind,  aod 
priests  carrying  flowers,  aod  milk 
and  rice,  while  hardly  any  one  joins 
the  procesnon  without  an  offerirt^. 
All  tlm  looks  very  well  at  a  distance, 
butyon  coming  near,  one  is  shocked 
at  the  meanness  and  inelegance  6f 
the  god,  and  at  the  61th  and  wretch- 
edpess  of  bis  votaries. 

'*  With  one  procession,  howe\^er, 
I  was  much  pleased  $  it' took  place 
a- month  ago,  on  the  breaking  up6f 
the  monsoon,  when  the  sea  became 
open  for  navigation.  Iv  is  called 
the  coco-nut  feast,  and  is,  I  believe^ 
peculiar  to  this  coast.  About  an 
hour  before  sunset,  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  assembled  on 
the  esplanade,  where  booths  were 
erected,  with  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties for  sale.  All  the  rich  natives 
appeared  in  their  carriages,  anii  the 
display  of  pearls  and  jewels  was  x 
astonishing.  At  snns^,  one  of  the 
chief  Bramins  advanced  towards  the 
sea,  and  going  out  a  little  way  upon 
a  ledge  of  rock^  he  hunched  a  gilt 
coco-nut,  in  token  tliat  the  sea  was 
now  become  navigable ;  imme- 
diately thousands  of  coco-nuts  were 
seen  swimmmg  in  the  bay;  for 
every  priest  and  every  master  of  a 
family  was  eager  to  make  his  oflFer- 
ing.  The  evening  closed,  as  usual^ 
with  music,  dancing,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  tumblers,  juggleris>  and 
tame  snakes.  The  tumblers  are 
usually  from  Hydrabad,  thts  jugglers 
from  Madras,  and  the  exhibitions 
of  snakes  are  common  in^every  part, 
of  India.  The  agility  and  strength 
of  the  tumblers,  particularly  the 
women,  surpassed  every  thing  I 
ever  saw  j^but  the  sight  is  rath(Jr 
curious  than  pleasant.  Ibe^tame 
snakes  are   mostly  /obrarcapellas  3 
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at  the  sound  of  a  small  pipe  they 
rise  on  their  tails,  and  spread  their 
hoods,  advance,  retreat,  hiss,  and 
pretend  to  hite,  at  the  word  of 
comnoand.  The  keepers  wish  it  to  be 
believed  that  they  have  the  power 
of  charming  this  Animal,  and  pre- 
trentiog  the  bad  ^ects  of  its  bite  ^ 
but  I  looked  into  the  mouths  of 
aeveral,  and  found  the  teeth  all 
gone,  and  the  gums  much  lace- 
rated. The  method  sometimes  used 
CD  extract  the  teeih,  is  to  throw  a 
piece  of  red  doth  to  the  snake,  who 
bites  it  furiously  j  the  keeper  then 


takes  him  by  the  head,  and  hddiof 
his  jaws  forcibly  together,  tears  out 
the  cloth,  and  with  it  the  teetii. 
The.  cobr^-capella  is  from  six  lo 
twelve  feet  long ;  it  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  natives,  who  call 
it  a  high  caste  snake,  and  do  not 
willingly  suffer  it  to  be  destrojed. 
There  is  a  yearly  feast  and  prooci- 
ston  in  honour  of  the  snakes,  when 
ofix^riugs  of  milk,  rice,  and  sagar 
are  made  to  them,  and  mbiiey  gtveo 
to  the  priebts,  who,  on  these  occa- 
sions, build  rustic  temples  of  iNim- 
boos  and  reeds  in  the  fields.** 
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'^  T  am  writing  in  a  bungalo  lent 
X  tts  by  a  friend,  on  the  margin 
of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Columbo. 
Il;  is  divided  into  basons  by  project- 
it^  points,  and  interspersed  with 
•islands i  its  banks  are  dotted  with 
villas,  and  fringed  with  as*  great  a 
variety  of  trees  as  you  see  in  Eng* 
land;  it  is  only  where,  on  K)me 
steep  bank,  the  slender  betel  lifts 
■  its  graceful  trunk,  that  we  are  re* 
minded  of  being  in  the  East  In- 
dies, 

"  Yf^  left  Pointe  de  Galle  on  the 
'  nineteenth.  Our  party  consisted  of 
ourselves  and  three  friends,  one  of 
whqih  we  accompanied  from  Bom- 
bay,* and  the  other  two,  ^  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  ■  i  '  ,  are  inhabitams  of  Co- 
lumbo, upon  whom  tbe^  Mah-i  Mo- 
deliar  always  attends  on  their  jour- 
neys; and  the  whole  road  from 
Puiote  de  (Salle  to  Columbp  wa§  de- 
corated in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest-houses.  The  dressflig  the  road 
for  persons  of  consequence  in  (he 


government,  is  a  tribute  from  the 
fishermen  of  this  coast,  and  so  b  the 
providing  lights  at  night  in  the 
manner  described  in  coming  from 
Bellegam.  Under  the  Dutdi  go- 
vernment, the  inhabitants  d  the 
villages  were  required  to  famish 
provisions,  and  koolis  to  cany  both 
the  palankeens  and  baggage  of  tra- 
vellers without  hire ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish pay  punctually  for  every  thing  of 
this  ktnd.  The  dressing  the  roid 
and  rest-houses,  as  it  is  seldoai  re- 
quired, and  is  performed  cbi^y  by 
the  women  and  children,  is  oo 
heavy  burden,  and  is  merely  ex- 
acted as  a  mark. of  respect  to  the 
bfficers  of  government*  Our  ixA 
stage  was  from  Pointe  de  Galle  to 
Heccadua«  a  considerable  village, 
near  which  there,  is  a  broad  rirer, 
which  we  c^nossed  on  a  stage  erected 
on  thrre  small  boats,  with  a  caoq>T 
of  white  cotion  ornamenic^  with 
leaves  a^d  flowers.  We  spent  the 
iieat  of  the  day  und^r  the  ahadc  d 
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the  .young'  coco^nut  wood  on  ibe 
beach  at  Heccadua.  In  the  after* 
noion  we  proceeded  to  Ambolam- 
godda,  and  stopped  about, half  a 
mile  from  it  to  look  at  a  magnifi- 
cent lake^  formed  by  a  large  river 
which  descends  from  the  Candian 
country.  The  Candtans  frequently 
come  down  this  river  to  barter  betel- 
ziut,  rice,  and  precious  stones,  for 
salt  and  some  other  necessaries, — a 
tradic  that  no  jealousy  of  their  go- 
vernment can  prevent,  for,  as  the 
English  possess  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  they  have  no  salt 
but  what  they  obtain  ui  this  man- 
ner. There  is  a  long  wooden  bridge 
over  the  stream  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea,  on  which  we  were  met  v 
by  all  the  dancing  men  and  musical 
instruments  of  the  village,  to  which 
they  conducted  us  dancing  and  play- 
ing before  us  all  the  way.  At  the 
entrance  of  Ambolamgodd a  we  foo nd 
/what  J  suppose  is  the  militia  of  the 
place  drawn  up  to  receive  us. 
Three  .or  four  old  bayonets  stuck 
upon  sticks,  as  many  old  bear- 
spe^rs,  old  pikes,  and  weapons  with- 
out names,  composed  the  rugged 
armour  of  the  ragged  crew;  and  a 
Madras  bed-cover,  fiuttering  on  a 
pole,  served  for  a  standard.  At  the 
bead  of  this  band  marched  the  vil- 
lage Model  id  r,  who  led  ns  to  the 
rest-house,  where,  after  dressing 
ourselve^^  we  sat  down  to  an  excel- 
lent dinner  of  the  fish  of  the  coast, 
part  of  a  wild  hog,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  in  the  island, 
and  other  good  things ;  but  as  I  do 
not  mean  to  record  our  daily  bill  of 
far^  I  shall  mention  at  once  sll  the 
.provisions  that  may  be  had  without 
going  out  of  Ceylon,  The  coast 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fish ; 
domestic  quadrupeds  require  feed- 
ing at  great  expense,  owing  to  the 
iparcity  of  fodder,  but  the  poultry 
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is  excellent,  and  the  troods  occa« 
sionaliy  furnish  wild  hogs,  yenisctai, 
and  jungle-fow],  besides  wild  ducks 
and  teal  The  fruits  are  the  best  I 
have  seen  in  India  of  their  kindf 
they  are,  the  pine-apple«  the  pam- 
plemoiisse,  or,  shaddock^  the  plan- 
tain, and  the  orange.  The  coco* 
nuts  are  remarkably  good,  particu* 
larly  a  large  kind  of  a  golden  co* 
lour,  called  the  Rajah's  coco-nut. 
The  common  people  eat  great  qoan« 
titles  ,of  the  Jack-fi:ait>  which'  they 
slice  and  curry  while  unripe }  I,  oif 
course,  prefer  them  ripe,  but  they 
require  to  be  nicely  prepared  and 
steeped  in  salt  water,  for  the  eatable 
part,  when  ripe,  is  bedded  in  a  slimy 
substance,  the  smell  of  which  is  into* 
lerable.  The  bread  here  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  butter  made  in  private 
houses  is  only  inferior  to  that  in 
England .  The  supply  of  vegetables 
is  very  scanty ;  potatoes  and  onions 
are  imported  from  Bombay;  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  cab<* 
bages  and  peas  are  brought  fh>m 
Bengal.  ' 

"  When  I  went  to  my  room  at 
night,  I  found  a  lamp,  of  probably 
a  more  antient  form'  than  any  an* 
tique  'f  a  solid  lump  of  wood,  with 
a  long  stick  inserted  into  it,  .sup- 
ported  half  a  coco-nut  shell,  which 
contained  the  oil  and  the  wick. 
I'he  hand  of  art  only  was  wanting 
to  conven  this  rude  lamp  into  an 
elegant  piece  of  furniture;  for  the 
log  was  an  unplaned  piece  of  ebony, 
the  stick  a  fresh  bamboo,  and  tbe. 
shell  itself,  whose  form  as  a  lamp  is 
beautiful,  takes  a  fine  polish 

"  TJie  next  morning  after  break- 
fast we  went  to  Cossgodda,  a  small 
village^  the  only  stage  where  we 
were  not  on  the  sea  shore.  As  we 
went  through  the  wood,  I  saw  one 
of  the  large  baboons,  called  here 
W.anderows,  on  the  top  of  a  coco« 
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nut  tree,  where  be  teas  gathering 
BUts^  with  which  he  fan  along  the 
lop9  of  the  trees  with  surprising 
jgiKty.  I  at  first  took  him  for  a 
BoaB,  but  I  discovered  my  mistake^ 
when  he  peeped  at  my  palankeen 
through  (ne  leaves,  hy  the  large 
grey  ruif  he  has  round  his  face. 
Vtem  Cdflsgodda  we  proceeded  to 
Bentot,  wliere  there  are  the  remains 
•f  a  Dutch  fort  and  town.  It  is 
on  the  side  of  a  very  ti^autifnl  river^ 
which  we  crossed  in  the  same  man* 
lier  as  we  did  that  near  Heccadua.  * 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
Captain    ■  and  I  walked  round 

the  neighbouring  fields,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  There  is  a  little  promon- 
tory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  co* 
vered  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
charmingly  shaded;  there  we  sat 
and  watched  two  small  vessels  as 
they  sailed  at  a  distance,  while  the 
ttnsrmurs  of  the  ocean  were  but 
liow  and  then  hushed  enough  to 
allow  us  to  hear  the  songs  of  the 
fishermen  on  the  beach.  I  cannot 
aotnetimes  help  comparing  the  dif- 
fierent  ways' in  which  the  same  ob- 
jects affect  minds  accustomed  to 
different  trains  of  associatioiY.  The 
low  rocks  on  the  shore,  whicl>  cause 
a  continual  boiling  of  the  water 
round  them,  and  the  stupendous 
clouds  that  roll-  over  the  main, 
changing  its  hne  to  every  various 
l«it  as  they  roll,  t  have  always  ad- 
mired as  among  the  most  interest- 
ing circumstances  of  a  sea  view  ; 
but  my  companion,  though  fully 
sensible  of  their  beauty,  feels  at  the 
sight  of  these  objects  the  secret  hor- 
ror that  the  forerunners  of  storms 
ond  shipwrecks  are  calculated  to 
inspire. 

"  Wc  left  Bentot  af)er  breakfast. 
and  arrived  at  Barbareen  about  two 
o'clock,  where  we  found  that  the 


provident  Moddiar  had  erected  t 

beautiful  rest-house  for  us,  and  had 
prepared  an  excellent  collatioo. 
There  is  a  bold  projecthig  rock, 
nearly  insulated,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  Mussulman  saintb 
tomb, — a  mean  little  bnilding,  over- 
shadowed  by  ftwr  or  five  coco-nat 
trees.  Here  the  Modeliar  had  built 
our  bungalo  of  bamboos,  covered 
with  cotton  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  leaves,  flowers,  and  btancfaet 
of  coco-nut  by  way  of  capitals  to 
the  pillars;  and  across  the  chasm 
which  separates  it  from  the  village, 
a  temporary  bridge  was  thrown, 
covered  with  cotton,  and  decorated 
like  the  bungalo.  At  the  foot  of 
the  promontory ,  the  fishernieu  some- 
times lay  op  their  boats  and  spread 
their  nets ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
so  picturesque  that  I  made  a  sketch 
of  it,  after  which  I  joined  the  party 
in  thg  resr-house,  and  enjoyed  the 
freshness  of  the  brcetc,  which 
ruffled  the  open  sea,  but  left  the 
inner  bay  smooth  and  clear  as  a 
mirror. 

"  Barbareen  is  a  Mussuhnan  Til- 
lage, and  I  he  Modeliar  is  al»  a 
Mussulman  j  ihe  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  artizans,  who  work  in  all 
kinds  of  metals ;  we  saw  several 
swords  and  dirks  with  their  scab- 
bards, of  very  good  workmanship. 
The  next  stager  to  Barbareen  1$ 
Caltura,  where  there  is  an  old  Datch 
fort,  commanding  a  most  beamifal 
view.  A  broad  river  fiows  from 
the  eastern  forests,  which  citend 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  cap  reach, 
where  they  are  lost,  together  with 
the  distant  mountains,  in  the  hori- 
zon. Westward  the  river  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean,  amidst  locka 
and  groves,  where  thfe  fishcnncn 
shcher  their  boats  and  build  their 
huts.  As  I  was  attempinig  -  to 
sketch  the  scene,  a  violent  storm  of 
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r^lio;  thunder,  aod  ligbtoing  cam^ 
on,  with  all  the  grand  circom" 
stances  peculiar  tp  tropical  climates^ 
and  forced  us  to  take  shelter  in  the 
rest-hoase>  where  we  remained  till 
the  next  morning,  when  we  crossed 
the  liver  before  day-break.  First 
oar  palankeens  and  servants  went 
over  in  two  or  three  small  boats 
lashed  together,  and  with  them  a 
number  of  people  carrying  Hghts^ 
fhen  all  the  village  musicians  in  se- 
parate boats,  having  also  their  lights; 
and  laitly  our  boat,  dressed  with 
white  cotton,  flowers,  and  leaves, 
9nd  illuminated  with  the  dried 
coco-nut  leaves.  I  really  never  saw 
so  gay  a  scene;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  regret  that  I  reached  the  op- 
posite shore,  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  palankeen,  and  to  listen  to  the 
monotoQOQS  song  of  my  palankeen- 
bearers. 

•''  After  breakfasting  in  a  small 
bungalo  on  the  sea  -  shore,  we 
reached  our  friend-s  house  on  the 
lake  of  Columbo,  about  two  o'clock, 
and  were  well  pleased  to  find  our- 
selves settled  quietly  in  a  comfort- 
able bungalo,  after  spending  so  long 
a  time  in  wandering,  the  last  four 
days  of  which  were  passed  either  in 
travelling  in  a  palankeen,  or  in  a 
rest- bouse  preparrng  for  it.  The 
distance  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Co- 
lumbo  is  only  seventy-two  miles, 
and  might  be  accomplished  in  lit  tie 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  j  but 
it  is  fatiguing  to  travel  so  fast,  and 
ia  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pense, as  in  that  case  you  must 
iiave  more  than  double  the  number 
of  bearers  for  your  palankeen. 

'*  March  1 . — We  have  now  been 
atColumbd  spme  days;  and  I  am 
SQ  delighted  with  the  plac<?,  and 
with  the  English  society  here,  that 
if  I  could  choose  my  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  risst  of  the  >tfDe  of  my 


absence  from  England^  M-  ^qold  b« 
Coluinbo.  We  generally  drive  out 
before  breakfast  in  a  bandy,  and  go 
sometimes  thrpugh  the  fort,  which 
is  extremely  pretty.  It  is  imroer 
diately  between  the  sea  and  the 
lake,  and  only  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway  on  each  side  of 
the  water;  and  sometimes  we  go 
through  the  cinnamon  gardens, 
which  lie  at  the  opposite  end  of  thQ 
lake.  The  cinnamon  is  naturally  a 
tall  shrub,  or  rather  trqe,  but  it  is 
kept  low  in  the  gardens  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  b^rk,  which  is  ga- 
thered at  two  difterent  seasons, 
though  the  same  plants  are  not  cn| 
every  season.  When  the  sticks  are 
cut,  the  bark  is  taken  off  with  a 
little  instrument,  which  peels  the 
whole  at  once;  it  is  then  laid  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  when  it  rolls  of  itsdf 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  ice  it 
in  the  shops.  Great  nicety  is  re« 
quired  in  laying  together  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pieces  for  one  roll, 
and  in  sorting  the  different  quati* 
ties,  the  finest  spice  being  always  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branch.  The 
soil  in  the  gardens  is  fine  white 
sand.  Besides  the  cinnamon,  I  saw 
there  the  cashew-nut,  two  kinds  of 
datura,  the  ixora,  and  a  variety  of 
plants  with  the  names  and  proper- 
ties of  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

"  A  itvf  days  ago  we  joined  ^ 
large  party  in  an  excursion  to  the 
governor's  country-house.  Mount 
Lavinia.  It  is  a  charming  resi- 
dence; it  literally  overhangs  the 
sea,  and  has  ail  the  beauty  t|)at  hill 
and  valley,  wood  and  rocks,  with  a 
beautiful  beach  and  a  fine  open  sea, 
cain  give.  The  interior,  though  not . 
large,  is  very  pleasant  j  a  Jong  gal- 
lery looks  towards  the  sea ;  the 
rooms  on  the  other  side  command 
some  pretty  hills,  the  side^  of  which 
£>rm  one  lawns ;  ^nd  in  the  valley 
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arc  palm-trees^  'which  hide  all  the 
farm-offices^  and  afibrd  shelter  to  a 
ooUectiofn  of  animals  of  the  deer 
«ihI  elk  kind,  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  India.  Feeding  by  himself, 
we  remarked  an  animal  not  less 
beautiful  than  terrible,  the  wild 
bull,  whose  milk-white  hide  is 
adorned  with  a.  black  flowing 
mane. 

**  Here  I  saw  specimens  of  scve- 

^  ral  beautiful  kinds  of  wood  in  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  The  jack> 
wood,  which,  at  fir'^t  yellow,  becomes 
on  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  colour  of 
mahogany^  and  Is  of  as  fine  a  grainy 
the  toon,  or  country  mahogany, 
which  comes  from  Bengal ;  the 
ebony,  whose  black  vies  with 
the  native  jet  of  the  island ;  the 
satin-wood,  wkh  its  silky  lustre ; 
the  calaminda,  whose  dark  and  light 
veins  alternately  shew  each  other 
to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
some  others  of  more  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  in  more  common 
use. 

**  AfflrcAg.— We  have  been  high- 
ly gratified  by  an  excursion  to  Nc- 
ipimbo,  whence  we  went  into  the 
jungle  to  see  the  manner  of  taking 
elephants.  We  left  Colunvbo  early 
on  the  sixth;  and  after  break&st- 
ing  in  a  prrtty  bungalo  on  the  way, 
>ve  reached  Negumbo  to  dinner, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  and  Mr.  Daniel  the 
paititer,  whose  printed  views  of  Cej- 

.  Ion  you  must  have  seen.. 

**  Negumbo  has  a  ruinous  fort 
situated  on  the  sea-shore  near  a 
small  lake.  Like  most  of  the  old 
towns  in  Ceylon,  it  is  very  pictu* 
rfsqott,  being  interspersed  with  trees 
and  fruit-gardens.  We  slept  in  the 
rest-house  3  and  next  morning  early 
ve  set  off  tor  the  elephant  croo/^  or 


trap,  which  is  uxteen  miles  from 
Negumbo,  and  within  half  a  nile 
Of  the  Candian  frontier.  The  first 
eight  niiles  the  bandies  conveyed  us 
over  very  good  roads.;  but  the 
marshy  ground  we  had  to  pass  after- 
wards, obliged  us  to  get  into  our 
palank<iens,  which  had  tieen  sent 
on  to  await  us  near  a  talipot  tree 
we  wished  to  see.  The  talipot  is  a 
iFpecies  of  palm  like^tlie  palmyra, 
when  not  in  blossom ;  but  wfcen  it 
is  crowned  with  Its  flower,  it  is  the 
most  magnificent  of  vegetables.  From 
the  centre  of  its  bushy  head  rises  a 
stem  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
which- puts  out  on  every  side  a 
number  of  small  branches,  covered 
with  a  delicate  straw  -  coloured 
flower,  having  the  appearance  of 
one  grand  blossom  on  the  top  of  the 
tall  palm,  whose  gracefnl  stem, 
like  a  pillar  crowned  with  fan-Kke 
leaves,  form  the  most  beautiful 
support  for  its  elegant  supersuuc- 
ture. 

«'  When  we.  reached  the  craal  it 
was  n«ir  ten  o'clock,  aod  we  found 
the  collector  amd  Mr.  Daniel  await- 
ing us  in  the  break^t  bungalo, 
where  the  attention  of  the  former 
had  literally  spread  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness.  The  craal  i&  io  ^^ 
fthape  of  a  funnel,  the  wide  partef 
which  extends  several  hundred  /eet 
.into  the  forest,  leaving  the  trees 
virithin  standing.  It  is  composed  of 
strong  posts  made  of  whole  tronki 
of  trees  driven  well  into  the  ground, 
and  lashed  to  others^  placed  horir 
zontally,  with  strong  coier  rop*s. 
To  defend  this  wall  from  the  fa^ 
of  the  elephants,  small  fires  we 
lighted  near  it  on  the  outside, 
which  intimidate  the  animals  so  that 
thcv  do  not  approach  it  The  trap 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  tfaeooter 
one  of  which  is  only  eiick)sed  on 
three  sides,  and  commooicaiM  with 
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the  next  hf  a  gate  made  of  strong 
poles,  fastened  together  by  ropes  so 
at  to  permit  it  X6  roll  up.  When 
the  elephanti  are  once  driven  into 
the  outer  chamber,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  retreating  by  men  sta- 
tioaed  at  the  entrance  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weapons,  but  chiefly 
sticks,  on  the  ends  of  which  are 
bundles  of  lighted  straw.  When  a 
auffident  number  are  thug  collected 
in  tilie  outer  enclosures,  the  hunters 
dose  in  upon  them,  and  drive  tbrm 
by  their  shours  and  weapons  into 
the  second  chamber,  the  gate  of 
which  is  immediately  let  down,  and 
they  arc  there  confined  till  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  them  oui.  When 
everything  is  prepared  for  that  pur- 
'pose,  the  animals  are  driven  into 
the  third  and  last  enclosure,  which 
is  aho  the  smallest*  One  end  of  it 
terminates  in  a  long  passage,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  single  beast ;  and 
the  moment  one  of  them  enters  if, 
the  hunters  thrust  strong  poles 
through  the  interstices  in  the  walls 
of  the  craal,  and  close  him  in  so 
that  he  cannot  move  backwards  or 
forwards.  Two  tame  elephants  are 
then  stationed  one  at  each  side  of 
the  outlet,  and  putting  in  their 
fninks,  they  bold  that  of  their  wild 
brother  till  the  hunters  have  passed 
several  bands  of  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  fastened  nooses  to  each 
oif  bis  fret.  A  rope  is  then  passed 
through  his  neck  bands,  ard  those 
of  the  tame  animals;  the  stakes  in 
front  are  gradually  removed;  the 
ropes  drawn  tighter;  and  the  pri- 
soner is  led  out  between  his  two 
guards,  who  press  him  with  their 
whole  weight,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
the  tree  or  tlie  stake  where  he  is  to 
be  fastened.  If  he  be  refractory, 
they  beat  him  with  their  trunks  till 
he  submits ;  he^  is  son^imes  tied 
>y  one  1^,  wmetimes  by  twp;  if 


be  be  very  strong  and  furious,  he  ia 
ftstened  by  the  neck  and  by  all  hit 
limbs.  I  never  saw  grief  and  indig- 
nation so  passionately  expressed  aa 
by  one  of  these  creatures ;  he 
groaned,  trit* d  to  tear  bis  Irgs  from 
their  fetters,  buried  his  trunk  in  the 
earth,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air. 
Not  even  the  choicest  food,  the 
plaiotain  tree,  or  the  leaf  of  the 
young  palm,  could  tempt  him  to 
eat  or  to  forget  his  captivity  for  se- 
veipal  hours.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  they  starve  them  selves  to  dfnth; 
biit  a  few  days  generally  suffices 
to  calm  their  fury,  and  their  educa- 
tion is  immediately  begun. 

''  The  elephants  here  are  used 
for  drawing  timber  out  of  *  the  jun- 
gle, and  for  other  public  works 5 
t>ut  the  greater  number  of  those 
caught  in  Ceylon  are  sold  to  the 
continent  of  India.  The  elephant- 
keepers  teach  their  beasts  a  number 
of  tricks,  such  as  walking  upon  two 
legs,  taking  up  people  with  their 
trunks,  tearing  up  trees,  and  pick- 
ing pins  or  small^  coins  out  of  the 
sand.  Yet,  tame  as  they  are,  they 
are  extremely  sensible  to  injuries. 
One  of  those  we  saw,  though  habi- 
Inally  gentle  and  obedient,  formerly 
killed  a  keeper  who  had  been  cruel 
to  him.  The  number  and  variety 
of  stories  concerning  the  sagacity  of 
the  elephant  told  by  those  most  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  and  observing 
that  animal)  if  they  do  net  prove 
the  truth  of  each  anecdote,  are  yet 
strongly  presumptive  of  his  wisdom 
af)d  docility.  I  was  told  by  a  gen- 
rleraan,  that,  not  long  ago,  a  con-* 
siderable  body  of  troops  had  to  cross 
the  Kislna,  then  much  swoln  by 
the  rains,  in  doing  which,  one  of 
the  artillery-men  who  was  mounted 
on  a  gun  fell  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  immediately  before  the 
wheel  of  the  gun-carrii»g<^ ;  his 
comrades 
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^mradei  gave  hiiqL  up  for  lost ;  bot 
^^  elephant  ajtteoding  on  tke  artil« 
biy  bad  seen  bim  fall,  aod  putting 
(i^  trank  to  the  wheel,  raised  it  s^ 
^  to  prevent  its  crushinj^  the  roan, 
9iid  then  lifted  him  out  of  the  water 
luihurt. 

*'  After  seeing  the  process  of  tak* 
iog  the  elephants,  we  walked  about 
the  jungle  till  our  palankeen  boy« 
were  sufficiently  rested  to  carry  us 
back  to  Negumbo,  and  anaused  our- 
selves with  the  gambols  of  swarms 
of  r^  monkeys  that  were  playing 
ill  the  trees  over  our  headf),  and  who 
seemed  highly  delighted  with  their 
unusual  company.  I  saw  in  the 
^Ibrest  innumerable  trees  and  plants 
vhich  >^ere  new  to  me,  among 
yrhich  I  was  delighted  to  find  the 
pitcher-plant.  Nepenthes  distiliato- 
ria,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  mon- 
key-cup. It  creeps  along  thegroundy 
and  is^<mos(ly  found  in, sandy  soils; 
the  dower  grows  in  a  spike,  and  is 
w  little  attractive  in  its  appearance 
as  the  common  dock.  The  horn  or 
cup  grows  at  the  end  of  the  leaf, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
tendril  of  five  or  six  inches  long ; 
it  cqiitaius,  when  Ukl),  about  two 
gills  of  water  of  an  excellent  pure 
taste :  whether  it  is  dew,  or  a  s^ecre- 
tlon  from  the  plant,.!  do  not  know, 
A  circular  cover  to  the  cup  flies 
open  when  it  is  nearly  at  its  fiill 
growth,  and  shuts  again  when  it  is 
tiled  with  water.  The  country 
people  say  that,  when  the  monkeys 
are  in  want  oi  water,  they  seek  for 
this  plant  and  drink  its  contents. 
I  imagine  this  to  be  the  plant  which 
Campbell,  on  the  authority  of  Cha- 
t^aubriant,  introduces.in  his  charm- 
ing poem  of  Gertrude,  as  the 
**  lotus-horn  5'*  fclut  it  has  no  resem- 
blance either  to  the  sacred  lotus  of 
Ihe  east,  or  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
fetuses  whose  fiowers  are  papiliona^ 


ceous^  All  the  kinds^  of  caiie»  frqi^ 
the  loHy  bamboo  to  the  creeping 
ratao,  adorn  these  forests  j  the  pep- 
per twines  round  every  tree;  and 
the  thick  imderwood  is  composed  of 
flowering  shrubs  abd  gaudy  pasasite 
and  creieping^  plants.  As  we  were 
walking  about,  we  found  that  the 
ground  was  covered  with  leeches* 
which  stuck  to  the  bare  legs  of  tiie 
natives,  and  which  we  only  kept  off 
by  great  caution.  Unless  /oq 
choose  to  submit  to  a  regular  bleed- 
ing when  they  have  once  fastened 
theqpselves,  you  run  the  risk  of  geU 
ting  disagreeable  sores  in  taking 
them  off.  They  are  striped  brown 
and  yellow,  and  have  a  very  wide 
mouth-;  they  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  comiDon  leeches  in 
Englaqd. 

**The  moment  our  palankeens 
were  ready  we  began  our  journey 
to  Negumbo,  fearing  that  we  should 
scarcely  get  through  the  joogle 
before  sunset,  the  night  air  in  the 
woods  occasioning  intermittent  fe- 
vers. We  however  left  Mr.  Danrci 
at  the  craal,  where  he  intended  to 
stay  some  time  in  search  of  subject^ 
for  his  pencil.  I'o  defend  himsetf 
from  the  bad  effects  of  his  sylvan 
life,  be  smokes,  and  lights  gr^ 
fires  within  and  without  his  tent. 
On  our  road  I  saw  the  curious  ^lec- 
tacle  of  an  extensive  burned  fqrest. 
Many  of  the  massy  trunks  had  fal- 
len down,  and>  by  stopping  the 
water  from  running  on  after  the 
rains,  had  formed  little  swamps, 
where  aquatic  plants  and  moss  had 
.  begun  to  grow,  but  the  greater  part 
were  erect,  bare^  and  bleached, 
with  here  and  there  a  creeping  plant 
beginning  to  grace  their  banenneai 
with  a  foreign  verdure. 

**  We  retcirned  yesterday  to  &>• 
kimbo,  and  fiivl  with  regret  that  wtt 
nust  leave  it  qq  gwr  return  to  Booh 
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bay  to-morrow.  The  coast  of  Cey- 
lon is  generally  extremely  healthy, 
but  ^  none  of  our  troops  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  noxiou<i  effects  of 
a  campaign  in  the  jangle.  The 
natives  arc  subject  to  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  disease;,  and  I  saw 
many  perisons  afflicted  with  the 
Cochin  leg,  or  Elephantiasis  ^  the 
patients  walk  about  apparently 
Without  pain  for  several  years,  with 
their  leg«  sw(»ln  to  the  sire  of  their 
bodies,  > and  the  skin  stretched  and 
shining ;  bnfr  they  often  die  in  great 
agony  at  last. 

"The  Cingalese  are  ingenious 
worlcmen  in  gold  and  silver.  Their 


more  useful  manufactures  are  hemp, 
and  coicT  rope,  coarse  cotton  cloths 
for  domestic  consumption,  rataq 
mats  and  baskets,  and'  cane- work 
of  all  kinds.  The  products  of  the 
island,  besides  timber,  elephants, 
and  cinnamon,  are  hemp,  coier, 
coco- nuts,  arrack,  precious  stones, 
pearls,  and  drugs  5  among ,  which 
are,  Columbo-root,  gamboge,  and 
the  Datura  fastuosa,  which  the  na- 
tives use  as  a  cure  for  the  spasmodic 
asthma,  by  cutting  the  root  in  small 
pieces,  and  smoking  it  like  tobac- 
co :  the  Datura  metel,  which  is 
most  plentiful  about  Cohimbo,  is 
said  to  possess  the  said  qualities. 


Environs  op  Tvnis. 
[From  BLAauiBfiE's  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean.] 


*'  TV  yf  ANY  of  the  opulent  na- 
XVl  tives,  and  nearly  all  the 
Kttropean  consuls,  l>ave  handsome 
villas  and  ex|en si ve  gardens,  which 
are  scatt^^ed  over  the  country,  from 
Tunis  to  a  delightful  spot  called  La 
Marza,  close  to  Cape  Carthage,  and  ' 
one  of  the  most  luxuriant  situations 
in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  much  fre- 
quented in  summer,  when  the  vi- 
sitors enjoy  the  double  advantage  of^ 
exquisite  rural  recreation  and  sea- 
bathing; the  number  of  rose  trees 
cultivated  here  would  eurprize  ao 
European  ;  for  you  meet  large  tracts 
of  ground  covered  with  them,  as 
frequent  as  turnip  fielcjs  in  England 
-—a  promenade  in  one  of  these  odo- 
riferims  regions  is  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  dfscrilx^d. 

"  The  soil  round  Tunis  is  rather 
sandy,  with  a  strong  loamy  bottom  : 
it  produces  grain,  fcait,  and  vegeta- 
bles, in  the-greatest  abundance  :  the 
•oil    and    cKmate   are    admirably 


adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
sugar,  and  many  tropical  produc* 
tions ;  even  cofFt;e  and  indigo  have 
been  successfully  tried :  in  fact, 
under  any  other  bands  but  those 
which  are  now  destined  to  be  its 
proprietors,  what  would  it  not  pro- 
duce ?  The  breed  of  cattle,  mode 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  every 
thing  else  contiected  with  agricul- 
ture, are  susceptible  of  infinite  im- 
provement. Bees,  of  which  there 
are  an  atnazing  number,  are  very- 
much  neglected.  Upon  the  com- 
merce of  this  place  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  any  thing  h«-re,  that 
subject  being  ably  elucidated  in  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  M'Gill  and 
Jackson. 

;*  It  is  very  singular,  that  in.  a 
c6untry  blinded  so  much  by  super- 
stition as  this  is,  a  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  should  be  encouraged^ 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
TripoK :  this  forms  a  pleasing  con-^ 
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trast  with  the  savage  ferocity  which 
iisaally  distinguishes  the  Tani&ian 
character  $  and  I  have  been  much 
surprized  to  find,  that,  besides  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  Catholic  chapels  are  establish-^ 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

"  The  precepts  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  a  thousand  other  consi- 
derations, naturally  point  out  to 
the  Christians  resident  in  Tunis, 
that  a  promotion  of  social  virtue, 
and  other  acts  of  mutual  benevo- 
lehce,  would  be  most  conducive  to 
the  common  interest,  while  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  inspire 
Mahometans*  with  a  proper  degree 
of  respect  and  veneration  for  a  com- 
munity so  infinitely  beyond  tbeoa- 
selves  in  manners  and  civilization : 
but  the  contrary  is,  unhappily,  the 
case  3  and  I  have  often  beheld,  with 
surprize,  that  a  system  of  calumny 
and  slander  but  too  often  usurp  the 

Slace  of  friendly  intercoucse  and 
oroestic  happiness. 
•'  Yon  have,  doubtless,  often 
*  heard  of  the  extreme  jealousy  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  thi^  countr>'  5 
yet  prostitution  is  not  only  tolera- 
ted, but  subjected  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  government ;  it  is, 
however,  altogether  confined  to  the 
Moors,  as  if  a  Christian  is  found  in 
company  with  a  female  of  the  Ma- 
hon[>etBn  faith,  they  are  both  put  to 
death. 

'*  To  form  any  idea  of  the  land- 
scape which  surrounds  Tunis,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  visit  the 
ruins  of  Cart  hage.  This  once  cele- 
brated capital  ot  a  great  country  is 
now  only  distinguished  by  its  cis- 
teriis,  the  remains  of  some  amphi- 
theatres, and  an  aqueduct;  the 
whole  a  melancholy  emblem  of  vhe 
instability  of  human  greatness.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  being  struck 


with  admiratioo  on  a  revitw  of  tiie 
place  which  was  chosen  as  the  »te 
of  this  city.  It  was  built  on  a  high 
promontory,  forming  the  w^iem 
extremity  of  Tunis  Bay,  now  called 
Cape  Carthage;  and,  without  ex- 
ception, a  more^magnificent  coir^ 
(tteii  conno{  be  conceived,  tbsn  is 
presented  to  the  beholder  in  dw 
scene  before  him.  The  eye,  wan- 
dering over  extensive  and  highly 
cultivated  plains,  sometimes  iuter- 
nipted  by  hills  that  form  a  semi- 
circle of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  is  at  length  gratified  by  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  that 
bound  the  horizon  on  each  side. 
Amongst  these^  iSowan  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  celebrated  for 
having  supplied  Carthage  with  wa- 
ter: the  aqueduct  constructed  ibr 
its  conveyance  was  equal  to  any 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiqui^ ;  the  remains  of  it  have 
been  traced  for  seventy  miles  over 
a  very  irregular  and  hilly  couotiy; 
indeed,  several,  hundred  arches  are 
still  to  be  seen.  This  is  an  admirable 
monument  of  human  indostiyi  an 
equal  to  which  few  other  ooootcies 
can  boast. 

"  The  plain  of  Zama,  reroakable 
for  the  sanguinary  battle  fought 
there  between  Hannibal  and  Sdpio 
African  us,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Carthage,  is  seen  on  the  right, 
'Und  is  now  covered  with  com,  and 
groves  of  olive  trees. 

"  That  man  who  could  survtj 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  with  iodit- 
ference,  or  not  call  to  miod  the 
scenes  of  its  past  glories  and  mis- 
fortunes, most,  indeed,  be  detcnd 
of  sensibility ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
my  opinion*  to  witness  such  sn  in* 
stance  of  fellen  greatness,  without 
being  irresistibly  led  into  a  train  of 
reflection,  from  which  an  iroportaot 
moral  and  political  kisoD  may  he 
drawn. 
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drawn.    Itf  eSsct  would,  however, 
be  transient  on  an  ordinary  being : 
to  render  ihe  lesson  either  lasting 
or  usefal  to  mankind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  a  great  country  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  Byrsaj    from  thence, 
while  admiring  the  variegdted  beau- 
ties of  an  enchanting  landscape,  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  would 
make   him  revert  to  the  page  of 
l)istory  :  there  he  would  see  it  re- 
corded, that  a  band  of  enterprizing . 
Phoenicians,  led  on  by  an  adventu- 
rous female,  had,  more  than  2,500 
years  before,  established  a  doorish- 
ing  colony  on  the  very  spot  upon 
which  he  Hood,  now  presenting  no- 
thing huisj  desolate  and  mingled 
heap  of  ruins;  that,  by  the  wisdom 
of  her  laws,  and  honest  industry  of 
her  people,  Carthage  shortly  rose  to 
a  lofty  and  envied   pre-eminence 
amongst  nations;    mistress  of  the 
ocean,  and  soul  of  commerce,  her 
ships  covered  the  sea  from  the  Bos- 
phoros  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Alas!   dissatisfied   with    legitimate 
and  true  greatness,  a  fatal  thirst  for 
foreign  conquest  infected  her  rulers; 
but  mark  the  melancholy  result  i 
Commerce  was  abandoned,    fleets 
and  armies  sent  forth,  Sicily,  ^^ar- 
dinia,   and  a  part  of  Spain,  soon 
acknowledged  her  sway ;  the  jea- 
lousy of  Rome  was  rouzed ;  rivalry 
ennued;  and,   after  a  sanguinary, 
though' unsuccessful,  struggle,  the 
Uoeeo  of  Arts,  and  pride  of  civili- 
rzation,  fell  at  the  merciless  feet  of 
unpitying  conquerors ! ! !  Such  would 
probably    be    the  reflections  of  a 
-statesman,  if  transporied  to  this  aw- 
ful scene ;  bat  how  glorious  for  bim^ 
.self,  and  useful  to  his  fellow-crca- 
tures^  if  he  knew  how  to  turn  them 
to  the  practical  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try I 
.    >>  Should  the  political  events  of 


£urope,  a  circnrostance  by  no  means 
impossible,  render  it  necessary  for 
an  Europran  army  to  visit  this  coun- 
try on  any  future  occasion,  Carthage 
presents  itself  as  an  excellent  plao^ 
ifor  their  reception  ;  —as  a  military 
position,  it  possesses  every  advan- 
tage and  may  he  considered  as  un- 
assailable, if  properly  fortified.  The 
cisterns  must  certainly  have  been 
either  within  the  former  citadel,  or 
under  its  immediate  protection ; 
and  such  is  their  present  state  of 
preservation,  that  during  the  win- 
ter, they  are  generally  more  than 
half  full  of  good  water.  The  whole 
promontory  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
produces  large  crops  of  wheat.  Then; 
are  also  two  or  three  hundred  pipes 
of  good  wine,  made  anntially  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  small  town  built  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  Cape.  I'he  beat 
materials  for  throwing  up  works,are 
of  course,  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  fa- 
cility of  keeping  up  a  constant  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  is  also 
another  great  consideration,  and 
with  respect  to  climate,  and  purity) 
of  atmosphere.  Cape  Carthage  is, 
I  believe,  unequalled. 

"  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  re- 
peat, that  the  heights  connected  with 
the  Cape,  having  an  entire  com- 
mand of  the  works  at  the  Goletta 
and  itS'arsenal,  all  of  these  might  be 
destroyed  in  four  hours. 

*'  Whilesomany  of  our  country- 
men have  been  travelling  through 
Sicily  and  the  Morea  with  such 
amazing  avidity,  they  have  been 
probably  unacquainted  with  the  at- 
tractions of  thi^  country.  The  num- 
ber and  magnificence  of  Roman  ru- 
ins which  exist  throughout  the  re- 
gency, would  be  a  souf^ce  of  amuse- 
ment and  historical  inquiry,  not 
unworthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
amongst 4 hem;  andj  to  the  valetu-^ 
diriarian. 
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dinanan;  perbapft  no  part  of  Europe 
\rould  be  so  beneficial  as  the  mine- 
ral baths  of  Hamam  Leef.  These 
waters  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity, and  are  situated  at  the  decli- 
vity of  a  mountain,  close  to  the  sea, 
fit  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Tunis ;  their  virtues  in  the  cune 
of  rheumatic,  and  indeed  all  chro- 
nic disorders,  are  wonderfully  gr<'at  j 
I  have  been  aarared  by  medical  men 
established  here,  that  the  efficacy  of 
these  waters  has  often  been  proved. 
The  few  English  patients  who  have 
occasionally  visited  the  place,  all 
concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
'beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  be- 
nefit they  derived  from  a  use  of  the 
waters.  When  more  generally 
known,  this  place  will,  I  hope,  be 
'frequented  a  little  more  tban  it  is  at 
present;  every  comfort  of  life  is 
found  at  a  most  trifling  expense, 
«nd  in  the  event  cf  being  visited  by 
many  persons,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  impro\'ing  the  house  al- 
ready built  for  Uieir  reception. 
There  are,  generally,  several  Tuni- 
'iian  families  at  Hamam  Leef,  as  the 
inhabitants  ascribe  the  roost  mira* 
cuIouH  virtues  to  the  spring.  It  is- 
•fues  from  the  base  of  the  mountain 
alluded  to;  and  without  scarcely 
ever  varying  its  beat,  is  generally 
equal  to  1 18  degrees  of  Fahrenbcifs 
thermometer.  A  fine  spring  of  cold 
fresh  water  rises  within  |  quarter  of 
a  mile  es^t  of  it ;  the  taste  of  the 
ttineral  is  not  unlike  that  of  Glau- 
bers saults,  but  by  no  means  so 
nauseating;  a  pint  is  sufficient  to 
produce  an  effect,  and  it  frequently 
operates  as  a  vomit  Taking  leave 
of  Tunis,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
describe  the  coast  eastward  of  Cape 
Bon. 

"  Galipia,  (the  Clupea  of  the 
'Romans^)  is  the  first  town  you 
come -to;  it  ia  fifteen  miles  from 


the  Cape,  contaiiM  dbont  4,QQD  in- 
habitants, and  is  defended  by  a  cai- 
tle,  built  on  a  very  stroi^  milltaiy 
position,  which  commands  the 
beach.  The  land  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  tolerably  well  cuki* 
vated,  and  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  corn  and  oil.  The-aD- 
chorage  of  Galipia  is  only  sheltered 
irom  west  and  north-west  wioda. 
Leafing  this  town,  and  passing  se- 
veral inconsiderable  villages,  yen 
arrive  at  Hamaroelt,  in  the  Golfed 
that  name.  This  place  cootaias 
8,000  inhabitants,  -and  carries  od  a 
considerabte  trdde  ia  corn,  wool, 
and  oil,  with  Tunis.  The  Golf  ia 
but  little  frequented^  and  as  little 
known  to  navigators  'as  any  other 
ipart  of  Earbary,  not  having  ever 
been  properly  surveyed  by  an  En- 
glish navigator.  The  seamen  of 
Tunis  say  that  it  abounds  in  ^of 
various  kind)  and  they  assert,  thAt 
there  are  very  good  anchorto|f 
places  in  aeveial  parts  of  it 

*'  The  next  town  eastward  is 
So%a,  famous  for  its  exports  of 
wool  and  olive  oil:  the  latter  is 
more  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  regency,  and  when  juroperly 
prepared,  is  considered  as  equal  to 
that  of  lACtca.  The  inhalntants  are 
computed  at  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
and  are  rather  industrious  than 
otherwise.  The  bay  of  Susa  is  a 
good  summer  anchorage,  but  ex- 
posed, during  winter,  to  the  north- 
east gales.  With  respect  to  the  de- 
fences of  this  town,  like  all  the 
rest  which  I  have- mentioned,  they 
are  falling  to  pieces.  The  country 
about  Susa  is  extremely  beautifiil 
and  well  cultivated.  Thirty  miles 
in  the  interior,  at  a  place  Called 
£lgemme,  there  is  a  colossal  am- 
phifheatre  in  a  very  high  state  c£ 
preservation ;   several  fine  sutues, 
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and^hefrelitlB  of  aiftiquity^  hmt 
fy^^  focind  near  this  place. 

•'  Twenty  miles  east  of  Suisa  is 
tfcte  |)opu1ous  town  of  Monaste^r  5 
tbh  place  <carrie8  on  a  trade  dmilar 
to  Chat  of  Susa^  and  conialn^  ia  p^- 
pdlation  of  nearly  13,000  soals.  The 
ioyytffeclfir^  of  coarse  ■  cknhs  and 
the  bernoase  is  considerable  here. , 
The  roadstead  is  more  calculated 
lor  ^he  reception  '<Sf  shipping  than 
8u6a  or  Sfax,  being  protect<5d  i>ya 
long  r^of  t^cks,  called  the  Oog- 
Bfiliri,  which  protects  it  fix)m  the 
easf^rly  winds;  the  position  is 
afrorig,  but  vciry  badly  fortified.  Sfex 
b  also  a  town  of  considerable  trade, 
.  Affd  Contains  aboat  ^,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  communication  with 
ttfe  city  of  Cairouan,  already  men-^ 
ttotied,  and,  as  at  the  two  above- 
named  places^  a  comtilercial  Infer- 
^ourte  Is  carried  on  with  Malt^.  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  town  of 
Africa,  which  is  half  way  between 
Sftix  and  Susa ;  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable opulence:  indetjd,  t^he 
whole  of  thts  coast  is  covered  with 
towns  and  villages,  and  presents  to 
the  traveller  a  scene  of  considerable 
tmlnfatiob. 

"  The  Golf  of  Cabes,  or  Syrtis 
Minor  of  antiqdity,  appears  to  be 
as  Httlelcnown  to  the  navigators  of 
th?s  country  and  to  ourselves,  as 
that  of  H^mamett.  Commencing 
fit  Sfax,  it  forms  a  semicircle  80 
tniles  in  extent,  having  a  number 
tf  towns,  of  which  Cabes  is  the 
principal.  This  place  contains  at 
icast  30,000  souls,  and  the  moun- 
tains  in  its  vicinity  are  famous  for 
the  warlike  and  ferocious  disposition 
of  the  inhabitflilts.  It  is  said  that 
the  Sheik  of  this  province  can  bring 
into  the  field  20,000  cavalry ;  horses 
being  very  numerous,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality.    The  commerce  of 


Cabes  with  C^itrouan  and  Tmus  ii 
Very  considerable. 

**  The  island  of  Jerbi,  wliicti 
forms  the  easvdrn  boundary  of  tte 
regency  of  Tunis,  is  only  sepH'* 
rated  fT6tn  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row channel,  not  navrgable.  Tht 
inhabi  tants',  ahicMnting  to  mo^e  than 
30,000»  are  considered  as  by  fer  1h6 
most  indtiafrldnfis  and  wdl  disposed 
under  his  highntiss's  goverDB^ieat 
llie  mannfactnties'of  shawls,  linens, 
tfnd  woollen  eldths,  have  prospered 
here  tincorlntlonIy,'and  are  genereU 
ly  esteemed  as  fhe  best  in  all  Bar- 
bary.  Its  communTidatloti  with  tl«i 
interior  has  also  added  mofch  to  ita ' 
opulence.  Jerbi  has  long  been  k 
bone  of  contention  between  Alglenr 
ahd  Tunis  :  the  attack  made  by  the 
squadron  of  the  fdrmer  state,  in 
i/lay  last,  would  have  most  proba- 
bly succeeded,  had  not  the  Tuni- 
sian squadron  come  to  its  relief.  This 
naval  contest  to  which  that  reneon* 
tre  gave  rise,  having  ended  in  tlie 
totar  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  and 
the  death  of  their  best  admiral,  the 
Bey,  consistent  with  his  usual  poli- 
cy, has  now  given  orders  to  fortify 
the  town,  which  Vas  before  left  in 
a  very  defenceless  state  j  but,  it  Is 
much  doubled,  whether  their  works 
are  likely  to  insure  its  iuture  secu* 
rity.  Large  quantities  of  live  stock 
are  occasionally  sent  to  Maha  from 
this  island,  together  with  sevenH 
other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
anchorage  of  Jerbi  is  very  good  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  exposed  in  the 
winter  months. 

*'  I  have  now  to  notice  a  small 
group  of  islands  called  the  Quer- 
qiiini :  they  lay  between  Sfax  and 
Mona^teer,  and  are  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  channel  three 
miles  wide,  navigable  for  large  mer- 
chant vessels.  I'he  reason  for  meo- 
^tioning 
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tioDing  these  isbndt^  more  partica* 
larly  than  i  should  otherwise  have 
done,  arises  from  a  hope  that  they 
may  be,  oo  some  future  day,  rea- 
dered  eminently  uaefal  to  Sicily  and 
Malta.  There  is  a  large  bank  ex- 
tending from  them  to  Laropadosa» 
wiucb  abounds  in  6sh  of  every 
kind  \  and  this  may  at  axw  time  be 
converted  into  a  roost  prontable  and 

Gidactive  fishery.  The  lAiod  of 
mpadc^  from  its  proximity  to 
I4alta»  would  be  a  very  oonveoient 
rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed 
on  this  undertaking,  and  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  will  attend  the  ob« 
taaoin|  neoessarv  liceDces  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis.  The  monopoly,  scar- 
city, and  numerous  frauds,  to  which 
the  markets  of  Sicily  and  Malta 
have  long  been  exposed,  are  well- 
known  sources  of  complaint,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  render  a  re- 
course lo  the  above  place  a  most 
desirable,  and,  perhaps,  necessary 
measure.  The  utility  of  such  an 
estabiisbnient  scarcely  requires  an 
argument :  the  population  of  your 
island,  from  many  causes,  is  in- 
creasing daily;  and  the  large  de- 
mands continually  made  by  the  ar- 
my and  navy,  together  with  the  im- 
mense influx  of  strangers,  are  sub-- 
jects  which  require  serious  consi- 
deration :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
wise  and  salutar}'  to  recommend, 
and  even  encourage,  an  undertak- 
ing, wiiicb,  while  It  increased  the 
public  comfort,  and  gave  a  stimulus 
•to  industry,  would  noost  materially 
diminish  the  price  of  animal  fpod  ? 
The  expanse  attending  a  fishery  of 
this  nature,  cannot  operate  as  an 
obstruction  to  its  establishment,  as 
the  returns  will  be  immediate  and 
successive;  nor  canr  I  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that  there  are  persons 
in  Malta,  who  would  most  willingly 
advance  the  necessary  sums.    As  lo 


Lampadosa,  it  possesses  aM  the  ad- 
vantages feqainte  to  make  il  a  arfB 
and  comiDodiooa  rendezvooa  for  the 
fishery :  and  on  the  Querqoini,  an 
asylum  could  be  insorpd  in  the  eteiu 
of  bad  weather.  A  more  nunofee 
description  of  the  above  naoiedia* 
land  will  be  found  in  its  pco^ 
place. 

'' In  the  fomaer  part  of  these  let* 
ters  I  mentioned  the  impossibiltty 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  thio 
population  of  the  regency,  hot  thoae 
who  have  indulg(:d  in  any  specula* 
tioo  as  to  the  probable  extent  of 
population,  usually  estinoate  it  at 
between  four  and  five  millioos :  the 
impossibility  of  making  an  exact 
enumeration  renders  this  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture,  for  it  toivf  fan 
much  more,  and  perhaps  even  less  % 
the  wandering  disposition  of  tlm 
Arabs,  and  seduded  naannerof  liv* 
ing  prescribed  to  other  people,  ren* 
der  it  even  difficult  for£«ropeana'to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  wimt 
nomber  of  souU  the  different  towns 
contain.  As  in  Tripoli,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tunis^couHist  of  Moon,  * 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews:  of  these 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  narion»  wiule  the 
other  two  classes  are  comparativdjT 
trifling.  It  is  imporunt  to  obsave» 
that  a  settled  hatred  exista  all  orer 
Barbary  between  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  Moors  who  govern;  in  6ct« 
their  interests  are  in  the'  greatest 
opposition  to  each  other,— ^wd  the 
former,  consid^ng  themselves  as 
the  natural  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  stung  by  the  many  .craeltin 
committed  on  them,  would  gladly 
embrace  the  cause  of  any  foreign 
power,  which  might  be  disposed  to 
offer  them  a  preponderance  of 
which  they  are  now  deprived.  Tliese 
poor  people,  even  in  their  prcseoc 
oppressed   condition,    entertain  a 
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BiMiiiglofe  6f  Jiberfyf  tbeir  bospi-' 
tfllily  i$  proverbiel,  botb  to  each. 
#tlier  and  to  cbristfans  of  every  de* 
scription  who  go  amongst  tbeoa.  I 
have  also  been  fireqaeatJy  surprized 
to  find  that  they  make  a  sti iking 
dMiiactioD  between  the  national 
character  of  the  French  and  our- 
telves ;  esteeming  the  former  as 
enemies,  while,  on  the  contrary;^ 
the  name^of  an  Englishman  is  al* 
ways  haiCd  with  the  utmost  re* 
apect.  The.  Arabs  have  no  idea  of 
superiority  in  any  other  European 
oatioos.  Their  arms,  dress,  and 
other  customs  differ  very  little  from 
those  of  Tripoly  and  Algiers. 

"  The  animul  and  vegetable 
tribes,  throughout  Africa,  are  but 
very  insufficiently  described  by  Eu- 
ropean naturalists;  and  I  have  no 
dcmbt  that  considerable  discoveries 
will  yet  be  made  here  in  these  im< 
porlant  branches  of  science,  tt  is 
rather  singular  that  we  shonld  be  so 
generaliy  unacquainted  with  the 
horse  of  tbe  desert:  the  attributes 
of  this  animal  are  noticed  at  length 
Jir  Mr.  Jackson's  Travels,  llic  cir- 
cumstances he  relates,  although  so 
very  extraordinary,  have  been  in 
part  confirmed  to  myself,  as  I  have, 
sitice  /the  perusal  of  his  remarks, 
made  numerous  inquiries  upon  the 
subject,  and  been  informed  that 
there  is  acttkally,  in  the  country  of 
Dates,  a  race  of  horses,  whose  swifts 
ness  and  rapidity  of  travelling, 
nearly  eqoal  that  which  he  de- 
acjribes.  A  man  of  the  first  rank  in 
Tunis  has  assured  me,  that  a  jour- 
ney performed  in  three  days  by  one 
of  th^  above  animals,  was  only 
gone  through  in  eight  by  one  of 
the  common  Tunisian  breed. 

"The  caifiel  is  also  endowed 
with  extraordinary  qualities  $  its  sa- 
gacity, strength^  and  capacity  of  ab- 
•taining  from  water  for  so  long  a 


time,  woi/ld,  doubtless,  make  tfass' 
animaka  most  useful  acquisition  in- 
many  countries  of  Europe ;  When 
occasionally  transported,  it  has  becai 
found  to  answer  the  most  oseful 
purposes,  parlicularly  at  -Malta,' 
where  there  are  several  employed  at 
the  com  mills. 

''  The  dromedary  is  very  rardy 
seen  at  Tunis,  aor  do  I  beliei^  them- 
are  any  great  number  in  the  regen- 
cy, being  confined  principally  to  the 
country  of  Dates.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  most  extraordinary  animal,  id 
point  of  swiftness,  acid  said  even  to 
exceed  the  horse  of  the  desert.  Such 
is  their  amazing  velocity,  when  di- 
rected by  a  g^)d  Arab  rider,  that 
the  swiftest  horse  cannot  keep  pace 
with  them  for  half  an  hour.  AU 
though  the  story  of  their  continuing 
in  a  ^tate  of  apparent  insensibility 
for  several  days  after  their  birth,  is 
not  generally  credited  in  Europe, 
the  singular  fact  has  been  mention- 
cd  to  me  repeatedly  here.'  When 
that  torpor  lasts  ten  days,  their  value- 
is  thereby  enhanced,  and  they  are 
called,  A^h'kn,  signifying  ten. 
When  travelling  in  the  desert,  the- 
Arabs  positively  assert  that* an  Aas* 
hftri  will  continue  in  a  hard  trot  for 
\he  space  of  twenty-four  houi^ 
without  requiring  the  jinailest  sus- 
tenance. 

'*  The  almost  innumerable  and 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity  scat- 
tered throughout  the  kingdom,  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  immense  popu-^ 
lataon  of  this  state  while  colonized 
by  Rome.  Jt  is  universally  allow-* 
ed,  that  not  more  than  one-fifth 
remains  at  the  present  day,  antf 
sudi  are  the  laws  and  institution  of 
the.government,  that  it  is  daily  di-i 
minishing,  without  the  smallest  pro-' 
bability  of  a  favourable  change. 

'•  The  prejudices  hitherto  enter- 
tained by  these  people  against  tbe 
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dmnftrj  or  pteienratlon  tf  antiqae 
gems  and  ttatues  have  subsided  very 
luach  on  the  part  of  goverament; 
indeed,  the  Bedouins  having  dis« 
covered  that  Europeans  buy  such 
things  with  avidity;  never  lose  any. 
opportunity  of  conveying  wliatever 
they  fiud,  secretly  to  Tunis,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  bargain 
with  some  of  th.e  consuls }  in  this  way 
several  very  respectable  collections 
of  medals,  gems,  bronzes,  and  mar- 
bles, have  already  been  formed 
liere,  besides  many  fine  specimens 
sent  to  France,  where  things  of  that 
description  are  infinitely  more  ap- 
|>reciated  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  But  the  most  important 
discovery  made  in  this  country,  was 
a  few  years  ago,  amongst  the  ruini 
of  Utica,  where  some  labourers,  in 
digging  up  a  quantity  of  stones  for 
completing  the  works  of  the  Golet* 
ta,  found  a  number  of  beautiful 
statues,  some  mutilated,  and  others 
in  the  highest  state  of  presei:vation ; 
t^  the  latter  I  observed  a  remark- 
ably fine  colossal  whole  length  of 
Tiberius,  another  of  Augustus  not 
quite  so  well  preserved,  and  the 
bodies  of  four  female  figures,  two 
of  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  The  Tiberius  is 
a  highly  interesting  st^itue,  both  on 
account  of  its  preservation  and  fine 
style  of  execution.  These  reliques, 
•trange  as  it  may  appear,  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  minister 
of  the  marine,  Mohanm^ed  Coggia, 
for  neariy  three  years,  without  any 
cfifort  being  made  to  rescue  theta 
from  such  a  place,  ontil  very  lately, 
when  Mr,  Pagan,  our  consul  gene- 
ral at  Palermo,  and  a  steady  friend 
of  the  arts,  hss  attempted  to  pur- 
chase them.  Should  another  pro- 
position of  that  gentleman  be  ac- 
ceded to,  antiquarians  will,  at  some 
fiiture    period,    be   gratified  with 


many  of  the  biddeii  Ireasmea  of 
Africa.  This  relates  to  the  penois- 
sion  to  excavate,  which  the  Bey  will 
grant,  if  the  request  is  made  by 
his  Majesty*8  government  j  and  socfa 
an  object  is  certainly  not  UDwcHhf 
their  intention  i  indeed,  many  peo- 
ple,, well  acquainted  with  this  coun- 
try, have  often  tM  me,  that  if  doe 
encooragement  was  given  to  the  re-- 
searches  tor  antiquities  in  Africa,  a- 
col lection  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
might  soon  be  accumulated,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  Moors,  of 
whatever  description,  be  then  al- 
most vanquished  by  a  seaaonabla 
bribe.  > 

*'  in  a  country  teeming  with 
every  blessing  which  ProvideocecsB- 
bestow  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
society,  it  is  truly  melancholy  to 
reflect;  that  the  caprice  and  igno- 
rance of  a  few  continue  to  keep  it 
in  such  a  state  of  degradation,  and, 
if  ever  the  arm  of  conquest  could  be 
justified,  or  usefully  exerted,  it 
would  surely  be  in  the  regenerstion 
of  such  a  people. 

' '  I'he  religion  established  thnnigfa- 
out  the  regency  is  of  course  Ma- 
hometanism.  but  attended  by  that 
bigotry  and  it  rational  prc^dice  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  An  unqua- 
lified hatred  of  Christians,  notwith- 
standing the  tolerance  noticed,  a 
contempt  for  the  arts  and  sdcnoef, 
together  with  an  apparent  dctenni- 
natlon  to  reject  future  ad  vanoeinent 
towards  civil taation,  are  the  princi- 
ples inculcated  by  this  destracthrc 
profession  of  faith. 

"  The  aversion  of  these  people 
towards  Europeans  b  indeed  canM 
to  'a  most  ridiculous  pitch  of  afiec- 
tation,  pardcnlarly  in  thestodioos 
way  they  endeavour  to  avoid  any  of 
our  habits,  manners,  or  cosComs. 
Although  this  subjoct  may  have  al- 
xeady  been  noticed^  peihaps  a  alMXt* 
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iketcb  q{  theie  tingolarities  will  not 
bie  unaqceptable  in  this  place.    Ma- 
hometans sit,  eat,  iand  sleep' on  the 
ground  i     glasses,    plates,    knives, 
forks,  spoons,  suid  all  the  other  ap- 
^paratus  of  an  £uropean  table  are 
unknown  amongst  them;  they  eat 
with  their  fingers,  and  never  have 
more  than  one  dish  set  before  them 
at  a  time :  water  and  coffee  ought, 
according  to  the  prescribed  rule,  to 
be  their  only  beverage  v  the  latter 
as  drank  almost  in  a  boiling  state 
very  strong   and  without  sngar; 
they  write  from  right  to  left,  and 
moudt  their  horses  on  the  right; 
and  their  bridles,  saddles,  spurs,  and 
method  of  sitting  on  horseback,  are 
altoge^r  different  from  ours.  Their 
mode  of  dress,  partiality  to  loiig 
beards,  shaving  the  head  and  keep- 
ing it    always    covered;    are  well 
known  ;   and  their  brutal  caprice 
with  regard  to  the  women  is  still 
more  singular,  without  euumerating 
the  style  of  architect  uie,  furniture, 
and  various  other  circumstances  in 
which  they  differ  so  widely  from 
christians.     Deprived  of  theatres, 
balls,  and  private  parties,  their  chief 
occupations  are  those    of  eating, 
smoaking»  and  sleeping;  they  ne* 
ver  walk  except  from    necessity, 
probably,  because,  like  us,  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so  on  their  feet.     It 
will  doubtless  be  a  long  time  and 
attended  with  some  dtfiiculty  before 
to  large  a  portion  of  the  species  are 
induced  to  adopt  more  rational  cus- 
toms ;  but  it  would  be  melancholy 
indeed  to  relinquish  the  hope,  that 
civilizatiod  will  at  some  future  pe- 
riod of  the  world,  r^ch  this  coun-  ^ 
try  also,  and  triumph  over  igno*. 
ranee  and  barbarism. 

**  With  respect  to  the  govern* 
ment,  it  is  despotism,  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  in  the  i»ands,. generally, 
#f  pertoDf  who  make  the  most  imr 


proper  uses  of  their  power;  cotise* 
quently,  we  need  not  be  8urprize4 
if  patriotism  and  regard  for  the 
country  should  be  totally  extin- 
guished. Indeed,  the  only  ties 
which  bind  the  subject  here,  ard 
those  which  natdrally  attach^  liim 
to  his  family  and  friends. 

"  Iti  drawipg  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  Highne8s*s  subjects, 
little  remains  to  be  said.  The  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  political  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  oppress  the 
Tunissian's  mind,  and  influence  liia 
general  conduct  so  powerfully,  that 
he  can  only  he  considered  as  a  slavey 
subject  to  the  will  of  many  tyran- 
nical masters.  If  a  change,  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  and  give  thci 
blessings  of  liberty  to  them,  should 
ever  'take  place,  we  shall  thenj, 
doubtless,  have  occasion  to  admire 
the  physical  and  moral  attributes  of 
these  people  as  much  as  those  of 
other  countries  where  these  advan^ 
tages  are  enjoyed.  An  abstemious 
mode  of  living,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  finest  climate  on  earth,  have 
endowed  the  natives  with  an  athle- 
tic and  hardy  constitution:  they 
live  to  a  great  age,  and  the  bodily 
evils  under  which  they  now  suffer, 
arise  most  frequently  from  habitual 
indolence  and  improper  treatment; 
of  diseases.  The  latter  science  la 
perhaps  less  known  in  Barbary  thaa 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  a  hot 
iron,  as  at  Tripoly,  applied  to  dif- 
forerit  parts  of  the  body,  is  consi- 
dered as  the  sovereign  remedy  ia 
every  indisposition  j  of  anatomy,  aa 
a  science,  they  are  totally  ignorant* 

**  It  would  be  an  injustice  w^re 
I  to  pass'over,  in  silence,  that  sex 
which,  in  every  country  forms  the 
delight  and  happiness  of  society; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  truly  de« 
plonble  or  likely  to  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  an  European,  than  theuo- 
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iappy  ^ate  of  servitude  to  which 
the  wotoen  sygs  reduced  hcre^  ex- 
cluded from  social  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  their  nearest  rela*- 
lives*  never  permitted  to  appear  in 
public,  and  contiDually  subject  to 
.  the  brutal  jealousy  of  a  capricious 
busbaod.  These  are  but  a  fe^  of 
the  miseries  which  attend  the  life 
df  these  unfortunate  victims. 
"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 


that  they  are  not  deficient  rither  In 
persona]  charms,  or  in  a  most  pleas* 
ing  simplicity  of  manner,  which  all 
the  trammels  of  their  edacatioo 
have  not  eradicated  *j  it  is  also  well 
ascertained  that  their  dislike  towards 
christians  is  by  no  means  90  rooted 
as  might  naturaUy  be  expected  ftom 
the  precepts  and  example  engender- 
ed by  cducatidn. 


DsSCBlfTION  AND   CuSTOMS   OP    NAPLES. 

.     [Prom  Mr.  Eustace's  TrxYth.] 


*'  *^rAPLES  occupies  the  site  of 
XN  both  Palaopolis  and  Neajiolis 
in  ancient  times,  though  it  inherits 
the  name  of  the  latter.  It  is  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  Is  first  mention- 
ed by  Livy  as  havmg  in  conjunction 
'  with  Patxpolb  joined  the  Samnites 
in  a  conCederacy  against  the  Romans. 
Palaepolis  was  taken  two*  years 
after,  and  Naples  must  have  shared 
Its  fate.  The  htter  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  of  little  con<:ideration 
at  that  time,  though  it  coiitinaed  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  in  the  course 
of  not  many  years  eclipsed  the 
splendor,  usurped  the  territory,  and 
gradually  obliterated  the  very  name 
of  the  former.  It  seems  to  have 
attached  itself  closely  rp  the  Roman 
interest  in  little  more  than  a  century 
from  the  abovementioned  period, 
and  to  have  acquired  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  R»public  no 
small  degrre  of  prosperity  and  im- 
portance. It  ri^mained  faithful  to 
its  allies  evan  after  tiie  carnage  of 
Cannae  and  the  revolt  of  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  such  was  the  strength 
of  its  ramparts  that  Hannibal  him- 
self shrunk  from  the  difficulties" of 
an    attack.     The  '  generous    offer 


which  tjbey  had  previously  made  tw 
the  Roman  senate  must  natnralfj 
inspire  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
opulence,  and  which  is  infinity 
more  honourable,  of  the  nu^oani* 
mity  of  this  city.  His  attacbmeot 
to  the  Roman  cause  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Carthagenian,  wiio 
ravaged  the  Neapolitan  tenitory 
with  more  than  hiis  usoal  fero- 
city. 

"  From  tills  period  little  or  00 
mention  is  made  of  Naples  for  a 
long  scries  of  years,  during  wfakh 
it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  in  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  its  orietnai  laws 
and  lauguage,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  its  fertile  soil,  and  unrivall- 
ed situation.  Its  coasts  during  this 
interval^  became  the  winter  retreat 
of  the  Iuxi\rious  Romans,  and  there 
were  few  among  tbe  iitustrious  cha- 
racters which  distinguished  the  fall 
of  tlie  republic  and  the  bhth  of  the 
monarchy,  who  bad  not  a  villa  on 
its  shore's,  or  amid  the  romantic  le- 
cosses  of  its  mountains.  The  pie- 
sence  of  Hpracc,  Virgil^  and  his 
imltitor  Silius  Italicos,  apd  their 
fbnd  attachment  to  its  -delightful 
scenery  were  lasting  hnd  bonoonriye 
distincCioiisj 
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distinctions;  while  the  foul  indul- 
gencies  of  Tiberius,  and  the  wild 
and  cruel  freilaks  of  Caligula  were 
its  scandal  and  its  scourge.  The 
iirst  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
interrupted  its  enjoyments  and 
wasted  its  coasts^  and  the  civil  wars 
and  t>arbaric  incursions  that  sqcceed- 
ed  each  other  so  rapidly  during  the 
ensuing^  centuries^  involved  it  in  the 
general  calamities  of  Italy  and  the 
enopire.  However  it  seems  to  have 
suffered  less  than  most  other  cities 
during  this  disastrous  era,  as  it  re- 
tained longer  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign^ the  £mperor  of  Constantino- 
ple^ and  with  him  its  language  and 
niany  pf  Its  ancient  laws,  and  by  his 
power,  or  rather  by  the  veneration 
still  attached  to  his  name,  was  not 
unfrequently  protected  from  the 
ravages  and  insults  of  contending 
barbarians. 

**  When  the^astem  empire  sunk 
into  a  state  of  irretrievable  weakness 
and  insignificance,  Naples  was 
threatened,  harassed  and.  plundered 
successively  by  the  Lombards,  the 
Saracens  and  the  Normans,  who  in 
their  turn  ^came^thc  prey  of  the 
Germans,  the  French  aud  the 
Spaniards.^  The  latter  at  length  re- 
mained its  acknowledged  masters, 
governed  it  for  many  years  by  vice- 
roys, and  at  length  gave  it  a  king  in 
the  person  of  the  present  sovereign 
Charles  IV.  Of  all  these  different 
tribes  many  traces  may  be  discover- 
ed in  the  language,  manners  and 
appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  Its 
original  language,  Greek,  remain- 
ed the  prevailing  dialect  long  after 

'  its  Bubmissipn  to  the  power  of 
Borne,  as  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumstancesy  but  particularly  from 
that  of  Greek  manuscripts  only 
being  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
It  niay  indeed  be  doubted  whether 

pure  Latin  o-,  ?r  was  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage at  Naples)   but  at  present 


there  are  more  Greek  words  inter- 
mingled with  the  common  direct 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  French  pronuncia- 
tion  has  communicated*  some  share 
of  its  infection,  and  Saracenic  l^tt 
considerable  alloy  \>ehind.  No  ves- 
tiges remain  of  the  ancient  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its 
temples,  its  theatres,'  its  basilica 
have  been  levelled  by  earthquakes, 
or  destroyed  by  barbarians.  Its 
modern  edifices,  whether  churches 
or  palaces,  are  less  remarkable  for 
their  taste  than  for  their  magnitude 
and  riches.  It  is  however  highly 
probable  that  Naples  is  at  presenc 
more  opulent,  m«re  populous,  aiii 
in  every  respect  more  flourishing 
than  she  has  ever  before  been,  even 
in  the  ax)8t  brilliant  periods  of  her 
history. 

"  Naples,  seated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  capacious  haven>  spreads  her  great- 
ness and  her  population  along  its 
shore,  and  covers  its  shelving  coasts^ 
and  bordering  mountains  with  her^ 
villas,  her  gardens  and  her  retreats. 
Containing  within  her  own  walls 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  she  sees  one  hundred 
thousand  more  enliven  her  suburbs^ 
that  stretch  in  a  magnificent  an^ 
most  extensive  sweep  from/Portici 
to  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  and 
fill  a  spacious  line  of  sixteen  miles 
along  the  shore  with  life  and  activi* 
ty.  In  size  and  number  of  inhabit- 
ants she  ranks  as  the  third  city  in 
Europe,  and  fi'om  her  situation  and 
superb  show  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
The  internal  appearance  of  Naples 
is  in  general  pleasing;  the  edificef 
are  loity  and  solid;  the  streets  as 
wide  as  in  any  continental  city;  th« 
Strada  Toledo  is  a  mile  in  lengthy 
and  with  the  quay,  which  is  very 
extensive  and  well-built,  forms  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  feature^  of 
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the  city.  In  fkct  the  Chiaia,  with 
the  royal  garden,  MergeUina  and 
Sta.  Lucia,  which  spread  along  the 
coast  for  &o  considerable  a  space, 
imd  present  snch  an  immense  Ihie 
of  lofcy  edifices,  are  suffifcient  to 
give  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
to  any  city.  As  for  architectural 
iDagnificence,Naples  possessies  a  very 
fmall  share,  as  the  prevailing  taste, 
if  a  seriesjof  absurd  fashions  deperve 
that  appellation^  has  always  bee^i 
bad.  Moresco,  Spanish,  and  bad 
Boman,  coirupted  and  intermingled 
t(>gether,  destroy  all  appearance  of 
unity  and  symmetry,  and  form  a 
xnonstrous  jumble  of  discordance. 
The  magnificence  therefore  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  consists  hrst 
in  their  magnitucje,  and  then  in 
paintings,  marbles,  and  decorations 
in  general,  which  however  are  sel- 
dom disposed  with  taste  or  judg« 
inent,  and  when  best  disposed  are 
'scattered  around  with  a  profusion 
that  destroys  the  e0ect. 

*4  To  describe  the  publjc  edifices 
of  Naples  would  be  to  compose  ^ 
'  guide.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  few  observations  on 
lome  remarkable  objects  in  them, 
or  connected  with  tbeiq.  Several 
churches  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  sites  of  ancient  temples,  the 
names  and  memory  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  this' circumstance. 
Thus  the  cathedral  is  said  tq  stand 
pn  the  substructiotis  of  a  temple 
pf  Apollo  I  that  of  the  Santi  Apos- 
tolt  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Mercury.  St.  M^ria  Maggiore  was 
originally  a  temple  of  Diana,  erect* 
ed  Qver  the  temple  of  i^ntinous,  &c. 
Of  these  phqrcbes  some  are  adorned 
with  the  pilars  and  marbles  of  the 
tenpiples  to  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Thus  the  cathedral  is  sup- 
ported by  more  than'  a  hnndred 
columns  of  granite  which  belonged 
(0  the  edi^ce  oyer  which  it  is  erects 


ed,  as  did  the  forty  or  R)ore  f  tl!ar» 
that  decorated  the  treasury,  or  rather 
thechapelof  Januarius.  The  church 
itself  was  built  by  an  -AngeViti 
prince,  and  when  shattered,  or  rather 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  rebuilt  by 
a  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  Gothic, 
but  strangely  disfigured  by  orna* 
ments  and  reparations  in  differeut 
styles.  In  the  subterraneous  chapel 
under  the  choir  is  deposited  the 
body  of  St.  Januarius.  Hh  sop- 
posed  blood  is  kept  in  a  vial  in  the 
Tesoro,  and  is  considered  as  the 
mobt  valuable  of  its  deposits,  and 
indeed  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
the  cathedral  and  of  the  city  itself. 
Into  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
little  inquiry  is  niade,  the  fact  it 
supposed  to  guarantee  itself,  and  io 
this  respect  the  Neapolitans  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  the 
aiM:ieut  Germans,  '  sanctius  ac  rc^ 
verentius  de  Diis  credere  quam 
scire.'  The  blood  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gaudioso  belong- 
ing to  the  Bet^ediciioe  Nuns,  is  said 
to  liquify  in  the  same  ipanner,  but 
only  once  a -year  on  Xhc  ^pvalof 
the  martyr. 

"  The  Santi  ApostoU  b  Id  iti 
origin  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
church  in  Naples,  and  was,  if  w^ 
may  credit  tradition,  erected  by 
Constantine  upon  the  rnitt»  oft 
temple  of  Mercury;  it  h^s  bowevet 
been  rebuilt  foartially  more  tbsQ 
once,  and  finally  with  great  ro^gia- 
ficenoe.  The  church  of  St  ftiul 
occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux;  the  front  of  tbii 
temple,  consisting  of  eight  CoriD- 
thian  pillars,  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688.  Two  only 
were  r^tored,  and  now  form  part 
of  the  frontispiece  of  the  church. 
Th?  interior  is  spacious,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  finely  incrustcdwitfc 
marble.  The  chancel*  is  iKTf  tt^ 
temive.  and  all  supported  by  antique 
^       ^        pUIarsi 
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jnllart;  it  m  sapposed  to  stand  over 
Hm  theatre  ^here  Nero  first  dis- 
graced himself  by  appearing  as  a 
I>oblic  sitiger :  some  vestiges  of  thh 
theatre  may  still  be  traced  by  an 
observing  antiquary.  The  church 
of  St.  Filippo  Neri  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  ancient  pillars 
that  support  its  triple  row  of  aisles 
on  both  sides  of  the  nave.  St. 
Lorenzo,  belonging  to  a  convent 
founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou^  is  a 
monument  of  the  hatred  which 
French  princes  have  at  all  limes 
borne  to  liberty  and  popular  repre- 
aeutation.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the-  Basilica  Augusta,  a  noble  and 
iBagoificent  hall,  which  at  the 
period  of  their  first  entrance  into 
Kaples  was  the  place  of  public 
assembly  whero  the  senate  and 
people  of  Naples  met  ini  council. 
Charles  suppressed  the  assemblies^ 
d«molished  the  hall,  and  in  the  year 
1266  erected  the  church  which  now 
occupies  its  place.  The  establish- 
inant  of  a  free,  and  just  government 
would  have  been  a  work  more 
agreeable  to  the  will^  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  attributes*  of  the 
common  Father  of  all,  than  the 
erection  of  a  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
pubfic  property,  and  in  defiance  of 
justice.  Of  all  the  Neapolitan 
churches,  that  of  De  Spirito  Santo 
iB  the  Strada  Toledo  is  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  my  opinion, 
because  the  purest  and  simplest  in 
architecture.  The  exterior  U  in- 
dtiFerent,  or  raiher  never  finished, 
or  a/ least  decorated.  The  interior 
is  large,  well  proportioned,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  re- 
^lar  entablature  and  cornice.  It 
IS  well  lighted,  perhaps  indeed  too 
nmch  so,  on  account  of  the  white- 
ness of  its  walls  and  vault.  It  is 
not  however  enfirdy  exempt/from 
the  titoal  defect^  a  saperabandance 


of  ornaments,  and  it  wants  a  sofler 
and  mellower  colour  to  please  the 
eye. 

''The  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated Pontanus,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Latin  sentences^  moral  and 
political,  engraved  on  marble  near 
its  entrance  and  on'  its  front.  They 
are  misplaced,  and  o6tt;ntatioua 
though  solid,  and  in  language  not 
inelegant.  The  epitaph  composed 
by  Pontanus  himself  has  the  merit 
of  originality,  but  his  best  and  most 
durable  epitaph  is  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  by  Sannazarius. 

"  In  the  cloister  of  the  canons^ 
regularly  attached  to  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Agncllo,  stands  the 
tomb  of  ftiC^poet  Marini,  ornament- 
ed with  a  bronze  statue ;  the  whole 
erected  at  the  request  of  the  cele- 
brated Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso 
and  of  Milton,  who  left  bywill  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. 

'<  The*  sepulchral  chapel  of  the 
family  San  Severo  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  architecture,  or  even  decora* 
tions,  or  the  order  with  which  the 
monuments  are  disposed  (though  all 
these  are  worthy  of  notice)  as  on 
account  of  three  particular  statues, 
two  of  which  display  the  patient 
skill,  the  third  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor.  The  first  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Modesty  (Pndor)  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil;  but 
so  delicate,  so  apparently  transpa* 
rent  is  the  veil^  that  through  its  tex- 
ture the  spectator  fancies  he  can 
trace  not  only  the  general  outlines 
of  the  figure,  but  the  very  features 
and  expression  of  the  countenance* 
Mons.  De  Lelande  observes,  that 
the  ancients  never  veiled  the  whole 
countenance  of  their  statues,  and 
teems  to  hint  that  the  art  of  making 
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the  form  appev  salt  were  throagb  the 
foldings  is  a  modem  improvement 
However  there  are  antique  statoes 
^ven  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  in 
vbich  the  same  effect  is  visible^  and 
fvery  scholar  who  has 'visited  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  will  Immediately 
lecoUect  some  female  figures.  Ves- 
tals I  think  J  where  the  knee,  the 
arm,  the  breast,  appears  as  if  visible 
through  the  beautiful  drapery  thrown 
over  them;  It  must  however  be  ac« 
knowledged,  that  in  the  art  of  pro- 
liuciog  this  illusion  the  .moderns 
^qiial  the  ancients ;  and  of  thdr 
skill  in  t&ts  respect  no  better 
inscaocei  can  be  prodqced  than  the 
above^^mentioned  statue,  a  most 
beautiful -one  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome* 
and  a  third  in  the  chape*  which  I 
am  now  describing.  It  represents 
our  Saviour  extended  in  the  sepul* 
cbre,  it  is  covered  like  the  preced- 
ing with  a  veil,  and  like  it  exhibits 
the  form  which  it  infolds,  with  all 
its  features  majestic  and  almost 
divine  et^n  in  death.  This  is,  in- 
deed, an  exquisite  piece  of  work- 
manships it  displays  not  only  as 
much  art  and  patience  as  tliat  of 
Modesty»  but  the  very  soiil,  the 
genius,  ihe  sublime  conceptions  of 
the  sculptor.  It  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Corradini,  as  is  the  latter, 
and  suffices  alone  to  e^tabhsh  his  re- 
Butation,  and  rank  him  among  the 
£cst  of  ariittts.  But  the  Neapolitans 
who  are  a  little  jealous  Of  the  merit 
of  strangers,  sfcribed  it  and  the  two 
others  to  Giu&tppe  San  Martino 
their  countryman,  whom  they  re- 
present as  tite  best  scupltor  of  the 
times.  The  attention  of  strangers  is 
geoerslly  directed  to  another  sratue 
or  groupe  in  the  same  chapel,  re- 
presenting a  man  entangled  in  a 
net,  and  endeavouring  with  the  aid 
(»f  a  genius  to  disengage  himself.  It 
h  catkd  ii  |>iMng8nato>  and  is  sup- 


posed  to  represent  note  thk  die- 
gorical  symbol  the  obnvenion.  of 
one  of  the  princes  Of  the  family  Co 
which  the  chapel  belongs.  The 
allegory  is  forced,  and  the  oxecotkm 
of  the  work  shews  <»ily  the  patieooe 
and  nicety  with  which  the  sculptor 
managed  the  cbissel. 

''To  this  catalogue  onechurch  raoce 
must  be  added,  though  it  is  in  manj 
respects  inferior  to  most  in  Naple^ 
in  size,  materials  and  decorations.. 
But  it  has  a  more  powcrfai  daioa 
to  our  attention  than  either  marble 
or  architecture  can  give  it$  it  baa 
the  genius  of  Sannazarius  to  re- 
commend it,  and  its  nime  is  inter- 
woven with  the  title  of  one  of  tlw 
most  beautiful  poems  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Latin  language,  sinc^e 
the  revival  of  letters.  The  church  is 
called  from  tbe  poem  Del  Parto  y  it 
was  erected,  with  the  little  convesi 
annexed  to  it,  on  tbe  site  of  his 
favourite  ViHa  Mergyllimi,  and  en* 
dowed  by  the  poet.  It  took  iu 
name -from  the  quarter  in  which  it 
stood,  still  called  Mergylltna,  occo« 
pying  the  brow  and  side  of  a.  bill 
that  slopes  gently  to  the  bay.  Its 
situation  is  delicious,  and  the  view 
from  it  as  extensiive  as  varied,  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  ^e  of  a  poet  ia 
fine  phrenzy  rolling  can  cooteoo- 
piate.  Its  value  was  moreover  en- 
hanced by  the  dignity  of.  the  donor, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  witbouc 
dotiDt,  the  smiles  of  the  royal  patnMi 
added  new  lustre  to  the'  native 
beauties  of  tbe  scenery.  He  ac- 
cordingly frequently  alludes  to  his 
beloved  retreat  of  Mergyllioa  ia  bis 
different  poems,  and  devotes  ooe 
entire  ode  to  its  charms.  TUs  villa 
was  destroyed  by  tbe  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  commanded  the  ^uni- 
son during  the  celebrated  acigeof 
Naples  by  the  French.  Whttbei^ 
this  flct  of  destroctioo  was  vfapm^trj 
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9t  not*  it  is  iinpossible  for  us  to 
^etennlnc,  but  it  i&  not  probable 
that  it  was,  or  coutd  be  intended  as 
9  personal  injury.  However  the  in- 
dignant poet  resented  it  as  sucb^and 
conceived  an  tuirdenting  hatred  to- 
wards that  general*  On  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  the  church  of  which  we 
now  speak  was  erected ,  and  dedi- 
cated Fhgim  parienH  or  De  Pariu, 
It  is  neither  large,  nor  remarkable 
£[>r  its  architecture .  or  ornaments. 
The  sole  object  of  curiosity  in  it  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  adorned 
with  statues  and  basso  relievos,  re- 
presenting the  subject  of  his  poems  \ 
the  materials  are  rich,  and  the  exe- 
cution good,  but  the  figures  repre- 
-  senting  pagan  divinities,  satyrs,  and 
nymphsy  are  ornaments  ill-adapted 
to  the  tonib  of  a  christian  poet,  and. 
strangely  misplaced  in  ^  chrijitian 
^dhurch.  It  is  impossible  however 
pot  to  smile  at  the  awkward  attempt 
of  the  good  fathers  to  remedy  this 
focpngruity,  by  inscribing  the  name 
of  David  under  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
and  that  of  Judith  under  Minerva. 
The  epitaph  was  composed  by  Bem- 
bo. 

Th  tacro  oSacri  floR».    Hie  ille  Maronl 
Sinccnis  musa  pxoiiinus  ut  ttunulo 

''In  one  of  the  little  chapels 
there  is  a  picture  of  St  Michael 
trampHng  on  Satan.  It' is  observ- 
able that  the  latter  is  represented 
ii4th  the  face  of  a  beautiful  feoiale, 
and  the  reason  given  is  whimsical  . 
enough.  The  countenance  oft  he  devil 
is  a  picture  of  a  very  t)eautiful  lady, 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  love  with 
Diomedes  Caraiia,  Bishop  of  Ariaoo, 
who  to  shew  his  abhorrence  of  her 
sacril^ious  passion,  when  fitting  up 
this  chapel  for  his  roatisoleuni, 
ordered  the  painter  to  degrade  her 
intp  the  infernal  spirit,  and  place 


her  prostcate  under  the  spear  of  the 
arch-angel.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ladies  t  must  add,  that  this  uo- 
gallant  prelate  has  not  been  canon- 
ized. A  Last  Si|i]pper  in  another 
chapel  is  supposed  to  be  a  roaster- 
piece,  though  the  name  of  the  paint- 
er is  not  known. 

"  I  must  observe.  In  closing  these 
few  cursory  observations  on  the 
churches  of  Naples,  that  notwith- 
standing the  bad  taste  which  pre- 
vails v^Tj  generally  in  the  architec- 
ture and  decorations  of  these  edi- 
fices, the  traveller  will  find  in  most 
of  them  something  that  merits  ob-. 
servation.  In  paintings  in  parti- 
cular, the  Neapolitan  churches  are 
very  rich,  and  (here  are  few  among 
them  tl^t  cannot  boast  of  one  or 
more  exquisite  specimens  of  this 
art, 

"  But  if  tlie  churches  do  no  credit 
to  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitans,  the 
hospitals  reflect  much  honour  oil 
their  charity.  These  establi^ihinents 
are  very  numerous,  and  adapted  to 
every  species  of  distress  to  which 
man  is  subject  in  mind  or  bodj. 
Many  of  them  are  richly  endowed, 
and  all  clean,  well  attended,  and 
well  regulated.  One  circumstance 
almost  peculiar  to  Italian  hospitals 
and  charitable  foundations,  contri-* 
butes  essentially  to  their  splendolir 
and  prospefity :  it  is,,  that  they  are 
not  only  attended  by  persons  who 
devote  themselves  entirely  and  with- 
out any  interested  views  to  the  re- 
lieif  of  suffering  humanity,  but  that 
they  are  governed  and  inspected  npt 
nominally,  but  really,  by  pcrs(»ns  pf 
the  first  rank  and  education,  who 
manage  the  interests  of  the  estab- 
lishments with  a  prudence  and 
assiduity  which  they  seldom  perhaps 
display  in  their  own  domestic  eco- 
nomy. Besides  to  almost  every 
hofpital  is  attached  one,  and  some- 
times 
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times  more  cQofraternities^  or  pious 
associatioos,  formed  fpr  the  purpose 
of  relieviDg.soi:pe>particular  species 
of  dUtiessa  or  ayertiog  or  remedying 
tome  evil.  These  coDfraternities, 
i(iqmgb  founded  upon  tbe  basis  of 
equalityr.  an^  of  course  opeo  to  all 
ninksi  generally  contain  a  veiy  con- 
liidcrable  proportion  of  noble  pcr- 
8ons»  who  make  it  a  point  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  tbe  association  with  an 
exactness,  as  honourable  to  them- 
selves, as  it  is  exemplary  and  bene* 
fi6ial  to  the  public.  These  persons 
vbit  the  respective  hospitals  almost 
daily,  inqujre  into  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  every  patient^  and 
oftentimes  attend  on  thedi  person- 
ally, and  render  them  the  mu^t 
humble  services.  They  perform 
the^e  duties  io  disguise,  and  gener* 
ally  in  the  dr<^ss  or  uniform  worn 
by  the  con fral canity,  for  the  express 
purpose  qf  diverting  public  attention 
from  the  individuals,  and  fixing  it 
on  the,  object  only  of  the  association,  t 
Instead  of  description,  which  would 
be  here  misplaced,  I  shall  insert  a 
i^yr  obser^tions. 

"  Of  cbar^able  foundsttions  in 
'Naples,  i\^^  number  is  above*  sixty. 
Of  these  seven  are  hospitals  properly 
so  callej^  :^bktj  ^t  least  are  conser. 
vatori^  pr  recepta.cles  for  helpless 
orphfDs^  ,foui^diii)gs,  &c. ;  five  are 
baqks  for  the  relief  of  snch  indns- 
tridia^  popr  ps  are  distressed  by  the 
occasional  ^waut  .of  small  sums .  of') 
raonf}^;  the  ottber?  are  either  schools 
or  co^raternitiel.  The  iqcpmes  of 
most  of.  the;se  establishments,  parti- 
cularly of  ^  the  hospitals,  ar^,  in 
general  vpry  considerable,  but  sel- 
doro^equ^l  to  the  expenditure.  The^ 
anii4al  deficiency,  how  great  soever 
it  q[iay^.be|  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  donaxions,  most  of  which  come 
from  unknpwn  {Dene^ctors. 

"  The  two  principal  hospitals  aie 


that  called  Degli  Incarabili,  wbicb 
notwithstanding  its  tide  is  opeo  to 
sick  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and 
constantly  relieves  more  than  eigh« 
teen  hundred;  and  thft  of  Delia 
Sma.  Annunziata,  which  is  im- 
mensely rich>  and  destined  to  re- 
ceive foundlings,  penitent  females^ 
Zee,  and  is  said  sometiones  •  to  har- 
bour two  thousand.  To  each  belong 
in  the  first  place  a  villa,  and  in  tbe 
second  a  cemetery.  Tbe  villa  of 
the  first  is  situated  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  is  destined  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  convalescents,  and  such  as 
labour  under  distempers  that  require  . 
free  air  and  exercise.  A.  kiinilar 
rural  retreat  ought  to  belong  to 
every  great  hospital  established  in 
large  cities,  where  half  the  disteoi- 
pers  to  which  the  poorer  class  are 
liable,  <arise  from  constant  coniine- 
mcnt,  and  the  want  of  pure  air. 
The  cemetery  is  in  a  different  way, 
of  at  least  equal  advantage  to  .public 
health.  It  was  ap(>rebended,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  so  many 
bodies  as  must  be  carried  out  fi'om 
an  hospital,  especially  in  unheakby 
seasons^  might,  if  deposited  in  any 
church  or  church-yard  within  too 
city,  infect  the  air  and  prodooaor 
propagate  contagious  dimsea. ..  To 
prevent  such  evils,  the  sum  of  forty^ 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  ducats, 
r  raised  by  voluntary  contrU>Qtioo,was 
laid  out  in  purchasing  and  fitting  up 
for  the  purpose  a  fidd  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  on 
a  rising  ground.  A  little  neat 
church  is  .annexed  to  it,  with  apart- 
ments for  the  officiating  dergy  and 
tbe  persons  attached  to  the  service 
of  the* cemetery,  and  the  road  that 
winds  up  the  hill  to  it  is  lined  with 
cypresses.  The  burial  ground  is 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixtf- 
six  large  and  deep  vaultSy.^ooe  of 
which  is  opened  eftij  day  In  th^ 
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jesir,  and'  the  bodies  to  be  interred 
deposited  ia  order.  These  vaults 
are  covered  with  £ags  of  lava  tb^t 
fit  'exactly^  and  completely  close 
every  aperture.  The  bodies  are 
carried  out  at  night  time,  by  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
even  the  slightest  chance  of  infec- 
tion. All  is  done  gratis,  and  the 
e;Lpenses  requisite  supplied  by  public 
pharlty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  method  of  burying  the  dead 
lias  not  been  adopted  in  every  hos- 
pital and  parish  in  Naples^  and 
indeed  in  every  tov/n  and  city>  not 
in  Italy  only,  but  all  over  Europe. 
It  is  really  lamentable  that  a  prac- 
tice so  disgusting,  not  to  say  so  per- 
nicious as  that  of  heaping  up  putrid 
carcases  in  churches  where  the  air 
la  necessarily  confined,  and  in 
church-yards  in  cities,  where  it 
cannot  have  a  free  circulation, 
should  be  so  long  and  so  obstinately 
retained.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  one  single  argument  drawn 
either  frocq  the  principles  of  religion 
or  the  dictates  of  reason  in  its  fa- 
VOur»  while  its  inconveniences  and 
mischieirs  are  visible  and  almost  tan- 
giMe. 

*'  (n  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  honour  of  being  deposited  in  the^ 
charchwat  reservcidto  martyrs,  .and  ^ 
the  Emperor  Constantine  himself 
only  requested  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
an  the  porch  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
^pbstles,  which  he  himself  had 
erected  in  Constantinople.  Hence 
the  eloquent  Chrysostom  when 
tpeaking  of  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity, exultingly  observes,  that 
the  Caesars  sabdued  by  the  humble 
^sbermen  whom  they  had  {perse- 
cuted, now  appeared  as  suppliants 
tefote  t\^em,  an,d  gloried  in  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  porters  at  the  doors 
«f  M^eir  aepulcbres.    Bishops  and 


priests  distinguished  by  their  learn- 
ing,  zeal  and  sanctity,  were  gradu* 
ally  permitted  to  shire  the  honour* 
of  the  martyrs^  and  to  repose  with 
them  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  A 
pious  wish  to  be  deposited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  boly  persons^ 
and  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
altars  among  some,  and  an  absurd 
love  of  distinction  even  beyond  the 
grave  among  others,  to  which  may 
be  added,  I  fear,  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  who  by  making  such  a  dia* 
tinction  expensive,  rendered  it  en* 
viable,  by  degrees  broke  through  all 
'the  wholesome  restrictions  of  ai^* 
quity,  and  at  length  converted  the 
noblest  of  public  edifices,  the  Basi* 
licse,  the  temples  of  the  eternal,  the 
seats  of  holiness  and  purity,  into  so 
many  dormitories  of  the  dead,  re- 
ceptacles of  putridity,  and  tendered 
them  vast  infected  charnel  houses. 

''  Notwithstanding  the  decrees  of 
synods  and  the  representations  of 
the  faculty,  notwithstanding  the 
dictatdii  of'  reason  and  the  ipterests 
of  health,  this  abuse  went  on  in-> 
creasing  and  continued  for  ages  in 
force  and  fiishion.  The  first  attempt  I 
believe  to  check,  or  rather  to  remove 
it  entirely,  was  made  by  th^  Em- 
peror Joseph,  who  prohibited  bjr 
edict  the  interment  of  bo!dies  not  in 
charclieft  only,  hot  even  in  towns 
and  .their  suburbs.  This  edict  still 
prevails  iu  the  Low  Countries,  and 
if  I  mistake  not  in  the  Austrian  terri* 
tories  in  general, though  oertainoffen* 
sive  clauses  gave  at  first,  it  is  said, 
conViderahle  scandal,  and  suspended 
for  some  time  its  fiill  effect.  The 
Emperor  who  in  his  zeal  for  reforma- 
tion, often  forgot  that  opinion  will 
not  alwayi  bend  even  to  power, 
conceived  it  seems  that  the  sooner 
the  carcase  is  reduced  to  dost  the 
better,  and  therefore  praacribed  the 
tise  of  cof&ps,  as  calcnlated  to  pro- 

long 
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^ox!lg  the  state  of  patre&ctioa,  and 
ordered  lime  to  be  strewed  over  the 
corpse  to  accelerate  its  dissolotion. 
This  regulatioi)  gave,  as  may  be 
lupposed,  very  general  offence,  not 
Dulf  because  unusual  and  contrary 
to  the  natural  feelings,  xsr,  which  is 
tiearly  the  same  thing,  to  the  uni- 
yersal  practice  of  mankind,  bat 
t)ecause  very  opposite  in  appearance 
to  that  tenderness  and  respect  even 
lor  the  ruins  of  the  human  form, 
tPhich,  if  not  enforced  by  the  pre- 
cepts, has  at  all  tiroes  been  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Not 
perhaps  without  reason.  That  di- 
vine religion  is  ever  intent  on  the 
grand  objiect  of  raising,  aggrandiz- 
ing,and  perfecting  our  nature ;  while 
it  teaches  us  to  consider  ourselves 
as  destined  to  act  in  a  much  higher 
and  more  glorious  sphere  than  oar 
present  state;  it  naturally  prompts  us 
to  look  with  some  degree  of  venera- 
tion even  on  osr  bodies,  which, 
thoogh  doomed  to  death  and  putre- 
faction, shall  y6t  one  day  shake  o£P 
the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  though 
corruptible  put  on  incorruption,  and 
though  mortal  pxxX  on  immortality, 
ne  offensive  clause  was  therefore 
vtry  wisely  suppressed,  and  the  use- 
ful ^rtd  laudable  provisions  of  the 
decree  carried  very  generally  into 
etecution. 

'  ^  Some  regulation  of  the  same 
kind  was  I  think  made  in  France, 
but  not  so  extensive*  To  bury  in 
churches  was  prohibited,  but  vaults 
were  allowed,  provided  they  did 
not  open  into  the  church,  or  into 
any  cinrrcd  court  or  building.  This 
was  a  partial  remedy  to  the  evil, 
but  still  better  than  none,  and  it 
ejnnot  but  appear  surprising  that 
the  example  of  two  such  preponder- 
ant powers  as  France  and  Austria 
should  not  have  been  more  generally 
•imitated.     It  is  ttlll  more  astonish- 


ing that  in  a  conntiy  gofcroei  bj 
public  reason,  and  guided  by  public 
mterest  as  England  is,  (excepting  in 
a  few  instances  when  the  infloenoe 
of  the  court  or  the  spirit  of  psrty 
may  accidentally  bias  me  legidatoie) 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  pat 
an  end  to  a  practice  so  absurd  and 
prejudicial;  especially  as  this  prac- 
tice is  more  evidently  dangerous  in 
protestant  than  in  catholic  countries, 
as  in  the  former  churches  in  geoerd 
are  only  opened  for  a  few  boon  on 
one  day  in  the  week ;  while  in  the 
latter  they*  are  never  shut,  »)d  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being 
fumigated  with  incense  and  sprink- 
led with  holy  water.  It  cannot  bat 
appear  strange  that  a  people  so  doll 
and  unenlightened  as  tfie  Torks 
should  in  this  respect  shew  osodb 
sense  and  even  more  taste  than 
nations  in  every  other  respect  tbetr 
superiors.  Their  cemeteries  are  in 
general  out  of  the  precincts  of  their 
cities,  most  commonly  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  always  planted  widi 
cedars,  cypresses,  and  odoriferous 
shrulis,  whose  deep  verdure  and 
graceful  forms  bending  to  every 
breeze  give  a  mdancboly  beauty  to 
the  place,  and  excite  senrimcnt< 
ycxj  congenial  to  its  destination.  1 
have  seen  some  christian  oeoDeteriei 
(as  at  Brusselles  for  instance)  situtte 
and  laid  out  in  the  same  advanta- 
geous and  picturesque  manner,  with 
some  additional  precaotions  in  the 
division  so  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  heaping  bodies  on  esdi 
other,  or  crowding  them  indecentl/ 
together  in  a  small  space.  Bot 
even  this  arrangement  is  open  to 
imptovements,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  improvements  will  a« 
long  be  noade  by  the  wi^om  of  a 
British  legislature. 

•'  To  return  to  cm  sobjcct.  One 

rcooark  more  upon  the  NrapolHao 

•    ho^ltaH. 
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hi>6pitaU>  and  I  drop  the  subject. 
Wken  a  patient  has  recover^  his 
health  and  strength^  and  is  about  to 
retarn  to  his  usual  occupations^  he 
receives  fcom  the  establishment  a 
rana  of  money  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  time  and  labour 
unaroidable  during  his  illness;  a 
most  benevolent  custom,  and  highly 
worthy  of  imitation.  A  long  illness 
or  dangerous  accident  deprives  a  poor 
labourer  or  artizan  so  l«ng  of  his  or- 
dinary wages,  and  tbrowi>  him  so  far 
back  in  his  little  economy,  that  he 
cannot  without  great  difficulty  re- 
cover himself  and  regain  a  state  of 
comfort.  From  this  inconvenience 
the  small  sum  granted  by  the  chanty 
of  the  hospital  relieves  him^  and 
restores  him  to  his  trade  m  healthy 
strength,  and  spirits. 

"  The  Conservatorii  are  schooU 
opened  for  poor  children  of  both 
s^xes,  where  they  are  educated,  fed, 
and  taught  some  handicraft  or  other. 
Some  are  in  the  nature  of  working 
houses,  and  employ  a  prodigious 
noniber  of  indigent  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  separate  buildings,  while 
others  are  devoted  entirely  to  chil- 
dren educated  principally  for  music. 
These  latter  institutions  have  pro- 
duced some,  or  rather  most  of  the 
great  performers  and  masters  of  the 
art,  who  have  figured  in  the 
cburches  of  on  the  stages  of  the 
different  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Paesielli,  Caf- 
farelli,  and  Pergolese.  wore  formed 
in  these  seminaries.  And  indeed 
Naples  is  to  Italy,  what  Italy  is  to 
the  world  at  large,  the  great  school 
of  music,  where  that  fascinating  art  is 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour; 
an  ardour  oftentimes  carried  to  an 
extreme,  and  productive  of^conse- 
quenc^s  highly  mischievous  and  de- 
grading to  humanity.  It  is  true 
that  the  castration  of  boys  is  rigor- 


ously prohibited  by  the  laws  both  of 
church  and  state;  but  as  long  as - 
the  fashionable  clashes  in  London 
and  Paris  think  proper  to' encourage  ' 
atid  reward  by  enormous  wages 
such  performers,  so  lonj  venal  pa-» 
rents  in  Naples  will  find  means  to 
evade  the  laws,  and  still  continue  to 
sacrifice  their  unfortunate  children 
to  the  hopes  or  rather  the  certainty 
of  profit.  But  this  practice  is  on  tbo 
decline  even  here,  and  in  justice  to 
the  Neapolhans  I  must  observei^ 
that  if  we  may  bdieve  tliem^  the 
operation  allu^d  to  is  not  permit-, 
ted,  nor  indeed  ever  practised  in 
their  schools,  but  that  unhappy 
children  in;  that  condition,  when 
sent  from  other  places  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

"Of  the  numberless  confrater- 
nities I  shall  only  specify  soch  as 
have  some  unusual  and  y^rj  singular 
object:  such  is  that  whose  motto  is 
Succurre  Miseris,  the  members  of 
whicli  make  it  their  duty  to  visit 
condemned  criminals,  prepare  them 
for  death,  accompany  them  to  exe- 
cutiohy  and  give  them  a  decent 
burial.  They  carry  their  diarit!able 
attentions  still  farther,  and  provide 
for  the  widows  and  children  of 
these  unhappy  wretches.  This  so- 
ciety was  originally  composed  of 
sonie  of  the  first  nobility  of  jthe  city, 
but  the  tyrant  Philip,  influenced  it 
seems  by  motives  of  poliucai  sus-  * 
picion,  forbad  the  nobles  to  enter 
into  such  associations,  and  in  par- 
ticular confined:  the  one  we  are 
speaking  of  to  the  clergy. 

/'  The  congregation  De  S.  Ivone 
consists  of  lawyerd,  who  undertake 
to  plead .  the  causes  of  the  poor 
gratis,  and  furnish  all  the  expences 
necessary  to  carry  their  suits  thfough 
the.  courts  with  effect..  To  be 
entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support 
of  this  associatton^no  recommenda- 
tion 
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ttoa or tntroduction is  required;  the 
person  applying  bis  only  to  prove 
ois  poTcrty,  md  gi?e  in  a  full  and 
ftir  statement  of  his  case. 

''  CoDgra^one  della  Crose» 
composed  pnndpally  of  nobility  to 
fdieve  the  poor,  and  imprisoned^ 
fliid  particularly  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  such  distres8«id  and  forsaken  per- 
gons  when  dead. 

"  The  congregation  Delia  Sta. 
TVinita  dei  Pellegrini  Is  destined,  as 
iti  name  imports,  more  particularly 
lor  the  relief  of  strangers,  and  is 
composed  of  persons  of  all  classes, 
who  meet  in  its  assemblies  and  ful- 
fil its  duties  without  distinction.  It 
is  governed  by  live  persons,  one  of 
whom  presides,  and  is  generally  a 
prelate  or  high  officer  of  state;  the 
others  are,  a  nobleman,  a  citizen,  a 
lawyer,  and  an  artisan.  All  the 
members  attend  the  hospital  in  ro- 
tation, each  for '  a  week,  during 
which  they  receive  strangers,  wash 
their  feet,  attend  them  at  table,  and 
serve  them  with  the  humility,  and 
with  more  than  the  assiduity  of 
menials. 

*'  The  pongregation  of  nobles  for 
the  relief  of  the  bashful  poor.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  dis- 
cover and  relieve  such  industrious 
persons  as  are  reduced  to  poverty  by 
misfortune,  and  have  too  much 
•pirit,  or  too  much  modesty,  to 
tolicit  public  assistance.  The  roern* 
bers  of  this  association,  it  is  said, 
discharge  Its  benevolent  duties  with 
a  seal,  a  sagacity,  and,  what  is  still 
more  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
lAent  of  their  object,  with  a  delicac7 
and  kindness  truly  admirable.  All 
these  confraternities  have  halls^ 
churches,  and  hospitals,  more  or 
less  grand  and  extensive  as  their 
object  may  require^  or  their  means 
allow.  I  need  not  enlarge  further 
upon  U^is  subject,  as  the  insututiona 


alread?  mentioned  are  toffideni  tia 
give  tne  readers  an  idea  of  these 
confrateinities,  and  to  shew  at  the 
same  time  the  extent  and  activity  of . 
Neapoiitan  benevolence.  Much 
has  been  said,  and,  though  exagge- 
rations are  not  uocoimnon  on  imis 
subject,  much  more  may  be  said 
against  the  voluptuousness  and  de- 
bauchery of  tht  inhabitants  of  this 
city;  yet  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  confessed,  that  in  thetirstaod 
most  useful  of  virtues,  the  grand 
characteristic  quality  of  the  christian, 
charity,  she  surpasses  many,  aiul 
yields  to  no  city  in  the  universe. 

'^  Of  the  royal  palaces,  and  iboso 
of  the  nobility,  the  same  may  be 
said  asof  tbe  churches;  that  the  style 
of  archilecture  is  not  pore,  nor  of 
course  majestic 3  that  they  are  in 
general  top  much  ernrnmbered  with 
ornaments,  though  in  many,  tbe 
apartments  are  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  ornamented  with  many  fine 
paintings.  In  the  garden  of  one, 
the  Palazzo  Rerrio,  is  a  groupe  re- 
presenting Venus  and  Adonis  by 
Canova,  of  exquisite  workmanshijr , 
and  beauty. '  The  collection  of  pic-  ^ 
tiires  formerly  at  the  Capo  di  Monte 
had  been  removed  on  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  not  replaced. 
This  edifice  is  a  royal  palace  of  great 
extent,  and  in  a  delightful  situation, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town, 
and  the  bay  with  all  its  islands  and 
surrounding  scenery.  It  was  never 
finished^  and  is  not  inhabited.  Its 
vast  apart inents  were  emplpyed  as 
picture  galleries,  and  the  collectioa 
is  numerous  and  rich  in  master- 
pieces. But  as  the  access  to  this 
palace  is  inconvenient  on  account 
pf  its  elevation,  it  is  the  intention  of 
government  to  transport  the  whole 
to  the  Siudii  or  University,  a  very 
spacious  edifice,  where  is  abea^  a 
noble  collection  of  statues*  Amoof 
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ifceta  tbe  celebrated  Hercules  bj 
Gideon,  is  •  the  most  remarkable. 
All  these  statues  and  monumeuts 
ooce  adorned  the  Faruesian  palace 
ia  Rome,  and  were  transported 
thence  by  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
succeeded  to  tbe  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Farnesian  family.  The  library 
<^  the  Studii  contains  more  than 
fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  some 
Talnable  manuscripts.  Neither  this 
library^  nor  the  collection  of  statues 
saffextsd  much  from  the  rapacity  of 
tbe  French  during  their  late  inva- 
tfon.  This  establishment  is  planned 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  intended  ta con- 
tain all  the  royal  museums  and 
libraries,  and  to  comprise  all  the 
instruments  and  apparatus  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  fact,  Naples  is 
ycry  well  supplied  with  all  the 
means  of  instruction  as  far  as  de- 
pends upon  public  establishments. 
It  has  four  public  libraries,  the 
University  which  I  have  just  n^en- 
tioned,  and  six  colleges,  besides 
schools  and  conservatorii  beyond 
number.  Tbe  advantages  arising 
fi'om  so  many  literary  establishments 
are  accordingly  very  perceptible,  and 
the  number  of  learned  men  pro- 
duced by  Naples  is  equal  perhaps  to 
that  of 'any  city  of  tbe  same  popu- 
lation. Some  Neapolitan  authors 
carry  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to 
place  the  number  and  merit  of  their 
writers  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
Parid,  and  from  the  list  of  piiblica- 
tioQS, which  they  produce,  an  im- 
partial man  would  find  it  difiicult  to 
decide  against  them.  Their  Parisian 
rivals  object,  that  even  the  nameq  of 
tbeitanthdrs,  not  to  say  their  works, 
have  scarcely  parsed  the  Alps,  and 
are  not  known  t)eyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  academicians  even  in  Italy, 
while  the  names  of  Voltaite,  Mar- 
montel,  &c.  are  celebrated  in  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  their  works 
pefiried  in  every  circle.    To  this 


observation  the  Neapolitans  reply^ 
that  the  superion*  fame  of  French, 
authors  is  owing  .to  the  prevaltoce 
of  the  French  lang,uage,  and  that 
that  prevalence  li^' certainly  not  to 
be  ascribed  cither  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  or  to  the  superior  excellenc* 
of  its  literature,  but  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  French  power.    Thus, 
say  they,  French  dress'  has  been 
geneittUy  adopted   at   courts,  and 
was  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  century  the  dress  of  Europe, 
but  nobody  .surely  can  be  so  absurd 
as  to  pretend  that  it  owed  it  univer- 
sality either  to  its  gracefulness  or  its, 
convenience.    The  literature  there<^ 
fore,  like  the  fashions  of  France, 
was  recommended  first  by  power  and 
afterwards  by  custom;   and  when, 
we  add  to  the  merits  of  the  former 
a  great  deal  of  intrigue,  of  trick, 
and  of  noise,  we  shall  discover  the. 
real  causes  of  its  ill-acquired  supe- 
riority.   In   truth.    Frenchmen  of 
every  description  are  never  wanting 
in  tbe  praises  of  every  thing  Frenchi^ 
and  whatever  their  differences  m 
other  respects  may  be,  all  agree  in 
asserting  their  national  pretensions 
to  universal  superiority.  The  Italians 
are  more  modest,  because  they  have  ' 
more  solidity}  they  write  to  please 
their  own  taste  and  that  of  those, 
who  choose  to  read  them ;  they  em- 
ploy no  journals  to  pufF  off  their 
ccmpositions,  send  no  emissaries  io 
spread  their  fame  over  distant  conn:* 
tries,  and  pay  no  agents  in  foreign 
courts.    They  leave  their  language 
and  their  works  to  their  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  rest  their  claim  t» 
glory  on  the  undisputed  excellence 
of  their  predecessors.    As  for  the 
present  reputation  of  French  litera. 
ture,  our  Neapolitans  consider  it  as 
the  fashion  of  the  di^y,  the  delirium 
of  the  times,  and  doubt  not,  that  it 
will  ere  long  subside  in  contempt 
and  indifference.     Such  indeed  has 
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been  the  fate  of  ^at  abjurd  fond- 
ness for  French  dress  which  di^ 
graced  oar  apcestors;  and  as  we 
now  smile  at  their  want  of  taste  in 
gitiag  Che  preference  to  garments  so 
stiff,  graceless,  and  unnatural;  so 
our  descendants  may  possibly  con- 
template with  eqnal  ridicule  and 
surprise,  the  preposterous  partiality 
which  the  present  day  has  shewn  to 
the  frippery  and  tinsel  of  French  Kte- 
rature.  In  justice  to  the  Neapolitans 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  tlie 
.progress  of  French  literature  has 
been  considerably  advanced  by 
the.  spirit    and    intrigues   of    the 

Ehilosophic  party.  The  French 
mguage  was  the  medium  by  which 
they  were  to  disseminate  their 
opinions ;  no  cxpence  therefore  was 
^ared,  no  exertion  wanting  to  ex* 
tend  its  use  and  influence.  Teachers 
were  hired  and  sent  to  the  most 
distant  towns,  to  dissem'mate  its 
principles  and  facilitate  its  acquisi- 
^on.  Attempts  were  made  to  un- 
<lermine,  at  least  secretly  to  lessen 
the  respect  paid  to  the  ancient  lan- 

.guages,  particularly  Latin;  and  the 
Game  idiom  with  its  lumber  of 
auxiliaries.  Its  nasal  dissonance,  and 
truncated  syllables  was  compareil, 
nay  almost  preferred,  to  the  simpli- 
city, harmony,  and  fulness  of  that 
divine  dialect.  But  independent  of 
language,  the  Neapolitans  certainly 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of 
science  and  of  ancient  literature, 
piirticularly  Greek,  a  language  much 
neglected  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
most  continental  universities. 

♦  *'  But  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  claims  of  our  Neapo- 
litan literati  to  precedence  on  this 
occasion,  we   must   acknowledge. 


that  there  exbt  in  Hits  capital  a  ^ 
mass  of  information,  a  great  actiTitj 
of  mind,  and  a  wonderitei  aptilode, 
fostered  by  the  serenity  of  the 
climate,  toexcellence  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  compention. 

"  Few  cities  stand  in  less  need  of 
architectural  magnificence  or  in- 
ternal attractions  than  NapleS|  had 
it  even  fewer  artificial  recommerda- 
tions,  it  would  still  be  a  most  4e- 
strable  residence.  So  beautifiif  » 
its  neighbourhood!  so  deltcbns. its 
climate  I  Before  it  spreads  the  sea 
with  its  bays,  promonrories,  and 
islands  $  behind  it  rise  mountains 
and  rocks  in  every  fantastic  fofkn, 
and  always  clothed  with  verdore; 
on  each  side  swell  hills  and  hillocks 
covered  with  groves,  and  gardens, 
and  orchards  blooming  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  Every  morning  a  gale 
springing  from  the  sea  brings  vigour 
and  coolness  with  it,  and  tempers 
the  greatest  heats  of  sunmier  with 
its  flreshness.  Every  evening  a  breeze 
blowing  from  the  hills  aiKl  sweep- 
ing all  the  perfnmes  of  the  country 
before  it,  fills  the  nightly  atmosphere 
with  fragrance. 

''  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  to  such  a  country  and  s^ch  a 
climate  the  appellation  of  Fdix 
should  have  been  so  often  givoi; 
that  its  sweets  should  be  supposed 
to  have  enervated  an  army  pf  bar- 
barian^;  that  the  Romans  covered 
its  coasts  with  th^ir  villas,  and  that 
so  many  poets  should'  have  made 
the  delicious  Parthenope  their  theme 
and  their  retreat. 

**  J^QC  mollfturbi  ritat  atque  botpicifliMis 
Otia>  et  ejcemptum  cons^carioribiisjmim  • 
Sirenam  deditttna,9Uttmjttmemonbi)enoaMii 
Pardieaops  •  .  .  SiL  IteL  lA,  xiu 
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{In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Penn  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  to  PetinsyUraDia.} 


^'  Mr  KIND  Fkibvds, 

'^^  npHE  kiodoess  of  yours  by  the 
X  ship  Thomas  and  Ann  doth 
nsoch  oblige  roej  for  by  it  I  per- 
ceiv^e  the  interest  yoa  take  in  my 
health  and  reputation,  and  in  the 
prosperous  begin uiog  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
think  may  much  depend  upon  them. 
In  return  of  which  I  have  sent  you 
a  long  letter,  and  yet  containing  as 
brief  an  account  of  myself  and  the 
affairs  of  this  province  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make. 

'^  In  the  Arst  place,  I  take  notice 
of  the  news  you  sent  me,  whereby 
I  find  some  persons  have  had  so 
little  wit,  and  so  much  malice^  as  to 
report  my  death ;  and,  to  mend  the 
matter,  dead  a  Jesuit  too.  One 
might  have  reasonably  hoped  that 
this  distance,  like  death,  would  have 
been  a  protection  against  spite  and 
envy;  and  indeed  absence,  being  a 
kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure 
the  name  of  the  absent  as  of  the 
dead,  because  tliey  are  equally 
unable  as  such  to  defend  Uiem- 
selvcs:  but  they  who  intend  mis* 
itbief  do  not  use  to  follow  good 
rules  to  effect  it.  However,  to  the 
great  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  in- 
ventors, I. am  still  alive  and  no 
jesnit;  and,  I  tliank  God,  very  well. 
And  without  injustice  to  the  authors 
of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer,  that 
they -who  wilfully  and  falsely  report, 
would  have  been  glad  it  had  been 
so.  But  I  perceive  many  frivolous 
jind  idle  stories  have  been  invrnied* 
tfince  my  departure  from  £ng!and, 
1^13, 


which  perhaps  at  this  time  are  no 
more  alive  tban  I  am  dead. 

''But  if  I  have  been  unkindly 
used  by  some  I  lefl  behind  me,  I 
found  love  and  respect  enough 
where  I  came  3  an  oniversal  kind 
welcome^  every  sort  in  their  way. 
For,  liere  are  some  of  several  nation^ 
as  well  as  divers  judgments:  nor 
were  the  natives  wanting  in  this; 
for  their  kings,  queens,  and  great 
men^  both  visited  and  presentc4 
me,  to  whom  I  made  suitable  re^ 
turns, 

"  For  the  province,  the  general 
condition  of  it  take  as  folio weth : 

"  1 .  The  country  itself,  its  soli, 
air,  water«  seasons,  and  produce* 
both  natural  and  artificial,  are  not 
to  be  desjpised.  The  land  contain^ 
eth  divers  sort  of  earthy  as  sand, 
yellow  and  black,  poor  and  rich  s 
aiso  gravel,  both  loamy  and  dusty; 
and  in  some  places  a  fast  &t  earth, 
like  that  of  our  best  'vales  in  Eng- 
land* especially  by  inland  brooKS 
and  rivers;  God  in  his  wisdom  hav* 
ing  ordered  it  so;  that  the  advan- 
tpges  of  the  country  are  divided » 
I  he  back  lands  being  generally 
three  to  one  richer  than  those  that 
lie  by  navigable  rivers.  We  hav« 
it»uch  of  another  soil,  and  that  is  a 
black  hazel  mould  upon  a  stony  9^ 
rocky  bottom. 

*'  2.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear, 
and  the  heavens  sccene,  like  th» 
south  parts  of  France,  rarely  over* 
cast;  isnd  as  the  woods  come  bjr 
numbers  of  people  to  be  mp];^ 
cleared,  that  itself  will  refine. 

*'  3.  The  waters  are  g/BoeraSly 
iV  good  I 
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good;  for  the  rivers  aod  brooks 
have  mostly  gravel  and  stony  bot- 
toms^ and  in  nutnber  hardly  ere-  ' 
dible.  We  have  also  mineral  waters,  * 
which  operate  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  Barnet  and  North 
Hall^  oot  two  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  4.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
having  by  God's  goodness  now  tived 
0¥er  the  coldest  and  hottest  that  the 
oldest  liver  in  the  province  can  r^- 
Baember,  I  can  say  something  to  aa 
English  understanding. 

"  First  of  the  fall,  for  then  I 
came  in.  I  found  it  from  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  as  we  have 
it  usually  in  England  in  September, 
or  rather  like  an  English  mild  spring. 
From  December  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month  called  March  we  had 
sharp  frosty  weather;  not  fool, 
thick,  black  weather,  as  our  north- 
east winds  bring  with  them  in 
England)  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  in 
the  sumimer,  and  the  air  diy,  cold, 
piercing  and  hungry;  yet  I  remem- 
ber not  that  I  wore  more  clothes 
than  in  England.  The  reason  of 
this  cold  is  given  from  the  great 
lakes,  which  are  fed  by  the  foun- 
tains of  Canada.  The  winter  before 
was  as  mild,  scarce  any  ice  at  all, 
while  this  for  a  few  days  froze  up 
our  great  river,  Delaware.  From 
that  month  to  the  month  called 
June  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring  j 
no  gusts,  but  gentle  showers  and  a 
fine  sky.  Yet  this  I  observe,  that 
the  winds  here,  as  there,  are  more 
inconstant,  spiing  and  fall,  upon 
that  turn  of  nature,  than  in  summer 
or  winter.  From  thence  to  this 
present  month,  A^igust,  which  end- 
eth  the  summer^  commonly  speak- 
ing; we  have  had  exiraordijiaiy  heats, 
yet  mitigated  sometimes  by  cool 
breezes.  ^  The  wind  that  ruleth  the 
summer 'season  is  the  60uth-west| 


but  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  it  is 
''rare  to  want  the  north-western 
seven  days  together.  And  whst- 
ever  nmts,'  fogs,  ortaponn  fool  tiif 
heavens  by  easterly  or  southerly 
winds,  in  two  hours  time  are  blown 
away;  the  one  is  followed  bytlK 
oth^r;  a  reniedy  that  seems  to  bare 
a  peculiar  providence  in  it  to  the  in- 
habitants, the  muUttode  of  trees  ^et 
standing  being  liable  to  retain  mists 
and  vapours,  and  yet  not  one  qoarter 
so  thick  as  I  expected. 

"  5.  The  uatural  produce  of  tbe 
country,  of  vegetables,  is  trees, 
fruits,  plants,  flowers*.  The  trees  of 
most  note  are  the  black  walirot, 
cedar,  cypress,  cbesnut,  poplar, 
gum -wood,  hickory,  sassafras,  asb, 
beech,  and  oak  of  divers  sorts,  as 
red,  white,  and  black;  Spnoish 
chesnilt,  and  swamp,  tbe  nw^t 
durable  of  all;  of  all  which  diereis 
plenty  for  the  use  of  man. 

'«  The  fruits  I  find  in  tbe  woods 
are  the  white  and  black  mulberry, 
chesnut,  walnut,  plums,  strawberries, 
cranberries,  hurtlet>erries,aDd  grapes 
of  divers  sorts.  The  great  red  grnpe, 
now  ripe,  called  by  ignorance  tbe 
fox  grape,  because  of  the  relish  it 
hath  with  unskilful  palates,  is  initdf 
an  extraordinary  grape ;  and  by  art, 
doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an 
excellent  wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  yet 
little  inferior  to  the  Frontiniac,  as  it 
is  not  unlike  it  in  taste,  rutidinessset 
aside;  which,  in  such  things,  as 
well  as  mankind,  differs,  the  case 
much.  There  is  a  white  kiodof  mus- 
cadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  lrt:c 
tbe  cluster  grape  of  England,  not 
yet  fo  ripe  as  the  <ither,---but,  they 
tell  me,  when  ripe,  sweeter,  and 
that  they  only  wa»t  skiffiiJ  rinrtWS 
to  make  good  use  of  them.  I  in- 
tend to  venture  on  it  with  voj 
Frenchman  this  season,  who  show 
some  knowledge  in  those  things. 
Here  arc  a!so  peaches  very  good, 

aad 
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•ad IP  great  qaaptitieB»  not  an  lodum 
^iantatioD  withoat  them.'*— but 
viicther  oatimlly  hera  at  first  I 
kaew  not.  However,  ooa  mejr 
faave  tfaam  by  biuhets  for  little. 
Tbey  make  a  pleasant  drink,  aad  1 
ihiok  not  iDferior  to  aoy  peach  700 
iiav:e  in  England,  except  tfaa  traa 
Newington.  It  is  disputable  with 
ma,  whether  It  be  best  to  fall  to 
fining  the  fraits  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  grape,  by  the  care  and 
akill  of  art,  or  seodfor  foreign  steins, 
and  sets  already  good  and  approved. 
It  aeems  most  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  not  only  a  thing  groweth  best 
where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will 
bardiy  be  equalled  by  another  species 
of  the  same  kind,  that  doth  not 
naturally  grow  there.  But  to  solve 
the  doubt,  I  intend,  if  God  give  me 
life,  to  try  both,  and  h<^  the  con^ 
aequenoe  will  be  as  -good  wine  as 
any  European  countries  of  the  same 
latitude  do  yield. 

**  6.  Th^  artificial  produce  of  the 
country  ia  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
peas,  beans,  §qua8hes,  pumkins» 
water-melons,  musk-»roelons,  and  all 
lierbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in 
England  usoally  bring  forth. 

"  7*  Of  living  creatures,  fisb^ 
foytlt  and  the  beuts  of  the  wood, 
here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food 
and  profit,  and  some  iov  profit  ooly^ 
fi>r  fixxi  as  well  as  profit  the  elk,  as 
big  as  a  small  oxi  deer,  bigger  than 
oars^  beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits, 
squirrels;  and  some  eat  young  bear 
and  commend,  it.  Of  fowl  of  the 
land  there  is  the  turkey  (forty  nnd 
fifty  pounds  weight)  which  is  very 
gre;lt,  pheiisants,  heath-birds,  pi- 
geoaa,  and  pargidgcs  in  aboncbnce. 
Of  the  water,  the  swan^  goose  white 
find  grayf  brands,  docka^teal,  also 
the  sotpa  and  cnrloe,  and  that  in 
great  numbers  $  but  the  dock  ^nd 
teal  exceij  aer  ao  good,  have  I  ever 


..aatan  m  other  oonatries.  Oi  fiAi 
there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring,  rock^ 
shad,  cats-bead^  sheeps«head,  eel, 
smelt,  pcarch,  roach ;  and  ia  inland 
rivers  trout,  some  aay  salmon,  above 
the  iaUs.  Of  sbdU  fish,  we  have 
testers,  crabs,  cockles,  concha,  and 
mosdesi  some  oysters  six  inches 
long,  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as  bif 
as  the  stewing  oysters^  they  make 
a  rich  broth.  The  creatures  for 
profit  only,  by  skin  or  fur,  and 
which  are  natural  to  these  pans,  are 
the  wild  cat,  panther,  otter>  wolf, 
fox,  fisher,  minx,  musk-rat ;  and  of 
the  water,  the  whale  fiar  (»1,  of  whk:h 
we  have  good  storej  and  two  com- 
panies of  whalers,  whose  boats  mt 
built,  will  soon  begin  their  work; 
which  hath  the  appearance  of  con- 
siderate improvement :  to  say  no- 
thing of  our  reasonable  hopes  cf 
good  cod  in  the  bay. 
•  •*  8.  We  have  no  want  of  horses, 
and  some  are  very  good,  and  shapely 
enough.  Two  ships  have  been 
fireigfated  to  barbadoes,  with  horses 
and  pipe  staves,  since  my  coming 
ia.  Here  is.  also  plenty  of  cow- 
cattle  and  some  sheep.  The  people 
plough  mostly  with  oxen« 

*'  9.  There  are  divers  ^nta^ 
which  not  only  the  Indians  tell  us,, 
but  we  have  had  occasioki  to  proves 
by  swellings,  burnings,  and  cnts, 
that  they  are  of  great  virtue,  su<ik 
denly  curing  the  patient)  and  foe 
^noell,  I  have  observed  several,  espe- 
cially one,  the  wild  myrtle;  the 
other  I-  know  not  wliat  to  call,  but 
they  are  moit  fragrsnt. 

*'  10..  The  woods  are  adorned 
with- lovely  fiowefs  for  colour,  great- 
ness, figure,  and  variety.  I  have 
seen  the  gardens  of  London  best 
stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty,  hot 
think  they  may  be  improved  by  our 
woods.  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a  per« 
son  of  quality  this  ^year  Ibr  a  triaf. 

N2  Thus 
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TKuf  mudi  <qC  tbe country:,  oac^ 
n£  Cbe  oativBt,  or  aborigioea. 

«MI.  Tbe  nttiires  i  shill  ooa- 
sider  hi  their  penoos,  language* 
mj»iiew»  aeligioa,  and  govermneDr, 
wtch  my  aeaae  of  tlieir  orfginaL 
For  tbdr  peraou  ibej  are  geaerally 
tan»  fltraigfat,  wdl  Iwik,  and  of  sia- 
galariproportion;  they  tread  strong 
anddever,  aod  ooottly  walk  with  a 
1q^  chin.  Of  odropleaioti  black, 
In*  by  design,  as  the  gtpiies  in 
Engiaod.  lliey  grease  diecnselves 
with  bears  fiit  clarified;  andoatng 
BO  defenoe  agaiast  sun  and  weather, 
their  iktos  most  needs  be  swarthy^ 
Their  eye  is  liuie  aod  black,  not 
unlike  a  itraight-leaked  Jew.  The 
thick  Up  and^  flat  nose,  lo  frequent 
wilb  the  £ait  (odians  and  blacks, 
aiie  not  oommott  to  them;  for  I  inve 
aeen  as  comely  fian)peaa*like  faces 
among  them,  of  both  sexes,  as  on 
TOOT  side  the  sea;  and  truly  aa 
Italian  compleaion  hath  not  mi|ch 
mom  of  tbe  white ;  and  tbe  noses  of 
aewersl  of  them  hate  as  much  of  the 
Bonian. 

«'  12«  Ilieir  language  isiofky,  >-et 
narrow;  but,  like  the  Hebrew  in 
aigoi^cation^  fuU.  Like  short-hand 
in  waiting,  one  word  serveth  in  the 
place  of  three,  and  tbe  rest  arc  sup- 
plied by  tbe  cmdrrstandtng  of  tbe 
jbeafer;  imperfect  in  their  ^ises, 
wanting  in  their  moods,  participles, 
ndverbs,  cenjunctions,  interjections, 
i  liave  made  it  my  business,  to  un- 
derstand i(»  that  I  might  not  want 
nn  ioterpfeteron  anyoooasion;  and 
I  must  say  that  I  ki^w  not  a  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Europe,  that  hath 
Hi€^%  of  more  sweetneas  or  gneat- 
oess,  in  accent  and  emphaau,  .than 
theirs:  ibx  instance,  Octooockou, 
Ranoocas,  Orioton,  Sbak,  Marian, 
Poquesien,  all  which  ace  names  of 
places  and  bave  g^ndeur  in  them. 
Qi  words  of  sweetness^  anna  a 


mother,  issinios  a  brother,  i 
friend,  utqueoret  very  good,  pans 
brvad,  metsa  eat,  matta  noj  batta 
to  have,  payo  to  come;  Sepasaea» 
Passijon,  the  names  of  places;  Ta* 
mane,  Secane,  Menanse,  Secatattus, 
are  ibe  names  of  peraons.  If  onn 
ask  them  iar  any  thing  they  bavn 
not,  they  wiii  mnawer  Matta  ns 
hatta,  which  to  transbte  is  *  Not  I 
have,'  instead  of  '  i  have  not.' 

•^  13.  Of  tbeir  customs  and  nun- 
nen  there  is  much  to  be  said.  £ 
will  begin  with  children*  So  soon 
as  they  are  bom  tliay  wash  them  in 
water,  aud  while  very  vouag,  and 
in  cold  weather  to  <»oosc^  thef 
plunge  them  in  tbe  riven  to  harden 
and  embolden  them.  Having!^ 
them  in  a  cfputf  tbey  by  them  on  a 
fitraight  thin  board  a  little  more 
than  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  tbe 
child,  and  swaddle  it  fint  upon  the 
board  to  it  straight ;  wberefore  ail 
Indians  have  flat  treads;  and  thus 
they  carry  I  hem  at  their  backs,  llie 
children  h  ill  go  very  yoat^,  at  nine 
months  comuKiiily.  They  wear  only 
a  small  dout  ro«»nd  their  waiit  titf 
thsf  are  big.  if  boys,  tii^  gn  a* 
fishing  till  ripeibr  the  wonds,  wbkh 
ii  about  fiitceo.  Then  they  bunt ; 
and  having  given  some  proc£»  of 
their  manhood  by  a  good  return  of 
skins,  they  may  marry :  eke  it  is  a 
shame  to  think  of  a  wife.  The  girls 
stay  with  their  biotberst  aod  bdp  to 
faoe  tbe  grouody  plant  corn,  and 
cany  burthens;  and  tbey  do  well 
Ko  use  them  to  that^  while  young, 
which  they  must  do  when  they  are 
old;  for  the  wives  are  tbe  true  ser* 
vams  of  the  huibaodii:'  otberwisa 
the  men  ace  very  a^e^ciooate  te 
them. 

<'  Id.  When  the  yoniig  women 
ace  fit  for  marriage,  lAcf  wear  aoam- 
thing  upon  their  heads  ft^  an  ad- 
vertiseoMfltt^.  but  ao  ns  Ihoir  Aoet 
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mt  hardly  to  be  seen  bat  wbes  ()icj 
please.  The  age  tbej  marry  at,  if 
wooien^  is  aboot  tbirteeo  a(Kl  lbiir« 
teen  I  if  men»  sereoteen  and  cigh* 
teen.    They  are  rarely  older. 

'^  15.  Tbeir  booses  are  mats  or 
barks  of  trees,  set  on  poles  io  the 
fasbioo  of  an  English  barn,  but  out 
of  the  power  of  the  winds,  for  they 
ane  hardly  higher  than  a  man.  They 
lie  on  reeds  or  grass.  In  travel  they 
lodge  in  the  woods  aboot  a  great 
fire,  with  the  mantle  of  dnfiils  they 
wear  by  day  wrapt  aboot  them, 
and  a  few  boaghs  stuck  round 
|hem. 

^  "  j6.  Their  diet  is  nniize  or  In* 
dian  com  divers  wajs  prepared, 
sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  besten  and  boiled  with 
water,  which  they  call  heroine. 
They  also  make  cakes  not  unplea- 
sant to  eat  They  have  likewise 
several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease  that 
are  good  nourishment;  and  (he 
woods  and  rivers  are  their  larder. 

''.17.  if  an  European  comes  to 
see  them,  or  calls  for  lodgini^  at 
their  hoose  or  wig«wam,  they  give 
him  the  best  place  and  first  cut.  if 
thev  come  to  visit  us,  they  salute  us 
with  an  Itab,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  f  Good  be  to  you!*  and  set 
them  down,  which  is  mostly  on  the 
ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their 
legs  upright:  it  may  be  they  speak 
not  a  word,  but  observe  all  passages. 
If  you  give  them  any  thing  to  eat 
or  drink,  well,  for  they  will  not  ask; 
and  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be 
with  kindness,  they  are  we^l  pleased : 
else  they  go  away,  sullen,  but  say 
nothing.     . 

"  18.  They  are  great  concealers 
of  their  own  resentments,  brought 
to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  revenge  ibat 
hith  been  practiced  among  them. 
in  eithar  of  these  they  are  not  ex« 
\ceeded  by  the  Italians.    A  tragical 


instanca^lell  ojul  ^iace  I  came  into 
the  country*  A  king>  daughter, 
thinking  herself  slighted  by  her  t^us- 
band  in  suifcr log  another  woman  to 
lie  down  between  them,  rose  np» 
went  out^  plucked  a  root  out  of  the 
ground,  and  ate  it^  upon  which  she 
imnoediately  diedj  and  for  which 
last  week  he  made  an  of&ring  to 
her  kindred  for  atonement  and 
liberty  of  niarriage,  ai|  two  othera 
dkl  to  the  kindled  of  their  wives, 
who  died  a  natural  death :  fpr^  till 
widowers  have  done  so,  they  most 
not  marry  again.  Some  of  the 
young  women  are  said^to  take  undue 
liberty  before  marriage  for  a  por* 
tion;  but,  when  married  «•,  chaste; 
When  with  child  they  know  their, 
husbands  no  more  till  delivered*  ^nd 
during  their  month  they  touch  no 
meat  they  eat  but  with  a  stick,,  lest 
they  should 'defile  it;  nor  do  theil' 
husbands  frequent  them  tiU  that  . 
tinie  t>e  expired. 

*'  19.  But  in  liberality  they  excel. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend. 
Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other 
thing,  it  may  pass  twrnty  hands  be- 
fore it  slicks:  light  of  heart,  stiong 
affections,  but  soon  spent:  the  most 
merry  creattuea  that  live^  they  fieast 
and  dance  perpetually;  they  never 
have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth 
circnlateth  like  the  bipod.  All  parts 
partake;  and  though  none  shall 
want  what  another  hath,  yet  eiuict 
observers  of  property.  Some  kings 
have  sold,  others  presented  me  with . 
several  parcels  of  land.  The  pay 
or  presents  I  made  them  were  not 
hoarded  by  the  particular  owners; 
but  the  neighbouUng  kingi  and 
their  clans  being  present  when  the 
goods,  were  brought  out,  the  parties 
chiejBy  concerned  consulted  what, 
and  to  whom,  they  should  give 
them.  To  every  king  then,  by  the 
hands  of  a  person  for  that  work  ap-* 
pointeda 
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pointed;  k  a  proportion  sent,  tfo 
sorted  and^  folded,  and  with  that 
gniyity  which  is  admirable/  Then 
that  ktngf  ftObdivideth  it  in  like  man- 
ner  among  hts  dependents,  they ' 
hardly  leaving  tbemselTca  an  equal 
share  with  one  of  their  subjects: 
and  be  it  on  soch  occasions  as  festi- 
vals, or  at  their  comhion  meals,  the 
k4^g8  distribute,  and  to  tliemselves 
last.  They  care  for  little,  because 
they  wtint  but  little;  and  the  reason 
i9,  a  little  contents  them.  In  this 
they  are  sufficiently  rerenged  on  us. 
If  th<^y  are  ignorant  of  our  pleasures, 
they  are  alsofrce*  from  our  pains.  They 
are>  not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lad- 
ing aod'exchairge,  nor  perplexed 
"wiih  chancery  suits  and  exchequer 
reckonings  We  sweat  and- tail  to 
Ifre.  Their  pleasure  feedjr  them  5  I 
mean  their  hdnting,  fishing,  and 
fowling,  and  this  table  is  spread 
every  where.  ITtey  eat  t^'ice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening.  Their 
seats  and  table  are  the  ground. 
Since  the  Europeans  came  into 
these  parts,  they  are  grown  great 
lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  espe- 
cially; and  for  it  exchange  the 
richest  of  their  skins  and  furs.  If 
they  are  treated  with  liquor,  they 
are  restless  till  they  have  enotigh  to 
s|eep.  That  is  their  cry,  *  Sorfie 
more,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep ;'  but 
when  drui^k,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world. 

^'  20.  In  Rickness  im^atirnf  to  be 
cured;  and  for  it  give  ftny  thing, 
especially  for  their  children,  lo 
whom  they  ar*  extremely  natural. 
TheydHnk  at*  those  times  a  teran 
or  decoction  of  some  roots  in  spring 
wafer;  and  ifthey  eat  any  flesh,  it 
must  be  of  the  female  of  any  crea- 
ture. •  Jf  they  die,  ihey  bttry  them 
with  their  apparel,  be  they  man  or 
woman,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  fling 
iK  sonacthing  precibns  with  them^ 


as  a  tolcen,  bf  (hefr  fbve:  f^Af- 
mourning  is  blacking  of  their  Aces, 
whfch  they  oonttntie  for  a*  year. 
They  are  ehoke  of  the  gt  area  of  the 
dead  \  fot  kfst  they  8)K>old  be  lost 
by  time',  and  Ml  to  comtnon  use, 
they  pick  off  the  grass  that  grows- 
upon  the;n,  and  heap  np  tlie  follen 
earth  with  great  eare  and  cxaet- 
"  ness. 

21."  These  poor  people  are  imder 
a  dark  night  in  things  relating  to  re* 
ligion,  to  be  sore  the  tradition  of  ttr 
yet  they  believe  a  Gbd  and  immor- 
tsdfty.  without  the  help  of  raetftptay- 
sics :  for  they  say  there  is  a  grort 
kin^,  who  made  them,  who  dwells 
in  a  glorious  country  to  the  south- 
ward of  them;  and  that  the  souls- 
of  the  good  shall  go  thither,  where 
they  shall  live  again.  Their  worship 
consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifloe  au^ 
canrico.     Their   sacrifice    is   their 
first  fVuits.    The  first  and  fottest 
buck   they  kHl  goeth  fo  the  fire, 
where    he    is  all    burnt,  with   r 
mournful  ditty  of  him  who  per- 
forms h    the  ceremony,  but  ^ib 
such  marvellous  fervency  and  hrixnsr 
of  body  f hat  he  will  eveir  sweat  ia 
a  foam.    The  other  part  is  thek 
canttco,  performed  by  round  dances, 
sometimes  words,  their  shoots;  two 
being  in  the  middle  who  begin,  and 
by  singing  and   dmmming  on  » 
board*  direct    the    chorus.     IMr 
postures  in  the  danc^  are  veiy  antic 
and  differing,  but^ll  keep  naeasure. 
This  '\s  done  with  equal  earnestness 
and  labour,  but  great  appearance  of 
joy.     In  the  fall,  when  the  corn 
cometh  in,  they  begin  tofoastone 
another.  There  havr*  been  two  great 
festivals  alteady,  to  wfa^cb  ail  come 
that  will.    I  was  at  one  myself. 
Thilr  entertainment  was   a  gr^t 
seat  by  a  spring  under  some  sbady< 
trees,  and  twenty  bocks,  whh  hot* 
carktsof  newborn,  botb  wlleart aqd 
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be9t)S)  vhich  tbfy  make  up  in  a 
sqoans  fornix  in  the  leaves  of  the 
sieno^  and  bake  them  in  the  asbes^ 
and  aftelr  that  they  fall  to  dance. 
Bat  they  who  go,  mnst  carry  a 
sdHill  present  in  their  money:  it 
may  be  aixpence,  which  U  made  of 
the  botie  of  a  fith:  the  black  is  with 
them  as  gold;  the  white  silver | 
tbey  call  it  wampom. 

^*  22.  Their  gov^nment  Is  by 
kings,  il^hich  they  call  sacbanui,  and 
those  by  succession  ;|but  always  of 
the  mother's  side.  For  instance, 
the* children  of  him  who  is  now  king 
will  not  succeed,  but  his  brpther  by 
.die  mother,  or  the  children  of  his 
.  sinter,  whose  sons  (and  after  them . 
the  children  of  her  daughters)  will 
reign,  for  no  womarn  inherits.  The 
reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not 
be  spurious. 

^'  23.  Every  king  hath  his  coun- 
cil I  and  that  consists  of  all  the  old 
and  wise  men  of  his  nation,  which 
perhaps  is  two  hundred  people. 
Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken, 
be  'it  war,  peace,  selling  of  land,  or 
traffic,  without  advising  with  them, 
arid,  which  is  more,  with  the  young 
men  too.  It  is  admirable  to  con- 
sider how  powerful  the  kings  are, 
and  yet  how  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  their  people.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them 
upon  treaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is 
.thus:  the  king  sits  in  the  middW  of 
an  half^moon,  and  has  his  cooncil, 
the  old  aiTKl  wise,  on  each  hand. 
Behind  tliem,  or  at  a  little  distance, 
sit  the  younger  fry  in  the  san^e 
figure.  Having  consulted  and  re- 
solved their  business,  the  king  order- 
ed one  of  them  to  speak  to  me.  He 
stood  tip,  came  to  me,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  king  saluted  me,  then 
took  me  by  the  hand^  and  told  mt 


that  he  was  ordered  by  bis  king  tO' 
speak  to  me,  and  that  now  it  was 
not  he  but  the  king  who  spoke,  be« 
c^use  what  be  should  say  was  the 
king's  mind.  He  first  prayed  me  to 
excuse  ibem,  that  they  had  not 
complied  with  me  the  last  time.  ffe. 
feared  there  might  be  somc^suU  in^ 
the  interpreter,  beii>g  neither  Indian^ 
nor  £ngli8li.  Besides,  it  was  the> 
Indian  custom  to  deliberate  and  take, 
much  time  in  council  before  they 
resolved;  and  that,  if  the  young 
people  and  owners  of  the  laqd  had 
been  as  ready  as  be,  I  had  not  met 
with  so'  much  delay. ,  Having  thus 
introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the 
bounds  of  the  land  tbey^  had  agreed 
to  dispose  of^  and  the  price  j  which 
now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which 
would  have  bought  twenty  milae 
not  buying  now  two.  During  the. 
time  that  this  person  spoke,  not  a 
man  of  them  was  observed  to  whis« 
per  or  smile,  the  old  grave^  the- 
young  reverent  in  their  deportment. 
They  speak  little,  but  fervently^ 
and  with  elegance.  I  have  never 
seen  more  natural  sagacity,  ~const-i 
dering  theni  without  the  help  (I 
was  going  to  say  the  spoil)  of  tra« 
dittonj  and  he  will  deserve  tha 
name  of  wise  who  outwits  the-m  ia 
any  treat v  about  a  thing  they  under* 
stand.  When  the  purchase  was 
agreed,  great  promises  passed  be- 
tween us  of  kindness  and  good 
neighbourhopd,  and  th^t  the  EngKsh 
and  Indians  must  live  in  love  as  long 
as  the  sun  g^ve  light :  w  hich  done« 
another  made  k  speech,  to  the  In4 
di  «ns,  in  the  name  of  all  the  6acha* 
makers  or  kings ^  first,  to  tell  them 
what  was  done)  next,  to  charge 
and  command  them ,  to  love  the 
christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in 
peaoe  witiv  me  and  the  people  under 
my  government  J  that  many  govern- 
ors  bad  been  in  the  river :  but  that 
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po  govenaior  bad  come  himself  to 
Itve  and  stay  there  before :  and  hav- 
ings DOW  •  such  an  one,  who  had 
tivated  them  well,  they  should  never 
do  him  or  his  any  wrong ;  at  fcvery 
aentetice  of  which  they  shouted,  and 
aaiS  Amen  ia  their  way. 

"  24».  The  justice  they  have  ts 
pecuniary.  In  case  of  any  wrong 
or  evil  fact/  be  it  murder  itself,  they 
fltooeby  feasts  and  presents  of  their 
wampum,  which  ia  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  their  oncnce  or  person 
injured,  or  of  the  sex  they  are  of. 
For  in  oase  they  kill  a  womati,  they 
pay  double }  and  the-  reason  they 
vender  is,  '  that  she  breedeth  chiU 
flran,  which  men  canuol  do.'  It  is 
rare  they  fall  out  if  sober,  and  if 
drunk  they  forgive ;  saying,  f  It  was 
the  drink,  and  not  the  maUi  that 
abused  them.' 

'<  25.  We  have  agreed,  that  in 
all  differences  between  us,  six  of 
«Bch  side  shall  end  the  matter.  Do 
BDt  abuse  them,  but  let  them  have 
JQBtide,  and  you  win  Ibera.  The 
wont  is,  that  they  are  the  worse  for 
the  christians,  who  hare  propagated 
their  vices,  and  yielded  them  tra- 
dition for  ill  and  not  for  good  things. 
But  as  low  an  ebb  as  (hese  people 
are  at,  and  as  inglorious  as  their  own 
condition  looks,  the  christians  have 
not  outlived  their  sight  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  an  higher  mani- 
festation. What  good  then  might 
not  a  good  people  grsft,  where  there 
is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  of 
good  and  evil?  I  beseech  God  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  all  that  come 
into  those  parts  to  outlive  the  know- 
ledge of  the  natives  by  a  fixt  obe- 
dience to  their  greater  knowledge 
of  the  will  of  God  J  for  it  w^re 
miserable  indeed  for  us  to  fall  under 
the  jufit  censure  of  tlie  poor  Indian 
conscience  wh'de  we  make  profes- 
sion of  things  80  far  transcending. 


'^  26.  For  their  origind,  I  an 
ready  to  believe  them  of  the  Jew* 
ish  race,  I  mean  of  the  stock  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  that  for  the  fol* 
lowing  reasons. :  first,  they  were  to 
go  to  a  land  not  i^aoted  nor  known, 
which  to  be  sure  Asia  and  Africa 
were,  if  not  Europe  ;  and  be  who 
intended  that  extraordinary  judge* 
ment  upon  them  might  make  ths 
passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  ts 
it  is  not  impossible  in  itself  from 
tbe  easternmost  parts  of  Asia  to 
the  westernmost  of  America.  In 
the  next  place,  I  find  them  of  tbft 
liRe  countenance,  and  iheircbUcliea 
of  so  lively  resemblance,  that  a 
man  would  think  himself  in  Doke's 
Place  or  fierry-street  in  Londoo, 
when  be  seetk  them.  Bot  this  is 
not  all :  they  agree  in  rites  ^  tbcy 
reckon  by  moons ;  they  offer  their 
first  fruits }  they  have  a  kind  of 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  they  are  ssid 
to  lay  their  altar  upon  twelve 
atones  $  their  mourning  a  year^ 
customs  of  women ;  with  nasDy 
other  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 
So  much  for  the  natives.  Next,  the 
old  planters  will  be  considered  in 
this  relatk>n,  before  I  come  to  oar 
colony- and  tbe  concerns  of  it. 

"  27.  The  first  planters  in  these 
parts  were  the  Dutch,  isod  soon 
after  them  the  Swedes  and  Fioos. 
The  Dutch  applied  themselves  to 
traffic,  the  Swedes  and  Finns  to 
husbandly.  There  were  some  dlf 
puvrs  between  them  for  tome  jean, 
the  Dutch  looking  upon  them  as 
intruders  upon  their  purchase  and 
possession,  which  was  finally  ended 
in  the  surrender  made  by  John 
Rizeing,  the  Swedish  govemoTi  to 
Peter  Styresant,  governor  for  tb* 
Statm  of  Holland,  anno  l655. 

"  28.  The  Dotph  inhabit  mostly 
those  parts  of  the.provioce  that  lie 
upon  or   near    tbe  bay,  and  tbe 
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Swedes  the  freshes  of  the  river  De- 
laware* There  is  no  need  of  giv- 
ing anj  description  of  them^  who 
are  better  knowa  there  than  here^ 
but  they  are  a  phio,  strong,  in- 
dustrious people,  yet  have  made  no 
great  progress  ia  culture,  or  propa- 
gation of  fruit-trees,  as  if  they  de-« 
sired  rather  to  have  enough » than 
plenty  or  traffic.  But  1  presunie 
the  Indians  made  them  the  more 
careless  by  furnishing  them  with 
^he  means  of  profit,  to  wit^  skins 
and  furs  for  rum  and  such  strong 
liquors.  Tbey  kindly  received  me 
as  well  as  the  English,  who  were 
few  before  the  peopk  concerned 
with  me  came  among  them.  I 
must,  needs  commend  their  respect 
to  authority^  and  kind  behaviour 
to  the  English.  They  do  not  dege- 
nerate from  the  old  friendship  be- 
tween both  kingdoms.  As  they  are 
people  proper  and  strong  of  body» 
so  they  have  fine  children^  and  al- 
most every  house  full  3  rare  to  find 
one  of  them  without  three  or  four 
boys  and  as  many  girls  }  some  six, 
seven,  aod  eight  sons.  And  I  must 
do  them  that  right,  I  s^  lew  young 
men  more  sober  and' laborious. 

"  29.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting- 
place  for  religious  worship  at  New« 
castle;  and  the  Swedes  three  3  one 
at  Christina,  one  at  Tenecum>  and 
one  at  Wicoco  within  half  a  mile 
of  this  town. 

''  30.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of 
the  condition  we  are  in,  and  what 
settlement  we  have  made ;  in  which 
I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can ;  for  I 
fear,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
I  have  tried  your  patience  with  this 
long  story.  The  country  licth 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river 
aod  bay  of  Delaware  and  eastern 
sea.  It  hath  the  advantage  of  many 
creeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that  run 
into  the  m^n  river  or  bay,  some 


navigable  for  great  ships,  some  for 
sinall  craft  Those  of  most  emi^ 
nency  are  Christina,  Brand/ wine, 
Skilpot,  and  Sculkil,  any  one  of 
which  has  room  to  lay  up  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  there  being  irqiii 
four  to  eight  fathom  water. 

'*  3 1.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers, 
yet  convenient  for  sloops  and  ketch- 
es of  good  burthen,  are  Lewis,  Mes- 
pilion.  Cedar,  Dover,  Cratibrook, 
Feversham,  and  Georges  below; 
and  Chichester,  Chester,Toacawny, 
Pamniapecka,  Purtquessin,  Neshi- 
roenck,  and  Pen n berry  in  the 
Freshes;  many  lesser,  that  adaiit 
boats  and  shalipps.  Our  people  ara 
mostly  settled  upon  tbe  upper  rir 
vers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet, 
and  generally  bounded  with  good 
land.  The  planted  part  i-»f  the  pro- 
vince and  territories  is  cast  into  six 
counties ;  Philadelphia,  Bucking- 
ham, Chester,  Newcastle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  containing  about  four 
thousand  souls.  Two  general  as- 
semblies have  been  held,. and  with 
such  concord  and  dispatch,  that  they 
sat  but  three  weeks,  and  at  least 
seventy  laws  were  (lassed  without 
one  dissent  in  any  mateiial  thing. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter^  being 
yet  raw  and  new  in  our  gear.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  forget  their  singular 
respect  to  me  ill  this  infancy  of 
things,  who,  by  their  own  private 
expenses,  so  early  considered  mine 
for  the  public,  as  to  present  mo 
with  an  impost  upon  certain  goods 
imported  and  exported,  which,  af- 
ter my  acknow!edgeinent  of  their 
affection,  I, did  as  freely  remit  to 
the  province  and  the  traders  to  it. 
And  for  the  well  government  of  the' 
said  counties,  courts  of  justice  ara 
established  in  every  county,  with 
prpper  officers,  as  justices,  sheriflv, 
clerks,  constables;  which  courts 
are  held  every  two  months.  But  to 
iprevent 
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prevent  law-suits  there  are  three 
p6ace-tnakers  chosen  by  every  coun- 
ty  court,  in  the  nature  of  common 
arbitrators,  to  hear  and  cod  diffe- 
rences between  naan  and  man.  And 
spring  and  fall  there  is  an  orphan's 
coujt  in  eadi  county,  to  inspect  and 
regulate  the  affairs  of  orphans  and 
Widows. 

"  32,  Philadelphia,  the  expecta- 
tion  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out,  to 
the  great  content  of  those  here  who 
are  any  ways  interested  therein.  The 
situation  is  a  neck  of  land,  and 
lieth  between  two  navigable  rivers, 
Delaware  and  Skulkill,-  whereby  it 
hath  two  fronts  upon  the  water, 
each  8  cnile,  and  two  from  river  to 
rif er.  Delaware  is  a  glorious  river ; 
but  the  Sculkill,  being  an  hundred 
miles  boatable  above  the  Palls,  and 
its  course  north-east  towards  the 
fountain  of  Susqtiahaona,  (that 
tends  to  the  heart  of  the  Province, 
¥  and  both  sides  oar  own,)  it  is  like 
to  be  a  great  part  of  the  sriilement 
of  this  age.  I  say  little  of  the  town 
itself,  because  a  platform  will  be 
shown  you  by  my  agent,  in  which 
those  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will 
£nd  their  names  and  interests.  But 
this  I  will  say,  for  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  of  all  the  places  1 
have  seen  in  the  world  I  remember 
'Dot  one  better  seated 5  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed 
for  a  town,  whether  we  regard  the 
/ivers,  or, the  conveniency  of  the 
coves,  docks,  and  springs,  the  lofti- 
ness and  soundness  of  the  land,  and 
the  air,  held  by  ttie  people  of  these 
parts  to  be  very  good.  It  is  advanced 
within  less  than  a  year  to-  about 
fourscore  houses  and  cottages,  such 
as  they  are,  where  merchaots  and 
handicrafts  are  following  their  vo- 
eations  a$  fnst  as  they  can ;  white 
the  coui)trymen  are  dose  at  thdr 


^ms.  Some  of  them  got  a  little 
winter*corn  in  the  ground  last  sea- 
son  i  and  the  generality  have  hid 
an  handsome  summer-crop^  and  are 
preparing  for  their  winter-corn. 
They  reaped  their  barley  this  vear 
in  the  month  called  May,  the  wheat 
in  the  month  following;  so  that 
there  is  time  in  these  parts  I'or  an« 
other  crop  of  divers  things  befort 
the  winter  seasop.  We  are  daily  in 
hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  octr 
numt»er ;  for,  blcned  be  God !  bat 
is  both  room  and  accommodatioii 
for  them :  the  stories  of  our  ne- 
cessity being  either  the  fear  of  our 
friendb  or  the  scarecrows  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  for  the  greatest  hardship  we 
have  suffered  hath  been  salt-meat, 
which  by  fowl  in  winter  and  fish  in 
summer,  together  with  some  pool- 
try.  Iamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  plen- 
ty of  venison,  the  best  part  of  the 
year,  hath  been  made  very  passable. 
I  bless  God  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  country  and  entertainment  I 
got  in  it ;  for  I  find  that  particalar 
content,  which  hath  always  attend* 
ed  me,  where  God  in  his  providence 
hath  made  it  my  place  and  service 
to  reside.  You  cannot  imagine  my 
station  can  be  at  present  free  oif 
more  than  ordinary  business ;  and, 
a^  such,  I  may  say  it  is  a  trouble- 
some work.  But  the  method  things 
are  putting  in  will  facilitate  the 
charge,  and  give  an  easier  motiofi 
to  the  administration  of.  afllairB. 
However,  as  it  is  some  men*s  duty 
to  plough,  $ome  to  sow,  some  to 
water,  and  some  to  reap,  so  it  il 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  Prof i* 
dence,  and  cheerfully. as  well  ai 
carefully  embrace  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  it. 

"33.  For  your  particular  concern  I 
might  entirely  refer  you  to  the  letter! 
of  the  president  of  the  society :  but 

this 
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this  I  will  venture  fo  say,  yoar  pro- 
vincial settlements^  both  within  and 
without  the  to\A'n,  for  situatioif  and 
8oi]^  are  without  exception.  Your 
city-tJot  i&  a  whole  street^  and  one 
%\d%  ^  a  fttre^t,  frcai  river  to  river, 
containing  near  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  city-liberties,  parl^  of  your 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  coun- 
try.  Your  tannery  hath  plenty  of 
bark.  The  saw-mifl  for  timber  and 
the  place  of  the  glass-house  are  so 
conveniently  posted  for  water-car- 
riage, the  city-lot  for  a  dock,  and 
tlie  whalery  for  a  soond  afjd  fruitfot' 
bflfdc.^and  the  town  Lewis  by  ic 
«»  hilp  your  people,  that  by  Ciod's 
blessing  the  atftim  of  the  society 
^ill  nartttrally  gtX)W  in  their  reputa- 
lioo  and  profit.  1  am  sure  1  have! 
not  turned  my  back  upon  amy  eifler 
thdt  tended  to  its  prosperity ;  and^ 
fhoogh  1  am  ill  at  projects,  I  have 
flometimef  put  in  for  d  share  witb 


bef  officers  to  countenance  and  ad- 
vance her  interest.  You  are  alrea- 
dy informed  what  is  fit  tor  you  fur* 
ther  10  do.  Whatsoever  tends  to 
the  promotion  of  wine  and  to  the 
manafacture  of  linen  m  thrs*  parts, 
I  cannot  but  wish  you  ro  promote  ; 
and  the  French  people  are  roost 
likely  in  both  respects  to  answer 
that  design.  To  that  end  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  sortie  thouti^nds 
of  plants  oat  of  France,  with  some 
able  vinerous,  and  people  of  the 
other  vocation.  But  because  1  be- 
Keve,  you  hai^e  been  einertaioed 
with  this  and  some  other  profitable 
8Ubj(;M9  by  your  pf^sidenr,  Nicho«^ 
las  Moore,  I  shall  add  no  more, 
but  to  assure  yoa  that  1  am  heartily  , 
inclined  to  advance  your  juft  inte* 
rest,  and  tbsrt  you  will  always  find 
mo 

"  Your  kmd  cordial  friend. 
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Clasiical  Vibw  of  tbe  Eat  of  MksEirus  avd  its  Ehtixovs. 
[From  Mr.  Eustace's  Tour  tbroogh  Italy.] 


"  A  S  we  passed  the  bay  of  Mi- 
XjL  scnus  we  observed  the  fine 
appearance  of  that  promontqiy  5  it 
is  separated  by  the  harbour^  and 
M^re  morto  with  the  flat  shore  be- 
yond, from  the  necK  of  land  which 
it  terminates^  and  thus  forms  an 
insulated  eminence,  renciarkable  for 
its  sbape^  its  boldness>  and  its  aerial 
devation.  AAer  having  doubled 
the  cape,  we  crossed  the  strait 
which  flows  between  it  and  the 
island  of 'Prochyta.  Here  I  landed, 
•while  my  companions  pursued  their 
course  to  the  island  of  Ischis,  about 
four  miles  further.  Procida  is  about 
twa  miles  from  the  continent:  its 
shore,  towards  the  west,  is  compa- 
rativdy  low,  but  it  swells  gradually 
towards  the  east,  and  terminates  in 
a  bold  promontory,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or 
royal  palace.  The  prominence  of 
this  point  on  one  side,  and  tbe  Punta 
del  Yomera  about  a  mile  from  ft  to 
the  south,  form  ft  little  bay.  The 
promontory  is  sufficiently  lofty  to 
entitle  the  island,  of  which  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature,  to  the 
epithet  eJla,  which  Virgil  gives  it, 
as  the  rocks  wliich  line  its  eastern 
and  southern  coast  justify  the  word 
aspera  employed  by  Statins.  Be- 
sides the  harbour  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  are  on  the  same  coast 


several  nooks  and  creeks^  whidi 
aflbrd  shelter  to  flsbiitg  boats  and 
small  vessels,  and  contribute  much 
to  tlie  variety  and  romantic^  beauty 
that  eminently  characterize  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  sfaopcs. 
There  is  no  regular  inn,  I  believe, 
in  the  town,  but  strangers  are  re- 
ceived and  very  weU  treated  in  the 
castle.  This  edifice  is  large  and 
very  roomy,  though  almost  unfi- 
nished i  it  tuis  a  small  garden  to  the 
west  and  north,  smroouded  by  a 
wall  that  borders  the  brow  of  the 
precipice.  A  trcllice  supporting 
thick  spreading  vines  covers  thia 
wall,'  and  shades  the  walk  akmg  it, 
while  large  windows  open  at  inter- 
vals, and  enable  the  eye  to  range 
over  the  view  that  lies  expand 
beneath.  At  one  of  these  windows 
I  seated  myself,  and  enjoyed  the 
g1ork)Us  exhibition  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  then  hung  in  appear- 
ance over  the  distant  island  oif  Rm- 
dataria,  and  cast  a  purple  gleam  on 
all  the  promontories  of  Gaieta,  and 
the  hills  of  Formise.  Tbe  poiple 
tints,  as  the  snn  descended  into 
the  waves,  brightened  into  goldni 
streaks,  then  soflf*ned  into  poiple 
again,  and  gradually^deepening  iolo 
blue,  at  len&^th  melted  »*ysy  tn 
darkness.  The  moon  rose  s«ior  af- 
ter j  a  table  was  placed  befons  me 
covered 
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OQivered  whh '  £g»y  apricots,  and 
peaches.  Tbe  man  atMl  wonoan  who 
took  caie  of  the  palace,  a  yoang 
tsonpfey  the  hoiiband  strong  and 
cooMiy,  the  wife  faandsome,  seated 
thenselvcs  opposite  to  me;  tfaek 
SOD,  a  sanirt  livdj  boy,  served  at 
table.  After  a  little  conversation, 
the  man'took  Lis  guitar  and  acconi- 
panied  his  wife  wtiiie  she  sung  the 
evening  h^rmn,  in  a  sweet  voice  and 
with  great  earnestness.  Occasionally 
the  man  and  boy  joined  \JX  cborus, 
and  while  they  sung^  the  eyes  of  all 
three  were  sometimes  rarsed  to  hea- 
ven and  sometimes  fixed  on  each 
other,  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
piety,  affection,  and  gratitude.  I 
own,  I  never  was  present  at  an  act 
of.  family  devotion  more  simple  or 
more. graceful  It  seemed  to  har- 
monize with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  temperatore  of  the 
air,  and  breathed  at  once  the  inno- 
cence and  the  joy  of  Paradise.  Shortly 
after  similar  little  concerts  rose 
from  the  town  below,  and  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  and  conti- 
nued at  intervals  for  an  hour  or 
more,  socnetimes  swelling  upon  the 
ear,  and  sometimes  dying  away  in 
distance,  and  mingling  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  sea.  One  would 
almost  imagine  that  Milton,  who 
had  visited  all  this  coasts  bad  these 
concerts  in  mind  when  he  speaks 
of 

Celcttiiil  voires  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  9t  responslire  each  to  other's  note, 
Sioging  thtfir  great  Creator.—- 

**  Next  morning  I  was  awakened 
earijer  than  usual  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  full  into  my  room,  and 
gettfag  up  I  placed  myself  in  the 
bakony  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the 
prospect.  Misenus  and  Baise  rose 
l»efore  me j, the  Elysian  fields  and 
the  groves. of  Cuai^r  extended  be- 


tween  them  in  full  view  still  fresh 
with  dew,  and  bright  with  the  . 
^>eams  of  the  new  risen  sun.  No 
-scene  perhaps  surpasses  that  which , 
is  now  under  my  eye  in  natural 
beauties,  and  few  equiil  it  in  those 
^nbeilishments  which  the  action  of 
the  human  mind  superadds  to  the 
graces  of  nature.  These  intellec- 
tual charms  are  the  most  impres« 
sive,  and  even  the  most  permanent  $ 
without  them,  the  exhibitions  of 
the  material  world. become  aii  emp- 
ty pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for 
a  inoment  and  passes  away,  leaviog 
perhaps  a  slight  recollection,  but 
producing  no  improvement.  Hence, 
although  Germany,  and  other  more 
nortiiem  countries,  frequently  dis- 
play scenes  both  grand  and  beauti* 
fulj  yet,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  other  travellers  by  my  own, 
they  are  passed  over  in  haste,  and 
viewed  with  -indifference.  Even 
the  gigantic  features  of  America,  its 
interminable  forests,  and  its  moun<- 
tains  that  touch  the  skies,  its  sea- 
like  lakes,  and  its  volcanos  that 
seem  to  thunder  .in  another  worlds . 
may  excite  wonder,  but  can  awaken 
little  interest,  and  certainly  inspiib 
no  enthusiasm.  Their  eflfect  is  con* 
fined  to  the  spot  which  they  cover, 
and  to  the  very  hour  which  rollr 
over  them^  they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  other  regions,  no  retro- 
spect to  other  times.  They  stand 
vast  masses,  grand  but  silent  monu- 
ments, in  the  midst  of  boundless 
solitudes,  unenlivened  by  industry 
and  unadorned  by  genius.  Bat,  if 
a  Plato  or  a  Pythagoras  hild  visited 
their  recesses  in  pursuit  .of  know- 
ledge J  if  a- Homer  or  a  Virgil  bad 
peopled  them  with  ideal  tribes^ 
with  heroes  or  with  phantoms  $  if 
the  useful  ambition  of  an  Alexander 
or  a  C«sar  had  carried  war  apd  ci- 
viliaution 
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vUtfiitioD  to  (beir  bordent;  if  a 
cmirageoufl  people  byd  mad^  a  laat 
aod  successful  stan4  agaio^t  inva- 
fion  in  duir  fastnesses  j  then  in- 
deed the  J  would  aaauiue  tlignitjr 
and  tinportaoce;  then  the/  would 
ejicite  interest,  and  acquire  a  title 
Ip  the  atieutioilk  of  tra  idlers. 

Tunc  iylvs>  tuoc  aiitr«  Ibqua,  tunc  vivere 

fonteSf 
Turn  tac^  horror  aquis,  aidytitque  eflfun- 

ditur  echo 
Clarior,  ft  (loct»  spirmt  prfesagta  nipet; 
Ctmud.  vi    Cvm.  StlU 

'*  Nature  bas  shed  over  the  coast 
before  us  some  of  its  terrors,  and 
many  of  its  beauties.  Homer  either 
visited  \Ki  or  heard  accounts  of  it, 
vben  probably  the  fomier  were 
predomrnanty  and  rrpresented  it 
iKfcordingly  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
living  world,  and  the  confines  of 
the  infernal  regions;  the  groves  of 
Froserpkiai  according  to  him,  spread 
over  the  sullen  beach,  and  c  »vered 
it  with  a  thick  but  barren  shade. 

9 

*£t6*  kurrt  Ti  Xi^fui  %a\  oKcMa  T\lpa%^yiUi» 
MmM^  T*  *i^i4^i  mmL  \timi  j»Xi<riJC«p«roi. 
Odyss,  z.  509. 

Virgil  beheld  it  at  a  time  when 
beauty  was  its  prevalent  feature^ 
and  though  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
ihe  mythology  of  his  predecessor, 
yec  he  qualifies  its  horrors,  by  con- 
fining the  iiieroal  gloom  to  the 
preciiiets  of  Avernus ;  while  lie  im- 
ItfOTto  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  by 
conducting  his  hero  through  the 
fegions  of  the  dead,  and  opening 
aceaes  grand,  novel,  and  in  the 
bigbtest  degree  delightful:  Thus, 
wbile.tbe  tbundation  was  laid  by 
tb^  Greek,  the  elegant  superstruc- 
ture was  raised  by  the  Latin  poet: 
The  .heroes,  the  appellations,  the 
topography,  are  principally  Ho- 
mer^a;  but  tfaio  graoesi  tbe  decora- 


tions, the  ttKbanttneBt,  bdflog^  ta 
Virgil.  The  former  is  oontent  wt^ 
evoking  the  de^d,  and  tbrooring  an 
aw/iil  borror  over  the  wbele  ooMt; 
the  latter  baet  on  particalar  ipote» 
and  attaches  to  eacb  soow  pleanng 
or  instructive  recollertion.  Thoa  \m 
yoa  promontory  he  coo^gna  tba 
name  and  the  gloiy  of  Miactnoa» 


— ^-x-^quo  Hon  prrtfaQtior  steer 
^re  dere  viros,    Marteoaqoe  4ccen4cie 
csntu. 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the  borieis  of 
Avernus,  which  Homer  b^d  fiUoi 
with  phantoms,  the  naiiom  qf  the 
deaJ,  Virgil  introduces,  tbe  dovtt 
of  Venus,  and  brightens  ita  gkMm 
with  tbe  viaion  of  tbe  goldeo 
bough. 

Sptcivs  mni  frondemis  opaca 

liicc 

The  adventnres  of  DaedaluB  were 
perhaps  Homer's,  but  tbe  temple 
with  its  sculptured  walls,  and  tbe 
vain  efforts  of  the  Either  to  xvpre- 
sent  the  son's  fate  are'dharacterutie 
embellishments  of  Vti^l. 


Bis  conatui  erat  casus 
Bis  patrs  cecidere  manus. 

**  He  also  converted  tbe 
in  yonder  rock-  rising  on  die 
shore^  into  the  abode  of  tbe  Sybil  | 
be  made  its  vaults  ocbo  with  tbe 
voice  of  futurity,  and  peopled  its 
recesses  with  generations  yet  un* 
known  to  the  sun.  Tbe  Elysiaa 
fields,  one  of  the  most  ddightfui 
fictions  of  antiquity,  if  that  noay  be 
called  Rjiction  whicb  is  founded  on 
truth,  belong  almost  exclusively  te 
Virgil.  He  at  least  gave  aobstance 
and  locality  to  a  notion  before  bim 
vague,  indefinite,  aod  shadowy. 
He  shed  on  yonder  groves  that  co^ 
ver  the  bills  and  border  tbe  sea,  i 
purar,  n  softer  tttdiance,  end  inti»* 

duoed 
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duced  into  them  the  immortal  «pi- 
rits  of  the  good  made  happy. 

Hie  mtnas'Ob  patrtam  pu^nando  Tulnera 


Qiiique  •acerdotBa  cuiti  dam   tiU  ma- 

uebat : 
Qui<|ue   pii  vates    et  Phoebo    digna  lo- 
cut!  ...... 

*    Quiqiie  am  memores  alios    fectn  /loe- 
reiido, 

Z/i.  «. 

In  short,  not  a  wood»  a  lake,  a  pros* 
roontorf ,  appears  on  the  coast  be- 
lore  me,  that  has  tiot  been  distin- 
guished by  some  iliastrioas  name, 
or  embelHshed  by ,  some  splendid 
fiction.  In  contemplating  a  proi- 
apect  thus  adorned  by  nature,  and 
t^os  ennobled  by  genius «,  the  thea- 
tre of  the  most  sublime  and  most 
instruct ive  ^bles  that  the  human 
mind^evrr  invented,  we  may  be 
allowed,  as  we  bewilder  ourselves 
10.  the  maxes  oi  classical  illusion, 
to    indulge  a   momentary  entbu- 


Hor. 


Audire  et  videor  pios 
£rrart  per  lucos,  Bwesnm 

Qtti.8  et  aqnae  8ttbeuii%  et  auiae. 


"  But  the  scenes  before  me  owe 
not  their  graces  and  their  interest 
to  poetry  only ;  history  has  had  its 
share  in  the  decoration  and  renown 
of  this  favoDred  rrgion.  On  the 
'summit  of  that  promontory  (Mise- 
nus)  rose  the  villa  of  Marlus.  Lu- 
cudus  succeeded  to  it,  and  spread 
aroimd  it  the  amenity  and  beauty 
which  distinguished  bis  character. 
^On  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
harbour,  and  lool^ing  tdward«i  Puz- 
zuolo  stood  the  villa  of  Baulis,  where 
Cicero  and  Hor(ensius  used  to  meet 
and  exercise  their  rival  powers. 
On  the  eminence  above  it,  rose  the 
retreat  of  Caesar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
bat  in  the  vicioity  of  Baiae,  ^thns 
^Bait«4  to  the  temper  of  that  chiefs 


high  and  imperiou8«  but  yet  qj^n  to. 
all  the  charms  of  literature,  and  all 
the  alliirements  of  pleasure.  Yon- 
der in  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and 
almost  on  the  beach  was  Cicero's 
Academy,  sacred,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, to  meditation  and  philosophi- 
cal research.  Arotind  in  different 
directions,  but  all  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  miles,  were  the  villus  . 
of  Pompey,  Varro,  and  Lucullus^ 
of  Pompey,  once  the  first  of  Roman 
citizens  in  power  and  modenitioA) 
of  Lucullus,  famed  alike  for  his  ta- 
lents, bis  learning,  and  his  loxiuy ; 
and  of  Varro,  renowned  fov  his 
deep  erudition,  and  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  laws,  the  literature, 
and  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
What  spot  in  the  universe,  Eocq^ 
alone  excepted,  ever  united  so  much 
power,  so  much  genius,  so  mu^ 
greatness!  Baue  indeed  at  that  time 
was  the  resort,  pr  father  the  very 
temple  of  Wisdom  and  the  Muses ; 
.  whither  the  masters  of  the  world 
retired,  not  to  dissolve  their  ener- 
gies in  effeminacy,  but  to  unbend 
their  minds  in  literary  inquiries  and 
refined  conversation.  Luxury  ap-  • 
peared,  without  doubt,  but  in  her 
most  appropriate  form  and  charac- 
ter, as  the  handmaid  of  taste,  to 
minister  at  the  tables,  and  seasop 
the  repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Ci- 
cero, Pompey  and  Lucullus,  Varro 
and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast 
of  reason.  Shortly  after  this  era  of 
greatness  and  glory,  th?  sun  of  li- 
berty set  for  ever  on  the  Roman 
world;  but  it  cast  a  parting  beam, 
which  still  continued  to  brighten 
the  hemisphere.  Augustus  himself 
felt  itsinfiuence;  be  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  principles,  aQd  inured 
to  the  manly  and  independent  man- 
ners of  a  free  Roman  $  he  observed 
the  forms  and  retained  the  simpli- 
city of  anticnt  times,  and  gloried  in 

the 
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the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appel- 
laCioa  of  a  citixen  $  he  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  republican 
prince.  In  the  modesty  of  this 
character,  he  frequented  the  coasts 
of  Baise,  and  conducted  in  his  train 
improvement,  opulence,  and  festi- 
vity, Agrippa  and  Mecsenas,  Virgil 
and  Horace.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  scenes  of  this  emperor's 
life,  and  wdl  calculated  to  dose 
a  career  once  so  active,  with  tran- 
quillity, took  place  in  the  bay  of 
Pbteoli. 

"  Hie  spirit  of  the  republic  seemi 
to  have  expired  with  Augustus : 
under  his  successor  Rome  was  des- 
tined to  taste  the  bitters  of  despo- 
tism, and  during  the  following 
reigns,  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs. 
Then  Baise  became  the  receptacle 
of  profligacy  and  efieminacy,  of 
lust  and  cruelty,  as  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature  as  the  power  of 
the  imperial  monsten  was  alwve 
liunuio  control.  The  beauties  of 
nature  were  tarnished  by  the  foul- 
ness of  vice,  and  the  virtuous  man 
turned  away  from  scenes  which  he 
could  not  behold  without  difgust 
and  horror.  Silius,  Martial,  Sta- 
tins, courted  the  Muse  in  vain  on 
that  shore  which  had  inspired  the 
.  strains  of  Virgil.  They  attempted 
.to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  Baiae, 
but  the  subject  was  degraded,  and 
their  strains  were  forced  and  inhar- 
monious. Baiae  and  its  retreats, 
defiled  by  obscenity,  a  nd  stained  with 
bloody  were  doomed  to  derasution  $ 
and  earthquakes,  war  and  pesti- 
lence, were  eaaployed  in  succession 
to  waste  its  fields,  and  depopulate 
its  shores,  its  pompous  villas  were 
gradually  levelled  in  the  dustj  its 
yranton  alcoves  swallowed  up  in 
the  sea  j  its  salubrious  waters  were 
turned*  into  pools  of  infection  $  and 
lis  gales,  that  once  breathed  health 


and  perfume, 'now  wafted  poison 
and  death.  The  towns,  forsaken  by 
the  inhabitants,  gradually  sunk  ta 
ruin,  and  the  most  ddidoos  region 
the  sun  t>eh<dds.  in  bu  conrsct  is 
now  a  desert,  and  seems  destined  to 
expiate  in  ages  of  silence  and  deso- 
lation the  crimes  of  the  last  dege- 
nerate Romans. 

''  The  rooming  was  now  fiir  ad- 
vanced, and  I  turned  towards  the 
west  to  view  the  island,  which  is 
highly  cultivated,  thiekly  inhabitat 
and  presents  to  a  spectator  behold- 
ing it  from  the  castle  a  most  de- 
lightful  grove  of  mulbernes,  pop- 
lars, and  vines  with  domes,  and 
clusters  of  white  houses  iotenniog- 
led.  Juvenal  seems  to  allude  to  it 
as  a  solitary  retreat  in  his  tine; 
it  does  not  merit  that  appcUation 
at  present;  in  truth,  it  resembles 
a  large  town  interspersed  with  or- 
chard^, gardens,  and  public  walks. 

''The  views  which  have  been 
deficribcd  above  are  not  the  only 
prospects  which  the  castle  affiuds  i 
it  extends  its  persiiectfve  over  Na- 
ples, the  lower  part  excepted,  which 
is  covered  .by  the  promioeocy.  of 
Pausilypus,  includes  Vesuvius,  Sta- 
bia,  Surrenturo,  and  terminates  in 
the  island  of  Caprise.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  points  of  view,  as 
it  looks  down  on  the  bay  of  Puteoii, 
which  is  the  most  delicious  part  of 
the  crater. 

'^  Close  under  the  southern  part 
of  Prochyta  rises  another  little 
idand,  now  called  yivanu  Whe- 
ther this  inland  has  been  detached 
from  Prochyta  by  some  subtecra* 
neoos  convulsion,  or  whether  it  ex* 
isted  in  antient  times,  and  be  that 
which  Ovid  mentions  under  the 
appellation  of 

Fithectts«  habiUntftm  nomine  dkt«» 
I  leave  the  learned  reader  toideier- 
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tiune.  I  shall  conteot  mpelf  with 
observing,  that  it  answers  the  de- 
scriptioo  given  by  the  poet,  and 
swells  into  a  little  barren  hill  in  the 
centre.  The  fact  is,  that  the  names 
of  these  islands  have  been  applied 
in  a  very  confused  and  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  by  roany  of  the  an- 
tients>  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
their  differences  would  employ  more 
time  and  attention  than  the  sub- 
ject deserves  I  especially  as  every 
material  circnmstjnce  connected 
with  their  hinory,  situation,  and 
features  is  sufficiently  ascertained, 
notwithstanding  such  iferbal  ditH- 
culties,.  and  perhaps  poetical  mis- 
takes or  misitpresentatlons. 

"  WhUe  I  thus  indulged  myself 
in  solitude  and  repose  in  the  castle 
of  Prochjrta,  my  fellow  travellers 
were  employed  in  exploring  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Ischia,  an- 
licntly  Arime,  Inarime,  and  ^na- 
ria,  and  perhaps  sometimes  Pithecu- 
sae.  As  it  is  only  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  southern  e&tre- 
luity  of  Prochyta,  and  as  it  is  distin- 
golshed  by  a  very  bold  and  lofty 
oiodotaiii,  its  scenery,  owing  to  the 
•extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  was 
brought  as  it  were  under  my  eye, 
and  appeared  as  distinct  as  similar 
objects  in  northern  climates  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  may  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  a  tolerable  notion  of 
this  island. 

"  The  town  of  Ischia,  from  which 
the  modern  name  is  derived,  stands 
in  a  little  bay  opposite  the  island  of 
Vivara,  above  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Prochyta.  This  bay 
j9  defended  by  a  castle  seated  on  a 
high  rocky  which  communicates 
with  the  above  by  an  isthmus  of 
sand.  Ischia  or  Inanme  was  faiped 
in  antlent  times  for  its  en^ptions^ 
and  air  the  varied  and  draadful  phe- 

}9U:  - 


non)ena  that  accompany  the  con* 
stant  action  of  subterraneous  lires* 
Besides  tl\e  ordinary  effects  of  vol- 
canic ferpnentation,  earth()uakes> 
torrenis  of  lava  rolling  down  iho 
declivities,  or  showers  of  ashes  and 
cinders  overwhelming  the  country, 
historians  iaik  of  flames  risjog  sud- 
denly from  the  cracks  and  iissurea 
of  the  earth,  and  spreading  like  a 
conflagration  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island;  of  hot  water  bursting 
out  from  unknown  sources,  and 
rolling  through  the  fields  ^ith  all 
the  fury  and  mischief  of  a  torrent; 
of  mountains  suddenly  sinking  intp 
the  ab)^ss  below,  and  as  suddenly 
shooting  up  again  increased  in  bulk 
and  elevation ;  of  vast  masses  of 
land  detached  from  the  shore  and 
hurled  into  the  sea,  and  again  heaved 
up  by  the  waters  and  thrown  back 
on  the  shore.  With  such  tremen- 
dous events  on  record  before  them* 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poets  should 
have  placed  Typhacus  himself  under 
this  island,  and  ascribed'  its  con- 
vulsive throws  to  the.  agitations  of 
that  giant  writhing  under  bis  tor* 
tures. 

"  The  principal  feature  of  Ischia 
is  the  mountain  antiently  named 
Epopeus,  now  for  euphony  softened 
into  Epomco,  but  more  generally 
called  by  the  people  lijonte  Saa 
Nicolo.  To  visit  this  mountain  wa$ 
our  first  business  j  therefore  the 
next  morning,  about  fonr  o'clock, 
we  mounted  our  mules  and  begun 
the  ascent:  the  niad  is  extremely- 
steep  ^nd  craggy,  and  at  length 
with  much  exertion  we  reached  tlie 
summit,  but  found  it  so  envelope^ 
in  clouds,  that  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  our  excursion,  the  ex- 
tensive Tiew  which  is^f^aid  to  com* 
prehend  almost  half  the  southei^ 
coast  of  Italy,  was  nearly  Ibst  to  ^ 
However,  cur  loss  in  this  respect 
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was  compansated  hf  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  codatry^  which 
our  progress  up  and  round  the 
fnooDiain  enabled  us  to  acquire. 
The  dammit  is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
grey  or  whitish  hvn,  in  the  tnidsl 
of  which  the  Ibnu  of  the  crater  is 
easily  distinguishable.  Two  hcr- 
ftiitt  and  a  soMier  iuliabit  this  soK- 
tary  spot,  and  occupy  apiartments 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
mountain,  aed  indeed  the  whole 
Island;  is  evidently  of  volcanie  o^- 
gin,  wad  formed  of  lava,  tnlb«  and 
pumice  stooe.  No  eruption  how- 
ever has  taken  place  since  the,  year 
1M9,  when  the  convulsions*  that 
$hook  the  mountain  were  so  violent, 
•nd  the  riven  oi  burning  fluid  that 
poured  down  its  sides  so  exteotive, 
and  so  destructive,  that  the  (owns 
and  villages  were  all  kvdled  with 
the  ground  or  ooosoroed,  most  of 
the  Uihabitants  perisheck  and  the 
few  survivors  were  driven  io  terror 
from  their  homes.  Since  thb  tre^ 
meodooa  explosion  the  island  has 
enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and 
all  appreheosioa  of  similar  visita- 
tions seems  removed.  The  subter- 
raneous fire  however  Is  not  extiur 
guished,  and  the  number  of  hot 
fountains  that  q>ring  up  in  difTerent 
places  sdll  attest  its  existence  and 
artivity.  The  surfiice  of  Ischia  is 
very  beautifully  varied  by  vin^ard*:, 
gjscdeiu,  groves  of  chesnut,  and  vil- 
lages. It  is  intersected  by  num- 
bnless  kteep  and  oarrow  dcHs, 
shaded  by  forest  trees^  intermingled 
with  aloes,  myrtles,  and  other  odo« 
rifbrous  shrubs*  that  shoot  out  of  the 
fissures  of  the  cpcks,  a|id  wave  over 
.their  summits.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  peculiarly  fiivoorabfe  to  vines  j 
hence  the  wine  of  Ischia  is  plenti- 
ful, and  held  in  coostdetaUe  esti- 
mation ;  it  is  lodged  in  caverns 
worked  out  of  the  fKks,  and  formed 


into  veiy  capacious  and  cod  cdhri, 
a  method  or  keeping  wine  pradiMd 
not  only  here  and  in  some  othrr 
parts  of  Italy,  tot  in  Austm,  and 
various  transalphie  wine  countrirs) 
it  has  many  advantagc^^  and  ioftplies 
a  great  degree  of  honesty  and  ma- 
toal  confidence  among  the  inhsbi- 
tants. 

«  Besides  Ischia,  there  arc  oioc 
towns  and  several  villages  >  one  o( 
the  former,  Poria,  is  as  Targe  as  the 
capital  itself,  and  I  believe  mote 
populous.  Panzats  on  the  iioiiibcra 
side  of  the  Isle,  and  near  it,  on  an 
insulated  and  conical  rock,  stands  a 
fonress.  Casamicio  is  placed  neariy 
on  the  summit  of  Motmt  £poo>eo; 
these  towns  have  all  one  or  two 
hrge  churches,  as  many  convents, 
and.  generally  some  medicinal  "vs- 
tets,  or  hot  baths,  or  sands,  .wiriiin 
their  confines.  11^  .island  of  h- 
cbia  is  extremely  weli-peopled,  and 
highly  cultivated  $  and  as  its  ixas- 
ty,  its  waters,  and  the  coolness  to^ 
salubrity  of  its  air,  attract  a  oonsi- 
derable  number  of  vi^tants  to  k  in 
summer  time,  it  may  be  coosidipied 
as  very  prosperous  and  floorishing. 
Its  coasts  present  a  great  varirty  of 
romantic  scenery,  as  thej  are  in 
general  bold  and  craggr,  indenicJ 
with  little  bays,  jutting  out  ip 
points*  and  lineal  with  sbapdcsi 
rocks  which  have  been  torn  in  mo- 
ments of  convulsion  finom  the  shiinri 
or  hurled  from  the  precipices  aU^e. 
Such  is  Inarime,  \i  present  the  cm- 
tie  of  rural  beauty  znA  fbrtilfiy,  tte 
resort  of  health  and  pkasare,  xaf 
different  flom  the  shattered  moun- 
tain ttunbled  in  antient  dajs  bf 
Jupiter  on  the  gianc  monster,  &t 
ever  mounding  with  his  eioiv, 
and  inflamed  by  his  burning  faitatb. 

'*  On  our  return  we  tipocbed  st 
IVoctda,  and  ^pio  re-eaatatt^ 
crotMt  Che  hqr4€B»ttob.  f^ 
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port  that  once  engrossed  the  com-> 
'  merce  of  the  Bast^  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  behold  the  ttoman  navy 
riding  oo  Its  bosom^  was  all  solitude 
find  silence  5  not  one  vessel,  not 
even  a  boat  was  seen  to  pty  in  its- 
forsaken  waters.  The  Julian  mole, 
Lucrinoaue  aiiia  clausira  no  longer 
repel  the  imiigfiant  waves  —  ihfc 
royal  structure  which  was  num- 
bered among  the  wonders  of  Italy, 
has  scarcely  led  a  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  moral  of  the  poet 
is  literally  exemplified  in  the  very 
instance  which  be  selected  for  Us 
illustration. 

DebeaSiif  moiti  Aot  nofttf»iU«|  Stve  re«. 

oept«f 
Tern  Neptujiut  clastct  a^uilMiiboft  arcet 

Kegis  opus 

Jtit,  D.  ArU  Pcetica. 

**  We  passed  under  Nisida,  ris* 
ing  as  a  theatre  from  the  sea ;  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  buildings, 
the  upper  is  crowned  as  a^tiently 
with  wood. 

Sylfa^ue  quae  fisaro  palago  Kcsl<U  coraiuit. 
Stat. 

"  It  was  once  the  rural  retreat  of 
Brutus,  and  frequently  honoured 
with  Cicero's  presence  when  on  a 
visit  to  bis  friend.  On  doubling 
f  be  promontory  of  Po^ilipo,  we.  be- 
held the  bay  ui(h  boats  without' 
number,  skimming  over  its  smooth 
surface^  and  Naples  extended  along 
the  poarst  in  all  its  glory  full  before 
OS.  The  immense  line  of  white 
edifices  stretched  along  the  beach, 
smd  spread  over  the  hills  behind ; 
the  bold  bur  verdant  coasts  on  eiiiier 
^di^,  glittering  with  towns,  villages, 
iconvents,  and  villas  ^  and  Mount 
Vestrviusf  raising  its  scorched  sun)- 
tmt  almost  in  the  centre,  form  a 
i  {iicttire'of  singular  beauty,  and  ren- 
I       /der  tfciy  virw  from  tte  spar  ptefet - 


able  to  every  other,  because  it  alone 
combines  all  the  characteristic  fea<» 
tures  of  this  ihatchless  prospect. 
We  landed  at  sun-set,  and  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  our  windows  open 
full  on  the  bay,  the  colours  of 
which  were  gradually  fading  away 
and  Softenbg  into  the  dim  tints  of 
twilight. 

"  We  now  turned  pur  attention 
to  Vesuvius,  and  resolved  to  visi( 
that  mountain  without  delay>  and 
thb  more  so  as  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  Wedther  might,  in  a  sltort 
time,  render  such  an  e^cursiod  ex- 
trenM^y  inqonvenient.  Therefore^ 
leaving  Naples  about  three  9*cIock 
next  morning,  we  reached  Portici^ 
where  guides  with  mules  had  be^ 
previously  engaged  to  meet  us  at 
four,  and  instantly  began  the  ascent. 
Vesuvius  rises  in  a  gentle  swc^ 
from  the  shore;  the  first  part  or 
base  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
towns  on  all  sides,  such  as  Partici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annon* 
ciata,  on  the  sea  cogst  i  and  Ottai- 
ano,  Somma,  Massa,  ice,  on  the 
inlaod  side.  These  are  all  largs 
towns,  and  with  the  villages  aud 
villas  that  encircle  them,  and  extend 
over  the  second  region  of  the  mpun* 
tain,  may  be  said,  without  exagge-^ 
ration,  to  cover  the  lower  parts'  of 
it  v/hh  fertility,  beauty,  and  popu- 
lation. The  upper  tract  is  a  scene 
of  perfect  devastation,  furrowed  on 
all  sides  with  rivers  of  lava  extended 
in  wide  black  lines  over  the  surface. 
This  region  may  be  said  to  termi* 
nate  at  the  Atrio  del  CavalU  sp 
called,  because  the  traveller  is  - 
obliged  to  disniouni  and  leave  his 
horse  there  till  his  return,  a^  th/» 
sui;nroit  of  the  mountain  must  b» 
ascended  oh  foot.  This  part  has 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  fzone;  it  is 
formed  almost .  entirely  of  ashes> 
And  is  QYtremely  difficult  of  asceP^ 
O  2>  »» 
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as  U  yitlds  onder  the  pressure  pf  the 
foot,  80  thai  one  step  out  of  three 
may  be  considered  as  lost.,  The 
guides  however  afford  every  assist- 
ance, and  by  meansof  a  leathernrstrap 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  ease  the 
traveller  not  a  little  in  bis  exer- 
tions. It  is  advLsaUe  to  proceed 
slowly  and  rest  at  intervals,  as  the 
fatigueotberwise  is  sufficient  to  try 
even  strong  and  ^-outbtbl  constitu- 
tioos. 

*•  When  we  reached  the  sununit 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  burnt  earth  or  cinders, 
with  the  crater  of  the  volcanq  open 
beneath  us.  This  orifice  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  for  it  varies  at  ahnost 
every  eruption^  it  about  a  mile  and 
fl  half  iu  circumference,  and  may 
be  about  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
feet  in  depth  t  its  eastern  border  it 
considerably  higher  than  the  wes- 
tern. Jt!i  sides  are  formed  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  with  aonie  rocks  and 
masses  of  lava  intermingled,  and 
shelve  in  a  steep  declivity,  enclosing 
at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ierence.  We  descended  some  way, 
but  observing  that  the  least  motion 
or  noise  brought  vast  quantities  of 
ashes  and  stones  roiling  togeihejr 
down  the  sides,  aud  being  called 
back  by  our  guides,  who  assured 
US  that  we  could  not  in  safety  go 
lower  or  even  reniain  in  our  staiion, 
wc  r<j-a?cended.  We  were  near 
enough  to  the  bottom  however  to 
observe^  t{iat  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  crust^f  brown  burnt  earth,  and 
that  a  little  on  one  side  there  were 
thr^e  orifices  like  funnels,  from 
whence  ascended  a  vapour  so  thin 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Such 
'  was  the  state  of  the  crater  in  tiie 
yw  lS(n,  We  reached  the  sum- 
mit a  little  before  seven,  and  as  we 
had  ascended  under  the  shade  of 


the  mountain  we  had  yet  felt  na 
inconvenience  from  the  heat;  while 
on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a 
strong  wind,  blowing  from  the 
east,  and  profiting  of  so  favourable 
a  circumstanee  we  sat  down  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  cone  to  enjoy 
the  prospect.  Vesuvius  is  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  ia 
height,  and  of  course  does  not  rank 
among  the  greater  mountains ;  but 
its  situition  is  so  advantageous,  that 
the  scene  which  it  unfolds  to  the 
eye  probably  surpasses  that  dis- 
played from  any  other  eroiaeoce. 
'The  prospect  indodes  Naples^  with 
its  bay,  its  islands,  and  its  border- 
ing ,  prlEHiiontorJes ;  the  whole  of 
that  delicious  region  jutdjr  deno- 
minated the  Campania  Felice,  with 
its  numberless  towns  and  to^^'U-like 
villages.  It  loses  itself  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  is  bordered  by  the 
Apennines,  forming  a  semicircular 
frame  of  various  tints  and  bold  oaf- 
line.  I  own  I  do  not  adnure  views 
taken  from  very  elevated  points ; 
they  indeed  give  a  verygnodgeo- 
graphical  idea  of  the  face  of  acooii^ 
try,  but  they  destroy  all  the  illu- 
sions of  rnral  beauty,  reduce  hiUs 
and  vnles  to  the  same  levels  bimI 
confound  all  the  graceful  swells  and 
hollows  of  an  undulated  country  ia 
one  dull  fiat  sur^ce. 
' "  The  most  interesting  tA^cct 
seen  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
is  the  mountain  itself,  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  series  of  convulsion^),  and 
strewed  with  itsown  ruins.  Vcsntius- 
may  be  said  to  have  two  summir^; 
the  cone  which  I  have  dcscribedr 
and  a  ridge  separated  froni  it  by  a 
deep  valley,  called  Monte  Scmma, 
from  a  town  that  stands  oo  its  side. 
The  distance  between  these  two 
summits  is  in  a  straight  lioe^  nearly 
three  thoosaad  feet.    The  ndge  od 
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the  side  towards  the  cone  presents 
a  steep, rugged,  barren  precipice;  on 
the  otbrr  side,  it  shelves  gentljr  to- 
wards  the  plain,  and  is  coverec!  with 
verdare  and  villages.  The  valley  or 
deep  dell  that  winds  between  these' 
.eminences  is  a  d?8<»late  hollow, 
formed  entirely  of  calcined  stones, 
cinders,  and  a«&hes,  and  resembles  a 
vast  sabtena  eoQs  forge,  the  rocky 
roof  of  which  has  given  way,  and 
admitted  light  from  above.  Hence 
it  IS  conjectured,  tl^at  it  is  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  moantain.  as  the 
jndge  that  borders  it,  or  the  Monte 
Somma,  is  the  remnant  of  the  ex« 
terior,  or  original  llirface  so  much 
celebrated  for  it?  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity, previous  to  the  eruption  of  the 
year  79  of  the  Cbrislian  era.  It  is 
indeed  probable, '  that  the  throws 
and  couvuUioos  of  the  mountain  in 
lh;it  first  tremendous  explosion  may 
have  totally  shattered  its  upper 
parts,  vvbile  the  vast  ejection  of 
ashes,  cinders,  ignited  stones,  and 
melted  minerals,  must  have  left  a 
large  void  in  its  centre.  One  entire 
side  of  the  mcuntain  seems  to  have 
been  consumed,  or  ccattered  around 
Of}  this  occasion,  while  the  olhep 
remains  in  Monte  Somma.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  was  tilled  up  in 
port  by  the  matter  ejected  in  sub- 
sequent eruptions,  and  gradually 
raised  into  the  present  cone,  which 
however  varies  its  shape  with  every 
new  agitation,  and  increases  or 
diminish^es,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  materiols  thrown  out  by  the 
mountain.  Even  in  the  last  emp- 
ti&n^  it  lost  a  cr^nsiderable  share  of 
its  elevation,  as  the  greater  part  of 
it,  after  having  been  raised  and  kept 
suspended  in  the  air  for  some  mi- 
niites.  Mink  tuto  the  crater  and  al- 
most tilled  its  cavity.  The  fire 
raj^ing  in  the  gulph  below  having 
tUtaslosc  its  vent,  burst  through  the 


flank  of  the  mountain,  and  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  lava  that,  as  it 
rolled  down  the  declivity,  swept  all 
before  it,  and  in  its  way  to  the  sea 
drstroycd  the  greater  part  of  Torre 
del  Gfeco. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius, 
or  to  relate  the  details  of  its  erup- 
tions, which  havd  been  very  nume- 
rous since  the  first  rect^rded  to  his- 
tory in  the  reign  of  Titus,  so  well 
described  by  Pliny  tlie  younger  ia 
two  well-|Enown  epistles  to  Tacitus. 
1  shall  only  observe  that  although 
this  eruption  bethe  first  of  which 
we  have  an  account,  yet  Vesuvius 
had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano, 
and  panicolarly  the  traces  of  a 
crater,  from  time  immemorial  Stra- 
bo  speaks  6f  it  as  being  hollowed 
ouc  it) to  caverns,  and  having  the 
appearances  of  being  preyed  upon 
by  internal  fires ;  and  Florus  relates 
a  stratagem  employed  by  a  Roman 
officer,  who,  he  says,  condacted  a  • 
body  of  men  through  the  cavities 
and  subterraneous  passages  of  that, 
mountain.  These  vestiges,  how- 
ever, neither  disfigured  its  form  nor 
checked  its  fertility  j  and  it  is  re- 
presented as  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
abundance,  covered  with  villas,  and 
enlivened  by  population,  when  the 
eruption  burst  forth  with  more  sud-  ' 
denness  and  more  fury  than  any* 
similar  catastrophe  on  record.  The 
'darkness,  the  flames,  the  agitation, 
the  uproar  that  accompanied  this 
explosion,  and  extended  its  devasta- 
tion and  its  terror  so  widely,  miglit 
naturely  excite  among  many  of  the 
degenerate  and  epicurean  Romans 
that  frequented  the  Campanian 
coasts,  the  opinion  that  the  period 
of  universal  destruction  was  ar-» 
j»tvad,  and  that  the-  atoms  which 
formed  the  world  were  about  to 
dissolve  their  fortuitous   combina- 
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^$oo«  and  plunge  the  anWexse  onco 
more  into  chao». 

**  The  last  eruption  took  place  in 
\7g4i  tbe  ft&bes,  cinders,  and  even 
Vf9Ut,  thrown  from  the  mouptain 
did  considerable  damage  to  the 
towot  of  Sonuaa,  Ottalano>  and  all 
the  circunijaoent  region)  but  the 
principal  roiichief -was,  as  usual, 
occasioned  by  the  lava«  rivers  of 
lriucb»  as  1  have  already  rebted^ 
fouied  do^n  the  sontlrem  side  of 
^  iDountaiD*  Tbeac.  and  several 
^her  torrents  of  similar  roaUer^  but 
^rlier  date,  are  seen  from  the  6um-> 
^t,  and  may  be  traced  from  their 
aouroe  through  the  vrhpie  of  their 
progres8>  which  generally  termi- 
T^itea  in.  the  sea.  They  are  narrow 
at  firsts  but  expand  as  they  advance^ 
i||id  appear  like  so  many  tracks  of 
s^ch  black  mould  just  turned  up  by 
tM  plough*  When  their  destruc-. 
^fo  elfects  are  considered^  one  is 
aurprized  to  see  villas  placed  ia  their 
tviodings,  vineyards  waving  over 
ih^ir  borders^  and  towns  rising  in 
th#  very  middle  of  their  channels. 
In  truth,  .ravaged  and  tor<>ured  as« 
the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  has  been 
for  so  many  ages,  it  must  appear 
fliagujar,  that  it  has  not  been  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants,  and  oon- 
aigtied  to  the  fmius  of  fire  omd  de* 
'sol0iitm  as  bis  own  peculiar  terri- 
tQTy*  But  such  is  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  so  slight  the  damper 
occasioned  by  the  volcano,  when 
^fiDpf  fed  to  the  produce  of  the  lands 
fistiiixed  by  its'ashes  i  so  delightful 
if  the  siti^tioB,  %Dd  of  (is  niimerooa 
Inhabitants  so  smnll  the  numbei' 
^bat  sufier  by  its  agitations,  thait  the 
Qvil  when  divested  of  its  lerniic 
fttpearaaces  sbema  sn  ordinary  ca^ 
laoaity^  not  exceediiig  in  mischief 
tJb^  es;cide«U  of  ire  aid  inito^ilioa 


so  common  in  northern  codDtrio* 
The  alarm  is  indeed  great  on  tb« 
approach  of  an  eruption,  because  it 
is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes  s 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  oat* 
ter  finds  vent,  the  general  <)anger  is 
considered  as  o'.'er,  and  the  pragma 
of  the  phcuomena  beconocs  an  ob- 
ject of  mere  curiosity  to  all,  fifr 
cepting  to  the  cultivators  of  tb# 
lands  which  the'  lava  fiLtualiy  rolla 
over,  or  seems  likely  to  ravage  i& 
its  progress. 

"  We  descended  the  cone  or  up^ 
per  part  of  the  mountain  with  gieat 
ease  and  rapicjjty,  as  the  asbet 
yielding  to  the  tread  prevented  slqv* 
ping,  and  enabled  us  lo  hasten  our 
pace  without  ojuger.  From  ih^ 
Atrio  dei  Cavalii  we  proceeded,  to- 
wards a  bed  of  lava  ejircted  in  the 
last  eraptioh ,  and  foimd  its  appear* 
ance  very  di^rent  trooi  thai  which. 
HX  had  observed  from  the  summit. 
From  tbence  It  resembled  long 
stripes  of  new  ploughed  land  ^  kmm 
it  was  like  the  surface  of  a  dark 
muddy  streaaj  convulsed  by  a  bar* 
ricane,  and  frozen  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tatfon;  presenting  rough  brokea 
masses  roiling  over  each  other,  witk 
9  huge  fragment  rbiing  above  tho 
rest  l)ere  and  there,  like  a  vast  wave 
distorted  by  the  teaipr&t  and  coo* 
gealed  in  its  iiaU.  The  exterier  p9rt» 
of  this  once  liquid  tQivent  of  fin^ 
are  cold,  but  the  sand  produced  bj 
the  frk:tion  and  cranking  df  the 
interior  parts,  although  it  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  eruption,  it 
still  too  hot  to  hold  in  the  haad^  «a 
is  indeed  the  earth  itself  updar>  9r 
in  immediate  contact  with  tbeao 
once  glowing  masses.  We  coiid* 
Dued  our  descent,  and  again  leachftd 
Portici  ab«ut  eleven  o'clock*  . 
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»«  T  ANGUAfiE  U  only  the  ve- 
JLj  bicle  of  instruct ion»  an^  the 
sweetest  dialect  that  ever  graced  th^ 
Hps  of  mortals,  if  not  ennobled  by 
genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom, 
may  be  beard  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  warblings  of  the  birds 
of  the  forest.  Fortunately  for  italy, 
if  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  hs^s  twice 
smiled,  the  Sun  of  Science  also  has 
twice  risen  on  her  favoured  regions) 
and  the  happj  periods  of  Augustus 
audpf  Leo,  have  continued  through 
all  suppeedlng  ages,  to  amuse  and  to 
instruct  maakind.*  If  the  Greek 
language  can  boast  the  first,  and 
Latin  tne  seoond,  Italian  may  glory 
in  the  third  epic  poem^  and  Tasso, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  critics, 
bas  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  next 
in  honour  and  in  fame  to  his  country- 
man Virgil.  Dante  and  Ariosto 
bave  claijnM  of  a  different,  perhaps 
cot  an  inferior,  nature,  and  in  origi- 
nality and  grandeur  the  former,  in 
variety  and  imageiy  the  latter,  stands 
unrivalled.  Petrarca  has  all  the 
tenderness,  all  the  delicacy  of  Ca- 
iBllos  TibuHus  and  Propertius  with- 
out their  foulness  and  effeminacy; 
be  seems  to  have  felt  the  softness  of 
love  without  any  mixture  of  its  sen« 
snalit}';  he  has  even  raised  it  above 
itself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
and  superadded  to  that  grace  and 
Iskjiiauty,  which  have  ever  been 
-  deemed  its  appropriate  ornaments, 
come  of  the  charms  of  virmej  and 
«ven  a  certain  religious  solemnity. 
Kor  has  the  genius  of  Italian  poesy, 
as  if  exhansited  by  the  effort,  expired 
^ith  these^  the  first  and  the  moat 


illustrions  of  her  offspring.  Tb^ 
same  spirit  has  con tiniied  to  inspire 
a  succession  of  poets  in  every  dif-. 
ferent  branch  of  that  divine  ait,  from 
Boccacio  and  Guarini  down  to  AI« 
iieH  and  Meta&tasto,  all  Pfnebo  dlgiik 
hcttti,  all  inimitable  in  their  different 
talents,  eqoal  perhaps  to  (heir  cele- 
brated predecessors  in  tb^  same 
career  and  in  the  same  country,  ani 
undodbtedly  superior  both  in  num'* 
ber  and  in  originality  to  the  bardt 
of  the  northern  regions. 

"The  French,  #ho  glory,  and 
not  without  reason,  in  their  drama- 
tical writers,  have  often  reproached 
the  Italians  with  the  barrenness  of 
their  literature  in  this  respect,  and 
have  even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it 
proceeded  from  some  inherent  de- 
fect, from  sortie  want  of  energy  or 
of  pliability  in  the  formation  of  theif 
language.  But  the  language  of 
Dante  and  of  Ariosto  wants  neither 
of  these  qualities;  it  has  assumed  all 
the  eatieand  the  ghice  of  Terence,  in 
the  comedies  of  Gherardo  di  Rostt; 
in  the  tragedies  of  Ahieri  it  appears 
in  all  the  dignity  and  tfcte  strength  of 
Sophocles  3  and  simplicity,  t  cornier* 
ness,  and  delicacy,  are  the  iAsepara-> 
ble  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse  of 
Metastasio.  It  Is  indeed  useless  t6 
enlarge  on  the  excellency  ojf  Italian 
poetry :  its  superiority  is  admitted, 
and  dull  must  be  the  ear.  and  un- 
musical the  soul,  ^thich  do  not  per- 
ceive in  the  chant  of  the  Hesperian 
Muse  a  glow  and  a  harmony  peculiar 
to  the  age  and  oouqtry  which  in- 
^ired  the  divine  strains  of  Virgil 
and  gS  Hotbce. 
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*'  But  the  reader,  if  not  bfettcr 
versed  in  Italian  literature  than  nioit 
of  our.traveUert;,  will  be  surprised 
fo  hear  that  Italj  i$  as  rich  in 
histof}'  as  in  poetry^  and  tbat.in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter^  she 
may  claim  ^  suprriority  not  easily 
disputed  over  every  other  country. 
Every  republic,  and  almost  cvfery 
town  has  its  historian,  and  most  of 
these  historians,  though  their  subject 
may  sometimes  appear  too  confined, 
possess  the  information  and  the 
talents  requisite  to  render  their 
works  both  instrucrive  and  amusing. 
The  greater  states  can  boast  of 
authors. equal  to  their  reputation; 
while  numberless  writers  ot  the  iirst 
rate  abilities  have  devoted  their 
time  and  thc^ir  powers  to  the  records 
of  their  country  at  large,  and  related 
its  vicissitudes  with  all  the  spirit  of 
ancient,  and  with  all  the  precision 
of  modern  times.  In  these  cursory 
observations,  a  few  instances  only 
can  be  expected,  but  the  few  which 
I  am  about  to  produce  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian 
historians. 

*'  Paolo  Sarpi,  in  depth,  anima- 
tion and  energy,  is  represented  by 
the  Abbe  Mably,  no  incompetent 
judge,  as  unrivalled,  and  proposeci 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  at  t  of 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  mis- 
represeutaiion  and  party  spirit.  Car- 
dinal Pallavicini  treated  the  same 
subject  as  Ppolo  Sarpi,  with  candor, 
eloquence  and  judgment;  and  his 
style  and  manner  are  supposed  to 
combine  together  with  great  felicity, 
the  ease  and  the  dignity  that  became 
the  subject  and  the  historian.  Gian- 
tione  possesses  nearly  the  same  qua- 
lities, and  adds  to  them  an  ixspar- 


tiality  of  discnssion,  and  a  ^ptb  of 
research  peculiar  te  himself.^  Gok^ 
ciardini,  with  the  penetration  of 
Tacitus,  unites  the  fulness  (iactm 
ulertasj  of  Titus  Livius,  and  like 
him  possesses  the  nwigic  power  of 
trausformiog  the  relation  intoactioo^ 
and  the  readers  into  spectator^ 
This  historian  has  been  reproached 
wit 6  the  length  and  intricacy  of  bis 
sentences,  a  defect  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  panen- 
theses  with  which  they  are,  not  in- 
frequently, embarrassed.  The  n^ 
proach  is  not  without  foundation. 
But  it  must  lie  remembered  tbai  his 
Roman  master  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  same  dcfec't,  and  thatia 
neither,  does  it  impede  the  flueoc]!^ 
or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  nam- 
tion.  The  greatest  feult'  of  tlie 
Florentine  historian  is  the  frequency 
of  bis  studied  speeches,  a  fatdt  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  admi- 
ration of  the  ancients,  and  tiy  that 
passionate  desire  of  Imitating  them, 
ix'hich  is  its  natural  cooseqttence. 
But  his  harangues  have  their  scfiao* 
tages,  and,  like  those  of  Livius  and 
of  Thucydides,  not  only  fornish 
examples  of  eloquence,  but  abound 
in  maxims  of  public  policy  and  of 
sound  philosophy.  MachiaveUHanks 
high  as  an  historian,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  rival  of  Tadtna^ 
whom  he  imitates,  not  indeed  in 
the  dignity  and  extent  of  his  subject, 
nor  in  the  verac^y  of  b!s  stateoienta, 
but  in  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of 
his  narration. 

''  These  historians  were  pieceded 
and  followed  by  others  or  lalenta 
and  celebritjr  little  inferion  woA 
were  the  judicious  historlaD  of 
Naples,  Angdo  de  Co8»anso$'the 
Cardinal  Bembo,  Morostni^  and 
}\iruta  of  Venice;  Adrbun  4nd 
Anunirato  of  Tnscaay,  or  raiber  of 
Ilorcsce>    fieroanlhio    Oorio    of 
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Ifilan;  and  in  general  hlstoiy,  Tar- 
«agoota  aod^  Campagna^  not  to 
mention  Davila  and  the  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio.  In  each  of  these  btsto^ 
rtans,  the  Italian  criiiciHiiscover  some 
pecuHar  features,  some  characteristic 
touches  exclusively  their  own  j  while 
in  all  they  observe  the  principal  ex- 
cellencies of  the  historic  art^  discri- 
mination in  portraits,  judicious  ar- 
nmgeipents  in  facts,  and  in  style, 
pore  and  correct  language.  These 
wnters,  it  is  true,  flourished  for  the 
greater  part,  at  a  time,  when  Italian 
literature  was  in  its  meridian  glory, 
that  is,  during  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeeth  centuries; 
but  its  lustre  did  not  cease  with 
them,  nor  was  Italy  in  the  eighteenth 
century  unenlightened  by  history,  or 
unproductive  of  genius. 

**  l^ere  I'  to  mention  the  learned 
and  judicious  Muratori  only,  and 
close  the  ^list  of  Italian  historians 
with  his  name,  I  should  not  be 
called  upon  for  any  further  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Italians  in  the 
research  and  combination  that  con- 
stitute t^he  excellence  of  this  brantih 
of  literature.  So  exteiisive  is  the 
^erudition,  so  copious  the  informa- 
tion, 50  judicious  the  selection,  and 
to  solid  the  criticism,  that  reign 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  vo- 
luminous author's  writings,  that  his 
"Works  may  be  copsidered  in  them- 
selves as  a  vast  and  well  disposed 
library,  containing  all  the  doca- 
meDls.of  Italian  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  all  the  redectidns  which 
ibey  must  suggest  to  a  mind  of  great 
^od  extensive  observation. 

**  But  to  the  name  of  Muratori,  I 
will  add  shother  equally  illustrious 
idr  the  annals  of  literature,  and  like 
it  capable,  even  single,  of  fixing  the 
yepiutauoD  of  a  language  of  less  in- 
trinsic merit  than  Italian ;  I  mean 
'jtiraboscbt^.ibe  author  of  numerous 


works,  but  known  principally  fot 
bis  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiaoa. 
This  work  tidies  in  the  whole  histoiy 
of  Italian  literature  both  ancient 
and  modern^  and  contain^  an  ac- 
count of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  each  science,  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  was 
promoted,  of  libraries  and  literary 
establishments,  0^  the  lives^  the 
works,  and  the  characters  of  great 
authors  5  in  short,  of  persons,  revo- 
lutions,  events,  and  discoveries,  con- 
nected with '  the  fate  of  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of 
science  and  taste  in  Rome,  and 
ft'ilows  their  increase,  -decline, 
and  revival  during  the  succeeding 
ages;  of  course  it  includes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  general 
history  of  the  country  at  eacA  epoch, 
and  conducts  the  reader  from  the 
first  Punic  war  over  the  inunense 
space  of  twenty  intervening  cen« 
turies  down  to  the  eighteenth.  Few 
works  liave  bf^en  planned  upon  a 
scale  more  extensive,  and  none  exe-^ 
cuted  in  a  more  masterly  manner. 
A  strict  adherence  to  veracity  $  a 
thorough  acquaintance  i^itb  thd 
subject  in  all  its  details ;  a  spirit  pF 
caiidour  raised  ht  above  the  rn« 
fluence  of  party ;  a  discemmenr  in 
criticism,  deep  and  correct;  and, 
above  all,  a  clear  and  unbiassed 
judgment,  principium  et  fans  recti 
scrUjendi,  pervade  every  part  of  this 
astonishing  work,  and  give  it  a  per* 
fection  very  unusual  in  literary  pro* 
ductions  so  comprehensive  and  90 
complicated.  The  style,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  i^ 
pure,  easy»  and  rapid,  free  alike 
from  the  wit  that  daz2les  and  tlie 
pomp  that  cncimbers,  yet  graced 
with  such  ornaments  as  rise  spon- 
taneously from  the  nature  of  th^ 
subject.  Oil  the  whole,  it  may  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  Dot>l6st  and 
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|D9st  intereitipg  works  ever  pert)- 
lisbedj  and  far  superior  to  any  bio* 
torical  or  crittciJ  perforqaaocc  in 
9ny  otber  languagp.'  The  author 
toteoded  k  as  a  vindicattop  of  ifoe 
plaims  of  his  country  to  the  first 
honours  in  literatare^  and  has^  by 
esUblisbing  those  claimsj^  erected  to 
its  glory  a  uionunient  as  durable  as 
{loroao  language,  and  appropriated 
for  ever  to  Italy- the  title  of  Mother 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  and  Iq- 
structress  of  Mankind. 

*'  The  work  of  Abate  D.  G. 
Andres  DeIl.'Oregine>  di  progress! 
e  dello  Stato  di  ogni  Letteratura,  is 
a  noble,  an  extensive^  and  a  very 
masterly  performance.  I  h^e 
tlready  spoken  of  the  Revolozioni 
I>*ltana,  by  the  Abate  Deninaj  I 
need  oply  sar  that  to  oerspicuity 
•nd  manly  simplicity  this  author 
pdds  a  great  >bare  of  political  saga- 
city«  $nd  a  sound  philosophic  spirit. 
The  same  qualities  are  predomiDant 
in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vicende 
della  Letleratura,  a  work  whidi 
con>prises,  hi  a  small  Compass,  « 
gTC9t,  mass  of  information,  and  may 
De  considered  as  a  compendious 
bistoiy,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
▼ery  masterly  reviewi  of  literature 
In  general. 

'"  In  antiquities  the  Italians  are 
rich  to  superabundance,  and  can 
produce  more  authors  of  this  de* 
scription  not  only  than  any  one,  bat 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
together.  Among  them  we  may 
rank  the  illustrious  names  of  Mura- 
tori,  Mafiei«  Mazsochi,  Carli,  and 
Paciaudi,  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added  were  it  not  univer- 
sal!)' acknowledged  that  the  study 
«f  antiquities  called  forth  by  so 
many  motives  and  by  so  many 
objects,  is  an  indigienoiis  plant  in 
Italy,  and  fiourisbea  there  as  in  its 
Dative  climate. 


«<  For  the  last  fifty  yean  poHiical 
economy  has  been  a  favourite  sub- 
ject on  the  continent,  and  in  it 
some  French  writers  have  aoqcdrod 
considerable  reputation.  In  ih\$ 
respect,  as  in  many  otboi^  the 
French  may  be  more  bold,  more 
lively,  and  perhaps  more  entertain- 
ingi  because  more  paradoxical;  but 
the  man  who  wishes  to  be  guided 
by  experience  and  not  by  theory, 
who  prefers  the  safe,  the  generous 
principles  of  Cicero  and  of  Ffato,  to 
the  dangerons  theories  of  Bousseau 
and  of  Sieyes,  will  also  piefer  the 
Italian  to  the  French  econondsts. 
Of  the  former  the  number  it  great, 
and  from  them  has  been  extracted 
and  printed  in  sets,  as  Classics^  (ia 
whi^h  light  indeed  they  are  ood« 
sidered,)  a  select  number  of  the 
best,  whose  works  form  a  coUecdon 
,of  about  fifty  volumies  octavo. 

*'  In  Essays,  Treatises,  Joamak, 
and  Reviews,  the  Italians  first  led 
the  way,  and  still  equal  eveiy  other 
nation.  In  the  Sciences,  they  hare 
been  considered  as  deficient,  bot 
this  opinion  can  be  entertained  only 
by  persons  imperfectly  aoqoaiDCea 
with  Italian  li  teratuie.  To  be  eon- 
vinced  that  it  is  withoQt  foundation, 
we  need  only  enumerate  the  astnn 
nomers,  mathematicians,  geogrs- 
phers,  and  natural  philosoptoi, 
who  have  flourished  in  Italy  from 
the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  present 
period;  and  among  them  we  shall 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  joli^ 
celebrated  names  to  vindicate  tl» 
reputation  of  their  coimtiy,  and  to 
justify  its  claim  to  scientific  honours. 

*'  Here  indeed,  as  upon  another 
occasion,  I  must  observe  that  Italiao 
literature  has  been  traduced,  becms? 
its  treasures  are  unknown ;  and  that 
the  language  itself  has  been  deemed 
unfit  for  research  and  argumdnt, 
because  too  often  employed  as  d» 
vebide 
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irducic  of  amoroiM  ditties  aod  6f 
effeminaie  mclodj.  Thi«  prejudiof 
19  owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree- 
to  the  iofloence  of  French  fashions 
and  opinioos,  which  commcAced  at 
the  ilestoratiaai  was  increased  by 
the  B^vdutioQ*  and  was  strengthen* 
ed  and .  extended  in  such  a  manner 
bj  the  exampie  of  court  sycophaotSj 
and  by  the  writings  of  courtly 
aatbovHv  that  French  became  a  con* 
stitu^nt  part  of  a  genteel  education » 
and  some  tincture  <^  its  liteiature 
yf^  deemed  a  necessary  accon^plish* 
apent.  Thence,  French  criticism  Iiad 
acquired  weight,  and  the  opinions 
of  Botleau^  Bonhours,  Dubos,  fcc. 
became  axioms  in  the  literary  world* 
Either  fronn  jealousy  or  froD)  igno^ 
rmwe,  or  from  a  mixtu.t^  of  both^ 
these  critics  tspeak  of  Italian  litera* 
ti;ire  with  contempt^  and  take  every 
occasion  of  vilifying  the  best  and 
oob^t  coivposilions  of  its  authors. 
Hence  the  content ptuous  appella* 
t«on  of  tinsel,  given  by  the  French 
satirist  to  the  strains  (Aurea  dktB^ 
of  Tasfo,  an  appellation  as  inH!>|>li<» 
cable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  .must 
have  been  dictated  by  envy,  aod 
can  be  repeated  by  ignorance  only. 

'^  The  flippant  petulancy.of  these 
criticiaois  ipight  perhaps  recom* 
mend  them,  to  the  French  public, 
especially  as  they  flattered  the  na- 
lional  vanity,  by  depreciating  the 
gl^ry  of  a  rival,  or  rather  a  superior 
coulltry)  but  it  is  difficult  to  con*- 
cebeo  how  they  came  to  be  so 
generally  circulated  and  adopted  in 
England;  and  it  is  not  without 
80f»e  degree  of  patriot  indignation, 
that  we  see  Drydeo  bend  his  own 
etroDger  judgmenr,  and  Pope  submit 
Mis  finer  tasie,  to  the  dictates  of 
French  essayists,  and  to  the  asser- 
tionji.of  Parisian  poets.  Addison, 
tiwugk  in  other  respects  an  Ami* 
Gall^an^.aind  stiongLy  ioflneneed  by 


those  laudable  prcjntfeesy  to  vnk  hi« 
own  expression,  which  natnraliy 
cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true-born 
Briton,  here  ooodescended  to  folloir 
the  crowd,  and  resignig|^  hlsow» 
better  lights  and  superior  inforeaa* 
tion,  adopted  without  examination^ 
the  opinions  of  the  French  scbooL 
This  tame,  servilespiritof  imitatioft 
became  in  a  short  time  general,  an4 
not  only  contributed  to  give  the 
iaogqage  of  our  enemies  th^t  curt 
rency  of  which  they  are  now  so 
proud,  but  restrained  the  flight  ^ 
British  genius,  and  kept  it  confined 
in  the  trammels  of  French  ruks  and 
of  French  example. 

''  How  detrimental,  in  fact,  this 
imitative  spirit  ha<(  been  to  our  nar 
tional  literature  will  appear  evideo^ 
if  we  compare  the  authors,  who 
were  forivied  in  the  Italian  school^ 
with  those  who  fashioned  their  pror 
ductions  on  French  models.  Te 
say  nothing  of  Chaucer,  who  bor* 
rowed  both  his  manner  and  his 
anbject  from  Italy,  or  of  Sbakspeare, 
whose  geniu»,  like  that  of  Homer> 
was  fed,  as  the  lum'Mmries  of  heaven, 
by  sources  secret  and  inexhaustible; 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Spencer  and  of  Mil  ton,  t  ^^^  lower- 
ing spirits,  who  soar  far  at>ovc  com^ 
petition,  and  from  theit  higher 
spheres  look  down  upon  the  humbler 
range  of  Pope  ainl  of  Dryden  Yet 
Spencer  and  Milton  are  disciples  of 
the  Tuscan  sages,  and  look  up  with 
grateftil  acknowledgmeju  to  their 
Ausonian  masters.  Waller  and 
Cowley  pursued  the  same  path 
though  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
certainly  not,  passihusmquU:  ee- 
peciatly  as  in  the  time  of  the  lattet, 
French  &sbion  began  to  spread  ils 
baneful  infloboce  over  English  Hte^ 
raHire.  Then  came  the  gessaiBflr 
breed  of  courtly  poetasters,  who  foe- 
getting,  or  perhape  not  kiie^ng,tfaet 
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;    The  sterl'uig  bullion  of  one  Biitith  line* 
Drawn  to'Freach  wirct  wouM  chroush> 
*  wbolc  pageft  shine ; 

detived  their  pretty  thbughrg  from 
French  madrigals^  aiid  modelled 
fbeir  little  minds,  as  tbey  borrowed 
Iheir  dress  from  French  puppets.  1 
mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was 
utterly  neglected  during  tl«6  long 
^riod>  because  I  am  aware  that  at 
»Il  times  it  was  considered  as  an 
flicconiplishment  ornrimental  to  all, 
•nd  i^di5ptn^ably  necessary  to  those 
who  visit  Italy.  But  though  the 
language  of  Italy  was  known^  its 
Kiecature  was  nrgUrted;  so  that 
not  its  historians  only  were  forgotten, . 
but  of  all  the  treasures  of  its  divine 
poesy  little  was  ever  cited  or  ad- 
mired excepting  a  few  Btrs  fron>  the 
op^ra»  or  tome  lovc-siok  and  effemi- 
nate sonnets  selected  from  the  minor 
yoets.  French  literature  was  the 
'  «0'e  o^ect  of  the  attention  of  our 
writers,  and  from  it.  they  djBrivtd 
that  cold  correctness  which  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  feature  of  most 
of  the  authors  of  the  first  part  of 
th  e  ei  gh  teen  t  h  cen  tu  ry . 

•*  Nor  was  this  frigidity  the  only 
6r.tb9  greatest  evil  that  resulted 
from  the  then  prevailing  partiality 
for  French  literature.  'I  he  spirit  of 
infidelity  had  already  infected  some 
of  the  leading  writers  of  that  vola- 
tile naVion,  and  continued  to  spread 
its  poison  imperceptibly,  but  effec- 
tually, till  the  latter  )iEars  of  the 
reign  of  Ijouis  the  Fifteenth,  when 
most  of  the  academicians  had, 
through  interest  or  vanity,  ever  the 
predominant  passion  in  a  Krench 
bosom^  ranged  themselves  nnder 
the  banners,  of  Voltaire,  and  had 
became  real  or  pretended  sceptics. 
The  works  of  the  subalterns,  it  is 
true,  were  much  praised  but  little 
read  by  their  panisans ;  and  Helve- 
tius,  Freret,  Du  M'aillet,  with  lilty 


others  of  equal  learning  and  equal 
fiime,  now  slumber  in  dust  aob 
'silence  on  the  upper  shelve  of 
public  Hbrarres,  tbe  common  repos- 
tory  of  deceased  authors.  But  tbe 
wit  and  ribaldry  of  their  chief  con- 
tinued to  anmae  aad  to  captivate 
the  gay,  the  voluptuoos,  and  the 
ignorant;  to  dicrate  tbe  ton,  that  is, 
to  preicribe  opinioaa  and  style  to 
the  higher  ^rdea ;  and  hy  making 
impiety  current  in  good  company, 
to  give  it  the  greateat  recommeoda- 
tiou  it  could  possess  ix^theejesof 
his  countrymen^  \ht  sanction  of 
Fashion. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  opinion 
in  France  when  two  persons  of  fe7 
different  tastes  and  characters  in 
other  respects,  but  emally  eosbved 
to  vanity  and  to  pride,  visited  that 
country — I  mean  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon, who,  though  Britons  in  general 
are  little  inclined  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  /breign 
teachers,  meanly  oonde|(:ended  to 
sacrifice  the  independence,  of  their 
own  unden^tanding  and  there%ion 
of  their  country  to  the  tlatteries  and 
the  sophisms  of  Parisian  atheist*. 
These  two  renegadoes  joined  in  the 
views  of  their  foreign  associates, 
undertook  to  propagate  atbdstic 
principles  among  their  conntiymeD, 
and  faithful  to  the  engagemmi,  eo* 
deavoured  in  all  their  works  to 
instil  doubt  and  indi^erence  into 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  by 
secret  and  almost  imperceptible  arts 
gradually  to  undermine  their  attach- 
ment to  revealed  religion.  Hij)is> 
sneers,  misrepresetUation,  and  exag- 
geration, concealed  under  aHected 
candour,  pervade  almost  every  page 
of  their  very  popular  t>nt  most  per- 
nicious histories  i  and  if  themisdiief 
of  these  works,  however  great,  be 
not  equal  to  the  wishes  of  their 
authors,  it  is  eutlielj  owing  to  tbe 
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food  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
•o  natural  to  the  minds  of  Epglisb- 
incn.  This  wise  and  happy  temper, ' 
the  soorce  and  security  of  public 
aad  private  felicity,  (he  nation  owes 
to  Providence >  the  desolating  doc- 
irines  of  incredulity,  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  and  their  disciples^  borrow- 
ed from  France  and  its  academies. 
Italian  literature  is  exempt  from 
^bis  infection:  its  general  tendency 
is  religious;  all  its  great  authors 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  steady 
and  enlightened  piety,  and  their 
works  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  the  noble  destinies  of 
the  human  race^  an  unspeakable 
advantage  in  a  downward  and  per- 
verse age,  when  men,  formed  in 
vain  with  *  looks  erect  and  counte- 
nance sublime/  confine  their  views 
to  the  4sarth«  and  voluntarily  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  I  bat  perish* 

**  To  remrn.^Gray,  who  seems 
to  haie  conceived,  while  in  Italy,  a 
partiality  for  its  poetry,  soon  dis- 
covered the  treasures  which  it  con^ 
taint >  and  first,  I  believe,  attempt- 
ed  to  copy  the  manner  and  to  revive 
the  taste  that  had  formed  the 
princes  of  English  verse,  and  given 
them  tliat  boldness  and  that  sub- 
limity whk:h  foreigners  now  con- 
sider as  their  characteristic  qualities. 
Jlis  school  inherited  his  partiality, 
aud  the  study  of  Italian  began  to 
Vewve  gradually;  ihoogh  its  progress 
was  slow  until  the  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  a  work 
which  evidently  awakened  the 
slumbering  curiosity  of  the  nation, 
iind  once  more  turned  their  eyes  to 
Itxily,  the  ^reat  parent  and  nurse 
of  languages,  of  laws,  of  arts,  and 
of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance 
Xii  that  publication,  many  champions 
Lave  arisen  to  support  'the  united 


of  taste  and  of  Italiati«  and  hive  dis* 
.playxrd  talents  vi'hich  might  have 
obtained  success  with  fewer  advan? 
tages  ob  their  side,  but  with  so 
many,  could  not  fail  to  triumph, 
Among  these  the  public  is  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mathias,  and  to  th^ 
author  of  the  Eursuits  of  Literature, 
(fjiuocunque  gauHet  nomine)  who 
have  struggled  with  unabating  zeal 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of 
France  to  the  sterling  ore  of  Italy^ 
and  to  place  the  literature  pf  that 
country  in  the  rank  due  to  its 
meritj^  that  is,  next  to  th'eemaoa*^ 
tions  of  Greek  and  Bomah  genius. 

''  It,  is  indeed  much  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  a  language  so  harmt^u- 
.ous  in' sound,  so  copious  in  wQrds^ 
so  rich  in  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  connect^ 
with  the  ancient  dialect  of  Europe 
and  its  modern  derivarives,  as  to 
serve  as  a  key  both  to  one  and  to 
the  others,  should. ha vd  been  forced 
from  its  natural  rank,  and  obliged 
to  yield  its  place  to  a  language  far 
inferior  to  it  in  all  these  respects, 
and  for  many  reasons  not  worth  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  it  in  fash* 
ionablc  education.  The  great  ad- 
mirers of  French,  tliat  is,  thc^ 
French  critics  themselves,  do  not 
pretend  to  found  its  supposed  uni; 
versality  on  its  iutrinsic  superiority* 
In  iact,  not  to  speak  of  the  rough 
combinations  of  letters,  the  indis- 
tinct articulation  of  many  syllables, 
the  peculiar  sound  of  some  vowels, 
the  suppression,  not  of  letters  only, 
but  of  whole  syllables,  and  ihd 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which, 
arise  from  these  peculiarities  to 
foreigners  stud)ing  this  language; 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  nasal 
sounds,  the  most  disagreeable  that 
cm  proceed  from  human  organs^ 
nredominating  as  U  does  throughoTu 
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fhe  whole  Iffigntge,  is  sofficicnl 
Aoat  to  deprire  it  of  all  daim  to 
sweetness  and  to  mdodjr.  Some 
ImthorSj  I  know,  and  mtnj  French 
critics  discover  in  it  a  oattual  and 
logical  coDstroctioOy  which,  as  they 
l^retend,  gives  to  it,  when  managed 
bjr  a  ikilSit  writer,  a  cleartiess  and 
H  perspicaity  which  is  scarcely  to  be 

'  eqtiaBed  in  Latin  and  Oieek,  and 
ttaa  ht  ioaght  fbr  in  all  modern 
dialects.  This  dato  has  been  boldly 
advanced  on  one 'side  and  feebly 
contested  on  the  other^  though 
itsady  of  my  readers,  who  have 
perham  anlnsed  tbemsdves  with 
French  authors  fbr  many  a  year, 
may  nerhaps  have  never  yet  observ- 
ed this  peculiar  excellence,  nor  dis- 
covered that  the  Knench  language 
invariably  follows  the  natural  course 
of  our  ideas,  and  fhe  process  of 
grammatical  construction. 

^  I  mean  not  to  dispute  this  resA 

<  or  imaginary  advantage  j  especialiy 
as  the  discussion  unavoidably  in* 
tolves  a  long  metaphysical  question 
relative  to  the  natural  order  of  rde^s 
'and  the  best  correspording  arrange- 
ment of  words  J  but  I  must  .ob»«?rTe, 
that  to  be  confined  to  one  mode  of 
construcfiou  only,  however  excellent 
it  may  be,  is  a  defect  |.  because  it 
deprives  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
one  of  the  mo4t  powcrfol  iitstru* 
meuts  of  harmony  and  of  descrip- 
tion, I  mean  Inversion:  and  be- 
cause h  removes  the  distinction  of 
ktyles,  and  brings  all  composition 
down  fo  the  safde  monotonous  level. 
Ih  fhct,  IVeuch  poets  have  long 
Cdihplained  of  the  tame  unifrSrm 
genius  of  their  language,  and  French 
erttfes  have  been  obliged,  however 
sekictnrtly,  to  aeknov^dge  that  it 
ha<  no  poetic  stjTe;  and*  if  the 
feader  wishes  to  see  how  weU  ibund^ 
^  tftese  complahrts  ar«,  and  how 
jusc  this  acknowledgment^  be  need 


only  consult  the  ingenious  f raiislal^ 
tor  of  Virgirs  Georges  by  the  Abb< 
de  Lille.  In  the  prefate  he  %ili 
hear  the  eritie  lamenting  the  difB- 
cuhies  imposed  upon  tHm  hf  the 
nature  of  hb  language  ^  and  in  the 
venification  hre  wiH  adznire  Aft 
skill  with  which  the  poet  endea- 
vours, (vainly  indeed,)  to  transfuse 
the  spirit,  tire  variety,  the  CDlontinf 
of  the  originat  into  the  dull,  WAm 
imitation.  If  he  has  fklled,  be  hsi 
failed  only  comparativdy ;  fbr  his 
translation  is  the  best  in  tiie  French 
language,  and  to  ah  the  excellencies 
of  which  st|ch  a  translation  is  sol* 
ceptible,  adds  the  peculiar  graces  of 
ease  and  propriety.  He  had  all  the 
talentfs  necessaij  oh  his  side,  taste, 
judgment  and  enthusiasm  y  but  his 
materials  were  Mil,  atad  iris  lan- 
guage, Pfufhi  nonium  pattens, 
sunk  under  the  wlsiglit  of  ftoman 
genius.  If^tfaerpTooft  ofthefeehle* 
ness  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
its  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry,  were  requisite,  y^  cteed  only 
open  Boileau*s  translation  of  Leo* 
ginus,  and  we  slmU  therv  find  hiim«^ 
merable  instances  of  failure,  wlndi, 
as  they  cannot  be*  ascribed  to  the 
tranblator,  must  originate  from  the 
innate  debility  of  the  hngosfe 
itself.  ^ 

^' In  consequence  of  tins'rrreniedt* 
able  defect  the  French  hafve  no  poeti- 
cal translation  of  Homer  nor  of  Tassoj 
nor  had  they  of  Vbgil  or  of  hfiltoo, 
till  the  Abb6  De  Litle  attempted  to  ' 
introduce  them  to  his  country  men 
in  a  Freuch  dress.  But,  both  the 
Roman  and  fhe  British  poet  seem 
aKke  to  have  disdamed  the  trammds 
of  Gallic  rhime,  and  turned  amy 
indignant  fmm  the  trasslator,  who 
pre^meti  to  eriiibit  their  msjesffe 
forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the 
public.  Tkt  etettioos  of  the  Ahb6 
onl^ -proved  to  the  literary  worid, 
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ftat  even  his  talents  and  fngennity 
were  incapable  of  communicating  to 
the  language  of  bb  conntry  energy 
iuffident  td  express  the  divine  sen- 
timents and  the  sublime  imagery  of 
Virgil  and  of  Milton.  In  this 
re9|iect  IiaYian  is  more  fortunate^ 
and  seenra  formed  to  command  alike 
the  regions  of  poetry  and.  of  prose. 
I(  adapts  itself  to  aU  the  purposes 
of  argumentation  or  of  ornament, 
aiui  subnjits  witH  grace  and  dignity 
to  whatever  construction  the  poet^ 
the  orator,  or  the  metaphysician 
chooses  to  impose  upon  it. 

Slifte  faabct  omatiu,  imllc  dac«itcr  habct. 
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In  fact  this  language  hat  retained  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boldness 
and  tlie  liberty  of  the  mother  tongue, 
and  moves  along  with  a  freedom 
which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt 
in  vain  to  imitate. 

"  1  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty 
of  the  French  language,  which  is  in 
reality  so  great  as  to  become  a 
serious  defect^  and  a  solid  ground 
of  objection.  This  difficulty  arises, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  general 
complication  of  its  grammar,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  rules,  and  the 
frequency  of  exceptions;  and  in  the 
next  place,  from  tlie  nature  of 
several  sounds  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
it.  Such  are  some  vowels,  particu- 
larly a  and  uj  and  such  also  many 
diphthongs,  as  ieu,  eu,  oi,  not  to 
mention  the  /  'mouilte,  the  e  ruuet: 
and  various  sylfables  of  nasal  and. 
indistinct  utterance,  together  wiih 
the  difiTerVnt  gounds  of  the  same 
vowels, and  diphthong  indifferent 
combinatioiis.  I  speak  not  of  these 
sounds  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
lo  the  eaf,  but  only  as  difficult,  and 
so  much  so  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possibJe  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  pro- 
nounce A-ench  with  ease  and  strict 


propriety.  Here  again  ItaUan.  has 
the  advantage.  Its  sounds  are  all 
open  and  labial;  it  flows  naturally 
firom  the  organs,  and  require! 
nothing  more  than  time  and  ex^ 
pansion.  Its  vowels  have  invariably 
the  same  sound,  and  that  sound  may 
be  found  in  almost  every  language^ 
The  nose  and  the  throat,  those  bag^ 
pipe  instruments  of  French  ottef^ 
ance,  have  u*  share  in  its  articula« 
tlon;  no  grouppd  consonants  stop 
its  progress  5  no  indistinct  murmort 
choke  its  closes :  it  glides  fiom  the 
lips  with  facility,  ^nd  it  delights  thtf 
ear  with  its  fulness,  its  softness,  and 
its  harmony.  As  its  grammar  ap** 
proaches  nearer  Latin,  it  is  more 
congenial  to  pur  infant  studies,  and 
may  ilierefore  be  acquired  with  tbtf 
greater  facility. 

'^  In  speaking  of  French  litem* 
ture  I  wish  to  be  impartial  j  and 
most  willingly  acknowledge  that 
our  rivals  are  a  sprightly  and  inge- 
nious nation )  that  they  havi^  long 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
cultivated  them  with  success ;  that 
their  literature  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion} and  that  several  of  tbeif 
writers  rank  among  the  great 
teaclters  and  the  '  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  afler  this  acknow- 
ledgment, I  most  remind  them  that 
the  Italians  were  their  masters  iii 
Gvtry  art  and  science,  and  that 
whatever  claims  they  may  hatie  td 
literary  merit  and  reputation,  th^ 
owe  them  entirely  tq  their  fkth 
instructors.  Here  indeed  Voltaire 
himself,  however  jealous  ott  o'dlstk 
occasions  of  the  prerogatives  of  hri 
own  language,  confesses  the  obli^- 
tion,  and  candidly  declares  tnat 
France  is  indebted  to  Italy  for  bet 
arts,  her  sciences,  and  even  for  het 
civilization.  In  truth,  the  latter 
counnry  had  basked  in  the  gum&iBa 
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pf  science  at  least  two  centuries^ 
ere  one  solitary  ray  had   beamed 
upon  the  former }  and  she  had  pro- 
duced poets,  hisloriaiis  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  fame  emulates    the 
glory  of  the  ancients*  ere  the  lan- 
guage of  France  was  committed  to 
paper,  or  deemed  fit  for  any  purpose 
Djgher  than  the  diaries  of  a  Joinviile, 
or  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours. 
To  enter  into  a  regular  comparison 
pf  the;  principal  authors  in  these 
languages*  and  to  weigh  their  re- 
apective  merits  in  the  scale  of  criti- 
cism would  be  an  occupation  equally 
•musing  and  instructive,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  require  more 
leisure  than  the  traveller  can  com- 
foand,  and  a  work  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  present,  intend- 
ed merely  to  throw  out  hints  which 
the  reader  may  verify  and  improve 
at  discretion,  as  the  subject  may 
bereafter  invitei    I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  re- 
_marks,    derived    principally    from 
French  critics,  and  consequently  of 
considerable   weight,  because    ex- 
torted, it  roust  seem»  by  the  force  of 
truth  from  national  vanity.    The 
authority  of  VoU aire  may  not  perhaps 
be  looked  upon  as  decisive,  because 
however  solid  his  judgment,  and 
however  fine  his  taste,  he  too  often 
sacrificed  the  dictates  of  both  to  the 
passion  or  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
au((  too  frequently  gave  to  interest, 
to  rancour,,  and  to  party,  what  he 
owed  to  truth,  to  Icltrrs,  and  to 
mankind.    But,    it    must    be   re- 
inenibered  that  these  defects,  while 
they  low^r  his  authority  as  a  critic, 
also  obscure  his  reputation  as  an 
historian,  and  deprive  French  litera- 
lur;  o^  the  false  lustre  which  it  has 
acquired   from   his  renown.     And 
indeed,  if  impartiality  be  essential 
|o  history,  Voltaire  must  forfeit  the 
l^ppcUation  of  historian^  as  hU  His- 


toire  Generale  U  one  ooutimet 
satire  upon  religion,  iotrsded  fay  lit 
deceitful  author  not,  to  inferm  the 
understanding,  but  to  pervert  the 
faith  of  the  reader.  Hence  the 
Abbe  Mably,  in  his  ingenioui  re- 
flections on  history,  tboG^b  ootveiT 
hostile  to  the  onbeiieviDg  party, 
censures  the  above-meotioiwd  worii 
with  some  severity,  without  con- 
descending to  enter  into  the  d^ult 
of  criticism. 

''  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
other  hbtorians  of  his  language  with 
contempt,  and  from  the  general 
sentence  excepts  the  Abb6  Vertoc 
and  Fleury  only;  exceptions  wludi 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  critic's 
judgment  and  impartiality ;  for  fefw 
writers  equal  the  former  in  rapiditj, 
selection,  and  interest,  and  none 
surpass  the  latter  in  eradiiioo,  good 
sense,  and  simplicity.  The  sanoe 
Abb£  prefera  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  by  the  well  known 
Father  Paolo  Sarpt,  to  all  the  bta- 
tories  compiled  in  his  own  langoege, 
and  represents  it  as  a  model  ol*  nar- 
ration, argument,  and  obserratioa. 
We  may  subscribe  to  tlie  opinion  of 
this  judicious  critic,  so  well  veraed 
in  the  literature  of  h^  own  coauirj* 
without  the  least  hesitation,  and 
extend  to  Italian  history  in  general 
the  superiority  which  he  allows  to 
one  only,  and  one  who  is  not  the 
first  of  Italian  historians,  eitber  io 
eloquence  or  in  impartiilitj. 

"  In  one  species  of  bistory.indeed, 
the  Italians  justly  claim  the  hooour 
both  of  invention  and  of  pre-emi- 
nence, aud  this  honoar,  not  Fmnce 
only  but  £ngland  most,  I  bdiere, 
concede  without  contest.  I  aDode 
to  critical  biography,  a  branch  ef 
history  in  the  highest  de;gree  lb* 
structivc  and  entertaining^  rmylay 
ed  in  Italy  at^  a  veiy  cany  period^ 
and  canted  to  the  higbesT  periectio« 
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^  tlia  kto  karn^  Tirebosch.    In 
Fr«ocb,   fyw  prodactions   of  the 
Ictiui  ex>ft:  perhaps  the  panegyrical 
tUtoouftespranoanced  in  the  French 
Aitad^my  border  nearest  upon  it; 
hot  these  compositions,  though  re- 
conoModed  by  the  names  of  Fon- 
celie)le,  Massillon,  Flechier»  Mar- 
mootd,  and  so  many  other  illus- 
trious academicians,  are  too  glitter- 
ing; .too  artlticia)  and  refined^  as  well 
as  too  trivial  and  transient  in  their 
very  natore^  (o  excite  much  interest, 
<a  %o  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
1»  oor   own    language   Johnson'^s 
Lme  of  the  Poets  present  a  fair 
•bfcct  of  comparison,  as  far  as  the 
|rfaD  OKlends,  and  perhaps  in  point 
•f  cxecotioo  may  be  considered  by 
many  of  my  readers  as  masterly 
pieces  of  style,  of jndgment^and  even 
af  eloquence,  eqaal,  if  not  superior, 
|o  4he  Italian.    But  as  the  narrow 
q>bece  of  tba  English  biographer 
aisksinto  insignificance,  when  com- 
pased  to  the  vast  orbit  oi  the  Italian 
hiateriaii;  so  their  works  bear  no  . 
pix>portioo,  and  cannot  of  conrse  be 
considered  as  objects  of  comparison. 
With  /egafd    to    the    execution, 
Johoaoa,  witfaoQt  doubt,  surprises 
and  almost  a#M  the  reader,  by  the 
weight  of  fail  arguments,  by  the 
aHength  of  biseapresaioo,  and  by  the 
ttoiform  mqeSty  of  his  language; 
bat  I  know  not  whetlier  the  ease, 
the  gnce,  aod- the  insinuating  fami- 
Jiarity  of  lllabeschi  may  not  charm 
«a  more^  aed  kbep  up  one  attention 
smd  oor  dalight.lDttch  longer. 

^'  In  one  branch  of  literature 
KraBce  may  have  the  advantage  over 
osoft  ^modern  languages,  I  mean  in 
theological  cempoaition:  and  this 
advantage  ^.  owes  to  her  peculiar 
cfrcaastaooes;  I  might  say  with 
nmm  propriety,  to  her  misfor- 
taaes.  The  Calvinistie  opinions 
fipsvalent'  in  Geneva  had  been  pro- 
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pagated  at  an  early  period  'of  the 
reformation  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces  of  France,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  made  such  a  progress, 
that  their  partisans  conceived  them* 
selves,  numerous  enough  *  to  cope 
with  the  established  church,  and 
perhaps  powerful  enough  to  over- 
turn it.  They  lirst  manifested  their 
zeal  by  insults  and  threats,  then 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence,  and  at  length  involved 
their  country  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  anarchy,  and  revolution. 
In  the  interim,  the  pen  was  empk>)^- 
ed  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  while 
the  latter  called  forth  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  body,  the  former 
brought  into  action  all  the  energies 
of  the  mind. 

"  During  more  than  a  century, 
war  and  controversy  raged  with 
equal  fury,  ahd  whatever  the  opinion 
of  the  reader  may  be  upon  the  sut^• 
ject  in  debate,'  he  will  probably 
agree  with  nie,  that  Calvinism,  de- 
feated alike  in  the  field  of  battb 
and  in  the  nobler  contest  of  argu- 
ment; was  compelled  to  resign  the 
double  palm  of  victory  to  the  genius 
of  her  adversary.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  particularly  towards 
its  close,  great  uients  appeared,  and 
much  ingenuity  and  learning  were 
displayed  on  both  sides;  tUi  the 
respective  parties  seem  to  unite  all 
their  powers  in  the  persons  of  Two 
champions,  Claude  and  Bossuet, 
Though  nature  had  been  liberal  in 
intellectual  endowments  to  both  the 
disputants,  and  though  all  the  means 
of  art  had  been  employed  to  improve 
the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest 
was  by  no  means  equal  between 
them ;  and  after  having  been  worst- 
ed in  every  onset,  the  iSder  at  length 
sunk  under  the  superiority  of  the 
Prelate.  But,  if  the  victim  canu 
derive  any  cr^it  from  the  hand  that 
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fells  it,  Clattde  and  Calvinism  may. 
boast  that  the  iUustrioas  Bossuet 
was  alone  capable,  and  alone  worthy 
to  give  the  fatal  blow  that  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  glory,  and  almost 
to  the  existence  of  the  party  in 
France. 

'*  Bossnet  was  indeed  a  great 
roan,  and  one  of  those  extraordinaty 
roinds  which  at  distant  intervals 
aeem  as  if  deputed  from  a  superior 
regionj  to  enlighten  and  to  astonish 
mankind.  With  all  the  originality 
of  genius,  be  was  free  from  its  ec- 
centricity and  intemperance.  Sub- 
lime without  obscurity,  bold  yet 
accurate,  splendid  and  yet  simple  at 
the  same  time,  he  awes,  elevates, 
and  delights  his  readers,  overpowers 
all  resistance,  and  leads  them  willing 
captives  to  join  and  to  share  his 
triumph.  The  defects  of  his  style 
arise  from  the  imperfection  of  bis 
dialect}  and  perhaps  be  could  not 
have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
energies  of  his  mind  than  in  coqo- 
polling  the  French  language  itself 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  sublimity. 
His  works,  therefore,  are  superior 
to  all  other  controverfial  writings  In 
his  own  or  in  ariy  other  language. 

''  In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe, 
none  of  that  description :  there  was 
no  difierence  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, arid  of  course  no  controversy : 
a  deficiency  in  their  literature  abun*- 
dantly  compensated  by  the  absence 
of  animosity,  of  hatred,  of  penal 
laws,  and  of  insolence  on  one  side, 
ftnd  on  the  other  of  complaint,  of 
degradation,  and  of  misery* 

'*  To  return  to  my  first  obaerva- 
tioQ.«— We  have  just  reason  to 
lament,  that  a  language  so  inferior 
in  every  respect  as  French,  should 
have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such 
an  ascendenqras  to  be  deenoed  even 
in  England  a  necessary  aocomplisb- 
menty  aad  made  in  some  degree  an 


integral  part  0f  yonthful  edocation. 
If  a  comnaon  medium  of  comamni* 
cation  between  nations  be  nectswrj, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  wookl  have 
been  prudent  to  have  retained  the 
language  most  generally  known  ia 
civilized  nations,  which  is  Latin; 
especially  as  this  language  b  the 
mother  of  all  the  polish^  diaicdi 
now  used  in  Europe,  has  the  ad* 
vantage^  of  being  the  clearest,  ibe 
most  regular,  and  the  easiest,  aad 
moreover,  was  actually  in  posseasioa 
at  the  Very  time  when  ii  pleased 
various  courts  to  adc^t,  with  the 
dress  and  other  fopperies  of  France, 
its  language  also.  Reason  migikt 
reclaim  against  the  absurdity  of 
preferring  a  semi*barban>iis  jafgoa, 
to  almost  ancicbt,  a  oipst  b^tifo), 
and  a  most  perfect  laogmige;  bat 
the  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heani, 
aiid  yet  more  seldocn  listened  to  it 
courts,  where  fiubion,  that  is  the 
whim  of  the  monardi  or  of  the 
favourite,  is  alone  consolied  aad 
followed  even .  in  all  its  definmitiei 
and  all  its  extravagancies. 

"  Bat  that  which  escaped  the 
observation  x>f  the  courtier  oogfit  to 
have  attracted  the  atteotioa  of  die 
mmister,who  might  have  discovered, 
by  reflection  or  by  experience,  the 
advantages  which  a  negociator  .de- 
lves from  the  perfect  knowlec^  of 
.the  language  wMch  lie  employs,  and 
the  extreme  impolicy  of  conceding 
these  advantages  to  oor  enemies.  Ia 
order  to  ^rm  a  jnst  Idea  of  the  im» 
portanoe  of  this  conceaakm,  we  nerd 
only  to  observe  the  sttperiority.vhich 
a  Frenchman  assumea  in  capiisb 
where  his  language  ia  aopposed  to 
be  that  of  good  company,  soch  at 
Vtenna,  and  particularly  Fetersborg, 
and  contrast  with  that  aoperiority, 
his  humble  appearance  in  London 
or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  pit* 
tend  to  soch  a  diaiiftctton.    Iii  tba 
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former  cilies  he  feels  hirnsd/  at 
home,  and  considers  himself  as  the 
£rst  in  ran)t  because  the  first  iii 
language)  in  the  latter  the  con- 
tcioasness  of  being  a  foreigner 
checks  his  natural  confidence,  and 
imposes  upon  him,  however  reluct- 
ant, the  reserved  demeanor  inse- 
parable from  that  character. 

'^  Now  in  all  diplomatic  meet- 
ibgR,  the  French  is  the  language  of 
discussion,  and  consequently,  the 
French  negocia tor  displays  his  facul- 
ties with  the  same  ease  and  with 
the  saifie  certainty  of  applaave  as  in 
bis  own  saloon,  surrounded  with  a 
circle  of  friends  at  Paris.  The 
English  envoy  on  the  contrary  finds 
his  natural  reserve  increased  and  all 
his  powers  paralized  by  a  sensation 
of  inferiority  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  which  he  is  obliged  to 
employ,  and  by  a  conviction  that 
the  eloquence  of  his  adversarv  must 
triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned, 
and  probably  ill -delivered  states 
ments.  To  this  disadvantage  we 
may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  obser- 
f  vation  so  often  repeated,  that  France 
recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she 
loses  in  the  field:  an  observation, 
which,  if  it  does  not  wound  our 
pride,  Ought  at  least  to  awaken  our 
caution. 

"  But  this  diplomatic  evil  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  greatest,  mischief 
that  results  from  this  absurd  prefer- 
ence; it  moreover  enables  our 
enemies  to  disseminate  their  politi- 
cal principles,  to  carry  on  intrigues, 
to  multiply  the  means  of  seduction, 
and  to  insure,  by  the  agency  of 
numberless  scribblers, pamphleteers, . 
poetasters,  &c.  the  success  of  their 
dark  and  deep-laid  projects.  They 
are  already  endowea  with  too  many 
oaeans  of  mischief,  and  possess  all 
the  skill  and  activity  requisite  to 
give  them  effect.    Wl^  should  we 


vijuntarily  increase,  their  powers  of 
attack,  and  by  propagating  their 
language,  open  a  wider  field  of 
action  to  their  baneful  influence  ? 
Such  conduct  surely  borders  upou 
fufatuation, 

•'  In  the  next  place,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  French  language  has 
produced  no  better  effects  in  litera- 
ture than  in  policy  If  France  has 
furnished  the  republic  of  letters 
with  some  finished  models  of  thea- 
trical excellence  and  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  eecleiiastical  oratory,  th« 
only  branches  in  which  she  excels ; 
she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  inun- 
dated Europe  with  frivolous  com- 
positions, erotic  songs,  and  love- 
sick novels,  by  which  she  has  warp-  • 
ed  the  public  taste  from  the  classical 
rectitude  of  the  preceding  centuries ; 
and  inverting  the  natural  process  of 
the  mind,  turned  it  from  bold  and 
inanly  contemplations  to  languid  and 
enervating  trifles.  Nay,  she  has  done 
more.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  the 
genius  of  France,  like  one  of  those 
furies  sometimes  let  loose  to  scourge 
mankind,  and  to  ripen  corrupted 
generations  for  destruction,  has  eni^ 
ployed  all  its  talents  and  all  its  at« 
tractions  to  confound  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  to  infeqt  the  heart 
with  every  vice,  and  to  cloud  the 
Utt^itrstanding  with  every  error ;  to 
stop  for  ever  the  two  great  sources 
of  human  dignity  and  ^licity,  truth 
and  virtue,  and  to  blot  out  of  the 
mind  of  man,  the  sun,  the  sOul  of 
the  intellectual  world,  even  the 
divinity  himself.  Such  is  the  tin* 
varying  tendency  of  almost  all  the 
works  which  have  issued  from  the 
French  press,  and  been  circulated 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  during 
the  period  above  mentioned,  from 
the  voluminous  and  cumbersome 
Encyclopedie  down  to  the  declama- 
•    J*  a  tioot 
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tloni  of  V6\nef  or  the  Tales  ^ 
Mariuootel,  en  feiU  Jhrmat,  for  the 
«j:con)m0datioo  of  travellers.  The 
trath  is,  that  the  aj^lation  of 
French  Hterature>  at  present,  seems 
confined  to  the  works  of  Voltaire 
and  of  his  dKciples,  that  is,  to  the 
infidel  faction,  excluding  the  nobler 
specimens  of  French  genius,  the 
productions  of  the  age  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  of  the  period  immediately 
following  that  monarch's  demise: 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  effects 
tfrhich  this  literature  produces  upon 
the  human  mind,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  upop  those  who  are  inost 
given  to  it,  and  the  countries  where 
it  flourishes  most.  We  shall  find 
that  impiety  and  immorality  keep 

Sace  with  it  in  private  and  public 
fe,  and  that  domestic  and  national 
disorder  and  misery  are  its  constant 
and  inseparable  companions.  France^ 
^here  the  pestilence  begun,  first 
felt  its  conseqaences,  and  still  bleeds 
under  its  scouige.  The  Prussian 
court,  actually  degraded  and  de- 
spised, smarts  under  the  ponish- 
ment  brought  upon  the  monaFcby 
by  the  French  principles  of  the 
adieistic  Frederic,  The  Russian 
capital,  no^  the  theatre  of  tvery 
dark  intrigue,  treacherous  plot«  and 
(ot\  inclulgeocei  may  ere  long  have 
reason  to  curse  the  impolicy  of 
Catherine,  who,  by  encouraging  the 
language  and  the  opinions  of  F^ce, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  death  and  of 
dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her 
empire. 

Vipeieam  inspiraat  viimami 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a 
victim  to  their  increasing  influence  i 
and  it  is  di&cult  to  say,  whether 
the  same  passions,  working  on  the 
same  prinaples>  nuiy  not  at  some 
^tue   period   produce   a  similar^ 


catastn^be.  Such  are  the  conse- 
ouences  of  partiality  to  French  lite* 
rature,  and  such  the  last  great  corse 
which  that  nation,  at  all  periods  of 
its  history  the  bane  and  the  torment 
of  the  human  species;  has  in  these 
latter  times  brought  upon  the  ciiU 
lized  world.  Now  let  me  ask  once 
more,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of 
vHue,  of  interest  and  of  parriotlsoi, 
by  what  fatality  Europe  is  doomed 
to  encourage  a  laoffuage,  the  instrn- 
nient  of  so  much/mischief,  aod  ro 
propagate  a  literature,  the  vebicla 
of  poison  and  of  desolation  ?  What 
can  induce  her  to  furnish  weapoos 
of  assault  to  a  giant  power,  that 
massacres  her  tpbes,  and  ravages 
her&irest  provinces,  bysuppljing 
the  means  of  communication,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  armies  already 
too  rapid  and  loo  sucspessful;  aod 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  her 
own  final  subjection  ?  Surely  such 
impolitic  conduct  must  be  the  last 
de^e  of  blindness,  the  utmost 
pomt  of  public  infatuation. 

"  But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  h 
the  remedy?  The  remedy  is  at 
hand,  ^e  have  our  choice  of  two 
languages,  either  of  which  may  be 
adopted  as  a  general  medittm  of 
cooununkratioD,  not  only  witboac 
inconyenienoe,  bttt  even  with  ad- 
vantage.-^Latin  and  Italian.  Latin 
,i8  the  parent  of  ail  the  refined 
languages  in  Europe  $  the  interpreter 
of  toe  great  principles  of  law  and  of 
jqstksf^,  or,  in  other  worda»  of  joris- 
pmdtenovip  dll  its  forms  aod  vith 
all  its  apptlcatiQps:  it  b  tbedepo- 
sitocy  of  wisdom  and  of  adrnce, 
"which  every  agc^  fiw  the  M  of 
Carthage  down  to  im  present  pe- 
nod,  £u  cmtipood  to  eo^ kh  with 
its  productiooi^  its  hveoliops,  its 
experience:  it  still  coatiooias  ths 
necessary  andi  mdupensable  apoom* 
ptishmeiit  of  Jbo  goo^aoaMi  and  of 
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the  scholar,  Imd  is  the  tote  i^trodoc* 
tioQ  to  all  the  booourtble  and  liberal 
professions.  It  still  remakis  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  languages^ 
and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded 
for  its  clearness,  its  fucilitj,  and  ita 
consistency  as  the  general  grammar. 
Why  then  should  we  not  adopt  as 
an  universial  mediom  of  intercourse 
this  langnage  universally  under* 
stood  $  and  why  not  restore  to  k  the 
privilege  which  it  had  ever  enjoyed, 
till  the  fatal  conquests  of  Lewis 
XIV.  spread  the  language  and  the 
vices  of  France  over  half  the  pub* 
jugated  continent ' 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  Latin,  or  shew  how 
much  it  would  ditsencumber  and  faci- 
Ktate  the  progress  or  education:  this 
much,  however,  I  will  observe,  that 
the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Roman  authors  in  this  soppost- 
tion  made  common,  ought  kindle 
diice  mere  the  flame  of  liberty  in 
Europe,  and  aigatn  tnan  the  rising 
generation,  now  dissolved  in  luxury 
and  in  effeminacy.  But  if,  in  spite 
of  taste  and  of  reason,  this  noble 
language  most  be  confined  to,  our 
dosela,  end,  a  modem  dial^t  must 
be  preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without 
doubt,  is  the  most  eligible,  because 
it  possesses  the  moat  (Kivaotage^  and 
is  tree  from  every  objection.  Of  iu 
advantages  I  have  already  spoken  $ 
*Df  its  ^emptton  firom  evils  to  which 
French  it  liable,  I  need  to  say  but 
a  few  words.  It  can  have  no  polid- 
cal  inoonvenieneej  it  is  not  the 
language  of  a  rival  nation.  Italy 
pretends  not  to  universal  dominioo, 
either  by 'sea  or  by  landj  it  ad- 
ministers to  the  pleasures  without 
alarming  the  lears  of  other  nations. 
Its  language  is  that  of  poetry  and  of 
.  OMisic}  it  ia  spread  over  all  the 
«rido-««te|ided  ooasiij  itod  thc^Dgh 


all  the  iaaumerable  islanda»  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  at  least  a 
dassic  universality  to  reoomflKod  it 
to  the  rraveller  who  wishes  to  visit 
the  regions  ennobled  by  the  genius 
and  by  the  virtues  of  antiquity. 
The  general  tenor  of  Italian  is  pure 
and  holy.  None  of  its  great  authors 
were  infected  with  impiety,  and  bo| 
one  of  its  celebrated  works  is  tine* 
turrd,  even  in  the  slightest  degrae^ 
with  that  poisonous  ingredient.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  acquired :  all 
its  sounds  may  be  found  in  every 
language;  aiid  if  it  be  difficulty 
perhaps  impossible,  for  foreigners  to 
acquire  all  t'he  graces  of  iu  moduk* 
tion,  tliey  may  with  very  little 
labour  make  themselves  masters  of 
its  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express 
themselves  with  facility  and  with 
perspicuity. 

^'  But  it  may  p«-heps  be  objected 
that  a  change  of  diplomatic  languager 
might  at  present  be  difficult,  if  net 
impossible.  The  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  as  niay  be  imagined.  Let  any 
one  of  the  greater  courts  declare  its 
intention  jMf  communicating  witb 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  own 
language,  or  in  Latin  or  Italian,  and 
a  revolution  in  this  respect  will  be 
brought  about  without  delay  or  op* 
ipositioo.  That  this  change  is  de« 
siraUe,  ^nd  that  ie  would  bring 
with  it  many  political,  literary,  and 
even  moral  advantages  ean  searedy 
be  disputed:  and  that  it  may  take 
p1ac6  at  some  future  period  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

*'  Italian  was,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  what 
French  has  been  in  the  eighteenth, 
with  this  diffisrenoe,  that  Uie  former 
language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  that  extension  which  the 
latter  acquired  by  the  preponderance 
ef    French    power.     When   that 

power 
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power  declines,  and  It  is4oo  gi^n- 
tfc  and  loo' oppressive  to  last,  the 
kngua;^  will  decline  with  it,  and 
again  return  to  1(8  natural  limits; 
but  what  language  will  succeed  it, 
it  U  not  easy  to'conjecture.  Italian 
bas  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its 
superior  liteiatnre  to  recomniend  it  i 
but  Englitih,  with  similar  though 
inferior,  claims,  is  supported  by 
fa^hioa,  a  very  powerful  ally,  by 
influence  commensurate  with  the 
known  world,  and  by  renown  thar 
spreads  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is 
already  the  language  of  commerce, 
as  French  is  that  of  diplomacy  j  and 
while  the  one  is  confirmed  to  courts 
and  capitals,  the  other  spreads  over 
continents  and  islands,  and  is  the 
dialect  of  the  busy  and  the  active  in 
every  quarter  ot  the  globe.  With 
•uch  a  weight  on  its  side  it  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
scale  will  preponderate  in  favour  of 
English?  a  preponderance  which 
may  flatter  our  vanity,  but  cannot 
promote  opr  interest,  as  it  will 
increase  aq  influence  already  exor- 
bitant, and  expose  m  more  and 
more  to  the  jealousies  and  the  sus-^ 
picions  of  Europe.  ' 

«'  Afjer  all  it  h  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  any  human 
efTorrs  can  influence  the  fate  of 
languages,  or  abridge  or  prolong 
their  destined  duration.     We  move 


alorig  in  a  vast  funeral  procewon; 
which  oonvep  in«!ividiials.  kiiig- 
doitis,  and  empires,  with  their  pas- 
sions, tbeir  monuments,  their  lan- 
guages, to  the  tomb,  1  he  Gf«eks 
and  Romans  precede  us  in  the  paths 
of  oblivion :  a  faint  murmur  of  their 
languages  reaches  onr  ears,  to  tab- 
side  ere  long  in  utter  silence.  Shall 
our  less  perfect  dialects  be  more  for- 
tunate, and  can  typographic  art 
impart  to  them  an  immortality  that 
fate  refused  to  the  beauty  of  Greece 
and  to  tlie  majesty  of  Rome?  I 
know  not;  but  I  can  scarce  expect 
such  a  distinction.  One  consolation 
however  offers  itself  amid  this 
general  wreck  of  man,  cf  his  works, 
and  of  his  inventions;  it  is,  that 
new  political  associations  arise  from 
the  dissolution  of  kingdooos  and 
empires,  and  call  forth  with  iw- 
creased  vigour  an^  interest  the 
energies  and  the  virtues  of  the 
human  heart ;  that  new  combina- 
tions of  sound  spring  from  the 
decay  of  fading  languages,  afford- 
ing  fresh  expressions  to  the  under- 
standing, and  opening  other  fields 
to  the  imagination ;  and  that  thus 
all  the  shifting  seenery  and  the 
ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  exteinal 
world  tend  only  tO'devebp  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to 
promote  the  gradual  p<^ection  of 
the  intdleciual  system. 


On  thk  Swedish  Languaoi. 
[From  Dr.  Thoiison's  Travels  in  Sweden.] 


**  TVESIDES  the  Academy  of 
jj  Sciences,  there  is  another 
academy  at  Stockholm,  xnstitoted  by 
Gnstavus  III.,  and  dtstingnished  by 
the  natoe  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  members} 
and  the  pbjeqi  of  it  was  to  polish 


and  fix  the  Swedish  laogoage^  as  the 
French  language  was  by  thcl  French 
Academy.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
members  of  this  Academy  have 
hitherto  done  any  thing  owaidsac- 
complishhig  the  of^ect  of  their  Issd- 
tutiop.    Bilt  there  ^an  be  iio  4oobc 

that 
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dint  th^  field  before  them  t»  an  traced  to  any  adequate  csases.    Ao 

ample  one^f^id  well  worth  their  ex*  Englisbman  would  smile  with  in- 

eruons.   The  Swedish  language  has  credulity  or  contempt  if  I  were  to 

piocceded  from, the  original  Scandi*  affit'm,  that  the  Scottish  dialect  and 

navian,  which  has  now  branched  the  Scottish  pronunciation  are  much 

itself  out  into  tl^ree  languages,  the  smoother  than  the  £nglish.    Yet 

£ngli»h,  the  Qerman,  and  the  Swe-  any  person  that  will  be  at  the  paina 

dish.    For  I  consider  the  Danish  as  to  examine  may  soon  satisfy  him* 

only  a  dialect  of  the  Swedish.    Of  self  that  this  is  the  matter  of  fact, 

these  three  languages  the  Swedish  With  respect  to  the  smoothness  of 

appears  to   me  to  be  by  far  the  the  words^  a  few  examples  may  b« 

smoothest.    Many  of  their  words  given,  and  I  shall  take  those  that 

terminate  in  vowels,  and  we  never  first  occur: 

find   those  harsh   combinations  of  E»i»|ish.                    Scotch 

consonants  which  still  strike  the  ear  Twilight    Glowmiar. 

in  the  German  language,  and  the  Halfoemiy './/.'•!  Bawbie. 

pye  in  the  English.  For  though  we  To  her.; TiU'er* 

have  bauisiied  them  from  our  pro-  q^^  ^  *  *  ^ ' ' ' ' '  ' '  Cawler. 

ounciatiou,  they  continue  to  nold  , 

their  placen  in  our  written  language.  **  In  the  Scott iih  dialect  painf 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  tor  this  are  taken  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of 

superior  smoothness  of  the  Swedish  two  vowels.    This,  is  exemplied  in 

over  the  Grerman.     Had  the  Swedes  the  last  example  but  one,  to,  before 

been  a  musical  people,  I  should  have  a  word  beginning  with  a  rowel,  is 

been  disposed  to  have  ascribed  it  to  always  changed  into  till.    In  a  vast 

that  circumstaooe;  but  afler  a  good  number  of  words  the  difierence  be- 

deal  of  pains  spent  in  the  pursuit^  I  tween  the    English   and    Scottish 

could  not  ascertain  thA  they  have  words  is  merely  that  the  Scotcl^ 

any  music  of  tht^ir  own  whateyer.  loave  out  the  concluding  consonants. 

No  collections  of   Swetlish  music  and  make  rhe  word  terminate  in  a 

were  to  be  had  in  S^tockholm  or  vowel.    Tbus> 

Gottenburg.   The  music  universally  .^^^                  ^^ 

played  was  Italian.    Wheneve;r  I  j^^\\ B,^^ 

happened  to  be  at  a  musical  party,  q^^i^'  '^ '  '^  *  ] ' ' ' '  '  *  Caw/ 

I  never  hiiled  to  request  a  Swedish  p^^jj  *[[ \\,\ . *: ', Paw! 

song,  or  a  Swedish  piece  of  music  5  Hall!  *.  *.  \  \  \ !  *.  V. '. '  Haw* 

and  though  my  request  was  often  SmallV.V.  .".!!'.*'.  Smaw. 
complied  with,  yet  I  cannot  say  that 

the  result  was  satisfactory.    Some  ''  Thousands  of  other  examples 

4)f  the  tunes  were  pretty  enough:  might  be  given  if  tbia  were  th# 

but  they  all  bore  evident  marks  of  proper  place, 

being  quite  modern,  and  the  resem-  **  As  to  prDqunciation»  I  do  not 

blaoce  which  they  bore  to  Italian  conceive  that  either  the  Scotch  or 

music^  or  to  the  French  p«/i/efc^an-  the  English  are   adequate  judges 

gons,  was  too  striking  to  be  over-  upon  which  side  the  superiority  in 

looked.  point  of  smoothness  lies.    There  ia 

"The  circumstances  which  oc«>  one  circumstance  which  must  alwaya 

casion   a   difference    in    point    of  turn  the  apparent  scale  in  ftvour  of 

BnMX>t|iness  between  two  dialects  of  the  English  pronunciation,  even  in 

.^he  Sfime  language  cannot  always  be  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  th^mitlves. 
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T6e  Eoglhh  is  now  the  cl^sHca) 
iangilage.of  the  empire :  England  is 
the  residence  of  the  eonrt,  and  of 
Consequence  theslandard  of  abcurata 
and  fashionable  prpnuncialion. 
Whoefcr  wants  the  true  English 
I>ronunciation  is  so  far  looked  down 
bpon  on  thrit  account  as  a  provincial* 
-  ist  or  foreigner.  Now  we  all  know 
the  cfEect  of  fashion  in  rrgulating 
bur  optnions  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
When  >ve  meet  a  person  dressed 
exactly  according  to  the  fashion,  we 
immirdiately  attach  a  certain  elegance 
to  ifae  dress,  however  ridiculous  or 
awkward  or  absurd  it  is  in  reality. 
When  we  see .  a  person  dressed 
quite  .out  of  the  fashion^  though  his 
dress  in  reaHty  should  be  the  per- 
fection of  elegance,  we  cannot  h'clp 
setting  it  down  as  vulgar  and  awk- 
ward. Now  this  feeling  has  the 
kame  effect  upon  pronunciatidn  as 
Upon  dress.  Ask  any  EnglisbmiiD, 
or  any  Scotchman,  whether  the 
^  English  or  Scottish  pronunciation  il 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear, 'and  he 
isrill  answer  without  hesitation,  the 
English.  *  Were  the  question  pat  to 
tnyself;  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should 
return  the  same  answer.  It  is  not 
from  miy  own  ear  therefore  that  I 
draw  my  conclusion;  but  from  a 
comparison  of  the  accent  of  those 
nations,  whose  languages  .are  uot* 
versally  allowed  to  be  the  smooth- 
est, with  that  of  the. English  and 
Scotch.  Now  1  appeal  to  any  per- 
son who  has  heard  it,  whether  the 
'actent  of  the  Italians  does  not  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  thai  of  the 
Scotch  than  to  that  of  the  Englii^, 
When  I  was  in  Sweden,  and  heard 
the  people  speak  at  a  little  distance 
without  attiendtng  to  the  words,  I 
conceived  myself  in  Scotland;  the 
accents  were  so  nearly  the  same.  It 
has  often  struck  me  as  a  circmn^ 
stance  Ytxj  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for>  how  the  English  hare  Tliied 


so  prod^leuslyia  tke  proooiidafioa 
of  their  vowels  Ima  :all  the  ater 
nations  In  EoMpe;  with  whiioi  Cbsf 
were  roost  intimMly  cwMdtffd,  er 
who  spoke  originally;  the  iiaielsa« 
gnage.  11)6  Omi[iaiian4  the  French 
are  both  tntimatdy  eemiected  iHih 
the  English  language,  yet  fiothing 
tan  be  more  diiierent  than  the 
mode  ci  pronooocing  the  vowds  ia 
English,  aud  hi  German  and  French. 

.  '*  The  wordh  of  the  Swedish  iso-' 
goage  bear  so  close  a  resemblaooe 
to  -the  German,  that  a  penon  #eli 
acquainted  with  the  latter  Isngoage 
t(^9y,  without  much  trouble,  make 
himself  aoquaiutrd  with  the  former. 
The  idiom  is  almost  eiactJy  fenglisb, 
so  that  you  may  turn  naost  Swedish 
sentences  word  tor  word  ioio 
English,  and  they  will  make  sense. 
There  are  a  good  many  Swedish 
words  which  sesemble  the  English 
very  closely,  either  in  their  spefiiog 
or  pronunciation.  So  that  to  a 
native  of  Britain  the  Swedish  Iso* 
guage  is  not  attended  with  moch 
difficulty. 

The  Swedes  have  all  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet,  and  three  sneie, 
with  which  they  conchide  their 
alphabet  J  these  are  a,  I,  o  pm« 
nounced  o,  at,  and  the  last  like  the 
French  ».  These  letters  no  dooht 
"were  original^  the  diphthongs  m^ 
ae,  oe.  One  of  the  noaststnkiDg 
irregubrlties  in  the  Swedtrii  atoh*' 

.  bet  iji  the  use  that  thejr  make  of  tte 
letter  k.  It  Is  used  piediely  as  r  n 
with  us;  that  is  to  say«  beftn  thft 
hard  voweb  it  sounds  Kke  our  M, 
but  before  the  soft  vpweh  it  has  the 
sound  of  oar  ch  in  chiardk*  Thb  is 
one  of  the  irregularities  "MA  ft 
would  be  yHnth  thcT  wbflto  of  the 
Swedish  academy  to  attend  to.  As 
the  letter  I  IS  not  xMi  tbthbwa^r 
in  any  other  Eniiipeau  li^gulM»  vt 
ihxM  perhaps  be  nnnA  ihuh  mUk 
to  substitute  for  il^tfie  taMr  r^  irUch 
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«mld  Mfig  theSwtdbb  mod*  of 
•fMlli«gteaaittchgitai«r  oniiMnikx 
with  tbtt  of  other  uttions;  wlufo 
their  pwomchnion  would  have  a 
OBTUdii  lOMmblanoe  to  the  Italiaa 
Inihe  oM  of  the  letter  c. 

«'  The  UM  of  the  articU  in  the 
Swedish  hngoufty  at  £ar  as  I  know^ 
»  quite  peeoltar  to  it>  and  eahibitt 
a  aingular  economy  in  wordt*  There 
are  two  articlet  in  Swedish  at  well 
at  in  BngHth,  hut  the  tatne  word 
8»Gordlng  to  its  position  aoawers  Ibr 
both;  en  or  eh  placed  before  a 
wold  cottstittttes  tlvB  indefinite  arti- 
efo  OS  placed  after  a  word,  (t  con* 
atitutes  the  definite  article  the. 
Thus  en  del  sigi^fies  a  parti  delen, 
the  part;  ett  bam,  i^  child  $  hornet, 
the  child.  In  the  phiral  the  defi- 
mte  article  is  often  ne  added  to  the 
word.  Thns  JaJ,  a  valley,  daiar, 
palletff,  dalame,  the  valley f.  The 
fhxrA  of  substantive  nouns  is  made, 
hy  adding  the  syl1al>le8  or,  at,  er,  n 
to  the  singular.    Their  degrees  of 


comparison  aie  nearly  the  same  as 
our  own.  Another  sioguiarity  in 
the  Swedish  language  is  the  mode 
of  forming  the  piMve  voice  of  their 
verbs.  It  is  done  by  adding  the 
letter  s'to  etety  lense  and  perpon  of 
tiie  active  voice.  .  So  that  except 
this  additional  letter  there  ir  no 
difference  between  the  active  and 
passive  voice. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  Swedish 
language  seems  higfaff  deaervii^  of 
caltivation  and  preservation,  thoagh 
fi'om  the  small  population  of  the 
country  and  the  little  encourage^ 
ment  which  authors  experience  in 
Sweden,  tne  language  can  ne^er 
expect  to  riviil  the  English,  Gertnan, 
and  French,  which  may  be  con-» 
sidered  as  ,the  three  geuenil  lan- 
guages in  £urope:  stilMt  is  probable 
that  the  merit  of  the  Swedish 
writers,  and  the  merit  of  the  lan« 
gnsge  itself,  will  gradually  give  it  a 
much  greater  currency  through 
£on>pe  thzn  it  hap  hitherto  attained. 


-    TSMPia   AWD   MYTftOLOGY   OF    ELfc^RAtTtA. 

[From  Mrs.  OroAeai*^  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India.]  > 


"  4  T  length  we  have  accom- 
XjL  plished  a  visit  to  Elephan^ 
«a  and  iu  wonderful  excavations  ^ 
but  as  a  description  of  these,  and 
Iho  sculpture  chat  adorns  thetn, 
wonkl  not  be  intelligible  Mrithout 
at  least  a  sKght  previous  acquaints 
anee  with  the  prindpal  gods  of  Hin- 
doslan,  I  shaU  set  down  a  brief  ac- 
count of  them  before  I  dewiibe  the 
eavem. 

"  The  aaciest  system  of  religion 
in  India  seems  to  have  been  ^h' 
fiom  admitting  the  multitode  of 
KRIS  DOW  worshipped.  Brdim 
\  the  only  ooc^  the  eternal^  tjie 


almighty.  His  ent/rgy  e^terted,  di- 
^ided,  and  personilied,  became> 
Brahma  tocreate^  Vishoa  to  pre* 
serve,  aod  Siva  to  destroy  ;  thus  the 
three  greatest  atid  most  striking 
opemtions  of  nature,  became  the 
offices  of  pecoiiar  gods.  Hut  ai 
things  once  created  are  never  whol- 
ly destroyed,  and  their  elementa 
appear  again  in  other  forms,  Siva 
the  diestro^r  is  also  the  god  of 
reproduction,  and  the  creating  pow- 
er of  Brahma  lies  dormant  till  it 
shall  be  exerted  in  a  new  formatioa  ^ 
oftbeworid.  Accordmgly  bis  tem<* 
pies  are  £ktiaa  into  decay,  and  I 

believe 
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believe  tbit  he  is  seldoni  or  never, 
now  adoied.  Each  of  these  three 
gods  is  provided  with  a  sacti,  or 
wife,  who  partakes  of  the  natare^ 
and  offices  of  her  husband,  and  is 
coasideied  as  bis  active  power  or 
energy.  Having  advanced  so  far 
tow^s  polytheism,  it  was  natural 
torooltipiy  the  gods,  as  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  the  wants  of 
mankind  came  to  be  observed  and 
felt ;  and  while  the  legislators  and 
priests  might  adore  but  one  god  in 
spirit  and  in  trtitb^  his  personified 
attributes  would  indubitably  be  wor- 
|hipped  as  independent  deities  by 
the  vulgar. 

<<  In  the  comnoon  mythological, 
accounts  of  the  creation,  Vishnu  is 
fabled  to  have  slept  on  the  serpent. 
Annanta,  or  eternity,  floating  on  the 
face  of  the  milky  ocean.  When 
the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  per- 
formed, Brahma  sprang  from  a  lotus 
growing  on  the  navel  of  Vishnu, 
and  produced  the  elements,  farmed 
the  worlds  and  gave  birth  to  the 
human  race.  From  different  parts 
of  his  body  he  proluced  the  Bra- 
mins  or  priests,  the  Xeiries  or  war- 
riors, the  Vaisyas  or  merchants,  and 
the  Sondras  or  husbandmen  ;  which 
four  original  castes,  by  intermar- 
riages, and  by  the  adoption  of  dif« 
ferent  trades,  have  multiplied  ex« 
ceedingly.  Brahma  is  often  repre- 
senied  with  four  faces,  when  he  is 
called  Choturmooki;  he  is  some* 
times  seen  studying  the  vedas,  which 
he  holds  in  one  hand,  whiki  the 
other  three  are  employed  holding 
his  beads  and  sacrificial  utensils  i 
he  generally  sits  on  a  lotus. 

"  The  wife  of  Brahma  is  Seres- 
watt,  also  called  Brahroaneci  she  is 
the  ffoddess  of  arts  and  eloquence, 
and  is  often  invoked  with  Ganesa  at 
the  beginning  of  b^ks.    Ai.the 


patronegf  of  music,  she  is  fomettmet 
represented  with  a  viu  in  her  hand* 
Menu,  and  tea  other  lawgivers,  are 
the  children  of  Brahma  and  Seras- 
wati*  From  Menu  and  his  wife  the 
earih  was  peopled^  and  Menu  gave 
to  his  descendants  excellent  Jaws, 
but  they  did  not  abide  by  them; 
therefore  other  Menus  have  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  b6m>  to  recall 
mankind  to  the  belief  and  practkse 
of  their  ancestors.  Among  the  ani- 
mal creation,  the  goose,  the  em- 
blem of  wi^4oms  is  sacred  to  Se- 
raswati,  who,  as  well  as  Brahma* 
is  often  seen  riding  on  it,  when  it  ia. 
called  theicLvaban  or  vehicle, 

^^  Siva  is  worshipped  more  gene* 
rally  than  any  of  the  othcc  deities. 
His  principal  names  are,  Doorghat- 
ti,  Isa,  Iswara,  Hurr,  Rudra«  and 
MahaDeo.  Under  the^  last  natpe, 
all  his  temples  on  this  side  of  India 
are  dedicated  to  him  as  the  god  of 
reproduction.  As  Rudra,  he  ia  ter^ 
rible>  and  dqlights  in  saogainary.sf^ 
orifices,  particularly  the  aite^a-aiaa^ 
ha,  or  horse  sacrifice,  and  the  mara^ 
medha,  or  buroai)  sacrifice. 

'*  The  wife  of  Siva  is  Parvati,  or 
the  mountain  born.  Her  celestial 
name  is  DoorgA^  or  active  virtne  i  as 
Bhawani^  she  is  female  nature  on 
earth ;  and  as  Kali,  she  is  an  infer* 
nal  goddess,  delighting  in  bcuDan 
sacrifice,  and,  like  Budra,  wearing  a 
cbaplet  of  skuHs  round  her  neck. 
The  residence  of  Siva  and  Farv^ti 
is  Kaylassa;  their  constant  attend- 
ant is  the  bull  Nuudi,  wbo  is. 
usually  placed  at  the  gates  or.in  the 
courts  of  their  temples.  Ia  the  cha- 
racter of  Doorga,  Parvati  is  always 
attended  by  a  lion. 

*'  Kartikeya,  or  SwaQsmy-kartic, 
and  Ganesa^  are  the  clukirea  of 
Siva  and  P^urvati.  Kartikeya  is  the 
god  of  wao  an4  feeder  of  ihc  ceies* 

\^ 
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tiji)  armies )  be  is  •  monnted  on  a 
peaccxrk.  He  has  six  faces,  and  is 
£iblcd  to  have  bef  n  nursed  by  the 
sis  KHtikas,  or  stars  of  the  Plriades* 
who  are. the  wives  of  the  Rooshis, 
or  stars  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Ganesa  is  the  god  of 
wisdom ;  he  is  ofteti  the  god  of  for- 
fane,  and  presides  over  (he  limits  at 
fields.  He  is  represented  very  fat, 
with  the  head  of  an  rWpbaot,  bav** 
ing  sometimes  two  and  aomedmes 
four  faces.  He  holds  In  his  hands 
H  cup  containing  round  cakes>  which 

,  Ihi  appears  to  be  eating;  and  the 
ankasa,  or  hook  used  by  the  drivers 
of  elephants,  which  has  been  taken 
for  a  key,  and  supposed  to  confirm 

.  the  identity  of  this  god  with  Janus. 
Ganesa'  is  invoked  the  first*  in  'all 
sacrtdces,  and  all  writings  *  begin 
with  his  name.  He  U  always  at- 
tended by  a  rat,  the  emblem  of 
foretbonght. 

*'  Vishnu;  the  preserving  deity, 
exclusive  of  his  names  in  his  several 
awatars^  is  Narayun,  or  moving  on 
tl)e  ocean,  Shreedher^  Goviud,  and 
Hari.  His  wife  is  Luckshemi,  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  called  also  Ka- 
jnala,  or  the  lotas^bom,  having 
aprang  on  a  lotos  from  the  ocean. ' 
She  is  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
presides  over  marriage.  Her  sod 
Camdeo  is  the  god  of  beauty  and  of 
love.  It  is  related  in  the  Rama- 
ynna,  that  Canndeo  or  Kundurpa, 
h&vrng  presunied  to  wonnd  Siva, 
.while  with  uplifted  arm  he  wns 
etigaged  in  sacred  austerities,  the 
incensed  god  consumed  his  body- 
with  lightning  from  bis  eyes.  Hence 
Camdeo  is  called  Ununga,  bodyless, 
and  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology  who  is  ever  said 
to  be  innmaterial.  He  is  sometimes 
«ailed  Modduii,  and  rides  on  a  fish^ 

^  -pxxh  a  banner  in  his  hand. 

f  f  Yisknii  if  of^  seen  riding  oo 


the  shoulders  of  Garuda,  a  youth 
with  the  wings  and  beak  of  a 
hawk;  "but  he-  is  more > frequently 
represented  reposing  on  the  great 
many- headed*  seipt*nt  of  eternity, 
floating  ,on  the  milky  ocran ;  ia 
which  case  f.ucksbenii  is  generally 
silting  at  hb  feet.  The  Hindooa 
b^eve  that  the  four  yougs  mt^t 
revolve  seventy-two  limes  in  every 
kalpa,  (creation  or.  formation),  at 
the  end  of  which,  all  tilings  aro 
absorded  into  the  deity,  and  that, 
in  the  ihten-al  of  another  creation^ 
he  reposeth  himself  on  the  serpent 
She%ha  (duration),  who  is  called 
Ananta  (endless).  Many  of  the 
offices  of  Vishnu  are  common,  i>oth 
to  Brahma  and  to  Siva  3  and  tho 
names  of  all  three  are  frequently 
used  for  the  sun,  for  fire,  and  for 
water.  £ach  deity  has  weapons 
peculiar  to  himself;  those  which 
always  distinguish  Vishnu  are  the 
cliakra  or  discus,  atid  the  chank  or 
wreathed  shell,  on  which  the  note 
of  victory  is  sounded.  The  para* 
disc  of  Vishnu  is  Yaikontha  ;  he  is 
often  painted  of  a  dark  blue  co* 
lour,  on  which  account  he  is  .called 
Nielkoiit.  .    « 

"  I  he  awatnrs  of  Vishnu,  by 
which  are  meant  his  descents  upon 
earth,  are  usually  counted  ten, 
though  sotiie  writers  make  them 
much  more  numerous.  The  first 
is  tlie  Mutchee  or  fish  awatar,  when, 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  fish,  he  con- 
ducted and  preserved  the  boat  of 
Stvavrata  the  7th  Menu,  while  the 
earth  was  deluged  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  vedas,  and  th« 
subsequent  wickedness  of  Inankind. 
The  holy  books  had  been  stolen  by 
Hyagriva,  king  of  the  demons  1 
Vishnu  undertook  to  reeover  th^m  5 
and,  after  a  severe  combat  with 
Hyagriva,  he  destroyed  him,  re* 
ttorad  the  sacred  books,  and  caoaed 

th« 
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tfae  waten  to  subside.  The  ibco&d 
.  awatar  b  Koormai  or  the  tortoise. 
In  order  to  recover  some  of  the  ad* 
vantages  lost  to  mankiod  by  the 
delage,  Yisbnu  becacne  a  tortoise, 
and  sustained*  on  his  back,  tlie 
moohuin  Meru,  wbile  the  gods  and 
genii  churned  with  it  the  miUcy 
ocean,  and  product  seven  precious 
things,  among  which  were  the 
aaoon^  a  physician,  a  horse,  a  wo« 
man,  an  elephant,  and  Amrica,  or 
the  water  of  life,  which  was  drank 
by  the  immortals.  The  third  awa- 
tar is  Varaha,  or  the  boar.  Prit*- 
hivi,  the  earth,  having  been  over- 
come  by  the  genius  of  the  waters, 
Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with 
fhe  head  of  a  bog,  descended  and 
aupported  her  on  his  tusk,  while  he 
subdued  the  waters  and  restored 
her.  In  the  founh  awatar,  Vish'^ 
ou,  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous 
man,  with  a  lion*s  head,  sprang 
from  a  pillar  to  destroy  to  impious 
king  who  was  on  the  point  of  mur- 
dering his  own  son.  He  is  called 
Nardshiha,  or  lion-headed.  Visb^ 
nu,  in  his  fifth  descent,  is  called 
Vamuna,  or*  the  Brahmin  dwarf. 
Beii  having,  by  his  meritorious  aus- 
terities, obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  neglected  to  worship  the 
gods ;  tl)e  Dewtahs,  alarmed  lest  he 
ahottid  deprive  them  of  their  celes' 
tial  habitations,  e^ntreated  protection 
from  Vishnu,  who  descended  in  the 
form  of  a  Bramin  dwarf,  and  hav- 
^n^  obtained  fnnn  Beli  a  promise, 
confirmed  by  an  irrevocable  oath, 
to  grant  whatever  he  should  ask, 
ht  demanded  as  otmeh  space  cs  be 
could  compass  in  three  steps.  The 
booK  being  granted,  bib  fiartn  di- 
lated to  its  divine  dimensions ;  th6 
ei^t  celeatiai  weapons  ep9eared  in 
fbe  eight  hands  of  the  god,  whose 
first  atrp  compassed  the  earth>  his 
«b^  eeeas»^  and   hk  UiM 


heaven,  leaving  o6ly  Pfttah  fx  heU 
to  Beli.  Vamuna  is  someiimn 
called  Tri^vikmm,  or  three*stepper. 
In  the  sixth  awatar,  Vishnu,  ai 
Parashu  Raftia,  the  son  of  the  Bra- 
min Jemadagni,  is  &bled  to  have 
destroyed  all  the  males  of  the  X6- 
trie  or  fighting  caste,  on  account  of 
the  wickedness  of  thdr  chief  Sahas- 
rarjum,  who  oppressed  the  Bramios, 
particularly  Jemadagni.  The  i»* 
venth  descent  of  Vishnh  is  w(mg  m 
the  epic 'poem  of  Valmiki,  called 
the  Bamayuna,  frocn  Raroa  the  di« 
vine  hero,  the  son  of  Dosharuthni, 
king  of  Uyodhya,  or  Oude,  who  Ird 
a  life  of  adventure  in  the  woods 
and  foresto  of  India,  attended  bf  his 
brother  Lakshmana,  and  by  bit 
faithful  fiiend,  Hanuman  the  divine 
monkey,  the  son  of  Pavana,  god  of 
the  wind.  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama, 
having  been  stolen  by  Rawanatiis 
ten-headed  tyrant  of  Lanka  (Cey* 
Ion)  Hatiumanttisoovered  tbeplsos 
of  lier  concealment,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Soogreeva  and  other 
divine  baboons,  he  built  the  hnd^t 
of  Rama  ( Adam*s  bridge,)  from  the 
coniinent  of  India  to  Ceylon,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  Rsma  aod 
his  army  to  that  island,  where  bs 
destroyed  the  tyiant  and  ircovered 
Sica. 

'<  Krishna,  the  penon  in  wbsii 
Vishnu  was  incarnate  in  his  ogbtk 
awatar,  is  ssi^  to  have  been  bora 
of  the  sister  of  a  tyranti  who,  t) 
secure  the  death  of  his  nephev, 
caused  all  the  yobng  chiidrto  in  hii 
dominions  to  be  murdered;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  die  young  Kriskm 
was  concealed  and  brought  o^ 
among  soaae  betxismen,  wboooe  be 
is  considered  As  the  peenliar  fatrM 
of  herds,  and  ia  often  represented  «s 
attended  by  nine  Gopki  or  dahy- 
women.  He  is  the  god  of  ^f^f^ 
and  musics  ^  w^estltca  and  boiCTs* 
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•The  adventures  ofKHsbna^  and  the 
ivart  in  which  he  was  engaged,  are 
described  in  this  Bbagavat.  The . 
ninth' awatar  is  Bbttd,  who  reformed 
the  rules  of  the  vedas,  and  forbid 
ihe  destroying  animal  life;  The 
tenth  awatar^  called  Kalkee^  is  to 
come.  He  will  be  a  warrior  on  a 
white  horse;  in  his  days  (he  world 
shall  be  at  peace^all  rnmitj  shall  be 
destroyed »  and  men  shall  have  but 
one  faith. 

**  Of  the  religious  sects  worship- 
ping Vi^hnu,  the  Vaishnavas  adore 
him  alone,  as  comprising  in  his 
person  the  greatest  numt>er  of  the 
attributes  of  the  deity.  The  Go- 
clasthas  and  the  Ramanuj  are  in 
fiict  worshippers  of  deified  heroes ; 
the  first  pay  respect  to  Visbno  in' 
the  awatar  of  Gocal  of  Krishna^  * 
and  the  second  in  that  of  tlama 
Chandra. 

"Besides  the  great  deities  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  multitudes  of 
inferior  divine  persons,  over  whom 
Indra,  the  thousand-eyed  lord  of  the 
dewtahs,  presides.  He  dwells  with 
his  wife  lodranee  in  the  forest  Nun- 
dana,  and  with  her  is  often  seen 
mounted  on  an  eleph<int  with  tbre^ 
trunks.  He  presides  over  delusions. 
Agni,  Ac  god  of  fire,  is  represented 
with  two  races  and  three  legs,  rid- 
ing on  a  ram.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  the  goddess  Gunga  (Gan- 
ges,) the  sister  of  Parvati.  Gunga 
is  fabled  to  have  rested  on  the  head 
of  Siva,  or  that  of  Vishnu,  in  her 
descent  from  heaven,  and  to  have 
flowed,  thence  in  three  streams, 
called  triveni,  or  three  locks,  and 
running  to  the  sea,  to  have  filled  up 
its  bason,  which,  although  dug  be- 
fore that  time,  was  empty.  Her 
union  with  Agni  produced  the  me- 
tals. The  range  of  mountains  among 
wliich  the  Ganges  takes  it  rise, 
abpuads   with  mines;   henop   the 


mythological  anion  of  the  deities  of 
heat  and  of  water  is  fabled  to  have 
produced  the  metals.  Surya,  tb« 
god  of  the  sun,  is  drawn  in  a  cha- 
riot by  a  many-headed  horse ;  he 
represents  truth,  and  has  a  numerooi 
sect  of  worshippers  called  Sauras. 
Chandra,  the  moon,  is  drawn  in  a 
car  by  an  antelope^  the  twenty- 
seven  lunar  stations,  called  Nuksha« 
trat,  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide 
the  heavens,  are  considered  as  hit 
wives. 

\'  Viswakarman  is  the  artificer  of 
the  gods;  Koovera  is  the  god  of 
riches,  and  resides  in  the  forest  of 
Chitra-ruthraj  and  Pavanah  is  tb^- 
god  of  the  wind.  Eight  guardiani 
preside  over  the  eight  quarters  of 
the  world ;  and  all  nature  is  crowded 
with  deities. 

*^  In  making  this  slight  sketch  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  I  have  for* 
.borne  to  point  out  the  striking  si- 
milarity of  many  of  the  deities  to 
thoite  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  it 
too  obvious  to  escape  your  atten* 
tion.  A  remarkable  proof  of  their 
identity  with  the  gods  of  Egypt  oc* 
cnrred  in  1801,  when  the  sepof 
regiments  who  had  k>efa  sent  into 
that  country,  ft:ll  down  before  the 
gods  in  the  temple  of  Tentvra,  and 
claimed  them  at  those  of  foeirown 
belief.  The  coarseness  and  inele- 
gance of  the  Hindoo  polytbeitm« 
will  certainly  disgust  many  aecut* 
tomed  to  the  graceful  mythdogy 
of  antient  Europe ;  but  it  is  not  in- 
cnrious,  nor  perhaps  useless,  to  ea- 
amine  the  various  systems  of  reli- 
gion which  the  feelings  natural  to 
the  mind  of  n^n  have  produced,-— 
to  observe  bow  they  have  been  mo- 
dified by  climate  or  oti>er  circuni- 
stances, — an;!  to  trace,  '  under  all 
these  various  disguises,  the  workings 
of  the  same  common  nature;  and 
in  tbe  tiiperttit|ont  of  lodia^  no  lets 

than 
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than  in  the  lofty  Ttstons  of  Plato, 
to  recognize  the  ejcistence  of  those 
moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.* 
For  my  own  imrr,.  living  among  the 
peoplf^,  and  daily  beholding  the 
prostrate  worshipper,  the  temple, 
the  altar,  and  the  offeritig,  I  take 
an  interest  in  them  which  makes 
up  for  their  want  pf  poetical  beauty. 
Nor  can  I  look  with  indifference 
\jpon  a  system,  howevf r  barbarous 
and  superstitious,  which  has  so 
strong  a  hold  of  the  minds  of  its 
votaries,  and  which  can  bring  them 
tp  despise  death  and  torture  in  their 
most  dreadful  forms. 

**  But  to  return  to  my,  journal. 
We  got  into  our  boat  at  M<iz<igong 
a.  lit  tic  before  sunrise,  and  had  the 
pleasune  of  marking  the  gradual 
mcrease  of  day  as  it  broke  over  the 
Mabratta  mounttuns.  First  the 
woody  topi  ofCaranjaand  Eh  phanta 
became  illuminate  I,  then  Bombay, 
with  its  forts  and  villages  stretching 
along  the  north  of  the  bay,  while 
the  bases  of  the  rocky  islands  to  the 
iouth,  ilowly  became  distinguish- 
able from  the  reflecting  v^aves. 
After  an  hour's  row,  during  whirh 
we  passed  Butcher's  Island,  calkd 
by  the  natives  Deva  Devi,  or  holy 
.iaiand,  we  arrived  at  £lepbattta,  a 
mountain  isle  with  a  double  top, 
wooded  to  the  summit.  Opposite 
to  the  landing-place  is  the  colossal 
•tone  elephant,  frotil  which  the 
Portuguese  named  the  place.  It  is 
DOW  cracked  and  mutilated,  a6  tra- 
dition says,  by  the  Portuguese.  It 
must  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  for  it  ap- 
pears too  large  to  have  been  carried 
to  i  t  s  ,^rese  nt  situatio::.  A  ft  er  pass- 
ing a  village  which,  as  well  as  the 
whole  island,  the  natives  call  Gha- 
ripoori*  we  ascended  the  hill  through 
romantic    passes,  somctjimes  over* 


shadowed  with  wood,  sometimes 
walled  by  rocks,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  cave.  We  came  upon  it  onei* 
pectedly,  and  I  confess  that  I  never 
felt  such  a  sensation  of  astonish* 
menl  as*  wl.en  the  cavern  opened 
upon  me.  At  first  it  appeared  all 
darkness,  while  on  the  hdl  above, 
below^  and  around,  shrubs  aod 
flowers  of  the  mast  brilliant  htiet 
were  waving  in  the  full  sunshine. 
As  I  entered,  my  sight  became  gn* 
dually  more  distinct,  and  I  wsi 
able  to  consider  the  wonderful 
chamber  in  which  I  stood.  The 
entiance  is  fifty-flve  feet  wide,  \\.\ 
height  is  eighteen,  and  its  leogib 
abont  equal  with  its  width.  U  is 
supported  by  massy  pillars,  carved 
in  the  solid  rock )  the  capital  of 
these  resembles  a  compressed  cusbu)a 
bound  with  a  fillet;  the  abacas  is 
like  a  bunch  of  reeds  supporting  s 
beam,  six  of  which  run  across  tbs 
whole  cave  f  below  the  capital  ths 
column  may  be  compared  to  s 
fluted  bell  resting  on  a  plain  octa- 
gonal member  placed  on  a  die,  on 
each  corner  of  which  sits  Haooman, 
Ganesa,  or  some  of  the  other  iufe- 
rior  gods.  The  sides  of  the  cavern 
are  sculptured  in  compartments,  re» 
presenting  the  person;;  of  the  roy* 
thology ;  but  the  end  of  the  cavern 
oppo^iite  to  the  entrance  is  the  moit 
remarkabl.e  In  the  centre  is  a 
gigantic  trimurti,  or  three-farmed 
god.  Brahma  the  creator  is  in  tbc 
middle,  with  a  placid  countenance; 
his  cap  is  adorned  with  jewels. 
Vishnu,  the  preserving  deity,  is  re- 
presented as  ^itrj  beautiftil;  bis 
face  is  full  of  benevolence,  his  band 
holds  a  lotus,  the  same  sacred  flower 
is  plactd  in  his  cap,  with  the  tri* 
veni  or  triple-plaited  lock,  signi- 
fying the  rivers  Gimga  (Ganges), 
Yamuna  (Jumna),  and  Seraswau, 
and  other  ornaments  referring  to 
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\An  a1tr%utes.  Siva  fiiown^;  hts 
nose  is  aqoiline^  and  bis  moiUli  half 
c^n ;  in  bii  band  is  bis  destructive 
emblem,  tbe  cobra-capella,  and  on 
bis  cap,  among  otber  ^symbols,  a 
buman  skall  and  a  newrborn  infant 
mark  bis  double  character  of'  de- 
stroyer and  reproducer.  These  faces 
are  all  beautiAil  but  /or  tbe  under 
lip8«  wbicb  are  remarkably  thicks 
Tbe  length  from  the  chin  to  tlie 
crown  of  tlie  head  is  six  feet  ^  the 
<;aps  are  about  three  feet  more.  No 
part  of  the  bust  is  mutilated  but  the 
two  bands  in  front,  which  are  quite 
destroyed.  Concealed  steps  behind 
SiYa*s  hand  lead  to  a  convenient 
Ifdge  or  bench  behind  tbe  cap  of 
the  bust,  where  a  Bramin  might 
bave  hidden  himself  for  any  purpose 
of  priestly  imposition.  On  each 
aide  of  the  trimurti  is  a  pilaster,  the 
front  of  which  is  filled  up  by  a 
figure  fourteen  feet  high,  leaning  on 
a  dwarf;  thrse  arfe  much  defaced. 
To  the  right  is  a  large  square  com- 
partment, hollowed  a  little,  carved 
into  a  great  variety  of  figures,  the 
largest  of  which  is  sixteen  feet  high, 
representing  the  duuble  figure  of 
Siva  anci  Parvati,  called  Viraj  or 
Ardha  Nari,  half  male  half  female, 
tbe  right  side  of  which  is  Siva,  and 
the  left  his  wife ;  it  is  four-handed ; 
the  two  lower  hands,  one  of  which 
appears  to  bare  rested  on  the  Nun- 
di,  are  broken  ;  the  upper  ri^ht ' 
band  has  a  cobra -capella,  and  the 
left  a  shield.  On  tbe  right  of  the 
Viraj  i<i  firama,  foor^faoed,  sitting 
on  a  lotus ;  and  on  the  left  is  Vishnu 
on  tbe  shoulders  ofGanida.  Near 
Braibma  are  Indra  and  Indranee  on 
their  elephant,  and  below  is  a  f^'male 
figure  holding  a  chamara  or  cbow* 
rce.  /  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
partment is  filled  with  tn^ll  figures 
in  attitudes  of  adoration. 

<*  Oa  the  other  side  of  tbe  tri« 


marti  is  a  compartment  answering 
to  that  I  have  just  described.  Tbe 
principal  figure  I  take  to  be  Siva  } 
at  bis  left  hand  stands  Parvati,  on 
whose  shoulder  ^e  leans  >  between 
them  is  a  dwarf,  on  whose  head  is 
one  of  Siva's  hands,  and  near  Par* 
vati  is  another.  Over  Siva's  shonU 
d^r  hangs  the  zenaar,  and  he  holds 
tbe  cobra-capella  in  one  of  liis  four 
hands.  He  is  surrounded  by  the- 
same  figures  which  fill  op  the  com- 
partment of  the  Viraj ;  his  own 
height  (which  we  measured,  by  a 
pluiub-line  dropped  from  his  hsad,) 
is  fourteen  feet,  and  that  of  Parvati 
is  ten.  All  these  figures  are  in 
alto-relievo,  as  are  those  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  cavern,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  one  of  Siva  in 
bis  vkidictive  character;  be  is  eight- 
handed,  wirb  a  cbaplet  oi  skulls 
round  his  neck,  and  appears  in  the^ 
act  of  performing  tbe  human  sa- 
crifice. 

"  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  en- 
ter tbe  cave,  IS  a  square  apartment 
with  four  doors,  supported  by  ei^Jht 
colossal  figures ;  it  contains  a  gigan- 
tic symbol  of  Maha  Deo,  and  is  cut 
out  of  the  rock  like  the  rest  of  the 
cttve.  There  is  a  similar  chamber 
in  a  smaller  and  more  secret  cavern, 
to  which  there  is  access  from  the 
corner  next  to  the  Viraj;  the  co- 
vering of  the  passage  has  fellen  in, 
but,  on  dimbiiig  over  the  rubbish, 
we  fo'ind  ourselves  in  a  little  area 
which  has  no  outlet,  and  is  lighted 
,from  above,  the  whole  (hickne^fs  of 
the  hill  being  cut  throngh.  The 
cavern  to  which  it  belongs  contains 
nothing  but  the  square  chamber  of 
Maha  Deo,  and  a  bath  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  is  decorated  with  rich 
sculpture. 

"  When  we  had  tired  ourselves 
with  examining  the  various  wonders 
of  the  cavern  of  Elepbantai  I  sat 
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down  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  greet 
compaTtments  opposite  to  the  en- 
tmnce,  and  qn  our  retiirn  to  Bom« 
bay,  comparinl^  the  drawing  with 
those  in  Niebchr,  yt^t  were  latisfied 
that  its  resenriblance  to  the  original 
»  the  most  correct.  J  am  sorry  to 
obserye,  that  the  pillars  and  tculp- 
tares  of  the  ctirc  aire  de&ced  in 
every  part,  by  liaving  the  names  of 
ibost  who  visit  them  either  carved 
or  daubed  with  black  chalk  upon 
Ihem;  and  the  intemperate  zeal 
ttf  the  Portngueze,  who  made  war 
Dpon  the  gods  and  temples,  as  well 
■t  upon  the  armies  cf  India,  added 
lo  the.havock  of  tiroe^  has  reduced 
this  stupendous  monument  of  idol- 
atry to  a  state  of  ruin.  Fragments 
of  atatues  strew  the  floor ;  colomns, 
deprived  of  their  bases,  are  svfspeoded 
from  the  parent  roof,  and  others 
without  capitals,  and  sometimes 
split  in  two,  threaten  to  leave  the 
^assy  hill  that  coders  them  without 
support* 

**  The  temple  of  Eiephanta,  and 
other  equally  wonderful  caverns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  luive  been 
the  works  of  a  people  far  advanced 
io  tbe   arts   of  civilised  life,   and 


possessed  of  wealth  and  (lOwer;  bn' 
these  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
crafty  priesthood,  who  kept  sdeoce, 
affloence,  and  honour  for  their  own 
ftajternity,  ^nd,  posaesaed  of  better 
ideas,  preached  a  miserable  and  de- 
grading sopentttion  to  the  maUi- 
tude.  It  would  be  coricHis  to  fol- 
low out  the  advancement  and  fall 
of  the  arts  which  ptOdoced  such 
monuments;  but  not  a  trace  of  their 
history  remains,  and  we  are  left  to 
seek  it  in  the  natural  progress  of  a 
people  subtle  and  ingenious,  but 
depressed  by  superstition,  and  tbe 
utter  in>po8sibiruy  of  rising  indivi- 
dually, by  any  vii-toes  or  any  taints, 
to  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  that 
occupiod  by  their  forefathers. 

**  The  local  histories  of  the  Bn- 
minical  establishments,  which  could 
have  thrown  light  on  these  and 
other  curious  subjects,  have  Ion; 
been  deitroyed.  Many  of  them 
perished  during  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  foUowers  of  Siva  and 
those  of  Vishnu,  prior  to  the  Msbo* 
medan  conquest  of  India,  and  pro- 
bably many  moje  when  the  Hixidoo 
temples  were  pillaged  bj  those  fierce 
conquerors/' 
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«'TVTH£RE  a  spring  rises  or  a 
VV  river  flows,'  says  Seneca, 
'  theftt  should  we  build  altars  and 
offer  sacrifices*/-— In  pursuance  of 
this  idea,  moat  nations,  whether 
barbarona  or  refined,  mistaking;  the' 
effects  of  a  deity  for  the  Ddty  it- 
self, have^  at  one  tiaoe  or  other  of 
their  history,  personified  their  ri» 
vers;  and  •ddressed  them  aa   the 


gods  of  their  id<datry.— The  NiK 
which  watered  -nations  that  knew 
not  its  origin,  and  kingdonos,  which 
were  ignorant  whither  tt  -flowed, 
was  worshig|>ed  by  the  lespedirt 
nations  that  it  fertilized.— >The  Ado* 
nis  was  esteeoaed  sacred  hf  a  great 
portion  of  western  Asia  j  tbe  Pb^ 
neus,  as  ws  are  inforaoed  by  that 
elegant  platcmist,  Masimaa  lyrius, 
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was  adored  for  Its  beaatj,  the  t)a> 
nube  for  its  mngnitude,  and  the 
Achelousfor  its  solemn  traditions.— 
The'Phrygians  worshipped  the  Mar- 
syas  and  Meander^  and  theMassa- 
getae  paid  divine  bonuurs  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais. — 
lli^  antient  Persians  never  polluted 
vater;  considering  those  who  ac- 
customed themselves  to  such'  inde- 
corum, as  guilCj  of  sacrilege ;  while 
the  last  wish  of  an  Indian  is  to  die 
un  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. — The 
flffection  of  the  Hindoos  for  that 
river  is  such,  even  at  the  present 
(lay^  that  many  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  known  to  go  down^  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  shark,  the 
tigrr,  and  the  alligator ; — thinking 
themselves  happy  and  their  fr  ends 
tbnuuate,  thus  to  be  permitted  to 
die  in  sight  of  that  holy  stream. 

*^  Rivers,  too,  have,  in  ^11  ages, 
been  themes  for  the  ppetj  and  in 
what  esteem  they  were  held  by  an- 
tient writers,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  authors  who  wrote 
of  them  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  The  Aufidus,  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Po,  have  been  celebrated 
by  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid;  Cal- 
Jimachus  has  immortalisced  the  beau- 
tiful waters  of  the  Inachus;  and 
while  the  Anio,vthe  Mincio,  and 
t!ie .  Tagus,  boast  their  Petrarch, 
Boccacio,  and  Camoens,  the  Se- 
vern, the  Ouse,  and  the  Trent,  the 
Avon,  the  Dcrwent,  and  the  Dee^ 
have  been  distinguished  by.  the 
praised  of  many  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished poet.  Who  is  not 
charmed  with  Spencer's  Marriage 
of  the  Themes  and  the  Med  way  ?  and 
what  personifications  in  Ovid  or 
Hc^siod  are  mofe  beautiful  than  the 
l^abrina  of  Milton  and  the  Ladona 
of  Pope? 

''On  the  borders  of  the  Carfi, 


Milton  enjoyed  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  his  lite;  on  the  banks  of 
the  tly^us,  Plato  taught  his  Sy.tera 
of  Philosophy;  and  oh  the  «<horc8 
of  the  RocHsbad,  S  river  flowing  ' 
neat  the  chapel  of  Mosella,  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Shir<nz  com- 
posed iheir  most  celebrated  works* 
Ossian  is  never  weary  of  comparnig 
rivers  to  heroes;  and  so  enamvi'ired  . 
were  Du  Bartas  and  Drayton  with 
river  scenery,  that  the  one  wrote  a' 
poetical  catalogue  of  those  which 
were  the  fnost  celebrate,  and  thd 
other  composed  a  volumioous  work 
lipoQ  their  History,  Topography, 
and  Landscapes. 

*'  Mmy  of  the  rivers  in  Britain 
are  highly  picturesque,  and  abound 
in  the  most  captivating  scenery.— 
Who,  that  has  traversed  the  bankfl 
of  the  majestic  Thames,  and  still 
more  nobl^  Severn ;  who,  that  has 
observed  the  fine  sweeps  of- the  Dee^ 
in  the  vale  of  Landisilio,  and  those; 
.of  the  Derwent,  near  Matlock; 
who,  that  has  contempUted  the  wa^* 
ters  of  the  Towy,  the  graceful 
meanderings  of  the  Usk,  or  the  ad-» 
niirable  features  of  tie  Wye,  that 
dees  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
challenging  any  of  the  far-femed. 
rivers  of  Europe  to  present  objects 
more  various,  landscapes  more  rtch, 
or  scenes  more  graceful  and  magni- 
ficent? 

"  Without  rocks  or  mountains  no 
.country  cati  t>e  sublime;  without 
water  no  landscape  can  be  perfectly 
beautifdl.  Few  countries  are  more 
mountainous,  or  exhibit  bett^  tna- 
terials  for  a  landscape  painter,  than 
Persia  ;  yet,  to  the  lover  of  sceneiyi 
it  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  in- 
terest, from  its  possessing  but  few 
springs,  few  nvulets,  apd  fewer  ri^ 
vtn.  What  can  be  more  gtatifying 
to  a  proud  and  inquisitive  spirit 
than  tracing  rivers  to  their  sources, 

Q  and 
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and  pursuing  them  through  long 
tracts  of  country,  where  sweeps  the 
Don>  the  Wolga,  and  the  Vistida ; 
the  Ebro  and  the  Houro;  the  Rhine, 
the  Inn,  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube? 
or  in  travelling  on  the  hanks  of  tlie 
Aliier,  described  so  beautifully  by 
Madame  de  Savigne ;  or  of  the 
Loire — sleeping,  winding  and  roll- 
5og»  hy  turns^  through  several  of 
the  finest  districts  in  all  France? 
where, the  peasants  reside,  in  the 
Biitlit  of  their  vineyards,  in  cottages, 
which,  seated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hiils,  resemble  so  niany  birds*  nests  j 
and  where  the  peasant  git  Is,  with 

-  their  baskets  of  graphs,  invite  the 
weary  traveller  to  lake  as  msiny  as 
he  desires,  •  Take  them/  say  tjiey, 
*  and  as  many  as  you  please : — they 
shall  cost  you  nothing^.* . 

y  What  travelling,  possessing  an 
elegant  taste,  but  is  charmed,  even 
to  ecstasy,  as  he  wanders  along  t!)e 
bank$  of  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  the 
Brenta;  amid  the  fairy  scones  of 
the  Eurotas,  peopled  with  innume- 
rable swans;  or  of  the  Tay,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Tci'h,  where  the 
culture  of  bees  form's  a  considerable 
article  of  rural  economy?  How  is 
our  fancy  elevated,  when  we  tra- 
verse, even  in  imagination, 'those 
wild  solitudes  and  fruitful  deserts, 
enlivened  by  the  humming  bird, 
through  which  the  Orionoco,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Amazon,  (Ri. 
vers  to  vdiich  the  proudest  streams 
of  Europe  are  but  as  rivulets ^  pour 

.their  vast  floods,  and,  as  they  roll 
along,  experience  the  vicissitudes 
of  every  climate !  And,  when  lean- 
ihg  on  the  parapet  of  an  arch,  be- 
striding a  wide  4md  rapid  river,  how 
often  do  we  relapse  into  profound 
melancholy,  as^  folk^wing,  witti^im- 
plicit  obedience,  the  progressive 
march  of  association,  the  mirror  of 
time  aod  the  emblem  of  ettmity 


.^ 


are  presented  to  oar  imagimtici, 
l-ill  a  recro<;pect  of  the  past  and  a 
perspective  of  future  ages,  ming^inj; 
with  each  other,  the  mind  i^  W. 
in  the  mazes  of  Its  own  wander* 
ings ! 

"  Not  only  rivers,  hxki  feuniavis 
have  been  held  sacred  by  almost 
every  nation  : — equally  are  they  be- 
loi'cd  by  the  poets.  Who  has  act 
perused,  with  pleasure,  Sannazaros 
ode  to-  the  Fountain  of  M ergillioi ; 
Petrarch's  addresses  to  that  of  Vao- 
cluse ;  and  HoraceV  f)de  to  the 
Fountain  of  Blandusium,  shuated 
among  rocks,  and  surrounded  with 
wood  ? 

**  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
foniitnin<!,  in  antient  times,  was  that 
of  which  Herodotus  and  Diodoras 
Siculus  have  transmitted  an  acoooat 
It  was  called  •  the  fountain  of  the 
Sun,*  and  was  situated  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Aromcm.  At  tbe 
dawn  of  day  this  fountain  .was  warm-, 
as  the  day  advanced,  it  became  pro- 
gressively  coo!  j  at  noon,  it  was  at 
the  extremity  of  cold  5  at  wbkh 
time  the  Ammonians  noade  use  of 
it  to  water  their  gardens  and  shrub* 
beries.— At  the  setting  of  the  am,  it 
again  became  warm,  and  continued 
to  increase,  as  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded, till  midnight,  when  it 
reached  the  extremity  of  heat :- as 
tlie  morning  advanced  it  grew  pro- 
gressively cold:— Sillus  Italicqs  tbui 
alludes  to  it. 

■  Stet  faoo  Vidoa,  novuA  ct  meoiorafaBf 

lympha, 
Qnae  oaicentc    ^JCy   qun    «Ufir)«te  te* 

pcicit, 
Quae^  riget  mcdiam  cum  Sol  attcovt 

Olsrnpum 
Atqiw  eadcm  nirtna  aocturnb  foiet  is 

mnbni* 

"  In  the  early  ages  of  popery,  die 
common  people^  where  fouotaios 
and  wells  wera  litoa^jp'fvtircd 

pitccsj 
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phices^  were,  accustoined  to  honour 
them  witli  the  titles  of  gaints  and 
marryr?.  Some  were  called  /acob*8 
Well;  St.  John's;  8t.  Marysj  St^ 
Winifred's,  and  St.  Agnes* : — some 
were  named  after  Marp  Maedalen, 
and  otbrrs  derived  ihefr  appella- 
tions from  beautiful  and  pious  Vir- 
gins. Though  this  custom  was  for- 
bidden by  the  canons  of  St.  Ansdnriy 
many  pilgrimages  conti>mcd  to  be 
made  to  them ;  and  the  Romans 
long  retained  a  custom  of  throwing 
nosegays  into  fountains,  and  chap- 
lets  into  wells.  From  this- practice 
originated  the  ceremony  of  sprink  • 
iing  the  Severn  with  flowers^  so 
elegantly  described  by  Dyei^,  in  his 
finely  descriptive  poem  of  the  Fleece, 
and  so  beautifully  alluded  to  bj 
Hilton. 
•  •■• 

■  ■   The  ihepherrls  at  their  fettifalf^ 
Citrol  her  goo4  deeds  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  s%irect  gariand^wreaths  into  her 

fl'ream. 
Of  paiwleit  pinksj  and  gaudy  da|Tbdi]t. 
Ccmut. 

.  A  custom  also  prevailed  in  the  four- 
ternth  century,  among  the  women 
who  resided  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Kbiue,  of  assembling,  on  a  parti- 
cular day  Qf  the  year,  to  wash  their 
hands  and  arms  in  that  river :  fond)  j 
Mattering  themselves,  that  siKh  lus- 
trations would  preserve  th'-m  from 
all  dangers  and  misfortunes  during 
tbe  remainder  qf  the  year. 

**  The  names  of  deiiies  were  given 
also  to  Grottos.  1  he  serenity  of  an 
Italian  sky  served  to  render  those 
cKxaaional  retreats  peculnrly  agree- 
able to  the  Romifn  nobility ;  hence 
were  they  trequeotly  to  be  found 
in  tbe  shrubberies  and  gardens  of 
that  accompUnhcd  people.  '  The 
poett»  at  all  times  willing  to  cele- 
brate whatever  adds  to  tbeir  enjoy* 
jncfita^  tttt«  kft  Hi  logme  elegant 


descriptions  of  those  delightful  re^ 
cesses,  formed  in  the  sides  of  rocks> 
at  the  foot  of  mountains^  or  on  tbd 
banks  of  rivulets. 

''  Pauftaoias  giyea  a  rendarkabM 
account  of  a  Grotto  at  Corycium, 
and  Statius  describes  an  elegant  one  ' 
in  his  third  Sylva  j  but  that  which 
was  thfe  ndost  celebrated  in  antient 
times,  was  the  Grotto  of  Egrria  5 
still  existing,  though  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  When  it  was  first  made*  by 
Nunia,  it  was  formed  with  such 
skill,  as  to  appear  totally  untouched 
by  art :  in  the  reijgn  of  one  of  the 
emperors,  however,  it  entirely  lost 
its  simplicity,  and,  by  being  adonied 
with  marble  and  other  splendid 
ornaments,  acquired  a  magnificenc6 
totally  foreign  to  its  original  cha* 
racter.  This  provoked  tl:e  Satird 
of  the  indignant  iuvenal. 

"  The  Grotto,  which  Mr.  Pope 
formed  at  Twickenham,  was  one  of , 
the  most  celebrated  ever  erected  ia 
this  kingdom.  In  the  first  instance^ 
it  was*  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
simplicity :  as  the  owner^  however> 
advanced  in- years,  it  became  mord 
and  more  indebted  to  the  refine- 
ments of  art ;  but  the  recollection 
of  its  having  amused  the  last  yearn 
of  that  illustrious  poet,  atones  to  * 
the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  what 
it  loses  to  the  eye  of  imagination  and 
taste. 

"  From  riversj  fountainai  and 
grottos,  let  us  turn  to  lakes.-** 
Those  of  England  and  Switzerland 
present  so  many  features  of  beanly 
and  grandeur,  that  an  idea  of  some* 
thing  peculiarly  worthjr  of  admini'< 
tior*  always  presents  itselft  when  W6 
hear  them  mentioned  even  in  thai 
most  casoal  roanner.-i— What^otho* 
siaf^ifp  emotions  oi'  delight  Ad  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  generai9if  in 
Rousseau!  And  while  some  df  the 
most  agreeaMt  hoari  of  timted  la« 
.    Q  2  boat 
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bour  and  pleasure  were  indulged  by 
Gibbon  ou  their  admirable  banks, 
tbe  noble  landscapes^  afound  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  soothed  and  charmed 
OMiny  an  bour  of  sorrow  and  cha- 
grin irom  the  bosoms  of  Haller, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavater ! 

"  For  my  own  part,  my  Lclius,  I 
am  ready  to  confess,  that  some  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life, 
bare  been  those,  which  I  have,  at 
ntervals,  past  upon  the  bosom  of 
iakes,  and  on  the  banks  of  wild  and 
nptd  rivers. — ^And  never  will  Co- 
lonoa  wish  to  forget  those  hours  of 
rapture,  wheni.reclining  \n  hi^  boat, 
be  has  permitted  it  to  glide,  at  the 
will  of  the  current,  along  the  trans- 
parent surface  of  a  river,  or  on  the 
picturesqtle  expanse  of  fiala  Lake, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth  :-*or 
whea wandering  along  the  banks  of 
those  waters,  that  glide  at  the  feet 
or  stud  the  sides  of  the  mountains^ 
whfoh  rear  themselves  around  the 
magniScent  peaks  of  Snowdon: 
lakes  equal  in  beauty  and  sublimity 
to  tho«e  of  Larus,  Lucerne,  and 
J^ergusa. 

'*  How  often  have  I  heard  you, 
my  Lelius,  descant  with  rapture  on 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland 3  on  those  of  Loch-Lo- 
S[iond,  Loch»Leven,  and  Killarney ; 
qnd  tbe  still  more  noble  and  mag- 
nificent ones  of  Switzerland ! — With 
what  delighted  attention  have  I 
listened  to  your  descripttona  of  tbe 
lakes  of  Thun,  Zurich,  and  Neaf- 
cbatel^.  Btientz,  Bienne,  and  Con- 
stance : — ^aod  how  has  my  imagina- 
tion kept  pace  with  you  10  your 
journey,  as  you  have  wandered  in 
memory  among  those  enchanting 
regions ;  regions,  fibounding  in 
scenes,  which  Warton  might  have 
pictured,  as'the*uative  residence  of 
poetic  fauey. 
.  *'  From  lakesy  the  transition  is 


natural,  that  would  Irad  to  tffoUr* 
falls  and  cuiaracis. — With  what 
rapture  does  every  cultivated  roind 
behold  that  beautiful  waterfall,  Rid- 
ing over  a  slate  rock  in  two  grace- 
ful falls,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long, 
winding,  and  remantic  glen,  near 
Aber,  in  the  county  of  Caeroanoo! 
But  if  yeu  would  see  cataracts  on  a 
grander  scale,  vi«it  the  fidls  of  tbe 
Hepsey,  those  of  the  Conway,  tbe 
Cynfael,and  the  KackCataiactnear 
the  vale  of  Ffestiniog. — Of  the  two 
last,  nothing  can  surpass  the  beaatf 
of  the  one,  or  tbe  bold,  the  cnggcd 
and  gigantic  character  of  the  otb^ 
—By  the  former  of  these  has  Co- 
lonna  devoted  many  a  captitating 
hour. — Seated  on  a  rock^  adjoining 
an  ivy-arched  bridge,  stretched  orer 
a  tremendous  chasm,  be  has  lis- 
tendB' with  rapture,  not  unmiDgled 
with  a  grateful  degree  of  terror,  to 
the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  shaded 
by  a  fantastic  oak,  which  over- 
shadows the  depth,  be  has  derivfd 
the  highest  satisfaction  in  compare 
ing  the  tranquil  and  innocent  de* 
light,  in  which  be  was  induing, 
with  the  boisterofus  humours  of  the 
table,  tbe  cankered  anxiety  of  the 
statesman,  or  tbe  dreadfiil  raptutti 
of  that  man,  who  has  so  long  in* 
suited  all  Europe,  and  stained  her 
g)ens,  her  mountalna,  and  her  val- 
leys, with  l^ood,  with  rapin,  and 
with  sacrilege ! 

"  But  if  you  would  behold  one  of 
'  those  waterfalls,  which  comiHuathe 
utmost  sublimiQr  w^th  the  gieatcst 
portion  of  beauty,  visit  the  adnir- 
able  instance  at  Nant  Mill,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  GwcUin.— Ex- 
ercise that  iittcinating  art,  of  which 
nature  and  practice  have  made  yoa 
such  a  master;  aiake  a  Mthhi re- 
presentation of  it;  doibe  it  in  all 
its  rugged  horrars  of  aohitmity,  Hi 
all  its  graoeAil  ehanss  t^iitpSdtn 
btiwty. 
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beant^y  and  let  the  finest  itmginfl* 
tion  in  the  M'orld  of  painting  or  of 
poetry  tell  me,  if,  in  all  the  fairy 
visions  that  the  finest  fancy  has 
created,  a  scene  more  perfect  can 
be  formed,  than  this  ?— The  far- 
famed  cataract  in  the  Vale  of  Tem- 
p6  ba.s  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
In  surveying  this  sceii^,  our  feel- 
ings resemble  those  of  the  missiona- 
ries, when  viewing  the  numerous 
waterfalls  of  Japan ;  or  those  of  the 
celebrated  Brqce,  when  he  beheld 
the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile;  *  a 
%ht/  says  be,  '  so  magnificent, 
that  ages,  added  to  the  greatest 
length  of  life,  could  never  eradicate 
from  xny  memory.' 

"  If  objects  of  this  nature  exalt 
the  understanding  and  the  fancy  of 
those,  who  possess  habits  of  rejec- 
tion, woods,  those  indispensable  ap- 
pendages to  landscape,  diffuse  an 
equal  delight  by  their  ooplness,  their 
sol^niiy,  and  the  charm,  which 
they  spread  around  us,  as  we  wan- 
der beneath  their  ^rched  ^nd  sacred 
shades.— >Akenside  finely  alludes  to 
the  religipos  awe,  with  which  woods, 
boldly  stretching  up  the  summit  of 
an  high  mountain,  are  beheld  by 
persons  of  a  polite  imaginatioo. 

Mark  the  sable  woedft, 
7hat  sbajde  suhlime  yon  mountairu  nod- 
ding brow,-r- 
With  wbat  religioutawf  the  solemn  trene 
-  Commands  your  steps  I— as  if  the  rets- 
rend  form 
Of  Minos,  or  of  Ku^ma,  thooM  forsake 
Th^  ElysJah  seats,  and  down  the  cmbowes- 

ing  glade 
If  ova  to  yoor  pausing  eye. 

fUasjtra  of  Jma£inati9n^ 

''  2f  to  rivers  and  mountains  all 
Rations,  at  early  periodp^  of  their 
histoi^y,  have  conspired  to  attack  the 
idea  of  veneration,  how  much  more 
so  have  the  eminent  in  all  ages  de« 


lighted  in  paying  honours  to  wood/, 
groves,  and  ^r«^j.— PHgrnnag«« 
were  made  to  the  oaks  of  Mamre, 
near  Hebron,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Consfantine^ 
and  the  nations^  surrounding  the 
Jews,  were  accustomed  to  dedicate 
trees  and  groi^es  to  their  drities,  and 
to  sacrifice  upon  high  mountains  $ 
customs,  which  were  even  prac^ 
tised  by  the  Jews  themselves,  pre* 
viou«i  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon. 

**  Among  the  woods  of  Etruria, 
Numa,  to  whom,  (as  Machiavel 
justly  observes,)  Rome  was  under 
greater  obligations  than  to  Romulus, 
sought  refuge  firon&  the  cares,  that 
attended  the  government  of  an  in« 
iant  and  turbulent  people  :  and;- 
9mid  the  groves  ef  the  Lyceum, 
Aristotle  and  Epiourus  taught  their 
systems  of  religion  and  politics, 

"  The  oratories  of  the  jews  wefe 
surrounded  -by  olives  ;  and  the 
Greeks^  who  first  inhabited  Tusca- 
ny, consecrated  the  forests,  which 
rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Cseritis,  to 
their  god  Sylvanu^.-f-Undcc  lho«B 
sacred  shades  they  assembled  every 
year  to  celebrate  his  aQflitersary . 

St  iagens  gelldum  iucm    ptopie  Co^itii 

amiicm, 
Rtliglone  >.acrum    lat^    sacerj    undique 

coUes     *       ' 
Incluseie  cavi,  et  nigra  nemns.abjete  cin- 

gunt.— 
Sylvaqo  f<im^  estyeteres  sacnsse  pelasfoty, 
Arvorum  pcQorisqjii  DeOj  Inc^^e  dicffl* 

que, 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquanda  habuSrt  I^tl* 

nos. —  *^ 

jBn«f^»lib.viii.  1.  597, 

A  customn  analogous  tj^'  tbls^  pre*. 
vaija  at  the  present  day  in  some 
parts  of  Italy :  particularly  amoug- 
the  herdsmen  apd  shepherds  of 
Rhegio,  who  entoMin  tb^  l^ghest^ 
teneraiioii  for  the  wood,  call^  Sm 
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vt  Pi«na»  about  three  leagues  from 
Panna. 

"  The  Rhaphaana  of  India  se« 
ilected  apota,  shaded  by  the  banana 
and  the  tamarind,  for  tUejr  kiouras; 
vhile  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
noat  iutricate  forest,  the  antient 
Druids  of  Qaul,  Britain,  and  Ger«- 
saanyj  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
to  their  gods.— -Virgil,  who  de« 
scribes  Elysium*  tis  aboundtnj?  in 
she  most  luxuriant  gifts  of  nature, 
represents  it  as  one  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  the  happy  spirits  to 
repose  on  flowery  hanka,  and  to 
vender  among  shady  grovea  s  while 
the  Icelanders  believe,  that  on  the 
aummit  of  the  Boula.  a  mountain, 
vbicb  no  oi|e  has  hitherto  ascend* 
49d,  theiae  ia  a  caverp«  y^bich  opens 
to  a  ^radisc  in  perpetual. verdure, 
delightfully  shaded,  by  trees,  and 
abovuidti^g  \n  large  flopks  of  sheep. 

'^  The  Sicilians  ha4«  at  one 
time,  a  great  .  veperatkin  fyr 
the  cbeanut  tree,  which  grew  in 
the  regioq,  called  Lsi  8.egi6ne 
Sylvana:  Iq  Otaheite,  the  weep- 
ing*'willow  is  permitted  to  be 
planted  only  before  the  bouses  of 
fbe  l^igher  classes  of  the  ^mmu? 
nity :  in  Pennsylvania,  churclies 
are  isolated  in  woods,  and  pulpits 
erected  beneath  the  branches  of 
oaks;  while,  among  the  Dugores, 
there  are  sacred  g^ves,  in  which 
every  family  has  its  appropriate 
.  place  for  erecting  huts  and  ofiVrJng 
sacrifices. — In  the  Romi&h  church, 
palms  are  esteeix^ed  saored  eve^  in 
^be  present  times. 

*.*  The  temples  of  the  antient 
Greeks  were  mostly  sit u» ted  in 
groves ;  atid  the  Persians,  who 
esteemed  woods  and  forests  the 
most  proper  for  religious  sacri- 
fices, ridiculed  their  more  acconi- 
pli^ed   oei^hbours^    for   building 


temples  to'tbeir  gods,  who  bad  the 
whole  universe  for  their  residence. 

'*  As  Antigua  is  without  riven, 
so  is  Morocco  almost  destitute  of 
woods :  hence  it  arises^  that  in  that 
state,  as  in  other  warm  clinutes, 
shade  is  esteemed  the  naostpoweiful 
charm  in  every  landscapa.-^The  in- 
conveniences, arikiug  from  the  wsnt 
of  it,  gave  occasion  to  Girdaroo 
Fraeastoro  to  write  his  curious  poem 
of  Syphilus.  l'|)e  nht- pherd  Syphi- 
lujt  was  employed  in  watcliing  the 
herds  belonging  to  Aldtbous,  king 
of  Atlantis. — One  season  the  rsjfs 
of  summer  were  so  intense,  that  the 
angry  shepherd,  impatient  utider 
their  influence,  wHh  many  impieties 
refused  to  ofier  up  sacribces  to 
Apollo,  and,  in  revenge,  erected  bd 
altar  to  Iria  master,  Alcithous.-* 
Stung  widt  the  indignity,  Apdk) 
infected  the  air  with  such  noxioiss 
vapours,  tliat  the  aliepberd  con- 
tracted a  dangerous  and  oauKous 
disease,  which  affected  bis  whole 
l>ody.  —His  various  attempts  to  coo* 
quer  hia  malady,  cnstituie  the 
principal  argument  of  the  poena. 

*f  It  was  on  account  of  its  shade, 
that  tl)e  gardens  of  Arden,  the  pa- 
radise of  the  Arabian  poets,  vcie 
so  enthusiastically  celebrated;  and 
Amytis,  daughter  of  Astyages,  aod 
wite  of  NebuchodnoRor,  accustomed 
to  the  glens  and  woods  of  Medb, 
sighed  for  their  shades  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  Babylon :  heuce  viere  con- 
structed those  haogiiig  gardeai. 
which  were  the  boast  of  Bab)k>nisn 
kings  and  the  wonder  of  historiaoi. 
The  gardens  of  the  Moois  appear 
to  have  re;>eml)led  those  of  the 
East,  in  no  inpouMdrrnble  d^ree ; 
their  walks  wer^  paved  with  nwr- 
ble  5  their  parterres  shaded  bf 
orarge-trecs,  and  embcilislied  with 
baths:    the  whole  entirely  walled 
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roand>^  and  secluded  from  crcry 
eye.— Such  is  that  pf  Alcaa^r,  ac 
Sevillr,  which^  as  a  specimen  of 
Moorish  gardeoingj  h  visited  by 
every  traveller  of  information  and 
tasie. 

.♦^Thc  manners  and  pursuits  of 
the  pastoral  Arabs  present  some- 
thing peculiarly  gratifying  to  the 
imagination.  The  toils  and  privji^ 
lions  which  tHey  undergo,  in  vvani- 
dcnng  from  one  prqvinoc  to  ano- 
iher^  in  quest  of  water  nnd  shade,  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  li?>tiviiy  that 
ensues  upon  tlie  discovery  of  a  well 
or  fountain  in  a  shady  grove.  Tb« 
manners  of  the  Arabians  asstmi- 
latcd,  in  a  striking  degree,  whb 
those  of  the  Scythians— the  purity 
of  vi^bose  morals  has  been  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace  and  by  Jus- 
tin. ThoiigiJi  (he  manners  and  tno-^ 
ralsoftbese  wandering  nations  were 
ao  strikingly  illustra^tive  of  each 
<Uher»  the  similarity  did  not  arise 
fron?  s^py  coincidence  in  regard  to 
diipate  or  scenery  5  for,  while  the 
one  rov^d  from  wood  to  wood,  and 
from  fountain  to  fountain,  .over 
pacl^leas  nnd  scorching  deserts,  the 
others  were^  at  all  times,  in  the 
reach  of  shade^  and,  at  intervals* 
pitched  their  tents  in  «cenery,  the 
like  Cf  which  is  scarcely  to  be  par 
ralleled  in  all  the  globe.^While  the 
Arab  sought  shade,,  ^s  ope  o^the 
most  agreeable  luxuries  of  Ufe,  the 
Scytlilan  and  the  Celt  imagined  the 
oak  to  be  the  tomb  of  Jupiter ;  ai^d 
the  philosophers  of  Siam*  who  num* 
bered  five  elements,  added  wood  xq 
the  fourth, 

"  To  a  native  of  Jamaica  no 
luxury  is  superior  to  that  of  walking 
among  the  odoriferous  groves  of 
Pimentos,  that  adorn  the  eminences, 
ivhich  form  a  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ocean^ — and.  the 
Circassiaos,  long  and  loudly  c«le« 


braced  for  the  beauty  and  cheerful 
disposition  of  their  women,  quit 
their  towns  and  cities  in  the  sum* 
mer,  and  erect  their  tents  among 
their  woods  and  valleys,  after  the 
manner  of  the  neighbouring  Tar- 
tars. To  a:«  Hindoo,  nothing  is 
more  grateful  than  to  walk  among 
the  cool  recesses  and  shady  vistas, 
formed  by  the  arms  of  tlie  Baniaii 
tree,  which  he  esteems  an  embl^-m 
of  the  Deity  himself.  The  Hindoo 
firamins,  whose  placidity  of  dispo- 
sition was,  in  some  measure,  the 
natural  result  of  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  reside,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  ^rdens,  which 
they  cultivate  with  their  owtl  han4s, 
and  occupy  their  time  in  reading, 
in  walking,  and  in  reclining  be- 
neath the  spreading  boughs  of  their 
fianiau  trees, 

'•  The  use,  which  the  poets  have 
made  of  trees,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion,  are  moral  and  important.-- 
Homer  frequently  embellishes  his 
subjects  with  referento  to  them, 
and  no  passage  in  the  Iliad  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  one,  whtte,  in 
imitation  of  Mu^^eus,  he  compares 
the  falling  of  leaves  and  shrubs  to 
the  fall  and  renovation  of  great  and 
^ntienl  families. 

*'  Illustrations  of  this  sort  are 
frequent  in  tlic  sacred  writings.— 
'  I  am  exahed  like  a  cedar  in  Liba- 
nua,*  says  thjs  gutbor  of  Ecclesiastes* 
'  and  as  a  cypress  treq  tipon  the 
mountain  of  Hermon.  I  was  ex- 
alted like  a  pahn  tree  in  £ngeddit 
Qnd  43  a  rose  plant  in  J^ericho;  as  a 
fair  olive  in  a  pleasat^t  field,  and 
grew  up  as  a  plane  tree  by  the  wa^cr; 
as  a  turpehtine  tree  I  stretched  out 
my  branches,  and  my  br^incbes  are 
th6  b^uche&  of  honour  and  grace ; 
as  a^viu?  brougl)t  I  forth  pleasant 
savourj.  and.  my  flowers  are  the 
fruits  of  honour  and.  victory ,*-^l9 
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the  Psalirs,  iq  a  fine  ydn  of  alle- 
gory, ihQ  vice  tree  is  ai^de  to  re- 
present the  ptrople  of  Israel ;  '  Thcu 
bast  bi ought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt; 
tLou  bast  cut  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it.  Tbou  didst  cause  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
land.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
ita  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  tl^e  goodly  cedars.  Why 
hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges, 
iQ  that  all  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar 
QUtof  the  w()od  doth  waste  it,  and 
the  wild  beast  doth  devour  it.  Re- 
turn, we  beseech  thee,.  O  God  of 
Hosts;  look  down  frona  heaven, 
dud  behold  and  visit  this  vine,  a.  d 
the  vineyard  thy  tight  hand  hath 
p]anted.' 

''  In  Ossian,  bow  beautiful  is  the 
following  passage  of  Ma^vina^s  la- 
mentation-tor Oscar:— '1  was  a 
lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar, 
with  all  my  branches  round  me; 
but  thy  death  came,  like  a  blast 
rom  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green 
Isead  low  -,  the  spring  returned  with 
ts  showers,  but  no  green  leaf  of 
no:ne  arose.*  Again,  where  old 
and  wcarv,  blind  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  friends,  he  compares  hiiti- 
aelf  to  a  tree,  that  is  withered  and 
decayed^--*  But  Ossian  is  a  tree 
that  is  withered ;  its  branches  are 
blasted  and  bare;  no  green  leaf 
covers  its  boughs  : — from  its  trunk 
ZI0  young  %lu)ot  is  seen  to  spring ; 
the  breeze  whistles  in  its  grey 
moss;  the  blast  shakes  its  head  of 
age ;  the  storm  will  soon  o\'erturn 
it,  and  strew  all  its  dry  branches 
^vlth  thee,  oh  Dermid,  and  with  all 
'  the  rest  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
green  winding  vale  pf  Coiia.* 

"  That  traveller  esteemed  himself 
happy,  who  first  carried  into  Pains- 
•  tine  the  rose  of  Jericho  from  the 
plains  of  Arabia;  and  many  of  the 
^cpan  n^obility  were  giatlfied^  iii  a 


high  decree,  with  having  tiaaa* 
planted  exotic  plants  and  :trees  into 
the  orchards  of  Italy,  Pompey  in- 
troduced the  ebony,  on  the  day 
of  his  triumph  o\'er  Mithridatcs; 
Vespasian  transplanted  the  balm  of 
Syrian,  and  Lucullus  the  Pontian 
cherry.  Auger  dc  Busbeck  brought 
the  lihic  from  Constantinoplo ;  Her* 
cnlcrs  introduced  the  orange  iota 
Spain;  Verton  the  inalberry  into 
£ngland : — and  bo  great  is  the  }ove 
of  nations  for  particular  trees,  that 
a  traveller  never  fails  to  celebrate 
those,  by  ^hich  his  native  province 
is  disiinguished.  Thas,  the  native 
of  Hampshire  prides  himsetf  upon 
his  oaks ;  the  Burgundian  boasts  of 
his  vir>es,  and  the  Herefordshire 
fiu-mer  of  his  apples.-*- Nonnandy  is 
proud  of  her'  pears;  Pnovenge  of 
her  olives ;  and  D^uphine  of  her 
mulberries  I  while  the"  Maltese  are 
in  love  with  their  own  orange  trees. 
Norv('ay  and  Sweden  celebrate  their 
pines  — Syria  her  palms ;  and  Mnce 
they  haye  few  other  trees,  of  which 
they  can^boast,  Lincoln  celebrates 
her  alders,  and  Cambridge  her  wiK 
lows !  I'he  Paphians  were  prood  of 
their  myrtles,  the  Lesbians  of  tbeit 
vines  :  Rhodes  loudly  proclaiowd 
the  superior  charms  of  her  rase* 
trees ;  Idumea  of  her  balsams ; 
Media  of  her  citrons,  and  India  of 
her  eboov. — The  Druses  boast  of 
their  mulbernes;  Gaza  of  her  dates 
fliid  pomegranates  ;  Switzerland  of 
he.r  lime  trees;  Bairout  of  her  figs 
and  bana^nas ;  Da  masons  of  her 
plums;  Inchonnaugap  of  its  birch« 
and  liichnolaig  of  its  yews.  The 
inhabitants  of.  Jamaica  never  cea'^c 
to  praise  the  beauty  of  their 
maochenUlaa;  while  tho%e  of  To- 
b:)5CO  are  as  vain  of  their  cocoas. 
Tlu;  natives  of  Madeira,  whose  spring 
and  aotunm  reign  together,  take 
{^'ideiotl^tIcc^dar5a];LddCrooaj  Chose 
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of  Antigiia  of  their  tanaarindt*  while 
t2^  esteem  their  tnaKQmee  sappota 
to  be^qual  to  any  oak  in  Europe, 
and  their  mangos  to  be  superior  to 
aof  tree  iu  (Vmerica.  Equally  par- 
tial are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains 
of  Tahta  to  their  pecoliar  species  of 
fan  pahi) ;  and  those  «of  Xous  to 
their  odoriferous  orchards.  The 
Hispaniolans.  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  pride,  chalJenge  any  of  the 
trees  of  Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  the 
height  i)f  their  cabbage  trees*  tower- 
ing  to  no  altitude  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  !-^Evet)  the  people 
of  ihc.  Bay  of  Honduras  have  imagi- 
nation sufficient  to  conceive  their 
logwood  to  be  superior  to  any  treea 
in  tiie  worlds  while  the  Huron  sa- 
vages inquire  of  Europeans,  whe- 
•  therthey  have  any  thing  to  compare 
with  their  immense  cedar  trees. 

**  So  natural  is  this  love  of  man- 
J^ind,  that  the  antients  conceived 
even  their  gods  to  be  partial  to  one 
tree  more  than  any  otboft.  For  this 
reason  the  statues  of  Diana,  at  Ephe* 
sus,  w?Te  made  of  cedar  and  ebony } 
that  of  Apollo,  at  Sicyone,  of  box ; 
while  in  the  temple  of  Mercury,  on 
Mount  Cylicn'es  his  image  was 
formed  of  citron,  a  tree  which  he 
was  supposed  to  hold  in  high  esti« 
madon. 

"  £pgIaDd  may  well  take  pride 
jn  her  oaks)— To  tliem  is  she  in- 
debted for  her  existence  an  a  na- 
tion; and,  were  we  an  idolatrous 
people,  I  should  be  almmt  tempted 
to  recommend,  (in  imitation  of  our 
Druidical  ancestors,  who  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  the  misletoe),  that 
the  oak  be  received  in  the  number 
of  our  gods.-^It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, my  L^'lius,  and  not  generally 
known,  that  most  of  those  oaks, 
l^hich  are  called  spofiianeons,  are 
planted  by  the  squirrel.  This  little 
((oimal  has  performed  tl^e  most  es* 


sential  service  to  the  English  navy. 
—Walking,  one  day,  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  ti>e  poke. of  Beaufort, " 
near  Troy- house,  in  the  county  qf 
Monmouth,  Colonna*s  attention  waa 
diverted  by  a  squirrel,  which  saX 
very  composedly  upon  the  ground. 
He  stopped  to  observe  his  motio^is^ 
In  a  few  minutes  the  squirrel 
darted,  like  lightning,  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  beneath  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  in  an  instant  he  was  down, 
with  an  acorii  in  his  mouth,  and 
began  to  burrow  in  the  earth  witU 
his  hands.  After  digging  a  small 
hole  he  stooped  down,  and  deposited 
the  acorn:  then  cqvering  it,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  down  with  another, 
which  he  buried  iu  the  same  man- 
ner. This  he  continued  to  do,  as 
long  as  Colonna  thought  proper  to 
watch  him.  The  industry  of  this 
liule  animal  is  directed  to  the  pur- 
-ppse  of  securing  him  against  want 
in  the  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  his  memory  is  not  suffi- 
ciently retentive  to  enable  him  to 
remember  the  spots  in  which  he 
deposits  every  acorn,  the^indush 
trious  little  fellow,  no  doubt,- loses  a 
few  every  year.  These  few  spring 
up,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  parent  treel-^Thns  ia 
Britain,  in  some  measure,  indebted 
to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of 
a  squirrel,  for  her  pride>  her  glory^ 
and  her  veiy  existence  1 

^'  Not  only  woods,  fountains,  ani^ 
rivers,  but  mountainSf  have  had  a 
sacred  character  attached  to  them.— 
Upon  their  summiu  the  Jews,  the 
Persians,  the  Bithynians,  the  infii 
del  nations  around  Palestine,  and 
the  Druids  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Germany  were  accustomed  to  sacri- 
£ce:  and,  while  the  Celts  coui 
ceived,  that  the  spinn  of  their  he,*; 
roes  reside  among  the  clefts  of  th« 

rocksj^ 
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rocks,  am!  on  the  tops  and  sides  of 
the  moonUiinSt  the  natives  of  Green- 
liind  believed  them  to  be  the  imme- 
diate residence  of  iheir  deities. 

"The  Greeks  coincided,  in  a 
freat  degr^>  u  ith  rhis  idea  ;  and  it 
vas  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  many 
of  their  poets  and  philosophers, 
vmoQg  whom  we  may  instance 
PJato,  Homer,  and  Strabo,  that, 
«rter  the  delpge  of  DeucalitHi,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  resided,  for 
%  long  time»  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountainii,  vrhience  they  gradually 
<ie$cended  ipto  the  vaies  and  valleys 
below :.  grounding  their  preference, 
not  more  upon  thehr  comparative 
tccuritj  from  future  inundations, 
than  upon  tb«  sacred  character  of 
tho«e  My  eminences.  Of  those 
mountains,  three  had  the  Jionour  of 
{'fvir^  general  names  to  the  Muhcs  j 
«— and  Mount  Athos  still  retains 
•uch  an  imposing  aspect,  that  the 
Greeks  o^'  modem  ages  have  erected 
upon  it  a  tast  number  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  hermitiiges,  which 
are  frequented  by  devotees  of  both 
$e^c$  without  number.  Hence  it 
has  acquired  the  title  of  the  //o/y 
MmntM,  an  appellation  whi-  h  has 
becu  also  given  to  the  Skirrid,  in 
the  coun^  of  Monmouth^  by  reli- 
gious catholics  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, most  of  whom  entertain  an 
ardent  desire  of  bavipg  a  few  moulds 
from  that  craggy  eminence  sprink- 
Itrd  over  their  cotfins:  while  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  resort  to  tlie 
promontory  near  Gacta,  a  small 
piece  of  wbxh  Italian  seamen  wear 
'  constantly  in  their  pockets  to  pre- 
ser%'e  them  from  drowning. 

*'  What  has  beep  obscjfved  of 
Mount  Athos,  is  equally  applicable 
to  Mount  Tabor,  ncAr  the  city  of 
Tibnrias;  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  mo^asieries  having  bt^n  built 
upon  it.    This  is  ihp  moummn^  oa 


which  St.  Peter  said  to  Christ,  •  It 
i»  good  tor  us  to  be  here;  and  ict 
us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  fot 
thee ;  and  one  fbr  Moses  j  and  one 
for  Eiias/  The  view  from  ibis  fine 
summit  is  represent^  to  fie  so  ex- 
ceedingly various  and  magnificent, 
that  the  spectator  experiences  all 
those  sensations,  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  a  mixture  and  rapid  suc- 
cession of  varied  and  gay.  gloomy 
and  majestic  objects.  Whai  a  con- 
trast does  this  tine  eminence  exhi- 
bit to  that  of  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tain of  Filefield,  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow;  where  neither  a  buus^ 
nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  but,  r>or  a  tree; 
neither  a  shrub,  nor  a  flower,  nor . 
a  hurnan  being,  are  ever  to  be 
seen!  ^ 

**  Tbe  Jews  were  ^iccustomed  to 
bury  their  dead  on  the  sides  of 
mountains }  Moses  received  tbe 
L»w  on  the  top  of  Sin^t ;  and  so 
holy  was  that  mountain  eatt  ^med, 
that  no  one  but  himself  was  permit- 
ted to  touch  it. 

'<The  Messiah  fr^uently  took 
his  disciples  up  to  the  top  of  a  high 
fiiountain  to  pray  ;  there  it  was  be 
transfigured  before  them,  and  many 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture took  place  in  the  garden  and  oa 
the  Mountain  of  Olives, 

*'  A  coimtry,  deatiiutc  of  moon- 
tarns,  may  be  rich,  well  cultivated, 
elegant  and  beautiful,  but  it  can  in 
no  instance  be  grand,  sublkne,  or 
transporting  $  and  to  what  a  d«^;ree 
boldness  of  scenery  has  the  power 
of  elevating  the  fancy  may  bet  '*^ 
some  measure,  conceived  firom  an 
anecdote,  recorded  of  an  cfms  au4 
descriptive  poet*  When  Hiomsoi^ 
heard  of  Glover's  intention  of  writ« 
ing  an  epic  poem,  the  snb^t  of 
which  shonid  be  Leonidas  of  Sparta», 
'  Impossible!  said  he,  <  Glover  caa 
never  he  idle  enough  t«  attempt  an 
epic !— 
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•p!c !— He  never  saw  a  mountain  in 
bkWfeV  • 

'*  Petrarch  bad  long  wished  to 
climb  the  summit  of  ^ount  Ve^' 
ftor^T,  a  mountain  presenting  a  wider 
range  of  prosprct^  than  any  among 
the  Alps  or  Pyren^tes.  With  much 
'diflSculty  he  ascended.  Arrived  at 
If';  summit,  the  scene  presented  to 
I  is .  sight  was  unequalled  !-«•  After 
taking  a  long  view  of  the  various 
objects,  which  lay  stretched  below, 
lie  took  from  his  pocket  a  volume 
of  St.  Augustine's  Qonfesiiions  : 
ftnd,  opening  the  leaves  at  random, 
the  first  period  that  caught  his  eye 
was  the  following  passivge : — '  Men 
travel  far  to  climb  high'  mountains^ 
to  olfScrvc  the  majesty  q^he  ocean, 
to  trace  the  sources  uf  rivers — int, 
they  neglect  themselves^  Admira- 
ble reasoning !  conveying  as  admi- 
rable a  lesson  I  Instantly  applying 
the  parage  >  to  himself,  Fetmrch 
dosed  the  book,  and  falling   into 

EFofound  meditation,—'  If,  tbouglit 
e,  '  I  have  undergone  so  much 
labour  in  climbing  this  mot^ntain^ 
that  my  body  might  be  the  nearer 
to  heaven^  what  ought  J  not  to  do, 
in  order  that  my  soul  may  be  re- 
ceived in  those  immortal  regions  !* 
I^l  us,  my  Lelius>  while  climbing 
any  of  our  Briiish  Alps,  be  visjted 
by  simitar  reflections,  and  be  ac** 
tuated  by  similar  resolutions! 

**  Though  the  view  of  mountains 
•crve  totlevflte  the  mind,  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  regions  are,  un- 
doubtedly, more  prone  to  rapine 
and  to  warlike  enterprise,  than  the 
Inhabitants  of  vales.  This  arises 
from  the  austerity  of  their  clinriato 
aud  the  comparative  poverty  of  their 
aoil  $  btit  this  remark,  though  tree, 
'when  generaNy  applied^  is  not  al- 
ways to  in  particular.  'For  though^ 
in  the  lime  of  Cesar,  the  Helvetii, 
lAhabiiing  that  pan  of  Switaei'lspidj 


lying  round  H he  Lake  of  Genevan 
were  the  most  warlike  people  of 
Gaul ;  yet  they  were  not  more  so 
than  the  Partbians,  who  were  na- 
tives of  unexplored  deserts.  The 
Assyrians  and  the  Chaldees,  both- 
originally  descended  from  themoun^ 
tains  of  Atouria,  with  the  Persians, 
inhabiting  a  country  abounding  in 
hills,  were  those  people  the  most 
remarkable  for  having  established 
extensive  empires;'  yet  we  must 
not  infer  from  thence,  that  tlieir 
conquests  arose  from  that'  severe 
energy,  which  is  imbibed  from  the 
keen  air  of  mountainous  regions, 
since  we  find  people,  residing  in 
plains,  acquiring  empires  equally 
extensive.  Th^  Arabians*  for  in- 
stance, so  remarkable  for  their  coo-^ 
quests  during  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Egyptians,  in  more  rertiote  times; 
the  Tartars,  who  subjected  China  \ 
and  the  Romans,  who  conquered' 
not  sa  much  by  the  aword,  as  by 
the  arts :  for  it  wa«  the  severity  of 
their  discipline,  and  not  the  severity* 
of  the  Apenninet,  which  subdued 
the  wotid  t  of  all  their  numeroat 
legions,  qpt  one-tenth,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  or  of  IVajan,  had  ever 
breath'*d  the  air  of  Italy. 

«  The  most  plcturesqae  parts  of 
Asian  Tartary  are  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Armenian  and 
Ararat  mountains,  on  which  the  ark 
is  said  to  have  rested.  This  ceic* 
brated  eminence^  on  the  top  of 
which  stand  several  ruins,  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  in  the  mid«t 
of  a  long  extended  plain.  It  is  al- 
ways covered  with  snow  from  its 
girdle  to  the  summit,  and  for  seve« 
ral  months  of  the  year  is  totally  en-' 
veloped  by  clouds. 

"  What  scenes  in  Rulsia  are  com* 
parable  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Oural  and  Rijphean 
roountaina?  which  the  iahabitaotaA 
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io  all  tb«  simplicit}'  of  ignorance^ 
believe  to  encompass  the  ear  tit ;  in 
the  same  tnanuerj  as  the  Malabars 
imagine  the  sun  to  revolve  round 
the  largest  of  theirs.  Where  does 
the  Spaniard  behold  nobler  land- 
scapes, than  at  the  feet  and  between 
the  sides  of  the  Blue  fiidge,  that 
back  the  Escurial  ;  among  the 
vilds  of  the  Asturias^  or  among  4 he 
vaRt  solitudes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  ? 
With  what  feelings  of  awe  does  the 
Huogarian  approach  the  darpa-* 
thian  Mountains^  that  separate  him 
from  Gallicia!  and  with  what  joy 
and  admiration  does  an  African  tra- 
veller, long  lost  among  deserts  and 
continents  of  sand>  hail  the  first 
peak  that  greets  his  sight,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  moon !  Can 
the  American  painter  rest  on  finer 
•cenes  than  those,  which  are  exbi« 
bited  among  the  Glens  of  the  Lao- 
sel,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  CumberT 
land  and  Allegany  Mountains) 
And.where^  in  all  the  vast  conti^ 
aent  of  the  western  world,  shflll  the 
mind  acquire  a  wider  range  of  idesi 
more  comprrhensive  notions  of  vast- 
ness  and  infinity,  than  on  the  tops 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes  i 
or  on  those  uninhabitable  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  stretch  from  the 
river  of  the  WM  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  northern  circle  ? 

"  What  a  sensible  |rra(ification* 
and  what  interesting  refiections 
were  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
celebrated  Cook,  when  standing 
upon  one  of  ttie  mountains,  that 
commanded  almost  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  i&land  of  £ooa,  in  the 
^pnih^rn  ocean  t— This  vi^w  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  ima twined.  *  While  I  was 
surveying  this  prospect,  (says  the 
benevdent  navigator),  I  could  not 
help  fntt^ring  myself  with  the  plea^r 
)ng  iUcaj  t^t  some  future  vuyager 


may,  fropi  the  same  station,  belioU 
tbese'meadows  stocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the 
ships  of  England;  and  that  the 
completion  of  this  ^ngle  l>enevolent 
purpose,  independent  of  all  other 
cop sidera trans,  would  sufficiently 
mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages 
had  not  been  usrlen  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.' 

''  No  one  mounts  a  towering  emi-  . 
nence,  but  feok  his  soul  elevated : 
the  whole  frame  acquires  unwonted 
elasticity,  and  the  spirits  flow,  as  it 
were«  in  one  aspiring  stream  of  sa- 
tisfaction and  delight :  for  what 
can  be  more  animating  than,  from 
one  spot>  to  behold  the  pomp  of 
man  and  the  pride  of  nature  lying 
at  our  feet  ?  Who  can  refrain  from 
being  charmed,  ^hen  observing 
those  innumerable  intersections, 
which  divide  a  long  extent  of  conn- 
try  into  mountains  and  vales ;  and 
which >  in  their  turn,  subdivide  into 
fields,  glens,  and  dingles,  contain- 
ing trees  of  every  height,  cottages 
of  the  humble,  and  mansions  of  the 
rich :  here,  groups  of  cattle;  there^ 
shepherds  tending  their  flocks;  and» 
at  intervals,  viewing,  with  admira- 
tion, a  broad,  expansive  river,  8we<^ 
ing  its  course  along  an  extended 
vale;  now  encircling  a  naountain^ 
and  now  pvecflowing  a  valley;  here 
gliding  beneath  large  booghs  of 
trees,  and  there  rolling  over  rough 
ledges  of  rocks :  in  one  place  con- 
cealing itself  in  the  heart  of  a  fo- 
rest, imder  huge  massy  clifi^,  which 
impend  over  it;,  and  in  anothcrs 
washing  the  walls  of  some  ivied 
ruin,  bosomed  ii?  wood! 

/'  How  beaati/iil  are  the  irAec- 
tions  of  Fitz<James,  upon  gaining 
the  top  of  a  precipice,  whence  be 
threw  his  eyes  below,  and  behdd 
the  crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  of 
Ben-Venu««  the  bare  point  of  Ben* 
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from  the  top  of  high  mountains/ 
behold  the  goal  to  vhich  their 
vishes  and  exertions  huve  long  beeil 
anxiously  directed! — Zenophon  af- 
fords a  fine  instance  of  the  power 
of  this  union  of  assaciation  and'ad* 
noiration  over  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  Ten  Thonsand  Greeks,  after 
encountering  innumerable  difficaU 
ties  and  dangers,  in  th^  heart  of  an 
enemy's  countjy,  at  length  halted 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
Arrived  at  its  summit,  the  sea  un* 
cxpectedly  burst,  in  all  its  grandeur, 
on  their  astonished  sight!  The  joy 
was  universal ;  the  soldiers  could 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  they  cm- 
braced  their  generals  and  captains 
with  the  most  extravagant  delight ; 
I  hey  appeared  already  to  hav^ 
reached  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
and,  in  imagination,  again  sat  be- 
neath the 'vines  that  shaded  their 
paternal  dwellings! 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  soidiers 
of  Hannibal  shrunk  back  with  awe 
and  affright,  when  they  arrived  at* 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that 
backed  the  town  of  Martigny,  The 
sight  of  those  enormous  rampirts, 
whose  heads,  capped  with  eternal 
snow,  appeared  to  touch  the  hea- 
vens, struck  a  sensible  dejection  on 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  autumn ;  the  trees 
were  yellow  with  the  falling  leaf; 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  snow  having 
blocked  up  many  of  the  passes,  the 
only  objects  which  reminded  them 
of  humanity,  were  a  few  miserable, 
cottages,  perched  upon  the  points  of 
inaccessible  cliffs ;  flocks  almost  pe- 
rished with  cold  5  and  men  of  hairy 
bodies  and  of  savage  vbagps !— On 
the  ninth  day,  after  conquering  dif- 
ficulties without  number,  the  army 
reached  the  snramit  of  the  Alps. 
The  alarm,  which  had  been  circn- 
lating  among  the  troops  all  the  way,* 

now 


An,  and  the   creek,   promontory, 
and  islands  of  Loch-Katrine  I 

From  the  steep  pfotneiitory  gazed 
The  ttntnger,  ra;^turM  and  amaxM ; 
And '  what  a  scene  were  here,'  he  cried, 
'  For  prhicrly  pomp  or  churchman's  pnUc ! 
On  thh  bold  bix>w,  a  tordly  tower  \ 
•  In  that  soft  vatc,  a  lady's  bower  5 
On  yonder  meadotv,  far  away. 
The  turrrts  of  a  cloi&ter  gay  ; 
How  blithely  mi^t  the  bu^'lc  horn 
Chkle,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 
How  sweet  at  eve,  the  lovci's  lute 
Chime,  when  the'  grovtS  weit;  still  and 

motel 
And  when  the  rrtidnigbt  itioon  did  Idve 
Her  forehead  iil  the  sdver  u-ave, 
How  solemn  on  the  car  would  come 
The  holy  matin's  distant  hum ; 
While  the  deep  peal's  comn^anding  Cone 
Should  w.ike,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 
To  drop  a  bead  with  e?cry  knell— 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  hell  and  all, 
Should  each  bewildered  stranger  Cull 
To  friendl/  feast  and  lighted  hall. 

*'  Scenes,  similar  to  those,  which 
gave  rise  to  these  reflections,  whe- 
ther observed  at  the  rising  or  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  never  fail  to  in* 
spire  us  with  feelings,  which  it 
were  grateful  to  indulge  and  culti- 
Tate. — If  seen  in  the  morning,  thej 
give  a  vigorous  tone  to  the  nerves, 
and  prepare  the  mind  to  a  willing 
and  active  discharge  of  its  various 
duties  \  if  in  the  evening,  every 
object  being  mellowed  by  the  de- 
clining rays  of  light,  the  soul  ac- 
quires a  sofbened  dignity,  and  the 
imaginati6n  -delights  in  pointing, 
with  grateful  anticipation,  towards 
that,  mysterious  world  to  which  the 
sun  appears  to  travel  in  all  its 
g^ory ! 

'*  If  towering  eminences  have  the 
power  to  charm  and  e]«vBte  men> 
who  are  pursuing  the  milder  occa- 
potions  of  life,  with  what  rapture 
shall  they  inspire  tlie  hearts  of  those 
long  encompassed  with  danger^  who, 
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ttow  bflcame  lo  erident^  that  Hanoi* 
bal  tboagbt  proper  to  take  oorke  of 
it ;  and,  halting  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mououint,  from  which  there 
vai  a  fine  view  ot  Italy,  he  poioted 
out  to  thes:  the  luxuriant  plaint  of 
^cdmont,  which  appeared  like  a 
large  map  before  them.  He  mag-* 
nified  the  beauty  of  those  regions^ 
and  ripresehted  to  them,  how  near 
they  were  of  pntting  a  final  period 
to  their  dilBculties,  since  one  or 
two  battles  would  inevitably  give 
them  pcMsession  of  the  Roman  ca- 
pital. This  speech,  filled  with  such 
promifiog  hopes,  and  the  effect  of 
which  was  so  much  enforced  by 
.  the^  sight  of  lulian  landscapes,  in- 
tpircd  the  dejected  soldiers  with 
renew t;d  vigour  and  alacrity ;  they 
sat  forward,  and  soon  after  arrived 
in  the  plains,  near  the  city  of 
Turin. 

"  This  celebrated  march,  per- 
formed at  such  an  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  in  a  country, 
tendered  by  nature  almost  inacces- 
aible,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
every  succeeding  age  j  ahd  many  a 
fruitless  attempt  has  been  made  to 
asicertain  its  actual  route.  General 
Melville  has  at  length  settled  the 
question.  With  Polybius  in  his 
hand,  he  traced  it  ^  from  the  point 
where  Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have 
crossed  the  Rhone,  up  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  across  Dauphiue 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mountains  at 
Lcs  Echelles,  along  the  vale  to . 
Chamberry,  up  the  banks  of  the 
Itere,  by  Coufians  and  Mouater, 
over  the  gorge  of  the  Alps,  called 
the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down 
their  eastern  slopes  by  Aosti  and 
]yrea«  to  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.* 

'*  On  the  t)th  of  May,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred.  Napoleon,  then 
irst  c«>nsul  of  France  f^audens  viam 


fmsse  ruUuiJ  set  off  from  Paris  t« 
assume  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  On  the  thirteenth,  be  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourltood  of  Lan- 
sanne.  Having  reviewed  his  troops, 
he  pursued  his  joomey  along  the 
north  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  passbg  throogh  Wewey,  Villr- 
neuve,  and  iUglc^,  arrived  af  Marti* 
nach,  situated  ne»r  tf  fine  sweep  of 
the  Rhone,  near  its  eonfioence  with 
the  Durance.  From  this  plice  the 
modern  Hannibal,  (not  more  re- 
sembling that  warrior  in  military 
talent  than  in  perfidy,)  passed 
through  Burg^  and  St.  Brenchier; 
and  £mer  great  toil,  difiicnlty  and 
danger,  arrived  wifh  his  whole  army 
at  the  top  of  the  great  St.  Bernard. 
The  road  up  tbi^  mountain  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  ^d  the  scenes 
which  it  presents,  are  as  magnifi- 
cent as  any  in  Switzerland.  Rodou 
gulphs,  avalanches,  or  precipices, 
presented  themselves  at  every  step. 
Not  a  soldier. hot  was  alternately 
petrified  with  horror,  or  captivated 
with  delight.  At  one  time  feeling 
himself  a  coward,  at  another,  ani- 
mated with  the  inspirations  of  a 
hero!  Arrived  at  the  summit  of 
that  tremendous  mountain,  and  an- 
ticipating nothing  but  a  -moltitode- 
of  dangers  and  accidents  in  descend- 
ing from  those  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  on  a  sudden  turning  of  the 
road,  they  beheld  tables,  coveted, 
as  if  by  magic,  with  every  kind  of 
necessary  refreshment  |u-The  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  bad  prepared  the 
banquet.  Bending  with  bnmility 
and  grace,  thow  holy  fiitbers  be^ 
sought  the  army  to  paruke  the 
comforts  of  their  bumble  fare.  The 
nrmy  foasied,  returned  tumultoona 
thanks  to  tlte  Monks,  and  passed 
on.  A  few  dava  after  this  erent, 
the  battle  of  Marengo  decided  the 
fj|ite  of  Italy. 
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"  To  the  eye  and  heart  of  the 
ambitious,  bow  many  subjects  of 
indacement  and  delight  4^0  moun- 
tains present !  Who  would  not  be 
proud  to  clim^b  the  snmmils  of  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenccfi  and  the  Andes? 
Is  there  a  Sicilian,  who  does  not 
boast  of  Etna  ?  h  there  a  Scot,  who 
does  not  take  pride  in  celebrating 
Ben  Lomond  ?  and  in  there  an  Ita- 
lianK  that  is  not  vain  of  ihc  Apen- 
lunes^  Who,  that  is  alive  to  nature 
and  the  muse,  would  not  be  de- 
lighted to  wander  up  the  sides  of 
the  CaucnSus,  the  cone  of  Tcncrifte, 
or  tliose  beautiful  mountains,  si- 
tuated on  the  confines  of  three  na- 
tions, 80  often  and  so  justly  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  aniient 
Greece  ?  and  shall  onr  friend  Co- 
Ion  n  a  be  censured  for  confessing, 
that  the  proudest  moments  of  his 
existence  have  been  those  in  which 
he  has  reached  the  summits  of  the 
Wrckin,  the  Fcrywn,  and.  the  Cone 
of  Langollen  ?  or  when  he  has  be- 
held from  the  tops  of  Carnedds 
David,  and  Llewellyn,  a  long  chain 
of  mountains,  stretching  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  frt^m  Pentntlen* 
mawr  to  Cader  Idris  ?  Sno.wdon 
rising  in  the  c^ire,  his  head  capt 
with  800 Wj  and  towering  above  tbe 
clouds,  while  his  immense  viden, 
black  with  rugged  and  impending 
rocks,  stretched  in  long  length  be- 
low! 

.  *'  During  his  continuance  On 
P^H-tf-Foei,  Mr*  Cox,  the  celp* 
brated  Swiss  traveller,  felt  that  ex* 
treme  satisfaction,  which  is  ever 
experienced  when  elevated  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  adjacent  coun* 
try.  *  The  air,*  as  that  geutleman 
justly  observo  from  llousseau^  '  is 
more  pure,  the  body  more  active, 
and  the  m\nd  more  serene.  Lifted 
top  above  tlic  dwellings  of  xtaxk,  we 


discard  aU  grovelling  and  earthly* 
pas:>ions;  the  tliougbts  assume  a 
character  of  sub'imity,  proportioi^- 
ate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing objects:  and  as  the  body  ap« 
proaches  nearer  to  the  ethereal  re« 
gions,  the  soul  imbibes  a  portion  of 
their  unalterable  purity.*  In  a  note 
to  this  passage  Rousseau  expressea  • 
his  surprise,  that  a  bath  of  the  re« 
viving  air  of  tlie  mountains  is  not 
more  freque.utly  prescribed  by  th© 
physician,  as  well  as  by  the  mo^ 
ralist. 

"  Emotions  of  religion  are  alwayf 
the  most  predominant  iti  such  ele- 
vated regions.  Mr.  Adams,  when 
employed  as  miniiiter  plenipoteb* 
tiary,  from  the  States  of  America  tcr 
the  court  of  Berlin;  visited  the  vaiC 
mountains  that  separate  Silesia  from 
Bohemia.  Upon  the  Schneegniten 
he  beheld  the  celebrated  pits,  where 
the  snow  rcnuins  uomelled  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year :  upon  the 
Aisenkoppe,  the  highest  pinnacle  in 
Germany,  hie  beheld  all  Silesia,  all 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  stretched  likt . 
a  map  beiiire  him.  '  Here/,  say  a 
he,  '  my  first  thought  was  turned 
to  the  Supreme  Creatbr,  who  gaver 
existence  to  that  immensity  of  ob* 
jects,  expanded,  before  my  view* 
The  (ransiiion  from  this  idea  to  that 
of  my  own  relation,  as  an  immortal 
snyl  with  the  Author  of  nature,  was 
natural  and  immediate ;  from  this  ta 
the  recollection  of  my  country,  m^ 
parents,  and  piy  friends.' 

"  It  is  highly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, what  pride  a  mountaineer 
takes  in  his  country.  Mr.  Coxe» 
travel  lint;  near  Muoster,  was  re- 
quested by  a  peasant  to  inform  bitn 
what  he  thought  of  his  country ; 
and  pointing  to  the  mountains  with 
rapture,  he  exchiimed,  '  behold  oue 
wails  and  bulwarks;  even  Constan* 

tiuoplf 
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tiDopIe  is  not  ao  strongly  fortified.* 
And  Colonna  never  reflects,  but 
with  pleasure,  on  the  self-evident 
satifaction  with  which  a  fanner,  re- 
siding in  one  of  tlie  most  inaccessi- 
ble cliffs,  near  FfestiDXog,  replied  to 
1)is  assertion >  that  England  was  the 
linest  and  best  country  in  the  world, 
'ah!  but  you  have  no  mountains, 
sir;  you've  got  no  moontaiias !*«- 
The  Sicilian  peasants,  in  the  same 
manner,  have  such  an  affection  for 
Etna,  that  ttiey  believe  Sicily  would 
not  be  habitable .  without  it.  '  It 
keeps  us  warm  in  winter,'  say  they, 
'  and  furnishes  us  with  ice  in  sum- 
mer.* 

'  If  we  except  mountains,  no« 
tKing  has  so  imposing  an  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  as  high,  impending 
»nd  precipitate  rocks  *,  those  objects, 
which,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  formed  by  some 
Tast  convulsion  of  the  eanh  j  and  I 
remember,  mv  Leltus,  few  scenes, 
which  have  given  me  greater  seve- 
rity of  delight,  than  those  vast  crags, 
which  rear  themselves  in  a  roulti-  ^ 
tude  of  shapes/near  Ogwen's Lake; 
at  the  fells  of  the  Conway;  at  St. 
Gbwen*8  Chapel  in  Pembrokeshire, 
and  the  singular  masses  at  Worm's 
Head,  in  the  district  of /Gower. 
The  first  of  these  scenes  is  the  more 
endeared  id  mv  fimcy,  from  the 
foltowing  Ode  having  been  written 
by  La  Rochefort,  among  its  Aide 
and  sterile  precifrfces. 

ODE. 

I. 

To  th*  Oak,  that  near  my  cottage  giew, 

I  gave  a  lingering,  sad  adieu  ;^ 
I  fett  my  Zeoophella  true 

To  love's  fine  power-*— 
•I  fc)t  the  tear  my  cheek  bedew 

In  that  sBd  homj^ 

U. 
Upon  the  monntaitt's  side  I  stood, 
^pt  wttWRotbsNiy*!  archmi  wood  | 


And,  asf  VMW'd  the  mhnio  floods 
So  aaoutb  ami  stiM, 

i  listui'd^-gas'd  In  pcntii'e  mood— 

Then  cfimb*d  ths  hilL 

III. 

*  Ad!eu»  thOQ  wood<>embosoniV  s^tc^ 
'  No  longer  shali  my  nattic  lyre 

*  In  tender,  atraple  notes  respire 

*  Thy  tombs  aroonf  $ 

*  No  longer  will  it  sooth  tby  chov, 

*  With  ^enl  soo^« 

IV. 
'  The  world  before  me  |— -1  niost  rovte 
'  Through  vice's  glitteringt  vaTm  akove; 

*  iylas  I  as  'mid  the  ^orld  I  movci 

*  Shall  I  hate.time 

*  To  tremble  at  the  name  of  love, 

•  ^  Add  speak  in  rhyme  ^ 

V. 

Five  yeait  Are  past^  since  this  I  stgh'd^ 
Since  to  the  worUl  withonr  a  guide, 
My  fortunes  I  opposed  to  pride  ;•— 

Oh !  time  ouspcnt  1—^ 
My  pains  are  lo»t-»fTiy  talrnts  tried— 

With  punishment ! 

VI. 

Kow  to  my  hamlet  I'D  rttire, 

(iar'd  of  every  vain  desire  { 

And  burning  urtth  the  sacred  fire^ 

That  charm'd  iny  yooth  | 
-  To  love  I'll  dedicate  ny^  lyre, 

And  heaven«born  tratfa. 

**  When  rocks  are  scattered  amoog 
"woods,  covered  with  ivy>  and  peo- 
pled with  animals,  as  in  the  cde- 
brated  pass  at  UndetcHfF,  nothing 
can  be  more  embeiKshing-to  sce- 
nery, and  nothing  fiisdnates  the 
insa^ination  in  a  mate  vivid  and 
impressive  manner.  Of  all  the 
rocks,  wMch  this  i^ftnd  can  boait, 
few  can  oontpare  iHtb  tboae  'tHir 
althrn&tflly  form  the  ndesj  tht  front 
screens,  and  the  hBck  grdcinds  of 
the  Wye.  *  There,'  ««ys  Mr^  <»- 
pin,  who  has  deM^ibed  die  genera! 
chapacter  of  this  tine^ailed  'frnr 
with  the  4^1  tLtA  jn^gtBcnt  dfd 
painter,'  and  with'  all  fte  tftst^aad 
geftios  of  a  poet;  ^  tli^  lisefes^lttre- 
conCiflibaHy  staling  tiiMqgft<- ^llio' 
-woods^  aodftit  g^tamBfaiiiipfe^ttid 

grind; 
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grind ;  fare]  f  formal  or  fantastic. 
Sometimes  ihey  project  in  .those 
beautifol  s<)uare  masses,  yet  broker) 
iiad  shattered  in  crcyline,  which 
Is  chaVacterisrib  of  the  niost  majestic 
Species  pf  ro<  k.  Sonaetimes  tbcy 
ilant  obiicluely  from  the  eye  hi 
ahelving  diagonal  strata ;  and  sonie* 
times  they  appear  in  large  massiea 
of  smooth  stone,  detached  from  each 
other  and  half  boiried  in  the  soil/ 
These  masses  .of  smooth  rock  aife 
those  objects , of  nature,  which  nidst 
fCscmWc  tlie  architecture  of  man. 
Sometimes  they  r!:ar  themselves 
into  vast  natural  amphitheatres-; 
at  other  tiixifes  into  tampires,  with 
ail  the  regularity  pfiramcnse  walls  j 
i^nd  with  no  herbage,  no  hanging 
;nassca  of  shrubs,  no  ivy  adorning 
their  crevices,  they  surprise,  wiih- 
dut  delighting  lis.  iPor,  as  the  same 
elegant  writer  trtily  observes,  no  6b- 
)ect  receives  so  much  beauty  from 
contrast  as  the  rock.  *  Some  ob- 
lecta,*  says  be,  'are  beautiful  in 
rbemseives^  the  eye  is  pleased  with 
tfoe  tuft^ngs  of  a  tree  \  li  is  amused 


with  pursuing'  the  eddying  of  a 
stream;  or  it'  rests  with  delight  on 
tlie  broken  arches  of  a  gothic  ruin. 
Suc|)  objckts,  independent  of  com- 
position, are  beautiful  in  them- 
aclves. — But  the  rock,  bleak,  naked 
and  unadorned,  seems  scarcely  to 
deserve  a  place  among  them.  Tint 
it  with  mosses  and  lichens  of  va- 
rious hues,  and  you  give  it  a  degree 
of  beauty;  adorn  it  with  shrubs 
and  hanging  (lerbage,  and  you  make 
it  still  more .  picturesque ;  connect 
it  with  wood,  water,  and  broken 
ground,  and  you  make  it  in  the 
highest  degriee  interesting.  Its  co* 
lour  and  its  forth  are  so  accommo- 
dating, that  it  generally  blends  into 
one  of  the  most  beautifcd  appen- 
dieiges  of  laiidsca{>e.^ 

■    ■  ■    where  htgj} '  ndes,  o'er  ooeaa*s 

.  dashing  floods, 
Wave  high  io  air«  didr  paooiily  of  woodi» 
.  Admiring  taste  delights  to  stray  beneath 
With  eye  upllfced,  and  forgets  to  breath  | 
Of)  fi  aloft  his  daring  feot steps  climb, 
Crests.their  liigh  summits  with  his  am 
Sttblame. 

D^trtm^cy  L  iaa|. 
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^*'  iiUT  to  cdn^ne  ourselves  to 
fl  JBrif ish poets.— -ChaQcer> ac- 
%iVe,  ardcni;  and  .gay*  a  lover  of 
%ine,  ifpDd  of  iociety,  and  well 
qualified  to  charm  6y  the  elasticity 
of  his  spirits,  the  agreeableness  of 
iiis  manners,  and  the.  ^atii^  good- 
gie^s  of  hia  heart*  wis  a  lovel*  pi  that 
kind  of  cheerful  s^ery;  which 
lunoiea  oa  ia  the  fieh^»  or  delights 
us  ia  the  garden.  The .  iv&%  suo, 
tft^  iODg  gf  \h»  aky^i^larjc,  a  clear  day» 


an  extended  landscape,  h||d  peculiar 
charms  for  him.  His .  descriptions, 
therefore,  are  animated  tind  gay, 
fiill  of  richness,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  having  studiM  for  him-^ 
•elf.— Spencer,  the  wild,  the  fasci-. 
tiating  Spencer,  delineates,  with  foroe 
and  simplicity,  the  romantic  and 
eqchantiog.— Milton  was  a  lover  <^ 
tbo^beautiSii  m  tiatore,  as  be  was  of 
the  sublime  in  poetry:  and  thbtigk 
bis  irPeoMroto  abounds  m  thos^ 


ti5S) 
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images,  which  exote  the  most  sonv 
bre  reflectioos,  th&  gene^  cbarac-* 
itx  of  bis  delineations  are  of  an  asN 
mated  cast.  In  bis  minor  poemsy 
^rbich  afforded  him.  an  opportunity 
<»f  consulting,  hit  Balneal  taste^  un* 
connected  with  epic  gr'avity,  we  find 
him  almost  imiversaDy  sketching 
with  a  light,  an  animated  and  ek* 
gant  pencil.  What  can  be  more 
ciieerfol  than  his  Song,  on  May. 
Morning*  or  bis  beaiutifa)  Latin 
Poem,  on  the  Coming  of.  Spring  ? 
And  can  any  thtQg  be  more  ricb 
and  fiucinatbg  thap  the  scenery  of 
Corauf,  or  more  prpfasely  abound- 
ing in  all,  that  rendora  rural  ima- 
gery delight  ful«  than  his  cxQuisirtQ 
lyric  of  L*  Allegro  ?  '  And  beyond, 
all  thi'i^  what  shall  we  compare  with 
his  Garden  of  Eden  ? — Nothit^  in 
the  Odyase}(f  nothing  in  the  de- 
scriptions we  have  received,  of  the 
Groves  of  Antioch,  or, the  Valley  of 
Tempe-.  jieither.  the  Gardens  of 
Armida,  or  the  Hesperidesj  the 
Faradise  of  Ariosto;-— Claud  tan's 
Garden,  of  Venus  >  the  Elysium  of 
,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  or  the  Cyprua  of 
Marino^  — neitlier  the  Enchanted 
Garden  of  Boyardo,.  the  Island  of. 
Camoens,.or  Roussead's  Verger  de 
ClareAi,  have  any  thing  to  compare 
tviih  it. 

*'  But  however  well  a  sccpe  may 
be  described,  every  landscape,  'ib 
•xhibited,  docs  not  necessarily  bc- 
4^me  a  sobjecl  for  the  palette  of 
flie  painter.  Some  descriptions  em- 
brace objects  too  minute,  some  are 
loo  humble  and  familiar,  others  too 
general,  and  some  there  -are  too 
faithful  to  be  engaging.  This  poet 
delights  in  describing. the/tfmwdr, 
that  the  hsauiiful ;  some  in  deli- 
neating the  picturdque,  and  others 
in  sketching  the  sublime. — ^These 
liiay  be  styled  the /o»r  wdm  of 
lindscapt%      In  the  first*  W9  m^. 


dasa  Cowpiier ;  ii^  the  tecorkF,  ^htfii^ 
in  the  thirdjThomson}  in  the  fourth^ 
OssiaiK-  The  descriptioa»  of  Cow- 
per  are  pfincipally  firom  hmsble 
and  diomc&tic  Kfti^  inclodiog  ob* 
jiBCtf,.seett  everyday  and  in  evcif^ 
country.  The.  gipsey  group  is  al- 
most the  only  pscturesque  sketchy 
he  affords.  Highly  as  thia  has.been 
extolled,  how  much  more  interest- 
rag  had  the  subject  become  io  the 
haodi  of  a  Dyer,  a  ThoRison,  or  a 
Seattle  I  Pope  excels  in  painting  the 
beautiful,  and.  yci  is  he  so  geocral, 
that  bis  vales,  slopes^  plains,  and 
woods,  flit  before  the  imaginatioa 
in  graceful  abondance,  leaving  on 
the  memory  few  traces  ^  existence. 
Thomson,  also,  deals  eonaderably 
in  generab^  and  seema  mostly  to 
have  viewed  neture  from  the.  sum* 
mk  of  a  hill,  and  to  have  drawn  faisi 
images .  from  the.  fale  bdqw.  His 
pictufea  are  principally  adapted  to 
the  latitnda  of  Ricboiond.  Some, 
however,  are*  enehantingly'  pictu- 
resqve,  and  othen  soblioic  to  thei 
.last  degree:  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  i&  strong  and  well- 
defined  characters;  the  ket-ping  ia 
well  preserved,  the  outlines-  aie- 
bbldly  marked. 

**  Dyer  tinted  like  Roysdale,  and 
'.Ossian  whh  all  the  force  and  ma- 
jesty o(  Satvator  Rosa.  In  describe 
ing  wild  tracks^  pathless  solitudes» 
dreary  andcragged  wildemaa$ea»vritb 
all  the  horrors  of  sayage  desens, 
parti^ly  peopled  with  •  liardy,  a 
virtuous,  and  not  inelegant  race  of 
men,  Ossian  is  unequalled.  In 
night  scenery  he  is  above<afi  tmita* 
tiQu  for  trath,  solemnity  and  pathoai. 
and  no^rie  more  contrasts  the  .m* 
t\H  aspects  6f  natiire  with  the. 
mingled  emotions,  of  the*  h^rt-* 
What  can  be  moie  adndrribkl'^i>& 
his  address  to  the  eveti&qrilfo  ^ 
the  songs  of  ScSnaai*  W  Ot\|iEioea 
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in  Darthula ;  or  tbdt  6ne  address  td 
the  sUd  in  his  poem  of  Carthon } 
patea^s  almost  worthy  the  Mcred 
pea  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

^  The  oniforroity,  that  has  been 
Observed  in  the  imagery  of  Ossian, 
is  not  the  uniformity  of  dulness. 
Local  description  only  aids  the  me- 
mpry  3  for  a  scene  must  be  actually 
^observed  by  the  eye,  before  the 
tnind  can  form  a  just  and  adequate 
idea  of  i CT  ^io  epicure  can  j udgc  of 
a  ragout  by  the  palate  of  another — 
«  musician  must  hear  the  conceit, 
he  presumes  to  criticise  ^  and  the/ 
deader  will  gain  but  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  tbcr  finest  landscape  in 
the  universe,  by  reading  or  lieanng 
it  described ^  for  we  can  neither 
taste,  nor  hear,  nor  smell,  nor  feel, 
nor  see  by  proxy.  Thus,  wbcri 
Ossian  describes  vale^,  rocks,  moun- 
tains atid  glehs,  the  words  he  uses 
at^  the*same,'  and  the  images,  they 
respectively,  suggest,  would  appear 
to  be  the  same,  but  the  scenes  them- 
selves are  dressed  in  an  infii^ite  va- 
riety of  drapery.  It  is  not  that 
oaftute  is  poor,  but  that  language  is 
indigent.  A  superficial  reader, 
possessing  no  play  of  fancy,  when 
the  sun  is  represented  as  going 
«lowh,  and  the  moon  as  rising;  whefi 
a  cataract  tfi  said  to  roar,  and  the 
ocean  to  roll,  can  only  figure  to 
himself  the  actual  representations 
cf  tho^  objects,  without  any  com- 
binations. A  man  of  an  enlarged  and 
elegant  mind,  however,  knmedintely 
paints  to  himself  the  lovely  tinttf 
that  captivate  Ihs  fancy  in  the  rising 
and  setting  of  those  glorious  luitii- 
'uaries}  be  already  sees  the  tremen- 
dous rock,  whence  the  cataract 
tbuoders  down,  and  thrills  with 
Agiedable  horror  at  the  distant  heav- 
stigB  of  an  angry  ocean. 

•*' Possessing  a  mind;  that  fancy 
iKevisr  taught  xq  itat,  the  onf  per- 


ceives no  graces  in  a  tint;  a  broad 
and  unfinished  outline  only  spreads 
upon  his  canvas;  while,  by  the 
creative  impulies  of  genius,  the  out-» 
line  is  marked  by  many  a  match** 
less  shade,  and  the  foreground  oc- 
cupied by  many  a  bold  or  interest- 
ing  group. 

'*  Gifted  with  an  elegant  and  ac« 
complished  mind,  the  poet  walks  at 
laVge,  amid  the  g^y  creations  of  the 
Material  world,  imbibing  images,  at 
every  step,  to  form  his  subjects  and 
illustrate  his  positions :  foe  there  is 
an  analogy  between  external  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  and  particular 
affections  of  the  soul,  strikingly  ex« 
emplificative  of  that  gener^  har- 
niony,  which  subsists  in  all  the  nnU 
verse.  From  this  analogy  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  considered 
symbols  of  majesty,  and  the  oak  an 
emblem  of  strength ;  the  olive,  of 
peace  j  and  the  willow,  of  sorrow 
One  of  thp  P^lms  of  David,  pur-  ^ 
tfuing  this  analogy,  represents  the 
Jews,  hanging  their.harps  upon  the 
willows  of  Babylon,  bewailing  their 
exile  from  their  native  country. 
The  yellow-green,  which  is.  the  co- 
lour natures,  assumes  at  the  falling 
of  the  leaf,  was  worn  in  chivalry^ 
as  an  emblem  of  despair. — Red  it 
considered  as  indicative  of  anger  | 
green,  of  tranquillity ;  and  brown, 
of  melancholy.  Iti  the  same  man-' 
ner,  the  yew  and  the  cypress  have 
long  been  acknowledged  as  em- 
blems of  mourning ;  the  violet,  of 
modesty ;  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of 
innocence;  the  rose,  of  beauty} 
the  aloe;  of  constancy;  and  thjf 
palmof  laurel,of  honourand  victory. 

''  By  analogy,  we  associate  good 
fortune  with  a  fine  morning;  igno- 
horan<^e  with  darkness ;-  youth 
with  spring;  manhood  with  sum* 
per;  autumn  with  that  seasoii  0^ 
l!fe,  when,  tf6  Milton  observes  in'  a 
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fine  vein  of  jpelaneMy^  ^^  are  fal- 
ko  into  '  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.' 
—Winter  we  associate  with  age. 
IVe  assimilate  tammer  and  winter^ 
too»  with  good  and  ill  fortune ;  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  Cym- 
beJine»  a  play»  which  will  live,  till 
'  tinoe  shall  throw  a  dart  at  death,* 
though  it  has  been  so  wantonly  do* 
preciated  by  Jdhnson.  Even  the 
art  of  war  has  some  analogies  with 
natural  objects ;  hence  is  it  no  tp- 
frtquent  practice^  among  generals^ 
fo  encamp  their  forces  in  a  form, 
which  they  descripdvely  call  the 
'  rose-bud  ;*  the  works  flanking  aud 
covering  each  other  like  the  lips  of 
rdses. 

"  Availing  ourselves  of  these  ana- 
logical licenses;  we  compare  a  dingla 
to  a  smiting  iafant,  a  glen  to  a 
^  beautiful  gh^U  a  valley  to  a  capti- 
%'ating  virgin,  and  when  the  valley 
epens  into  a  vale,  it  may,  not  in- 
clegantty,  be  associated  witj)  the 
idea  of  a  well-^rmed,  finished  ma- 
tron. In  speaking  of  the  sun,  if  we 
toay  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric,  so  exotic,  we  might 
ilmost  be  excused  for  saying,  that  it 
rises  from  behind  rocks  of  coral, 
glides  in  a  miiversc  of  sapphire  over 
fields  of  emerald,  mounts  its  meri- 
dian among,  seat  of  ciYstal,  .an4# 
tinging  every  cloud  with  indig", 
/inks  to  sluipber  among  beds  of 
achethys^ 

."  After  the  same  manner,  the 
three  first  periods  of  society  wore 
allegorically  distinguished  by  dif* 
firrrht  aspects  of  nature,  by  compa- 
l^alive  amenity  of  climate  and  fecun- 
dity of  soil.  Thiis  the  iroti  age  was 
deformed  by  clouds  and  storms  | 
the  bowels  of  ibe  earth  wi  re  searcii- 
ed  for  fnineraU,  while  its  surface 
was  utterly  neglected,  uiitilled  by ' 
the  husbandman,  and  ungreiied  by^ 
i^f  sKcpfacrd.    iLyct]f  morning  waa 


gloomy,  and  every  night  lempes* 
tuous. — In  the  silver  age,  the  year 
was  divided  into  seasons ;  thtn  wert 
first  exi^erienced  the  heat  of  sum^ 
mer^  and  the  vicissitudes  of  wtnicr. 
In  the  golden  age,  the  seasons  were 
distinguished  by  perpetual  tempenn 
turcj  the  earth  was  profusely  fer- 
tile, and  flowers,  vines,  olives,  and 
every  luxury  of  nature,  had  conse- 
quent eflects  upon  the  minds,  man- 
ners, and  morals  of  Qiankind.  In 
nature,  all  was  blooming  and  cz^ 
tivating;  among  *men  all  wax  vir- 
tue, security,  4nd  happiness.  Every 
one,  having  nature  for  his  guu^y 
'lo\'e  and  friendship  were  inheri- 
tances, and  law  and  property  were 
alike  nni>eard  of  and  unknown. 

**  Soraetifnes,  as  we  have  befoic 
observed,  {the  poets  draw  simili- 
todes  from  the  common  appear- 
ances and  phenomena  of  the  hra* 
vens.  Drydfn-has  a  fine  metaphor 
in  his  play  of  Ml  for  Love,  wbc» 
Anthony  compares  himself  to  a  me- 
teor ;  an  idea,  more  than  ooci 
adopted  by  Rowe  and  Congreve. 
Hfllter  conipares  reason  to  the  moon, 
a  ad  revelation  to  the  sun.  Horace 
affords  innuqierable  instances.— la 
Homer,  and  in  Milton,  in  Shake- 
speare* and  in  T^so,  (who  bss 
scarcely  a  simile,  in  hit  Jerosilem 
Delivered,  that  is  not  drawn  from 
the  countr)'),  refcrrncca  fo  the  ani* 
mal,  the  feathered  and  the  veg^ix- 
tie  world  are  perpetual.  Those  in- 
stunces  in  the  Kneid,  where  Virgil 
compares  Orpheus  to  a  Nigbtiogale; 
the  Love  of  Dido  to  the  angnwi  of 
A  wounded  S:ag,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  Tarchon  and  Vcnulas  to 
the  combat  of  an  Eagle  and  a  Ser- 
pent,  are  admirable.  The  last  K 
i|8§uredly,  the  finest  simile  in  all 
Virgil,  in  common  conversation, 
too,  ho^  oflen  do  we  indulge  our- 
selves la  «^h  expressions  as,  'he 

if 


MattLphors  ^Poetry  from  Naiuri. 
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Ss  u  ftrong  as  an  oak  ^*  '  she  is  as 

mild  as  a  dove;*  and  wbea  is  the 
lovtr  weary  of  coroparing  his  mis- 
tress to  violets,  to  lilies,  and  to 
roses? 

'^  No  Illustration,  hawever,  do  I 
remember,  that  so  justly  bears  upon 
our  subject,  as  that,  wlicre  Addison 
contrasts  the  Iliad  and  the  Eneid  by 
the  difSereat  aspects. of  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery.-*'  The  reading  of 
the  Uiad,*  says  he,  '  is  like  travel- 
ling through  a  country  uninhabited, 
wl^re  the  fancy  is  entert'ained  with 
m  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide  and  uncultivated  mar- 
ches, huge  forests,  roishapen  rocks 
and  precipices.  On  the  oontraiy^ 
the  Eneid  is  like  a  well-ordered 
garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
lind  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot,  that 
iloes  not  produce  some  beautiful 
plant  or  flower.*  Jn  another  place^ 
when  comparing  those  poets,  who 
sire'indebted  principally  to  their  own 
resources  and  genius,  with  those  who 
baye  t)een  formed  by  rules,  and 
vbose  natural  parts  are  chastised  by 
critical  precepts,  Mr.  Addison  ele- 
gantly says,  '  the  genius  in  both 
classes  of  authors  may  be  equally 
great,  but  shews  itself  after  a  differ- 
ent manner.  In  the  hrst,  it  is  like 
t  rich  soil  in  a  happy  climate^  that 


produces  a  whole  wilderness  of 
plants,  rising  in  a  thonsand  beauti- 
ful landscapes,  without,  any  certain 
order  or  regularity.  In  the  other^ 
it  is  the  same  rkh  Soil,  utAer  the 
same  happy  climate,  tlttt  Kas  been 
laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  and 
cut  into  shape  and  beauty  by  the 
skill  of  the  gardener.' 

'  **  Scenery  not  only  inspires  the 
poet  but  his  reader  also :  for  when 
do  we  enjoy  his  pictures  and  relish 
his  sentiments  with  auch  charmed 
perception,  as  when  seated  beneath 
a  bower,  under  a  tree,  or  beside  a 
rivulet  ?  In  such  and  in  other  scenes^ 
even  bad  poetry  and  woi:8e  mosic 
are  not  unaltfended  with  a  sensible^ 
pleasure.  *  The  dule  of  a  shep* 
herd/  as  Dr.  Beattie  justly  remarks,. 
^  heard  at  a  distance  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer's day,  amidst  a  roobaptic  scenQ 
of  groves,  hills,  and  waters  will  give 
rapture  to  the  ear  of  the  wanderer*, 
though  the  tune,,  ihe  instrument, 
and  the  musician  be  such,  as  he. 
could  not  endure  in.  any  other 
place.^  Often  has  Cplonna  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions, and  he  nejver  refliects  but  with, 
pleasure  on  thd  satis&ction  been** 
joyed,  in  listening  to  a  blind  old^ 
man,  in  the  valley  of  Rhymney^^ 
about  two  miles  from  the  gran(k 
towers  of  Caerpbiljr  Castle." 
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Mbtboo  of  taeing  Tbohmoulds  ouT.dv  Cottok* 
[Frcrni  Dr.  Thomson's  Apnals  of  Philosophy.] 


•*^  T?VERY  bodjr  knows  t!)at 
Jjj  rortons  of  all  kinds  are  apt 
to  receive  a  dirty  yellowish,  or 
orange  stain,  from  iron,  which,  if 
tfllowpd  to  remain,  gradually  cor- 
rodes the  cloth  and  forms  a  hole. 
At  first  these  stains  are  easily  re- 
moved by  means  of  muriatic  acid^ 
or  any  other  diluted  acid  (except 
vinegar)  j  but/ after  they  have  re- 
mained for  some  time,  ^cids  have  no 
effect  upon  them.  It  may  be  accepc- 
al)]e  to  my  readers  to  point  .out  the 
method  of  removing  these  moulds 
in  such  inveterate  cases. 

•  •  The  iron  in  them  is  in  the  5tate 
of  red  oxide  j  and  it  appears,  from 
various  factp  well  known  to  chemists, 
that  the  red  oxide  of  iron  has  a 
much  greater  affinity  for  cotton 
doth  than  the  black  oxide.  The  ob- 
ject in  view,  therefore,  should  be  to 


bring  the  iron  in  the  mould  to  tbeitatit 
of  black  oxide;  after  which,  nioriatic 
acid  will  easily  remove  it.  Now 
there  are  two  methods  of  doW  tbisi[ 
both  of  which  in  the  present  case 
answer  the  purpose  completely. 
The  first  is  to  tpuch  the  tnomd  with 
the  yellow  liquid  formed  by  boiTiDg 
tf^mixture  of  potash  and  sulphur  iii 
water,  called  hydrogoreted  »ol* 
phuret  of  potash  by  chemists.  The 
mould  becomes  immediately  black, 
and  the  action  of  diluted  unoriatic 
acid  immediately  effaces  it  The 
second  method  is  to  daub  the  mould 
over  with  ink  so  as  to  noake  it  quite 
black.  After  this  muri^tiq  add 
tak^  it  out  as  in  the  former  case. 
I  conceive  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  nutgalls  in  the 
ink,  which  reduces  the  iron  in  the 
mould  to  the  state  of  black  oxide. 


[On  0^e  Chako^s  of  Cotoua  p^oducxd  on  the  Svrfacb  of  Stbbl.} 
[Prom  the  same,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.] 


Berkcley.iqiiare>  Jan.  I3,  iSis. 
DBAxSik, 

'N   the  last  edition  ef  your 

elaborate  and  learned  System 

of  Ckemiatry^  voL  i.  p.  274j  you 


r 


have  stated  th|t  the  changes  o 
colour  produced  by  heat  on  the 
surface  of  polished  steel  takes  place 
under  oil.  In  my  Elements  of 
Cheoiical  Philosopby^  page  39a  I 


9n  $he  Change  if  Colmrprtduted  on  the  Surfnceofi^eel.     [2^3] 


have  said  that  these  changes  <occur 
wheo  the  metal  k  plunged  benieath 
the  surface  of  mercury,  aod  we  both 
conclude  that  the  effect  probably 
^oes  not  depen4  upon  the  -oKidisCf- 
tnent  of  tfie  metal. 

**  I  was  led  to  tloobt  of  the  per- 
fect correctness  of  our  statemt-nts, 
tnd  the  justness  of  oar  conclusions^ 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stoddart,  wim 
bas  made  many  accurate  experimen  ts 
on  the  tempering  of  steel;  and  that 
gentleman  sent  me  two.  pieces  of 
^teel  which  had  been  bqated  to  the 
same  degree,  one  in  the  atmosphere 
tnd  the  other  under  the  surface  of 
pure  mercufy,  where  it  had  been , 
suffered  to  cool$  the  first  wtas  biue^ 
the  aecQod  had  aatfered  no  change 
.of  colour  $  and  both  seemed  to 
possess  the  Mine  degree  of  hard- 
peas* 

''  As  I  bad  formerly  made  but 
one  experiment  on  i^is  subject,  and 
ai  the  meroury  i  used  was  impure 
and  not  clf^aned  with  any  particular 
care,  it  appeared  most  likely  that  I 
bad  been  deceived  by  some  metallic 
oxides,  or  (ialine  tnatter  adhering  to 
the  mercury;  and  I  invited  Mr. 
Stoddart  to  aj^siH  in  some  new  trials 
on  the  subject. 

"•A  piece  of  polished  steel  was 
introduced  into  a  rptoit,  which  was 
exhausted  and  filled  with  hydrogene 
gas,  a,Dd  tiiis  hydrogene  gas  wait  de- 
prived of  ogy  gen,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  mjght  have  entered  with , 
con^mon  air, in  the  stop-cock,  by 
Inciting pbosphoms  init  j  the  retort 
was  then  gradually  heated.  Wh«re 
\i  wsfs  in  Qontact  i/^ilh  the  slieel^  a, 


slight  tint  of  yellow  was  soon  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
bat  it  did  not  increase  as.it  would 
have  done  in  the  ^fnosphere  during 
the  increase  .of  temperature. 

"  A  piece  of  polished  steel  was 
plunged  in  very  pare  dive  oil, 
which  had  been  previously  heated 
to  deprive  it  of  ait;  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  was  increased  until  it 
began  to  boil,  but  no  change  or 
colodr  took  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  steel. 

'*  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  ^Hghi 
change  of  colour  produced  on  the 
metal  in  the  hydrogene  gas  wat 
owing  to  some  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  gas,  or  to  some  action  of  thd 
phosphorus,  and  I  hs^ve  since  proved 
the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 

'*  fiy  heating  polished  steel  iti 
pure  azote,  deprived ^  of  aqueoua 
vapour  by  sticks  of  potash  over 
mercury,  I  found  that  no  change  of 
colour  took  place. 

"  It  appears  evident,^,  then,  that 
(he  changes  of  colour  produced 
during  the  tempering  of  the  steel 
are  owing  to  the  formation  and. 
increase  of  a  plate  of  olide,  and 
that  they  are  mtra  indications  of^ 
and  fipt  connrcted  with,  that  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles. 
of  the  steel  which  produce  the 
diminution  of  its  hardness. 

"  If  you  should  not  deem   this, 
statement  of  too  little  importance  for 
publication,,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  in  your  Journal. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  since-rdy  youri, 

HuMf  URY  Davy: 
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New  Psoi^eilties  of  Lxsht^ 


[From  the  same.] 


*'.  T  N  ottr  -last  onmber  we  ^aye  a 
X  short  summary  of  the  new 
experiments  on  light  made  by  Dr. 
f'BrewncTt  and  likewise  of  what  had 
b^'en  drnr  on  the  same  bpbjcGt  by 
Biot  ^iid  Arrago  in  France;  bat  we 
)jave  reason  to  believe  that  a  more 
p:inicnUr  explanation  of  some  of 
tlie  i*nint*>  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
rca.^  rs. 

*•  The  don  hi'*  refraction  of  light 
by  certain  bodies  iias  occupied  the 
attei  ion  of  philosophers  from  the 
fr-.t  </o-<.rvjtioi)of  the  phenomenon. 
byB-.'^^^Lnr  and  Huygen^,  down 
to  «Mir  f)\vn  time}  but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  been  offered. 
E?eh  Newton  contributed  but  little 
to  the  ^ucidalion  of  this  difficult 
subject.  Nor  is  the  late  efjfort  of 
l*aplace  such  as  corresponds  with 
his  well«ean)ed  celebrity,  and  with 
his  eminence  as  a  mjithematician. 
The  pbenonaena  of  cjouble  refraction 
areas  follows: 

''  If  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  one  Of 
the  surfaces  of  a  rhomboid  of  Ice^ 
land  crystal,  and  is  transmitted 
through  the  opposite  snrface^  it  is' 
separated  into  two  p<?nri!s,  one  of 
which  proceeds  io  the  direction  d( 
the  incident  ray,whilc  the  other  fbrms 
with  it  an  angle  of  (5«»  l6'.  The  first 
of  these  pencils  is  said  (o  experience 
the  usaal  or  ordinary  refraction, 
and  the  other  the  umifitial  or  extra-* 
Ordinary  refraction.  If  the  himinous 
objefct  from  which  the  niy  %f  light 
proceeds  be  looked  'at  through  the 
crystal  two  images  of  it  will  be 
distinctly  seen,  even  when  the 
rhomboid  is  turned  roam)  the  aiis 


of  Tisioii.  If  another  rhomboid  e( 
Iceland  spar  is  piaqed  behind  the 
first,  ip  a  similar  positioD,  the  pencil 
refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
first  will  be  sO  also  by  the  second, 
and  the  same  thing  holds  vith  the 
extraordinarily  refracted  pencil— 
none  of  the  pencils  being  separated 
into  two,  as  before.  But  if  the. 
second  rhomboid  is  turned  slmrly 
round,  while  the  first  remains  sta- 
tionary, each  of  the  pencils  begin 
to  separate  into  two ;  and  vhen  the 
eighth  part  of  a  revolution  is  com- 
pleted, the  whole  of  ^d)  of  the 
pencils  is  divivied  into  two  portioos. 
When  the  fi)urtb  part  of  a  ravola- 
tion  is  completed,  ibe  pencil  re- 
fracted in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
first  crystal  will  be  refiracteid  io^the 
extraordinary  way  only  by  the 
lecond,  and  t|^e  pencil  refracted  m 
the  extoiordinary  way  hy  the  first 
will  be  refracted,  in  the  ordinary, 
way  only  by  the  -second  |  so  that  tfa^ 
four  pencils  will  be  again  radoced 
to  two.  At  the  end  of  |,  j>  aod  {» 
of  a.  revolution,  the  s^me  p^^DOoase* 
na  will  be  exhibited  as  at  the  end  el 
•^  of  a  revolution.  At  the  cimI  of 
I  and  f  of  a  revplutioD,  theaame 
phenomena  wiU  be  seen  at  at 
the  first  position  of  tbe  crystals, 
and  at  tl^e  end  of  |  of  a  revola- 
tion.  ^     • 

'  'f  If  we  look  at  a  luminous  object 
through  the  two  rhomboida,  wa 
we  shall  at  the /commenoemeDt  of 
tbe  revolution  sec  only  twaMfnagcs,* 
vi;c.  one  of  tbe  least,  and  of  tha 
greatest  refiicted  images.  At  the 
end  of  I  af  a  revolaCionfiiwrinaffes 
*    will 
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will  be  seeD>  and  idon  as  in  tha  pre- 
IMdiDg  example. 

<'  It  is  obvieas  that  the  light 
which  forms  these  images  has  suffer- 
pA  some  new  modification;  or  ac* 
quired  some  new  propertjTi  which 
prevented  it  in  particolar  parts  ojf  9 
jevolntion  from  penetrating  the 
aecond  rhoqibc^  This  property 
has  been  called  polarization ;  and 
light  is  said  to  be  polarised  by  pass- 

.  ing  through  a  rhomboid  of  calca- 
reous spar«  or  any  other  dovibl;  re- 
fracting crystal. 

**  Almost  all  crystallized  subf 
stances  possess  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  and  conseqooitly 
the  power  of  polarizing  light.  The 
most  important  of  these^  arrang. 
^  in  the    order  of  their  refrac*^ 

'live  power,  according  to  the  exper' 
fimeots  .of  Dr.  firewster^  are  the 
following  :-r 

1.  ChromateofTead. 

2.  Carbonate  of  lead. 

3.  Zircon. 

4.  Pistazite. 

a.  Carbonate  of  strontian. 
"   fe.  Crysolite. 

7.  Calcarec^  spar. 

«.  Tqpac. 

9.  Tartaric  acid. 
10.  Rock  crystal. 
)  1 .  Sulphate  of  coppei^ 
\%.  SelenFte. 
is.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

V  Son^eyeurs  ago  Mains,  a  cokml 
pf  engineers  in  {he  Ftepcli  army, 
announced  the  discoveiy  of  a  i^^rvf 
property  of  reflected  light.  He 
Ipund  that.wfa^  light  is  reflected  at 
a  particular  aj4;le  from  all  transpa- 
pnt  bodies,. whether  solid  or  fluid, 
it  h9S  fcquired  by  reflection  that 
remarkable  prbper^r  of  polarization, 
ifhich  had  hitherm  been  regarded 
as  the  effect  only  of  dopbte  tefrao* 

trif  th0  U|ht  of  a  upa^j  Ytflecicd, 


firom  the  furftiee  of  wytcr  at  w^ 
angle  of  53*  4S\hc  viewed  through' 
a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  cyrttal  ^rhidi 
can  be  turned  about  the  aais  of 
vi»ion,  two  images  of  the  taper  wiU 
be  distinctly  visible  at  one  position 
of  the  crystal,  ^t  the  end  of  i  of 
fl  revolution  one  of  the  inaages  will 
yanish,  and  it  will  re-appear  at  the 
end  of  f /of  a  fefolution.  The  other 
image  will  vanish  at  the  end  of  f  of 
a  revo^utioQ,  and  will  re-appear  at 
the  ^nd  of  I;  and  the  same  pbepci- 
meoa  will  be  repeated  in  the  other 
two  quadrants  of  its  circular  motion, 
The  light  reflected  from  the  water 
therefore  has  evidently  been  polana-* 
ed,  or  has  received  tht  same  cha- 
racter 2|s  if  it  had  been  transmitted 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal. 

'<  The  angle  of  incidenoe  b% 
which  this  modification  is  ^uperin« 
disced  upon  r^ecCed  light  increase^ 
in  general  with  the  refractive  power 
of  the  transparent  body;  and  wheii 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  oe 
less  than  this  particular  angle,  the 
light  suffers  only  a  partial  modifica* 
tipn,  in  the  same,  manner  as  wbea. 
two  rhomboids  of  IcdUnd  spar  are 
Qpt  placed  either  in  a  similar  or  in  . 
a  transverse  position* 

'<  Mains  found  that  light  reflected 
from  opaque  bodies,  such  as  black 
marble,  ebony,  &a  was  also  polarii- 
ed.  But  polished  metals,  according 
to  him,  did  not  impress  that  pro* 
perty,  t|iough  they  did  not  alter  it 
when  it  had  htsen  acquired  from 
another  subftancew  Dr.  Brewster, 
however,,  has  pbserved,  that  polish* 
ed  nbetals  polarize  light  a«  Wf  11  a% 
other  substances. 

"  When  a  ray  of  ligf  t  was  dtvidedi 
into  pencils  by  a  rhomboid  of  Ice- 
land spar.  Mains  ooade  these  pencils 
fall  on  a  surface  oC  water  at  an 
angle  of  5^  45\  When  the  prii^ 
G^  fection  of  ihp  rhomboid  (or  the 
plane   which   b^ects    th^   obtusai 

anglek^' 


t*«l 
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tngles)  wa^  parallel  to  th^  p^ahe  of 
jreflectton,  the  ordinary  pencil  wa« 
partly  reflected,  and  partly  refract- 
ed, iike  any  other  light;  but  the 
extraordinary  ray  penetrated  the 
water  eptire,  and  not  one  Of  its  par- 
ticles escaped  refraction.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  principal  section 
of  the  crystal  was  perdendicoTar  i^ 
the  plane  of  reflcctic^n,  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  wa4  partly  refracted  atid 
reflected,  while  the  ordinary  ray 
was  refracted  entire.    . 

^'  While  Dr.  Brewster  was  em- 
ployed in  repeating  the  experimefiPts 
of  Malus,  and  observiug  the  effect 
produced  upon  light  by  transrhitting 
It  through  transparent  atid  imper- 
fectly transparent  bodies,  he  was 
•traek  by  a  singular  appearance  of 
colour  in  a  p'ate  of  agate.  This 
plate,  bounded  by  paraHel  faces,  was 
about  the  15th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  if^as  cut  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  laminae  of  which 
It  was  composed.  This  agate  was 
Tcry  transparent,  and  gave  a  distinct 
image  of  any  luminous  object.  On 
each  side  of  this  image  tras  one 
highly  coloured,  forming  with  it  an 
angle  of  abuut  10*,  and  so  deeply 
affected  with  the  prismatic  coloura 
that  no  prism  of  agate  with  the 
largf-st  refracting  angle,  could  pro- 
duce an  eqoiv/ilent  dispersion.  Both 
the  coloured  imnges  and  the  colour- 
iess  image  were  founfl  to  be  po- 
larized. Dr.  Brewster  found-  that 
when  the  imnge  of  a  tnper,  reflected 
from  water  at  an  angle  of  52*  45*, 
is  viewed  through  a  plate  of  agate, 
having  its  laminae  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  rcfl.ection,  it  appears  per- 
fectly distinct ;  but  when  the  a^ate 
^is  turned  round,  so.  that  its'laminas- 
arc  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  the  light  which  forms 
tht!-  image  of  the  taper  suti'ers  total 
reflection,  and  not  one  my  of  it 
penetrates  the  agate. . 


«;  He  ^Bd  likcMftc  tint  If  a  ray 

of  light  incident  upon  aplateof  agatt 
be  received  alVer  transmisdoa  upon 
another  plate  of  jthe  same  substance, 
having  its  lamioae  parallel  to  th«e 
of  the  former,  the  light  will  find  an 
^asy  passage  tfaroagh  the  second 
plate;  but  if  the  second  plate  hat 
its  laminae  perpeodioilar  to  those  of 
the  flrst,  the  light  will  be  wbollj 
reflected,  aod  the  lamiiKxiB  ol:^ 
will  cease  to  be  mibie. 

^'  But  the  most  curtoua  obsera^ 
tion  madebyDr.Brewsfeerco  theagat^ 
is  the  presence  of  a  faint  oehuloas 
ligbj,  unconnected  with  the  imagej 
though  al  waysacoompany  iog  it,lying 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  lamins. 
This  unformed  light  never  vanisbei 
along  with  the  images;  and  in  ooe 
of  the  specimens  of  agate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly ioourvated,  having  the  samd 
radios  of  curvature  with  the  adja* 
cent  laminie.  Dr.  Brewster  found 
the  same  property  io  the  ooraclian 
and  chalcedony,  minerak  of  which 
the  agate  is  usually  composed.  Dr. 
Brewster  ingeniously  oonjectures 
that  the  stfucture  of  agate  is  an  ap- 
proach to  that  particttiar  kind  of  ^ 
crystallization  which  occasions 
double '  refraction,  and  that  the  ne- 
bulous light  is  an  imperfect  image 
arising  from  that  imperfection  of 
structure.  He  conceives  thai 'the 
phenomena  of  double  refraction  ars 
produced  by  ^n  alternation  ^  la- 
n^nae  of  two  separate  r^d&active  and 
dispersive  powers.  'Thus  in  calca- 
reoi^s  -spar,  one  set  of  laminae  may 
he  cotpposed  of  lime,  the  other  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  only  double  re- 
fract ihg  crystal  incompatible  wiil^ 
this  supposition  is  sulphur,  which, 
however,  may  hereafter  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  compound. 

"  Another  very  singular  disoovorf 
of  Dr.  Brewster  is,  that  when  po- 
larized light  is  transmitted  through 
certain  tnmspaHreiit  bo^>  k  is  un- 
•     polari?c4 
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polarised  by  these  bcudies  in  certain 
po6itioni»  and  unaltered  by  tbem  in 
others.  Thetranspareotbodieswhich 
possess  this  property  are  rock  crysl^l^ 
topaz^  chrys6lite,  borax>  sulphate  of 
lead,  felspar,  selenite,  citric  acid, 
•oiphate  of  potasbj  carbonate  of 
lead,  leucite,  tourmalioe,  pistazke, 
mica^  Iceland  spar,  agate  without ' 
yeins,  soipe  pieces  of  plate  glass. 
Gum  arable,  horn,  glue,  ^d  tor- 
toisesbel},  depolarize  light  in  every 
position. 

'  •'  Dr.  BfCiJ^rster  has  observed  that 
'  inica  and  topazexhibit  some  singular 
phenomena  with  light.  Let  the 
rectangle  A  B  C  D  represent  a  plate 
^f  mica.  When  a  prism  of  calca- 
reous spar  is  pU.ced  in  a  vertical,  or 
91  horizontal  line,  upon  this  plate, 
polarized  light  viewed  through 
iKem  both  aiuffcrs  no  change.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  E  F, 
Q'H  upon  the  plate  of  mica  may  be 
called  the  nc^iitr^l  asis  of  the  mica^ 
lybeo  the  Ipelanil  ^par  is  placed  in 


ifxt  diagonals  A C,B  D  of  th^ plate^ 
f^p  po&ri;^  light  is  depplan^ed; 


and  hence  these  diagonals  may  te 
called  depolarizing  axes.  If  we 
examine  a  polari^  image,  by  the 
prism  of  Icftland  spar,  placed  u^>oii 
the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  the  mica, 
the  polarity  of  the  light  will  of 
course  oontinae,  and  only  one  image 
will  be  seen;  l>t3t  if  we  incline  the 
plate  of  mica  forwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  polaria^  light  fall  upon 
it  at  an  angle  of  about  45%  the 
image  that  was  formerly  invistblp 
starts  into  existence,  and  therefore  * 
the  light  from'  which  it  was  formed 
has  boen  depolarized.  If  the  sam^ 
experiment  is  made  upon  the  hori- 
zontal neutral  axis,  no  such  effect 
is  produced;  and  hence  it  fbllowa 
that  the  vertical  neutral  axis  is  ac- 
companied by  an  oblique  depolar- 
izing a^is.  By  making  the  samt 
trials  >vith  the  depolarizing  axcs^  it 
will  be  found  that  each  is}  accom- 
panied by  an  oblique  neutral  axes; 
and  therefore  each  plate  of  mice 
possesses  two  oblique  neutral  axes, 
and ^  one  oblique  depo^rizing  axis. 
The  oblique  depolarizmg  axis  is  r&p 
presented  by  the  line  o  n,  and  the 
two  dbliqiie  neutral  axes  by  the 
lines  0  HI  and  e  f.  .The  angles 
G  ot^,  Gont,  Gop,  being  about 
49%  and  the  planes  ot  the^ 
angles  being  perpendicular  to  the 
plate  of  mica«  Topa?  was  ibund 
to .  exhibit  the  same  phenoqiena 
to  a  limited  extent  j  but  no  other 
Bub^Umoe  tri^. 
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On  trb  Fokmatiow  of  SvLPHua  ih  India. 


(Bj  Binj.  Htgnt,  M.  D.  &c.  comrounicated  to  the  Editor  of  th«  Phtlo* 
sophical  Magastn«^ 


^  QULPHUR  has  been  considcr- 
l5  cd  to  be  indigenous  onl/ 
Where  deep  seated  mines  of  metals 
are  found,  or  where  volcanoes  or 
earthquakes  have  ravaged  the  bowels 
and  surface  of  a  country.  Nothing 
therefore  is  known  of  its  formation, 
nor  have  analytical  experiments  af« 
'forded  any  other  than  distant  hints, 
and  these  so  very  indistinct  that 
par  jmodem  chemists  have  ranked 
|t  among  simple  substances. 

"  Circumstances  requisite  for  the 
production  of  any  particular  sub. 
atance  sometjmes^  however,  unite 
at  accessible  places^  and  it  then  be- 
Ipomes  po^ible  for  an  attentive  ob- 
terver  to  penetrate  into  such  nayd- 
teries,  and  to  develop  them  where 
or  when  least  expected.  I  wjli  not 
aay  that  this  is  precisely  the  case 
liere,  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have 
observed  on  this  subject  will  not  be 
thought  altogether  unworthy  of 
police. 

*'  I  must  premise,  that  I  have  no 
whfre  found  brimstone  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India^  though  always 
travelling  and  inquiring  into  spb- 
jects  of  natural  .production  and 
curiosity )  nor  has  it  been  discovered, 
as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  pel^- 
aon;  either  in  a  simple  state  or  ix^ 
combioation.  Once  indeed  1  under- 
stand, fiom  very  respectable  authc^- 
t\iy»  that  a  large  lump  .of  very  fine 
brin^stone  was  found  at  Condapitty 
in  the  Masulipatam  circar,  in  the 
trunk  of  a  Margosa  tree,  ("Mtlia  aze- 
4firactaJ  tor^  up,  and  (98  was  sup- 


posed) shattered  to  pieces  l^  Hght- 
ning;  I  was  tbei^fore  not  a  little 
astonished  when  a  sutistanoe  in 
powder  or  small  pieces  evidently 
brimstone  was  shown  me  in  thie 
Nortliern  circars,  with  the  intima* 
tion  that  it  had  been  collected  go 
the  banks  of  the  Godavery. 

**  The  place  to  which  I  was 
directed  is  not  far  from  Maddep(4« 
lam  and  Ammalapore,  places  atoated 
about  half  way  between  Coringa 
and  Masulipatam,  and  between  the 
branches  of  the  river  Godavery, 
known  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
long  cloth,  which  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
countiy;  but,  even  thera,  tbisctr- 
cun)stance  was  unknown  to  all 
with  whom  I  conversed.  My  goide 
however  convinced  me  soon  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  by  conduct- 
ing me  to  a  small  village  abckit 
twelve  miles  east  of  Ammalapora^ 
called  Soora-Sauny-Yanam,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bommadaumm  Moocak, 
one  of  the  Peddatore  rajah*s  districts. 
Hard  by  is  a  hke  in  which  I  fbnnd 
the  confirmation  of  my  wsseardiea. 
It  is  a  narrow  lake  extending  sev^al 
miles  in  the  direction  from  sooth  to 
north  along  the  village,  imd  seema 
to  -be  everr  where  very  shallow. 
At  its  soutnem  extremitr  it  oom- 
munlcates  with  a  branch  of  the 
Godavery  add  a  salt-water  creeic, 
from  which  it  receives  Ms  vater  in 
the  rainy  monsooa.  ^ 

♦*  In  the  hot  seaion  iti/neAfy 
dry,  and  the  mud  then  ezpoKd  to 

the 
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Ike  ftati  exhales  a  diiagreeable  tmell^ 
which  at  some  places  I  thoaght  was 
like  that  of  a  sulpburet. 

''The  £rst  excursion  I  mad^ 
with  my  guides  was  to  a  place  due 
west  of  the  village,  where  they 
went  tiampliDg  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  at  times  taking  up  a 
handful  of  mnd^  which,  on  exami* 
nation  certainly  had  a  faint  smell  of 
brimstone,  tmt  did  not  at  all  re« 
semble  the  substance  which  bad 
been  shown  to  me  som6  time  ago, 
and  which  bad  induced  me  to  make 
this  expensive  excursion. 

<<  Under  the  full  impression  of 
4isappoi{itmenC,  I  was  sitting  after 
my  fruitless  return  to  the  village  in 
mf  palanquin,  scarcely  observing 
t|bat  it  was  sunounded  by  a  number  " 
of  inquisitive  visitors,  when  on  a 
audden  n^y  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  clamourous  vociferations  of 
a  woman  in  the  pursuit  of  all  my 
palanquin  bearers^  who  had  robbed 
'her  little  garden  of  a  pumpkin.  She 
appealed  to  the  renter  for  protec- 
tion) but  be,  like  many  in  his  situa* 
flon  in  absolute  power,  magnani- 
mously made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
atrangert,  who  were  carrying  tReir 
booty  off  in  great  triumph.  Un- 
luckily for  them,  however,  I  inter- 
leredi  and  ordered  them  to  restore 
the  stolen  goods,  which  brought  on 
a  alight^,  but  friendly  altercation  be- 
tween me  and  the  renter;  and  this 
ended  in  the  payment  for  the  purop- 
lun>  and  an  offer  of  all  the  bystand- 
ers to  conduct  me  to  the  place  from 
yrhich  they  collected  brimstone.        ^ 

''  I  then  followed  a  niah  whom 
th^  procured,  immediately  to  the 
nortbem  extremity  of  the  lake, 
where  we  found  without  much 
starching  brimstone  in  small  heaps 
and  in  abandance. 

''  I  was  told  that  this  substance 
waa  t»  bs  Ibnnd'  &rther  north  in 


(he  same  lake,  and  in  smiill  quad-  ^ 
titles  only  to  the  southward,  where 
the  lake  gets  soonest  dry.  There  it 
it  collected  in  a  loose  soft  form,  or 
in  semt-indurated  nodules  of  a  gray- 
ish yellow  colour  aher  it  is  dry^ 
and  never  deeper  than  a  foot  from 
the  very  snrfece  of  the  ground  oa 
which  the  water  stands. 

*'  This  salt  lake,  I  learnt,  was 
but  of  recent  formation.  Only  fifty 
years  ago,  tiie  spot  wliere  it  is  now 
found  was  under  cultivation,  llie 
country  for  a  great  number  of  milea 
in  all  directions  is  quite  plain ;  nay» 
I  may  add  chat  not  a  hillock  is  to 
be  seen  within  fifty  miles. 

**  Stones  of  all  kinds  are  nearly 
as   scarce,   except  some  indurated  / 
marl  which  I  found'  in  the  stratum 
below  the  superficial  one. 

"  The  soil  all  over  this  psrt  of 
the  country  is  either  a  rich  red  earth 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  which 
renders  it  very  productive;  or  it  is 
the  black  vegetable  cotton  soil, 
whhch  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  stratum  of  marl.  This  is  sUso  the 
soil  which  I  observed  on  the  spot 
where  the  lake  is., 

**  Earthquakes  are  entirely  un- 
known here,  and  volcanic  tub* 
stances  are  not  to  be  found.. 

''  It  might  be  supposed  that  tlm^ 
brimstone  found  here  waa  deposited 
"by  the  water  oi  the  Godavery,  as 
the  lake  is  in  conjunction  with  one 
of  its  smaller  branches ,  or  that  it 
hod  been  thrown  up  from  the  sea^ 
with  which  it  is  also  connected,  . 
Against  the  former  supposition  may  • 
be  adduced,  that  it  is  found  id  none 
of  the  manifold  beds  of  that  river,  qr 
in  its  vicinity)  and  against  tht 
second,  that  it  is  not  observed  in 
zffy  other  creek  or  inlet,  and  hetf 
otdy  where  It  is  remotest  ftt&n  ^i 
sea.  [ 

"  Against  the  •xiiteoee  of  extin- 
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Proteufo^  Af^kifilShHi  CUkiky  PkiSI^. 


gotthed  volcaaoNBi^  or  cflrt2K)uakf4, 
nay  I  think  stroDgly  be  urged  the 
QoofiDed  coiDjMsa  of  the  spot  Where 
this  labttMoe  U  found;  besidea 
what  has  been  observed  beforeof  the 
appearance  6f  the  country  in  general , 
and  ita  minerals*  The  only  way  to 
aocoant  for  its  existence  in  the 
humid  way  thcsrelbre  '  is,  in  mf 
DptnioB,  the  sopposition  of  its  hav* 
ing  been  formed  here.  Thef  sub^* 
atances  we  have  then  to  consider  are 
lea   wateo    lime«    and   vegnabie 

■UKlld. 

<'  I  filled  some  bottles  with  the 
water  of  :his  lake,  and  having 
carried  them  along  with  tne  for 
fiirther  examination,  I  found  that 
neither  the  nitric  nor  sulphuric 
acids  had  any  visible  efifect  on  it. 

*'  Soda  precipitated  immediately 
•  plentiful  while  sediment.  Oxalic 
acid  produced  a  copious-  sediment. 
Muriate  of  barytes  causlsd  also  a* 
plentiful  precipitate. 

''  All  I  wished  to  ascertmn  was; 


whl^ther* thitt  idrater  coiitifoed  a\d^ 
line  or  calcareous  sulphurets,  or  thtf 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  free  state. 

''  From  the  fbw  dLperiib^ntt 
above  noted,  it  apfieai^  howQvef 
that  it  is  not  imprcignatcd  with  suU 
phuretaof  any  descriptioh,  aft  these 
would  have  been  preCtpTtated  botli 
by  the  sulphtiric  and  nitric  adds; 
but  that,  like  tnost  sea  waters,  it 
containd'  some  sulphates  >  and  pro- 
bably the  sulphate  of  lime,  as  ttie 
.latter  basis  was  indlKited  by  thtf 
oxalic  acid,  ami  the  former  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  '  and  the  mariate*  of 
barytes.  I  will  not  entef  upon 
any  theoretical  disquisitions;  but  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  brimstone  in  substancet* 
which  not  only  can,  but  actuaUy  do 
produce  hydrogen  gas  ill  sbch  abun- 
dance, has  suggested  to  my  mind 
that  sulphur  itself  may  be  a  pi^bct 
of  them,  and  p088$biy  only  a  niodl* 
ficatton*  of  hydrogen.    - 


PaOCBSS  POU   AjtTlFtOAL   StOKE  CHtiClTBT  PlEtES; 


(By  Mr.  JPitsM,  Soothwark,  commtinicatefd  to  the  Society  for  the 
.   Bncoui^gementof  Arts,  &c.} 


**  ri^AKE  two  bushels  of  sharp 

X    drift  sand,  and  one  busliel 

of   sifted  slacked  quicklime,  mix 

them   up    together  with   as  little 

water  as  possible,  and*  beat  them 

well  up  together  for  half  an  liour,  ^ 

cvcrjr  morning  for  three  or  four 

ai^ccesaive  days,  but  never  wet  tbem 

again  after  their  $rst  mixture. 

•'  To  two  gallons  of  water,  cort- 

*  t£ned  in  a  proper  vesseUadd  one  pint 

•f  single  size,  made  wann  $  a  quarter 

•if  a  iKMind  of  alum»  in  powdef»  as 


then  to  be  dissolved  in  wtimwafeF* 
and  mixed  with  th^above  liquor. 

'<  Take  about  a  shovel  full  of  the 
first  comfiosition,  make  a  hole  io 
the  middle  of  it,  acid  put  theltin 
three*  quarters  of  a  pint'of^the  mix-* 
tore  of  alum  and  size^^  toin^icli  »M 
three  or  fodr  poundt  of  codrse^ 
plaster  of  Paris;  the  whole  is  to  tir 
u^ll  b^ten  and  ml^ed  togMbcf 
rather  stiff  $  put  th1r*]nlttti^e^iolo 
the  wooden  mduMf  of  your  ifitbia'* 
cA^chimney-pieoe^  tiMr  si4te/ eoM' 

and 
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tei}  lopt  of  whidr  uxKildft  sre  m^de 
of  moveable  pieces,  previously  oiled 
with  the- following  luUtore. 

'f  Take  one  pint  of  the  dropfringi 
of  sweet  oil,  which  costs  about  one 
•billing  the  pint,  and  adid  thereto 
ooe  pint  of /dear  lime  water,  naade 
ftom  pouring  boiling  water  on 
Jumps  of  chalk  lime  in  a  close  vessel 
till  fully  saturated :  when  the  lime 
water  beoomes  clear,  it  is  proper  to 
be  ^ded  to  the  oil  as  above  men- 
lioned,  apd  on  their  being  stirred 
tbgetber  they  will  form  a  thick  oily 
mixture,  or  emulsion,  proper  to 
apply  upon  the  moulds* 

'\  In  forming  the  side  or  jamb  of 
aichimoey-piece,  the  mould  is  to  be 
first  half  filled  with  the  sand-^lime 
and  plaster  composition,  then  two 
wires  wrapped  round  with  a  thin, 
layer  of  hemp,  and  which  wires  are 
nearly  the  length-ofi  the  piece  to  be 
moulded,  are  to  be-i^aced  in  parallel 
lines,  lengthways^  in  the  nuxture  or 
composition  in  the  mould,  ^id  after- 
wardsthemoold  is  filled  up  with  more 
of  ths  composition,  and  if  (here  is 
any  snperfluons  quantity,  it  is  to  be 
struck  off  with  a  piece  of  flat  board* 
.  '*  The- lid  or  top  part  of  the  mould 
if  then  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  tho 


whole  subjected  to  ^strong  fnrssuoi 
from  weighted  levers  on  a  screw 
press.  The  compoiution  is  to  np^ 
main  under  this  pressure  for  twetitf 
or  thirty  minutes  $  the  precise  time 
necessary  may  be  known  from 
examining- a  small  specimen  or  the 
composition  reserved,  purposely  to 
determine  the  time  it  requires  to 
harden  aYid  set  firm. 

''The  sides  of  the  mould  are  i9 
be  held  together  by  iron  clampr  and 
wedges. 

"  The  wirer  above  mentwneit 
answer  a  double  purpose,  by  giving 
strength  to  the  jambs,  and  retaining 
the  whole  mass  together  in  case  ic 
should  at  any  time  be  cracked  by 
accident. 

*'  llie  chimney-pieces  may"  be 
made  either  plain  or  fluted,  accord- 
ing to  the  mould,  and  when  nK)iild-* 
ed,  they  are  finished  off  by  robbinU 
them  over  witb  aluiB  water,  and 
smoothing  them  with  a  trowel  anil 
a  little  wet  plaster  df  P&ris« 

"  A -common  plain  chimney  piece- 
of  this  composition  is  sold  at  only^ 
seven  shillings,  and  a  reeded  one  at 
tw<inty-eight  shillings^  completelg^ 
fitted  up. 


On  MoSTAfiS   AnO   CEMftHXS^ 


fBy  Mr.  B.  G.  Sage,  from  the  Papers  of  thd  French  fhiperial  Institertt.J; 


PAVING  found  that  an  al« 
kaline    lixivial    gas-  was* 


•vsolved  from  a  mixture  of  three  > 
parts- x>f  sand  ai»d  two  of  lime - 
slacked  by,  immersion ;  and  de*^ 
8iroQ|L..of ^certaimng,  whether  the 
proddcts  'of  the  three  kingdoms/- 
minted  in  the  same  proportioast- 


wofild.  aiFord  a  similar  |fa«';  "MeC- 
Sage'  roadd  a  number  of  experl* 
ments,  which  tau|i;bt  litro'j  that  the^ 
force'  of  cbiiefioil  contracted'  by> 
slacked  lime  ^as  -  greater  Mth-  nl^ 
taHio'  oxidei  iik  geneml,  tb)iirwhi0 
any  other  substance.  I!ieie  titalP 
led  him  te^newfaot^  mlMP^itM&^ 
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him  to  diicovef  nbrtan,  and  oe* 
sienti,  at  leafC  at  solid  and  im* 
permdaUe  as  those  made  witH  the 
beat  puzroifma^  which  .is  of  the 
fraatest  urns,  pardcolarlf  in  h^* 
draulic  atructnres* 

''  The  work  we  announce  fioiats 
oot  also  a  prompt  and  easy  method 
of  ascertatniDg  tho  solidity  and  tm- 
|>ermeahiUty  of  tnoitars  or  cements, 
which  cannot  hot  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  boilderi.' 

**  We  mnst  not  always  judge  of 
the  goodness  of  a  oement  from  its 
liaviog  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
aolidhy  in  the  open  afr,  for  it  fre- 
quently lo<es  this  in  water,  in  which 
It  diffuses  itself.  Buildings  made  with 
inch  mortar  soon  tumbk  to  pieces. 

*'  The  '  necdMity  6€  a  minute 
dif  ision  of  the  substances,  that  eAter. 
into  a  oement,  cannot  be  insisted  on 
too  strongly.  Tliey^sfaould  first  be 
miaed  together  tmiformly  while  dry; 
•Mi'  they  must  not  be  droyned  ia 
water,  which  must  be  added  grado- 
^y,  till  the  mixture  is  reduced*  to 
a  soft  paste. 

*'  It  n  of  the  greatest  importance 
to   determine  with   precision   the 

K entity  of  linve  employed  to  obtain 
most  solid  mortars  or  cements ) 
tfid  lo  general  to  use  no  lime  but 
what  bas  been  made  from  pure 
Ktnestoffie,  and  which  has  been  kept 
well  secured  6om  the  air  after  it  is 
datfked. 

« In  the  oxpeHmeots  of  Mr.  Sage 
bf  alwigrs  employed  two  parts  of 
lime  to  three  of  pitzzolana,  of  sand, 
4ie.,  which  afforded  htm  tery  hard 
end  impermaable  mortar:  and  he 
tfaiaks  tbis  proportion  ci  Hme  may 
efcn .  be  leneiied,  when  the  archi- 
teat  is  fully  coiwinced  of  the  im^ 
pioptiity  of  learlne  the  prepat  atioiil 
ef  aoertar  to  bricMyer>  labourers, 
ijkice  the  atrtogth  and  aehdity  of 


hjrdraulic  ibnctnresdqwdds  it)  hnA 
on  it.  ' 

"  The  author  bas  divided  bis  ei* 
perin^ents  into  five  dastes.  i.Mbr* 
tars  or  cements  made  with,  sob^ 
stances,  that  have  uudetgone  the 
action  of  tire-  The  ashrs  of  v^ 
tables,  whether  liiuvlated  or  not; 
being  mixed  with  two  thirds  of 
lime  slacked  by  immersion,  fonns 
one  of  the  mbst  solid  and  impemw* 
able  cements:  a  property  wbidi 
•they  appear  to  derive  fh)m  iba 
minutely*  ditided  quarti,  wbicii 
jthese  ashes  cbniain  in  the  pfopor* 
tion  of  one  fourth. 

f'2.  Mortars  at  cements  mads 
with  metallic  sabstaodea.  Iron  adds 
to  the  hardness  of  all  mdrtars;  and 
of  itself,  -in  rusting,  concurs  in  the 
agglutinauon  of  gravel  and  pebbles, 
as  we  see  on  the  sea-shoie.  Accord- 
it)g  to  the  state  b  which  the  iron  U, 
that  is  combined  with  two  parts  of 
slacked^  lime,  its  force  of  cofaesiod 
is  more  or  less  considerable. 

"  3 .  Mortari  or  cen||edts.  made  with 
stonrs  of  different  natures.  Gaestdo, 
chalcedony,  sandstone,  and  grave?, 
form  very  hard  and  impermeibla 
mortar  ^ith  lime.  Feld$par,  better 
'known  by  the  name  of  petaotK, 
being  mixed  with  two  thirds  of 
slacked  lime,  produces  an  imperme- 
able and  solid  tnortaf. 

"  4.  Mortars  or  cefneuts  that 
alter  in  water.  Vegetable  citrth,  of 
moukl,  is  esieotiaUy  eompiosed  of 
ininutdy  divided  cfuartz;  ch(y,  a&t 
iron.  Mixed  with  two  parts  df 
slacked  slime,  and  water  eoo<%h  u> 
form  a  soft  past6,  the  brick  pro- 
duced fr4m  it,  when  dried,  has 
some  solidity,  which  it  los^  caidct 
water,  whem  it  cracks. 

^'  5.  Mortars  or  oemenU  mada 
with  combustible  substances.  Mor- 
tar, or  .cement,  made  with  suUtut 
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ind  two  parts  of  sbcke<)  lime,  forms  a 
bard  and  very  sonproas  brick,  which 
is  not  altered  under  water  5  while 
mortars,  made  with  pulverised  vege- 
table charcoal,  op  pitcoal,  though 


they  produce  bard  and  sonoroas 
bricks,  soon  fall  to  pieces  in  water; 
as  do  bricks  made  with  sawdust,  or 
raspings  of  ivory. 


0:7  TflK  Art  of  making  Cofpbe  tv  thb  highest  PaBFECTroK* 


By  Benjamin  Count  of  Jlumford,  F.  R  S.  Abridged  by  the .  Editor  of 
Nichphon*s  Journal.    ,  ' 


*'  'T^HE  count  begins  his  essay 
X  with  an  eulogium  incofiee. 
He  celebrates  it  as  uocommonly  a- 
gree^ble  in  its  taste,  salubrious  in 
its  eflfects,  and  .producing  ei^bilara- 
tion  which  izAi  many  hours,  and  is 
not  followed  by  sadness,  languor,  or^ 
debility.  The  glow  of  healti/,  the 
consciousness  of  increased  vigour  of 
mind  it  affords,  and  the  uniform 
experience  of  iliany  able,  brilliant, 
Bnd  indefatigable  men  of  the  first 
talents  in  its  fiivour— are  among  the 
topics  on  which  the  animiited  writer 
dwells  in  bis  praises  of  this  most 
delightful  vegetable*  He  acknow- 
ledges his  own  obligation  to  its 
powers,  and  society  will  admit  that 
a  more  cogent  instance  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  adduced  io  support  of 
his  argument. 

'*  But  there  is  no  culinary  process 
to  uncertain  in  its  results  as  tliat  of 
making  coffee.  The  same  materials, 
in  the  same  proportions,  shall  pro- 
duce good  or  bad  coffee  according 
to^the  management.  If  the  pecu- 
liar^ aromatic  flavoqr  of  coffee  be 
dissipated  and  lost,  its  exhilarating 
quality  is  gone,  and  ail  that  would 
have  liiade  it  valuable.  To  prepare 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  is  the 
a3j)ject  of  the  Essay  before  us* 
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"  6re$t  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
roast  cofifee  too  much.  As  soon  as 
it  has  acouired  a  deep  cinnamon  co- 
lour, it  shouM  be  taken  from'  the 
fire  and  cooled  :  otherwise  mnch  of 
its  aromatic  fiavour  will  be  dissi- 
patedi  and  its  taste  will  become  dis- 
agreeably, bitter. 

/'  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  coffee  is^ 
roasted  in  a  thin  Florence  flask, 
slightly  closed  by  a  loose  cork,  and 
held  over  clear  burning  coals  with 
continual  agitation.  No  vapour  isr 
sues  from  iht  co^ee  ^ufficieut  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  its  roasting 
frofn  being  clearly  seen,  l^e  count 
has  adopted  this  pi^ocess  by  using  a 
thin  globular  vessel  of  glass,  with  a 
long  neck,  which  he.  closes,  wbei]^ 
charged,  with  a  tong  cork,  haying 
a  smaH  -slit  01^  one.  side,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapours,  and  pro- 
jeqting  far  .enough  out  of,  the  neck 
to  be  used. as  a  handle  to  tqrp  the 
vessel  round,  while  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  chafing  di$h  of  coals.  This 
ve^itel  is  laid  hot i zoo ^ ally,  and  ia 
supported  by  its  neck  so  as  to  \^  * 
easily  turned  round;  which  may 
be  done.withput  the  least  da nger» 
however  near  the  coals,.  provi^Jed 
the  glass  be  thin,  and  kept  con« 
staotly  turned. 

S  ''Itt 
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*'  In  order  that  the  coffee  may 
be  perfectly  good,  and  very  high 
flavoured^  not  more  than  iialf  a 
*  poond  of  the  grain  should  be  roasted 
at  once;  for  when  the  quantity  is 
greater,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
legulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  quite 
certain  of  a  good  result.  -The  pro- 
gress of  the  operation,  and  the  mo- 
rocDt  most  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
it  may  be  judged  and  determined 
with  great  ceruinty;  not  only  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
colour  of  the  grain;  but  also  by 
the  peculiar  fragrance  whicli  will 
first  begin  to  be  diffused  by  it  when 
It  is  neaily  roasted  enough. 

5'  If  coffee  in  powder  be  not  de- 
fended from  the  air,  it  soon  loses 
its  flavour  and  heoomes  of  little 
value ;  and  the  liquor  is  never  in 
aach  high  perfection  as  when  the 
coffee  is  made  immtsliately  after  the 
grain  is  roasted.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
.to  coffee  in  countries  where  the  use 
of  It  is  not  controlled  by  the  laws ; 
and  if  a  government  be  seriously 
disposed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
coffiie,  the  count  considers  it  as  in* 
dispensable  that  individuals  should 
be  perQiicted  to  roast  it  in  their  own 
houses.  Bat  as  the  roasting  and 
grinding  of  coffee  take  up  consi- 
derable time,  the  author  destriiiies 
a  contrivance  of  a  canister  to  keep 
it  in,  which  has  a  double  cover. 
This  vessel  is  a  cylinder  of  tin, 
having  a  sliding  piston  within,  of 
the  same  roatierial,  formed  like  the 
cover  of  a  box,  but  having  several 
sltti  in  its  sides^  by  which  they  are 
tpruikg  outwards  and  cause  it  to  re- 
tain its  place  in  the  cylinder  with 
considerable  force.  The  piston  be- 
ing pressed  down  upon  the  cof&e 
retains  it  and  defends  it  from  the 
air^  while  the  «ame  object  is  more 


completely  secured  by  a  Gommoa 
well-fitted  cover  at  top.  It  may  be 
here  remarked — that  this  kind  of 
canister  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
fining the  article  without  includmg 
any  air  in  the  same  space,  eacq>c 
what  may  be  diffused  between  ibe 
particles  3— but  that,  with  this  ex- 
ception, a  Weil-corked  bottle  or 
other  fit  vessel  may  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

"  After  giving  in '^ructions  for 
roasting  the  coffee  and  keeping  it 
for  use  when  ground,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  liquor  constitutes  the 
next  subject  of  inquiry.  Why  this 
should  be  so  uncertain  can  oi^y  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  those  qualities 
depend  which  are  most  esteemed  in 
cofiee. 

'^  Boiling  hot  water  extracts  from 
oofifee,  which  has  been  properly 
roasted  and  ground,  an  aromatic 
substance  of  an  exi)uistte  flavour, 
together  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  astringent  mjlttcr  df  a  bitter, 
but  very  agreeable  taste  i  bat  this 
aromatic  substance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  oil,  is  extremely  vo- 
latile ',  and  is  so  fet^ly  united  to 
the  water  that  it  escapes  loto  the 
air  with  great  facility. 

''  If  a  cpp  of  the  very  bn«t  ccitifce 
prepared  in  the  highest  perfectioa, 
and  boiling  hot,  be  placed  on  a  ta- 
blb  in  the  middle  cf  aroom^  and 
su&red  to  cool,  it  wilU  in  cooling, 
fill  the  room  with  its  fragrance;  but 
the  coflee»  after  having  become 
coUl^  win  be  found  to  have  lost  a 
gr^'t  deal  of  its  flavour,  if  k  be 
again  iieated,  its  taste  and  fUvoor 
wUl  be  BtiH  ferther  impaired  <  and 
after  it  had  been  heailed  and  cooled 
two  or  three  times,  it  will  be  tend 
to  be  quite  vafnd  and  ds^guating. 

"  The  fragnmoe  difluaed  obmigfa 
.  Ibe 
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die  ttr  ifi  a  proof,  that  the  coflee 
has  loBt  iome  of  its  most  volatile 
parts ;  and  as  that  liquor  is  found 
to  have  lost  its  pecaliar  ftavonr, 
and  elso  its  rxbila rating  quality, ''it 
is  inferred,  that  both  these  qualities 
must  undoubtedly  depend  on  the 
preservation  of  those  volatile  parta 
which  so  readily  escape. 

If  the  liquid  were  perfectly  at 
rest,  the  particles  which  could  es- 
cape firom  its  surface,  would  be  in- 
cofuparably  less  in  quantity,  than 
would  escape  by  agitation,  which 
would  continually  present  new  por- 
tions of  the  fluid  to  the  air.  But 
all  fluids,  while  heating  or  cooling, 
by  partial  communication,  are  known 
to  be  agitated  }  a  fact  long  and  well 
known,  but  particularly  explained 
and  insisted  upon  by  our  author,  in 
many  of  bis  valuable  works, '  and 
which  be  again  perspicuously  and 
femiljarly  explains  in  the  present 
essay.  His  object  is  to  indicate 
by  what  means  the  heat  of  the  li- 
quor may  be  uniformly  kept  up  in 
all  its  parts:  for  the  consequence 
beings  that. the  parts  will,,  in  those 
ctrcum«tinres,  be  at  re&r,  the  mo- 
tions by  which  the  aromatic  parts 
might  have  been  dissipated^  will  not 
take  place. 

'V3y  pouring  boiling  water  on 
Iheooifee,  and  surrounding  the  cost* 
taioing  veasd  with  hoiHng  water 
or  with  the  steam  of  boiling  watev, 
the  coffee  itself  will  be  kept  periDa- 
neotly  at  the  sanae  heat,  and  will 
XkU  circuktfe,  or  be  agitated. 

*^  The  cooat  ebsenrcs,  that  from 
ibe  weil- known  fiict,  that  boiling 
water  is  not  the  nMst  &vourable  for 
extracting  lbs  saccfaariae  parts  from 
malt  in  bneviag>  be  waa  indufied 
to  try  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
boiling  heat  in  making  coffee ;  but 
tbe  coffee  did  not  prove  so  good. 
The  cold  infusion  of  c&Sec,  which 


he  also  tried,  was  of  very  inferior 
quality^ 

•'The common  method  of. boil- 
ing coffee  in  a  coffee  pot,  19  neither 
economical  nor  judicious. .  A  large 
quantity  of  the  material  is  wasted 
iq  this  method,  and  move  than  half 
of  the  aromatic  parts,  so .  essential 
to  its  good  qn^^Hties,  are  lost. 

*'  Qne  pound  of  good  Mocha 
coffee,  which,  when  properly  coasted 
and  ground,  weighs  only  fourteen 
ounces,  will  mal^,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, fifiy-six  full  cups  of  the 
very  best  coffee  that  can  be  made. 

*'  If  it  be  not  ground  finely,  the 
surfaces  of  tbe  particles  only  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  hot  water,  and 
the  n^aste  will  be  very  graat,  from 
tbe  large  proportion  of  coflfee  kft 
in  the  grounds. 

"  Tbe  size  of  a  coffee  cup  in 
England  usually  answers  to  8  J*  cur 
bic  inches,  but  the  count  consideas 
the  gill  measure  as  a  proper  stand* 
ard  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  be 
therefore  adopts.  This  wiU  fill,  the 
^rmer  cup  to  seven-eighths  of  its 
jcapacity,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ^ 
of  ground  coSke  will  be  fully  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  gili  of  the  mosC 
excellent  coffee. 

•  *'  It  is  well  known  to  chemkl^ 
thst  any  solvent  already  in  part 
charged  with  a  suWtance  intended 
to  be  taken  up,  widl  be  less  dispoaei 
than  before  to  take  up  my  addi- 
ik»al  quantity;  and  upon  this  is 
fonnded  tbe  procesa  of  piefcolalk)n 
or  straining,  as  is  practised  ki  brew^ 
ing  and  other  arts,  and  has  been  ^r 
some  time  recoaameiKiedr  and  used  . 
in  aaalung  coffee.  To  thia  the  count 
gives  this  appaebatioa.  He  finds, 
by  experience^  that  the  mmtmm  of 
gronnd  coffee  to  be  laid  n^Kui  a  per- 
forated metallic  bottom  of  a  vessel 
or  strainer,  ought  to  be  about  two« 
thirds  of  an  inch  thick^  and  to  bo 
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f  eduoed  ^y  pressure  by  a  piston  or 
flat  plate  of  metal  (after  kvelliDg 
it)  to  leu  than  half  an  inch.  From 
i  the  data  he  infers,  by  a-  chain  of 
obaenrations,  that  if  the  height  of 
a  cyUndrical  vessel  or  strainer  be 
taken  oonsiantly  at  6\  inches^  the 
diameter  of  its  bottom  must  be- 
To  make  1  cop  of  coffee  ±zl\  inch 
— >  3  cups^=:  2}*— 3  or  4  cups  =s  ;2| 
i*5  or  O  =  3i--7  or  8  =  4—9  or 
10  ss  4|-<»1 1  or  12  =  5. 

**  These  strainers  are  to  be  bus- 
|>endfd  in  their  reservoirs  or  vessels 
for  containing  the  coffee,  and  the 
nvhole  induoed  m  another  vessel 
call^sd  the  boikn  which  is  tocour 
tain  boiling  mrater,  kept  hot  by  a 
lamp,  or  otbernfisc^  The  fomu  of 
these  are  given  with  drawings,  upon 
which  it  does  not  seem  needful  to 
enlarge  in  the  present  .abridgment, 
because  there  arer  several  vessels  of 
this  descdptioo,  with  the  exceptk>n 
of  the  sorrannding  boiler,  to  be 
ibond  in  oar  shops. 

*^  The  reader  myat  hav;e  recourse 
to  the  elsay  itself  for  tbeie  and  other 
{Kiniculars  of  considerable  interest, 
and  delivered  in  the  familiar  and  per- 
•picuoDS  style  which  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  this  author.  The 
poor,  and  those  who  prefer  simpli- 
city of  atnicCcire  to  the  extremes  of 
{imection»  will  be  gratified  by  a 
description  of  his  last  apparatus, 
fig.  8  It  is  a  porcekun,  or  earthen 
jug,  Wiitb  a  tubolar  spout,  not  un* 
like  Ihoae  which  we  call  milk  jugi, 
•except  thai  these  commonly  have  a 
lip-spout  (wbidft  ^  would  answer 
nearly  as  wdl) .  Into  the  mouth  of 
this  is  fitted  a  tin  vessel,  which  fits 
and  descends  a  little  way  down.  It 
has  a  flat  bottom  perforated  with 
snany  holes,  and  a  good  close  cover  | 


and  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  round 
plate  or  rammer,  to  compress  the ' 
coffee  on  its  bottom,  and  defend  it 
from  the  stream  of  hot  water,  when 
poured  in.  These  sevend  parts  are 
to  be  dippfd  in  boiling'  water  before 
using,  and  the  difference  between 
coffee  made  by  this  simple  and 
cheap  apparatus,  of  which  the  tasiig 
may  also  be  applied  to  other  uses, 
and  that  made  by  the  most  perfect 
machines,  ^ill  scarcely  be  dUtin- 
.  guisbable. 

**  Sufficient  length  has  alreadjr 
been  given  to  our  abstract,  to  for- 
bid us  to  follow  the  count  in  the 
explanation  of  his  views  directed  to 
the  benefit  of  society,  wfth  relation 
to  the  comforts  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  the  economy  of  the  politi* 
cal  aggregate.  That  it  would  be 
preferable  to  consume  an  ariicle  prp« 
duced.by  the  colonifs  of  European 
nations,  who  demand  the  manufac- 
tures and  products  of  the  parent 
state.  Instead  of  sending  bullion  to 
China  for  an  article  of  less  value : 
that  it  would  be  preferable  that  the 
^or  should  enjoy  the  innocent  ex- 
oilaration  of  coffee,  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  sugar,  instead  of  forgetting 
fhetr  hardships  during  the  momen« 
tary  intervals  of  insanity,  produced 
by  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  i 
that  they  should  be  cheerful,  bene- 
volent, animated,  healthy,  and  in- 
dustrious with  coffee,  instead  of  be- 
coming outrageous,  mischievous,  dis- 
eased, idle,  and  sunk  in  languor  and 
debility  with  gin,  &c.  kc,  '«4»ese 
are  among  the  nieditations  inter- 
spersed through  this  Utile  worie, 
which  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
in  consulting,  and  will  prDfc)ably  be 
in<hKed  to  make  others  in  his  tnm« 
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**  TTTRITING  is  removed  either 
V V  by  scraping  -with  a  knife^ 
or  hy  means  of  acids.  When  writing 
has  been  scratched  out,  commonly 
jounce  or  size  is  applied  to  the 
paprr,  that  the  ink  afterward  used 
may  hot  run.  If  pounce  have  been 
employed,  the  strokes  of  the  same 
pen  will  appear  more  slender,  if 
size^  more  hill,  than  on  other  parts 
of  the  paper.  Immersion  in  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes  will  dis- 
totve  and  wash  away  size  :  alcohol 
will  have  the  same  effect  on  pounce. 
After  the  paper  is  taken  out,  it 
should  be  dried  slowly  ;  at  first  in 
the  shade,  till  three  parts  dry,  and 
afterward  betwecrn  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  a  quire  of  paper.  While  it 
is  drying  the  ink  last  used  will 
spread  and  sink  into  the  paper 
more  or  less.  Generally  indeed  close 
in<«pection  with  a  good  lens  will 
show  where  any  writing  has  beea 
scrsitched  out,  by  the  appearance  of 
some  loose  or  torn  filaments. 

"  If  the  mcgns  employed  to  obli- 
terate writing  have  been  such  as  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  iron  from 
the  paper,  every  attempt  to  restore 
the  writing  must  be  vatq.  if  some 
ferruginous  compound  remain,  the 
characters  may  t>e  re-produced  in 
their  original  form;  though  the  co- 
lour will  vary,  according  to  the  na- 
ture^ of  the  compound  in  which  4he 
iron  is  oonc(^led>  ^ad  p^  t£e  re* 
ligent  employe^. 


**  In  some  cases  the  gallie  acidia 
capable  of  recomposiog  the  writing, 
that  has  beec  made  to  disappear  by 
chemical  .me3n8  ;  bat  its  attTBctloii 
for  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  so  strong 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  /The  red 
or  brown  OBide  of  iron,  obtained 
from  the  sulphate  or  nttratB  by 
means  of  alkaline  carbonates,  can- 
not combine  with  the  gallic  acid  to 
form  ink,  unless  the  carbonic  acid 
have  been  expelled  froin  theotido 
of  iron  by  some  Q«ore  potent  acid. 
It  is  the  same  with'  respect  to  the 
oxalic  acid,  and  acidulous  oxalate 
of  Dotash :  when  this  aeid  or  this 
acidulous  salt  has  seized  the  oxide 
of  iron,  the  gallic  acid  cannot  de-* 
stroy  the  combination,'  because  it 
has  an  inferior  attraccioa  for  tbo 
oxide  of  icon. 

**  if  the  writing  haw  been  de« 
stroyed  by  nitric  or  oximoriatic  acid, 
the  gallic  acid  in  tincture,  infusion, 
or  decoction  of  galls  will  reyire 
it 

^'  Liquid  prassiate  of  lime  or  pot« 
ash  is  a  good  re«agent,  to  detect  th6 
presence  of  iron.  If  the  ink  faaper 
disappeared  in  oonseouence  of  the 
decomposition  /of  gallic  add,  aa 
when  ostirauriatic  ncid  has  been  em« 
pk)yed,  either  of  these  will  render 
it  legible,  caosing  it  to  appear  of  • 
Vtght  greenish  blue  while  wet.  If 
oxalic  acid  have  b<oen  employed  to 
obliterate  the  writing,  the  prussiate% 
will  restore  it  of  a  redcUsb  brown 

colour^ 
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colour.  If  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
have  been  ^  employed,  the  pnusiate 
of  lime  will  show  this  by  staioin^ 
(he  paper  blue,  but  it  cannot  pro- 
dooe  the  writing. 

:  *'  Hidroguretted  solphurets  of  the 
alkalis,  or  oi*'  the  alkaline  earths, 
are  very  prompt  and  powerful  tests 
df  ferraginous  sahs.  The  al  kali ,  or 
earth,  combines  with  the  acid  ;  and 
the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  with  the 
oatide.  of  iron,  forming  aiL  hidro- 
guretted sulphuret  of  iron.  Ir6n  in 
the  state  of  red  o&ide  is  partly  dis- 
iOudftted  by  the  hidrogen,  water  is 
foruied,  and  the  iron  pas^rs  to  the 
state  of  black  oxide.  This  is  the 
case  with  writing  turned  rusty :  these 
'  re-agents  immediately  change  h 
to  a  greeo  black,  much  deeper  than 
gallic  acid  would  give.  A  solution 
6f  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  an 
btdfoguretted  sulphuret  produces  a 
very  deep  green  black  ink, 

"  The  saaie  attractions  are  exert- 
ed whan  the  hidroguretted  tests  are 
applied  where  writing  has  been  ob- 
kterated  by  the  oxalic  adduk  or  the 
oaimuriatic  or  oitric  acid.  If  the 
otalic  addule  were  employed,  the 
characters  will  reappear  of  a  green 
black  or  brown  red.  If  the  oximu- 
jualic  acid,  af  a  green  black  or  pale  ' 
0ist  cdoon  The  less  the  revived 
writing  approaches  .  a  black,  the 
more  the  iron  was  oxtded  in  the 
metallic  salt  decomposed^  or  the 
kn  the.  iron  was  disoxided  by  hi- 
drogeo.  The  writing  on  which  ni- 
tric add  has  acted  jstrongly  cannot 
ht  reproduced :  but  oo  passing  sul* 
phuretted  hidrogen  over  the  paper 
where  it  was,  waving  lines  of  a 
gifien  black  wUl  .be  formed  oa 
she  remotest  parts  lo  which  the 
sulphuretted  hidrogen  -  penetratea. 
These  lines  may  :be  jitoduced  .  in 
great    number,    and  it»  dUFereut 


directions.  They  are  owing  to 
the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  combin- 
ing with  the  oxide  of  the  ferrugi- 
nous nitrate.  If  the  utidulating 
Hnes,  or  the  letters  that  bare  been 
restored,  should  jdisappear,  they 
may  be  reproduced  by  dipping  the 
paper  into  cold  water.  Beside  the 
traces  of  writing,  and  the  undulat- 
ing lines  just  mentioned,  the  paper 
takes  a  yellow  colour  when  it  is 
not  impregnated  with  sn  acid,  and 
a  grecfU  more  or  less  deep  when  it 
is.  The  green  colour  will  be  deeper, 
in  proportion  as  the  acid  was  stron^ 
ger,  or  in  larger  quantity.  In  all 
cases  the  paper  retains  the  colour  of 
fresh  butter  after  it  is  dry.  The  hi- 
droguretted sulphurets  should  be 
diluted  with  half  or  two  thirds  their 
quantity  of  water  before  they  are 
used,  as  in  their  ordinary  state  thry 
are  too  strong. 

*'  From  what  has  been  said,  we 
may  hope  to  restore  writing,  that 
has  been  obliterated  by  any  agent 
except  the  nitric  acid  :  and  if  this 
liave  been  employed  only  in  small 
quantity,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  acid,  apd  its  action  has 
not  been  too  long  continued,  on 
holding  the  paper  to  the  fire  the 
writing  will  reappear  of  a  rust  co- 
lour. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  improvr- 
tQcnt  of  ink,  little  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Lewis.  Inks 
mdde  by  infusion,  and  with  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  are  of  a  Prussiao 
blue  colour,  light,  pale  when  writ- 
ten with,  but  growing  black  as  they 
dry  on  the  paper.  Those  made  1^ 
decoction  are  Uacker,  thicker,  and 
ferm  a  more  copious  sediment^  which 
is  of  a  dirty  Prussiau  blue  colour. 
Decoction  extracts  from  galls  aJl  the 
solnUe  parts;  in^iaion  takes  up 
obiefly  the  gallic  acid>  and  nucU 
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l^ge,  ^ith  a  little  extract  and  tan- 
Jiin.  In  the  decoction  the  iron  of 
the  green  sulphate  bt^omes  more 
oxided,  and  the  extract  and  tannin 
acquire  oxigen,  by  absorption  from 
the  atmosphere  I  und  the  iron  in  a 

'  higher  state  of  oxidation^  and  the 
oxigenized  extract,  produce  a  deeper 
black  with  the  gallic  acid  and  tan- 
nin, llie  more  abundant  sediment 
is  owing  to  a  larger  quantity  of  ex- 
tract and  tannate  of  iron.  In  inks 
made  by  infusion,  the  oxide  of 
iron,  extract,  and  tannin,  increase 
their  oxigenation  very  little,  till  they 
come  to  dry  on  paper.  Nitric  acid 
inomediately  obliterates  writing  with 
ink  made  by  infusion,  but  that 
which  has  been  made  by  decoction 
resists  its  action  much  longer,  on 
account  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
extract  in  it. 

*'  In  proportion  as  the  infusion  or  ' 
dec(>ction  of   galls  grows  old,  its 
gurfilce   is    covered    with  motlier, 
wliich  is  the  mucilaginous  principle 

separated.  This  mother  ceases,  to 
forni  in  abont  a  year,  during  which 
the  pellicle  produced  on  the  surface 
should  be  removed  three  or  four 
times..  The  infusion  or  decoction 
of  galls  growls  brown  as  it  becomes 
oxigeoizedy  takes  an  amber  colour, 
and  emits  a  pleasing  smell;  and, 
when  corobiped  with  grren  sulphate 
of  iron,  no  longer  produces  a  Prus- 
sian blue,  but  a  green  black.  Ihe 
amber  colour  of  this  infusion  or  de- 
coction  is  owing  to  the  oxigenized 
extract  and  taunin.  The  green  co- 
lour of  the  ink  arises  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  black  of  the  gallate  of 
iiroa  with  the  fawn  colour  of  the 
oxigenfzed  tannin^  which  in  this 
Mate  can  no  longer  combine  with 
the  oxide  pf  iron.  If  the  tannin 
be  separated  from  the  infusion  or 
decoction  by  nieans  of  an  alkali^ 
the  gre^a  or  ripd  sulphate  pf  iron 


forms  with  it  a  very  black  and 
purer  ink;  and  the  alkali  in  ^the 
solution  facilitates  the  union  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  with  the  gallic  acid^ 
by  combining  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate.  The  oxige- 
nized  extract  concurs  in  rendering 
the  ink  blacker,  as  does  the  oxide 
of  iron  more  highly  oxided. 

''  Infusion  of  galls  is  preferable 
to  the  decoction,  as  it  dissolves  the 
prihciplc,  that  is  essenrial  to  the 
composition,  and  very  little  of  those 
that  are  foreign  |o  It.  Logwood 
browns  the  ink,  and  loads  it  with 
its. colour  ;  it  is  better  therefore,  to 
use  in  its  sttad  a  small  quantity  of 
galls  in  addition  to  that  dir<!cted  by 
Lewis,  The  following  is  the  com- 
position of  a  got>d  ink. 

"  Infuse  ia  one  litre  [a  wine 
quart]  of  rain  or  river  water  125 
gram.  [4  oz.  troy]  of  bruised  galls, 
letting  them  stand  in  the  sun  four 
hours  in  summer,  or  six  hours  in 
winter.  This  infusion  may  be  u^ed 
immediately  after  straining ;  but  it 
is  better  to  let  it  stand  four  or  six 
months,  removing  the  mother  that 
forms  on  the  top  now  and  then, 
and  finally  separating'  by  filtration, 
both  this  and  the  tannin  that  has 
fallen  to  the  bottom.  In  this  dis- 
solv^  32  gr.  [a  troy  ounce]  of  now* 
dered  gum  arabic;  then  add  the 
same  weight  of  finely  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron,  superoxigenize4 
by  calcining  it  till  it  grows  reddish  ; 
and  continue  8b9king  the  mixture 
till  this  is  completely  dissolved.  The 
ink  thus. made  is  fine,  light,  and  of 
a  purple  tiuge^  but  black  when  dried 
00  the  paper.  It  is  nearly,  if  not 
precisely,  the  composition  of  Guy- 
ot's  ink. 

'*  Dr.  Tarry  next  proceeds  tp  his 
indelible  ink,  the  composition  of 
which  however  he  does  not  dtsclpse^ 
He  sa^s  only,  (hat  it  oontaius  neitber 
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galls,  nor  logwood,  nor  brafJl,  nor 
gum,  nor  any  preparation  <>f  iron  • 
that  it  is  entirely  vegetable;  and 
that  it  resists  the  action  of  the  most 
powerful  acids,  of  alkaline  solutions 
in  their  most  concentrated  state,  and 
of  all  solvents.  He  sells  it  in  a  so- 
lid form  ,*  and  for  use  it  is  to  be 
niixed  accurately  in  a  mortar  tvith 
eight  parts ^f  vi^ater,  and  then  put 
into  a  bottle  left  at  least  one  third 
empty,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking 
it,  which  is  to  be  done  every  six  or 
eight  hours  for  a  couple  of  days,  it 
90onsoftens  quills,  but  metallic  pens 
are  well  adapted  to  it,  as  it  contains 
noacidj  Tb^re  is  no  danger  from 
putting  the  pen  into  the  rnouth,  as 
it  contains  nothing  deleterious. 
*'  Nitric  acid  has  very  little  action 


on  (his  ink.  ^  Oximariatic  acid  cttly 
changes  it  to  the  colour  of  goose 
dung.  After  it  has  been  acted  on. 
by  this  acid,  caustic  alkaline  sdlo- 
tions  give  it  the  colour  of  carburet 
of  iron.  The  letters  however  still 
remain  uncharged  in  form,  and 
these  effects  require  a  long  mace- 
ration for  their  prodaction. 

"  From  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee it  appears,  that  the  ialit  of 
Dr.  Tarry  possesses  the  properties 
he  ^ascribes  to  it ;  but  they  add,  it 
has  one  of  the  friults  comruon  to  all 
the  indelible  inks  proposed.  th:ft  of 
pretty  quickly  forming  a  conskSera- 
ble  sediment,  which  deprives  the 
supernatant  fluid  of  it^  properttcs, 
so  that  it  requires  to  be  shaken  every 
time  it  is  used /' 
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{By  M.  C.Dumerie,  From  a  Paper  read  to  the  French  Institute.] 


^'  A  LMOST  all  the  fishes  hi- 
^l\^  tberto  observed  have  nos- 
trils. At  least  thb  name  is  given  to 
two  deep  boles,  which  are  general- 
ly found  in  the  heads  of  these  ani- 
^s  between  their  e}'es  and  lips. 
These  cavities  have  a  single  slender 
orifice)  and  within  they  are  lined 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  having 
numerous  folds.  The  first  pair  of 
nerves  firom  the  brain  enter  into  the 
substance  of  this  meoibrane,  ramify 
in  it,  and  there  terminate.  Analogy 
therefore  seems  to  indicate,  that  the 
no^itrils  of  fishes  are  particularly  in- 
tended for  the  orga%  of  smell,  as  in 
all  other  animalr  with  vertebrse. 
Against  this  opinion  howerer^  • 
doptad  by  all  aatoralists  and  phy- 
riiNogistSi  I  have  si^me  fiKis  and  re« 


flections  to  ofl^er.  which  perhaps 
will  srem  more  consistent  with  our 
knowle^dge  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  physralogy. 

*'  I  propose  to  show,  that  the  or- 
^an  of  smell  does  not  and  cannot  ei- 
ist  in  the  mouths  of  fishes,  finom  thdr 
manner  of  breathing :  that  the  or- 
gans, hitherto  considered  as  adap;cd 
to  the  sense  of  smelt  tn  these  ani- 
mals, are  intended  fi>r  the  peroep- 
tk)n  of  a  sensation  analogous  to  that 
of  taste:  and  that  there  can  be  no 
true  smell  for  an  aniaaal  habitually 
immersed  in  a  fluid. 

^*ln  animals  witli  ▼eriebre,  aast* 
tomy  easily  dis6a|Bishcs  among  the 
nervea,  that  lead  to  the  oigans  of 
tight,  heanng»  and  arneU,  the  trnoks 
of  thoae  peciiliariy  iBleiided  lb  tnoa- 
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iDit  the  sefuadon  :  but  it  is  not  the 
same  with  the  organ  of  taste.  We 
know  indeed,  that^  at  least  among 
the  maoamalia,  the  gustatory  facaky 
resides  in  the  sur^e  ot  the  tongue: 
but,  as  this  fleshy  substance  has 
other  fuuctionfi,  «nd  as^  its  move* 
ments  are  parHculavly  connected 
with  the  argans  of  speech  and  de- 
glutition, it  receives  several  nerves, 
and!  ihesegr^tly  ramified,  proceed- 
ing from  three  (Hiferent  regions  of 
th^  brsF.n.  Hence  analomists  have 
not  been  able  precisefy  to  determine, 
whether  the  sensation  t>e  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  that  of  the 
glossopharyngean,  or  that  of  the 
great  nypogjossal  nerve. 

*'  It  is  true  the  majority  agree  in 
considering  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  as  the 
.  only  one  capable  of  transmitting  the 
sensation  of  taste  j  and  most  of  them 
ddduce  in  /support  of  their  opinion 
the  observation  of  Colombo,  who  did 
not  find  this  branch  in  a  man  desti- 
tute of  the  sense  of  taste.  Soem- 
mering, however,  questions  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  this  fact,  as  well  as 
of  a  similar  one  cited  by  Rolsink. 

*'  On  the  other  hand  some  pby- 
atologists,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
the  great  fioerhaave,  have  ascribed 
tbe  gustatory  faculty  to  the  great 
hypoglossal  nerve.  Ttiese  too  rest 
their  opinion  on  some  anatomical 
observations,  particularly  on  a  case 
in  pathology  quoted  b^'  Heverraann, 
where  tbe  s^use  of  taste  was  de« 
atroyed  on  the  extirpation  of  a 
gland,  with  which  the  nerves,  called 
,  at  that  time  tbe  great  gustatory,  or 
ninth  pair^  were  removed. 

*'  Tbe  particular  subject  of  phy- 
fiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
before  us^  therefore,  may  throw 
■ome  light  on  a  qiieattoD  not  yet 
completelyresolved* 


'*  Though  the  sense  of  taste  i 
essentially  necessary  to  animals,  and 
must  k>e  the  last  obliterated,  since 
on  its  decisions  depend  their  preser- 
vation, by  mstructing  them  in  the 
nature  of  the  substances  proper  for 
their  food,  and  the  selection  of 
them ;  at  £rst  sight,  however,  it 
would  appear,  that  fish  are  destitute 
of  it,  if  we  seek  for  this  organ  in 
the  parts  where  it  is  commonly 
seated. 

"  In  fact  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
in  fishes  is  lined,  with  a  thicks 
smooth,  and  polished  membrane: 
of  a  very  close  texture,  resrmbling 
that  of  the  skin  -,  and  most  coq|o 
monly  of  the  same  colour  with  it 
Sometimes  this  nMmbrane  is  com- 
pletely detached  from  tkp  bones  of 
the  palate,  ot  retained  merely  by 
a  few  vessels ;  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  eod,  frogfish,  bullhead,  ray^ 
and  shark  :  and  Ihave  never  seen 
in  it  papillse,  or  nlivary  glands. 

'^The  tongue  of  fishes  is  seldom 
movable.  A  bone  supports  it 
throughout  iti  whole  length.  Its 
point  can  neither  turn  backward^ 
nor  toward  the  sides.  In  general  the 
lips,  palate,  tongue,  and  branchios- 
tcgous  rays  are  covered  with  bony 
points,  or  lamiuse  of  different  forms* 
which  prevent  the  initmste  contact 
of  substances  taken  into  tbe  mouth. 
It  is  true  in  the  muscles  of  the-hy- 
oides  and  of  the  branchiostegous 
rays,  placed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  mouth,  we  find-  all  the  ramifi- 
ca:idns  of  the  nerves  of  the  fifth 
pair,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inde*- 
terniinate  nerve,  which  evidently 
has  tbe  place  of  the  glpssopharyn- 
gean.  Yet  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Cuvier 
could  ever  meet  with  the  great  hypo- 
glossal nerve  in  fishes,  notwithstand- 
ing our  most  attentive  searches, 
when  I  enjoyed  the  advantags  ^ef 
editing  bis  kctuies oncomparatiM 
anatomy* 
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anatomy.  Besides^  as  tbu  fact  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper>  I  think  it  pro* 
per  to  add,  that  J  have  again  satisOed 
flajTself  of  it  b^  fresh  anatonicai  re* 
searches* 

''  It  is  easy  to  imagiBe,  that  the 
water»  bj  its  continual  entrance  into 
the  mouthy  atid  the  compression  it 
there  undergoes^  as  often  as  the  fish 
eserta  on  it  the  aciioo  of  degluci- 
tion  necessary  to  force  it  through 
the  gills,  must  eaert  a  friction  so 
oAea  repeated,  as  lo  deaden  all  the 
aensibtlity  of  theae  parts. 

"  Now  since  the  integuments  of 
Ike  inside  of  the  mouth  are  coria* 
oeoas,^destituie  cf  salivary  glands« 
and  firequendy  roughened  with  teecic 
cr  homy  points  $  tlie  tongue  adi)^- 
wtkt,  bony,  and  immovable;  ihe 
gvsat  hypoglossal  nerve  wanting  3 
and  water  contiMiaUy  exerting  a 
friction  on  it :  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  organ  of  ioste  cannot  eust 
there/  This  was  the  first  point  I 
proposed  to  examioe. 

"  As  the  organ  of  taste  appears 
not  to  reakle  in  the  mouths  of  fishes^ 
and  this  sense  is  indispensable  to 
animala,  we  must  meet  with  it  else- 
where: and  nnoe  tastes  in|;eneral 
bear  a  considerable  anakigy  to  smdla, 
let  OS  inquire  whether  the  sense  of 
smell  be  not  to  A  certain  dcgxee 
coBveited  into  that  of  Caste.  But^ 
befom  we  enter  on  this  invesiiga* 
tion,  let  us  examine  the  natute  of 
these  two  sensations* 

^  Natural  philosophers,  chemists, 
end  subsequently  physiologists;  have 
genefslly  attached  lo  4he  idea  of 
«meU,  that  ol  the  ntxuMn  e&bteooe 
«£>corpoieal  atoma  of  extreme  ms- 
mMoneaa.  Though  art  lias  not  yet 
been  Mn  to  iautate  an  instnuneBt 
ao  perfect  as  tbat  melt  with  at  tbe 
Tef  tbeaespiratory  ergpa  io 
K  <hat  Ibe  «a  the  air«  we  lym 


soaae  means  of  proving  chemical^ 
tbe  material  existence  of  those 
smells,  the  nature  of  which  is  best 
known.  Thus  the  exhalations  &oia 
nitrous  gas,  volatile  oUs,  and  eiher, 
for'  example,  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  combination  of  soooeof  their  prin* 
ciples  with  o&ig^n  j  and  muriatic 
acid  gas  renders  sensible  to  the  ejra 
the  partides  of  aroinooia,  which 
cease  to  be  lodorate  the  moment  this 
aeid  combines  with  tbeoa  in  tiieopea 
air. 

''  The  most  perfect  aaimals,  thase 
that  possess  all  the  five  aanses,  are 
so  organized  as  to  perceive  the  prin- 
cipal modifications  of  the  bodies 
surrounding  them.  They  havesight« 
to  enjoy  the  effects  of  light ;  feel- 
ing, to  apf»eci«ite  the  solidity  of 
p^pable  objects  i  hearings  to  dis* 
tinguLsh  th^  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies;  taste»  to  dtscriBiinate  tbe 
qualities  of  t»odies  capable  of  be* 
coming  liquid  3  and  lastly  smell,  to 
collect  .the  emanations  of  substanceiy 
that  have  the  properties  of  a  gas. 

"Light  exerts  its  action  only  on 
the  eye ;  not  on  the  tongue,  nos- 
trils, ears,  or  skins.  It  is  the  same 
with  most  smells^  which  do  not  act 
on  the  sight,  tasce^  hearing,  or 
touch.  Each  of  the  oig^ns  of  soise 
then  has  its  particular  fnnctioD, 
fixed  and  determined  befiKehaad  by 
the  arrangement  of  iu  apfiaratos : 
for  the  sentient  principle  appears  to 
be  identical,  and  placed^  ns  we  mj 
8ay,«on  the  watch  on  theinaideaf 
each  instrument,  in  ord^lo^oOeot 
and  transmit  the  slightest  roedifi* 
catkms  in  the  qualities  of  bodies. 

*'  The  aematioiia  of  mmII  and 
taste  however,  are  oaast  anakfauf » 
both  in  nespeot  to  the  saods  of  ac** 
dm  OB  our  bodtcs;*  and  lo  (ha  ap- 
paaept  end  at  testftr  which  aataie 
Maaas  te  have  gNrea  ua  o«ai»  ^ 
thw,  Jtm  odiBrtB  4iB^ 
nipid 
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sapid  particle's  are  conveyed  rither 
by  tbe  airs  that  s^rve  for  re8pfration# 
•or  the  solid  and  liquid  aliment  that 
must  enter  the  stomach.  Stopped 
on  their  passage  through  the  nostras 
or  the  mouth,  these  particles  touch 
the  nerves  distributed  on  those  parts, 
and  thus  give  notice  of  their  pre- 
sence. Tbe  nerves  J4DmedinteIy  eac- 
<ite  the  ideas  of  tlie  sensations  they 
perceive,  and  excite  us  to  admit  or 
nject  the  air  or  food^  acconiing  as 
the  impresaon  produced  on  the  or- 
^n  is  agreeable  or  not.  The  sapid 
and  odorate  qualities  of  bodies  then 
are  discriminated  by  the  tongue, 
vfhen  they  arecontaioerl  in  a  liquid  5 
and  by  tbe  pituitary  membrane,, 
when  they  are  suspended  in  a  gas. 

**  From  these  geneml  conaidera- 
lions  of  the  nature  of  smeMs  and 
tastes,  it  appears^  that  -liquids  can- 
not intrinsically  possess  smell,  since 
this  quality  of  bodies  is  iuhereut  in 
their  state  of  gas,  or  vapour.  We 
are  justified  therefore  in  prrsuibing, 
that  an  airimal,  which  from  its  na- 
ture must  be  immersed  in  a  liquid 
all  its  life,  does  nol:  possess  a  sense 
of  which  ft  can  make  no  use:  and 
this  is  the  case  with  cetaceous  ani- 
mals, fishes,  moist  of  the  molluscs, 
-a  great  number  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals and  worms,  and  all  the  zoo- 
phytes. 

'^  lu  a  fdrmeir  paper  I  have  pointed 
-out  the  analogy  between  fishes  and 
cetaceous  animals,  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  reiipirntion.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  ihjs  mode  of 
respimtion,  ifl  knay  so  say,  and  of 
-their  Beeessary  abode  in  water,  that 
the  organ  of  smeU  appears  to  be 
annihilated  In  these  animals ;  for  as 
Daniel  Major  and  John  Hunter  firat 
iobserved^  thongh  only  in  a  few 
species,  and  Cttvier  has  since  sliown 
genmdly  and  more  at  laT]gB»  .these 
are  no  ol&ctory  nerves,  and  do  eth- 


moidal foramina,  in  the  cetaceoos 
animals.  The  pituitary  membrane^ 
that  lines  their  nostrils,  is  smooth, 
^y,  and  coriaceous :  it  appears  to 
have  become  insensible  irom  tht 
constant  firiction  on  it  occasioned  bjr 
the  rapid  and  violent  action  of  the 
water,  that  pervades  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrih.  it  appears  however, 
that  the  organ  c^  taste  here  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  smell ;  ibr,  by 
a  slight  modihcation  of  the  organs^ 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  fishes  amy 
have  aiK>ther  use,  and  be  destined 
to  make  them  sensible  of  tastes. 

*'  From  the  id^s  we  have  Ibrmed 
of  the  nature  of  smells,  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  fishes  cannot  ra« 
oeive  impressions  similar  to  thoae 
they  occasion  in  animals  that  breathe 
air.  Yet  we  know,  that  fishes  are 
attracted- by  tbe  emanations,  that 
escape  from  several  substances  ia^ 
mersed  in  water,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  various  baits  employed  in  fish- 
ing f  the  salted  roes  of  cod  and 
mackarel,  the  broiled  or  athikiaij^ 
flesh  of  certain  animals^  old  cheese, 
and  many  other  things  of  strong 
smell. 

*'  Aristotle  was  acqnaioted  with 
roost  of  these  facts,  and  even  recites 
thein  at  large  in  his  History  of  Ani^ 
mals:  yet  besaysfiositii^ly,  *^  fishes 
have  no  distinct  organ  of  smell,  for 
there  is- but  one  orifice  to  the  aper- 
tures they  h^re  in  the  place  of  tbe 
nostrik."  %  And  elsewhere,  '<  we  see 
4n  theifi  no  external  organ  of  hearing 
or  smell,  not^venan  aperture."  Mr. 
Schneider,  in  his  Synoninaes  of  Ar- 
tedi*s  Fi»hes,  veproacbes  Aristotle 
with  entertaining  this  opinion,  after 
having  so  well  described  the  alfac« 
tory  organ  and  nerves  4p  those  aai- 
mals..  It  is  io  some  measune  thereto 
fore  a  defence  of  Aristotle's  opinloa^ 
if  I  endeavour  to  show,  that'Cvepy 
emanatk>n  in  water  mast  pjroduca 
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on  the  nerves,  with  which  it  comes 
intocontactt  a  sensation  analogous 
to  that  of  taste. 

'*  Since  ihere  are  no  real  smells 
in  wafer,  the  exhalations,  that  es- 
cape from  bodies  immersed  in  it, 
either  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  consequently  do  not  re* 
main  in  the  Hquid  ;  or  they  are  sus- 
pended in  it  or  combined  with  it, 
and  they  participate  in  all  the  pro- 
perties of  liquids.  If  however  the 
qualities  of  these  particles,  thus  dis- 
solved, be  perceptible,  they  necessa- 
rily come  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  sapid  bodies ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  useless  iox  £shes, 
which  live  habitually  in  wiiter,  to 
be  endowed  with  the  organ  of 
amdl. 

•'•  To  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  the  nervous  appara- 
tus, which  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  the  percep- 
tion of  smells  :  and  to  this  I  shall 
proceed,  treating  it  more  minutely 
than  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

*'The  cavities  termed  nasal  are 
always  siluate  before  the  eyes,  in 
the  space  between  the  nasal  bones 
aad  those  of  the  upper  lip.  Some- 
times they  are  in  the  substance  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  themselves, 
or  between  these  and  tiie  pieces 
which  Artedi  has  called  hypoph- 
thalmic.  The  heterosome  fishes,  as 
the  pleumnrctes,  the  only  nnimals 
with  vertebrae  that  are  not  symme- 
trical, are  the  only  ones  that  have 
both  nostrils  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  in  some  on  the  right,  in 
Tithers  on  the  left^  and  uUrquaL 
Lastly,  though  mostot  these  spe- 
cies bare  these  cavities  on  the  top 
6f  the  head,  in  the  forehead;  they 
are  found  beneath,  and  most  fire- 
quenily  communicating  with    the 


mouth,  in  air  the  plagioistom  es,t 
the  ray,  the  sharks  &c. 

''  In  all  fishes  these  cavities  pre- 
sent a  kind  of*  sinus,  pr  cul-de-sac 
with  a  narrow  opening  \  most  com- 
monly divided  into  two  portions, 
sometimes  into  three,  as  in  the  eel, 
by  a  membranous  septum,  various- 
ly com  nluted,  which  icthyoiogistt 
have  frequently  noticed  as  diaract^ 
ribtic  of  species. 

"  We  know  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Monro,  that  these  valves 
or  curtains  may  be  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and 
that  under  cert^n  circomstances 
the  orifice  may  be  neatly  covered 
by  the  septum.  It  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve this  in  live  fishes,  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  goldfish  and  stickleback. 
It  is  then  apparent,  that  the  motioB 
of  the  septum  see>ps  to  be  the  opo- 
sequence  of  the  protraction  of  the. 
lips ;  since  at  each  irspiration  the 
cavity  opens  and  dilates,  whUe  it 
Contracts  and  is  covered  as  otften  as 
the  mouth  Is  closed:  whence  it 
seems  'to  follow,  ihat  at  every  in- 
spiration the  fish  causes  a  small 
quantity  of  water  to  enter  on  each 
side,  which  it  m^y  be  said'  thus  to 
analyse. 

«*  Each  of  these  perforations  ex- 
hibits within  a  cavity,  very  spacsoos 
in  proportion  to  its  orifice  ^  and  on 
|bis  is  spread  the  sentient  membrane 
t^overed  'witti  nniciis,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  expended  the 
whole  of  the  first  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  and  one  or  more  large 
branches  of  the  fifib.pair,  aoxTrd- 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Cbllins 
quoted  and  corrected  by  Cuvier. 

**  Nor  must  I  fbiget  to  remarit, 
as  a  circumstance  particolsiriy  de- 
serving notice,>  that  these  pretended 
nasal  cavities  are  always  separated 
from  the  canal  of  nK^ntiooi  and 
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that  it  is  onty  in  the  layt,  and  lome ; 
neighbouring  genera,  which  have 
spiradeii^  that  they  are  observed  al« 
most  in^the  moaih.  In  f^ct  it  is  to 
be  presnmedy  that  the  liquid,  in 
traver^Dg  them,  would  have  dead- 
ened the  sensibility  of  their  surface 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  raotioui  and 
the  friction  of  its  particles. 

•*  Now  arie  these  peculiarities  of 
structure,  which  I  have  mentioned^ . 
of  ftUch  a  kind  as  to  lead  us  to  aban- 
don our  first  opinion,  deduced  from 
the  Icnowledge  of  physics,  that 
amells  canojt  be  perceived  in  water  ? 
i>r  is  not  this  supposed  organ  of 
■aiell  in  fishes  bc'tter  adapted  to  ex- 
cite in  them  the  sensation  of  tastes  ? 
These  questions  I  sliall  proceed  to 
examine.    * 

"  Tastes  and  smells  are  nearly 
of  the  same  nature :  both  sensations 
are  produced  by  the  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  of  bodies.  We 
know^  in  fiict,  that  very  minute  par- 
ticles are  continually  separating  from 
certain  substances,  which,  without 
being  decomposed,  come  to  net  im- 
mediately upon  animals  at  that  point 
of  their  surface  alone,  where  they 
can  niai|ift;st  their  presence.  This 
phenomenon  is  effected  by  the  in- 


terVentsoh  of  a  fluid  medium^  and  , 
a  sort  of  contact. 

"  All  the  conditions  necessary  for* 
the  impression  or  sensation  of  taste 
are  united  therefore  in  the  organ 
under  examination,  and  the  nature 
of  the  substances  that  may  produce 
it  First,  tbe  organ  is  placed  se- 
cure in  a  cavity  :  it  opens  arid  shuts  ^ 
at  the  will  ot  the  animal,  it  admits 
or  rejects  emanations  at  pleasure. 
Secondly,  the  sentient  surface  re- 
ceives numerous  and  bulky  nerves 
from  the  fifth  pair ;  it  is  soft,  moisf, 
and  mucous;  and  it  presents  a 
great  surface  in  a  large  space.  Third- 
ly, it  appears  in  a  cenatn  degree  tp 
supply  the  place  of  the  organ  of  > 
taste,  which  cannot  exist  in  tbe 
mouth  of  fishes  from  the  very  me- 
chanism of  their  respiration. 

**  It  seems  to  follow  then  from 
all  tbesecirtumstances,  that  the  or- 
gan of  taste  in  fishes  does,  not-  re- 
side in  the  mdtith  :  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  taste  is  probably  imparted 
to  them  by  the  apparatus,  which 
has  hitherto  been  oonsidered  as 
adapted  to  perceive  the  emanations 
of  odorate  bodies  :  and  lastly,  that 
no  real  smell  can  be  perceived  in 
water. 


EXPBEIMRNTS   On  THB  COMPAHATIVR  StRBNGTR  OF  MbN  AND  HoKSBS, 
AFPLICABLB  TO  THB  MoVBMBNT  OP  MaCHINBS. 

IBy  M.  Schulti,    From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
.    of  Berlin  for  17S3.} 


X  '•  rj^HOSE  who  have  occasion 
X  to  construct  machines  in- 
tended to  be  moved  by  men  or  ani- 
mals, are  sufiiciently  aware  how  im- 

'  portant  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  quantity  of  power  that  can  be 
attributed  to  either  of  them,  in  order 
to  estimiite  with  accuracy  tbeeflect 


which  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  from 
the  machine.  It  is  well  knownj  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity  of  the  motive  force  to  ths 
resistance.  This  was  tbe  reason 
that  long, ago  induce4  experiment 
talisti  to  take  (be  trouble  of  deter- 
mining 
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nuiitog  the  strength  «  well  at  the 
velocity  exerted  by  loco  at|d  ani* 
aaU»'When  they  are  noade  to  move 
machinery;  and  the  resalts  they 
obtained,  which  have  been  com- 
BMinly  made  lue  of  in  computing 
the  effect  of  machines,  are,  that  men 
eiflrt  from  iweuty*ieven  to  thirty 
pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  per  second  $ 
and  that  a  hone  has  about  seven 
tioMs  mora  strength  than  a  man, 
with  a  velocity  of  f^om  four  to  six 
ftet  per  second. 

'  ''  These  are  the  data  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  use  whenever 
it  became  necessary  to  compute  the 
eftect  of  a  machine  moved  by  men 
or  horses.  It  is  evident  that  the 
farce  must  be  diminished' when  the 


wloeity  i«  ineraased,  and  vict  ^ma: 
but  we  are  not  yet  certain  of  fin&Dg 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  or  ang- 
mentation  of  this  force  to  the  vdio- 
city.  Eulcr  has  given  us  twt>  dif 
fecent  formulae  to  compute  this  n« 
tio:  but  no  one  has  hitherto  at* 
tempted  to  verify  by  experiment 
which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred, 
although  they  difier  very  consider- 
ably firom  each  other.  If  we  put- 
P  for  the  absolute  force  which  takes 
place  when  we  simply  coasidfr 
equilibrium,  C  the  absolute  velocitf 
which  takes  place  when  the  mm 
or  animal  moves  freely,  and  with- 
out  being  overcome  by  the  resist- 
ance, p  the  relative  force,  and  c 
the  corresponding  velocity,  we  have 
by  the  first  of  these  formula. 


p=f 


<-a7 


}   whereas  the  second  gives  us  p 


=P,.-r) 


''At  I  am  obliged  now  more 
than  ever  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
machines,  and  to  compute  their 
efiect,  it  therefore  concerns  me 
very  much  to  know  exactly  to  what 
naanner  to  estimate,  compare,  ^nd 
fix  the  strength  and  velocity  of 
men  and  animals,  which  are  used 
for  moving  various  machines,,  proper 
for  difierent  purposes. 

««  With  this  view  I  made,  with 
considerable  case,  the  experiments 


I  am  now  about  to  deta'd,  which  of 
course  would  have  beea  very  otpen- 
sive,  had  I  not  had  some  fac(liti«s 
wlikb  other  persons  may  not  pos- 
sess. 

'*  To  make  the  experiments  on 
human  strength,  I  took  promifca- 
ously  twenty  men  of  diilerpnt  sizes 
and  constitutions,  whom  I  measiued 
and  weighed ;  the  result  of  which 
is  given  ia-the  following  table : 
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Experimmis  m  thfcmpdruthe  SirMngih  of  Mai  <mi  Horsm,  Ve.  [287} 


<'  To  find  the  strength  that  each 
of  these  men  might  exert  to  rwm  a 
weight  verticatlf,  I  oiade  the  fol* 
lowing  experiments : 

*'  I  tobk  varioas  weights,  in- 
creasing by  lOlbs.  from  I50lb4.  ap 
to  250198.  Ml  these  weights  were 
of  lead,  having  ctrcalar  and  eqnal 
bases.  To  use  them  with  success 
in  the  proposed  experiments,  1  had 
at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  beach 
made,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  hole  of  the  same  size  as  the  base 
of  my  weights :  this  hole  was  shut 
by  a  circular  cover,  which  effected 
this  purpose  when  pressed  against 
the  bench,  but  at  other  times  was 
kept  at  about  the  distance  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  bench,  by 
means  of  a  spring  and  some  iron 
bars.  To  prevent  the  weight  with 
which  tlus  cover  was  loaded  during 


the  experiment,  from  forcing  down 
the  cofer  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  bench,  I  had  se- 
veral *  grooves  made  in  the  fbnr  iron 
bars,  which  sustained  the  cover  at 
any  height  at  which  it  might  arrive 
by  the  pressure  of  the  springs,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  weight 


"  After  having  laid  the  150lba« 
on  the  cover,  and  the  other  weights 
in'  succession^  increasing  by  lOibf. 
up  to  25(tfbs.  I  made  the  following 
experiments  with  the  men  whose 
size  and  weight  are  given  a'bove,  by 
making  them  lift  up  the  weights  as 
vertically  as  possible  all  at  once,  and 
by  observing^  the  height  to  which 
they  were  able  to  lift  them.  The 
following  table  gives  the  heights 
observed  for  the  different,  weights 
marked  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
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'^  This  table  proves  to  us,  that  the 
size  of  the  men  employed  to  raise 
the  weights  vertically,  has  consider- 
able influence  on  the  height  to 
which  they  severally  brought  the 
same  weight.  We  find  also  by  tUs^ 
that  the  height  dimioiahes  in  a  much 
more  considerable  ratio  than  the 
weight  increases  >  and  we  may 
the^ore  conclude,  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageooa  to  employ  large  men 
when  it  becomes  necessary  40  draw 
vertically  from  below  ^pward8; 
andy  on  the  contrary^  it  is  vaont  ad- 
vantafeotts  to  employ  men  ^  cpo* 


1  3 

O    I 

0  % 

1  o 


siderable  weight,  when  it  is  required 
to  lilt  up  loads  br  means'  of  a  pul* 
ley,  about  whic^i  a  cord  passes, 
which  the  workmen  draw  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  from  above  down-  , 
wards.  To&nd  tlie  absolute  strength 
of  these  men  in  a  boriaontal  direc* 
lion,  f  took  the  following  method : 

"  tiaj^ing  fiaed'over  an  open  pit 
a  brass  puUey^exAremely  weU  Jtaadew 
of  fifteen  ftoohes  diameter,  whose 
axis^  made  of  w^  polished  sled^ 
to  dinumsh  th^  fi-iction,  was  thiee- 
fi>uniis  of  ao  inch  in  diameter  -,  i 
passed  PMsr  Uiia  Jtalkey  a  silk  cmft 
worked 
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worked  with  care,  to  give  it  both 
the  neceswry  strength  aod  fleiibi- 
biliiy.  One  of  the  ends  of  this  cord 
carried  a  hook  to  haog  a  weight  to 
it,  which  hung  vertically  in  the  pit. 
whilst  the  other  end  was  ^eld  by 
one  of  the  twenty  men,  who,  in 
the  fir^t  order  •f  the  following  ex- 
periments, made  it  pass  above  his 
shoQlders ;  instead  of  which,  in  the 
secoDfif  be  simply  held  it  by  his 
band^. 

**  I  had  taken  the  precaution  io 
construct  this  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  pulley  might  be  raided  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,-  in  order  to 
keep  the  end  of  the  cord  held  by 
the  man  always  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, .  according  as  the  noan  was 
t»ll  or  short,  find  exerted  bis  strength 
iu  any  given  directioo. 

*<i  had  made  the  necessary  ar-* 


ratigemeiits,  so  as  to  be  Mt  to  load 
succQMively  the  basin  of  a  bakiioft 
which  I  attached  to  the  hook  at' the 
end  of  the  cord  which  descended 
into  the  pit,  whilst  tbe  man  who 
held  the  ^ther  end  of  the  a^rd  em- 
ployed all  his  strength  without  ad- 
vancin^or  retracting  a  single  inch. 
"  The  following  table  gives  the 
weights  placed  in  the  basin  wlien 
the  workmen  were  obliged  to  give 
up,  having  -no  longer  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  tbe  pressare  oc- 
casioned  by  the  weight.  To  pro- 
ceed with  c(*rtainty,  I  increaatd  the 
weight  each  time  by  6ve  pounds, 
brginning  from  6U  and  intervals  of 
time,  having  alwayt  precisely  a 
space  oi  ten  seconds  between  tbem. 
The  result  of  these  obaervationsj  re- 
peated several  days  in  succesMon,  is 
contained  in  the  following  table : 


*'  When  tlie  cord  passed  Qver  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen  r 
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19 
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10 

90 

IS 

tio 

20 

lOi 

''  When  the' cord  was  simply  held  before  the  man : 


Order. 

lbs. 

Order. 

lbs. 

Order. 

Ib<. 

Ottler. 

Ib». 

1 

90 

6 

100 

„      • 

90 

16 

90 

t 

105 

7 

110 

90 

17 

90 

2 

105 

8 
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9 

90 

85 

19 

100 

5 

95 

10 

«5 

lOi 

fto 

SCO 

"These  two  tables  show,  that 
men  have  less  power  in  drawing  a 
cord  before  tbem  than  when  they 
make  it  pass  over  theu:  shoulders : 
it  shows  us  also  that  the  largest  mrn 
have  not  also  the  greatest  strength 
to  hold,  or  to  draw  in  a  horizontal 
diivction  by  means  of  a  cord.  To 
obtain  the  absolute  velocity  of  these 
twvnty  men^  I  proceeded  as  follows : 


'•  Having  measured  very  exactly " 
a  distance  of  12,000  Rhinland  feet, 
in  a  plain  nearly  level,  I  caused 
these  twenty  men  to  march  with  a 
good  pace,  but  without  running, 
and  so  as  to  continue  daring  the 
space  of  four  or  five  hours.  The 
following  is  the  time  employed  in 
describing  this  space,  with  the  velo- 
city resulting  firom  eacfa^of  then. 

CM. 
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Old. 
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«2 

9? 
ox 
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''  It  isneoesiarj  to  mentioQ^  with 
r^ard  to  tbete  espariments,  that  t 
took  c^re  to  |ilacey  at  certain  dis- 
tances, persons  in  whom  I  could 
place  coDfideoce>  in  order  to  ob^ 
serve  whether  these  men  qaarcbed 
uniformly  and  suiStfnentljr  quick 
without  running. 

'^  Having  tl^obtainedf  not  only 

.  the  absolute  force^  but  the  absolute 

velocity  also,  of  several  men,  I  took 

the  fbUowing  method  to  determine 

their  relative  force. 

"  I  had  made  use  of  a  machine 
composed  of  two  large  cyUnders  of 
very  hard  marble,  which  turned 
round  a  vertical  cylinder  of  wood, 
and  moved  by  a  horse,  which  de- 
scribed in  iU  march  a  drde  of  ten 
Rbioland  feet.  This  machine  ap- 
pered  to  me  the  most  propdr  to 
xnfike  the  following  experiments, 
whidi  serve  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive strength  ti^t  the  men  had  em« 
ployed  to  move  this  machine^  and 
which  I  use  hereafter  to  determine 
which  of  £uler*s  two  formula:  ought 
to  be  preferred. 

'«  To  obtain  this  relative  force,  1 
took  here  the  same  pulley  which 
served  me  in  thOsprcciding  cxpcri- 
ments,  by  applying,  a  cord  to. the 
vertical  cylinder  of  wood,  and  at- 
taching to  the  other  end  of  the  cord, 
which  entered  into  an  open  pit,  a 
sufficient  weight  to  give  successively 
to  the.  machine' different  velocities. 

'*  Having  applied  in  this  manner 
a  weight  of  215lhs.  the  machine 
acquired  a  motion  which,  after  be- 

1813.  / 


ine  reduced  to  an  unif^m  motion, 
Uking  into  account  the  acoeleratioir 
of  the  weight  of  the  friction,  and 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  cordj  gavn 
2*41  feet  velooit^ ;  and  haying  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  a  weight 
of  220lb8.  the  resalting  uniform  mo- 
tion gave  a  velocity  of  2-47  feet.  I 
only  raention  these  two  limits,  be- 
cause  they  serve  as  a  comparison 
with  what  immediately  followi^  ?[ 
began  these  experiments  with  a 
weight  of  lOOlb.  and  increased  it 
by  five  every  time,  from  that  num- 
ber up  to  4001bs. 

**  J.  made  this  machine  move  by 
tb^  seven  first  of  my  workmen^ 
placing  them  in  such  a  way,  that 
their  direction  remained  almost  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  the  arm  on 
which  was  attached  the  cord  which 
passed  over  their  shoulders  in  an  al^ 
most  horisontal  direction. 

''Thus  situated,  they  made  281 
turns  with  this  machine  in  tw» 
hpurs,  which  gave  for  their  relative 
velocity  c  =:2'  45  feet  per  second. 
We  have  also  the  absolute  force,  or 
P,  from  these  seven  men  by  the 
above  table  =  730lbs.  and  their  ab-  - 
solute  voloci^,  or  C  =  5*30  feet. 

*'  Therefore,  by  substituAog  these 
values  in  the  first  formula,  we  find 
the  relative  force /)^250lb8.  whicb 
agrees  very  well  with  what  we  have 
just  found  above. 

"  If  instead  of  this  first  formula, 
the  second  be  taken,  it  gives  pss. 
153lbs.  whfch  is  fiir  too  little. 

"  By,  this  it  is  evident,  that  the 

T  first 
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£nt  of  Baler's  twofonnals  is  to  be 
preferred  in  all  respects.  I  have 
also  made  a  great  number  of  com- 
bioatioDs^  and  I  almost  always  found 
the  same  efiect. 

"  Dividing  the  205lbs«  which  we 
have  just  found,  by  seven,  the' 
number  of  workmen,  we  get  aplbs. 
for  the  relative  force,  with  2-45 
ftet  relathw  velodty  for  each  man, 
which  is  rather  more  than  the  values 
commonly  adopted  in  the  computa- 
tioa  of  machinery.  A  number  of 
other  observations  on  different  ma- 
chines,  which  I  intend  to  relate 
another  time,  have  given  me  the 
same  result ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
value  the  ooeaa  human  strength  at 
29  or  30ibs.  with  a  velocity  of  2f 
per  second. 

'«'ter  obtain  the  ratio  of  the 
ffereogth  of  a  Hone  to  that  of  a  man, 
I  had  the  same  natai^ine  moved  by 
a  horse,  without  altering  any  things 
and  I  found  b?  ten  different  horses 


which  I  used  sucoessivdy,  that  a 
horse  naakes  603  turns  in  two  boon 
instead  of  Ml;  therefore,  byscip- 
posing  the  static  motion  of  a  horse 
seven  times  greater  than  tliat  of  a 
mai),  we  find  that  the  former  bas 
5-3  feet  per  second  of  velocity. 

*'  6y  this  it  is  evident,  that  the 
effect  of  a  horse  is  fourteen  tiroes 
greater  than  that  of  a  man,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thisg, 
fourteen  men  roust  be  used  instead 
of  t)ne  horse.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  much  nnore  advantageom 
to  employ  horses  than  men  in  cncr- 
ing  machines,  if  other  reasons  did 
not  require  us  to  prefer  men. 

"  I  have  also  made  a  number  of 
other  interesting  observations  oo 
horses  and  oxen,  which  are  likeirise 
used  in  nK)ving  machines ;  bu(  as  I 
am  now  waiting  for  observations  of 
this  kind,  which  other  persons  are 
making  according  to  my  plan,  I  sliall 
reserve  them  for  another  memdr. 
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[By  Professor  Jamieson :  from  Dr.  Thomson's  Annah  of  Philosophy.} 


•  /^N  a  general  view  of  the 
V^  materials  and  structure  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  we  are  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  whole. 
Not  more  than  250  species  of  simple 
minerals  have  hitherto  been  dis* 
covered;  and  if  we  abstract  the 
flietalliferous,  saline,  and  inflam- 
mable sjycies,  there  remain  not 
more  than  134  species  of  earthy 
minerals.  Still,  with  this  small 
number  of  species,  nature  might 
have  formed  many  hundred  distinct, 
compound,  and  simple  rocks  $  but  it 
is  otherwise.  She  employs  almost 
exclusively  a  few  species   in  the 


composition  of  all  the  rocks,  both 
simple  and  compound,  of  which  tb« 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed. 
Felspar,  quartz,  mica,  minerals  of 
the  hornblende  family,  and  lime- 
stone, are  the  most  frequent  and 
abundant:  of  these  nearly  the  whole 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed: 
thus  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  claj 
slate,  gabbro,  porphyry,  sienite, 
greenstone,  basalt,  serpentine,  sand- 
stone, are  composed  of  one  or  more 
of  the  four  first  mentioned  sob- 
stances  ;  and  the  various  prjinitive, 
transition,  and  fioetz  limestones, 
that  often  form  extensive  nagn  of 
mountain 
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inountain  and  tracts  of  country,  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In- 
deed^ all  the  mountairi  rocks,  at 
present  known,  do  not  exceed  50  or 
^;  and  amongst  these  are  several 
'^enumerated  in  the  list  of  simple 
earthy  minerals.  Some  mineralo- 
gists have  considered  them  as  more 
numerous ;  and  have  described  twcsry 
variety  of  composition  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  in  place,  of  50  or  60 
species  have  enumerated  several 
hundred.  But  the  greater  number 
of  these  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
common  mountain  rocks,  of  limited 
extent,  often  not  exceeding  a  few 
fathoms  in  length  and  bread rh. 
This  error  is  owing  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  is  understood  by  a 
mountain  rock.  A  mountain  rock 
is  distinguished  by  its  posttioti  in 
regard  to  other  rocks,  its  magni- 
tude, under  which  I  include  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  in 
the  track  where  it  occurs,  and  the 
proportion  and  kind  of  minerals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Viewing 
them  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient  that  they  exhibit  varieties  in 
structure  or  composition,  they  must 
also  have  a  determinate  positiop  and 
considerable  magnifbde,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  distinction  is  aug- 
mented if  they  possess  universality 
of  distribution.  Most  of  the  moun- 
tain rocks  are  universally  distri- 
buted; thus  the  compound  rock, 
known  under  the  nailne  granite,  and 
which  is  so  abundant  in  Europe, 
occurs  in  China  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Bengal,  in  Brazil,  Mexico^, 
and  Canada;  and  in  all  these 
countries  it  has  the  same  charac- 
ters. From  this  fact  it  follows  that 
we  can  with  confidence  draw  in- 
ferences in  regard  to  the  geognostic 
characters  of  rocks  in  one  country 
from  what  hat  been  observed  in 


another,  and  consider  these  as  ap- 
plicable, on  a  general  view,  to  the 
whole  crust  of"  the  earth.  Expe- 
rience does  not  contradict  this  infe- 
rence 'y  on  the  contrary,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  geog- 
nosts  in  the  most  distant  countries. 
This  universality  of  the  distribution 
of  formations,  consequently  of  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
ha^  procured  for  geognosy  a  place 
amongst  the  physical  sciences;  and 
in  it  lies  that  which  leads  so  irre- 
sistibly to  geognostic  investigations, 
as  sooti  as  we  begin  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  It  would  wear  out 
the  patience  of  the  most  persevering 
inquirer,  and  would  convey  no  verV 
satisfactory  infoi*mation  of  a  new  set 
of  rocks,  or  a  new  arrangement,  if 
those  already  known  were  to  tie 
studied  in  every  siball  tract  of 
country.  We  might  as  well  pretend 
to  arrange  and  number  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sea  shore.  In  every 
country  of  considerable  extent  we 
find  the  outline  of  the  structure  of 
the  whole  globe. 

"  Some  series  of  rocks,  however, 
do  not  possess  this  universality ; 
ihey  appear  in  bason-shaped  hollows, 
or  in  countries  that  have  been  for- 
merly in  the  state  of  lakes,  or  in 
level  plains  resting  on  alluvial 
matters :  their  extent  is,  compara- 
tively, inconsiderable;  and  an  the 
pbenonciena  they  present  attest  the 
partiality  of  their  deposition.  We 
cannot^  from  thesb  appearances, 
infer  any  thing  in  regard  to  thfc 
general  structure  of  the  earth ;  and 
however  interesting  they  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  it  would  lead  to  erro- 
neous views  were  we  to  deduce 
from  them  general  infcreuces  io 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  earth ; 
for  every  genet  al  inference  of  th» 
kind  from  a  local  appearance  must 
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bft  false.  Tbete  tertet  of  rocki,'  to' 
distiogokh  them  from  tb«  more 
widely  distnboted  or  universal »  are 
denominated  partial  or  local  ferma* 
tiont.  This  interesting  diTision  was 
first  pointed  out.  by  Werner.  He 
was  led  to  it  by  the  examination  of 
a  series  of  rocks  at  Wehrau,  In 
Lusatia.  To.  the  common  ob<>ervf  r 
these  rocks  might  have  passed  for 
members  of  the  universal  series; 
but  his  judgment  and  penetration 
led  him  to  ascertain  that  their  cba* 
lacters  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
afford  proofs  of  the  eiistence  of  a 
kind  of  f^maiion  of  solid  rocks 
hitherto  unsuspected .  The  idea  was 
not  lost  with  himj  for  he  inferred 
that  such  fornoations  would  be  found 
in  other  similar  situations,  and  that 
the  bottoms  of  lakes,  the  sides  of 
rivers,  &c.  would  frequently  present 
appearances  of  this  kind.  These 
local  formations  are  less  striking  in 
low  and  flat  countries  than  in  moun« 
tainous  -regions — where  they  arc 
contained  in  valleys,  and  their 
boundaries  strongly  marked.  Hence 
we  must  be  careful  in  describing  tbe 
rocks  of  k>w  and  flat  coutitries,  not 
to  confound  partial  or  local  with 
universal  formations. 

*'  The  celebrated  Von  Buch,  in  . 
«ie  of  the  numbers  of  the  magazine 
'  published  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Natural  History  in  Berlin/ 
describes  an  uncommonly  interest- 
tog  local  formation  which  he  dis- 
covered at  Locle,  in  the  district  of 
Jura.  It  is  contained  in  a  high  en- 
closed valley,  situated  1665  Pr.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Keuf- 
cbatel,  and  2959  Fr.  feet  above  the 
level  pf  the  sea.  The  valley,  and 
tb^  strata  it  contains,  are  about  twp 
mites  and  a  quarter  long,  and.abqut 
a  mile  broad.  It  is  surrounded  yith 
high  mountains  of  white  compact 
limestone;  and  Its  bottom  is  of  tbe 


same  species  of  rock.  It  is  ctxB- 
pletely  enclosed ;  and  the  water  that 
falls  in  it  escapes  by  subterraneoui 
unknown  canals.  These  canals  ooay 
have  opened  for  tbe  first  timenst 
many  centuries  ago,  before  which 
period  tbe  whole  valley  of  Lock 
must  have  been  a  lake.  Even  stiU 
the  canals  are  so  narrow  that  tbe 
valley  is  frequently  overflowed: 
this  circumstance  induced  tbe  in* 
habitanta  in  tbe  year  1802  to  cut 
long  levels  into  the  sides  of  tbe 
bounding  mountains  in  order  tp 
permit  the  water  to  escape  into  tbe 
lower  valleys.  This  undertakingi 
succeeded^  completely.  The  valley 
contains  many  small  hills,  from  200 
to  300  feet  high.  Tbe  loweit  stra- 
tum of  these  hills,  which  rests  im- 
mediately on  ibe  limestone,  is  a  veij 
coarse  conglomerate  of  masses  of 
the  ndghbouring  limestone.  Oo  it 
rests  a  pretty  thick  bed  of  marlj 
limestone,  which  has  a  white  coloor, 
is  fine,^ earthy,  and  aloiost  friable. 
Throughout  its  wbde  extent  it  i& 
intermixed  with  small  river  shells, 
which  still  retain  their  natural  shell. 
Small  reeds  also  occur  every  where 
in  this  bed.  It  is  the  most  charae- 
teristic  and  extensive  rock  of  tbe 
whole  formation.  In  the  middle  of 
it  we  meet  with  beds  of  smoke- 
grey  hornstoBCf  ,which  has  a  fioe 
splintery,  .or  imperfect  oonchoidsl 
fracture.  These  beds  are  the  more 
remarkable,  from  tbe  circumstance 
of  siliceous  beds  occurring  very 
rarely  )p  the  limestone  of  Jtira;  and 
when  they  do  appear,  are  nevet 
so  pure  and  distinct  as  in  tbe 
partial  formation  of  Lode.  Tbe 
same  species  of  fresh  water  shells 
as  occur  in  the  marly  lioiestooe, 
also  appear  in  the  homstone: 
amongst  thase  can  be  distiiq^iusbed 
the  Helix  comua,  a  spieciea.  mf  nent 
in  tbe  Lower  Rhine,  but  wbkb  has 
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not  hitherto  been  foacd  ib  Switzer- 
land. Below  the  hornstone  lies  a 
bed  of  opal,  which  is  of  a  brownish 
black  colour,  glistening  lustre,  and 
perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  Tbb^ 
Von  Bach  observes,  is  a  remarkable 
prodaction  to  be  formed  in  the 
water  of  a  lake;  and  is^  in  his 
opinion,  a  homstone  coloured  with 
the  coally  matier  of  decayed  vege- 
tables. To  this  opal  siicceefls  a  bed 
of  bituminous  shale^  which  contains 
many  impressions  of  reeds;  and 
next  a  bed  of  coal,  including  nu- 
merous bivalve  shells.  Ihis  coal 
burns  badly;  yet  it  is  used  by 
blacksmiths,  when  a  strong  fire  is 
lequired.  These  beds  are  in  general 
but  a  few  inches  thick,  but. alternate 
two  or  three  tiroes  as  we  descend ; 
and  it  is  said  they  sometinoes  attain 
the  thickness  of  two  feet.  The 
whole  of  these  minerals  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  smaH  enclosed  lake  j  for 
not  a  trace  of  these  rocks  is  to  be 
seen  beyond  the  mountains  that 
surround  Lode.  We  thus  see  what 
lakes  have  produced ;  iiills  of  300 
feet  in  height,  and  compact  siliceous 
beds  which  are  almost  crystalizrd. 
Indeed,crysta]s  of  quartz  sometimes 
occur  in  the  fissure  of  the  horn- 
stone. 

'*  Another  very  curious  local  for- 
mation occurs  at  ^ningen,  on  the 
Rhine.  The  remarkable  limestone 
rocks  of  that  spot  have  long  engag- 
ed the  particular  attention  ot  mine- 
ralogists. The  celebrated  quarries 
of  ^ningen  were  said  to  contain 
organic  remains  from  ever}'  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  in  them  it  was 
supposed  we  could  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  earths  The  acute  and 
learned  Blumenbach,  however,  after 
examining  this  formation,  conjec- 
tPi^  that  it  was  of  very  new  date; 
that  »t  was  formed  by  one  of  those 
partial  local  revolutions  which,  ac% 


cording  to  him,  have  taken  place 
since  what  be  calls  the  last  general 
catastrophe  which  our  earth  has  ex- 
perienced. Von  Buch  is  of  opinion 
that  it  IS  a  local  formation,  a  depo* 
sition  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
]>revioufily  existing  lake  from  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  having  deposited 
tlime  from  the  adjacent  country  over 
fishes,  insects,  leafes,  and  other 
organic  bodies,  and  gradually  en- 
veloped them  in  iLin  beds  of 
mud:  probably  long  af^er  these 
places  were  inhabited;  probably 
even  after  the '  erection  of  the 
netghbouring  churches  and  cloistera. 
Similar  depositions  take  place  at  this 
day  in  limestone  countries  where 
calcareous  tufiT  is'formed ;  and  it  it 
well  known  that  in  the  Travertine 
rock  of  Rome,  a  formation  of  the 
latest  period,  we  find  leaves,  &c.  of 
the  various  tnset  which  now  grow 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Thii\ 
very  probable  opinion  of  Von  Buch's 
is  founded  on  the  excellent  descrip. 
tion  of  ^ningen,  published  by 
Dr.  Karg,  of  Constance,  which  con* 
tains  the  first  accurate  view  of  the 
country  of  iBningen. 

"  The  petrifactions  are  contained 
in  a  slaty  limestone  of  loose  texture. 
It  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  ' 
and  fills  a  hollow  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
Tlie  valley  appears  to  have  emptied 
itself  at  no  very  remote  period,  and 
left  exposed  at  its  bottom  the  lime- 
stone slate  of  i£ningen« 

**  Dr.  Karg  gives  an  accurate  and 
interesting  systematic  catalogue  of 
all  the  petrifactions  hitherto  found 
in  this  limestone,  and  shows  how 
observers  have  been  deceived,  par- 
ticularly when  they  imagined  that 
they  had  before  them  American  and 
Indian,  even  entirely  unknown  or- 
ganio  forms  j  and  declares^  after  a 
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oarcfol  and  aceonte  ezaxntnation  of 
many  handred  petrifactions^  that  be 
is  not  iaciined  to  consider  any  of 
them  as  exotic.  That  is,  as  not 
enisting  in  the  country  anterior  to 
the  fommtion  of  the  rock.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  consider  this  opinion 
as  well  founded,  when  we  attend  to. 
the  many  remarkable  histories  given 
by  Dr.  Karg  of  ^ningen  petrifac- 
tions. Thus  Sdieucbzer's  Homo 
diluvii  te&tis,  which  probably  lived 
at  a  later  period  than  the  building 
of  the  neighbouring  cloisters  of 
Fetersbaus^,  even  during  Scheuch- 
zer's  lifetinie,  was  by  himself  ad- 
mitted to  be  but  a  quadruped.  An 
exotic  porpoise,  under  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Karg,  proved  to  be.  the  common 
pole-cat';  and  the  shoots  and  leaves 
of  the  vine,  which  Wal^ih  describes 
as  occurring  in  this  limestone,  prove 
to  be  nothing  more  than  branches 
cf  the  black  poplar.  Among  the 
great  number  of  bivalve  shells  that 
occur  in  the  slate  of  ^ningen,  Dr. 
Karg  did  not  find  a  single  species  of 
marine  origin  >  all  were  of  fresh 
water  growth.  He  also  found  that 
all  the  rootSj  woods,  and  leaves, 
that  are  enclosed  in  this  rock,  belong 
to  some  of  tlie  vegetable  species  that 
now  grow  in  the' vicinity.  He 
Ibund  very  distinct  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  nuts  of  the 
walnut  tree'(Juglan8  Regia).  But 
it  is  said  that  the  walnut  tree  was 
imported  from  Armenia  into  Italy, 
and  from  thence  distributed  over 
Germany.  '  This  interesting  fact. 
Von  Buch  rei^arks,  leads  us  very 
near  to  the  period  when  the 
/Bningen  petrifactions  took  place, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  the 
formation  is  of  very  recent 
date. 

/«  What  then  can  we  deduce 
from  the  emptying  of  a  lake,  and 
the  opcratiooa  took  place,  at  it^ 


bottom  in  regard  to  the  stmctcre  of 
tiie  earth  and  its  history  ?  We  kara 
nothing  more  than  what  took  place 
where  the  lake  vras  situated. 

'*  £veD  supposing  the  lake  to  have 
been  of  considerable  extent,  still 
what  took  place  within  it  couid  not 
afford  us  general  laws,  such  as  we 
obtain  by  considering  the  ooiversal 
format  ions,  as  clay  slate,  grey  wackc, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c. 

*'  The  formation  of  .AkitDgen.  as 
Von  Buch  well  remarks,  afforih  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  distingoikfa- 
ing  general  from  partial  or  local , 
formations.  Had  naturalists  known 
that  the  limestone  sbte  of  .^ningen 
was  a  local  formation,  we  should 
not  have  had  so  many  erroneous 
views  and  absurd  inferences  drawn 
from  the  petrifactions  it  contains. 

'*  Another  set  of  formations,  which 
of  late  has  excited  much  attentioo, 
shall  next  be  noticed.  It  is  the 
series  of  new  fleets  rocks  around 
Paris,  and  which  is  by  some  natural- 
ists, although  probably  incorrectly, 
conjectured  to  be  a  partial  or  local 
deposite.  When  I  .first  turned  my 
attention  to  the  descriptions  of  this 
tract  of  country  contained  in  the 
continental  journals,  I  was  led  to 
conclude  that  it  difiered  firona  any  of 
those  contained  in  the  arrangement 
of  Werner,  and.  stated  ix,  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  appeared  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  This 
infereace,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  denaonstrated  by  the  observa* 
tions  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  by  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Wemerian  geog- 
nosy to  the  accounts  that  bad  been 
published.  From  tlieae  it  appeared 
that  this  tract  of  country  was  com- 
posed of  alternate  beds  of  send, 
clay,  marl,  earthy  soft  hmestoBe> 
aandatone^  aad  gypsum^  in  which 
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were  contained  nomerous  petrifbc- 
ttoos  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  oibw 
orgame  remsios.  Now  as  Werner 
has  ascertained  tbat  tbe  older  for- 
mations are  compact  and  solid,  the 
newer  in  general  loose  and  earthy  $ 
fonher,  tbat  remains  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds  occur  only  in  the  newer 
formations  -,  I  concluded,  from  tbe 
looseness  of  the  texture  of  the  Pari- 
sian stmta,  and  their  containing  re- 
mains of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  tbat 
very  probably  fhcy  belonged  to  a 
new  formation,  or  formations,  more 
ancient  than  the  oldest  alluvial  de- 
posife.  but  newer  than  chalk. 

'*  It  would  appear  from  the  late 
observations  of  Cuvier  and  Brong* 
tiiart  in  their  '*  Essai  sur  La  Geo- 
graphte  Mineralogrque  des  Environs 
de  Paris,**  that  the  rocks  of  these 
formations  are  deposited  in  a  hollow 
or  bason  of  chalk,  which  forms  the 
fundamental  I  rock,  or  immediate 
basts  of  the  district.  These  forma- 
tions, according  to  the|French  natu- 
ralists, are  eleven  in  number,  viz. : 
—1.  Chalk  J  2.  Plastic  clayj  3. 
Coarse  limestone;  4.  Silice(3|ps 
limestone 5  5.  Gypsum,  of  the  first 
fresh  water  formation  j  6,  Marine 
marl ;  7.  Sand  and  sandstone,  with- 
out shells;  8.  Sandstone,  of  marine 
formation;  p.  Millstone^  without 
shells  $  10.  Second  fre^b  water  for- 
mation of  marl  and  millstone 3  IK 
Alluvial. 

*'  1.  Chalk.— The  chalk,  which 
is  the  oldest  and  lowest  member  of 
the  series,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  petrifactions:  c4^  these 
the  most  characteristic  is  the  belem* 
nite :  23  species  of  petrifactions  are 
enumerated,  but  not  one  of  these 
has  been  discovered  in  tbe  snperin* 
oumbent  formations. 

*'  2,  Plastic  day.— This  €l*y 
varies  in  purity:  the  lower  bed  is 
the  purest  J  and  coataina  no  petrifac- 


tions :  the  upper  bed|  that  next  tfa^ 
limeslone,  is  sandy,  of  a  blockish 
colour,  and  sometimes  contains  or« 
gani^  remains.  It  varies  in  thick* 
ness,  from  seventeen  yards  to  a  few 
inches.  It  is  distinctly  separated 
from  the  chalk.  There  is  no  tran- 
sition from  the  one  into  the  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  ^he  clay  contains 
fragments  of  the  chalk,  a  proof  tbat 
the  chalk  mu^  hdve  been  consoli* 
dated  before  the  clay. 

"  3.  Coarse  limestone,  and  its 
marine  shell  sandstone. — ^This  rock 
rests  on  the  clay;  but  it  does  nnt 
every  where  immediately  rest  on  it, 
being  sometimes  separated  by  a  bed 
Of  sand,  varying  in  thiekness.  Th«r 
lower  bed  of  limestone  is  mixed 
with  sand ;  sometimes,  indeed^  con- 
tains more  sand  than  lime.  This 
limestone  formation  is  composed  of 
alternate  beds  of  coarse  limestone 
more  or  less  pure,  day  jnarl,  rerj 
thin  slaty  close  marl,  and  calcareous 
marl,  arranged  in  a  regular  and  de« 
terihinate  order.  It  is  filled  with 
petrifactions:  of  these  upwards  of 
000  have  been  already  described  by 
La  Marsk  and'  others.  The  lowest 
beds  contain  petrifactions  that  do  not 
occur  in  the  middle  beds:  and  in  the 
middle  beds  we  meet  with  petrifac* 
tions  that  are  wanting  in  the  upper 
beds.  It  also  .appears  that  the 
number  of  petrifactions  diminish  as 
,we  approach  to  the  uppermost  beds, 
when  they  entirely  disappear.  The 
middle  and  upper  beds  of  limestone  ' 
contain  beds  of  sandstone  and 
hornstone  filled  vrith  marine  shells ; 
and  the  sandstone  sometimes  con- 
tains both  fresh  water  and  marine 
shells. 

"  4.  Siliceous  limestone.— This 
formation  is  composed  of  strata  of 
limestone,  penetrated  with  silica. 
It  is  of^en  cavernous,  and  the  cavities 
are  lined  in  aome  instances  with 
silicqpoa 
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lilkeaus  sUlacdtei  and  crfstaU  of 
qiwftft.  It  contains  po  organic  re- 
mains. In  this  formation  occurs 
one  variety  of  the  minera)  ca^ed 
bobrstone,  used  for  mtll&tones.  *l'he 
authors  of  the  essay  are  of  opinion 
that  .the  )>ubrstQne. is  the  siliceous 
altfteton  qf  a  limestone :  the  quartz^ 
being  deprived  b/.some  unknown 
cause  of  its  lime,  there  remains  now 
a  porous  mass,  very  hard,  and  con- 
taining in  its  cavities  a  clay  marl. 

*' b  &  6.  Gypium  of  the  first 
fxesh  wat^r  formation,  and  marine 
iparl.^*!^  gypsum  rests  on  the 
dliceous  lime&tone.  The  formation, 
l^wever,  is  not  entirely  gypseous  j 
but  consists  oif  alternate  beds  of  that 
mineral  and  of  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous marls.  We  have  an  ei- 
^lent  example  of  this  formation  at 
Hont  Martin.  There  we  observe 
three  masses  of  gypsum*  First  Mass, 
Kests  on  the  limestone.  The  lowest 
part  is  composed  of  alternate  thin 
beds  of  gypsum,  including  erystals 
of  selenite»and  solid  calcareous  marl, 
and  very  thin  slaty  day  marL  In 
^e  gypsum  large  lenticplar  crystals 
<^f  gypsum  occur,  and  in  the  marl 
menelite.  The  gypsum  contains 
^metimes  fresh  water,  sometimes 
■urine  shells. — Second  Mast.  In 
this  piass  the  strata  of  gypsum  ar^e 
thicker  than  in  the  preceding,  and 
the  beds  of  marl  less  numerous.  In 
clay  marl  petrified  fishes  occur,  and 
^Iso  masses  of  suFphate  of  strontiap. 
— ThirdMass.This  is  the  thickest  of 
the  three  naasses,being  in  some  places 
^thirty  meirjss.  thick.  It  contains 
but  few  beds  of  naarl«  The  Iqweit 
^prata  of  this  ipass  cQotain  silex  im- 
pregnated with  the  gypseous  matter. 
The  inteunediale  strata  are  diyided 
into  large  colunms.  The  upper 
beds. are  penetrated  with  marl,  and 
%lso  alternate  with  it  It  contains 
ip  g^eral  five  beds  of  Sfrnj^    It  if 


in  tbif  third  mass  that  the  i 
of  unknown  quadrupeds  and  birdaana 
found.  To  the  north  of  Paris  these 
petrifactions  occur  in  the  gypsum ; 
but  to  the  south,  often  in  the  beds 
of  marl  that  alternate  with  the  gyp- 
sum. This  gypsum  also  contains 
bones  of  the  tortoise,  and  akeletoaa 
of  fish,  and  also  fresh  water  sbeBa. 
Tbb  third  maas  is  essentially  char 
racterited  by  the  presence  of  the^ 
skeletons  .of  quadrupeds.  Tbeae  re- 
mains serve  to  determine  it  when  it 
dccurs  isoldted,  for  no  snch  remaina 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
lower  masses.  Above  the  gypten 
occur  thick  beds  of  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  maris.  It  is  in  the  cal- 
careous nuuri  that  we  meet  wkh 
trunks  of  palm-trees  penetrated  widi 
silica.  Iq  the  same  beds  there  oocor 
shells  of  the  genera  planorbis  and 
limneus,  that  scarcely  differ  from 
those  that  live  in  our  marahea.- 
These  petrifactions  are  alleged  to 
prove  that  these  nwris  arp  oi  frab 
water  origin,  like  tbe  gypaom  ea 
which  they  rest;  and  it  ia  remarked 
tjiat  tbe  gypsum,  the  beds  of  marl 
that  occur  in  it,  and  thaat  that  cover 
it^^ponstitute  the  first  or  oldest  fresh 
water  formation  of  the  Parisian  wrica 
of  rop^  Above  these, maris  we 
observe  numerous  and  often  thick 
beds  of  argillaceous  and  calcanooa 
qaarls.  They  contain  no  petiifii&> 
tion,  and  the  formation  to  which 
they  belong  has  not  bee6  detenntn- 
ed.  Above  these  we  meet  with  a 
yellowish  slaty  marl,  which  towarda 
its  lower  part  contains  balls  of  sul- 
phate of  strontian,  and  a  little  above 
a  thin  bed  of  amall  bivalve  ahella 
belonging  to  the  genua  cytberaa.  It 
is  said  that  it  serves  as  the  limit  of  tho 
fresh  water  fisnaation,  and  meika 
the  beginning  of  a  new  marine  ftr- 
matjoD.  In  short,  ail  the  aheUs  «t 
fin4 above  it  are  flurine.  (tisahoBl. 
a  metra 
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*  metre  thick,  and  oomtins  in  itt 
•oppe^  lajers  also  ceritea,  sparobe^, 
aod  bones  of  fish.  Of  er  this  rests  a 
Chide  bed  of  green  marl.  It  con- 
tains no  petrifactioDSy  but  nodola  of 
sulphate  of  strontiaq.  FoortMr  five 
beds  of  marl  sacosed  the  green 
marl»  and  appear  to  contaiil  no  pe- 
trifiwdons}  but  these  beds  are  cover- 
ed with  a  bed  of  argillaceous  marl, 
which  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
sea  sbcHs  of  the  genera  oenta, 
trochas,  mactra,  venu^,  cardium, 
Itc.)  also  fragments  of  the  palate  of 
two  species  of  raj.  The  beds  of 
marl  that  suo^ed  these  contain 
firincipaliy  bivalve  marine  shells; 
and  in  the  latter  beds,  those  imme- 
diatdy  under  the  argillaceous  sand, 
contain  two  beds  of  ojstere.  These 
ojaters  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
place  where  we  now  fiiid  them,  for 
they  are  united  together  as  in  the 
aeai  the  greater  number  are  quite 
entire;  and  if  we  extract  them  with 
care,  we  find  that  the  greater  num- 
ber have  both  valves.  The  gypsum 
formation  is  often  terminated  by  a 
mass,  more  or  less  thick,  of  argilla- 
oeoos  sand  without  shells. 

**  7.  Sand  and  sandstone  u  ithont 
shells.*- The  sandstone  without 
shells  is  one  of  the  last  formations. 
It  constantly  covers  those  aheady 
'described. 

**  8.  Upper  marine  sand  and 
sandstone.— This  is  termed  the  last 
marine  formation  of  the  series,  and 
.covers  the  preceding  rocks.  The 
sandstone  varies  in  oolour,  being 
sometimesgrey,  sometimes  red.  It 
loontains  marine 'shells;  and  these 
are  sometimes  different  from  those 
of  the  lower  marine  formation.  It 
thus  appears  that  there  are  in  the 
vidoity  of  Paris  three  sorts  of  sand- 
stone, sometimes  veryi  similar  to 
each  other  in  mineralogical  charac* 
teri,  but  differing  m  (heir  geognoa* 


deal  position.  11)e  first,  or  lowest 
makes  part  bf  the  beds  in  the  ooane 
or  marine  limestone,  and  c<»itaina 
maripe  shells:  the  second  rests  on 
the  gypsum  formation;  and  even 
the  marine  marl  that  covers  it  is  the 
most  extensive,  but  contains  no 
shells:  and  the  third  b  only  covered 
by  what  is  termed  the  last  ftesh 
water  formation,  and  immediateljr  > 
follows  the  second.  It  is  the  least 
frequent  of  the  three,  and  like  the 
first  contains  many  marine  shells* 

''9.  Mill  or:  buhrstone  formation 
without  shells. -—This  formation 
consists  of/ ferruginous  argillaceoua 
«and,  clay  marl,  and  millstone.  Thoa 
these  substances  do  not  appear  to 
follow  any  determinate  order  in 
their  superposition.  The  millstono 
is  a  quartz,  containing  numerooa 
irregular  cavities  that  do  not  con^ 
municate  with  one  another,  and 
v^hich  are  traversed  by  siliceous 
threads,  disposed  somewhat  like  the 
reticulated  structure  of  a  bone,  and 
lined  with  a  crust  of  red  ochre. 
These  cavities  are  sometimes  filled 
with  clay  marl,  or  sand :  they  are 
never  lined  wiib  siliceous  incrusta-' 
tions,  like  calccdony,  nor  with 
crystals  of'  quartz.  These  last  cha- 
racters, independently  of  its  posi- 
tion, are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  millstone  beds  of  the  sili- 
ceous limestone  formation  already 
mentioned.  Another  geognostic 
character  of  this  rock  is  the  want  of 
petri&ctions. 

"  10.  Second  fresh  water  forma- 
tion.—This  formation  rests  on  that 
last  described,  and  is  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  rock,  the  one  siliceous, 
the  other  calcareous.  The  siliceous 
mineral  is  sometimes  like  fiint, 
sometimes  like  jasper,  and  at  times 
it  is  vesicular,  like  burlistone.  The 
limestone  is  sometimes  compact, 
sometimes  fnarly;  oAen  coniaii.s 
irregular 
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irrc^tar  cyliodric  cavities^  nearljr 
parallel,  tboagh  crooked.  Tbe^  re- 
seinble  erectly  the  .cavities  that 
would  be  formed  in  a  bed  of  mud 
bjr  bubbles  of  gas  rising  from  the 
bottoQH  to  the  surface.  Tbb  lloae- 
sioue,  wben  frvsh  gathered  from  tbe 
quarry,  has  often  the  property' of 
dkentegrating  by  the  influence  of 
the  air  aud  water,  and  bence  is  used 
as  marl.  But  a  principal  character 
of  this  formation  is  the  presence  of 
fresh  water  shells:  these  are  dif- 
ferent species  of.  helix,  pl^lnorbro, 
limneus,  potamides,  cyclostoma,  gy- 
rogonites,  and  bulimus. 

'"  11.  Alluvial.— The  alluvial,  or 
uppermost,  formation,  is  composed 
of  variously  coloured  sand,  marl, 
clay,  or  a  mixture  of  these  sub- 
stances impregnated  with  carbon, 
which  gives  the  mixture  a  brown 
or  black  colour.  It  contains  rolled 
stones  of  different  kinds,  but  is  most 
particularly  characterised  by  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  large  organic 
belies.  It  is  in  this  formation  that 
we  find  large'  trunks  of  trees,  bones 
of  elephants,  also  of  oxen,  rein-deer, 
and  other  large  mammalia.  This 
alluvial  matter  is  deposited  in  hollows 
that  have  been  scooped  out  ot  the 
solid  rocks  we  have  just  enumerated. 
It  is  a  very  old  deposite,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  before 
the  commencement  of  our  history, 
because  it  contains  remains  of  trees 
and  animals  different  from  any  that 
exist  at  present  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  or  in  the  globe. 

"  From  the  preceding  account  it 
would  appear  that  the  strata  around 
Paris  are  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  saud* 
stoue,  millstone  or  buhrstone,  marl, 
limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum;  and 
and  these  8 re  said  to  constitute 
eleven  difiereot  formations.  It 
would  probably  simplify  eur  view  of 
this  tract  of  country,  and  be  equally 


correct,tf  we  dimiiilslied  the  i 
of  formattooa  in  the  following  i 
Dcr:— 

^'  I.  Chalk  fonnatioD.  ;^.  Goane 
marine  limestone  formation,  under 
which  we  wookl  iackide  not  only 
the  coarse  Hmestone,  but  also  the 
siliceous  linoestone,  plastic  day,  and 
sand,  because  tkb  latter  is  intermix- 
ed with  the  limestone,aiMl  there  is  a 
unintrrrupted  transition  iromtheone 
into  the  other.  S.  Gypsum  form^ 
tion,  or  first  fresh  water,  formatiaii. 
4  Sandstone  formation,  under  whidi 
roi^t  be  included  the  sand  and 
sandstone  without  shells,  the  upper 
marine  sandstone,  and  the  bohrstone 
without  shells.  5.  Second  fresh 
water  formation,  composed  of  Ume^ 
stone  and  fiint.  6.  Alluvial  fi>rnM^ 
tion.  ft  *  • 

"  From  the  intermixture  of  ficah 
and  salt  water,  organic  productieilBS 
in  these  formations,  wemay  aoppoae 
that  both  these  fluids  must  have 
contributed  each  their  part  in  their 
formation.  Cuvier  is^of opin^ion  that 
the  first  two  formations,  viz.  the 
chalk  and  limestot>e,  are  of  mariae 
origin,  because  they  contain  prio- 
cipally  sea  shells  -,  but  the  limestone 
contained  also  many  fresh  watv 
shells.  I'he  third  fornoation,  the 
gypsunoL,  from  its  containing  remains 
of  land  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fntk 
water  shells,  is  conjectur^  lo  have 
been  deposited  from  fresh  wato*; 
bqt  it  also  contains  Ynarine  sbeUs. 
The  fourthi  or  sandstone  foriDatioa, 
from  its  containing  principally  i 
rine  shells,  is  said  to  be  of « 
origin*  The  fifth  fbrnrati«a,  fiooi 
its  contaiiung  principaHj  finesh  water 
shells,  is  conjectured  to  have  beat 
deposited  firom  the  water  of  a  bke. 
The  sixth,  the  alluvial  fbrmadiMia 
fass  been  formed  in  the  same  mamer 
as  other  alluvial  depositea.  Acennd- 
ing  to  Cuvier  ^c|  Broogniart  there 
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appeary  to  have  been  an  ariiernafo 
appearance  and  disappearance  of 
ffi'sh  anil  salt  water,  an  opinioo 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
stated  in  the  esxaf.  The.  opinions 
of  firaard.  La  Merherie,  and  others^ 
in  regard  to  the  kitid  of  fluid  from  < 
which  these  strata  have  been  de- 
posited, like  the  hypotheat^s  of  the 
authors  of  the  essay,  are  sufHciently 
ingrnioas,  but  unsatisfactory. 

<*  Having  prr-inised  this  bbort  ac- 
count of  the  forniatiotis  around  Paris, 
we  si)all  neit  notice  bome  objections 
tliat  have  been  started  against  the 
'Wernerian  geognosy,  from  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  tbesi*  rocks. 
It  has  been  said,  '*  The  authors  of 
the  descrtpttoo  of  the  country  around 
Paris  have  themselves renaarked  that 
the  appearance  exhibited  in  that 
country  are  not  consistent  with  the 
doctrints  of  the  Wernerian  school. 
ySe  must  add,  that  to  us  they  appear 
most  adverse  to  the  theory  of  uni- 
ver<»al  formations,  the  favourite  and 
distinguishing  dogma  of  that  school. 
Eleven  formations  are  hjrre  enume* 
rated,  and  shown  to  succeed  one 
another  in  one  uniform  order.  They 
do  so^  however,  only  over  a  certain 
tract ',   and  have  none  of  them  the 
least  pretension  to  be  reckoned  uni- 
versal."   Ihe  authors  of  the  es^y 
liave  in  no  part  of  it  said  that  the 
appearances  tbey  describe  are  incon- 
sistent with   the  doctrines  of  the 
Wernerian  school :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  that  they  consider  their 
descriptions  as  adding  a  new  set  of 
rocks  to  that  system,  by  means  of 
w  hich  they  have  been  able  to  render 
their  investigations  so  interesting. 
It  is  4rue  that  a  considerable  series 
of  formations  succeed  one  another 
in  one  uniform  order }  but  they  are 
not  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
country}   part   of   the    series   has 
already  been  traced  through  France 


to  the  coniines  oif  Switserland, 
and  by  on^  of  the  authors  of  the 
essay ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Stefiens^  that  the  gypsum  of  Mont 
Martre  occurs  at  Kiel  in  Uolstein^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic :  and  now 
that  the  attention  of  mineralogists 
has  been  particularly  directed  to 
these  rocks,  we  may  expect  to  bear 
of  their  beiug  found  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  £ven  allowiog, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this 
series  of  rocks  bad  not  been  traced 
further  than  the  gates  of  Versailles,  I 
ask,shou]d  we  be  entitled  from  thence 
to  conclude^  firom  the  mere  extert 
of  the  macs,  that  it  would  not  on 
examination  prove  to  be  an  universal 
formation?  1  apprehend  we  could 
not,  for  this  reason,  that  many  of 
the  formations  now  acknowledged 
to  be  universal  were  at  hrst  obaerv- 
ed  extending  over  very  incoosider* 
able  t  racts  of  count  ry .  But  the  ibr«^ 
mations  might  be  local  ones,  and 
therefore  would  nol extend  far;  and 
yet  such  an  appearance,  instead  of 
militating  against  this  doctrine  of 
the  Wernerian  scliool,  would  be  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  it. 

''  It  has  been  remarked  '  that  this 
same  survey  of  the  country  around 
Paris  is  equnily  adverse  to  anoitier 
doctriue  ot  the  school  of  Freyberg, 
closely  connected  with  the  former. 
The  mineralogists  of  that  school,  it 
is'  saicf,  have  boldly  ventured  to 
assign  to  every  stratum  its  individual 
place;  and  to  fix,  with  more  than 
prophetic  skill,  the  order  in  which 
the  different  formations  of  the  mi- 
neral kingdom  will  be  found  to 
succeed  one  another  over  the  globe. 
If  these  pretensions  are  well  found- 
ed, nothing  in  the  science  of  mine- 
ralogy can  be  so  valuable  as  the 
knowledge  they  must  confer:  if 
tbey  are  ill  founded,  nothing  can  be 
more  pernicioua  than  the  errors  into 

which 
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which  thcy^  will  belray.  Every 
tfaiDg^  therefore,  is  of  Unportance, 
that  hriDgs  them  to  them  to  the  test 
of  experience.  Now  it  is  reoiarked 
by  BroDgniart,  that  the  order  laid 
down  by  Weroer  is  invertedMo  the 
case  of  the  chalk.  That  substance 
is  made  the  fifth  of  the  floetz  for* 
mation^and  is  phoed  above  the  high- 
est floets  gypsum.  Here>  however, 
ix  appears  far  below  it,  with  several 
Ibrmatioos  between.  The  rule  of 
Werner,  therefore,  does  not  hold  in 
,  this  instance  J  and  it  has  been  proved, 
'  that  though  the  gypsum  pf  Mont 
Martre  agrees  pretty  nearly  in  its 
mineral  characters  with  the  newest 

§yp5um  formation  of  Werner,   it 
ifiers  entirely  in  its  geoJogical  posi* 
tion.    Again :  the  chalk  described 
in  this  essay  is  not  only  covered  by 
gypsum,  bat  by  limestone,  and  the 
■ypsum  by  a    second  stratum   of 
limestone  and  of  sandstone,  brides 
the  siliceous  millstooe,  all  which  is 
ouite  inponsistent  with  the  Weme* 
nan  arrangement.    All  this  shows 
how  wf  imperfect  that  arrange- 
Rtent'  h,  notwithstanding  its  pre- 
tended infallibility.'    If  the  lime- 
atone  and  gypsum  of  this  series  of 
rocks  had  been  precisely  the  same 
witA   the  second  floetz  limestone, 
and^he  second  floetz  gypsum*  then 
there  might  have  been  a  shadow  of 
plausibility    in    the    remarks  just 
stated;  but  the  preceding,  descnp- 
ti^s  demonstrate  that  tbey  difler 
most  completely  firom  these  forma- 
tions, not  only  in  their  eryctognos- 
tic,  hot  also  ni  their  geognostic  re* 
lations.    firopgniart,  indeifd,  was  so 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  that 
hr  from  viewing  them  as  proofs  of 
the  foUacy  of  the  geog>)osy,  he  de- 
scribes both  the  limestone  and  gyp- 
sum as  new  and  distinct  foronations: 
the  one  he  names  coarse  llmeslooe, 
t^  distinguish  it  from  the  older 


floetz  limdtones:  the  other  hm 
names  the  third  floetz  gypaum,  to 
show  that  he  considers  it  as  di^- 
eot  from  the  fibrous,  or  second 
floetz  gypsnmj  and  he  places  both 
above  chalk.  (Vid.  Brong.  Mine> 
ralogie.)  If  Wemer«had  had  the 
folly  and  presumption  to  maintain 
that  his  system  was  complete,  and 
that  no  other^  rock  was  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  therefore  he  had  fixed 
and  ascertained  the  individual  place 
of  every  stratum  around  the  whole 
globe,  he  would  have  justly  merited 
the  severe  and  bitter  censure  of  the 
reviewer  of  the  essay  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniort. 

''  But  the  author  of  the  remarka 
is  not  satisfied  with  this  commen- 
tary on  the  system  itself;   in  his 
zesd  he  ventures  still  further,  and 
maintains  that  the  madples  of  the. 
Wemerian   school  so  cloud  their 
descriptions  of  the  mineralogj  of 
countries  with  a  barbarous  and  un- 
couth nomendatore,  that  we  must 
tun^  from  them   in  disgust.    He 
says,   '  The  clearness  with  wbkh 
this  essay  is  written,  and  the  absence 
of  all  technical  language,  except 
where  it  is  absolutely  neoeasaiy,  we 
consider  as  great  reconuneodations. 
The  geologists  of  the  Wemerian 
school  follow  a  method  directly  op- 
posite to  this;  they  aflfect  a  phrase- 
ology peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
employ  a  vocabulary,  of  whlcii  the 
harsh  and   uncouth   terms,  when 
closely  examined,  have  not  the  pre- 
cision to  which  every  other  consi- 
deration appears  to  be  sacrificed. 
Descriptions  drawn  up  in  this  way 
exdte  little  intere^  and  render  a 
branch  of  knowledge  extremely  in- 
accessible, which  in  its  own  nature 
is  calculated  to  be  very  genenflj 
understood.    Ihe   darkness .  whic^ 
the  language  of  Werner  has  thrown 
round  aU  his  doctrines  aoems  as  if 
intrndw 
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Intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  and  uninitiated  3 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Eleusinian  rites  threw  a  darker  veil 
over  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
mjsiiCB,  than  the  vocabulary  of 
Preybei^  does  over  the  dogmas  of 
the  Saxon  school.  The  consequence 
is,  that  of  all  the  mineralogical  de- 
scriptions which  the  Weroerian 
school  has  produced,  we  are  persuad- 
ed none  will  be  found  so  satisfac- 
tory as  that  which  is  now  before  us.* 
''  If  this  Wemeriati  nomencla- 
ture be  so  barbarous  and  unseemly, 
so  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
sciencej;  and  so  repulsive  to  good 
taste,  how  does  it  happen  that 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  so  justly 
panegyrized  by  the  reviewer,  use  it 
throughout  their  whole  essay.  The 
technical  Words  that  occur  in  it  are 
but  few  in  nupiber,  because  the 
series  of  rocks  consists  of  but  few 
separate  species,  and  they  do  not 
include  many  simple  minerals.  The 
ibllowing  are  the  rocks  and  minerals 
mentioned  in  the  treatise:  chalk, 
limestone,  marl,  'gypsum,  elay, 
sand,  sandstone,  millstone,  menelite, 
horostone,  flint,  jasper,  and  silinite. 
Now  this  nomenclature  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Wer- 
nerian  school.  Even  the  reviewer 
himself/  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to 
every  thing  Wemerian,  is  forced  to 
use  the  same  nomenclature;  for  he 
speaks  of  transition  rocks,  green- 
stone, &c.  &c.$  terms  which  he 
formerly  considered  as  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  and,  worthy  the  school 
where  they  originated.  But  iiot 
only  is  the  uomenclature  for  rocks 
and  simple  minerals  used  in  this 
essay  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
Werner,  but  the  authors  also  inva- 
riably employ  his  geognostic  phrase* 
olqgy  i  thus  the  word  fomiation  ir 
l3U9td  tbrooghout  in  the  Wemerian 


signification,  and  the  fundamental 
rock  or 'bason  of  the  district  is  de- 
scribed according  to  the  method  of 
the  geognosy.  £ven  the  order  fbl* 
lowed  ill  the'description  of  the  for- 
mations is  that  of  the  Wemerian 
school,  beginning  with  the  oldest, 
and  finishing  with  the  newest  3  and 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  in- 
vestigation are  resolved  by  an  appeal 
to  the  rules  and  method  of^  the 
geognosy.  The  very  map  which  is 
attached  to  the  essay  is  executed 
according  to  the  plan  of  Werner; 
and  its  title  shows  that  Cuvier  aod 
Brongniart  do  not  consider  the  no- 
menclatore  as  barbarous,  for  it  is 
entitled  a  geognostic,  not  a  geologic 
cal  map. 

"  If  then  ,this  essay  bt  so  pure  in 
its  nomenclature,  and  perfect  in  its 
descriptions;  and  if  it  Owes  this  to 
the  language  used,  and  the  method 
of  investigation  pursued;  it  follows 
that  the  Wemerian  nortienclatore^ 
and  mode  of  investigation,  although 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  remarks,  is  proved  to 
be  the  best,  and  that  which  must  be 
employed  if  our  mineralogical  in- 
vestigations shall  attract  any  notice 
from  philosophers,  or  regard  from 
those  interested  in  the  mineralogi- 
cal surveys  of  countries. 

''  Lastly^  the  author  of  these  re- 
marks touches  on  a  subject  of  high 
importancein  geognostical  inouiries ; 
it  is  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  shells,  as  an  accessory  branch  of 
geognosy.  I  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  opinion  that  coqcbology  is  a 
branch  of  natural  history  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  all  geognosts,  as 
furnishing  Important  means  of  as- 
certaining with  accuracy  many  of 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  globe.  It  is  a  branch  of  natural 
history  which  has  been  long  studied 
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}n  Germany  and  France,  and  has  of 
late  ye^ars,  particularly  since  its  im- 
portance in  geognosy  has  been  as- 
oertaiocd  and  pointed  out,  made 
great  advances.  Bnt  we  naturally 
inquire,  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  our  present  highly  interesting 
views  of  the  natural  history  of  fossil 
organic  remains  in  general  ?  It  is  to 
"Werner.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  he  first  embodied  all  that  was 
known  of  petrifbctions  into  a  regular 
tystem.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  eveiy  geognontical  cabinet  con- 
taining also  an  extenMve  collection 
not  only  of  shells,  but  also  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  class 
soophyta,  of  plants,  particularly  of 
sea  and  marsh  plants,  and  ferns; 
and  an  examination  of  the  remains 
of  quadrupeds  in  the  great  limestone 
caves  in  Germany,  soon  pointed  out 
to  him  the  necessity  of  attaching  to 
Che  geognoitical  cabinet  also  one  oi 
comparative  o^iteology.  As  bis  views 
in  geognosy  enlarged,  he  saw  more 
mid  more  the  value  of  a  close  and 
deep  study  of  petrifactions.  He 
first  made  the  highly  important  ob- 
servation th.'tt  diifercnt  formations 
can  be  discriminatc:d  by  the  petri- 
factions they  contain.  It  was  during 
the  course  of  bis  geognoitical  inves- 
tigations that  he  ascertained  the 
general  distribution  of  oi^anic  re- 
mains in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  He 
found  that  petrifactions  appear  first 
in  transition  rocks.  These  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  of  animals  of 
the  zoophytic  or  testaceous  kinds. 
In  the  older  floetz  rocks  tbey  are  of 
more  perfect  animals;  and  m  the 
newest  floetz  and  alluvial  rocks,  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  animals  of 
the  most  perfect  kinds.  He  also 
found  that  the  oldest  vegetable  pe- 
trifactions were  of  marine  plants, 
the  ne^^-er  of  large  trees.  A  careful 
study  of  the  genera  and  species  of 


petrifactions  disclosed  to  him  another 
important  fact,  \'iz.  that  the  petri- 
factions contained  in  the  oldest  locks 
are  very  different  frotn  any  of  the 
genera  or  species  of  the  present  time: 
that  the  newer  the  formation  the 
more  do  the  remains  approach  in  form 
to  the  organic  beings  of  the  present 
creation,  and  that  in  the  very  new* 
est  formations  fossil  remains  of  the 
present  existing  species  occur.  He 
also  ascertained  that  the  petrifactions 
in  the  oldest  rocks  were  much 
nnore  mineralized  than  the  petrifac- 
tions in  the  newer  rocks,  and  that 
in  the  newest  rocks  they  were 
merely  bleached  or  calcined.  He 
found  that  some  species  cf  petrifac- 
tions  were  confined  to  particular 
beds,  others  were  distributcJ 
throughout  whole  ^mations,  and 
others  seemed  to  occur  in  se%*eral 
different  formations;  the  original  ^ 
species  found  in  these  formations 
appearing  to  hare  been  so  consti- 
tttted  as  to  live  through  a  variety  of 
changes  which  had  (kstroyed  thoa- 
lands  of  other  speciea,  which  we 
find  confined  to  particular  beds.  He 
ascertained  the  existence  of  fmh 
water""  shells  in  solid  stiata,  aonoe* 
times  alone,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  marine  productions.  These 
highly  interesting  observations  bav- 
ing  become  generally  known  by 
means  of  his  pupils,  gave  a  stimu* 
lus  to  the  study  of  petri^Krtions, 
which  in  a  few  years  produced  ini* 
portant  results.  They  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  auneiakH 
gist,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of  the 
zoologist,  and  botanist.  Tbejaair 
before  them  a  wide  field  of  the  roost 
interesting  nature.  The  mineralo^ 
gist  confidently  anticipated  from 
diis  study  important  elucidations  io 
regard  to  the  variotn  dianget  the 
earth  has  undergone,  during  the 
progress  of  its  formatjn^  firtni  fSbt 
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earliest  periods  to  the  presept  tinie. 
The  zoologist  and  bolanist,  by^he 
discovery  of  new  genera  and  species, 
hoped  to  increase  the  i^umber  of 
natural  families,  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
the  present  systems,  and  thus. to 
perfect  more  and  more  the  natural 
system  of  animals  and  plants.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  philosophic 
naturalist  soon  saw  that  these  inves-  . 
tigations  would  also  to  lead  to  much 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the 
former  {^jysical  and  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals^ 


to  the  changes  which  the  animated 
world  in  general,  and  particular 
genera  and  species,  have  urjdergone, 
arid  probably  are  still  undergoing } 
and  he  would  naturally  be  led  to 
speculate  on  the  changes  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  climate  of 
the  globe  during  the  various  changes, 
and  revolutions.  The  writings  of 
Blumenbach,  Von  Hoff,  Cuvier, 
Brongniart,  •  SteflFens,,  and  other 
naturalists,  are  proofs  of  what 
has  been  done  by  ibllowlng  up  the 
views  of  Werner.** 
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POETRY. 

THE  ADIEU, 
[From  Mr,  Scott'%  Rokbbt.} 

*•    A    WEARY  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 
JTjl    a  wfary  lot  ii  thinel 
To  pull  the  thorn  thj  brow  to  hnid. 
And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 

A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 
A  feather  of  the  blue, 

A  doublet  of  the  Unooln  greens- 
No  more  of  me-  jou  knew. 

My  love! 
No  more  of  me  you  knew« 

**  This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ; 
Sut  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.**— 
He  turned  Lis  charger  as  be  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

Said,  **  Adieu  for  evermore, 

,       MyloTe! 

And  adtea  for  evermore."— 


THE  HARP. 
[Prom  the  same.} 

1WAS  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 
My  childhood  scorned  each  childish  toy  5 
Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy. 

To  musing  prone, 
I  wooed  my  solitary  joy. 

My  harp  alone. 

Mr 
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Mj  yoath>  with  bold  Arobitionls  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  aod  wood 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown  ^ — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  ooake  good  ? 
My  harp  aioney 

Lave  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire,  • 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire ; 
The  Baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyi^» 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  f 
My  harp  alone. 

At  Manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  Manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  3 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  lulled  me  first. 

My  harp  alope. 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe :— • 

Can  aught  atone 
My -fields  made  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ?    ' 
.My  harp  alone  1 

Ambition's  dreams  IVe  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart 

When  hope  was  fiown  -, 
Yet  rest  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  harp  alone ! 

Then,  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  harp.  Til  bear  thee  still ; 
And  when  this  life  oPwant  and  ill 

Is  well  nigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  harp  sdone ! 
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MODEaN  GRE£C£« 

[F'rom  Lord  Btxon^s  Giaoui.} 

CLIME  of  tlic  unforgotten  brave  !^  ^ 
'  Whose  (and  fh)ai  plain  to  mbuD(ain*cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave- 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  bcj 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
♦  .  Approach  thou  craven  crouching  slave- 

Say,  is  Bot  thi?  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  Idve/ 
Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free— 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  th^s-?    . 
The  gulph>  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  sceiies — ^thcir  story  not  unknown -^ 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  -, 
Snatch  from  the  asnes  of  your  sirea 
The  embers  of  their  former  £res. 
And  he  who  lu  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of'fear^ 
That  Tyranny  shall  ,quakc  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  wiH  rather  die  than  shame} 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun; 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

^  Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  liviitg  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  dea^less^age ! 
While  kings  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes — though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  cdumn  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ; 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger* s  eye. 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  I 

*    *Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  spleadour  to  disgrace. 
Enough— «o  foreign  foe  could  qaeli 
^     Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  It  fell. 
Yes  1  Self-abasement  pav-d  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway* 

What  can  be  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  lime. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might 
High  as  thine  o^o  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  wm  worthy  of  thy  dime. 
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The  hearts  waAin  thy  Falleys  bred^ 
The  fiery  louls  that  might  have  kd 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sablime } 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  tlie  gme. 
Slaves— nay  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave^ 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  s 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  poUutea 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes^ 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant 'breast. 
Still  to  the  aelgbbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  antient  craft. 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this^  and  this  alone,  renown*d«    ^ 


HASSAN'S  HALL. 
[From  the  same.] 

THE  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall. 
No  serf  is  seen  in  HassaQ*s  hall ', 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  grey  pail 
Waves  slowly  widening  o*er  the  wall ; 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim, 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  arc  spread. 
*Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day— 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. — 
'twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 
To  view  the  wave  of  watenr  light, 
Aod  hear  its  melody  by  night*--- 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  played 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 
And  ofk  had  Hassan's  Youth  alot^ 
Its  bank  been  sooth'd  hf  Beauty's  songi 
And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own.-— 
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Bat  ne*er  shall  Hassan^s  Age  repoae 
Along  the  brink  at  Twiligbfs  dose— 
The  stream  that  filled  that  front  is  fled— - 
The  blood  that  wanned  his  heart  is  shed!— 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  vcnce 
Be  heard  to  rage — regret — rqoic^— 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman*s  wildest  funeral  wail — 
That  quenched  in  silence— all  is  stiU, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill— 
Though  raves  the  gust^  and  floods  the  rain. 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 
On  desart  sands  *twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man. 
So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 
At  least /twoald  say,  *'  all  are  not  gone ; 
'<  There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one— 
For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there* 
l^hich  Solitude  might  well  forbear; 
Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  worked  her  cankering  way— > 
But  Gloom  is  gathered  o'er  the  gate. 
Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait; 
Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay. 
For  Bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 
Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  •*  bread  and  salt.'* 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 
•  For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side.— ^ 
His  roof— that  refuge  unto  men- 
Is  Desolation's  iiungry  den.— 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel*s  sabre  I 


SEDUCTION. 
[From  the  same.} 

AS  rising  on  its  purple  wii^ 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  ch^se  and  wasted  hour, 
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Then  leaves  him;  as  it  soars  on  high 
With  panting  heart  an ^  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child 
"With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant*s  play,  or  man's  caprice  s 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wdoed  it's  stay 
Has  brush'd  the  brightest  hues  away 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  &11  alone.  > 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast,  ' 
Ah  t  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tnlip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hodr. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  f 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o*er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shewn 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame* 


SOLITUDE. 

[From  the  same.] 

IF  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief  j 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness  . 
!Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share— 
Even  bliss— 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear  3 
The  hrart  once  lefl  thus  desolate. 
Must  fly  at  last  for  case — to  hate. 
'It  is  as  if  the-  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  ihem  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o*er  their  rotting  sleep 
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Without  the  poiwet  to  scare  tLw9f 
The  cold  consomers  of  their  clajl 

It  is  as  if  the  desart-bird. 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  ttosom's  stfeami 

To  still  her  famished  nestlings  scream^ 
Nor  moorns  a  life  to  them  trsBsferr'd  j 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast^ 
And  find  them  flown  her  eiQptjr  oest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  £nd 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreaiy  void— > 
The  leaflesa  deaart  of  the  mind— 

The  waste  of  fedinga  unemploT'd^^ 
Who  would  be  doom*d  to  gaze  ufian 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Leas  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar. 
Than  ne*er  to  brave  the  btllowa  more— 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  Fortune's  shore, 
*Mid  sullen  calm,  an ^  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  doll  decay ;— - 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Then  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  I 


THE  CONFESSION. 
r[From  the  same.] 

"  'pATHER !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peaee, 
"  F      'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer s 
'*  To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

•*  Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
<'  Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
"  Has  been  thy  lot,  from  youth  to  age, 
«*  And  thou  wHt  bless  thee  from  the  ragt 
*'  Of  passions  fierce  and  unoontioul*d, 
''  Such  as  thy  penitents  unfi>ld, 
"  Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  leat 
"  Within  thy  pure  and  pkying  breast* 
'•  My  days,  though  fow,  have  paaaM  bekm 
"  In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe  5 
*'  Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
«'  Tve  scap*d  the  weariaess  offife  ^ 
•'  Now  Icagu'd  with  fxleada,  now  giit  bjr  feea, 
-  I loiuhd  tho languor  of  wpoaci 

"  Now 
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*'  Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

"  No  more  with  hope  or  pride  ^Jate  -, 

**  I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

''  Most  noxious  6'er  a  dungeon's  walls^ 

**  Than  pass  my  duU«  unvarying  days^ 

''  Condemned  to  meditate  and  gaze— 

*'  Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

*'  For  rest— but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest —  ^  # 

''  Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfill 

"  And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dr^m 
''  Of  what  I  was*  and  would  be  stilly 

*^  Dark  as  to  th«e  my  deeds  may  seem** 
''  My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
<*  Of  joys  long  dead-r>my  hope— their  doom—*  . 
**  Though  better  to  have  dic4  with  those 
*^  Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes— 
''  My  spirit  shrtink  not  to  sustain 
**  The  searching  throes  of  c^^dess  pain  \ 
''  Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
''  Of  antient  fool,  and  modern  koave : 
''  Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet^ 
''  And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet 
"  Had  danger  wooed  me  on  to  mpve 
*'  The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
"  r ve, bra v'd  it— not  for  honour's,  boait  J 
''  I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost. — 
"  To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
*^  For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay ; 
**  But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
"  Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize  ;— 
"  The  maid  I  love— the  man  I  bate — 
**  And  I  will  bunt  the  steps  of  iiite, 
*5  (To  save  or  slay— as  these  require) 
**  Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire ; 
<'  Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
9  Who  would  but  do  — w^at  he  haih  done. 
''  Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave — 
'*  The  weak  must  bear-tlie  wretch  must  crave-«^ 
"  Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave :  ' 
**  I  hafe  not  quaU^d  to  danger's  brow— 
*'  When  high  and  happy— needl  Qouf  ? 

«        *        %    '    %        *        •     . 

*'  I  lov'd  her,  friar !  nay,  adored— 

"  Bat  these  are  words  that  all  can  use— 
'*  I  prov'd  it  more  in  deed  than  word — 
"  There's  blood  upon  that  dieted  sword-* 

<'  A  stain  it*s  ^\,tf^  can  ncycr  kMs 
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*f  Twas  shed  for  her,  \^ho  died  for  me, 
*'  It  wanoed  the  heart  of  one  abhorred : 

"  Nay,  start  not— no— nor  bend  thy  knee, 
"  Nor  diidst  4ny  sins  suich  act  record, 

"  Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 

"  For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed! 

*'  The  very  name  of  Nazarene 

"  Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynira  spleen, 

"  Ungrateful  fool  \  since  but  for  brands, 

"  Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands; 

"  And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

''  The  surest  pass  to  1  urkish  heav'n ; 

*^  For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 

"  Impatient  at  the  prophet's  gate. 
\        *'  I  lovM  her— love  will  find  its  way 

*'  Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 
.    '*  And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 

'**  If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 

*'  No  matter  how— or  where — or  why, 

*'  I  did  not  vainly  seek — nor  sigh  : 

"  Yet  sometimes  with  remprse  in  vain 

"  I  wish  she  had  not  lov*d  again. 

*^  She  died— 1  dare  not  tell  thee  how, 

"  But  look— *tis  written  on  my  brow ! 

"  There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

^  In  characters  unworn  by  time : 

*'  Still,  eref  thou  dost  condemn  me— pause — 

*'  Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause ; 

"  Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

**  Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one^ 

"  Faithless  to  him-^he  gave  the  blow, 

*'  But  true  to  me— I  laid  him  low ; 

*'  Howe'cr  deser\*d  her  doom  might  be, 

'*  Her  treacliery  was  truth  to  mej 

*'  To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

"  Which  tyiiiuny  can  ne*er  enthrall ; 
^  *^  And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save, 

•'  Yet  all  I  then  could  give — ^I  gave — 

"  'Twas  some  relief— our  foe  a  grave. 

"  His  death  sits  lightly  f  but  her  fete 

<'  Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 
''  His  doom  was  seal*d — he  knew  it  well, 

"  Wani'd  by  the  voice  of  item  Taheer, 

"  Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 

*«  The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near— 
"  As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell; 

**  He  died  too  in  the  battle  bnnl— 

**  A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil"—  " 
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"  One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

*'  One  prayer  to  Alia— all  he  made  :  ' 

"  He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray—* 
*'  I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 
"  Atid  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away ;. 
*'  Though  pierced  like  Pa rd  by  hunter's  steel, 
"  He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 
^'  I  searched,  but  vainly  search*d  to  6nd, 
''  The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 
''  Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
''  Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
*'  Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
"  Despair  upon  his  dying  face! 
"  The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
"  When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
"  To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave — 
"  And  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save! 
*        *         *        «        «        * 

''  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

"-Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name  j 
'*  But  miRe  was  like  the  lava  flood 

**  That  boils  in  iEtna*s  breast  of  flame, 
"  I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
"  Of  ladyc-lovc,  and  beauty's  chain; 
"  If  changing-cheek,  and  scorching  vein— 
**  Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain— 
"  If  bursting  heart,  and  mad'ning  brain —  . 
'•  And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steels 
*'  And  all  that  I  have  felt— and  feel— 
**  Betoken  love^that  love  was  mine, 
**  And  shewn  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
"  Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
**  I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
"  I  die— but  first  I  have  posscst, 
"  And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest ; 
"  Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 
-'♦  No — reft  of  all — yet  undismay*d 
"  But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
*'  Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain,  . 
**  So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
•'  I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
"  For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died; 
f'  She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave, 
"  Ah  I  bad  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
**  This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
*'  Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
*'  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light  — 
*'  That  seen— became  a  part  of  »igbt| 

<'  And 
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"  And  rose— where'er  I  turned  nrine  eye— 
''  The  Moruing*8tar  of  Meoaory ! 

^*  YeSt  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaveo— 

"  A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
"  With  angels  $bar'd— by  Alia  given,  ^ 

*'  To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
*^  Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above,  i 

''  But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  lov^— 
**  A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  eaoght, 
**  To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought — 
'  ''  A  ray  of  him  who  fbrm'd  the  wholc^ 

"  A  glory  circling  round  the  soul! 
"  I  grant  my  love  imperfect — all  ^ 
«'  That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall — 
"  Then  deem  it  evil — what  thou  wilt— 
*'  But  saf,  oh  say,  ^ers  was  not  guilt ! 
'^  She  was  my  life's  unerring  light— 
*'  That  quench'd — what  beam  shall  break  my  night! 
**  Oh !  would  it  shoae  to  lead  me  still, 
''  Although  tq  death  or  deadliest  ill.! — 
"  Why  marvel  ye  ?  if  they  who  lose    ' 
''  This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 
"  No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  c(q>e— 
<'  In  phrenzy  then  their  fate  accuse«f> 

**  In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
''  That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe, 

''  Alas  1  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

''  Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow^— 

"  Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss^ 

'*  Cares  little  into  what  abyss.— 
"  Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 
"  To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear—  . 

"  I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

'*  And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear !  . 

"  'Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 

"  Wiih  havock  have  I  mark'd  my  way— 

*'  But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  doive-^ 

"  To  die-^and  know  no  second  love. 

'*  This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 

"  Taught  by  the  thipg  he  dares  to  ^orni**-. 

"  The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
/'  The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 

*'  One  mate,  and' one  alone,  will  take. 

*'  And  let  the  fool  st'dl  prone  to  range» 

^  And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change— , 

"  Partake  his  j^t  with  boasting  boys, 

'•  I  envy  not  his  varied  joys— 
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*^  But  deem  fadi  Mtih,  beartlcss  man^ 

'*  Lesg  than  yon  solitary  swan — 

<r  Far — far  beneath  )he  shallow  maid 

''  He  left  Wiieving^aad  betray'd. 

''  Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine— 

"  Leila— each  thpught  was  only  thine  !-^ 

"  My  good,  ipy  guUt>  my  weal,  my  woc> 

"  My  hope  pn  high— my  all  below. 

''  Earth  holds  no  other  like  tQ  tbee^ 

"  Or  if  tt  doih^  in  vain  for  oie-^ 

''  For  worlds  J  dare  90t  view  the  dame  * 

'^  Resembling  thee>  yet  iK»t  the  same. 

"  The  Very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth  . 

"  This  bed  of  dec^th-— attest  my  triffth^*-' 

'"  Tis  all  fcoo  late— thou  wert— thou  art 

"  The  cherish*d  madneeac^my  heart! 

''  And  she  was  lost-^aad  yet  I  breathed^ 

«'  But  not  the  breath  of  human  Ufe-^ 
"  A  serpent  round  my  heart  vcas  wreathed^ 

''  And  stuQg- my  every  thought  to  strife.— 
''  Alike  all  timp^ abhorred  all  place, 
"  Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
*'  Where  every  hue  that  ehamaed  before 
**  The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore  :«- 
"  The  rest — thou  do'st  already  knbwj 
«<  And  all  asy  sinsaod  hak  my.woe — 
*'  But  talk  na.mere  of  penitence, 
''  Thou  see*6t  I  soon  sbaU  part  from  hence— 
*'  And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  trne—  «. 
**  The  deed  that's  deoe  canst  thou  Hodo? 
<<  Think  me  ngt  thankksa-^-but  this  grief 
**  Looks  not  to  prieslheod  lor  relief. 
*'  My  souFs  estate  in  secret  guess-— 
^'  But  would'stthen^iy  more— say  l^ss-^ 
"  A^hcn  thou  cas^st  bid  my  Leila  live, 
"  Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive  3 
**  Then  plead  my  eee^e  in  that  high  plaoe 
"  Where  purchzwid  masses  prolier  grace — 
*<  Go— when  the  hi>ncer' s  hand  hath  wmn^ 
''  From  forest-cave  her  shriekiBg  young, 
«'  And  calm  the  leody  lioness— > 
''  But  soothe  not-<HBoek  not  ray  distress!  . 

<'  In  earlier  4tyi*  fttid  calmer  hours> 

''  When  heart  wit^  heart  d^ights  to  blend, 
«  Where  bloom  my  naitive  valley's  bowersp- 

''  I  had— Ml  have  I  new?— a  friend  !— 

Te 
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"  To  Mm  thif  pledge  I  charge  tbee  fend-* 

*'  Memorial  of  a  yoathfbl  row } 

**  I  ^ould  remind  him  of  my  end^«^   . 

«'  Though  soals  absbrhed  like  mine  alloir 
"  Brief  thought  to  distant  friendsbip'f  dnm, 
"  Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  qame. 
'  *'  Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom» 

"  And  I  have  smil'd— (I  then  could  smile-—) 
''  When  Prudence  would  his  vmot  assume, 

*•  And  warn— I  reck'd  not  what— the  while— 
"  But  now  remembrance  whispers  o*er 
'*  Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
*'  Say— that  his  bodings  came  to  pas8> 

«'  And  he  will  stirt  to  hear  their  truths 

"  And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth, 
*'  Tell  him — ^unheeding  as  I  was— 

"  Through  many  a  busy  bitter  sceno 

''  Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  becn-^ 
*'  In  pain»  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
''  To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died; 
*'  But  heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
**  If  Guilt  should  for  the  gutllless  pray, 
**  I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame— 
**  Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name; 
*^  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  > 
**  1  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
''  Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 
''  And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
*'  Mzj  better  grace  a  brother's  bier } 
**  But  bear  this  ring— his  own  of  old— 
''  And  tell  him— what  thou  dost  behold  > 
"  The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruined  mind,  4 

•'  The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind— 
''  A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 

Sear*d  byihe  autumn  blast  of  grief ! 
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*^  Tell  roe  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
**  No,  father^  no,  'twas  not  a  dream; 
'^  Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must«lcep, 
''  I  only  watch*d>  and  wish'd  to  weep; 
''  But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
*'  Throbb'd  to  the  veiy  brain  as  now, 
*'  I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
"  As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear; 
"  I  wish'd  it  then— I  wish  it  still, 
♦*  Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
<«  Waste  not  thine  orison— despair 
''  Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer; 

^'IwonM 
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**  I  wonld  not,  if  I  might,  hd  bkit, 

"  I  want  DO  para<^6e— but  rest. 

^'  Twat  then,  I  tdl  thee,  faUier  I  then 

*'  1  saw  her— yes— ihe  liv'd  again  j 

**  And  shining  in  her  white  sjmar, 

'\  As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud — the  star 

**  Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her 

"  Who  !ook*d  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 

**  Dimly  I  view  iu  trembling  spark^r- 

**  To-morrow*8  night  shall  be  more  dark— 

"  And  I — before  its  rays  appear, 

''  That  lifeless  thing  the  living  ftar. 

**  I  wander,  father!  for  my  soul 

"  Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal  i 

**  I  saw  her,  fnar !  und  I  rose,    . 

*'  Forgetful  of  our  former  woes; 

**  And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 

"  And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart; 

"  I  clasp—- what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 

"  No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 

''  No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 

''  Tet,  Leila!  yet  the  form  is  thine; 

••  And  art  thou,  dearest,  chang'd  so  much, 

"  As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 

**  Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 

**  I  care  not— so  my  arms  enfold 

'*  The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 

"  Alas !  around  a  shadow  prest, 

*'  They  shrink  upon  my'  lonely  breast ; 

**  Yet  still— 'tis  there — in  silence,  stands, 

**  And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  I 

"  with  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— 

''  I  knew  *twas  false— she  could  not  die ! 

**  But  he  is  dead — within  the  dell 

'*  I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 

*'  He  comes  not— for  he  cannot  break 

"  From  earth — why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

*'  They  told  me,  wild  waves  roU'd  above 

•'  The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 

'*  They  told  me— 'twas  a  hideous  tale  I 

**  rd  tell  it — but  my  tongue  would  feil— 

**  If  true — and  from  thine  ocean  cave 

''  Thou  Gom'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave; 

*'  Oh  I  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

^  This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 

''  Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart-r- 

But  shape  or  shade  I — ^whate'er  thou  art. 

In  mercy,  ne*er  again  depart-- 
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"  Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  aonl, 
**  Tham  win^s  can  waft— or  watefi  U— 

''  Sach  11  mjr  name,  and  such  xrif  tale^ 

''  Confessor— to  thy  accret  car, 
*^  I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bcwai], 
'  "  And  thank  thee  for  the  generoas  tear 
^'  This  glazing  eye  conld  never  shedj 
«'  Hicii  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead 
"  And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head> 
**  Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread--^ 
*'  By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
"  Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread.** 
'  He  pas8*d— nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 
Save  what  the  &thef  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  bim  on  his  dying  day} 
This  broken  tale  was  atl  we  knew 
Of  her  he  lov*d,  or  him  he  slew. 
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(Fxom  Mr.  MoxrodiiasT's  World  before  the  Plood.*) 

WITH  him  his  noblest  sons  might  not  compare. 
In  godtika  feature  and  majestic  aur; 
Not  oat  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame. 
Perfect  from  his  Creator^s  hapd  he  came  j 
And  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mind 
The  S ire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind : 
A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 
A  dialect  of  heaven  no  art  could  reach ; 
For  oft  of  old  to  him,  the  evening  breeze 
Had  borne  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees; 
Angels  were  wont  their  songs  with  his  to  blcnd^ 
And  talk  with  him  as  their  mmiliar  friend. 
But  deep  remone  for  that  mysterious  crime. 
Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapsing  time 
Diffused  the  curse  of  death  beyond  controul. 
Had  wrought  such  self-abasement  in  his  soul. 
That  he,  whose  nonours  were  approach'd  by  none, 
Was  yet  the^ meekest  nian  beneath  the  snnr 
From  sin,  aa  from  the  serpent  that  l)etray'4 
Eve'a  eariy  inooceace,  be  sank  arfraid; 
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Vice  he  r^Hikisd  with  eo  anstete  a  frown^ 
.  He  leem'd  to  Mug  ad  instant  judgment  down^ 

Yet  while  he  chid,  compuoctiQus  tears  would  starts 

And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  heart  j 

Tho  guilt  of  aH  bis  race  became  hiis  own^ 

He  suifefftd  as  if  he  hdd  sicinM  alone. 

Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endeared. 

Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  f^r'd. 

He  walked  so  hunably  in  the  sight . of  all^ 

The  vilest  ne'er  refiroach'd  him  with  his  felL 

Children. were  his  delight  j— they  ran  to  meet  ' 

His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  his  honour'd  feet; 

While  'midst  their  fearless  sports  snpreoiely  blest^ 

He  grew  in  heart  a  child  amoni<  the  rest : 

Yet  as  a  parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky 

Touched  him  so  quickly  as  an  in^t's  ejre; 
^  Joy  from  its  smile  of  happhiess  he  cangfht, 

Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  tfatough  his  thought^ 

His  smitten  conscience  feh  as  ^erce  a  pasD^ 

As  if  he  fdl  from  innocence  again. 

'<  One  morn  f  track'd  4ilnr  on  kn$  toneljr  way. 
Pale  as  the  gleam  -^f  fil6w^aws(kefi}Rg  day  | 
With  feebly  >tep  be  cKmb'tl  yon  craggy  height. 
Thence  fix'd  on-  dUtant  Paradise  his  sight  j 
He  gazed  awhile  in  silent  thought  profoond. 
Then  falling  prostrate  on  the  dewy  ground. 
He  pour'd  Mi  spirk  in  a  ilood  of  prayer, 
Bewail'd  bis  ancient  crifBe  with  -self^despain 
And  daim'd  the  pledge  of  reconciling  grace. 
The  promised  Seed,  the  Saviour  df  his  race. 
Wrestliag  with  Ood,  a»  Nature's  i^gour  falN, 
His  faith  grifew  stronger  and  his  plea  prevailed  ^ 
The  prayer  from  i^ony  to  reptore  rose. 
And  sweet  as  Angel  accents  fell  the  clciie. 
I  stood  to  greet  him;  when  h'e  raised  his  head, 
Divtne  expression  o*er  his  vide^e  apreed. 
His  presence  was  so  saintly  to  behold. 
He  seenVd  in  stnfess  Paradise  grown  old. 

^*— *  This  day,'  said  be,  » in  Tioie's  star  lighted  tound, 
Renews  the  anguish  of  that  tnortal  wound 
On  me  inflicted>  when  the  Serpent's  tongue 
My  Spouse  with  his  beguiling  falsehood  stun^. 
Though  years  of  grace  through  centuries  have  pa|8'd 
Since  my  transgression,  this  may  be  my  last  y 
Infirmities  without,  and  fears  within, 
Foratell  the  conaumnoating  stroke  of  sin; 
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The  hoar,  thephoe,  the  form  to  me  anlmowo> 
'  But  God,  who  Imt  me  life,  will  claim  his  own; 

Tlien,  lest  I  ttok  as  suddeoJy^in  death> 
As  qaicken*d  into  being  by  his  breath,  • 
Ooce  more  i  dimbtd  these  rocks  with  weary  pace. 
And  but  ooce  more,  to  view  my  native  place. 
To  bid  yon  garden  of  delight  farewell. 
The  eartUy  Paradise  from  which  I  fdL 
This  mantle,  £noch !  which  I  yearly  wear 
To  mark  the  day  of  penitence  and  prayer, — 
These  skins,  the  covering,  of  my  first  oflSsoce 
'  When  conscious  of  departed  innocence,  ' 
Naked  and  trembling  from  my  Judge  I  fled, 
A  hand  of  mercy  o*er  my  vildoess  spread;-^ 
Enoch !  this  mantle  thus  vouchsafed  to  me» 
.  At  my  dismission  I  bequeath  to  thee  ^ 
Wear  it  in  sad  memorial  on  this  day. 
And  yearly  at  mine  earlier  altar  slay 
A  lamb  immaculate,,  whose  blood  be  spilt 
In  sign  of  ^rath  repioved  and  cancelled  gnilt  $ 
So  be  the  sins  of  all  my  race  coofest. 
So  on  thdr  heads  may  peace  and  pardon  rest' 
—Thus  spake  our  Sire,  and -down  the  steqp  descent 
With  strengthened. hearty  and  fearless  footstep  went  x 

0  Javan  1  when  we  parted  at  his  door, , 

1  loved  him  as  I  never  loved  before. 

'*  Ere  noon  returning  to  his  bower,  I  found 
Our  father  labouring  in  his  harvest*ground, 
(For  yet  he  tiU*d  a  little  plot  of  s<ul. 
Patient  and  pleased  with  voluntary  toil }) 
But  O  how  chai^ged  from  him,  whose  momiog  ef% 
Outshone  the  star,  that  told  the  sun  was  nigh ! 
lioose  in  his  feeble  grasp  the  sickle  shook; 
I  mark'd  the  ghastly  dolour  of  his  look. 
And  ran  to  hdp  him;  but  his  latest  strength 
Paird; — ^prone  upon  his  sheaves  he  fell  at  length: 
J  strove  to  raise  him;  sight  and  sense  were  fli^ 
Nerveless  his  limhg,  and  backward  sway*d  his  head. 
Seth  pass*d,  I  call'd  him,  and  we  bore  our  Sire 
To  neighbouring  shades  from  nooo*s  afflictive  fires. 
Ere  kmg  he  'woke  to  feelmg,  with  a  sigh. 
And  haOr unclosed  his  hesitating  eye; 
Strang;dy  and  timidly  he  peered  around. 
Like  men  in  dreams  whom  sudden  ligb^  confeonds 
— <  Is  this  a  new  Creation  ?— Have  I  pass*d 
The  bitterness  of.  death  ?' — He  look*d  aghast. 
Then  sorrowfol  i^*'  No  -, — ^men  and  trees  appear; 
*Tis  not  a  new  Creation,<^pain  is  here : 
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From  Sin  s  dominion  is  there  no  release  >' 

Lord!  let  thy  Servant  nmu  depart  in  peace.' 

•—Hurried  reniembranoe  crowding  o*er  hit  soal. 

He  knew  us;  tears  of  consternation  stole 

Down  his  pale  cheeks :— '  Setb !— Enoch !— Where  is  Ere ! 

How  could  the  spouse  her  dying  consort  leave  ?* 

"  Eve  1ook*d  that  moment  from  their  oottage*door 
-In  quest  of  Adam,  where  he  toiPd  before; 
He  was  not  there ;  she  calFd  him  by  his  name; 
Sweet  to  his  ear  the  well-known  accents  came ; 
— '  Here  am  1,*  answered  he  in  tone  so  wea'c. 
That  we  who  held  him  scarcely  heard  him  spei^k ; 
But,  resolutely  bent  to  rise,  in  vain 
He  struggled  till  he  swooned  away  with  pain. 
Eve  calfd  agsfn,  and  turning  towVds  the  shade. 
Helpless  as  infancy,  beheld  him  laid ; 
She  sprang,  as  smitten  with  a  mortal  wound. 
Forward,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  ground 
At  Adam*s  feet;  halt-rising  in  despl^ir. 
Him  fh>m  our  arms  she  wildly  strove  to  tear; 
RepcU'd  by  gentle  violence  she  pressed 
His  powerless  hand  to  her  convulsive  breast, 
And  kneeling,  bending  o*er  him,  full  of  fears. 
Warm  on  his  bosom  sbowerM  her  silent  tears. 
Light  to  his  eyes,  at  that  refreshment  came. 
They  open  d  on  heir  in  a  transient  flame : 
— '  And  art  thou  here,  my  Life !  my  Love  !*  he  cried^ 
<  Faithful  in  desth  to  this  congenial  side  ? 
Thut  let  me  bind  thee  to  my  breaking  hearty 
One  dear*  one  bitter  moment,  ere  we  part.' 
— '  Leave  me  not,  Adam !  leave  me  not  below; 
With  th^  1  tarry,  or  with  ihee  1  go.' 
She  sfVid,  and  yieU)in|[  to  his  faint  embrace^ 
Clung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  ftce. 
Alarming  recollection  5<^*on  return'd, 
His  tever*d  frame  with  growing  anguish  burs'i; 
Ah !  then,  as  Nature  s  tepderest  impulse  wrought. 
With  fond  9olicitnde  of  love  she  sought 
To  sooth  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed. 
And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  his  head ; 
She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair; 
She  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air ; 
Moisten'd  hi^  lip^'  with  kisses ;  with  her  breat*i  ' 
Vainly  essay  *d  to  •quell  the  fire  of  Death, 
That  ran  and  revelled  through  his  swollen  Tei&s 
With,  .quicker  poises,  and  severer  paio»«  -,, 
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**  The  sun,  in  sommer  tnajesty  on  bighj  ^ 

Darted  his  fierce  effulgence  down  the  sky, 
Yet  diimn*d  and  blunted  were  the  dazzling  rays^ 
His  orb  expanded  through  a  dreary  haze, 
AdA,  circled  with  a  red  portentous  zone. 
He  looked  in  sickly  horror  from  his  throne ; 
The  vital  air  was  still;  the  torrid  heat 
Oppress*d  our  hearts j  that  laboured  hard  to  beat. 
AVfaen  higher  noon  had  shrunk  the  lessening  shade> 
Thence  to  his  home  our  father  we  convey'd. 
And  stretched  him,  pillow*d  with  his  latest  sheaves. 
On  a  frcflh  couch  of  green  and  fragrant  leaves; 
Heve,  though  his  sofferings  through  the  glen  were  known. 
We  chese  to  watch  his  dying  bed  alone, 
Eve,  Seth  and  I.         In  vain  he  sigh'd  for  rest,^ 
And  oft  his  m^ek  complainings  thus  expressed : 
'  Blow  on  me.  Wind !  I  faint  with  heat !  O  bring 
Deliciou9  water  from  the  deepest  spring ; . 
Your  sunless  shadows  o'er  my  limbs  diiiuse. 
Ye  Cedars !  wash  me  cold  with  midnight  dews, 
"^heer  me,  my  friends  !  with  looks  oflkindness  cheer) 
Whisper  a  word  of  comfort  in  mine  ear  A 
Those  sorrowing  faces  fill  my  soul  with  gloom ; 
This  silence  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Thither  I  hasten;  help  me  on  my  way ; 
O  srng  to  sooth  me,  and  to  strengthen  pray!" 
We  sang  to  sooth  him  ;<^»hopcless  was  the  song; 
,  We  pray*d  to  strengthen  him;<— he  grew  not  strong. 
In  vain  from  every  herb,  and  fruit,  and  flower. 
Of  cordial  sweetness,  or  of  healing  power. 
We  pressed  the  virtue;  no  terrestrial  balm 
Nature's  dissolving  agony  could  calm. 
Thus,  as  the  day  declined,  the  fell  disease 
Eclipsed  the  light  of  life  by  slow  degrees: 
Yet  while  his  pangs  grew  sharper,  more  resign'd. 
More  self-collecied,  grew  the  sufferer's  mind; 
Patient  of  heart,  though  rack'd  at  every  pore. 
The  righteous  penalty  of  sin  be  borej  • 
Not  his  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains, 
£ut  that  \rliich  feels  them  most,  and  yet  sustains. 
— *  Tis  just,  'tis  merciful,  we  heard  him  say; 
'  Yet  wherefore  hath  He  turn  d  his  face  away .' 
I  see  Him  not;  I  hear  him  not;  I  call; 
My  God 4  my  God !  support  me  or' I  fall.* 

"  The  sun  went  down,  amidst  an  angry  glare 
Of  flushing  clouds,  that  criaisou*d  ail  the  air; 
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The  winds  brake  loose;  the  forest  boughs  were  torn. 
And  dark  aloof  the  eddying  foliage  borne} 
Cattle  to  shelter  scudded  in  affright  j 
The  florid  Evening  vanished  into  night : 
Then  burst  the  hurricane  upon  the  vale, 
In  peals  of  thunder,  and  ihick-voUied  hail  ^ 
Prone  rushing  rains  with  torrents  whelm'd  the  land. 
Oar  cot  amidst  a  river  seem'd  to  stand  j 
Around  its  base,  the  foamy-crested  streams 
Flashed  through  the  darkness  to  the  lightning's  gleams. 
With  monstrous  throes  an  earthquake  heaved  the  ground^ 
The  rocks  were  rent,  the  mountains  treocibled  round; 
Nevef-  since  Nature  into  being  came, 
*  Had  such  mysterious  motion  shook  her  frame  5 
We  thought^  ingulpht  in  floods,  or  wrapt  in  fire. 
The  world  itself  would  perish  with  our  Sire. 

*'  Amidst  this  war  of  elements,  within 
More  dreadful  grew  the  sacrifice  of  sin. 
Whose  victim  on  his  bed  of  torture  lay. 
Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away. 
Erewhile,  victorious  faith  sublimer  ro^e 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  collected  woes; 
But  now  his  spirit  waver*d,  went  and  came, 
Like  the  loose  vapour  of  departing  £ame. 
Till  at  the  point,  when  conafort  seem'd  to  die 
Kor  ever  in  his  fix'd.  unclosing  eye. 
Bright  through  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  man^ 
The  saint  brake  forih^  and  Adam  thus  began. 

"— .'  O  ye,  that  shudder  at  this  awful  strife, 
This  wrestling  agony  of  Death  and  Life, 
Think  not  that  He,  on  whom  my  soul  is  cast. 
Will  leave  me  thus  forsaken  to  the  last; 
Nature's  infirmity  alone  you  see; 
My  chains  are  breaking,  1  shall  soon  be  frea; 
Though  firm  in  God  the  Spirit  holds  her  trusty 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  trembles  into  dust. 
Horror  and  anguish  seize  me ; — ^*tis  the  hour 
Of  darkpcss,  and  I  mourn  beneath  its  power ; 
The  Tempter  plies  me  with  his  direst  art, 
I  feel  the  Serpent  coiling  round  my  heart ; 
He  stiirs  the  wound  he  once  inflicted  there. 
Instills  the  deadening  poison  of  despair. 
Belies  the  truth  of  God's  delaying  grace, 
And  bids  me  curse  my  .Maker  to  his  fiice. 
— I  will  not  curse  Him,  though  his  grace  delay  5 
I  will  not  cease  to  trust  Him,  though  he  sky; 
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Foil  on  his  promised  mercy  I  rt\y. 
For  God  bath  spoken^^-God,  who  cannot  lie. 
— ^Thou,  of  my  faith  the  Author  andihe  End! 
Mine  early,  late,  and  everlastixig  Friend ! 
The  joy,  that  once  ihy  pretence  gave,  restore 
Ere  1  am  summon  d  hence,  and  seen  no  more  t 
Down  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  frame. 
Receive  my  Spirit,  Lord  I  from  whom  it  came ; 
Reboke  tlie  Tempter,  shew  thy  power  to  aave» 
O  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grave. 
That  these,  who  witness  my  departing  breathy 
May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  Death.* 

''  He  closed  his  e^-Hds  with  a  tranquil  soule. 
And  seem'd  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile : 
Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneetd. 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  reveaFd 
A  Spirit  that  stood  within  the  unopen*d  door;-— 
The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  band  he  bote ; 
His  eoontonance  was  lightning,  and  hb  vest 
Like  snow  at  sun-rise  on  the  mountain's  crest  s 
Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form. 
His  presence  still*d  the  fury  of  the  storm : 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease; 
His  look  was  love,  his  splutation  "  Peace  T 

*'  O^T  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amfexed^ 
But  terror  grew  to  transport,  while  she  gazed : 
— *  Tis  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish*d  feet  from  Eden's  happy  grove ; 
Adam,  my  Life,  my  Spouse,  awake  i"  she  cried; 
'"Return  to  Paradise ;  behold  thy  Goid^j 
O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace  :* 
She  sunk,  aod  on  his  bosom  hid  her  face. 
Adam  looked  up ;  his  visage  changed  its  huCj^ 
Transformed  into  an  AngeFs  at  the  view: 
*  I  oome  !*  he  cried,  with  i&ith*s  full  triumph  fiied^. 

'  And  tp  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  expired. 
The  light  was  vanished,  and  the  vision  fled : 
We  stood  alone,  the  living  With  the  dead : 
The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the  rootOf, 
Display'd  the  corpse  amidst  the  solemn  gloom : 
fint  d*er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed, 

'  The  gate  of  hebven  had  opeo'd  there,  and  closed*  ^ 
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JAVAN'S  SONp. 
[From  the  same.] 

AT  eve  his  harp  the  food  Enthunast  strting. 
On  Adam's  mount,  and  to  the  Pcrtriarchs  sung ! 
While  youth  and  age,  an  eager  throng,  admire 
The  mingliog  music  of  the  voice  and  lyre. 

'  *'  I  love  thee.  Twilight ;  as  tiiy  shadows  roH, 
The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  tny  soul. 
Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene. 
Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
I  love^^hee.  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart, 
,  When  o*er  the  harp  of  thought,  thy  parsing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  burns, 
And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  by  tums« 
While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings. 
Mounts  with  the  iiame  of  sacrifice,  and  sings. 
Twilight !  I  love  thee ;  let  thy  glooms  increase 
Till  evary  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace  j 
Slow  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  declines. 
Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory'shines. 
Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  Nature's  rest,   * 
A  world  of  wonders  in  the  Poet's  breast : 
Deeper,  O  Twilight !  then  thy  shadows  roll, 
Anawful  vision  opens  on  my  soul. 

"  On  such  an  evening,  so  divinety  calm. 
The  woods  all  melody,  the  breezes  balm, 
Down  in  a  v£(ie,  where  lucid  waters  si  ray  M, 
And  mountain  cedars  stretch'd  their  downward  shade, 
Jubal,  the  Prince  of  Song  (in  youth  unknown,) 
Retired  to  commune,  with  his  harp  alone ; 
For  still  he  nursed  it,  like  a  secret  thought. 
Long  cherisb'd  and  to  late  perfection  wrought, — 
And  still  with  cunning  hand,  and  curious  ear, 
Enrich'd,  ennobled,  ^d  enlarg'd  its  sphere. 
Till  he  had  confpass'd,  in  that  magic  round, 
A  soul  of  harmony,  a  heaven  of  sound. 
Then  sang  the  Minstrel,  in  his  laurel  bower. 
Of  Nature'»  origin,  and  Music's  power. 
*-/  He  spake,  and  it  was  done : — ^Eternal  Night, 
At  God*s  command,  awal^eu'd  into  light '^ 

He 
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He  caird  the  elements.  Earth,  Ocean^  Air, 

He  caird  them  when  they  were  not  and  tbef  wera  : 

He  looked  through  space^  and  kindling  o*er  the  sky^. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars  came  forth  to  meet  his  eye  : 

His  Spirit  moved  upon  the  desert  earth. 

And  sudden  lifn  through  all  things  swarm'd  to  birth  s 

Man  from  the  dust  he  raised  to  rule  the  whole ; 

He  breathed,  and  man  became  a  living  soul; 

Through  £dea*8  groves  the  Lord  of  Nature  (rod^ 

Upright  and  pure,  the  image  of  his  God. 

Thus  were  the  heavens  and  all  their  host  displa7*d. 

In  wisdom,  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid; 

The  glorious  scene  a  holy  sabbath  closed. 

Amidst  his  works  the  Omnipotent  reposed. 

And  while  he  viewed,  and  bless'd  them  from  his  feat> 

All  worlds,  all  beings  worshipt  at  his  feet ; 

The  morning  stars  in  choral  concert  sang. 

The  rolling  deep  with  hallelujahs  rang» 

Adoring  Angels  from  their  orbs  rejoice. 

The  voice  of  music  was  Creation's  voice.  ,    • 

*'  *  Alone  aloQg  the  Lyre  of  Nature  sigh'd 
The  master-chor*d,  to  which  no  chord  replied  j 
For  Man,  while  bliss  and  beauty  reigned  around. 
For  man  alone,  no  fellowship  was  found. 
No  fond  companion,  in  whose  dearer  breast. 
His  heart,  repining  in  his  own,  might  rest: 
For,  born  to  love,  the  heart  delights,  to  roam, 
A  kindred  bosom  is  its  happiest  home. 
Qn  earth's  green  lap,  the  Father  of  mankind. 
In  mild  dejection,  thoughtfully  reclined; 
Soft  o'er  his  eyes  a  sealing  slumber  crept. 
And  Fancy  soothed  him  while  Reflection  slept. 
Then  Go4>*— who  thus  would  make  his  counsel  kno\^D, 
pounsel  that  will'd  not  Man  to  dwell  alone. 
Created  Woman  with  a  smile  of  grace. 
And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  face. 
The  Patriarch's  eyelids  opened  on  his  bride, 
—The  morn  of  beauty  risen  from  his  side !  ^ 
He  gazed  with  new-born  rapture  on  her  charms. 
And  Love's  first  whispers  won  her  to  his  arms. 
Then,  tuned  through  all  the  chords  supremely  sweet. 
Exulting  Nature  found  her  lyre  complete^ 
And  from  the  key  of  each  harmonious  sphere. 
Struck  music  worthy  of  her  Maker's  ear.* 

*'  Here  Jubal  paused  5  for  grim  before  bina  lay, 
Couch*d  like  a  LioUj  watching  for  his  prey^ 

Witji 
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With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 

Fix'd,  like  the  gazing  Serpent's,  on  the  lyre. 

An  awful  form,  that  through  the  glocm  appear'd       ■ . 

Half  brute,  half  human ;  whose  terrific  beard^ 

And  hoary  flakes  of  long  di«heveird  hair. 

Like  eagles  plumage,  ruffled  by  the  air, 

Veil'd  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace. 

Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  ^ce, 

Deep-plough'd  by  Time,  and  ghastly  paiei  with  woei^ 

That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose  > 

Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  bome^ 

With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam^ 

Wild  as  the  waves,,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 

No  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  binds 

Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  sh^d 

Mildew  and  blast  on  his  unsheltered  head  ; 

His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon. 

His  heart  was  wither*d  by  the  cold  night-moon*   •   ; 

"  Twas  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations : — Jubal  knew 
Ilis  kindred  looks,  an4  tremblingly  withdrew  ^    ^ 
He,  darting  like  the  blaze  of  sudden  fiie, 
Leap*d  o*er  the  space  between,  and  grasp*d  the  lyre ; 
Sooner  with  life  the  struggling  Bard  would  partj 
And  ere  the  fiend  could  tear  it  from  his  heart. 
He  hurl'd  his  band,  with  one  tremendous  stroke/ 
0*er  all  the  strings  :  whence  in  a  whirlwind  broke 
Such  tones  of  terror,  dissonance,  despair^ 
As  till  that  hour  had  never  jarr*d  in  air.  • 
Astonished  into  marble  at  the  shock. 
Backward  stood  Cain,  unconscious  as  a  rock. 
Cold,  breathless,'  motionless  through  all  his  frame ; 
But  soon  his  visage  quicken*d  into  flame. 
When  JubaPs  hand  the  crashing  jargpn  changid 
To  melting  harmony,  and  nimbly  ranged 
From  chord  to  chord,  ascending  sweet  and  cleafj 
Then  rolling  down  in  thunder  on  the  ear  $ 
With  power  the  pulse  of  anguish  to  restrain^ 
And  charm  the  evil  spirit  firoip  the  brain, 

'*  Slowly  recovering  from  that  trance  profound^ 
Bewilder'd,  tpucl^'d,  transported  with  the  sound, 
Cain  view'd  himself,  the  bard,  theenrth*  the  sky. 
While  wonder  flash'd  and  faded  in  his  eyej 
And  reason,  by  alternate  frenzy  crost. 
Now  seemed  restored,  and  now  for  ever  lost. 
So  shines  the  moon,  by  glimpses,  through  her  shrouds. 
When  windy  Darkness  rid^^  upon  theclouds^ 

.  Till 
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Till  Aroagh  the  bftie,  serene,  and  silent  ntghf. 
She  feigns  in  fiill  tranqnilltty  of  light. 
Jubalf  with  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chace 
Of  strange  emotions  hurrying  o'er  his  htfse. 
And  waked  his  noblest  numbers,  tocontroul 
'The  tide  and  Tempest  of  the  Matiiac's  soul ; 
ThroQgh  many  a  maze  of  melody  they  flew, 
Tbey  rose  like  incense,  they  distillM  like  dew, 
PoorM  through  the  sufierer's  breast  delicious  balm. 
And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grew  calm. 
Till  Cain  forsook  the  solitary  wild. 
Led  by  the  Minstrel  like  a  weaned  child. 
O  I  had  you  seen  him  to  his  home  restored. 
How  youns;  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  their  Lord  ; 
How  friends  and  kindred  on  his  neck  did  fail, 
iyeeping  alond,  while  Cain  ootwept  them  all : 
Bat  hush !— thenceforward  when  reccHlii^  care 
Lower*d  6n  hisbrow^  and  aadden'd  todespoifj 
The  Lyre  of  Jnbal^  with  divine&t  art, 
Bepeird  the  Demos,  and  reriv'd  his  heart. 
Thus  Song,  the  breath  of  heiiven,  bad  power  to  bind. 
In  chaitA  of  harmony  the  mightiest  mind } 
Thus  Music*s  empire  in  the  soul  began. 
The  first-boro  Poet  mrd  the  ^t-born  Man.** 


THB  BRIDE  O^  ABYDOS. 
[From  Lord  Btbov*s  Poem  of  this  name.] 

npi^E  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  ware, 

I       As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
Love—  who  sent— -forgot  to  save 
«^  •      Air  *  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

Th«^  loi^  \  hope  of  Scstos'  daughter. 
Oh  I  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turr<^-iorch  was  biasing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  fbani. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wam*d  him  home; 
And  clouds  aloft,  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds  forbade  to  go. 
He  could  not  secj^  he  would  not  hear. 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  bnt  saw  that  light  of  lovOji 
The  only  star  it  haiPd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero*s  song, 
•'  Ye  waves  divide  not  lovers  long  !"* 
The  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  piove  aa  trur. 

The 
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Tbe  winds  are  high— and  Hellers  tide 

Rolls  darkly  beaviog  to  the  main  ; .  ^       ^ 

Aod  Nigbfs  desceodiDg  shadows  hide 
That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain  $ 

The  desart  of  old  Priam^s  pride^— 

Tlie  tombs — sole  relics  of  bis  reign—  • 

Allj  sare  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 

The  blind  old  man  of  Scio*s  rocky  isle  1 

Oh  !  yet— for  there  my  steps  have  been. 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 
These  limbs  that  bnoyant  waVe  hath  borne-— 
Minstrel  1  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn-^ 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore- 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

C^ontains  no  fabled  hero's  asbes-*- 
And  that  around  the  ondoubied  scene 

Thine  own  ''  broad  Hellespont**  still  dashes-* 
Be  long  my  lot— and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream. 

Nor  yet  bath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 

That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme- 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 
But  eonscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 

Their  fiocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 
.Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow  j—  « 

That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  groupd 

Which  Ammon*s  son  ran  proudly  rounds 

By  nationaraisd,  by  mpnarchs  crown*d. 
Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow 

Within— thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow ! 
*  Without— <sin  only  strangers  breathe 

The  name  of  him  that  was  ben^th.  *  0 

Dust  long  ouilasts  the  storied  ston^— 

But  ThoU'— thy  mrj  dust  is  gone ! 


ZULEIKA'S  TOMB. 
[From  the  same.] 

WITHIN  the  placeof  thousand  tomb« 
That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamj^  with  tak  eternal  grief; 

Liks 
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Like  early  unreqnited  Love ! 
One  spot  exists — whiph  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  dradly  grove— 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  ther^ 

It's  lonely  lustre,  rncek  and  pale. 
It  looks  2s  plani^'d  DvDespair*- 

So  vrbiie-'i^o  faint— ^the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  die  leaveb  ou  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  h^oirns  and  blight  assail^ 
And  hands  more  rude  than  vtrintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem—  in  vain— 
Te- morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears^ 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears. 
For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem' 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 

.Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  horn 

And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower. 

Nor  droops — though  spring  refuse  her  shower 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam.-— 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen — but  not  remoto— ^ 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  I 
It  were  the  Bulbul — but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  ^  strain  j 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  I 
And  yet  so  ^weet  the  tears  they  shed, 

Tis  sorrow  so  unmixed  with  dread, 
^  .       They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  'break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  wh(^n  the  day-blush  burets  ftom  bigb— 

Expires  that  magic  melody. 
Auil  s<»roe  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name.  ^ 

'Tis  from  her  cypress'- summit  heard^   »    , 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word— ;• 
"Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  Icada  ]?irtb« 
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MODERATE  WISHES. 
(^From  Mr.  Blanp*s  Collections  of  thb  Greek  Anthology,  &c.] 

LET  Alexander's  disconten  ted  soul 
Pine  for  another  world's  increased  controfi 
lU-weaved  ambitioh  has  no  charnos  for  mc,        * 
JJor,  sordid  avarice,  am  I  slave  to  thee. 

I  only  ask  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year» 
And  Curwen's  country  seat  on  Windcrnaere, 
A  mistress,  ,kind,  and  sensible,  and  fair» 
And  many  a  friend,  and  not  a  single  care. 

I  am  no  glutton — no— I  never  wish 
A  sturgeon  floating  in  a  golden  dish  3 
At  the  Piazza  satisfied  to  pay 
Two  guineas  for  ray  dinner  every  day. 
What  though  famed  Erskine  at  the  bar  we  view 
At  learu*d  as  Crassus,  and  as  wealthy  too^  v 

I  only  ask  the  eloquence  of  Fox, 
To  paint  like  Reynolds,  and  like  Belcher  box. 
To  act  as  Garrick  did, — or  any  how 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  the  buskin  now; 
To  range  like  Garnerin  tliroagh  fields  of  air. 
To  win,  like  Villiers,  England's  richest  fair. 
To  vault,  like  Astley,"  o  er  a  horse's  back. 
To  fight  like  Nelson,  and  to  run  like  Mack, 
Like  Pinto  fiddle,  and  with  Newton*^  eye 
Pierce  through  the  stars,  ^nd  count  the  galaxy ; 
With  Jonas  conjure,  light  as  Vestris  bound. 
Grin  broad  ^sColman,  though  as  Locke  profound. 

Let  heirs  unblushing  pray  for  boundless  lands. 
And  streams  that  ripple  clear  o'er  golden  sands. 
I  only  ask,  that  all  my  heart's  desire 
Come  with  a  wish,  and  leave  me  ere  it  tire,'. 
All  arts,  all  excellence,  myself  to  hold, 
Learn'd  without  labour,  without  danger  bold^ 
I  only  ask,  these  blessings  to  enjoy. 
And  every  various  talent  well  employ  j 
Thy  life,  Methusalem,  or,  if  not  thine. 
An  immortality  of  love  and  wine. 
Fate  heard  the  wish, — and  smiling  gave  me  clear, 
Resides  a  wooden  leg,  twelve  pounds  a  year. 
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INT£MP£RAN€S. 
[From  cbe  saiae^l 

THREE  cups  of  wiiie.»  prudent  nun  may  take ; 
The  fint  of  thcae,  for  coQ$titutkm*a  aake  } 
The  second,  to  the  gifl  be  lovea  the  best^ 
The  third  and  last,  to  luU  hm  to  his  rest } 
Then  home  to  bed ! — but  if  a  fourth  he  pours. 
That  is  the  cup  of  kAly,  and  not  ours» 
Lood  noisy  talking  on  the  fifth  atteoda; 
The  sixth  breeds  teuds  and  falling  out  of  friends  ; 
Sefco  b^et  blows*  and  faces staind  with  gorej 
£ight-*-and  the  watch-patrole  breaks  ope  the  door  > 
Mad  with  the  ninth,  .another  cup  goes  round; 
And  the  swiU'd  sot  drops  senselcha  to  the  ground. 


INSCKIFTION  FOR  A  MONUMENT  INTENDED  TO  BE 
ERECTED  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  HAFOD. 

[From  the  same.] 

TTTHEN  at  the  hotyaltar*s  foot  is  giren 
VV    The  blushing  maiden  to  the  enamoured  youth 
Whose  kmg  tried  honour,  constancy,  and  truth, . 
Yield  the  fair  promise  of  an  earthly  heaven. 
Though  to  far  distant  friends  and  country  led^ 
Fond  parents  triumph  'mid  the  tears  they  shed* 

Shall  we  then  grieve,  that  a  celestial  spotise 
Hath  borne  this  virgin  treasure  from  our  ^ht^ 
To  share  the  glories  of  the  eternal  light. 
The  end  of  all  our  prayers  and  all  our  vows  ? 
Wc  should  rejoice — but  cannot  as  weought-f— 
Great  God !  Forgive  the  involuntary  fault.    M. 


LOVE  SONG. 

[From  the  same.] 

T  WOULD  not  change  for  cups  of  gold 
This  little  cup  that  yon  behold  : 
Tis  from  the  beech  that  gave  a  shade 
At  noon-day  to  my  viUage  maid. 
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I  would  notcfaange  for  Persfafi  loom 
The  hamble  nuftting  of  my  tom{ 
*Ti8  of  thoco  veiy  rashes  twined 
Oft  presaed  bjr  clnnDlog  BosaUnde* 

I  would  net  change  my  )ow]/wicket 
That  opens  on  h^r  ^oorite  thicfcet» 
For  portal  prood,  or  towers  that  frown. 
The  monuments  of  0I4  renown,    , 

I  would  not  chaBge  this  foolllh  heart. 
That  learos  from  her  to  joy  or  smart. 
For  his  that  boms  with  love  of  glory, 
And  loses  life  lo  live  in  story. 

Yet,  in  themselves,  my  heart,  my  cot,      # 

My  mat,  my  bowl,  I  value  not  \ 

But  only  as  they,  one  and  all. 

My  lovely  Rosaliode  recall.  B. 


ON  A  PAIR  OF  LEAN  LOVERS. 
[From  Agathias,  by  the  same. J 

SO  shadow.like  a  form  you  bear, 
&  near  allied  to  shapeless  air,  - 
That  with  some  reason  you  may  fear. 
When  YOU  salute,  to  draw  too  near. 
Lest,,  if  your  friend  be  5ihort  of  breath. 
The  dire  approach  may  prove  your  death, 
And  that  poor  form,  so  light  and  thin. 
Be  at  his  nostrils  taken  in. 

Yet,  if  with  philocophic  eye 
You  loolc,  jovL  need  not  fear  to  die  ; 
For  (if  poetic  talcs  be  true) 
No  transforroatron  waits  for  yon  \ 
You  cannot,  ev*n  at  Pluto's  bar. 
Be  mora  a  phantom  than  you  are. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Billicai  Criiidsm;  Theological  Criticism;  Sacred Mtahi 
Sermons  and  Discourses  j  Single  Sermons ;  Controversial  Divinity. 


"  /COLLATION  of  an  Indian 
Vy  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teacb;  with  Preliminary  Renjarks. 
Also  the  Book  of  Ahasurrus,  with  an 
English    Translation:    from  MSS. 
collected    by    the    Rer.   Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.     By  T.  Ye^ttes, 
Cambridge."  4to.  pp.   115.  pr.  gs. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  present  to 
the  biblical  scholar,  and  indeed  to 
the  Jewish  and  christian  communi- 
ties^ on  various  accounts.     It  dis- 
plays a  new  source  of  research  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  apply  for 
biblical  authorities:  it  confirms  in 
a  wonderful  degree  the  integrity  of 
the  Masoretic  or  cstjlblished  Hebrew 
reading,  so  far  as  the  work  extends; 
and  it  excites  a  hope  that  some  parts 
of  the  old  testament  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  more 
especially  amidst  the  captivities,  and 
other    calamities    of    the   Jewish 
people^  may  yet  be  traced  out  and 
restored.    The  date  of  this  oriental 
copy  of  the  Penfateuch  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  yet  it  bears  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  having  a  very  just  claim 
to  a  very  considerable   antiquity: 
and  may,   pethaps,    be   of  earlier 
origin  than  the  Masoretic  text  as 
established  by  the  learned  Jews  of 
tPiberias^'   coocerning    which    last 


point     however     there    is    some 
doubt. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  in  obtaining  documents 
of  this  kind  is  too  extensively  knovra 
to  require  any  repetition  in  the 
present  places  and  the  ardour  and 
diligence  of  the  collator  before  as 
are  equally  exemplary.  In  the  pre- 
liminary remarks  which  occupy 
forty-two  pages  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  derivation  of 
the  MS*  from  the  black  Jews  of 
Cochin,  and  of  the  prodigious  (>ains 
employed  both  by  oriental  and  occi- 
dental scribes  to  maintain  the  at'* 
roost  literal  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
The  following  remarks  upon  the 
establishtnent  of  the  chronology  of 
the  received  Hebrew  text^  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek  pentateuchs,  by  its  confor- 
mity to  the  present  authority  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  "  The  chro- 
nology  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
observes  Mr.  Yeates,  compated 
from  the  sums  of  years  recorded  in 
Genesis,  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  all  collations  of  the 
Hebrew  textj  especially  since  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek 
copies  are  found  to  differ  so  much 
in  the  computatibn  of  time;  and 
consequently 
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cotideqiicntly  has  given  rise  to  seve- 
iral  discordant  systems.  The  only 
hopes  of  discovering  the  troe  and 
original  reckoning,  have  been  placed 
in  the  supposed  existence  of  MSS 
iHffering  from  those  hitherto 
known  5  and  hence  an  orient  ft  I 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  pentalench, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  The 
Indian  Roll^contains  the  rntire  text 
of  GeneMs,  which  is  safticif^nt  for 
the  purpose:  and  its  derivation 
from  Jews  of  very  enHy  h^:u!rnent 
in  India  (perhaps  t'je  remnant  of 
the  ahcient  dispersions  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar)  dererm'.nf:5  this 
to  bc^an  orienial  copy  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  its  testimony  in 
this  respect  must  be  interesting. 
The  question  i«,  does  this  copy  agree 
with  the  western  Hebrew  copies  in 
the  sums  of  years  recorded  in 
Genesis  ?  Tht/  answer  is  declared  in 
the  affirmaiive ;  and  is  a  fact  of  that 
importance,  that  the  entire  text  of 
those  verses  has  been  accurately  and 
faithfnlly  copied  from  the  roll,  and 
inserted  in  the  collation,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  learned."  Sub- 
joined to  the  collation  and  sections, 
b  a  fable  of  various  readings,  which 
exhibits  not  only  those  that  differ 
fro^  Van  Der  Hoo^ht's  text,  and 
At  bias's  of  l66*l  ;  but  also  the  par- 
ticulars in  which,  the  Indian  roll 
•agrees  with  or  diflers  from  the  print- 
ed copies,  and  adopts  or  rejects  the 
Kets  and  Masoretic  notes  usually 
printed  in  the  mnrgin  of  our  Hebrew 
bibles.  The  Megilloth  Ahasuerus, 
or  roll  of  Ahasuerus,  is  printed 
from  an  Indian  manuscript  in  the 
Buchanan  collect  ioUj^  orrginnlly 
copied  from  Brazen  tablets  pre- 
aerred  at  Goa.  The  original  text  is 
aooompanird  with  a  double  transla- 
tion in  two  columns,  a  literal  from 
theHebrew,and  one  from  the  Greek, 
which  iflerely  differs  from  the  text 


of  Esther  in  the  Apocrypha  in  the. 
arrangement,  and  omission  of  the 
verses  which  form  the  twelfth 
chapter  Of  our  bible  hfcrion. .  It  is 
^introduced  by  the  folljwing  preface 
'irnm  an  ur certain  aut.hor,  somewhat 
similar  to  th*!  prologue  of  the  son 
v'f  Sirach,  that  introduce*:  the  book 
of  this  nnme.  '^  The  letter  kA'  king 
Ahasu'jJTis, 'which  impious  Haman 
sent  into  ail  the  provinces  of  India 
and  Ethiopia  in  the  name  of  the 
kln^  :  translated  from  the  Biblia, 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by  the 
seventy  elders  in  the  days  of  Ptole* 
my.  And  these  chapters  are  contained 
among  the  books  called  Apocrypha, 
or  hidden  books,  and  which  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  sacred  canon,  where- 
of there  is  an  evidence  in  the  Tal- 
mud that  the  wise  men  of  Israel  hid 
up  many  books  for  some  reason, 
even  as  is  found  in  the  Talmud, 
Sabbath,. Chapter,  Col-kithbe,  that 
they  sought  to  conceal  and  lay  aside 
even  the  book  of  Coheleth:"  i.e. 
Ecclesiastes.  Pieceding  the  roll  of 
Ahasuerus,  the  present  work  gives 
us  also,  (not  noticed  in  the  title- 
page)  a  collation  of  an  Indian  copjr 
of  the  book  of  Esther,  with  an 
account  of  its  preservation,  obtained 
in  like  manner  from  the  black  Jews 
of  Cochin,  and  written  in  thirteen 
columns;  we  have  also  in  the  intra* 
ductory  part  a  notice  of  the  Syriac 
MSS.  brought  home  l>y  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  India,  and  procured 
from  the  Syrian  christians  of  Tra- 
vancore  and  Malayala:  together 
with  a  list  of  all  the  Hebrew  MS9. 
of  the  entire  bible  or  parts  of  it  at 
present  known  in  the  British  libra* 
ries. 

*'  The  CEdipus  Judaicus.  Bj' 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
Drummond."  We  ad  mire  the  learn- 
ing of  Sir  William  Drummond,  and 
are  no  strangers  to  former  {ixhlm- 
•'   •  lions 
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tiontof  it;  bat  we  are  far  from  ad • 
miring  the  torn  it  hat  takea  or  the 
object  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the 
work  before  as,  which,  as  it  appeal 
to  tts»  is  nothing  less  than  duit  of 
suhveriing,  bj  one  of  the  OMSt  artful 
and  insidious  attempts  (wc  dare  not. 
in  consdence  or  public  dalr  employ 
less  homely  terms)  the  groiter  part 
«f  the  literal  histpiy  of  the  old  testa«> 
mcnt;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  very  part  that  has  a  peculiar 
bearing  upon  the  propbedes  which 
immediately  relate  to  our  Saviour, 
and  consequently  to  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  christian  scriptures, 
themselvps. 

There  is  a  certain  dass  of  con- 
scientious and  well-meaning  expo- 
sitors of  the  sacred  writings  who 
have  a  perpetual  thirst  for  allegori- 
sing'almofit  everything  that  the  bible 
offers  to  their  perusal,  as  well  in  its 
historical,  as.  in  its  moral  and  poeti- 
cal departments.  We  have  oflen 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  both 
themselves  and  their  readers  against 
this  mischievous  predilection ;  for  as 
the  imagination  of  one  map  has  just 
as  much  right  to  wander  from  tlie 
literal  sense  of  a  passage  as  another, 
and  as  no  two  imaginations  perhsqM 
ever  were  or  ever  will  be  precisely 
alike,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  in- 
teipretations  that  may  hence  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  and  which  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  our  attention. 
Hitherto,  however,  our  warnings 
l^ve  been  delivered  tontbose  who 
have  really  meant  well,  who  have 
^eeu  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
Ifuth  of  the  bible  history,  and  have* 
aeiiOQsly  lotended  to  assist  its  sacred 
cause.  In  the  work  before  us  the 
mte  plan  is  pursued  by  one  of  the 
tnit  tr«med  atid  logical  sceptics  of 
thsday:  who  has  laid  bold  of  the 
MPS  of  these  rash  and  fancifd  com- 
0mmon  upon  the  scriptures  and 


has  oon^letdly  turned  them  againat 
themadves.  It  la  Sir  WUIiam 
Drummond's  object  to  show  that 
those  parts  of  the  bible  which  have 
been  hitherto  r^rded  by  nil  aob^ 
critics  as  strictly  historical,  aie 
strictly  allegorical  and  mystical ;  or 
that  ait  least,  if  there  be  any  kind  of 
history  in  then>,  it  is  .only  incidental 
and  subordinale :  insomuch  so,  in- 
deed, that  while  he  undertakes, 
with  the  utmost  boldncis  and  exer- 
tion of  fimcy  to  exphiin  them  gene- 
rally in  a  ^{urative  sense,  lie  no- 
where indicates  any  particqlar  part 
which  he  believes  to  be  historical, 
or  attempts  to  sepante  sndi  part 
from  the  rest.  Now  dlowing  him 
this,  we  allow  him  every  thing  the 
most  refined  and  artfal  sceptic  can 
wish  for;  we  allow  him  that^thoe 
is  no  history  in  the  bible,  or  at  leait 
Tio  tangible  or  determinate  hslofy, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
solidity  or  truth  in  it ;  nothing  but 
figure  ^d  fiincy,  mysticism  and  ima- 
gination; nothing,  we  mean,  intel- 
ligible or  comprehensible  besidei 
thi^.  It  b  true  he  has,  in  the  vokime 
before  its,  gone  thioueh  the  whole 
of  the  btble.history  and  chronology, 
but  be  has  gone  tliroc^  those  pans 
of  it  wluch  are  as  rs^enrially  hiatoiy, 
and  are  as  moch  regarded  so  as  any 
others  by  Jews  and  Christians; 
which  certainly  were  so  reganfed 
by  the  ps^an  [^ilosophers  of  Alex- 
andria, and  which  have  been  an  v^ 
garded  by  most,  we  believe  we  maf 
say  by  all  the  sceptical  philoaopberi 
of  modem  times  till  his  own  day : 
since  the  gbneral  controvert  wkh 
this  last  <£ss  of  wntecs  has  been, 
not  in  regard  to  the  kiit&ncai  cAo* 
rod^r  of  the  parts  nowbniaglit  into 
question,  but  in  regard  to  the  ^mih 
of  the  history  itaeU*:  and  hencp,  ad- 
mitting the  soundness  of  the  present 
argument  nothing  would  be  so>Basy 
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t9L  to  apply  It  to  such  ^parU  of  the 
Jewish  history  as  are  not  yet  toach«' 
ed  upon}nothing>  indeed,  so  easy  as 
to   apply   it    to    varioos   portions^ 

Ehaps  to  every  portion  of  the 
fory.  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  to  the  miraculous  con^ 
ception,  and  such  other  sections  as 
the  Socinian  writers,  in  a  far  more 
bungling  and  unworkmanlike  man- 
ner endeavour  to'  get  rid  of  by  the 
nnsostained  charge  of  spuriousness. 
Id  effect  it  is  a  fair  logical  deduc- 
tion from  the  general  range  of  the 
preface  by  which  this  extraordinary 
production  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
that  the  book  before  us  is  only  in- 
tended as  a  sample  of  a  system 
that  is  to  range  as  widely  as  we  have 
thus  fa];  travelled,  provided  it  could 
gain 'SO  much  of  the  favour  of  the 
public  as  to  justify  a  continuation, 
for  we  find  in  the  preface  occasional 
glances  at  almost  every  book  from 
'  Genesis  to  Ezekiel,  and  we  believe 
ittll. further,  evidently  hinting  that 
all  the  subjects  thus  glanced  at  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  sane  man- 
ner. 

The  points,  however,  immediately 
brought* forward  as  a  trial,  are  the 
iix  following,  each  of  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  distinct  dissertation,  of 
which  the  first  two  have  already  ap- 
peared in  different  numbers  of  the 
Classical  and  Biblical  Journal.  .  L 
Dissertation  on  the  forty-ninth  chap- 
ter o(  Genesis,  or  the  prophecies  of 
Jacob  jconcerning  the  future  fortunes 
of  his  sons.  II.  Dissertation  on  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  con- 
taining a  brief  history  of  the  two 
sets  of  confederate  kings,  and  the 
battle  between  the  capture  of  Lot, 
and  his  rescue  by  Abram,  and  Mel- 
chizedek's  benediction  of  the  latter, 
on  returning  from  bis  triumph.  III. 
'*  Concerning  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple."    IV.  ••  On  the  book  of 
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JoAtm;"    V.  ''  Sketch  of  i  com- 

roentary  or*  dissertation  on  the  book 
of  Judges.".  VI.,  A  short  disserta- 
ikoa  eoncerning  the  Paschal  Lamb.'* 

'With  respect  t(^  the  fifst  disser« ' 
tation  oafraathor's  view  of  it  may 
be  understood  from  the  following, 
words  with  which  he  introduces  it : 

**  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  prophet 
.  cies  which  it  (the  chapter)  contains,* 
are  aH -couched  under  astronomical 
symbols.  It  seems,  indeed,  ex*' 
tiemely  natural  that  Jacob,  who  lived 
in  times' when  mankind  wetealnaoaft 
nniversally  addicted  to  astrology^ 
should  typify  the  future  fortunes  o£ 
his  family  by  allusions  to  the  celes« 
tial  bodies." .  This  dissertation  is  ia*^ 
troduced  -by  observing  as  follows :. 
"  Jehovah  appears  to  have  selected 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  from  th& 
rest  of  mankind  fi}r  the  purpose  of 
preserving  among  them  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  true  religion :  but  thia 
knowledge  it  would  seem  front 
£xod.  V4.  was  not  bestowed  on  tha 
patriarchs  in  all  its  plenitude."  We 
aue  then  told  that  Jacob  certainly 
did  not  possess  this  knowledge;  for 
on  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
from  bis  father's  house  he ''  t|>ought 
of  making  a  bargain  with  Omnipo* 
tcnce,"  and-  "  fancied  he  might 
choose  the  God  whom  he  should  adore. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  then,  (con-^ 
tinues  Sir  William,)  if  we  find  tra- 
ces of.  idolatry  in  the  early  history 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  if  Rachel 
stole  the  Teraphim  from  her  fathec 
Laban,  and  if  Jacob  hid  the  8trang# . 
gods  of  his  household  under  the  o»k^ 
of  Sechem.'*  The  patriarchs,  wifi 
are  next  informed,  **  wereinfloenced: 
by  minor  superstitions,  and  tliat^^ 
with  all  their  neighbours,  they  w^n^ 
addicted  to  divination  and  astroi|0«v», 
my.'*  .  Joseph,  it  seems,  jvas  i^^. 
viner\  Jacob  an  astrologer,  *'  Tb^ 
streaked  rods,  which  wcce  set  W«ta|^ 
Y  the 
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the  latter^  io  order  to  prodace  the 
breeding  of  the  cattle,  stem  to  have 
been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  rod 
which  is  held  by  the  man,  who  oc« 
copied  the  sign  o^'the  balance  in  the 
E^ptian  zodiac,  and  who  presided 
til  ilu  Hngdom  of  Omphiha  over 
flocks  and  herds.  Etcd  at  this  da/ 
tke  three  great  stars  in  Orion  are 
called  Jacob's  staff,  and  the  milkj 
Way  is  familiarly  ermed  Jacob's  lad- 
iibr.  The  patriarch  had  twelve  sons^ 
iod  tradition  has  allotted  to  each  a 
aign  of  the  lodiac.*'  Our  author  next 
endeavours  to  explain^  by  means  of 
much  verbal  cradition,  sometimes 
drawnfrom  one  oountryand  language, 
|uid  sometimea  from  another,  how 
the  signs  in  the  aodiac  may  be  made 
Io  apply  to  the  different  prophecies 
«f  Jacob  delivered  at  the  time  in' 
^piesti<m$  respecting  some  of  which, 
however,  he  obviously  feels  at  a 
considerable  loss,  notwithstanding 
ail  the  freedom  with  which  he  gives 
op  the  reins  to  his  imagination. 
lUrcher  and  Dupuis  have  attempted 
aomething  of  the  sort  before;  bvt 
with  this  essential  difference,  that 
while  the  two  last  conceived  the 
aodiacol  signs  may  hav^  been  called 
and  figured  aft€r  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  and  their  respective  allot- 
ments, the  author  before  us  supposes 
all  these  to  have  been  invented  for 
Ifaonsands  of  years  before  they  were 
bom  or  thought  of.  Even  ShUoh 
comes  in  a  for  a  place  in  the  heavens, 
and  bad  actually  and  historically 
come  before  the  prophecy  was  given 
concerning  his  birth.  '*  It  remains, 
aays  our  author,  to  be  inquired  what 
is  meant  by  Shiloh,  The  answer  in 
a  sacred  sen«e'is  obvious ;  but  there 
is  also  an  astronomical  allusion.  The 
king  with  the  sceptre,  (Cephtus,  or 
LawgiveTy  the  identity  between 
which  however  is  miserably  traced 
eot)  sets  about  the  time  that  Scor- 


plus  rises,  and  then  ceases  to  be  tbg 
paranatellon  (stars  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  zodiacal  sign)  of,  the 
lion.  In  Scorpius  are  two  stan 
which  the  oriental  astronomers  ca^ 
aJ  AMa  (shuletj  and  the  brightest 
of  these  is  named  shuleh  :**  conse- 
quently the  meaning  of  the  verse  in 
which  this  verse  occurs  is  es  follows, 
according  to  our  author:  "  the  con- 
sttllation  represented  by  a  king 
bearing  a  sceptre,  shall  not  cease  to 
be  the  paranatellon  of  the  laon, 
which  is  the  sign  of  Jodah,  until 
Sbiloh  come/'  Now  we  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  author  throo^^h 
his  round  of  explanation,  nor  to  offer 
all  the  more  forcible  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  usj  but  the  ensu- 
ing three  ought  not  we  ihiniE  to  be 
suppressed.  First,  the  author  by 
the  explanation  now  offered^  con- 
verts prophecy  into  history,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  shall  find 
him  afterwards  converting  history 
into  allegory ;  for,  were  the  fact  as 
he  states  it,  Jacob  would  only  be 
reading  to  his  sons  a  Irsson  in  astro- 
nomy, and  pointing  out  to  them 
that  their  future  fortunes  were  legi- 
bly engraven  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  might  read  them  at  the  time, 
by  only  lifting  up  their  eyes.  And, 
secondly,  in  order  to  admit  the  very 
foundation  of  this  explanation,  and 
indeed  all  the  author's  subsequent 
references  to  the  zodiac,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
the  chronology  of  t  he  zodiacs  at  Den-, 
dera  and  Esne  as  given  by  the  French 
philosophers  who  accrmp^inied  Buo- 
naparte lo  Egypt.  Sir  WiHtam  seems 
somewhat  cautious,  of  qnoting  the 
words  of  Dupin  himself  upon  this 
subject,  ]cst  I  bey  ^•hou]d  startle  his 
reader's  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  world  rather  more 
than  might  at  the  outset  be  coove- 
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bittit*    He  modestly  therefore  ex- 
horts as  follows:    "if  ray  feader 
wish  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of 
the  zodiac  of  £sne^  he  must  consult 
the  French  work  itself.**     Ohserv. 
on  the.  Plates,  p.  Ixv.     And  he  then 
proceeds  to  fix  the  date  of  the  zodiac 
itself  at  about  6450  years  ago ;  or,  in 
other  words^  to  calculate  that  the 
€0Dstructor  of  it  must  have  lived  at 
least  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years 
csxYkt  than  the  period  usually  as- 
signed  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
How  long  be  supposes  the  world  it- 
self to  bave  had  an  existence  ante- 
cedently to  this  construction  of  the 
zodiac  at  Esne,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  he  does  not  venture  openly 
to  declare;  but,  as  he  has  sent  us  to 
the  French  philosophers  for  precise 
information  upon  this  subject,  we 
will  just  state  to  our  readers,  that 
accqrding  to  their  most  ingenious 
'  and  infidlible  estimate,  as  drawn  up 
by  A(J.  Dupin,  the  world  must  bave 
bad  an  existence  for  at  least  jifieen 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
ourSavipur.     But  till  the  diffcrent 
^writers  upon  this  subject  can  more 
fully  agree  both  upon  their  princi- 
ples and  results,    nothing  can   be 
more  illogical  thaq  to  place  any  de- 
pendance  upon  such  a  datum.    Mr. 
Hamilton  assigns  as  the  earliest  age 
for  the  zodiac  at  Esne  a  period  of 
4500  years  ago,  and  seems  alarmed 
even  at  this  antiquity  5    while  for 
that  of  Dendera  he  does  not  allow 
jin  age  much  earlier  than  that  of 
Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  the  temple 
of  Dendera  seems  to  have  been  built 
or  repaired:  while  the  abate  Do- 
menico  Testa,  in  a  very  learned  Ita- 
lian dissertation  which  we  bad  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  few  years  ago,  read 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
academy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion at  Ronie,  July  5, 1802,  brings 
very  powerful  aipiments  to  prove 


that  neither  of  these  zodiacs  can 
have  had  an  existence  much  earlier 
than  the  period  of  Hipparchus,  and 
consequently  than  about  a  dentury 
and  a  half  before  the  comtnence- 
ment  of  the  christian  era.     Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  this  opuscule,  but  i^ 
he  should  meet  with  it,  and  read  it 
upon  this  recommendation,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  us  for  the  suggestion* 
We  will  just  mention  before  we  quit 
the  subject,  as  a  farther  proof  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Eg'yptian  zodiacs 
to  establish  any  thing  like  a  date  o^ 
general  agreement,  that  several  of  ^ 
the  Grerman  calculators,  have  from 
these  same  zodiacs  calculated   thef 
earth   as    a    still    higher  antiquity, 
than  Dupin  hii^iself  3  thus  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled '*  Unumstoesslichcr  Bcwis,"  of- 
fers what  he  denominates  evident 
proofs  that  the  earth  is  three  times 
as  old  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  b^«. 
Our  third  remark  upon  reading 
the  hypothesis  before  us,  and  com- 
paring it  witli  that  introduced  into 
the  fourth  dissertation,  is  .that  the 
one,  ^en  upon   the  author's  own 
principles, cannot  well  be  reconciled^ 
with  the  other.     In  this  last  essay  ^ 
he  asserts,  and  takes  it  for  grant-' 
ed   that  he   has  proved,   that   the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  took,  at  the . 
command  of  Moses,  for  th^ir  em-  ^ 
bleras  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
even   before   they  left  the  land  of 
Egypt,    Now  the  utmost  stretch  of 
ingenuity    cannot    reconcile   these 
signs  with  the  pretended  signs  of 
the  zodicc,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding essay.    The  author  himself 
finds   his  own  powers  unequal  to 
such  an  assimilation)    but  as  the 
nibuntain  will  not  come  to  him  he 
modestly    goes   to  the    mountain; 
and  undertakes  to  account  for  this 
difference,    tnr  telling    lis   gravelv, 
Y3  tliat 
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&at  Mosei  of  his  own  accord.  a1- 
fered  the  discrepant  signs  3  though 
he  gives  us  ao  authority  for  such 
am  opinioDj  nor  any  reason  for  the 
fact  itself.     Now^  though  we  have 
too  foundation  for  believing  Moses 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  any  such 
change,  or»  in  reality,  in  any  thing 
that  relates  to  the  zodiacal  symbols^ 
yet   we   know  from   the  different 
figures  that  difierent   zodiacs  pre- 
sent to  us,  that  such  changes  were 
not  un frequently  iTiade  in  many  of 
the   oriental   constructions  of  this 
Ictnd,  B8  well  those  of  India  as  of 
Egypt,    and  it  is   on  this  accounf 
chiefly  that  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
placing  any  dependence  upon  them. 
At    the   renaaining  dissertations 
we  can  merely  take  a  glance.    The 
tecond,  directed   to  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the*  author,  in- 
troduces as'follows :  "  This  chapter, 
if  taken  merely  as  a  piece  of  histo- 
ry,  certainly  appears  to  contain  a 
tery  extraordinary  relation  of  events. 
Eight  kings,  among  whom  one  was 
king  of  Admah  (that  is  king  of  the 
earth)  and  another  was  king  of  na- 
tions,   had    been    subject    during 
twelve  years  to  Chcdorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam.  in  the  thirteenth  year  five 
of  these    princes  rebelled    against 
their  chief,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
jeftr  were  def«ated  by  him  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  four  kings 
strove  against  five.     But   af\er  the 
aplendid   victory   of  the    king*  of 
Elam,  he  had,  it  seems,  the  rashness 
to  carry    away   the  shepherd  Lot 
among  his  captives,  and  this  mighty 
monarch,  this  king  of  kings,  wlio 
had  subdued  the  kivg  of  the  earth, 
and  in  whose  train  was  the  king  of 
nations,  is  in  his  turn  pursued,  de- 
feated, and  slaughtered  by  the  shep- 
herd Abraham  and  his  household 
servants.    I  presume  not  to  deni/ 


that  .this  is  a  true  mystery. — ^I  ac« 
knowledge  that  I  leiievc  the  chapter 
before  us  tt>  be  rather  a  typical  il* 
lustration  than  an  historic^  narra- 
tive.    It  seems  to  me  that  Moaei 
intended  to  t>'pify  the  history  ^  tht 
Gods  of  Egypt,  and  to  show  that 
(hey    were    astronomical   symbols. 
For-  my  own    part  I   cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
book  of  Joshua^  are  only  difierent 
editions  of  the  same  astronomical 
histories  of  which  the  Greeks  liave 
again    given    new    accounts,    and 
which  they  told  after  their  own  man- 
ner.*' In  consequence  of  which  all  the 
dramatis  personoi  we  believe  with- 
out ah  exception,  are  transmuted 
into  astronomical  signs,  and  wotkiMg 
more.     Abram  is  a  type  of  the  jva. 
Lot  of  the  moon,  Chrdorlaonoer  "  a 
symbol  expressive  of  the  zodiac ;" 
the  sah'Sca  '^  a  symbol  of  the  he> 
misphere^*'  and  as  to  ^' Melchix&> 
deck,  or  the  kings  of  justice,  who 
h  the  king  of  Salem,  that  is,  the 
king  of  peace — who  are  these  kii^t 
that  are  a  king  ?    Who  is4hi5  pciest 
of  God   most   high — ^this    king  of 
peace,  that  are  the  kings  of  justice ! 
In  what  calertdar  shall  wc  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions  ?    What 
mythology    contains  a  likeness   lo 
this  mysterious  person,  who  being 
more  than  one  is  one  ?     Is  there  no 
allusion  hefe  to  the  iriujie  God,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  Christ  V*  This  last 
part  is  the  most  disgusting  of  the 
whole.    The  cant  of  calendars  and 
mythologies  is   sufficient  to  unfold 
the  author's  real  meaning.    If  be 
will  honestly  avow,  in  any  manner 
he  may  cbuse,  that  he  is  an  actnal 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  triune 
God,  as  believed  by  christiaos  in 
general,    we  will  candidly   coniiest 
Uial  we  have  seriously  injured  bim 
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in  our  own  hearts.  But  if  this  he  . 
cannot  do  (^nd  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  volame  before  us  conspires  to 
prove  that  he  cannot)  what  are  our 
Foaders  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  before  us,  or  of  the  feeling 
that  could  indite  it  ?  , 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  next 
dissertation  (the  third)  concerning 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.   *'  It 
would  be  difficult,"  says  oiir  author, 
**  to  imagine  a  more  sirigular  history 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle  and  of 
the  temple  contained   in  the  Old 
Testament.    The  deity    is    repre- 
sented as  giving  the  pattern  of  both, 
as  ordering  the    whole  furniture; 
and  as  descending  to  the  most  mi- 
nute details  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment.   Nothing  is   left  unnoticed 
by  the  divine  architect,  who  con- 
descends to  speak    with    amazing 
precision  and  familiarity ,  both   of 
the  ornaments  and  of  the  utensils — 
of  lintels,    curtains^  fringes,  rings, 
tables,  dishes,  bowls,  spoons,  and 
candlesticks.   This,  however,  is  not 
all.    The  tabernacle,  and  the  tem- 
ple  were  inhabited    by  the  deity. 
The  God  of  nature  and  of  the  uni- 
verse— the  creator  and  preserver  of 
all   things — the  ineffable  and   pri- 
meval being  who   called  into  ex- 
istence all  those  suns  and  planets 
which   roll  through  the  boundless 
regions   of   space —the    sole    God 
fixed  his  residence  on  a  ho^  made 
of  shittim-wood,  and  overlaid  and 
lined  with  gold.  Upon  this  box  too 
the  ddty  was  carried  about  by   a 
barbarous  horde  of  robbers,   until 
king    Solomon  built  a   temple  at 
Jerusalem,  where  the  box  was  de- 
posited, and  where  Jehovah  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim.     And  what 
-were  the?e  cherubim  ?    They  were 
whimsical   and  monstrom  images. 


each    with   four  wings    and  four  * 
faces  3  the  face  of  a  man,  the  face 
of  a  lion,  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
the  fece  of  an  eagle."  We  need  not 
pursue  the  passage  further :  its  spi*: 
rit  is  sufficiently*  seen  :  and  to  the 
whole  of  this  spirit,  and  the  whole 
of  this  passage,   and  every   other 
passage  of  a  $ke  kind,  there  is  an 
easy  answer.:  and  ^hat  is,  that  the 
Creator  being  infinite  and  without 
parallel,  and  all  created  beings  finite, . 
and   moveable  —  all   are  precisely 
alike  compared  with  himself^for  all 
compared  with  himself  are  nothing. 
The  box  of  shittim  wood,  and  So« 
lomon*s  temple,  the  suns  and  pla- 
nets,  the    universe   and   universal 
nature,  are  one  and  the  same  thing : 
be  is  the  author  of  all,  and  all  are 
nothing,  and  equally  nothing,  when 
put  in  analogy  or  competition  with 
himlelT.  Sir  William}  thinks  it  in  his  * 
power  to  magnify  the  mighty  Maker 
by  representing  him  as  the  god  of 
planets,  and  suns,  and  nature,  and 
the  universe;  and  to  degrade  him 
by  representing  him  as  giving  mi* 
nute  directions  concerning  the  ta* 
bemacle,  as  analysing  or  organizing 
the  dull  clods  of  the  valley,  as  weigh- 
ing the  substance  of  the  mountains^ 
and  measuring   the   range  of   the 
hills :  as  producing  weeds  and  worms, 
and  irptiles,  and  ravenous  beasts.—* 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
the    subject :    the    principle    upon 
which  it  proceeds  (and   it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  work)  is 
false  from  its  commencement.   Real 
philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  ra-' 
tional  piety,  would  and  must  have 
shown  the  learned  Baronet,  had  he 
ventured   to  have   dipped    into  its 
pages,  that,  compared  with  infinity, 
there  can  be  nothing  great,  nothing 
little:    all  alike  is  his,  and  all  is 
equally' vanity  in  comparison  with 
*  himself  5 
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bimself :  when  locally  present  be  is 
crerj  where,  when  every  where,  lo- 
cally present.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, not  adverting  to  this  general 
idea,  our  author  again  dreams  about 
astronomical  and  astrological  sym- 
bols, and  his  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  the  following 
iM-ief  passage :  **  I  conceive  the  ta- 
bernacle and  the  tehiple  to  have 
been  types  of  the  uuiverse,  which  is 
the  true  abode  of  the  godhead.—.! 
understand  that  the  sacred  writers 
intended  to  say,  in  their  usual  alle- 
goriccJ  maTiner,  that  the  universe 
was  formed  after  the  exemplar  in 
the  divine  mind." 

The  fourth  dissertation  is  to  the 
tame  effect .  The  writer  who  cannot  in 
any  -way  bring  himself  to  approve  of 
the  "violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty," 
stated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  to  have 
been  committed  "  bv  the  robbers  of 
Israel ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  propprty  of 
others,  burned  the  cities,  and  mas- 
sacred the  peoplp'*-— finds  himself 
again  involved  iti  a  dilemma  from 
which  nothing  but  allegory,  and  the 
bieroglyphics  of  £gypt,  and  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  zodjac,  can  once  more  extri- 
cate him.  *'  If,  says  he,  there  be  law, 
6r  right,  or  Justice,  in  the  world,  it 
teems  difficult  to  excuse,  much  more 
to  justify,  such  atrocities  j  and  when, 
for  our  answer,  we  are  told  that  these 
horrors  were  perpetrated  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  God  hin^self,  we 
xnust  either  lelieve  and  renounce  the 
use  of  our  reas«n,  or  dishelieve  and 
abandon  tke  profession  of  our  faith.*' 
Sir  William  therefore  prefers  the 
latter,  and,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
-  explains,  or  attempts  to  explain,  the 
whole  by  an  indistinct  (to  us  indis- 
tinct) reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
Sabaisro,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
beavens;    in  which;,  however^  he 


does  not  very  fully  davelope  his  own 
meaning.  We  would  just  suboHt 
to  him  upon  this  questioa^  whe- 
ther the  dispersion  and  uaivenal 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  aomeUmes 
in  a  greater  and  sometimes  in  a  less 
degree,  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  depised,  and  bated,  and  plan- 
dered,  and  massacred  alternately  by 
almost  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
yet  still  existing  as  a  separate  peopie 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  they  have  endured, 
can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  the  special  detennioa- 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  or,  to  adopt 
his  own  words,  "  the  express  com- 
mand of  God  himself.*'  The  Cbris- 
tiaus  ascribe  this  discipline  of  ven- 
geance to  the  wickedness  of thor fare- 
fathers  in  crucifying  the  Saviour  of 
the  world;  yet  while  the  guilt  was  that 
of  the  forefathers,  the  ponisboient 
is  that  of  the  posterity.  Here^  then, 
if  WQ  mistake  not,  is  a  hict  palpably 
historical,  of  the  very  same  oatare, 

Siitc  as  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
e  benevolence  of  the  deity,  and 
\phich  can  'neither  be  solved  or 
salved  by  any  reference  to  all^oq^ 
or  figurative  allusion ;  to  tbe  naytho- 
logy  or  astronomy  of  £gypt»  India, 
Greece,  or  Scandinavia^  China,  Ja- 
pan, Australasia,  pr  to  whatever 
other  portion  of  the  world  our  au- 
thor may  be  disposed  to  travel. 

The  fiflhdissertationisof  thesame 
general  train  as  tKe  two  preceding. 
In  it  the  sceptical  Baronet  tells  as 
that  he  "  shall  only  notice  some 
parts  of  the  book  of  Judges,  wbicb 
aeem  to  him  to  bear  an  immediate 
and  distinct  reference  to  astrooqmy.'* 
In  tbe  course  of  which  he  tells  qs« 
that,  he  Ukes  the  *^  prophetess  De- 
borah to  have  belonged  to  those 
stars  in  Taurus  which  we  call  tbe 
Hyades."  Wbile  in  th«  v^  same 
breath  be  shews  tbe  looaeocss  of  all 
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tfao  kind  of  romancing,  by  adding  at 
follows :  "  But  Rttmdin  itiakes  De- 
borah sigaify  a  he,  and  the  cocaaing . 
is  realij  so  uncertain,  that  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  fix  it.  If  howeve|r  we 
abide  b/  the  lexicographerst  I  would 
rather  translate,  order,  tnarchy  se* 

Tia:    TUB   MABCB   OP  9HB   CELBS- 

;riA£.    BODIES     BBINO    TYriFlBO  I*' 

Most  of  our  author's  speculations 
are  buUt  upon  just  as  solid  a  foun- 
dation :«->yet  he  has  the  modesty, 
whenever  he  afterwards  refers  to 
them,  to  speak  of  them  as  facts  de« 
iQQOstrated.  Thus,  p.  167,  "  the 
tabernacle,  as  I  have  already  proved, 
was  indubitabhy  a  type  of  the  uni- 
verse :'*  and  the  same  phrase  is  fre- 
quently occundng  to  us.— In  the 
prosecution  oi  the  subject  before  us. 
Burak,  we  are  told,  means  lifghtnwg. 
"  Jael  signifies  a  kind  of  goat.  I 
know  not  whether  I  he  allusion  be 
to  Capricorn,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  of  this  story  relates  to  a 
reform  in  the  palendar,  concerning 
the  moon's  revolutions."—"  The 
story  of  Samson  and  Delilah  may 
remind  us  of  Hercules  and  Om- 
phale."  fiut  we  have  not  room  to 
•xtract  a  larger  specimen,  or  we 
could,  add  considerably  more  tp  the 
entertainment,  if  not  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  full  view 
pf  the  general  scope  of  the  last  of 
these  chimerical  dissertatioos,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  pas* 
fhal  lamb,  it  is  only  nopessary  to 
quote  the  following  paragraph.  **  The 
word  which  we  translate  passover* 
(Hebr.  HDD)  properly  signifies  tram* 
sit,  and  is  sometimes  taken  for  that 
which  makes  4  transit,  Hentx  the 
Paschal  lamb  was  frequently  called 
IWft  Qesach),  as  making  the  transit. 
J  pretend  that  the  feast  of  the  transu 
waa  instituted  as  a  nymorial  of  the 
transit  pf  thf  ^qii^tial  s^n  f roo^ 


the  sign  ,of  the  BM  to  4«t  oC 
the  l^ffi  or  liami.''  We  are  tw 
serious  to  treat  this  expla;iatiett 
with  levity;  and  cannot  in  out 
hearts  think  it  worthy,  of  being 
treated  in  any  other  way. 

When  a  man's  head  is  once  set 
on  star^gcax^^  we  do  not  expect 
his  imagination  to  run  on  all-foura 
with  that  of  other  people ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  levity  of  the 
brain  should  t>e  communicated  to 
the  heart :  nor  can  we  too  severely 
reprobate  this  union  of  philosophical 
whims  with  a  m4ignant  ridicule  of 
what  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankin4 
have  regarded  as  sacred  and  inspired 
truths,  and  what  the  legislature  of 
our  own  country  has  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  We 
could  have  forgiven  the  writer  all 
his  conceits  and  absurdities,  if  he 
had  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  tke 
composition  of  his  book,  but  the 
passages  we  are  now  about  to  qootQ 
altogether  prevent  us,  as  we  are  coq«« 
fident  it  will  do  our  readers,  fironi  the 
hearty  desire  we  should  otberwiaq 
feel  of  paying  him  this  compliment^ 
''  It  may  be  hoped  that  Reason  an4 
LiberaliQr  will  soon  again  be  progrea* 
sive  in  their  march  i  and  that  meji 
will  cease  to  think  that  Religion  cai^ 
be  really  at  war  with  PhUosppby* 
When  we  bear  the  timid  sons  of  svr 
perstitien  caiiing  to  each  other  to  ralfy 
rtmnt'  the  aftar,  we  may  well  blush 
for  human  weakness.  The  altar  of 
which  the  baus  is  established  by 
Reason^  and  which  is  supported  hf 
Trtfih  and  tfatwre,  can  never  be 
overthrown.  It  is  before  that  altac 
that  I  kneel,  and  that  I  adore  the 
God  whom  PMlosophy.  has  taught  mo 
to  consider  as  the  infinite  and  etema) 
(nind^hat  formedand  that  sustains  the 
fair  order  of  nature,  and  that  created 
^  preserves  the  universal  ^stem. 
Tp  9  m»^  cir^e  I  tUek.  0^7*^^  ^t 
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Hbcrty  to  observe  thatlbc  manner  in 
^hich  the  christian  readers  of  the 
Old  Testament  (atfd  why  not  Jewish 
mders?)  chose  to  understand  it, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  little  singular. 
While  the  deity  Is  represented  with 
iTuman  passions,  and  those  none  of 
iht  best :  while  he  is  described  as  a 
quarrelsome,  jealous,  and  yindictive 
being ;  while  he  is  shown  to  he  con- 
tinudly  changing  his  plans  for  the 
moral  government  of  the  world ;  and 
ivhile  he  is  depicted  as  a  material 
imd  local  God,  who  dwelt  on  a  box 
made  oi  Shittim  wood  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem ;  they  abide  by  (he 
literal  interpretation.  They  sec  no 
allegory  in  the  first  chapters  of  Ge- 
nesis }  nor  doubt  that  far  the  greater 
rtion  of  the  human  race  is  doomed 
suffer  eternal  torments  because 
•ur  first  parents  ate  an  apple  after 
having  b^n  tempted  by  a  talking 
terpent.  They  find  it  quite  simple 
ifaat  the  triune  Jehofvah  should  dine 
&n  veal  cutlets  at  Abrahams  table ; 
nor  are  they  at  all  surprised  that  the 
God  of  the  universe  should  pay  a 
iriat  to  Ezekiel  in  order  to  settle 
with  the  prophet  whether  he  should 

'  bake  his  bread  with  human  dung  or 
Vith  cow's  dung. — From  this  view 
Of  the  subject  then  I  am  not  afraid 
to  state,  that^  if  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  really  inspired,  they 
must  be  supposed  to  have  spoken 
figuratively  on  all  these  occasions 
when  they  have  ascribed  human  pas- 
aions  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  may 
be  objected  to  me,  that  as  the  Scrip* 
hirer  contain  tittle  else  than  the  his* 
iories  tf  sauahtHngs  and  bickerings 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  #e 

>  might  come*  in  this  way  to  all^o- 
riae  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  I  confess, 
jfbr  my  ovm  part,  I  would  rather  be- 
lieve the  whole  to  be  aa  allegory, 
than  thiak  for  a  moinent  that  infi- 


\ 

nite  wisdom  could  ever  waver  in  its 
judgments^  could  ever  be  distoifacd 
by  anger,  or  could  at  anj  time  re- 
pent of  what  it  had  ordained.*' 

Sir  William  may  believe  bow  he 
pleases,  but  these  remarks  npon  the, 
language  and  descriptions  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  are  equally  prophane  and 
malignant,  whether  he  believe  in  tbe 
•one  way  or  whether  he  belicTe  in 
the  other;  and  we  may  add  could 
not  have  been  written  by  any  one 
who  seriously. believed  in  anyway. 
As  to  his  scheme  for  symbolizing,  it 
is  of  60  general  a  plan,  that  it  will 
just  as  welt  apply  to  any  kind  of 
history  whatever ;  and  we  would  un* 
dertake  by  means  of  it,  to  trauamote 
with  just  as  much  ease,  tbe  names 
and  bistorits  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  at  this  moment  engaged  ia 
warfare  on  tbe  continent,  into  ao- 
diacal  signs  and  consteliatioiu,  and 
to  make  the  present  important  revo- 
lution in  the  political  world  a  mere 
type  or  transcript  of  the  revolution 
of  the  universe,  and  of  the  com|^- 
tion  of  the  amuts  magnus,  or  PZario-* 
ftfais;  as  tbe  learned  Baitnet  nnkes 
Abraham  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  Lot 
of  the  moon,  tbe  paschal  Lanb  of 
the  sun's  transit  from  tbe  BnU  to  tbe 
Ram,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  ont- 
verse.  The  very  foundation  of  tin 
spirit  of  allegorizing,  and  in  leaKty 
of  all  the  objections  of  any  degree  oi 
weigh!  in  die  work  before  as,  de- 
pends npon  the  author's  not  tiav^ng 
reflected,  as  real  philosophy  oogfatto 
have  taught  him  to  rrfloct,  to  rfcpeat 
what  we  have  already  hinted  at,  that 
every  thing  which  he  calls  little  and 
great,  is  and  must  be  alike  in  com- 
parison with  the  universal  Ocalor; 
and  that  in  describing  his  virws  and 
motives  in  human  langoage,  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  necessary  todi- 
^veSlhimofbamanpasaoin.  When 
•priptore  tails  m  tint  i'  God  iow^k 
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them  that  love  him,"  and  that  he 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day, 
it  uses  -a  language  that  offends,  it 
seems,  the  votary  of  the  god  of 
phik>sophy  and  nature,  but  it  u^^es 
a  language  that  Rpe<)ks  most  signifi- 
cantly to  the  human  heart,  and  that 
would  puzzle  this  said  votary  to  put 
it  inlo\any  other  form  so  as  to  ex- 
press approbation  and  disapproba- 
cioQ  separate  from  human  passions 
or  feelings.  All  this  therefore  we 
object  to,  and  object  to  strenuously ; 
but  what  we  most  object  to,  and 
what  has  been  a  source  of  real  grief 
4o  us,  and,  to  adopt  the  learned 
Baronet's  own  language,  has  made 
us  really  *<  blush  for  human  na- 
turt/*  is  to  find  that  an  understand- 
ing so  rarely  endowed,  and  so  skil* 
fully  cultivated  as  his  own  Is^  can 
waste  its  valuable  powers  upon  such 
mtschievoQS  extravagancies  ;  .  and 
that  a  man  of  refined  and  classical 
taste  should  condescend  to  rake  in 
all  the  malignity  and  low  abuse  of 
Thomas  Paine. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  pleasanter  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Baber,  of  the  Brftish 
Museum,  has  published,  in  a  folio 
form,  a  Greek  Psaltery  from  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  the  Alexandrine 
€odex»  preserved  in  this  national 
library;  (Psalterium  Graecum,  a 
codice  M.  8.  Alexandrine.)  The 
work- is  dedicated  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbory  :  and  the  inde- 
fatigable editor  has  preserved,  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  the  manuscript 
type,  size  of  the  Yolio,  paging,  lines^ 
and  shape  of  the  , characters,  stops, 
abbreviations,  punctual  ions^  and 
other  mark.s,  evep  the  very  defects 
and  errors:  having  taken  for  his 
exemplar  Woide's  republication  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  Alex- 
andrine codex.  The  MS.  copy, 
from  some  unknown  and  lamenta- 
ble accideiftf  has  sustained  an  in- 


jury that  renders  it  illegible  frotti 
Ps.  xlix.  ip.  to  Ps.  Ixxix.  12.  We 
wish  this  hiatus  had  been  supplied, 
though  from  another  Alexandrine 
copy ;  the  interstitial  verses  being- 
pointed  out  by  some  peculiar  mark. 
But  Mr.  Baber  has  so  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  Museum  codex,  that 
we  have  this  deficiency  as  well  as  , 
every,  other.  From  the  frequent 
use  of  this  book  of  the  canonical 
scriptures,  Mts  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  its  prominence  in  our  established 
church  service,  we  cannot  but  bail 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work, 
and  are  happy  'to  find  it  supported 
by  an  extensive. list  of  respectable 
subscribers.  % 

"  Hebrew  Et>'mology :  consist- 
ing of  select  passages  of  Scripture. 
In  which  the  original  meanings  of 
many  names  of  persons  and  places 
are  interpreted  by  Scripture.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  £xodus  iii.  14.'*  12mo.  This 
excellant  little  work  is  tha  produc- 
tion of  the  classical  pen  of  .the  truly 
pious  and  learned  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  3  to  whom  the  biblical  stu- 
dent is  under  great  obligation  for  a 
variety  of  other  useful  elementary 
books  upon  the  same  subject,  de- 
signed, expressly  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
.  tures  in  their  original  tongue.  The. 
immediate  object  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  to  give  specimens  of  va- 
rious proper  names  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tanient,  tha  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clear  un* 
derstanding  of  the  passages  in  whkh 
they  occur.  "  The  unlearned 
readar,  observes  the  right  reverend 
author,  will  perceive  from  this  small 
collection  of  etyroologieSy  that  He- 
brew proper  names^  like^  all  other 
proper  names,  are  significant  terxns; 
and  that  names,  which  are  beeorae 
appropriate  by  use^  are  genercfl  ttrm% 
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if^  their  origtnil  meaning.  He  will 
perceive,  too,  that  the  names  of 
thingi  are  sometitnei  derived  from 
external  adjuncts,  sometimes  from 
attendaut  circumstancef ;  and  that 
in  many,  perhafis  most  cases,  names 
become  appropriate  by  arbitrary  im- 
position and  use,  more  than  by  pe- 
culiar or  specific  qualitiei."  Before 
the  text,  in  £xod.  iii.  14,  ''  I  am 
that  I  am/'  the  following  remark 
will  be  siifBcient  to  five  the  reader 
a  glance  at  its  general  scope.  "  This 
compound  term  nrw  ntt^H  n  HM  be- 
ing the  name  which  God  gives  him- 
self in  his  first  answer  to  Moses, 
should  either  not  be  translated,  but 
be  retained  in  its , original  form,  for 
the  same  rea<ion  which  requires 
Ehj^h  as  a  proper  name,  instead  of 
lam  and  Jtkovaht  instead  of  He  is^ 
QT  ke  will  be:  (the  Bible  abounds 
in  compound  proper  names,  such 
as  Ishmael,  ^'  God  hath  heard  f" 
Jehovah 'jireh,  **  God  will  see,'* 
&c.)  ox  should  be  translated  in  ita 
full  signification.  /  am  Ae,  that  w&s, 
and  is,  and  will  be.**  We  cannot 
eiactly  admit  of  this  last  rendering! 
since  although  in  the  simplicity  and 
looseners  of  the  i^ebrew  grammar 
rvnH  may  be  understood  in  either  of 
the  three  tenses  here  given,  we  can 
no  more  admit  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood in  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  than  we  can  that  our  own 
vevuacular  term  cast  should  be  under* 
stood  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  past  and  present  ten^e ;  because, 
abstractedly  considered,  it  may  bo 
construed  in  either.  Upon  this 
point  therefore  we  cannot  but  think 
our  common  lection  more  correct, 
wbieh  confines  the  identic  term  in 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  sen- 
tence to  the  same  tense  /  am  that 
I  AM.  Were  we  indeed  to  allow 
ourselves  ihe  full  signykiUion  of  the 
teim  here  contended  §ot,  the  same 


extent  ought  to  ,be  alio  ved  to  Ib^finl 
n'HK  as  to  the  last,  and  the  reading 
would  then  be,  "  I  was,  and  am. 
and  will  be  he  that  was,  and  ia  and 
will  be,*'  which  we  think  the  very 
excellent  prelate  before  us  wooU 
hardly  alloUr.  How  far  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  expression  might 
be  endured,  Ehjeh-asut'Ehjik,  is 
another  question;  yet  upon  the 
whole  we  cannot  but  pre^  th^ 
.reading  as  it  at  present  stands. 

\'  The  Constancy  of  Israel :  aa 
unprejudiced  illustration  of  aome  of 
the  most  important  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble; or  a  polemical,  critical,  as4 
theological  reply  to  a  public  ktfier 
by  Lord  Crawford,  addressed  to  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Written,  wthmt 
prejudket  by  Solomon  Beoaett,  oat 
(ive  of  Poland,*'  8vo.  7s.  This 
work  is  divided  into  two  parte :  in 
the  former  the  writer  examines 
many  of  the  more  prominent  testa 
of  the  Oki  Testament  brought  to- 
ward by  Christian,  or  as  oor  unpn* 
judiced  expositor  denoqainates  them 
NaTuir^ne  interpreters,  as  prophetic 
of  the  advent,  life,  character,,  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  en- 
deavours to  refute  the  appUcatiofu 
In  the  latter,  he  enters  into  a  gene- 
ral histoxy  of  the  progress  apd  dis- 
persion of  Israel,  and  the  progrgv 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  pie- 
sent  day  i  and  ^vea  a  brief  sketch 
.  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  po- 
htical  state  of  the  Jews,  in  variooi 
^countries  of  Europe,  drawn  up  ficoni 
personal  observation  and  traveL 
This  last  part  is  useful.  In  the  pre- 
ceding, Mr.  Bennett  has  been  as 
little  successful  as  his  predeceasocs. 
He  appears  to  have  well  studied  the 
Massorah,  but  it  is  a  study  that  stands 
him  in  no  stead :  and  there  is,  ia 
our  opinion,  att  ineieganoe,  as  wdl  as 
a  besetting  error  in  his  new  render- 
ings that  i|io  thioogb  aimoat  all 
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hU  spednoens.  He  appears  how- 
ever to  be  honest,  though  mistaken, 
in  his  cause ;  he  writes  without  vl- 
rulence>  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
liberty  of  an  English  press  tbac  such 
a  book  is  permitted  to  make  its 
appearance. 

.  **  Remarks  on  the  sixty-eighth 
Psalian>  addressed  more  particularly 
tp  the  consideration  of  the  House 
Qf  Israel.  By  Granville  Sharp/' 
8vo.  We  lament  that  we  have  here 
to  noUce  a  critical  pamphlet  of  a 
inost  liberal  and  excellent  scholar, 
who.  is  tu>w  no  more.  Mr.  Sharp 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  present  period  is  peculiarly 
£ivourable  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews ;  and  that  the  long  predicted 
t^e  of  suph  conversion  is  at  hand. 
He  conjectures  that  the  "  hill  of  Ba- 
sban/-  whicb  lie  thinks  would  more 
porrectly  be  rendered  *'  Mount 
Basban/'  in  the  psalm  before  us,  is 
the  point  from  which  some  extra- 
ordinary signal  will  be  given  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  aborigi- 
qal  country,  whenever  such  return 
is  about  to  ensue }  and  having 
learned  from  a  letter,  said  to  have 
been  sent  from  Damascus,  (in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Bashan)  to  the 
BQrtuguese  Rabbi,  Dr.  Meldola,  and 
hy  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Stras-^ 
bpurg,  another  learned  Rabbi,  and 
by  Dr.  Strasbourg  to  Dr.  Hirschal, 
the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Dutch  Syna- 
gogue in  Duke's  Place,  that  not  long 
9go  a  fiery  cloud  was  seen  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  to  rest  upon  a 
tiee  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
botmng  mountains  of  Damascus, 
where  it  continued  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  without  injuring 
the  tree,  he  has  a  confident  belief 
that  this  is  the  signal  that  is  to  an- 
ticipate the  Jewish  restoration;  ai^d 
CQQsequently  that  this  great  sera  is 


oh  the  point  of  commeodng     It 

happens  unfortunately,  however, 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  sign  referred 
to :  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent 
immediately  from  Damascus  to  the 
Rabbi  Meldoli,  only  having  been 
received  by  him  from  a  merchant  at 
Gibraltar,  who  merely  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  as  a  prevalent : ru- 
mour. It  is  hence  totally  unneces- 
sary to  follow  i:\p  the  expositor's  ima- 
gination any  further. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  bib- 
lical literature,  we  will  just'noUce, 
that  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the 
whole  Bil^le,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard version,  is  now  printing  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  illustrated 
by  engravings,  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Charles  Heath,  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  WestalL  The  text,  unaccom- 
panied by  note  or  comment,  will  be 
completed  in  seven  parts,  of  which 
three  arc  already  finished,  and  the 
rest  are  to  follow  at  the  distance  of 
four  months  from  each  other.  The 
price  two  guineas  a  part  for  large 
copy  impressions,  and  one  ibr  small. 
Mr.  Hewlet  has  also  completed  his 
valuable  edition  of  the  Bible,  with 
critical,^  philological,  and  explana- 
tory notes,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  engravings,  in  three  large  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  price  11  /.  4«.  in 
boards,  and  on  royal  paper  14/.  Ss. 
without  the  plates,  8/.  in  demy. 
The  notes,  as  indeed  the  title  itself 
indicates,  are  rather  analytical  than 
doctrinal  or  explanatory :  they  ate 
uniformly  made  to  quadrate  with  the 
ofnnions  of  our  established  church ; 
though,  on  other  occasions,  the  au- 
thor takes  leave  to  difier  from  the 
more  direct  and  general  understand- 
ing :  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  his  explanation  of  tbediflicttltand 
much  contested  passage  in  Joshua  x. 
12.  '*  Sun«  stand  thou  still/'  Ace.  Our 
commentator 
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commentator  gives  a  brief  survey  of 
the  diflfereot  interpretations  of  this 
memorable  address;  and,  while  he 
by  no  means  objects  to  that  which 
holds  the  text  in  a  literal  sense, 
clearly  shows  that  he  regards  it  in  a 
figaratlve  and  poetical,  illustrating 
his  view  of  it  by  various  parallel 
passages  from  profane  poets,  both 
ancient  and  roodrrn.  In  conse- 
quence of.  which,  he  recommends 
that  the  version  should  be  thus, 
**  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord — 
O  sun,  remain  (or  keep  thy  station) 
in  the  heavens  over  Gibeon;  and 
thou,  O  moon,  over  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  And  the  sun  remained,  and 
the  moon  continued,  after  the  sun 
was  set,  till  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies.  So 
the  son  remained  in  the  heavens 
(that  is,  not  on  the  meridian,  or  on 

ay  particular  point,  but  above  the 
rizoo)  and  hasted  not  to  go  down, 
urken  ike  day  was  ended \  for  such 
(says  Mr.  H.)  is  the  meaning  of 
B>On  DIO :  the  participle  3,  which 
our  translators  have  rei^ered  about, 
signifies  also,  when^  as,  or  after 
tkatr 

**  Commentaries  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Christians  before  the  time  of 
CoDStantuie  the  Great:  or  an  en* 
larged  view  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hih* 
tory  of  the  first  three  centuries :  ac- 
companied with  copious  illustrative 
notes  and  references.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  John  Laurence 
Mosheim,  D  J).  &c.  by  Robert  S(nd- 
ky  Vidal,  Esq.  F.S.A/'  2  vols.  «vo, 
Tlie  same  temperate  zeal,  indefatt^ 
gable  exertion,  and  extensive  reader, 
iug,  which  characterise  M.  Mo- 
8hiam*s  **  Elements  of  Christian  His- 
tory/*  distinguish  the  Toluroes  bc^ 
fore  us;  the  materials  of  which  were 
at  first  intended  for  a  new  and  en- 
laiged  edition  of  the  Hhioiry,  though 
they  ^t  length  swelled  toa  nu^* 


tade  too  considerable  to  be  thns  csn« 
bodied  >^  and  hence  they  now  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  accompaniment  or 
'  sequel.  We  have  to  lament  that  they 
are  given  to  the  world  posthumously^ 
and  in  an  unfinished  form ;  the  com- 
mentator having  designed,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  to  have  continned 
the  work  to  a  much  later  period 
than  specified  in  the  title-paga  The 
facts  adduced  are  highly  valuable, 
and  the  remarks  upon  them  Ubeial, 
and  for  the  most  part  perspicnoos 
and  logical.  We  chiefly  object  to 
the  frequent  interruption  and  length 
of  the  notes,  which  are  perpe- 
tually distracting  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  betray  a  most  miserable 
poverty  of  invention.  On  this  ac- 
count we  wish  the  translator,  who 
has  ably  performed  his  undertakii^, 
bad  given  himself  the  additional 
trouble  of  recasting  the  whole  into 
one  concordant  and  uniform  t^^. 

*'  A  practical  Treatise  on  the  .or- 
dinary operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  &c." 
8vo.  7s-  Mr.  Faber  is  chiefly  known 
to  our  readers  as  an  expounder  of 
the  prophecies  :  he  now  solicits  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  another 
and  noore  practical  character.  The 
work  before  us  consists  of  dght 
chapters  on  the  fc^owing  conseco- 
tive  subjects:  I.  The  necessity  of 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Hoiy 
Spirit  shewn  from  a  view  of  the 
slate  of  mart  by  nature :  his  nndcr- 
standing,  his  will,  and  his  afiectiooa, 
being  all  depraved,  in  oooarqueoce 
of  original  sin.  ^IT.  The  illnmioa* 
tion  of  the  understanding  throo^ 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
first  work  of  grace  on  the  homan 
soul.  111.  A  dcacriptioQ  of  two  di^ 
ferent  classes  of  men,  whose  nnder- 
standings  are  enlightened,  whik 
their  hearts  remain  unaiflected.  IV. 
The  tnfloencx  of.  ibe  Holy  Spirit 
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upon  th?  will.  V.  The  influence 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  affec- 
tions. VI.  The  Hoiy  Spirit  a  com- 
forter and  an  intercessor.  VII.  The 
fruits  of  tbe  Spirit  contrasted  with 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  VlII.  The 
constant  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
necessary  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to 
the  end  of  our  pilgriosage.  We 
have  not  room  for  quotatio;i>  and 
shall  therefore  observe  in  few  words, 
that  Mr.  Faber's  style  is  rather  plain 
than  ornamented  ;>  and  his  argument 
rather  perspicuous  than  elaborate. 
He  addresses  himself  to  persons  of 
ordinary  understandings,  and  none 
can  read  without  benefit.' 

*'  A  Fathers  Reasons  for  being  a 
Christian.  Dedicated  with  permis- 
siqp  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Pow- 
lett,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Royal 
Highness.*'  8vo.  10s.  td.  The  au- 
thor in' his  preface  thus  plainly  and 
feelingly  states  the  origin  of  the 
work  before/ us.  ''  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  I8O7,  I  was  for  some 
weeks  in  daily  apprehension  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  chief  comfort 
which  this  liie  has  to  bestow.  In 
those  hours  of  anxious  sorrow,  dead 
to  the  world,  and  to  every  thing  in 
it,  but  to  my  children,  and  to  their 
interest,  I  frequently  meditated  on 
the  arduous  task  which  would  de- 
volve on  me,  of  supplying  the  place 
of  both  parents.  Among  other  less 
important  considerations,  I  reflected 
on  the  increased  difliculty  (without 
that  best  aid^  which  a  we)  I -informed 
and  a  well-disposed  mother  always 
aflfords)  of  instilling  indelibly  into 
the  minds  of  my  children  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
pleased  Goid>  however,  to  listen  to 
my  prayers,  and  to  spare  me  from 
ao  heavy  an  aflliction,  and  her  chil- 
dren from  so  irreparable  a  loss.— 
Somd  time  aftervvrards  it  occurred  to 


to  me,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  act 
of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  which  I 
had  received,  and  a  useful  assistance '  . 
to  the  office  of  their  mother,  if  I 
prepared  an  easy  and  familiar  ad- 
dress to  my  children  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity.  I  considered  that, 
however  inferior  it  might  be,  as  a 
literary  composition,  to  many  worki 
which  I  could  put  into  their  hands, 
it  would  probably  command  greater 
attention,  and  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  as  being 
dictated  by  the  anxiety  and  affection 
of  a  father.**  The  work  hence  ori- 
ginating, was  gradually  increased, 
till  it  assumed  the  present  shape  and 
extent.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
the  following:  "  General  and  fami- 
liar address  to  the  authorV  children 
on  the  subject  of  religion:  Disserta- 
tion on  miracles  and  prophecy :  Dis- 
sertation on  sectaries,  bucmore  espe- 
cially an  appeal  to  unitarians,  and  co 
those  who  style  themselves  evange- 
gelical  ministers.  An  appendix,  con- 
taining the  heads  of  the  late  Bishop 
Horne*s  sermons."  There  is  perhaps 
no  very  strong  thread  of  connexion 
by  which  several  of  these  subjects 
are  held  together ;  but  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  sensible,  temperate,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  judicious  man» 
ner. 

"  The  Church  of  Ephesus:  in 
two  parts.  Part  I.  a  lecture  on  Re- 
velation ii.  1—7*  iu  which  the  epis- 
tle is  critically  explained,  and  prac- 
tically improved.  Part  II.  an  im- 
provement and  application  of  the 
characteristic  feature  of  this  church. 
Rev.  ii.  4,  5.  By  Samuel  Kittlfc." 
8vo.  This  series  of  lectures  is  pub-  ' 
lishing  -in  numbers,  of  which  nine 
win  complete  the  work.  The  fol- 
k)wing  is  the  author's  scope,  as  given 
in  his  own  words.  "  The  general 
plan  on  which  I  design  to  treat  the 
whole  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
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Asiatic  cburcbes,  is  to  divide  each 
cpitUe  into  two  lectures.  The  fine 
lecture  takes  the  foUowiog  beads  of 
division.  1.  The  emblematical  re- 
preseotatioD  of  the  Lord  Christ,  as 
be  stands  related  to  the  church  un- 
der review.  2.  The  good,  bad,  or 
mixed  character  of  the  church  meip- 
bers.  3.  The  exhortation  given  tbem 
to  repent,  &Q.  4.  The  threatenings 
and  promises  used  as  indocements 
to  stir  them  op  to  attend  to  these 
exhortations.  The  second  lecture 
consists  of  the  grand  use,  as  I  con- 
reive,  of  the  epistle,  which  is  to 
caution  against,  or  recover  fi-om,  a 
destructive  vice  on  the  one  hand^  or 
to  induce  to,  and  build  up  in  the 
practice  of  a  commendable  virtue  on 
the  other,"  The  author,  moreover, 
conceives  that  each  of  the  churches 
affords  an  instance  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  practical  improvement. 
Thus  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  ch&* 
racterised  by  declension  in  religious 
fervour  $  that  of  Smyrna  by  perse- 
cuted piety  j  that  of  Pergamus  by 
instability ;  that  of  Thyatira^  laxity 
of  church  discipline ;  that  of  Sar- 
dis,  formality;  that  of  Philadelphia, 
christian  diffidence ;  that  of  Laodi- 
cea,  spiritual  pride.  Mr.  Kittle 
seems  to  be  a  well-meaning  roan, 
who  has  drawn  hisviews  from  writ- 
ers of  acknowledged  abilities,  and 
states  them  with  fairness  and  per- 
spicoity. 

"  Prayers :  composed  by  two  cler- 
g)'men  for  the  use,  chiefly,  of  their 
respective  parishes :  in  which  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  scriptural  si'mpli* 
city  of  language,  have  been  princi* 
pally  consulted."  8vo.  3s.  The  ad- 
vertisement informs  us  as  follows : 
"  For  the  parishioners  of  Uffingtoo 
and  Shallingford  the  following  pray- 
ers were  prepared  with  brotherly 
love  and  anxiety  for  their  temporal 


and  eternal  happiness:  tfaeytfrepo* 
sented  to  them  by  tbeir  miDbters*. 
that  they  may  be  found  acceptatile 
and  useful,  is  the  bumble,  yet  de- 
vout wish  of  N.  P.  W.  and  T.  M. 
Y.*'  It  is  enough  for  us  to  add  that 
we  have  been  equally  pleased  with 
the  intention  ^nd  execntion  of  this 
useful  little  manual,  which  consists 
of  various  forms  of  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  of  prayers  for 
particular  occasions. 

''  Sermons,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  villages  and  families.  By 
Thornhill  Kidd."  8vo.  Ss.  We  are 
modestly  told  by  the  writer  that  this 
volume  of  discourses,  twenty-six  in 
number,  and  chiefly  (kroted  to  prac- 
tical subjects,  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  at  the  request  of  various 
friends,  during  many  months  of  ill- 
ness and  suspension  from  the  public 
duties  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  animatioo 
in  them  which  has  much  pleased  us, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to 
answer,  in  no  small  degree,  the  au-> 
thor*s  serious  and  useful  ititeatioD. 

*'  Nine  sermons,  prrached  in  the 
years  1718-19  by  the  kite  Isaac 
Wans  D.  D.  now  first  published 
from  MSS.  in  the  family  of  acotera- 
porary  friend.  With  a  prefaee,  by 
John  Pye  Smith  D.D.**  8vo.  6i. 
There  seems  little  doubt  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  these  discourses:  the 
manuscript,  indeed,  is  not  an  amo- 
graph  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  the  Rev.  John 
Goodhall,  who  seems  to  have  copied 
them  with  great  care  and  accuracy* 
Dr.  Smith  conjectures  firom  the  col- 
loquial forms  of  expression  which 
frequently  occur  in  them  that  they 
were  delivered  extemporaoeoosly 
and. taken  in  short  hand:  he  de- 
serves, however,  that  Dr.  Watts's 
usual  manner  of  thougbt  and  styl^ 
c£  aentiipcnt  and  expieanoo,  to- 
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getber  with  Tarious  other  charac*^ 
terittic  featured,  are  numerous  and 
remarkable.  We  lubjoia  the  sub- 
jects^: I.  The  prayer  of  Christ  for 
his  church.  II.  The  Believer  cruci- 
fied with  Christ.  III.  Christ  the 
linthor  of  spiritual  life.  IV.  The 
Believer  living  by  faith.  V.  God 
the  author  of  an  cffFectual  nainistry. 
VI.  Evidences  of  the  efficacy. of  di- 
vine influence.  VII.  The  carnal 
mind  at  enmity  with  Christ.  Vlll. 
The  nature  and  duty  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. IX.  The  same  subject. con- 
tinued. 

Foremost  among  the  controversial 
subjects  of  vbe  current  year^  as  con- 
nected with  .religion,  we  may  men« 
tion  that  of  catholic  emancipation  as 
it  is  usufllly  called.  The  principal 
publications  in  favour  of  this  sub- 
ject are  Lord  Somers's  "  Rcf^  to 
the  Protestant  Letter  of  the  right 
reverend  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter/* which  letter  it  may  be  remem- 
bered by  i^ny  of  our  readers  this 
excellent  prelate  drew  up  in  answer 
to  his  lordship's  speech  in  favour  of 
the  Irish  catholics  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
upper  house:  and  **  an  historical 
account  of  the  laws  enacted  against 
the  catholics,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  &c.  By  .James  Baldwin 
Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple." 
8vo.  14s.  which  is  an  extended 
view  of  the  question  as  already  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  Butler  in  his  cele- 
brated pamphlet,  m^ny  of  the  do- 
cuments slightly  glanced  at  in  the 
latter  being  here  given  in  detail. — 
On  the  opposite  side  we  have  to  no- 
tice, in  the  first  place,  the  learned, 
Sitriotic,  and  admirable  bishop  of  St. 
avid*s  pamphlet,  entitled  <'  Christ 
and  not  St.  Peter,  the  rock  of  the 
Christian  church  $  and  St.  Paul  the 
founder  of  the  ehurch  in  Britain:** 
'bein^  a  second  letter  from  the  right 


reverend  prelate  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  on  **  the  independence  e£ 
the  ancient  British  church  on  any 
foreign  jurisdiction,  with  a  post- 
script on  the  testimony  of  Clemens 
Romanns."  In  this  elaborate  and 
liberal  pamphlet  the  bishop  not  only 
warmly  states  his  objections  to  the 
concessions  demanded  by  the  Irish 
oatholics,  but  boldly  attacks*  the' 
foundation  of  the  pope's  claim  to 
supremacy,  by  contending  that  *'  the 
Chribtian  church  was  not  founded 
on  St.  Peter,  but  on  the  apostles  .and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  • 
chief  corner-stone  $— that  the  first 
christian  church  was  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  St.  James  the  first 
christian'  bishop; — that  St.  James 
and  not  St.  Peter,  presided  at  the 
first  christian  council  5 — that  St, 
Paul  was  the  first  founder  of  the 
church  of  Rome; — that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  first  founded  as  a 
christian  society,  during  St.  Pauls 
first  residence  at  Ron^e  5— and  that 
the  first  bishop  of  Home  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  authority  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  after  Sl  PauKa 
return  to  Rome."  After  which  he 
Attempts  to  show  "  that  St.  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  in  Britain,  and 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  time  of  the  apostle's  journey  to 
Britain,  op  the  authority  of  Clement 
Romanus,  Eusebius,  Jerom,  Theo- 
doret,  and  two  British  records  :** — 
the  joint  testimony  and  inferences  of 
which  render  the  assumed  fact,  in 
in  our  opinion,  probable,  though  we 
cannot,  with  this  highly  esteemed 
prelate,  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  they  completely  establish  it. 
Dr.  Haggitfs  "  Cpnduct  and  pre* 
tensions  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
considered  in  a  letter  to  the  free- 
holders of  Oxfordshire,*'  is  also  en- 
titled to  attention  on  the  same  sid« 
of  the  question.  It  contains  the  sob- 
N  stanc« 
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stance  of  a  speech  prepared  against 
the  Oxford  county  meeting  upo;t 
thesubject»  but  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  was.  not  then  de« 
livered.  Without  entering  into  an 
analysis  for  which  we  have  not  room, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
it  to  be  an  able  and  energetic  ad- 
dress, challenging,  from  its  perspi- 
cuity and  force  orargument,  the  at- 
tention of  both  parties.  We  have 
alto  received  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet that  is  worthy  of  notice,  en- 
titled •*  A  Full  View  of  the  Catho- 
lic Question— by  a  Country  Gen- 
tleman ;**  who  takes  a  pretty  large 
field,  and  endeavours  to  show,  both 
from  principle  and  experience,  that 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
rest  on  no  foundation  of  right  or 
justice;  and  offers  a  reply  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  Mr«  Can- 
Ding,  Mr.  Pitt*s  pledge,  the  prince's 
pledge,  Mr.  Buike*s  authority,  and 
moit  of  the  popular  arguments :  in 
many  parts  of  which,  however,  not- 
withstanding we  admit  that  he  has 
veil  studied  the  subject,  we  can  by 
no  means  concur  with  him  in  opi- 
nion. 

The  institution  of  the  Bilfle  So- 
dety  has  bren  prolific  in  tracts  pro-t 
duced  by  its  provincial  ramifications, 
containing  IFsts  of  speeches  delivered 
oil  their  respective  anniversaries. 
Many  of  these  display  considerable 
eloquence  -,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  greater  number  are  the  laboured 
productions  of  persons  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  of  acting  the  orator, 
and  of  dis«nboguing  in  public,  the 
contents  they  have  privately  and 
with  much  exertion  committed  to 
I  heir  nicmories.  .The  chief  point  of 
controversy  has  been  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  more  openly  unfolding  the 
doctrines  of  the  bible  to  the  Indian 
peninsula :  and  it  is  now  well  kiK)wn 


that  upon  this  point  they  hive  nx^ 
ceeded  by  a  clause  speoally  intro- 
duced into  the  projected  act  for  s 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Companj't 
charter.  One  o€  the  objections  start- 
ed against  the  Institution  in  its  home 
department  has,  in  our  opinion,  bceo 
completely  surmounted,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  "  ConimoQ  Prajcr 
Book  and  Homily  Society  ,*'byanasso« 
ciation  of  many  of  its  supporters  who 
are  members  of  our  national  cburcb; 
upon  the  plan  and  principles  of  which 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  CdO" 
nihgham  at  Christchurcb,  Newgate 
Street,  May  6,  1813,  and  has  siocs 
been  published.  We  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  something  like  a  dis- 
pute has  taken  a  place  between  a 
few,  though  we  apprehend  only  a 
few,  of  the  more  active  members  of 
the  i>;hle  Society  and  the  catholics, 
op  the  subject  of  distribating  the 
bible  among  the  poorer  of  the  latter 
community.  The  catholic  der^, 
it  seems,  are  ready  to  allow  it, 
and  have  been  preparing  for  the 
purpose,  out  of  their  own  foods, 
the  Douay  text,  containing  occa- 
sional comments  explanatory  of  (heir 
own  doctrines.  This  we  well  know 
cannot  be  done  by  the  Bible  Society, 
as  being  totally  contrary  to  tbeir 
first  principle :  bufwe  see  no  good 
reason  why  any  members  oi  the  in- 
stitution should  oppose  its  being 
done  by  the  catholics  themselves :  it 
would  be  best  indeed  that  the  poorer 
catholics  should  have  the  bihle  widi- 
out  note  or  comment  of  any  kindj 
but  it  is  better  that  they  should  bsTt 
it  with  the  proposed  notes  than  not 
at  ail ;  for  when  the  practice  bai 
once  become  established  it  will  b« 
far  more  easy  to  uitrodoce  the  for« 
mer;  while  the  comments,  by  as- 
suming a  tangible  shape,  may  be 
easily  replied  to,  wherever  enooeoQi. 
CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


^  Comprising  MetUcine,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Optics,  Astronomy, 
Meteorology,  Geography,  Paleotogy, 


IN  commencing  this  chapter^  as 
usual,  with  the  department  of 
medicine,  we  shall  first  notice  the 
"  Medical  Transactions,  published 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon« 
don.  Volume  IV."  8vo.  pp.  415. 
It  is  now  within  foar  years  of  half 
a  century  since  the  royal  college 
commenced  their  literary  career, 
their  first  volume  of  transactions 
having  been  subniitted  to  the  pub- 
lic in  17^7}  so  that  the  present 
is  only  the  third  production  of  this 
kind  to  which  the  half  century  be- 
fore OS  has  given  birth  5  the  grave 
and  learned  court  having,  within  a 
fraction,  doubled  the  Horatian  rule, 
and  allowed  themselves,  upon  an 
average,  not  nine  years,  but  nearly 
twice  nine  years  for  each  vu}ume  of 
their  transactions.  In  truth,  it  might 
have  been  much  longer,  if  we  may 
credit  public  report,  before  this 
fourth  proof  of  their  talents  bad  been 
exhibited,  provided  they  had  not 
been  goaded  on  by  an  accidental 
stimulus.  Our  readers  are  by  this 
time  well  acquainted  with  the  cx- 
istcQce  of  a  literary  institution  within 
the  precincts  of  this  metropolis, 
which  has  embodied  itself  under 
the  name  of  the  '^  Medical  and 
Chinirgical  Society  of  London  j**  ^m 
offset,  indeed,  from  the  old  Me- 
dical Society  of  London  -,  but 
which,  since  its  separation  and  in- 
dependent exiitence,  has  exhibited 
a  much  greater  degree  of  activity 
than  either  the  College  of  Physi- 
1S13. 


cians,  or  the  parent  society  from 
which  it  immediately  emaned ;  and 
which,  unquestionably,  ranks  amidst 
its  members,  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  metropolis.  This  infant  esta« 
blishmenc,  although  only  in  its  se« 
venth'or  eighth  year,  has  already 
published  three  volumes  of  valuable 
materials,  and  with  a  laudable  thirst 
after  increasing  honour  and  reputa- 
tion, applied  not  long  since  to  the 
crown  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  report  is  that  his  ma* 
jesty*s  law  officers,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  consulted  upon  this  occa» 
sion,  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians as  to  the  expediency  of  advising 
his  majesty  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  particularly  as  to  any  chance  of 
its  trenching  upon  flie  long  esta- 
blished honour  and  dignity  of  the 
college:  It  is  added  that  antece^ 
deutly  to  W\\s  consultation  the  new 
society  had  great  reason  to  expect  a 
favourable  reply;  btft  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  since  been  advised  to  with- 
hold his  gracious  assent.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  have  dropped  occasional  hints 
at  the  severity  of  this  exclusive  sys- 
tem, and  especiallv  on  the  part  of  a 
body,  which  at  that  time,  had  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  been  only 
known  to  the  great  republic  of  let- 
ters,  as  the  parent  of  two  volumes 
of  transactions,  independently  of  two 
or  thi^  editions  of  their  Pharma^ 
copeia ;  and  wc  are  giv^  to  under- 
Z  ^  staD4 
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stand  that  it  Is  io  some  degree,  with 
a  view  of  reButling  this  contorody 
that  the  college  has  harnessed  itself 
fmr  another  circle  of  labour^  and  has 
produced  the  work  before  as. 

In  the  articles  of  which  the  work 
is  composed  it  evinces  a  various 
and  multiform  character :  the  chief 
contributors  are  Dr.  Bailey>  who  has 
given  three  papers^  two  on  hydro- 
cephalus, and  one  on  a  peculiar  in« 
crease  in  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  epigastric  region,  which  has 
occasionally  been  mistaken  for  an 
aneurism;  Dr.  Latham,  the  presi- 
dent, who  has  fiimished  not  less  than 
£ve  papers,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  tetanus,  abdbminal  tumours  of  a 
particular  cast,  and  spurious  angina 
pectoris;  Dr.  Hefoerden,  who  has 
presented  three  papers,  one  on  nyc- 
tolopia,  one  on  a  supposed  variety 
of  scotvy,  and  one  **  on  the  mor- 
tality of  London/*  which  the  learned 
writer  calculates^  from  Dr.  Price's 
principles,  at  one  and  a  tmall  fraction 
m  thirty  for  the  year  ;  Dr.  Powell, 
who  has  given  an  article  on  the  be- 
neficial internal  use  of  nitrat  of  sil- 
ver in  certain  convulsive  cases,  espe- 
cially of  chorea,  and  another  on  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  at  difiVrent 
periods,  in  which  he  apprehends 
that  this  dreadful  disease  has  of  late 
gained  ground,  though  not  in  any 
very  great  degree;  Dr.  P.  Warren, 
who  has  contributed  a  description  of 
two  cases  of  diabetes  mellit^s  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  opium,  the  dose 
in  the  one  instance  being  twelve  and 
in  the  other  twenty  grains  in  four 
and,  twenty  hours  |  and  who  has 
also  contributed  an  equally  valuable 
paper  on  headachs  which  arise  fi:om 
a  defective  action  of  the  digestive 
oraana.  The  whole  number  of  ar- 
.  tides  ia  twenty-five  }  the  last  being 
the  well  known  xeport  of  the  col- 
lage upon  tba  lobjcct  of  nccination ; 


and  which  could  scarcely,  we  think, 
have  been  thus  reprinted  after  so 
late  and  general  a  ctrcuiatioD,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  palpable  want 
of  matter  to  render  the  volume  of  a 
respectable. thickness.  Many  of  the 
papers  are  valuable,  some  of  tbem 
of  considerable  .  merit ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  has  not  answered 
our  expectation  -,  nor,  as  we  are 
given  'to  undertand,  that  of  the 
public. 

"  Medico-Chu-urgical  Transac- 
tions: publbhed  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London " 
Vol.  IV.  The  activity  of  thk  ris- 
ing society  continues  undiminished. 
It  now  appears  able  to  contribute  a 
volume  of  useful  matter  anuiiall;  i 
and  the  present  falls  in  no  respect 
short  of  those  which  have  precedd  ;i. 
The  numb<?r  of  articles  are  twraty- 
five,  besides  a  shoft  supplement.  Tbe 
names  of  the  contributors  are  as  fel- 
lows :  W.  Fei^uson,  Esq.  Edwarf 
Percival,  M.  D.  Dublin.  John 
Mitchell,  Esq.  Kingston.  Colin 
Chisholme,  M.  D.  John  Bostock, 
M.  D.  Liverpool.  Thomas  Mirtic, 
Esq.  Reigate.  Alexander  Denmark, 
M.  D.  Haslar Hospital.  SirGUben 
Blane,  Bart.  M.D.  James Woori- 
rop,  Esq.  communicated  bj  Dr. 
Rogct.  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D. 
Deal.  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  Benji- 
min  Travers,  Esq.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Lewes.  S.  Barnes,  Esq.  Kietcr. 
Thomas  Chevalier,  Esq.  Mr.  Frcjer. 
Stamford.  Charles  Bell,  E^^.  Mr. 
Stewart.  John  Yellow!y,  M.D. 
Astley  Cooper,  Esq.  Of  these,  sf- 
veral  writers  have  fumishrd  two  rr 
more  papers ;  but  we  perceive,  wiih 
some  surprise,  that  the  sodetv  is 
much  nooie  indebted  fbrprodoctioos 
to  friends  or^rangers  than  to  its  own 
members ;  for,  of  the  lwent>  Hn 
numbers  t)efore  qs»  oidj  nine  ap- 
pear to  have  beea  actiadly  wiittcn 
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,  hy  the  latter^  while  not  le^t  than 
sixteen  are  communications  ^m 
foreign  bands  through  the  medium 
of  members. 

*'  An  Introduction  to  Medical  Li- 
terature, including  a  system  of  prac- 
tical Nosology^ togetbcr  with  de- 
tached essays — by  Thomas  Young, 
M.D.F  R.  and  L.S  Sec."  Our  gene- 
ral  remarks  upon  a  pretty  close  at- 
tention to  this  volume,  are  that  the 
learned  author  writes  rather  from  his 
reading  and  reasoning  than  from  his 
practice.  Yet  his  reading  has  been 
comprehensive^  and  his  reasoning  is 
for  the  most  part  sound,  acute,  and 
■well  worthy  of  attention  :  we  hav» 
been  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
and  warmly  recommend  it  to  gene- 
ral perusal.  It  contains  a  prelimi- 
nary essay  on  the  study  of  physic  J 
flphorisms  relating  to  classification  ^ 
introduction  to  medical  literature; 
chemical  tables  ;  sketch  of  animal 
chemistry ;  remarks  on  the  measure- 
ment of  minute  particles ;  essay  on 
the  medical  effects  of  climates. 
There  is  certainly  more  science,  but 
'wt  think  less  simplicity  in  the 
nosology  here  proposed  than  in  Dr. 
Cullen's,  if  we  except  his  class  of 
locales,  which  Cullen  has  employed 
as  a  sort  of  rubbish-drawer,  to  re- 
ceive whatever  would  not  enter  into 
his  first  three  classes.  We  like 
tnoreover  the  uniformity  of  employ- 
ing Greek  terms  as  the  designations 
of  the  primary  divisions.  But  Dr. 
Young  has  made  them  ^jnnecessarily 
ibrmidable  in  length  by  his  frequent 
use  of  the  Greek  'trapa  (paraj  as  a 
prefix,  and  might,  in  our  opinion,  in 
a  few  instances,  have  been  more 
definite  in  his  radical.  Hapa  is  not 
always  used  by  the  Greek  writer?  in 
the  same  sense;  sometimes  importing 
vicinity,  as  the  parotid  glands,  or 
**  tbose;9tear  rhe  organ  of  the  ear  ;** 
pwronydua,   **  ao  absceia  near  the 


finger-nail  :*'  at  other  timet  morbid 

affection,  as  faracensis,  *  defectiva 
hearing;'  faraglossa,  'enlargement 
of  the  tongue :'  our  author,  however^ 
shows  a  disposition  to  confine  it  to 
the  latter  sense,  and  to  employ  it  in 
this  sense  constaittly :  and  hence  ha 
has  exchanged  Cullen's  term  i/^« 
roses,  for  Paraneurismi;  his  Pyrexia, 
for  Parh^emasue  ;  his  CcxkexitB,  for 
Pareccrises ;  most  of  his  Locales,  fi>r 
Paramorphue,  For  ourselves,  we  sea 
no  reason  for  retaining  the  preposi* 
tion  in  any  of  these;  for,  allowing  ita 
confinement  to  the.  sense  of  morbid 
action,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  per- 
petually em{4oying  it,  or  even  to  em- 
ploy it  at  all  as  a  classific  prefix  in  a 
'  work  expresj»ly  devoted  to  nosok>gj» 
or  the  doctrine  of  diseases ;  for  the 
radicals  of  themselves  must  as  essen- 
tially import  diseased  action,  as 
though  united  to  a  preposition 
directly  significative  of  it ;  and 
hence  we  cannot  but  prefer  Dr. 
Cullen's  simple  Neuroses  to  Dr. 
Young's  Paraneurism.  And  in 
truth  were  the  para  necessary  for 
the  class,  it  must  be  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  order,  the  genus,  Iba 
species,  the  variety;  and  henoa 
every  nosological  term  throughout 
the  entire  arrangement  should  com- 
mence with  it  We  hi^ve  upon  tha 
whole  been  much  pleased  with  Dr. 
Young's  table  of  medical  books  for 
the  use  of  the  student,  and  bis  in- 
genious method  of  appreciating  their 
relative  value  by  a  -variation  in  the 
typogriTphical  characters  in  whioh 
they  are  printed ;  the  more  import- 
ant being  given  in  capitals ;  the  li- 
brary books  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk ;  and  those  of  les<t  or  only 
local  value  by  italics.  We  have 
also  glanced  with  much  .approbation 
at  his  detached  essays ;  particularly 
that  "  on  the  Medical  £fiecta  of 
Climates^*  and^  In  doalag,  caonpi 
Z  a  puct 
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once  more  avoid  reoommeDdtng  the 
vohune  to  all  the  practitioners  of  the 
kealiog  art,  as  admirably  eotitled  to 
ao  attentive  peruul* 

<«  A  Treatise  on  Febrile  Dis- 
•ases;  iDdnding  the  various  species 
of  ierer,  aod  idi  diseases  attended 
with  lever.  B7  A.  P.  Wtboa  Phillip, 
M.  D."  aec.  2  vok.  6vo.  This  work 
bas  aoffident  merit  to  have  called 
lor  a  new  editbn,  in  which  the 
andior  has  made  a  few  uscfiii  alter- 
«tieii8.  The  basis  of  bis  arrange- 
meot  is  derived  from  CuUeo ;  t  hough 
he  admits  of  a  few  variations ;  his 
g^enend  division  is  lotoidM^Atc  aod 
sfrnfiumaiic  fevers.  The  descrip- 
tions are  clear,  and  the  treatment 
rather  practical  than  theoretical  or 
Dovei. 

«<  Cases  of  Hydrophobia ;  includ- 
ing l>r.  Schoolbied*s  aod  Mr.  Ty- 
moo*s  sncoeasful  Cases ;  with  some 
Obsenrations  on  the  nature  and 
seat  of  die  Disease.  By  J.  0*Don- 
nel,  M.D.  6vo.  3s.*'  The  In- 
dian cases  and  practice  are  now 
known  to  eveiy  one :  they  are  well 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind,  and 
cf  being  tried  in  our  northern  la- 
'titndes :  but  the  question  is  by  no 
means  settled;  and  the  pamphlet 
beibre  us,  though  full  of  these  cases, 
and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of 
two  others  that  fell  under  the  care 
'  of  the  writer,  and  proved  fata),  con- 
tains no  new  fyct,  or  even  opinion  of 
importance. 

"  An  Appendix  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  Surgey ;  by  the 
late  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.D.  in 
whkh  die  removal  of  Obstruction 
'  and  Iniammation  in  particular  in- 
atanoesy  with  the  causes,  nature, 
distinctions,  and  cure  of  ulcers,  is 
■  coDsidoed*  Taken  ftom  his  MS.S. 
with  aPre^oe,  Introduction,  Notes, 
Ire.  By  James  Kirkland,.Surgeoii," 
•ve.*  fb^  au^ior  ia  well  known 


for  his  "  Medical  Sorge^^  :*  !• 
which  the  volume  before  us  is  offer- 
ed as  an  accompaniment.  The 
disease  of  ulcer  is  here  rendered 
unnecessarily  complex  by  a  too  great 
variety  of  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
■but  it  lays  a  basis  for  many  occa^onal 
remarks  of  much  practical  value* 

**  A  Treatise  oo  the  Diseases  and 
organic  Lesious  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels :  by  J.  N.  Corviaart, 
M.D.  &c:  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  C.  H.  Hebb.'*  8vo. 
I  OS.  6d.  This  volume  deve^opes  a 
fearful  list  of  local  maladies,  soma 
of  which,  however,  we  hope  are 
rather  imaginary  or  speculative,  than 
real  or  practical.  The  whole  range 
of  diseases  belonging  to  the  bomao 
system  are  comprised  in  CuUeo's 
method  under ybttr  classes  :  tb«isedf 
the  heart  aloae  are  here  made  to 
occupy,/^;  of  which  the  feUowtog 
is  the  arrangement.  I.  Class.  Dis* 
eases  of  the  roembraneoua  coverings 
of  the  heart.  II.  Those  of  its  mus- 
cular substance.  III.  Those  -of  its 
tendinous  and  fibrous  partsL  IV. 
Those  *'  which  ajQfect  at  the  sams 
time  several  tissues  of  the  heart." 
V.  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  Soma 
oftberemsrks  are  solid  andjodBd- 
otfs  i,  but  there  is  throogliout  th« 
whole  too  much  scholastic  raaiifica- 
tion  and  partition. 

"  Outlines  of  Coniparative  Ana- 
tomf ,  intended  prio<^ny  fyt  the 
use  of  Students.  By  Andrew  Fjft,"* 
8vo.  Ss.  This  is  intended  as  a  cod- 
tinuatioo  of  a  former  work  bj  the 
same  writer.  He  has  abandoned  the 
system  of  Linn6us  for  those  of  C»* 
vier  and  B]umenbacb,betweeii  wfai« 
he  Kems  to  be  to  a  kind  tif  eqnipaiae  { 
and  hence  his  xoologioal  ^fnsioos  as- 
sume the  following  order :  manma- 
lia— birds  ^*  iqrtilcs — fishes— iboI* 
Ipsca— cm^lBGea— 'inaecta  ^yusiya*^ 
soophytos.   We  cannot  bat  atroc^/ 
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•bject  to  this  Hnsey-woolscy  lan- 
gu:jge,  which  ib  neither  vIrhoWj 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  English,  but  com- 
posed partlj  of  the  one  and  partly 
/  of  the  other.  There  is  nlso  an  oc- 
casional inaccuracy  of  style,  which 
we  still  less  expected  In  a  book  of 
science  designed  for  the  nse  of  stu- 
dents. Thus  the  author,  in  his  de* 
scription  of  ttip  brain,  tells  m  first 
of  all  that  belongipg  to  it  "  there 
^  are  certain  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish tlie  brain  of  a/l  other  ani- 
mals from  that  of  man  :  these  con- 
sist chiefly  in  its  being  mucA  sma/kr 
in  prop,  rtion  to  the  body,  and  also 
to  the  ceff  hciUim  nnd  spinal  mar- 
row, but  partic  ilarlv  to  the  nerves 
arising  from  ii/'  And  ha^'ing  laid 
down  fhe^^e  distinctions  as  applicable 
to  <?// mammals  compared  with  man, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  tell  us 
**  thnt  there  are  various  animals  to 
•which  several  of  them  will -not 
apply ;  that  some  of  the  ape  and 
mouse  kind  (htnd)  equal  tn^x\  in  the 
proportion  of  the  size  pf  the  brain, 
and  certain  birds  ^ttrparw  him."  MrT 
Fyfe  very  properly  recomniends  the 
stud'eiu  to  consult  the  Works  from 
which  he  has  derived  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  present  sketch ; 
these  are  n<>w  well  and  widely 
known  through  oiir  own  country, 
both  in  thfi'  original  tongues,  and 
from  the  ablr  translations  which 
have  been  given  of  thrm.  To  these 
Mr.  Pyfe  has  added  observations 
from  Munro,  and  a  few  other  zooto- 
mists;  but  we  do  not  find  much 
which  is  not  contained  in  Cuvier.aud 
Blumenbirh. 

^'  Theory  of  Apparitions  ;  by  John 
Ferriar,  M  D.  Syri*'  This  is  an 
interesting  subject :  Dr.  Ferriar  is 
a  disbeliever  in  the  fact ;  conceiving 
every  story  to  which  it  ban  given- rise 
to  be  the  work  of  imagination,  and 
•very  instance  appeal^  to^  to  be  a 


noD^entity.  He  fcsolvts  the  pha^• 
nomena  into  secondary  iropressions,  , 
produced  frocn  toniie  aceidental 
cause,  after  the  eatcroi^  object,  and 
the  primary  impression  itself  have 
,  withdrawn  ;  he  consequently  deno* 
minates  apparitions  sfecirol  im* 
fresswn$.  We  c^o  neither  admit 
the  term  or  the  hypothesis^  Jid» 
pressions  in  every  instance,  aod 
upon  every  system  of  noietaphysics,  s» 
f^r  as  we  are  acquainted  witb  tkt 
science,  are  objective  or  suijeHw^ 
using  this  latter  word  in  the  senao^ 
in  which  it  iias  of  late  been  gie* 
nerally,  and  witb  much  conveni- 
ence, employed  on  the  continent; 
or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Locke, 
they  are  primary  ideas  of  sensation 
oi  of  reflection  ;  but  spectral  it^es'^ 
sions,  as  here  ei  plained,  are  no  pri* 
mary  ideas  at  all ;  ti^y  are  neither 
directly  objective  nor  directly  sob* 
jecti\  <3  y  they  are  mere  acddents  de-^ 
pendant  upon  a  morbid  action  of  tbe 
visual  r)rgan  or  function.  We  as 
'  much  object  to  the  thecsy :  because 
it  by  no  means  af^lies  to  ele?cA 
cases  out  of  twelve,  even  admitting  it 
to  apply  to  the  twelfth.  It  is  pos-^ 
sible  that  various  instances  havo 
been  mere  phantasms  or  decepttona 
produced,  as  all  of  them  are^bere 
supposed  to  be  produced,  by,  a  dis« 
eased  action  of  the  optic  sense;  but 
this  is  to  suppote  that  the  appari^  ^ 
tion  b  only  cognizable  by  this  sense, 
and  by  this  sense  as  belongipg  to  an 
individual :  and  consequently  most 
be  relinquished,  whenever  the  eais^ 
touch,  or  other  senses  have  offered  a 
concurrent  testimony,  or  the  spectre 
has  been  equally  surveyed  by  difle* 
rent  persons  at  the  same  time :  for 
it  is  sovnewhat  too  mnch  to  contend 
gratuitously  that  ajl  the  senses  of 
a.  single 'individual,  and  still  more  so 
that  all  those  of  a  collective  body  of 
individuals,  should  have  bam  equaUy 
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the  subjects  6f  disease  and  deloston. 
Either  therefore  all  the  histories  of 
these  extraordinary  phoenomena  mu^t 
be  flatly  denied,  upon  adequate  and 
counter- evidence,  or  a  different  and 
Aiore  general  explanation* must  be 
gfven  of  them  ;  unless  we  admit  not 
'  only  the  possiblif,  but  the  actual, 
ctistence  of  them  on  pai  ticular  occa- 
tions. 

"  An  Examination  of  the  Impos- 
ture of  Ann  Moore,  called  the  fast- 
ing Woman  of  I'ut bury  ;  illustrated 
by  remarks  on  other  cases  of  real 
•nd  pretended  abstinence.  By  Alex* 
ander  Henderson,  M.  D."— <'  A  full 
Exposure  of  A'nn  Moore,  the  pre- 
tended fasting  Woman  of  Tutbury.*' 
We  unite  these  in  their  present 
order«  because  they  relate  to  the 
•ame  subject,  and  exrmpliry  each 
other.  It  is  now  well  known  to 
dmost  evety  one  that  the  person 
here  referred  to,  pretended  a  few 
years  since,  to  have  a  power  of  liv- 
ing without  taking  any  sustenance 
whatever,  whether  solid  or  liquid ; 
that  about  seven  years  ago  she  felt 
or  expressed  a  great  difficulty  of 
deglu U tion ,  i  n  conseq uence  of  w  tiich 
the  first  diminished  her  usual  quan- 
tity of  solid  fjod,  then  of  liquid 
Ibod,  and  afterwards  asserted  that 
abe  took  no  food  of  any  kind,  and 
pretended  to  continue  in  this  total 
privation  of  nutriment  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  her  strength  a  little, 
though  only  a  little  decaying,  while 
the  faculties  of  her  mind  continued 
as  strong  as  ever.  To  determine 
whether  there  was  any  imposition  in 
the  case,  several  gentlemen  formed 
themselves  into  a  party  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 808,  for  the  purpose  of  minute 
ly  watching  her  by  night  and  by 
4aLj  for  a  fortnight.  They  con- 
tinued this  system  of  vigilance  for 
aixteen  days ;  ana  with  all  their  at* 
tentioii  €<Nild  .oot,  or  at  least  did 


not,  perociTc  any  thing  oonTeyed  to 
her,  whilst,  iir-vrrthcle'-s,  her  nsoal 
vigour  of  bo>!y  and  miT^d  exhibited 
no  reduction.  The  fasting  woman 
of  Tut  bury  was  hence  regarded  a^  a 
new  woncl<-r  ot  the  wjirki ;  nobody 
travelled  through  '  Staffordshire  or 
near  it  without  paying  his  respects 
to  her,  and  seldom  with' nit  leaving 
some  p^'cuniary  ma-k  of  atte!iik)n. 
A  iiotigoiher  persons  she  >*asvisitf^ 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  who  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  common  opmioo, 
to  regard  the  wtMnan  as  an  im- 
postor, and  to  sus|)ecl  that  the 
party  by  whom  she  had  t)r«n  watch- 
ed had  been  deceived.  He  chiefly 
judged  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  her  person  ;  from  her  sus- 
taining th«^  nsual  eliminations  of 
perspintion,  alvine  dTscbarg(*s«  and 
other  excretions  and  secretions ;  fiom 
former  attempts  at  imposition  by 
the  same  person,  and  from  similar 
attempts  by  others.  His  pamphlet^ 
which  is  weil  drawn  up,  gives  us  hit 
reasons  for  cUscrediiing  the  reality 
of  Ann  Moore's  story,  '•  I  havo 
thus,*'  says  he,  "  collected  a  sutli- 
cient  body  of  evidence  to  show  that 
that  there  are  no  <olid  grouuds  for 
believing  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
subverted  in  the  person  of  Ana 
Moore  $  but,  on  thecontrarv,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  consider  ber 
abstinence  as  feigned,  an.l  to  de« 
tiounce  her  as  an  artful  impostor. 
That  she  may  be  partially  diseased, 
and  that  ^he  may  subsist  on  smaU 
quantities  of  f()od  I  will  not  venture 
to  deny  ;  but  that  she  does  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  will,  I  imagine,  be 
allowed  by  all  who  peruse  the  for^ 
going  statement;  and  indeed  roust 
be  apparent  to  every  person  of  cons- 
fBon  discernment  who  witnesses  her 
present  condition.** 

The  remarks  contained   in  Dr» 

H«Ddci^o|i*s  pami^blct  indocednaany 
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g^Dilemen  in  th«  neighbourhood  to 
institute  a  second,  and  if  possible 
nK)re  scrupulous  watch;  aud  ac- 
cordingly in  the  month  of  the  en- 
suing April  the  fasting  woman  was 
e&posed  to  another  course  of  trial, 
under  circumstances  ip  which  it  was 
impotisible  for  the  minutest  article 
to  be  conveyed  in  hpr  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  attendants,  who 
performed  their  office  by  rotation. 
The  second  of  the  two  pamphlets 
before  us  gives  us  the  result  of  this 
ulterior  experiqaent,  ami  completely 
confirms  Dr.  Henderson's  suspicions. 
The  fasting  wo.man  sustnined  no 
great  inconvenience,  from  the  total 
abstinence  to  which  she  was  hereby- 
reduced  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  6rst  week.  Towards  the  close 
of  it,  however,  this  rigid  forhearAnce 
•from  all  nutriment  produced  a  fever 
which  kept  continually  increasing. 
*'  Parched  with  thirst,  she  requested 
the  watch  to  give  her  cloths  d'pped 
in  vjncgar  and  water,  which  they 
did,  and  with  these  she  kept  wetting 
her  mouib  and  ton.a;ue.  ^'he  watch, 
in  g'^neral,  wrung  out  the  cloths  be- 
fore they  were  given  to  her ;  but 
Mr.  Wright,  surgeon,  of  Derby, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  ocular 
proof  of  her  ability  to  swallow,  gave 
ner  a  cloth  without  wringing  out. 
This  she  greedily  put  into  her  moulh, 
and  he  plainly  saw  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition.'* On  the  eighth  day  she  was 
exceedingly  distressed.  H^  pulse 
had  increased  till  it  had  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  in  a  mir 
nutc.  So  far  was  she  reduced  on 
the  ninth  day  that  she  became  in 
danger  of  expiring.  Yet  though  hef 
pulse  at  one  wrist  ha<J  entirely 
ceased,  and  at  the  other  seemed 
drawn  to  a  thread,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  ditficulty  that  she  could  be 
brought  to  confess  the  imposture 
which  she  had  practised.     '*  jShc  i^ 


now,"  says  the  narrator^  '^  sixty-four 
years  of  age>  and  must,  whea 
young,  have  been  considered  as 
possessing ,  some  share  of  personal 
charms.  Her  eyes  h^ve  a  particular 
penetrating  keenness  indicative  of 
her  mind.  Her  neighbours  now 
declare  that  she  has  been  seen  by 
them  walking  in  the  street  by  moon- 
light; that  they  have  charged  her 
with  it,  but  she  persuaded  them  that 
it  was  her  apparition.  Amongst  all 
the  impostors  that  have  ever  offered 
themselves  to  the  public,  perhaps 
none  were  ever  more  capable  of  act- 
ing their  part  than  this. woman. 
During  the  first  watch,  (of  sixteen 
days)  she  contrived  so  well  as  to  de- 
ceive every  one,  and  it  is  said  that  * 
she  was  better  in  health  at  the  end 
of  the  time  than  when  the  e^ami-  ' 
nation  was  first  established.  On  the 
whole,  though  this  woman  is  a  base 
impostor  with  respect  to  her  pre- 
tence of  total  abstinence  from  all 
food  whatever,  liquid  or  solid,  yet 
s^e  can,  perhafis,  endure  the  pfiva- 
iion  of  so'id  food  longer  than  any  - 
ot/ter  ferson.  It  is  thought  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  her  that  she 
existed  on  a  mere  trifle,  and  that 
from  hence  arose  the  temptation  to 
say  that -she  did  not  take  any  thipg. 
If  therefore  CLuy  of  her  friends  could 
have  conveyed  a  lottle  of  water  /• 
lier^  unseen  by  ike  ivatch,  and  she 
could  ha^e  occasiorally  drunk  out  of 
it,  little  doubt  is  entertained  but  that 
^he  would  hai'e  goyie  through  the 
month's  triqlwith  credits  The  daugh- 
ter says  that  her  mpthefs  frinci.al 
food  is  tea,  and  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  this  tojfe  true**  This  last  pa- 
ragraph is  loosely  written:  taking 
it,,  howeve*r,  as  it  is  intended,  the 
case  remains  ahnost  as  extraordi- 
nary since  the  discover)'  of  the  im^ 
posture  as  before  j  for  tfjc  result  of 
the  observations  amuimts  to  this,  (hat 
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Ann  Moore  is  not  capable  indeed 
of  living  tmthotit  any  Jtind  of  nou- 
mhment,  liquid  or  solid,  as  she  as- 
•ertefd  oi  herself  j  but  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  detected  this 
untruth,  she  is  actually  capable  of 
snbststing  on  less  nntfiinent  than 
any  other  person «  and  requires  no- 
thing more  for  her  support  than  an 
occasional  draught  of  pure  water. 

*'  History  of  James  MitcheJ,   a 
boy  born  blind  and  deaf^  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  operation  performed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  sight.    By  James 
Wardrop,  F.  R.  S^  Ed/'    4  to.  p.  52. 
Most  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps, 
already  acquainted »  in  some  degree, 
with  this  most  interesting  case  of 
physiology  and   metaphysics  from 
Mr.  Dugald's  Stuart*s  previous  ac- 
count, as  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
PhilosophicalTransactions.  The  boy 
was  born  totally  deaf,  and  almost  to- 
tally blind  J  and  consequently  had  no 
other  senses  with  which  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  external  objects  or 
an  external  world  than  the  three 
flenses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
Yet  with  these,  and  especially  with 
the  first  and  last,  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  objects  in  ge- 
neral :  while,  ^t  the  sdme  time,  not- 
withstanding   every    attention  was 
Slid  to  his  moral  education  by  his 
ther,  a  worthy  clergyman,  and  an 
elder  uster,  who  seems  to  have  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  to  him,  he  does  not  appear,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  have  had  any 
idea  of  a  being  superior  to  himself, 
*  and  consequently  of  any  religious 
feeling  $  nor  does  he  appear,  upon 
the  death  of  this  most  excellent  fa- 
ther, to  have  evinced  any  kind  of 
moral  feeling.     Which  equally  de- 
^  termines  by  an  ex/erimentum  erucis 
the  ab9urdity  of  tbe  0I4  Cartesian 


doctrine  0^  innate  ideas  and  fractical 
^mzciples  5  and  of  the  new  Scottish 
doctrine  (we  refer  to  the  theory  of 
Common  Sense)  of  a  moral  instinct 
wnderived  from,  and  totally  indepen- 
dent of  mental  reason  and  corporeal 
sensation. — W'e  have  just  observwl 
that  the  sense  of  smeil  was  an  organ 
on  which  he  mainly   dep<?n(led  for 
information.      By^  thi«    power    ho 
chicftyascertaincd  nid  dtitinguished 
persons.    "  He  appearcii,"  sav^  Mr. 
Wardrop,  *'  to  know  his  rclat'.ons 
and    intimate  frieras   by    smf:iiing 
them  very  slightly,  and  be,  a*^  once, 
detected  strangers.     It  wa<!  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  at  what  dis- 
tance he  could  distinguish  people  by 
this  sense  j  but,  from  what  I  was 
able  to  observe,  he  appeared  to  be " 
able  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  object.     Ihis  was 
particularly  striking  when  a  person 
entered  the  room,  as  he  scc-med  to 
be  a^are  cf  this  before  he  could  de- 
rive   information   from    any    other 
sense  than  that  of  smell. — ^^Whcn  a 
stranger  appioached  him,  he  eagerly 
began  to  touch  some  part   of  the 
body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose, 
and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspi- 
rations through  the  nostrils  he  ap- 
peared to  form  a  decided  opinioa 
concerning  him.    If  it  was  favour- 
able, he  shewed  a  disposiiion  to  be- 
come more  intimate,  examined  more 
minut^y  his  dress,  and  expressed, 
by  his  countenance,  more  or  less  sa- 
tis^ction ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be 
unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  6S 
to  a  distance,  with  expressioos  of 
carelessness  or  of  disgust.**  —  Hit 
sense  of  touch  was  resorted  to  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree,  and  appears 
to  have  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
pitch  of  perfection.   "  With  respect 
to  the  other  means  which  were  cm- 
ployed  to  communicate  to  him  ti^- 
forioatioD, 
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formation,  and  which  he  enii^oyed 
to  conimonicate  his  desires  and  feel- 
ings to  others,  these  were  ingenious 
and  simple.  His  sister^  under  whose 
management  he  chiefly  was^  had 
contrived  signs  addressing  his  organs 
t)f  touch,  by  which  she  could  con- 
trol hiin,  and  regulate  his  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand  he,  by  his  ges- 
tures, oould  express  his  wishes  and 
desires.  His  sister  employed  various 
modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
to  express  consent  and  different  de- 
grees of  approbation .  She  signified 
time  by  shutting  his  eye-lids  and 
putting  down  his  head ;  which, 
done  once,  meant  one  night.  He 
expressed  his  wish  to  go  to  bed  by 
reclining  his  head ;  he  distinguished 
me  (Mr.  Wardrop  is  celebrated  as 
an  oculist)  by  touching  his  eyes, 
and  many  workmen  by  imitating 
their  difierent  employments.  When 
he  wished  for  food  he  pointed  to  his 
mouth,  or  to  the  place  where  the 
provisions  were  usually  kept."  It 
most,  at  first  sight,  seem  singular 
that  he  should  have  expressed  a  pe- 
culiar love  for  finery:  but  his  eyes 
appear  to  have  had  a  slight  glimmer- 
ing of  colours,  and  hence  gaudy 
hues  may  be.  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  greatest  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  to  extract  the  cataract  of 
the  right  eye,  and  the  operation  was 
attempted,  but  from  his  great  re- 
sistance it  did  not  perfectly  succeed, 
and  >xras,  in  effect,  exchanged  for 
that  of  couching  or  depression :  a 
certain  proportion  of  vision  was 
hereby  ohteined  ier  a  short  time, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  not  proved 
permanent,  the  opake  lens,  instead 
of  being  absorbed,  having  again 
risen  and  covered  the  pupil.  It  is 
proposed  to  attempt  improving  his 
sight  by  a  second  operation  of  a  dif- 


ferent kind.  He  it  now  under  tbt 
patronage  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stuiirtj 
who  will  unquestionably  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  his  edncatiof 
and  further  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy, 
Study,  and  Use  of  Natural  History. 
By  Charles  Fothergill."  8vo.  *  8i. 
In  the  title,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  the  writer  might 
have  been  more  intelligible  if  he  had 
been  more  sparing  of  his  words ;  for 
we  have  too  often  to  hunt  through  a 
wood  of  terms  for  a  few  concealed 
ideas,  and  not  always  with  a  sufli- 
cient  remuneration  for  the  trouble 
of  the  chase.  What  Mr.  FotheigOl 
means  by  the  philosophy  of  Natural^ 
History  as  distinct  from  its  study  and 
use  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
determine,  for  it  strikes  i^Ts  pretty 
forcibly  that  the  two  last  terms  are  « 
included  in  the  first,  for  the  pkiloso^ 
phy  of  Natural  History  necessarily 
enibraces  its  st%idy  and  points  out  its 
use.  The  author  has  enoployed  the 
words  Natural  History  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  term  PkysU^ 
logy,  and  hence  comprises' under  it 
the  science  of  mind,  or  an  extensive 
part  of  metaphysics,  as  well  as  that 
of  body.  The  term  physics,  we  • 
know,  has  been  thus  employed,  both 
among  the  best  Greek  and  modem 
philosophers,  though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally thus  employed  in  the  present 
day ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
authority  for  giving  the  same  ex- 
tended range  to  the  term  Natural 
History.  Such,  however,  being  Mr. 
Fothergill's  interpretation  of  the 
term,  we  hare  the-foliowing  account 
of  vofition  and  necessity,  "  The  willf 
or  the  power  of  volition,  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  distinct  facnlty ;  if  itt- 
existence,  which  is  denied  by  th« 
necessarians,  is  to  be  allowed  at  att  ^ 
since  it  cannot  act  iBdepandently  of 
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«oine  other  quality  of  the  tniod. 
Though  volition,  under  difFerent  li- 
onitatioDt^  seems  to  be  possessed  hj 
mW  aoimals,  yet  perhaps  in  none, 
not  even  in  man,  does  it  aoaount  to 
absolute  free-wiil f  nor  has  it  ever 
been  clearly  defined.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  an  imprension  must  already 
be  received  on  the  mind,  or  an  iddi 
be  presented  to  it,  before  any  thing 
can  be  willed  concerning  it.  This 
truth  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
XhG  faculty  of  volition,  if  it  be  one, 
is  extremely  limited.  I  should  ra- 
ther define  it  as  the  presiding,  di- 
recting, regulating  power  of  the 
mind,  which,  though  not  able  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  impressions 
or  ideas,  could  determine  and  regu- 
late the  attention  towards  them  who 
received,  suppressing  it  towards 
those  that  were  {are)  painful,  and 
jcontinolng  it  towards  those  that 
were  (are)  agreeable.  1  should  pre- 
fer such  a  definition  to  one  that 
could  rank  the  power  of  volition 
equal  with  what  we  imagine  to  con- 
ttituteyr«e-ti'i//  in  its  fullest  extent.*' 
We  are  afraid  there  is  no  small 
portion  of  the  palpable  ohscure  in 
thi«  iUustratnre  explnnation.  First 
the  author  doubts  whether  the  will 
Clin  be,  properly  speaking,  a  distinct 
faculty  or  quality  of  the  mind ;  next 
he  asserts  positively^  that  it  is  not  a 
distinct  faculty  or  quality,  because 
iie  coincides  with  the  necessarians 
that  it  cannot  act  independently  of 
some  other  quality  of  the  mind,  it 
is  then  said  to  be  possessed  by  all 
animals,  yet  in  none  of  them  does' 
this  will  amount  to  free-will.  But 
u*ill  that  is  notyreeis  nO  will  at  all ; 
tor  we  can  have  no  idea  of  willing 
separate  from  that  of  frectlom : — the 
two  ideas  being  ideas  of  necessary 
connexion.  The  author  then  begins 
to  allow  once  moie  that  the  will 
nay    be  a  iacuhj  of  the  mind. 


though  be  stiU  poiitbely  asserts  it 
to  be  extremely  limited)  and  having 
satisfiictorily  settled  this  point,  he 
instantly  proceeds  to  dedare  that 
this  extremely  fimited  faculty  ex- 
tends its  control  over  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind  ^  and  this  secoa- 
dary  quality,  which  cannot  act  inde- 
pendenthf  of  some  other  quoRiy,  h 
the  lord  paramount  of  every  other 
quality,  th&  presiding,  directing,  and 
regulating  power  of  the  sensory. 
What  Mr.  Fotliergill  means  by  the 
adtmssion  of  ideas  or  impressions,  we 
do  not  exactly  know  -,  but  th&  ex- 
pression evidently  hints  that  he  has 
imbibed  a  belief  that  ideas  or  /«  pres- 
sionSy  «r  both  (if  be  meau  them  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  each 
other)  exist  without  the  mind,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  external  worid ; 
but  whether  with  AristQtle  he  con- 
siders them  as  phantasms,  with  Epi- 
curus as  idola  or  species,  or  witli  Des 
Cartes  as  notional  resemblances,  he  has 
given  us  no  information  whatjever. 
The  consecutive  passage  is  to  the 
same  effect,  only  that  it  appears  to 
be  given  in  loose,  we  had  almost 
said  dissolute  poetry,  a  sort  of  versi 
sciolti,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  or  aai- 
meris  lege  solutis,  as  it  might,  per- 
'  haps,  be  classed  by  Homce.  '*  If 
there  were  no  preying  or  regulat- 
ing power  over  the  mind,  to  what  a 
R  state  of  confusion  and  chaos  would 
it  be  reduced  !  being  able  neither  to 
resist  tiie  admission  of  ideas,  nor  to 
arrange  and  govern  them  when  re- 
ceived, it  would  be  in  a  state  of  na- 
tural and  terrible  insanity  :*'  fq-  is 
not  natural  insanity  a  newly  dis- 
covered species  of  mania  not  yet 
described,  or  even  arranged  by  no- 
sologistft  ?)  '<  myriads  of  ideal  for^a 
would  instantly  rise  before  the  trou- 
bled soul,  and  whirl  in  maddrniog 
groups,  in  ten  thousand  strange  and 
frightiiil  combinations^  till  all  w^^, 
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(would  be)  dark  anil  horrible^  and 
the  sleep  of  death  fall  (would  fall) 
'  upon  the  benighted  sufftrrer  1*'  We 
suppose  Mr.  FothcrgiU  had  just  been 
heading  Milton's  apcount  of  Satan's 
journey  from  Hell-gate,  through  the 
dreary  realms  of  Chaos  to  th<;  con- 
fines of  creation « a  f 

hoary  deep,  a  dark 
miinitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
"Without  dimension^  where  length,  breadth 

and  height. 
And  time  and  pla^e  are  lostj  where  eldest 

night  ' 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  natures,  hold 
Eternal  an:irchy  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  ^nd  t>y  confusion  stand. 

Mr.  Fothcrgill,  however,  is  more  in- 
telligible and  agreeable  in  thespe* 
cimens  of  the  curious  and  diversi^ed 
powrrs  possessed  by  ditferent  ani- 
mals, which  he  has  selected  from 
preceding  physiologists :  a  few  of 
which  we  could,  nc\  erthclcss,  have 
spared,  as  bein^  disproved  by  later 
observations.  Nor  can  we  avoid  re- 
marking that  we  have  the  same  con- 
fusion of  ideas  running  through  the 
separate  faculties  of  sensation,  in- 
stinct, and  intelligence,  which  we 
have  bad  so  often  to  notice  in  the 
labours  of  other  physiologists.  We 
do  not  So  nrruch  blame  the  author, 
however,  upon  this  subject,  because 
the  error  is  common  :  — the  distinc- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out, 
and  the  respective  seats  and  powers 
of  these  separate  faculties  clearly 
distinguislied  in  two  series  of  lec- 
tures given,  during  the  two  last  win- 
ters, at  one  ot  the  public  Institu- 
tions of  this  metropolis,  but  we  are 
Dot  aware  of  any  printed  book  to 
^htch  we  can,  at  present,  refer  our 
readers  fur  satisfactory  information 
upon  the  subject. 

"  The  seat  of  vision  determined ; 
and  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  func- 


tion in  the  organ  a  foundation  laid 
for  explaining  its  mechanism,  and 
t'he  various  pbaenomeoa,  on  princi- 
ples hitherto  unattempted.  By  An- 
drew Horn."  8vo.  price  8s.  6d.  Mr. 
Horn  is  a  modest  writer,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  pursued  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject  in  retirement,  and  con- 
siderably from  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  with  little  aid  from  books. 
He  however  writes  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  originality,  and  gives  us  ideas 
that  are  often  worth  possessing, 
th')ugh  in  some  instances,  a  more  ex- 
tendcii  knowledge  of  optical  science 
as  it  has  been  elaborated  of  late 
years,  W(»uld  have  corrected  a  few 
trivial  mistakes,  and  rendered  the 
whole  more  explicit. 

The  eye  is  a  natural  acromatic 
instrument,  or  camera  ohcura,  in 
wbidh  the  pictures  ot  external  ob- 
jects are  painted  upon  the  retina,  by^ 
rays  introduced  through  the  aper-* 
ture  of  the  pupil.  The  pictures 
thus  introduced,  however,  appear 
upon  the  retina  in  an  inverted 
form,  agreeably  to  the  laWs  of  op- 
tics, in  consequence  of  their  refrac- 
tion in  the  different  humours  of  the 
eye  through  which  they  pass  before 
;  they  reach  the  retina ;  and  it  is  now 
therefore  the  cominon  belief  of  op- 
tical philosophers,  thai  all  external 
objects  are  actually  perceived  by  the 
mjnd  in  an  order  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  they  exist  in  na- 
ture, ^nd  that  it  is  habit  alone  which 
enables  the  mind  to  correct  the  de- 
ceit or  erroneous  representation,  and 
to  apply  the  idea  of  the  upper- part 
to  that  which  in  the  picture  consti- 
tutes the  lower,  and  the  idea  of 
right  to  that  which,  in  like  manner, 
constitutes  the  left.  There  has  ne- 
vertheless been  much  reluctance  in 
acceding  to  this  doctrine,  and  the 
little  volume  before  us,  which  is 
only  intended  as  a  sketch  of  a  larger 
performance 
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performtnce  upon  the  same  rabject> 
attempts  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
a  Dew,  and  certauily  an  ingenious' 
hypothetb>  which  is  built  upon  the 
idea  that  the  retina  itself,  or  interior 
funic  of  the  eye,  produces  an  addi- 
tional reflection  like  the  polished 
for^we  of  a  mirror  or  a  looking 
glass,  and  thus  naturally  restores  the 
object  presented  to  the  percrption 
of  the  mind  to  its  natural  arrange* 
ment  and  order.    The  author  also 
supposes  that  the  retina  answers*  at 
the  saoM  time,  the  purpose  of  a 
sheath  to   the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  it  covers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cuticle  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  sheath  to  the   true 
akin ;  and  that  the  nervous  base  in 
the  former  instance,  like  the  true 
skin  in  the  latter,  would  without 
loch  protecting  or  softening  involu- 
crum,  be  rendered  acutely  painful 
from  the  approach  of  its  natural  sti« 
mull.    His  opioion  upon  both  these 
subjects,  however,  we  most  give  in 
his  own  words.  '<  Anatomists,'*  says 
he,  "  have,  shewn  us  that  the  optic 
nerve  possesses  two  principal  tonics 
that  envelope   its  medullary  sub- 
stance; the  exterior,  derived  from 
the  dura  mater,  which  forms,  by  its 
expansion,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye;    and  the  interior,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  pla  mater,  and  is 
expanded  on  entering  the  globe,  by. 
which  it  forms  the  choroidcs.     The 
retina,  or  innermost^coat  of  the  eye, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  propagation  of 
the  nervous  substance.    ThUs  the 
entire  traok  of  the  optic  nerve  seems 
naturally  expanded  into  the  principal 
coats  that  compose  the  gt<)be  of  the 
eye.   I  was  induced,  from  a  general 
survey  of  the  organ,  to  conclude 
that  the  sole  use  of  this  transparent 
membrane  (the  retina)  in  the  me- 
chanism of,  vision,  is  to  produce  re- 
iexion,  in  m  manner  aooilar  lo  the 


polished  surface  of  a  metallic  reflec- 
tor, or  perhaps  it  might,  with  more 
propriety,  be  compareid  to  glass,  (the 
gla«s  of  a  mirror)  the  choroides  ba- 
bind  siDswering  the  purpose  of  the 
metallic  coating  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  a  afiirror. — The  trader 
will  now  readily  comfu^end  the 
manner  in  which  1  conceive  viaon 
to  be  accompli<tbed.     Rays  from  all 
points  of  such  objects  as  are  opposed 
to  the  organ  pass  through  ihe  pupil, 
and  after  refraction  n»  the  different 
humours,  delineate  perfect,  but  in- 
verted pictures  upon  the  retina  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye:  these  pic- 
tures are  instantly  reflected  in  their 
various  colours  and  shades  upon  the 
ftnterior  portion  of  the  concavity; 
another  reflection  from  hence  raises 
images  of  the  external  objects  near 
the  middle  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
in  their  natural  order  and  position; 
these  images  make  due  impressions 
upon  the  opposite  base  of  the  nerve, 
which  are  transmitted  by  it  to  the 
brain:    thus  the  sensation  is  pro- 
duced and  vision  perfected/*     Mr. 
Horn,  in  the  above  passage,   inti- 
mates that  this,  in  bis  opinion,  is  the 
sole  use  of  the  retina,  lliis  however 
appears  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen :  tor 
we  have  already  glanced  at  another 
use  he  finds  for  it,  and  which  he 
thus  shortly  afterwards  explans  in 
his  own  words.     "  But  not  only  so, 
we  see  that  while  the  retina  by  its 
transparency,    answers   throngboot 
its  whole  extent,  the  purpose  of 
glass  in  the  production  of  reflection, 
this  membrane,    by  covering  the 
base  of  rhe  nerve,  performs  the  ssnoe 
service  for  the  organ  of  vision  which 
the  scarf-skin  does  for  the  imme- 
diate organ  of  feeling.     It  is  well 
known  diat  when  the  papills  pyra- 
midalcs  are  deprived  of  this  or»ver«- 
ing,  the  least  pressure  or  iricti^^n 
produces  exquisite  pais.    Hence  we 
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inftr,  from  analogy,  the  necessity 
for  the  retina  covering  the  base  of 
the  nerve  or  immediate  organ  of, 
visional  in  order  to  moderate  the  im- 
pressioB  of  the  rays;  for,  if  the 
nerve  were  left  naked,  the  least  im- 
pression made  by  light  upon  it 
would  render  the  sensation  into*- 
lerable.*'  We  heartily  wish  the  in« 
geoious  author  success.  The  vo- 
lume of  more  extensive  detail  to 
Vhicb  the  present  jiamphlet  may  be 
refirarded  as  a  sort  of  prospectus,  he 
calcalates,  as  stated  in  the  prefixed 
advertisement,  will  comprise  about 
400  pages  in  octavo :  the  subjects  he; 
purposes  to  embrace  in  it  are  the  dif« 
ference  between  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible object }  distance  and  magni- 
tude; a  further  developement  of 
the  hypothesis  before  us ;  single  and 
double  vision  3  and  miscellaneous 
pbsnomena. 

*'  Times'  Telescope  for  1814 ;  or, 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  Almanac;^ 
containing  an  explanation  of  the 
Saints*  Days  and  HoUdtiys ;  with  il- 
lustrations of  British  History  and  An* 
tiquities,  and  Notes  of  obsolete  Rites 
and  Customs,  Astronomical  occur- 
rences in  every  month,  comprising 
remarks  on  the  phaenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  a  popular  view  of 
the  solar  system.  The  Niituralist*s  dia- 
ry, explaining  the  various  appearances 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  meteorological  remarks. 
Accompanied  by  twelve  descriptive 
wood-cuts  of  the  different  n^onths^ 
engraved  by  Mr.  Clennell.**  12mo. 
7^,  6d^  We  have  copied  tliis  vo- 
.luminous  title,  because  we  think  the 
Vrork  deserves  it,  and  it  forms  a 
•  compendious  index  (o  its  contents, 
t^rom  the  title  alone  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  vast  osass  of  miscellaneous 
matter  is  compacted  into  a  small 
compass;  yet  it  is  collected  with 
taste  ^  and,  though  miscellaneous^ 


the  subjects  have  in  most  instances 
a  bearing  upon  each  other.  This 
volume  has  rendered  itself  notorious 
from  an  injunction  which  was  lately- 
obtained  against  it,  in  consequence 
of  its  )iaving  copied  somewhat  too 
largely,  in  one  of  its  divisions,  from 
a  work  of  a  similar  kind.  That  part 
we  understand  has  since  beea 
omitted,  or  so  far  modified,  at  tof 
become  unexceptionable ;  in  conse«« 
quence  of  which  the  work  has  ap^ 
peared  under  a  new  form  in  a  new 
edition,  and  bids  fair  to  acquire  con<^ 
siderable  popularity.  In  truth  it  de^ 
serves  to  be  popular ;  for  the  com- 
piler, who  is  generally  known  to  be 
the  ingenious  sub-librarian  of  the 
Surrey  Institution,  has  shown  an 
equal  degree  of  acqu^ntance  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  subject 
l^e  has  undertaken  to  elucidate,  and 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  his  illus- 
trative and  decorative  extracts  from 
various  descriptive  poets,  and  other 
writers. 

'^  Researches  about  atmospheric 
Phaenomena.  By  Thomas  Forster, 
F.  L.  S.'*  8vo.  7s.  There  is  som« 
fancy  in  this  vdume,  and  perhaps 
more  than  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted upon  a  subject  strictly  pby* 
sical ;  but  the  author  shows  himself 
to  have  been  a  long  and  attentive 
observer  of  meteorological  phaeno- 
mena, and  for  the  most  part  hb  re* 
marks  appear  to  be  solid  and  wor* 
thy  of  attention.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  eiffht  chapters,  after 
the  following  order.  Chapter  I.  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  different 
modifications  of  clouds,  according 
to  Mr.  Luke  Howard's  well  known 
and  classical  Latin  arrangement  | 
his  method  and  language  being 
adopted  through  the  body  of  the 
work.  Chapter  II.  offers  a  similar 
arrangement  of  that  extetnive  cluster 
of  atmospherical  phaenomena  which 
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are  aiuallf  described  under  the 
names  of  balos,  coronas,  burs,  g\d* 
ries,  parhelions,  paraselenes,  and 
irises,  or  rainbows :  many  of  which 
baVe  often  been  confounded  with 
each  other  ;  and  few  of  which  have 
been  exactly  d<'scribed  or  accouoted 
for.  Chapter  III.  describes  the  prin- 
cipal igneous  meteors  observed  at 
li^ht,  of  which  the  most  connmcn 
perhapr,  though  the  rainutrst,  are 
Ailing  stars:  these  are^ here  divided 
into  three  kinds,  tbe  common  stellar 
meteors,  those  of  a  more  brilliant 
kind,  and  thecaodate,  or  those  poa*' 
seising  tails  or  trains.  Tn  the  course 
of  tbe  present  and  ensuing  chapter, 
Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  explain 
them  as  for  the  most  part  varieties 
depending  upon  the  prculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  oc- 
cur; and  examines  M.  De  Luc's 
hypothesis  of  their  origin.  Chap« 
ter  V.  discusses  the  connexion  be- 
tween atmospheric  peculiarities,  and 
those  diseases  which  are  usually  sup* 
posed  to  depend  upon  the  state  or 
nature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  con- 
tains many  remarks  that  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world. 
Chapter  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  winds:  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gives^  it  as  his  own  opi- 
nion, derived  fiom  a  course  of  ex- 
periments made  with  small  air- 
balloons,  that  the  changes  in  tbe 
,  wind  often  commence  in  the  higher 
ttrata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
propagated  downwards.  Electricity 
forms  the  stibject  of  the  seventh 
chapter ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
observes  that  the  ancients  had  a 
confosed  notion  of  this  active  and 
general  principle,  though  they  called 
it  by  a  different  name ;  and  seems 
to  conceive  that  many  of  them  de- 
signated or  alluded  to  it  by  the 
terms  vipifying  fmneipfe,  smrce  of 
ikonon^sptritrffire,  ptimum  mobile. 


and  soul  of  the  mnvene:  bnt  thb, 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  jumble  in:o  one 
chaos  hypotheses  that  are  altogether 
discrepant,  and  have  little  connexion 
with  each  other  :  it  eonstttutes  one 
of  thpse  fancies  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  the  opening  of  (he  present 
article.  In  his  subsequent -physical 
observations,  the  author  is  raoch 
better  entitled  to  our  attention,  and 
especially  in  the  pages  in  which  be 
notices  our  general  ignorance  at 
present  of  the  connexion  between 
the  peculiar  modification  and  ar- 
rangement of  electrical  clouds  with 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  last  chapter  is  also  a 
fanciful  one  in  varioas  respects,  yeC 
it  is  also  in  various  respects  pleadng? 
it  relates  to  tbe  superstitions  'no- 
tions entertained  by  the  vulgar  re- 
specting the  influence  of  certaio  pe- 
culiaritie3  of  the  atmosphere  on  Ta- 
rious  animals;  and  intimates  an 
intention  of  pursuing  this  subject 
hereafter  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  superstitions  in  general. 
*'  Any  capable  person,  observes  he, 
who  would  write  a  moral  history  of 
superstitions,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
each  to  its  particular  source  as  nearl/ 
as  possible,  arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  the  age  or  country  in  which 
they  prevailed,  and  including  all 
degrees  of  superstitious  opinions 
and  customs  from  tht)se  which  have 
gained  importance  from  their  ex- 
tensive, prevalence,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  had  on  the  man- 
ners and  destiny  of  different  people, 
down  to  the  meanest  subject  of 
terror  to  the  village  peasant,  would 
render  considerable  service  to  tbe 
cause  of  truth.- 

"  A  Geographical  Meoooir  of  the 
Persian  empire,  acGooapanied  by  a 
map.  fiy  John  Macdooald  Kin- 
neir:  political  assistant  to  Brigadier 
General  Sir  John  Mdcokn,  in  his 
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Amission  to  the  coast  of  Persia."  4to. 
Thi»  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author 
to  his  enlightened  patron  and  sape- 
rior:  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
large  and  excellent  map  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  laid  down  with  great 
care,  and  which  will  no  doubt  su* 
persede,  as  having  been  in  a  Consi- 
derable degree  cohstructedfrom  per- 
sonal observation,  the  best  maps 
hitherto  in  use,  both  in  oar  own 
country  and  in  Germany,  among 
which,  perhaps  t^ose  of  professor 
Wahl  in  his  Jlies  und  Keus  Forder 
und  MUie!  Asien,  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  lead.  M.  Kinneir  ap- 
pears to  have  well  prepared  himself 
for  the  study  of  his  subject  by  hav- 
ing previously  consulted  the  roost 
esteemed  works  of  both  native  and 
foreign  writers ;  particularly  among 
the  former,  of  Nejf  Ali  Khan,  Hajy 
Mahomed  Ali  Kban-Geojevce.  Ma- 
homed Sadick  Meer  Yusoph  a  Deen, 
and  Meerza  Ali  Nachee ;  and  among 
the  latter,  of  Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, Major  Rennel,  Captain  Cris- 
tie,  Lieut.  Pottinger,  Capt.  .Grant, 
Lieut.  Snod grass.  Major  Campbell, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Scott.  The  view  of 
the  Persian  empire  here  off'- red  is 
upon. a  scale  larger  than  that  to 
w^itch  it  extends  in  the  present  day, 
for  it  jncludes  the  provrnces  or  ter« 
ritories  of  Bagdad  and  Or^,  which 
have  long  become  Turkish  pasha- 
licks;  the  greater  part  of  Khorasan, 
possessed  by  a  variety  of  wandering 
tribes,  whose  mutual  hostilities  have 
reduced  it  to  desolation,  and  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Iram;  as  also  Cabul,  Samar- 
cand,  Balkt,  and  other  neighbouring  ' 
districts,  throughout  which  the  Per- 
sian monarch  is  without  influence  or 
authority.  The  provinces  chiefly 
de.scribed,  however,  are  Pars,  La- 
ristan,  Khuzistan,  Irak,  Ardelan, 
A^rbijan,   Ghilao^   MsUEanderaun, 


and  Asterabad.  Of  these  again,  the 
author*s  principal  attention  is  paid 
to  Pars,  the  ancient  Persis,  which 
still  abounds  in  vestiges  of  its  former 
magnificence;  and  we  have  the  tes* 
timony  of  Mr.  Kenneir  to  the  accu- 
racy with  which  they  are  described 
by  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn^,  and  Nie- 
buhr.  He  dwells  somewhat  at 
large  upon  the  ruins  of  Firoscabad, 
a  city  of  great  fame  in  former  times, 
but  whose  superb  remains  have 
nearly  escaped  the  attention  of  mo- 
dern travellers.  It  occupied  '*  a 
plain  of  about  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  and  half  that  distance  in 
breadth.  They  (the  ruins)  consist 
of  a  ditch  which  encloses  an  area  of 
at  least  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  in  some  places  sixty-eight  in 
breadth ;  a  stone  pillar,  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty  in  diameter* at  the  base^  and 
the  remnant  of  a  square  edifice,  dif- 
fering in  form  and  style  from  any^ 
around  it.  It  is  built  of  hewn 
stone  and  linked  together  with 
clamps  of  iron.  The  remains  of 
the  Atia&h  RadJa,  or  fire-temple  of 
Firoze  Shah,  are  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plain.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  building  with  three  im- 
mense domes,  and  three  small  apart- 
ments  before  and  behind,  arched 
with  small  rough  stones,  and  ce- 
mented with  lime.**  Other  ruins 
and  antiquities,  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  are  glanced  at 
or  minutely  described.  Mr.  Ken- 
neir examined  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  Babylon,  in  company  with 
Captain  Frederick,  in  1808.  These 
extend  for  many  miles  around  the 
modern  town  of  Hilleh,  and  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  still  supposed  to 
retain  a  vestige  in  an  immense  py- 
ramidal structure  formed  of  bricks 
and  cemented  with  bitumen  and 
layers  of  reeds.  The  building  ta 
^aadnogi2ar. 
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quadranSQlar>  oine  hoodred  paces 
ID  circumference^  and  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  the  ut- 
most height.  In  it  are  many  long 
and  narrow  cavities  or  passages, 
which  now  a£ford  shelter  for  jackalls, 
]  hyaenas,  and  other  noxious  animals* 
From  another  and  a  loftier^  though 
less  extensive  eminence,  ascribed  by 
the  Arabs  to  Nimrod,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates may  be  seen  in  several  of 
Its  windings  through  thj9  plain  of 
Shinar.  Here  also  are  fbund  bricks 
inscribed  with  arrow  headed  charac* 
ters  like  those  of  Pcrsepolitan  sculp- 
ture. Khusistan  ^is  the  modem 
name  for  Susiana.  The  ancient 
Susa  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Shuster 
«f  the  present  day ;  and  by  Major 


Rennell  to  have  formed  the  ruins 
which  are  still  shown  as  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dty  of  Sbus.  Our  au- 
thor inclines  to  the  latter  opinion. 

"  A  General  Synopsis  of  Geo- 
graphy i  with  a  projection  of  Maps 
and  Charts ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
historical  int  Auction  to  the  sciences 
of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Geo- 
graphy, &c.  with  an  easy  ^nd  re- 
gular method  of  drawing  maps.  By 
John  Cooke,  Geographer,  and  late 
Engraver  to  the  Admiralty."  4ta 
ll.  We  notice  this  as  an  efemen^ 
tsry  work  of  great  merit,  on  ac- 
count of  its  neatness  and  accuracy. 
The  Engravings,  which  are  executed 
by  Miss  Cooke,  are  peculiarly  dcU« 
cate  and  beautiful. 
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MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


Contdining  Hhtnry,  Poyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  MilUary  Systems,  Poli* 
ticaJ  Economy,  English  Jurisprudence,  and  Law* 


WE  cannot  commence  this  di- 
vision of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  year  with  a  woric  of  more 
important  .matter  than  that  con- 
tained in  '*  A  succinct  History  of 
the  Greographical  and  Political  Re- 
volutions of  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
or  tbq  principal  states  which  com- 
pose the  empire  of  Charlemggne, 
ifrom  his  coronation  in  814  to  its 
dissolution  in  Jb06:  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  genealogies  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Hapbburgh,  and  of 
the  six  secular  electors  of  Germany, 
and  of  Roman,  German,  French, 
and  English  nobility.  By  Charirs 
Butler,  Esqi"  8vo'.  ,  If  Mr.  Butler 
have  let  himself  run  somewhat  loose 
in  his  title-page^  and  has  given  us  in 
it  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a 
■pecific  name,  he  is  sufficiently  ttirse 
and  abbreviated  in  the  work  itself. 
In  reality  we  are  unacquainted  ^ith 
any'  writer  who  displays  the  same 
power  of  saying  much  in  a,  small 
•pace,  and  we  may  add,,  of  saying 
much  to  the  purpos^'for  with  iii(n 
there  is  no  trifling  either  in  words 
or  ideas.  **  Order  is  lieavcn's  first 
law  5*'  ^nd  the  vast  mass  of  matter 
usually  condensed  into  this  geotle- 
inan*s  publications  could  not  be 
thus  xrondensed  without  a  ruinate 
intention  to  this  law,  the  necessary 
result  of  which  is,  great  weigjit  and 
importance  in  the  subject,  au^d  great 
distinctness  and  perspicuity  in  the 
arrangement.  Wc  arc  lorry  that 
I813» 


we  can  do  little  more  than  run  over 
a  sketch  of  the  general  object  of  the 
woi  k,  and  the  points  to  which  it  is 
directed. 

It  consists  of  eight  parts;  the 
first  comprises  the  period  extending 
from  the  general  division  of  the 
Roman  Empiie  between  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  the  sons  of  Thco- 
dosius  the  iirst,  to  the  revival  of  the 
empire  of  the  west,  in  the  person 
of  Charlemagne,  It  consequently  ex- 
tends from  the  year  395  to  800,  and 
includes,  among  other  important 
facts,  the  successive  conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Herulians,  Ostrogoths, 
and  Justinian.  The  early  history  of 
the  Germans  J  the  rise  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne. 
Part  II.  ejitends  from  the  year  814 
to  911,  and  includes  the  history  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  decline,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  feudal  polity.  Part  III.  com- 
prises the  period  of  the  German  em* 
pire,  during' riie  Saxon,  Franconian» 
and.  Suabian  dynasties,  extending^ 
from  91 1  to  1024,  the  leading  feature 
in  which  is  the  growing  and  arrogant 
claims  to  temporal  power  op  the 
part  of  the  popes,  and  iheir  ultimate 
success  even  against  the  empire  it-> 
self.  Upon  this  important  subject 
we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
following  passage.  ''  The  popea 
soon  advanced  a  still  higher  claFm 
In  virtue  of  an  authority  ivhich  they 
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fretended  to  tUrive  from  heathen, 
some  of'  them  asserted  that  the  pope 
%Das  the  sufreme  temporal  lord  of  the 
universe^  and  that  aU  princes,  and 
citfU  governors,  were,  even  in  tem- 
poral concerns,  sulyect  to  them**  In 
conformity  to  this  doctrioe^  the 
popes  took  upon  them  to  try,  con- 
demn, and  depose  the  sovereign 
princes;  to  absoWe  their  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  them,  and  to 
grant  their  kingdoms  to  others. 
That  a  claim  so  unfounded  and  im- 
pious, so  detrimental  to  religion,  so 
hostile  to  the  peace  of 'the  world, 
and  apparrntly  so  extravagant  and 
visionary  sliould  have  been  made,  is 
strange  :«*stranger  still  is  the  suc- 
cess it  met  with.  There  scarcely  is 
a  kingdom  in  christian  Europe^  the 
sovereign  of  which  did  not,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  acquiesce  in  it, 
so  hr,  at  leasts  as  to  invoke  it 
against  his  own  antagonist  3  ■  and 
having  onde  urged  it  against  an  an- 
tagonist, it  was  not  always  easy  to 
deny  the  justice  of  it,  when  it  was 
urged  against  himself.  The  con- 
tests respecting  it  were  chiefly  car- 
ried oh  witli  the  Geanan  emperors. 
All  Italy  and  Germany  were  di- 
vided between  the  adherents  cf  the 
popes,  aod  the  adherents  of  the  em- 
perors." The  passage  we  have 
quoted  iq  Italics  is  scored  in  the 
sanr.ft  mannrr  in  the  work  itself. 

Part  IV.  extends  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  buabian  dynasty,  through 
the  !.ucces»,of  the  pontifical  power 
to  the  election  of  Charles  V.  includ- 
ing the  period  between  1254  and 
1519:  in  ihe  coursr  of  which  it 
narratrs  the  auspicious  fact  of  the 
declin*-  of  the  pope's  ten  pora]  power, 
which  «.p;>ears  i»owevf  r  lo  liavc  been 
at  least  as  much,  if  not  m^re,  the 
effect  of  intf-rnal  and  '-c^le^^ias' ical 
fei.ds,  than  ot  political  and  foreign 
resistance.     Part  V.  gives  us  an  ac- 


count of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburgh  till  its  ul- 
timate accession  to  the  empire  of 
Germany;  and  extends  from  7OD 
to  1428.  It  is  this  illustrious  boose 
that  gave  rise  to  the  German  and 
Spanish  line  by  which  the  em- 
pire was  governed  for  two  centuries, 
and  that  laid  a  fbundaiion  for  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  those 
circles,  and  its  administration  under 
that  general  constitution  which  it 
possessed  till, the  late  conquest  of 
Buonaparte.  Part  VI.  describes  the 
division  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh 
into  its  Spanish  and  German  line 
till  the  final  extinction  of  the  latter 
IB  the  house  of  Lorraine,  extending 
from  1558  to  IJZG.  Part  VII.  gives 
us  the  period  between  the  marriage 
of  Maria-Thercsia,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revc^- 
tion,  reaching  down  from  1736  to 
1787,  Part  VII [.  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
German  empire  by  Buonaparte,  or 
from  1787  to  1806.  To  ibc  body 
of  the  \koxk  is  appended  a  valu^b^ 
collrction  of  confirmatory  and  illus- 
trative notes  3  and  the  whole  is  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  curious 
genealogical  tables :  among  the 
most  inteiesting  of  which  we  may 
mention  two  that  contain  the  line  of 
the  Guelphic  house,  or  that  of  our 
own  royal  family,  tracing  them  from 
a  period  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  christian 
aera,  the  first  named  ancestor  being 
Ethicd,  a  general  of  Attila's  army, 
and  father  of  Guelph  trcni  whom 
the  family  name  has  originated. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  long 
term  of  time  to  the  prcbcnt  day  this 
house  has  produced  many  c^  the 
highest  heroic  and  political  charac- 
ters that  have  appeared  in  the  great 
family  of  the  European  republic,  has 
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aVwaJrs  been  ia  possession  of  high 
princely  or  royal  dignities  in  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  has  on.  one  or  two 
occasions  assumed  the  imperial  dia- 
dem^ and  in  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  between  the  empire  and  the 
Pope,  gave  the  watch-word  to  the 
papal  party,  which  was  that  of 
GUelphs,  as  the  watch- word  of  the 
imperial  party  was  that  of  Ghibel- 
lines,  which  last  however  is  only 
tlie  Italian  mode  of  softening  it  from 
the  proper  term,WeibKngenites,  from 
Weiblingcn,  the  birthplace  of  Fre- 
derick duke  of  Suabia,  father  of  the 
emperor  Courad  the  third. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  hous'^  of  Bourbon,  from'  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  dflh  to  the 
death  of  Charles  ^e  third.  Drawn 
from  original  and  unpublished  docu- 
ments. By  William  Coxe,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  &c."  3  vols.  4to.  Mr. 
Coxe  is  an  old  navigator  over  the 
sea  of  history,  and  is  hence  well  ac- 
qoaintcd  with  courses  and  fundings, 
'to  which  more  untra veiled  writers 
are  strangers.  Upbnmost  of  his 
j^iends  who  furnished  him  with  do- 
cuments for  his  history  of  Austria, 
.^he  has  again  drawn  in  aid  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  and 
from  the  connexion  that  during  one 
dynasty  so  closely  subsisted  between 
Spain  and  Austria,  be  has  not  drawn 
even  from  this  quarter  without  suc- 
cess; while  to  the  records  thus 
furnished  him,  he  has  from  other 
channels  been  able  to  add  other 
manuscript  authorities  and  papers 
of  considerable  weight.  Yet  he  has 
exceeded  the  line  and  tenor  of  his 
general  clue^  in  intimating  to  us  in 
his  title-page,  that  the  three  bulky 
volumes  before  us  are  drawn  up 
altogether  **  from  original  and*  un- 
published documents,"  since  by  far 
the  most  extensive  part  of  his  his- 
tory is  taken  from  tbe  printed  writ* 


ings  of  previous  labourers  in  the  same 
vineyard,  to  which  indeed  he  has 
pretty  fully  adverted  in  the  general 
catalogue  of  his  authorities.  In 
reality  he  does  not  in  his  title-page . 
use  the  word  altogether,  but  by  con- 
fining the  description  of  bis  re- 
sources in  that  place  to  '*  original 
and  unpublished  documents,"  he 
necessarily  ibnports  and  leads  his 
readers  to  expect  as  much.—- Upon 
a  tolerably  extensive  study  of  the 
volumes  before'  us,  we  have  no  « 
hesjratioQ  in  saying,  that  they  do 
credit  to  the  compiler's  industry, 
and  accuracy  of  arrangement:  bu^ 
'^e  cannot  compliment  him,  so  much 
as  we  could  have  wished  on  the 
plan  he  has  pursued.  It  is  deficient 
in  the  most  essential  features  of  his 
tory,  individuality  pf  style  and  man- 
ner. The  manuscript  autliorities  ' 
are  quoted  verbatim,  whenever  quot- 
ed at  all,  in  the  body  of  the  work» 
instead  of  being  placed  in  an  appen- 
dix ',  wliile  the  spirit  and  marrow  of 
their  contents  are  alone  given  by 
the  historian  in  hi^  own  terms,  ac- 
companied with  his  own  remarks* 
and  confined  to  such  remarks.  Al 
it  is»  the  work  will  have  its  use  as  a 
book  of  research  for  future  histo- 
rians, but  it  is  not  a  history  in  itself. 
I'he  memoirs  are  preceded  by  k 
valuable  •*  historical  introduction," 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  political 
history  of  Spain,  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saracens  upon  the  u'nipn  of 
Castile  apd  Arragon,  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Aubtrian  line^  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth.  The  au- 
thorities are  good,  and  much  care 
has  been  exercised  in  collecting  and 
condensing  them. 

"  The  Pedigree  of  King  George 
the  Third,  lineally  deduced  from 
King  Egbert,  first  sole  monarch  of 
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England^    Compiled  by  R.  Wewit- 
zer:  illustrated  with  heads/*  8vo. 
5».    Id  Mr.  Batler*s  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  .the  German  Empire, 
we  have  already  observed  that  va« 
rioas  historical  documeuts  and  ge- 
nealogical   tables    are    introduced, 
which  trace  the  reigning  family  of 
Engiaod,    through    the    illosirious 
ttennof  tbe  Guelphs,  to  a  fM^riod  as 
«arly  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, and  consequently  through  a  term 
if  little  less  th^a  a  thousand  years. 
The  lineage,  in  tlie  iu&taove  before 
us,   is  derived  from  an  intermixed 
chaiD  of  males  and  females,  for  the. 
most  part  of  English  birth,    and' 
■hews  by  what  means  the  Guelphic 
xact  became  at  length  grafted  on 
those  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  the 
older  dynasties  of  the  English  throne. 
The  order  traced  up  is  as  follows, 
and  constitutes  the  contents  of  the 
T*luae:    '*  King   Egbert;    King 
Ethelwolfe ;    King  Alfred  ;     King 
Edward  $  King  Edmund ;  Kipg  Ed- 
gar^  King  Ethehed ;  King  Edmund  -, 
Prince  Edward ;   Queen  .  Ma rg-j cf  t ; 
Queen  Matilda;    Empress  Maude; 
King  Henry  11  f  King  John  ;  King 
Henry  III ;   King  Edward  I;  King 
.  Edward  I|  3  King  Edward  III;  Lio- 
nel, Duke  of  Clarence ;  liady  Phi- 
'  lippa ;    Mortimer  Earl  of  March ; 
Lady  Ann  Mortimer;  Richard  Duke 
•fYork;  King  Edward  IV;  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  Queen  Margaret ;  King 
James ;  Queen  Mary;  King  James ; 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  Princess  Sophia  ; 
King  George  I ;    King  George  II ; 
Prince  Frederick."      The  Princess 
Maude  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II, 
and    consequently   sister  of  King 
lohn  ;  she  married  Henry  Duke  of 
Bavaria,,  surnamed  the  Lion,    and 
benoe  became  possessed  of  tlie  im- 
perial purples    the  ^xligree  firom 
thia  uoioii  it  as  follows :  WiUiam, 


Duke  of  Bavaria ;  Ckho,  son  of  Wtt-' 
liam,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenburg,* Albert;  Albert II;  Mag* 
hus ;  Bernard ;  Frederick ;  Otho  II; 
Henry  ;  Eme^tus ;  Erne^tus ;  Wil- 
liam >  Greorge  f  Erne^twi ;  all  in.  a 
direct  line.  Emestos  married  So- 
phia, ^ughter  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  grand  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England  ;  whose  pr(^ny  was 
George,  afterwards  Geoi^e  I.  of 
England.  It  is  not  meant  In  this 
.brief  account,  ^as  the  author  indeed 
acknowledges,  to  enter  into  histori- 
cal or  political  investigations  of  any 
kind ;  but  to  recognize  that  *'  in 
this  memorable  age,  when  a  great 
portion^  of  the  powers  and  dynasties 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
been  revolutionized^  concussed^  or 
subverted.  Great  Britain,  blessed  by 
her  insular  situation,  basy  by  her 
free  constitution  and  government, 
with  the  braver)'  and  loyalty  of  her 
subjects  {svns),  ever  repelled  her  in* 
vaders,  and  been  happy  enough  ft/. 
timatehf  to  preserve  a  Hneal  (though 
often  interrupted)  succession  of  roy- 
alty." .  The  heraldry  appears  to  be 
pretty  correct;  but  it  must- be  ob- 
vious, from  the  specimen  now  of- 
fered, that  the  style  is  often  inaoca- 
rate. 

**  Voyafesand  Travels  in  various 
parts  of  the  World,. during  the  yean 
1803— 1807.  By  G.  M.  Von  Laiig»- 
dorfF,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  Ma* 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Con* 
sul  General  at  the  Brasils,  &c.**  4ro« 
There  is  a  great  deal  ofinfomiation 
ill  this  volume,  which  in  the  e&tent 
of  its  scope  covers  a  considerable 
xange  of  the  earth's  surface.  Bat 
to  us,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  ac« 
quainted  with  any  thing  more  thaa 
the  book  itself  communicates,  it  is 
very  smgularly  introduced  into  tb» 
world.  From  a  brief  introdocdoft 
we  learn  that  this  aothor  is  a 
Gcrmaa 
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Crvrman  by  birth,  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Gottlngcn,  gradu- 
'atcd  there  in 'this  double  line  in 
^797 i  accompanied,  in  his  cbirur- 
gical  profession.  Prince  Christian  of 
Waldeck  to  f  iisbon,  who  went  thi- 
ther as  general  of  the  Porrnguese 
army:  formed  many  English  con- 
nexions at  Lisbon  ;  had  shortly  af* 
t^rwards  a  medical  commission  to 
England,  as  accompanying  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliary  troops  on  their  return  : 
entered  into  various  literary  con- 
iTexions  with  natural  philosophers 
and  historians  of  dif^et^ent  countries, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St  Petersburg;  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  nquesting  leave  to 
accompany  Qapt.  Von  Krusenstern, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  imperial 
court  to  superintend  an  expedition 
that  was  to  circumnavigate  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  globe,  and  in 
its  coarse  to  convey  an  ambassador 
for  the  fir«t  time  to  the  court  of  Ja- 
pan. The  voyage  being  completed, 
oar  German  navigator  writes  its 
bistory  in  Eng/lsk,  dates  it  from  Si. 
•Peiershurgh,  prints  it  in  London, 
and  dedicates  it  "  to  his  imperial 
Majesty  Alexander  the  First."  The 
Work  may  be  a  translation,  but  it  is 
ushered  before  us  as  an  original  pro- 
duction, or  at  least  witiiout  the 
smallest  notice  of  its  being  translated 
from  the  Russian,  German,  or  any- 
other  language ;  and  there  are  va- 
rious passages  and  turns  of  expres* 
sion  which  strongly  indicate  that  the 
writer  is  not  quire  at  home  in  the 
language  he  has  made  choice  of ;  of 
which  the  following  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  sufficient  example:  — 
*'  Thefe  is  no  creature  upon  the 
earth,  in  every  climate  and  m  every 
zone,  who  bears  such  an  enmity  to 
f/5  own  species,  as  man,*'  p%  139^ 
/L  genuioe  English  reader   would 


liave  written,  *'in  any  cRmatc,  or 
in  any  zone,*'  instead  of  the  passage 
as  it  stands  at  present ;  and  would 
have  made  that,  and  not  who,  the 
relative  to  a-eature  and  its.  And 
we  have  met  with  various  other  pas* 
tages  equally  indicating  an  exotic 
hand — The  most  interesting  parts  ^ 
of  the  work  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  ScAith  Sea  Islands,  or  rather 
that  cluster  of  them  which  is  now 
1?nown  by  the  name  t)f  Washington 
If5 lands.  A  stay  of  ten  days  at  Nu- 
kahiwa,  and  especially  the  curious 
and  extraordinary  fact  of  meeting 
with  an  Engj^sh  and  a  Frenchman* 
who  had  consented  to  embarbarize 
.  themselves,  by  relinquishing  their 
respective  countries  and  friends  for 
a  residence  among  these  savages, 
and  who  aPppear  to  have  pretty  fully 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  in- 
tentions, gave  Mr.  Von  Langsdorff 
an  opportunity  of  gleaning  a  cbnsi- 
derablc  portion  of  information  con- 
cerning the  language,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  different  tribes  that 
inhabit  this  singular  island,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  appear  to^  be 
V  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dexte- 
rity in  swimming,  tbeir  costliness 
and  pomp  of  tattooing,  and  their 
anthropophagism,  or  cannibal  appe- 
tite, They  seem  to  live  w'rth  as 
much  ease  in  the  water  as  out  of  it  $ 
continue  in  it  for  pleasure  six,  eight, 
or  ten  hours  at  a  time,'  have  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  paddling  or  swim- 
ming with  their  feet  alone,  and  in 
an  erect  position,-  so  that  they  can 
carry  any  thing  in  tbeir  hinds  out  of 
tbe  water,  and  usually  keep  their 
head  and  shoulders  equally  a^ove 
it ;  playing  at  the  same  time  with 
one  another  in  extensive  groups,  as 
though  this  were  their  proper  ele- 
ment. The*  author's  account  6f  the 
mode  of  tattooing  is  curious.  There 
appear  to  be  in^bttely  more  pains 
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taken  to  obtain  a  fine  elegantly- 
figured  dress  of  this  kind,  than  we 
meet  with  to  obtain  any  sort  of  dress 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  world, 
even  among  our  beaux  of  the  first 
fashion  and  delicacy.  The  orna- 
ments are  inlaid  with  the  greatest 
Dicety,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
varied  to  meet  the  shape  of  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  and  muscles.  A  mere 
outline  is  first  pricked  into  the  sk^n 
by  the  wing- bone  of  the  phaeton 
isthereus,  a  bird  indigenous  to  the 
tropics,  the  edgjes  of  which  are  jagged 
and  pointed  like  a  comb.  The 
punctores  being  made,  so  that  the 
blood  and  lymph  ooze  through  the 
orifices,  a  thick  dye  is  rubbed  in, 
composed  of  ashes  from  the  kernel 
of  the  burning  nut,  alearites  triloba, 
mixt  up  with  water.  This  occasions 
at  first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting 
and  infiamniation;  the  punctures 
then  heal,  and  when  the  crust  conies 
off,  the  bluish,  or  blackish  blue, 
figure  gradually  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  artist  is  held  in  high 
credit,  and  is  paid  very  handsomely 
in  hogs,  which  seem  to  be  the  usual' 
currency  of  the  country,  and  .which 
constitute  almost  the  only  animal 
food,  except  that  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. Concerning  their  addiction  to 
this  last  kind  of  diet,  the  author  is 
'  XBore  full  and  particular  than  the 
occasion  seems  to  call  for;  for  he 
has  entered  into  a  sort  of  general 
history  of  anthropophagism  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  speaks  of  the 
different  flavours  afforded  by  young 
and  old  subjects,  by  male  and  fe- 
male, and  by  diffi^rent  nations,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  though  he 
himself  hadbeen  acannibal  alderman. 
The  great  object,  however,  of  this 
voyage  seems  completely  to  have 
&iled ;  for  the  Japanese  court,  it 
seems,  expressed  no  desire  to  open 
aft   iaterGourse  with   the   Emper- 


or of  all  the  Russias :  so  thr.t ,  af, 
ter  having  experienced  every  kind 
of  delay,  mortification,  and  indig- 
nity, on  the  Japanese  coast,  and 
havmg  been  compelled  to  contiDU<^ 
on  board  their  ships  for  six  months 
(for  they  were  seldom  allowed  to 
land,  except  on  a  small  strip  of  the 
shore  scarcely  longer  or  wider  than 
their  own  vessels,  and  purposely  pai- 
lisadoed  off)  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  coast,  promised  month  after 
month,  and  week  after  week,  that 
some  great  man  or  other  should  visit 
the  ambassador  from  the  imperial 
court  of  Jeddo,  the  embassy  was 
obliged  to  repack  the  costly  presents 
it  had  taken  out,  and  were  poHtely 
invited  to  leave  the  country  with  all 
speed,  and  make  the  best  of  its  way 
home.  Two  audiences  appear  to 
have  been  the  whole  to  which  the 
Russian  ambassador  and  his  suite 
were  admitted  3  and  even  these  were 
not  audiences  of  the  emperor,  but 
of  a  great  man,  who  was  his  repre- 
sentative, but  whose  name  was  not 
cotumunicated  to  them,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  governor  of  Ochatto. 
It  was  in  the  last  audience,  that  the 
proposed  national  intercourse  was 
politely  declined  3  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  ship  should  imme- 
diately leave  the  harbour. 

"  Travels  in  Sweden,  during  tbct 
autumn  of  1812.  By  Thomas  Thom- 
son, M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  £.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  maps  and  other  plates.* 
4to.  To  this  writer  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
prehensive histories  of  cbemistrj 
thai  the  age  is  in  possession  of:  and 
among  other  things  we  arc  also  in* 
^ebted  to  him  for  a  roost  entertain- 
ing and  well  studied  epitome  of  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Itoyal  Society, 
published  not  long  nnce  in  one  vo- 
lume quartos  in  which  he  has 
brought 
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brought  down  almost  every  subject 
treated  of  to  the  date  of  the  present 
day. — ^In  the  opening  of  the  work 
before  \is,  he  ingenuously  informs 
us  of  the  cause  and  object  of  his  ex« 
cursion  :  ''  Having  finished  (says  he) 
my  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
being' accidentally  detained  in  Edin- 
burgh without  any  specific  employ- 
ment, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
occupy  t/te  summer  with  consider- 
able profit  to  myself^  and  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  ambsement,  if  I  were 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  lately 
concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  and  traverse  part  ©f 
that  vast  and  interesting  country. 
My  objects  were  not  onl>  to  observe 
the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  the  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion j  but  likewise  to  take  a  mine- 
ralogical  survey  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  cod  Id  be  done  by  hastily  tra- 
versing it)  to  view  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  state  of  chemistry  in  Swe- 
den, and  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  made  in  that 
science  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
last  ten  years,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  which  I  was  unacquainted/*— 
What  induced  Dr.  Thomson  to 
shorten  his  intended  residence  in 
Sweden  .we  are  not  informed ;  but 
inst;ead  of  occupying  the  summer  in 
these  pleasant  and  valuable  pursuits, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
^'  whole  stay  io  the  kingdom  did 
not  exceed  six  or  seven  weeks ;  and 
as  during  that  time  (continues  he) 
I  traversed  an  extent  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  it  is  obvious 
that  ciy  journey  must  have  been 
made  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
enable  me  to  lay  in  any  great  stock 
of  accurate  information,"  Now  in 
all  this  confession  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity that  pleases  us,  though  there 
1$  a  truth  that  docs  not  give  us 


quite  so  much  pleasure.  The  greater 
part  of  the  journey  before  us  has 
been  unquestionably  made  at  home^ 
but  had  the  writer  made  it  all  at 
home,  provided  he  had  well  made 
it,  and  not  deceived  us,  as  too  many 
travellers  of  the  present  day  have 
done,'  and  whose  trade  consists  ia 
so  doing,  we  should  still  have  been 
obliged  to  him.  The  actual  cba* 
racter  of  the  present  work  is,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  a  care* 
ful  and  steady  perusal)  that  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  matter,  judi- 
ciously collected  from  preceding 
writers,  and  industriously  comparedi 
with  the  various  facts  and  inquiries 
which  occurred  to  the  writer^  ov 
which  he  had  an  opportunityof  mak* 
ing,  in  the  course  of  bis  tour :  and  so 
far  possessing  an  authority  superior 
to  what  they  must  have  borne,  had 
he  chosen  to  have  drawn  up  a  si  mi* 
lar  account  of  the  country,  and  put 
it  forth  as  the  work  of  his  closet, 
without  stirring  from  his  native 
country.  The  volume,  however,  is 
enlivened  with  numerous  anecd6tct, 
occasional  memoirs  of  persons  of 
high  character  and  reputation,  more 
especially  in  the  scientitic  and  lite* 
rary  world,  and  with  customs  and 
manner^  of  the  country,  which  po6« 
sess  the  merit,  rtot  only  of  elegant 
amusement,  but  or  strict  originality. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters, 
upon  the  character  of  Gustavus  IV. 
and  the  causes  and  results  of  the  \ 
late  revolution,  we  have  no  he8ita<» 
tion  in  saying,  are  drawn  fro^  pri« 
mary  sources,  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  this  article,  contain  mat- 
ter of-  great  interest  and  popular, 
curiosity.  We  cannot  quite  so  well 
approve  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Sviredish  language,  considering  the 
^uthor*s  acknowledged  inacquamt- 
ance  with  it:  nor  of  bis  swlling 
Qut  the  volume  by  four  intermediate 
chapters^ 
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chapters,  containing  an  agricultural, 
g^ognostic,  zoological,  and  philo- 
logical account  of  Lapland,  upon 
^bich  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
ever  set  hi.^  foot. 

'*  Travels  through  Norway  and 
Lapland  duri-ngtbe  years  1806, 1 8O7I, 
•nd  1808  :  by  Leopold  Von  Buch; 
Member  of  the  Royal  AcaHeray  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  Translated  from 
the  original  6eimaii :  .  by  John 
Black.  '  With  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  mineralogical,  and 
some  acdouht  of  the  Author,  by  Ro- 
bert Jameson,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Physical 
Sections/*  4 to.  This  volume  con- 
tains a  large  coUectjon  of  valuable 
tnatte^>  and  of  the  higher  import- 
ance, as  it  relates,,  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree,  and  especially  in  its 
former  and  mor^  important  part,  to 
a  country  of  which  we  have  very 
little  information  of  essential  moment 
or  established  authority.  The  stjfe, 
though  hot  of  that  pictutesque  cha- 
racter, wMch  is  chiefly  sbOc^ht  after 
in  the  present  A:hy,  is  lively  arid  ani- 
mated I  the  original  traveller  has  de- 
scribed incidents  as  well  as  facts, 
customs  and  manners,  as  well  as  soil 
and'8urfaces,and  delineated  national 
lieatares,  aS  well  al?the  features  of  the 
fcspeetive  countries  they  inhabit, 
And  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  mi- 
nerals that  ^re  indigenous  to  them. 
And  the  translator  appears,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  executed  his  task, 
rot  qnly  with  fidelity,  but  wi(h 
flitnplicity  ahd  ease,  though  we 
mast  except  a  few  turns  of  expres- 
^ion^*  in  M'hich  he  has'  not  exactly 
hit  upon  the  corresponding  idioms 
of  the  two  languages. 

'  M.  Voh  Bucb  has  been  known 
for  many  years  to  the  literagr  world, 
as  an  industrious  and  correct  mi- 
neralogist. He  is  a  pupil  of  the 
^yerneriian  school^  and  steadQy  at« 

*  •  •   t  •  .  •         ..... 


tacbed  to  its  doctrines  \  a  fact  wbicH 
has  specially  recommended  bim  to 
thr  notice  of  Professor  Jame«on,  wbo 
has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
in  the  translator's  preface,  with  a 
warmth  and  cindiality  inspired  by  a 
similarity  of  pursuits  and  opinions. 
And  we  readily  ajjree  with  Mr. 
Jameson,  that  "ofallM.Von  Burb's 
writings,  the  presifnt  work,  hisTra- 
vels  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  is  10 
be  considt  red  as  the  most  generally 
interesting.  *  It  abounds  in  curious 
and  important  observations  in  r^rd 
to  the  climate  of  these  remote  re- 
gions; and  he  has  shewn  how  the 
geographical  and  physical  disiribo- 
t ions  of  several  of  the  most  import- 
ant vt^getables  that  grow  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  are  connected 
with  situntloo  and  cliinate.  He  has, 
in  this  department,  added  several 
already  known  by  the  admirable  re- 
searches of  the  enterprising  Wablen- 
bei-g." 

But  there  are  other,  and  ninch 
more  powerful  reasons  why  the 
Travels  of  M.  Von  Buch  should 
command  an  extensive  perusal,  at 
least  among  Englishmen.  He  de- 
scribes a  country  which  is  likelyyto 
become  a  scene  of  severe  contest, 
iind  which  posseses  a  peculiar,  and 
almost  entbusivstic  attachmeiU  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  latter,  inderd,  that  Nor- 
way derives  her  chief  advantages,  as 
it  would  be  from  British  enmity  that 
she  would  experience  her  most  afflic- 
tive sufferings.  Our  traveller  tells  us, 
that  at  Christiana  every  appeanmoe 
which  had,  upon  a  late  occasioo, 
the  least  tendency  to  justify  the  Eng- 
lish was  anxiously  laid  hold  of. 
Every  measure  of  a  hostile  or  uo- 
justifiable  nature,  was  imputed  to  the 
ministr)%  and  every  act  of  kindness 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Possibly  the 
inhabitants  may  be  correct  in  this  dis- 
tinctly*' 
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tj[Qction:batwebelieyetbatwhatever 
adverse  connection  the  English  ca- 
binet itself^  may  have  formed  in  re- 
gard to  Norway,  has  been  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  peculiar  and 
eventful  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
day  than  from  apy  political  desire  to 
infringe  upon' the  high  spirit  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Norwegians,  and 
its  honest  attarhment  to  ^h^  Danish 
crown.  And  we  yet  hope  to  ftsp  the 
government  of  our  own  country 
rather  appear  in  thjs  high  and  bene- 
volent character  of  mediatopj  than 
in  that  of  an  auxiliary,  in  the  harsh 
and  tyrannical  raeasufe  of  breaking 
down  a  fealty  which  does  honour  to 
the  human  character,  and  of  oppos- 
ing the  first  principles  of  that  mighty 
and  magnanimous  confederacy  wbich 
IS  at  length  so  effectually  working 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe. 
We  thus  hope  moreover  on  another 
account  5  and  that  is,  because  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  so  long 
as  the  Norwegians  continue  true  to 
themselves,  the  conquest  of  Norway 
by  Sweden,  although  assisted  by  the 
conjoint  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  would  be  attended  with  al- 
most if  not  with  altogether  insuper- 
able difficulties.  It  is,  undoubtedly^ 
in  the  power  of  England  to  interrupt 
fbe  very  extensive  Norwegian  fish- 
cijiesj  and  hence  to  deprive  the 
country  of  some  of  its  most  essential 
supplies,  and  to  drive  many  of  its 
^rave  and  hardy  inhabitants  to  the 
use  of  bark-bread,  and  other  miser- 
able substitutes  for  adequate  food  : 
and  we  may  thus  add  to  their  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  but  wp  cannot 
conquer  them  :  for  such  is  the  face 
of  the  country,  so  strongly  marked, 
so  mountainous,and  precipitous,  that 
by  the  pre-occupatioii  of  a  few  dif- 
ficult ^passes,  the  destruction  of  an 
invading  army  is  frequently  almost 
inevitable.    Bodies  of  regular  troops 


have  been  more  than  once  destroyed 
in  several  of  these  mountain-straits, 
by  bands  of  peasantry.  And  W9 
have  a  curious  account  in  the  work 
before  us  of  the  destruction,  by  a  few 
countrymen  in  Guldbrandsdalen,  of 
Colonel  Sinclair,  and  nine  bun-> 
dred  Scotch,  who  were  marching 
through  the  country  to  join  the  army 
of  G^stavus  Adolphus.  Even  sojato 
as  1788,  the  Swedes  were  over* 
thrown  by  the  Norwegians  at  th« 
pass  of  Quistrum,  who  would  after- 
w.irds  have  taken  the  rich-  town  of 
Gottinberg,  but  for  the  interferenco 
of  the  English  Ambassador,  .whose 
voice  has  always  been  allowed,  firom  ' 
the  national  attachment  of  the  Nor- 
wegians  to  the  English,  to  exercise 
a  powerful  control.  "  Arc  we  then," 
inquires  Mr  £lack,  and  we  enter 
fully  into  his  feelings,  *'  to  reward 
tbiii  unoffending  people,  the  only  na- 
tion in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  are 
sincerely  attached  to  us,  by  joining 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  subject 
them  to  their  hated  neighbours  f" 

"  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India  : 
by  Maria  Graham.  Illustrated  by 
engravings,*'  4to.  Mrs.  Graham 
writes  with  considerable  spirit,  and 
much  general  information.  She  was 
absent  from  ber  own  country  for 
somewhat  less  than  three  years,  bar- 
ing  embarked  early  in  1809,  and  re-' 
landed  at  Portsmouth  in  June,  181 1, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  spending 
about  a  year  and.  a  half  in  the  di^ 
ferenC presidencies  of  firitish  Indian 
her  chief  residence  having  been  at 
Bombay.  She  has  an  enterperising 
activity,  great  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, good  classical  taste,  and  an 
easy  and  elegant  style.  She  sufien 
liothing  to  escape  her  attention  that 
comes  within  her  view ;  jamd  seems 
to  have  left  Englandf  with'ia  fixed  de- 
termination to  have  her  eyes  and 
her  ears  always  open^  ^nd  Ker  pen 
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or  her  pencil  alVrays  in   her  hand, 
whether  at  sea  or  land,  to  fulfil  her 

Sromise  made  to  a  friend  before  her 
eparture,  that  she  "  would  make 
notfs  and  joarnals  of  whatever  ap- 
peared worthy  of  remark,  dther  as 
curious  in  its'lt,  or  as  diifcrring ^oni 
the  customs^  nianners.  and  habits  of 
Europe  meaning  to  paint  from  the 
life  and  to  adhere  to  the  sober  co- 
louring ot  naiure."  Tliis  task,  upon 
the  whole,  she  has  executed  with 
great  fidehty  and  credit  to  herself. 
Yet  we  must  not  conceal  that  many 
.of  her  reniarks  are  hazarded  too  ra- 
pidly and  fiom  too  cursory  and  su- 
perficial an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  that  siill  more  of  them 
have  been  collected  from  other 
books,  and  added,  as  we  suspect, 
ainceh'  rrrturn  homc.asabody  toher 
own  cursory  outline.  Il  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  enter  very  deej^ly  into 
the  first  of  these  observations,  since 
we  hare  an  admitted  specimen  in 
her  description  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  the  author  herself  having 
gubjuined  to  this  dcscriptit^n  a  long 
note  from  *'  a  person  of  high  credit 
whe  has  been  long  resident  at  the 
Ca^r*/*  and  containing  corrective 
Strictures  upon  her  general  sketch. 
With  respect  to  the  last  observation, 
Wf  allude  particularly  to  her  delinea- 
tions t^f 'he  general  character,  his- 
tory, ritual,  and  opinions  of  tlie  dif- 
fcreu-  irii>e-  slu5  progressively  men- 
tions, whether  Gen toos,  Bhuddists, 
Jines,  or  Guebres :  most  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  Chevalier 
D'Ohsson,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  or 
the  Asiatic  Researches.  On  one  oc- 
casion we  confos  ourselves  to  have 
been  a  litile  disapix)inled  upon  this 
subject.  The  fair  author  tells  in 
p.  36,  as  follows  ;  "  8  few  days  ago 
I  was  foKuuate  enough  to  make  one 
of  a  party,  assembled  for  the  puN 
pose  of  hearing  from  the  Dustoor 


Moola  Firoze  an  acconat  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Guebres  or  Par- 
sees  in  India.  The  Dustoor  is  the 
thief  priest  of  his  sect  in  Bombay, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  He 
passed  sisc  years  in  Persia,  or  as  he 
more  classii  ally  calls  hfthorographl' 
cally  would  have  beecv  a  better  word) 
Iraun,  two  of  which  were  sp^it  at 
Yezd,  the  only  place  where  the 
Mussulman  government  tolerates  a 
Guebre  college.  His  roaDners  are 
diiitinguished,  and  his  person  and 
address  pleading.  He  is  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  of  the  middle  age, 
with  a  lively  and  intelligent  coun- 
tenance. His  dress  is  a  long, 
white  muslin  jamma,  wttii  a 
cumberbund  or  sash  pf  bean- 
(iful  shawl  :  another  shawl  was 
rolled  round  his  high  black  cap, 
and  a  band  of  crimson  velvet  ap- 
peared between  it  and  bis  brow.** 
Now  we  confess  we  felt  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  lecture  which  the  Dus- 
toor's  fair  pupil  was  about  to  derive 
from  his  great  learning  and  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  to  be 
discusst^d.  But  instead  of  l>eing  pat 
into  possession .  of  the  Opinions  of 
Moola  Firoze,  we  are  immediately 
referred  to  tlie  opinions  of  our  M 
friends  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  (here, 
however,  called  M.  AnquetU  alone), 
the  Chevalier  D*Ohsson,  to  whose 
authority  we  must  venture  in  vari- 
ous points  to  demur,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ouscley's  Epitome :  and  hear 
no  more  of  the  Dustoor,  his  great 
learning,  his  pleasing  address,  mos- 
lin  jamma,  and  beautiful  shaw],  than 
if  he  had  never  been  .introduced  to 
us  :  who  appears  indeed  to  slip  away 
from  us>  like  an  Indian  joggler, 
without  our  perceiving  either  when 
he  goes  ott^  or  by  what  entrance 
he  escapes.  The  work  is  neverthe- 
less highly  entertaining  upon  the 
whole^  and  we. axe  hy  no  means 
surprised 
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surprised  at  seeing  it  has  reached  a 
second  edition. 

"  Letters  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  containing  a  civil  and  pQli- 
ticftl  account  of  Sicily,  rripoly, 
Tuni«,  and  Malta ;  with  biogra- 
phicai  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and 
Observations  5  illustrative  of  the 
present  st^te  of  those  Countries, 
and  their  respective  situation  with 
respect  to  the  British  Empire.  By 
E»  Blaqniere,  Esq."  2  vols.  8vo.. 
This  work,  like  the  preceding,  is 
founded  partly  upon  locj^l  observa- 
tion, but  far  more  largely  on  the 
observations  of  preceding  writers: 
and,  like  the  preceding,  it  gives  us 
not  a  single  glance  into  the  private 
history  of  the  author  or  the  object 
of  his  journey.  Mrs.  Graham,  in- 
deed, is  kind  enough  to  inform  us, 
in  a  720/6  to  her  second  edition,  that 
shortly  after  her  residence  at  Bom- 
bay, (hough  she  arrived  there  in  a 
state  of  singleness,  she  acquired  the 
honour  of  a  married  woman,  at  the 
same  time  warning  us  against  a  be- 
lief that  this  was  the  o/^/eci  of  her 
voyage,  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  she  mentions  no  other, 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  however,  does  not 
confide  to  us  even  so  much  informa- 
tion as  this.  He  speaks,*  in  one 
place,  (/).  xvi.  Introd,)  of  his  inexpe- 
rience of  any  more  regular  composi- 
tion  than  that  of  letters,  and  offers 
this  as  an  apology  for  assuming  such 
a  form  on  the  present  occasion, 
"  particularly  as  the  greatest  part 
was  written  at  t!io>:e  places  from 
whence  the  letters  arc  elated."  That 
the  author  has  actually  visited 
some  or  all  the  places  he  de- 
scribes, we  have  no  doubt,  and  that 
some  part  of  his  present  remarks 
was  occasionally  communicated  ta 
his  friends  under  an  epistolary  form, 
is  highly  probable;  but  as  to  his  dates 
he  might  almost  as  wdl  have^  said 


nothing  upon  the  subject,  and  even 
have  dispensed  with  them  altogether  -, 
for  what  are  we  to  learn  from  letters 
c<\mmencing  with  '*  my  dear  friend^ 
Sicily,  181 2,"  which  is  the  intro-' 
duction  of  Letter  I.  j  or,  «•  Sicily, 
Idll,"  which  is  that  of  Letter  III. 
as  though,  like  a  snail,  his  mode  of 
travelling  had  been  backward.  In 
Letter  XVII.  however,  he  once  niore 
advances  to  1 812,  and  even  ven- 
tures to  put  the  month  of  March  to 
the  date  of  the  year,  though  still 
carefully  concealing  the  particular 
day  or  period  of  the  month  in  which 
he  addressed  his  friend  With  this 
letter  his  first  volume  closes :  and 
in  his  second  he  steps Jback  again  to 
the  year  181 1,  and  continues  this 
use  of  the  old  style  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  when  he  dates 
from  ''Malta,  181 2."  The  author 
may  plead  his  inexperience  as  an 
apology  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but 
to  us  this  generality  of  date  has  all 
the  appearance  in  the  world  of  an 
experienced  and  artful  scheme  for 
evading  all  possibility  of  detecting 
whether  he  were  or  were  not  at  the 
places  specified  during  the  times' so 
loosely  referred  to.  He  gives  us 
also  as  little 'information  as  to  the 
route  of  his  tour  or  succession  of  his 
residences,  and  the  authorityiof  bis 
connections,  as  he  does  of  his  limes 
and  seasons  :  though  we  should  not 
omit  to  notice  that  he  observes,  in 
one  place,  with  somewhat  more  of 
confidence  than  so  much  inexpcri-  . 
ence  can  well  justify,  ''  I  should 
have  most  readily  published  their 
names,  and  acknowledged  the  obli*  . 
gallons  I  am  under  to  many  persons 
in  Sicily,  and  other  places,  who  were 
so  good  as  to  contribute  largely  to 
my  inquiries  ;  but  considering  dieir 
respective  situations,  and  the  govern* 
ments  they  live  under*  hringing  them 
thus  into  notice,  would,  I  am  cer* 
,     tain^ 
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tain»  have  been  highly  imprudent : 
they  will  therefore,  I  hope,  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this  expression  of  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  ^an  assnraoce 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  pro  tit  by 
their  communications  for  the  public 

good;- 

Of  these  two  volumes  the  first, 
which  it  by  far  the  thickest,  refers 
exclusively  to  S ict I y,itsch orography, 
population,  customs,  manners,  and 
political  relations:  expressing  it 
pretty  warmly  to  be  his  opinion 
that  England,  though  she  has  done 
xnuch>  and  far  more  than  was  her 
due,  in  favour  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mi]y»  has  done  nothing  in  favour  of  ' 
the  people }  and  that  instead  of  giv- 
in  the .  island  a  tnere  show  of  the 
British  constitution,  uithout  any 
actual  code  or  courts  of  law,  by 
which  its  principles  can  be  carried 
into  efl^t,  (for  it  seems  that  neither 
of  these  are  yet  established,  though 
the  new  constitution  has  been  voted 
in  the  lump,)  it  would  have  been 
far  wiser  and  intrinsically  more  ge- 
peroos,  to  have  incorporated  the 
island  •  into  the  general  range  of 
the  British  territories,  and  thus  have 
quashed  all  controversies  about  its 
future  fate  for  ever :  and  he  brings 
arguments  from  Grotius  and  Puf- 
iendorff  to  prove  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  toe  treaty  betvi*een  the 
two  countries  having  been  so  often 
violated  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  we 
^ould  have  been  justified  in  such  a 
condnct  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  as  to  be  a  very  learn- 
ed casuist  mx>n  the  various  points 
which  he  represents  himself  to  have 
gtudied  :  thus  in  drawing  a. compa- 
rison between  Mahomedanism  and 
Cbristanity,  he  observes  that  '*  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  former,  adppt- 
td^  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from 
Christian  revelation,  would  not  dis- 


grace the  moat  enlighteDcd  phi* 
losophcr  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
God  is  great  and  Mahomet  onbf  bu 
prnpket  are  emphatical  words,  and 
convey  a  sublime  notion  of  the  Dm- 
fnty.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all 
due  deference  for  the  Christian  sy&- 
stcm,  with  what  shadow  of  reason 
can  we  harshly  condemn  a  religioa 
which  asserts  the  unity  of  God, 
abolishes^ the  use  of  images,  an4 
makes,  charity,  fasting,  and  prayer 
the  only  means  of  expiating  crimes  T 
This  passage  is  jii'»t  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Blaquiere  is  just 
about  as  grossly  ignonnt  of 
the  general  nature  and  priod- 
ples  of  the  one  religion  as  of  the 
other,  'In  justification,  however.,  as 
we  suppose,  of  his  ascription  of 
morality  to  the  Eslam  scripture,  be 
pr(x:eeds  in  the  next  page  to  teil  bis 
Iriend,  "you  are  of  course  a»*a]v  that 
the  women  are  not,-  by  the  tenets  of 
Alahomet,  supposed  to  possess  souK 
and  consequently  excluded  from  bis 
pft>mi6edimmortaIity  ;*'  thooghif  bis 
friend  liad  been  aware  of  this,  it 
ought  to  have  been  his  duty,  as  a 
resident  in  a  Mahomtnedan  cooo- 
try,  instead  of  giving  additional  cur- 
rency to  such  a  behcf,  to  have  tcrid 
him  that  this,at  least,  is  a  vulgar  pre- 
judice, and  that  Mabommed  is,  in 
no  part  of  the  AlccMran,  or  elsewhere, 
chargeable  with  such  a  want  of  gal- 
.  l.intry.  The  passage,  however,  as 
vit  runs,  though  evidently  iateoded 
to  support  the  common  error,  if 
grammatically  construed,  should  sig- 
nify, that  women  instead  of  being  ex- 
cluded, are  not  excluded  from  im- 
mortality. And  w«^  make  the  rt^ 
mark  because  the  same  loose  and 
irregular  phraseolgy  has  fteqoentiy 
struck  .us  as  we  have  proceeded. 
We  have  said  that  the  first  volonoe 
contains  the  chief  part  of  the  work  : 
the  second  comprises  a  description 
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of,  what  we  can  scarcely  call  a  tour 
through  Tripoly,  Tunis,  Malta, 
aiid  the  adjoining  islands.  The 
sruchor  has  read  and  availed  him«irlf 
of  the  aid  of  some  ancient,  and 
many  of  the  best  modern  writers, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Lec<re,  and 
the  Abate  Balsa  mo  :  and  as  a  ge- 
neral history  it  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  notwitl)«tanding  its 
^ublfol  origin  and  occasional  errors. 
*'  Orirntal  Memoirs  selected,  and 
abridged  from  a  series  of  origin  Let- 
ter?, witten  during  seventeen  years 
reidence  in  India  :  including  obser 
vat  ions  on  parts  of  Africa  and^South 
America  j  and  a  narrative  of  occur- 
rences in  four  India  voyaged.  Illus- 
trated by  engi-avings  from  original 
drawings;  by  James  Forbes,  F.iT.S.** 
4to.  4  vols.  l6\,  \6s.  Th'hi  is  a  vo- 
luminous work,  and  contains  a 
latge  portion  of  very  miscellane- 
ous matter,  financial,  polJMcal, 
philosophical,  philological,  zoolo- 
gical, literary,  and  critical ;  put 
together,  like  the  equally  vo- 
luminous work  of  Dr.  Frnncis  Bu- 
chanan, with  little  attention  to  or- 
der; and  we  are  afraid,  in  several 
instances,  with  less  exact  informa- 
tion, and  too  ready  a  credulity. 
The  work  is  superbly  printed,  and 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  very  ex- 
cellent engravings.  The  author's 
description  of  the  scenery  of  tite 
ditierent  provinces  and  countries  he 
visited,  and  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  various  tribes  belonging 
to  them  is  animated  and  pleasing  j 
yet  in  many  instances  of  the  mar- 
vellous we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  he  ha^  good-naturedly  su(Tered 
himself  to  be  imposed  on  ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  he  has  too  eagerly,  in 
▼arioos  cases,  adopted  the  question- 
able anecdotes  of  occasional  compa- 
Dioos,  and  the  exploded  tales  of  an- 
aieac  bistooans.    We  particolarlj 


allude  to  his  belief  in  the  exUtence 
of  mrrmen  and  mermaids  ;  modern 
sorcery  and  magic ;  fascination  on 
human  beings;  and  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  vaccination  at  Benares 
for  a  very  long  period,  perhaps  im- 
meniorially,  before  its  discovery  and 
csiabrrshmcnt  ii>  our  own  country  > 
of  all  wbicb  he  gives  us  some  verj 
curious  accounts,  for  the  most  part, 
however,  drawn  op  ratlier  from  tbe 
reports  of  others  than  from  his  owu 
actual  knowledge.  We  turn  to  a 
pleasanter  subject :  the  author  chief- 
ly excels  in  describing  picturesqiie- 
scenery  and  incidents  that  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  taste  and  feeling. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Nabob 
of  Cambay ;  and,  as  we  received 
a  copy  of  these  volumes  too  lata 
for  an  introduction ,  of  any  ex- 
tract from  them  into  the  depart- 
ment, of  our  Literary  Selection,  wa. 
shaUaipy  it  at  some  length.  *' After  a 
recreation  in  the  garden,  the  Nabob 
accompanied  us  to  the  roof  of  the 
pavilion,  where  music  and  dancing 

.  girls  awaited  us.  Fire- works  on  tha 
canal  illuminated  its  fragrant  boi;- 

^  ders,  and  exhibited  a  curious  scene 
of  alternate  fountains,  playing  fm 

.  and  water,  falling  among  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  supper;  similar  to  (hat  of 
the  Vi^jier's,  consisted  of  various  rich 
dishes;  the  different  sherbets  were 
improved  by  spices  and  rose-waten 
llie  Nabob  was  affable  and  polite, 
helped  us  himself  from  the  best 
dishes,  and  kept  uj^a  sprightly  con- 
versation. On  our  taking  leave,  he 
sprinkled  us  with  ottar  of  roses ; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  pf 
Asiatic  princes,  presented  to  each 
betels,  shawls,  and  kincobs.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  literal  translation 
of  the  dancing-girls' songs;  but,  at 
as  they  were  superior  to  any  I  liad 
heard  before^  I  attempted  an  tmita- 

lioa 
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tion  from  the  communicatioD  of  a 
friend,  who  undertsood  the  lan-^ 
guagCy  and  had  been  accustonied 
to  these  entertainments. :  were  I 
favoured  by  the  nause  of  Hafiz  I 
would  not  introduce  them  in  humble 
prose. 

A  Sovo  or  RosBAN  or  Roxana,  a 

female  appellation  signifying  splen- 

dour, 

"  Whcti.  O  my  beloved,  wilt  thou 
return  ?  delight  of  my  heart,  and 
treasure  of  my  soul,  O !  when  wilt 
thou  appear  to  bless  thy'  Roxana  ? 
In  vain  do  I  wait  thy  approach ; 
thou  comest  not  to  thy  love  ;  mine 
eye-lids  are  wrary  in  watching  thy 
footsteps.  The  sofa  of  my  beloved 
U  decked  whh  garlands  of  mogrees, 
overahacowt'd  by  a  -canopy  of  jas- 
mine. I  have  strewed  it  with  the 
sweet  dust  of  Ken  rah ,  and  perfumed 
it  with  ottar  ofVoscs.  I  am  scented 
with  the, oils  of  lahore,  and  tinged 
with  the  blossoms  -  of  hinna  j  haste, 
then,  my  beloved,  to  thine  hand- 
maid, gladden  her  heact  by  thy  pre- 
sence I" 

A  SoNc  OF  Selxma. 

*'  Abdallah  1  lamp  of  my  life,  and 
possessor  of  my  heart,  my  first,  my 
only  love!  In  vain  do  I  call  upon 
thee— thou  art  afar  off;  thou  hear- 
cst  not  the  voice  of  thy  Selima,  once 
the  most  favoured  of  thy  slaves. 
Abdallah  !  my  king,  my  love  1  thou 
faa&t  decked  me  with  diamondf  of 
Golconda,  and  covered  me  with 
pearls  of  Ormu7.:  what  are  dia- 
monds  and  pearls  to  her  that  is  for- 
saken ?  the  jewel  nu>st  prized  by  thy 
Selima  is  no  longer  her  own:— 
give  me  thy  heart,  my  beloved^  re- 
store it  to  its  first  possessor  1 

"  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and 
the  silks  of  Iran,  presented  by  my 
lord,  have  no  longer  any  charms  for 
SdioMi  tha  palace,  thy  baths,  thy 
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gardens  delight  me  no  more ;  take 
them  again,  what  are  they  all,  com- 
pared  with  the  heart  of  my  Abdal- 
lah ?  O  give  me  thy  heart,  my  be- 
loved, restore  it  to  its  first  posses- 
sor! 

"  The  gardens  and  groves,  once 
the  fond  retreat  of  thy  Selima,  af- 
ford me  no  pleasure ;  the  mango  and 
pomegranate  tempt  me  in  vain  !  the 
fragrance  of  champahs,  and  odour  of 
spices  I  no  longer  enjoy ;  my  dam- 
sels delight  me  no  more,  and  music 
ceases  to  charm.  Return,  O  my 
lord,  to  thine  handmaid,  restore  hn 
thy  heart,  and  every  pleasure  u-ill 
accompany  it.  O,  give  thy  heart  to 
thy  Selima,  restore  it  to  its  first  pos- 


"  The  Persians  and  Moguls 
whom  we  met  at  these  panics, 
seemed  fond  of  poetry,  and  one  of 
them  was  favoured  by  a  plaintive 
muse.  The  orientals  allow  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  excel  in  history,  philoso- 
phy, aiKl  ethics;  but  suppose  we 
have  very  little  taste  for  poetiy, 
especially  odes,  in  (he  style  of  Sapho, 
Anacrcon,  and  Hafiz,  of  whom  they 
are  extremely  fond.  On  a  person  of 
rank  mak  ing  i  his  remark  to  Sir  Charles 
Malet,  who  accompanied  us  on  this 
vi&it,  ho  assured  him  to  the  contrary. 
Being  master  of  the  Persiaa  langoa^ 
he  made  the  following  stanzas  ex- 
tempore, and  immediately  traoslated 
them  into  Persian  poetry,  to  the  ad* 
miration  of  our  oriental  friends. 
They  were  addressed  to  ike  wgyriU, 
a  tree  equally  esteemed  by  Ean^ 
peans  and  Asiatics. 

Fav'ritc  tree  of  ttauty's  qoeen. 
Ever  fragrant,  wcr  green. 
With  thy  folis^  form  s  grove, 
Safired  to  the  maid  I  love. 

Then  encircled  in  her  arms. 
Free  from  all  hot  ksye's  alarms, 
I>t  me  revel,'  toy,  and  pby, 
Amd  fiMwtty  bv*  my  Ul|  way. 
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"  Fruit,  (fruits)  flowers,  spices, 
and  perfumes  introduced  at  these 
entertainments  exercised  the  talents 
of  the  Mogul  and  Persian  youth. 
We  had  several  pleasant  specimens 
of  their  genius  during  the  evening 
in  little  odes,  distichs,  and  other  ef" 
fusions  of  poetry.  The  splendour  of 
the  morn,  the  fragrance  irom  the 
garden,  the  elegance  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  songs,  af- 
forded the  subject.  I  have  presen'cd 
several  which  ^cre  written  at  the 
moment  by   a  young   Shah-zadah, 

'  who  committed  them  to  pnper  as 
they  were  composed,  in  a  most  ele- 

'  gant  style  of  peninnnship;  which, 
on  fine  Indian  paper  flowered  in  sil- 
ver and  spotted  with  gold,  contrasted 
with  the  strong  Persian  letters,  pro- 
di;ces  a  beautiful  effect. 

"  Distich's  and  poetical  effusions 
are  sometimes  written  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  flowers ;  this 
was  not  practised  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. D'Herbelot  mentions  it, 
but  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
kind  of  royrtlr;  afforded  a  leaf  sufli- 
ciently  large,  in  his  curious  anecdote 
of  Kc^sai  and  Al  Mamon,  the  son  of 
the  fauious  Klralitt  Haroun  al  Ras- 
cheed,   a  con^p  ouons  character  in 

■  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments. 
•*  Kessai  one  day  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  Al 
Maroon  to  read  one  pf  his  lectures  5 
the  prince,  who  was  then  at  table 
with  his  companions,  ivrote  him  a 
distich  upon  a  leaf  of  rnyrt/e,  the 
sense  of  which  was,  *  there  is  a  time 
for  study  and  a  time  for  diversion  ; 
this  is  an. hour  I  have  destined  for 
the  enjoyment  of  friends,  wine, 
roses,  and  myrtle !'  Kessai  having 
rend  this  distich,  answered  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  same  myrtle  leaf  in 
four  lines,  the  meaning  of  them  as 
follows :  '  If  you  had  understood  the 

*  We  cannot  approve  of  this  orthography. 
wntien,  Stuii.   The  original  is   .  f(,\x*M 


excellence  of  knowledge^  you  would 
have  preferred  the  pleasure  that  gives 
wisdom  to  what  you  at  ptesrnt  enjoy 
in  company;  and  if  you  knew  who 
it  is  that  is  at  your  door,  you  v*  ould 
immediately  rise  and  come  and  pros- 
trate yourself  on  the  groun^l,  prais- 
ing and  thaukina  God  for  the  favour 
he  bad  bestowed  upon  you.*  Al 
Maniou  had  no  sooner  heard  these 
verses  than  he  quitted  his  company 
and  cfime  to  his  preceptor. 

"  How  happily  does  this  anecdote 
illustrate  that  pas!>age  in  {he  liAsdorn 
of  Solomon,  where  the  folly  of  in- 
considerate youth  is  thus  repre- 
sented :  '  Come  on,  therefore,  let 
us  enjoy*  the  good  things  that  are 
present;  let  us  -fill  ourselves  with 
costly  wine  and  ointments;  and  let 
no  flower  of  the  spring  pas&  by  us ; 
let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose- 
buds before  they  are  withered* 

*'  Similar  sentiments  prevail  in 
most  oriental  writings,  ancient  and 
modern;  the  Greek  poets  were 
equally  fond  of  them.  I  shall  not 
introduce  the  productions  of  this 
evening,  composed  from  present  ob«- 
jects,  not  so  generally  interesting,  as 
the  following  lines,  which  I  have 
selected  from  two  celebrated  Persian 
poets,  as  a  more  complete  specimen  . 
of  the  elegant  recreation  I  allude  to. 

Stanzas  of  a  Sonnet  ly  Zadi,  * 

Strike,  strike  the  lyre,  let  music  tell 
The  blessings  .spring  shall. scatter  round ; 

Fragrance  Shill  float  on  every  gale. 
And  opening  flowrets  paint  the  ground. 

O?  1  have  passed  whole  nights  in  sighs 
Condemned  the  absent  fair  to  mourn  ; 

But.she  appears — and  sorrow  flies^ 
And  pleasure  smiles  on  her  return. 

We  are  far  better  pleased,  how-  , 
ever,  with  the  following,  which  is 
upon  a  more  serious,  as  well  as  a' 
sublimer  subject:    in  order  to  un* 
derstand  the  last  distich,  it  is  neces- 

•  wj 

Ir  should  be,  9s  indeed  it  is  commonly 
.        £dit. 
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•ary  to  know  that  there  is  acommon 
belief  among  the  Asiatics  that  the 
pearls  found  m  the  peaii- muscle  and 
other  shell-fishes^  are  produced  from 
drops  of  rain  which  they  imbibe.  It 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  book  of  Job» 
and  a  passage,  probably  borrowed 
from  it,  in  that  of  Proverbs:  we 
mean,  ch.  viiL  22-35. 

**  Who  mad«  manifcftt  the  vital  and  intel- 
lectual powers  ? 

Who  ooufirmed  th«  foandation  of  under- 
standing ? 

Who,  into  the  form  of  the  human  frame, 
breathed  his  animating  spirit  ? 

Who  bestowed  reason  and  inspired  the  aoul? 

Who  painted  with  lively  colours  the  check 
of  the  tulip ; 

And  made,  of  the  dew-drop,  an  ornament 
for  the  roie  bud  ? 

Who  crowned  the  summit  of  the  heavens 
with  a  diadem  of  constellations ; 

Jind  tinged  the  hard  bosom  of  the  ruby 
with  a  vivid  glow  ? 

Who  enkindled  the  fire  of  the  moon  as  a 
nocturnal  lamp ; 

And  perfumed  the  flower-garden  with  the 
fragrance  of  burning  incense  ? 

Who  spread  out  the  earth,  on  the  face  of  the 
water; 

And  formed  precious  pearls  from  the  tears 
of  the  clouds?" 

**  Ti^Tels  jn  the  Morea,  Albania, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  comprehending  a  general 
description  of  those  countries  \  their 
productions  5  the  manners,  customs, 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants; 
a  comparison  between  the  ancient 
and  present  state  of  Greece ;  and  an 
historical  smd  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  Epirus.  By  P.  C. 
Pouqueville,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Arts  a(>d  Sciences, 
Ac.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Ann  Plumtree.  Illustrated  with  en- 
gravings.*' 4to«  21.  2s;  There  is  an 
activi^  belonging  to  the  character 
of  Frenchmen  which  nothing  can 
aobdue>  wc  have  often  icen  their 


restlessness,  and  not  unfrcqiieotly 
their  ingenuity  in  the  prisons  of  oar 
own  country,  and  the  work  beftie 
us  aflbrds  another  spectmen  of  the 
same  kind.     Dr.  Ponqueville  was 
one  of  the  Rtefates  who  accompanied 
Buonaparte  on  his  well-known  Egyp- 
tion  expedition.    Ill  health  soon  ob- 
tained leave  for  his  return  home; 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  how- 
ever, he  was  captured  by  a  Tripotlne 
Corsair,  and  detained  for  three  yean 
in  a  state  o^  imprisonment.    The 
work  before  us  is  the  tesalt  of  his 
leisure  hours,    during   this   tedioor 
captivity.    It  dviaells  with  an  unne- 
cessary detail  upon  Constantinople, 
its  seven  towers^  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  appears,  withoot  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  reprobate  the  esta- 
blished account  of  the  Seraglio  as 
given  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague.   The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
present  literature  of  modern  Greece. 
Buonaparte,  who  is  well  known  ta 
have  had  ^is  eye  directed  to  the  fu- 
ture conquest  of  the  Archipelago/ 
has  taken  considerable  pains  to  rea- 
der it  acquainted  with  French  cus- 
toms, learning,  and  philosophy,  and 
has  hence  given  a  public  education 
te  a  variety  of  young  Greeks,  whom 
he  has  for  this  purpose  seduced  to 
Paris.  At  present,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  before  us,  litera- 
ture is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this 
quarter  of  the-  world  5  and  if  it  ever 
rise,  as  we  trust  it  will,  and  that 
speedily,  we  now  hope  it  will  be 
rather  under  the  laurels  of  England 
than  of  the  Corsican  dynasty.    The 
work  is  written  in  an  aniibated  style; 
and  the  translator  has  foithfiilly  and 
ably  discharged  her  duty. 
'    ^*  An  omgmal  Journal  from  Lon- 
don to  St.  Petsrsburgh,  by  way  of 
Sweden ;  and  proceediDf^oiii  theooe 
to  Moscow,  Riga,  Miiao,  and  Ber- 
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lin  f  with  a  description  of  tb^  post- 
towns,  and  every  thing  interesting  in 
thp  Russian  and  Prussian  capitals^ 
&c.  to  which  are  added  the  names, 
distances,'  and  price  of  each  post, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  most  useful 
terms,  in  English  and  Russian.  By 
George  Green,  Esq.  many  years  re- 
sident in  Rqssia.*'  12mb.r9.6d. 
Without  staying  to  comment  on  the 
style  of  the  title,  ojr  of  the  work 
itself,  for  which,  in  truth,  we  have 
no  room,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
remarking  that  this  little  volnme 
may  be  found  of  essential  service  as 
a  vade-mecum,  Mr.  Green  appears 
to  have  written  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
manners  he  describes,  particularly 
of  Russia  f  and  though  we  dare  not 
say  with  him  that  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  interesting  in 
the  states  in  question,  we  can  fairly 
say  that  he  narsates  much  in  a  little 
space.. 

*'  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns 
of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion  un- 
der brigadier-general  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, aid-de-camp  to  his  noajesty,  &c. 
With  some  account  of  the  military 
operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  years  I8O9,  1810,  181 1.'' 
8vo.  The  gallant  legion  here  refer- 
red to,  though  from  circumstances 
not  worth  adverting  to,^  no  longer  in 
existence  as  a  distinct  corps,  acquired 
great  reputation  on  the  peninsula 
shojtly  before  the  appointment  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington  :  and, 
when  all  Spain  was  over-run  by  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  himself, 
and  the  English  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore  obliged  to  embark  at  Cor- 
runna,  was  the  chief  prop  of  the 
Portuguese  cause,  and  by  its  bravery 
and  skilful  disposition,  under  the  ' 
'  orders  of  its  distinguished  leader, 
gave  such  a  turn  to  the  hostile  atr 
tack  upon  Portugal,  as  to  iQduce  the 
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commander  in  chief,  Sir  John  Crad- 
dock,  to  hesitate  in  rc-e;nbarking 
his  troops  at  Lisbop ;  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  successful  resist- 
ance and  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
noble  commander  by  whom  he  w'a^ 
succeeded.  The  account  before  us 
reaches  from  the  pdriod  we  hayo 
thus  adverted  to,  to  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Albuera.  It  is  written  with 
perspicuity  and  spirit  3  and  with  a| 
feeling  for  the  good  o^  the  service, 
which  does  honour  to  the  author, 
who  avows  himself  to  be  Lieuffeuant- 
Colonel  Mayne,  as  a  soldier  and  a^ 
a  man.  , 

"  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at 
Sea :  or  hibtorical  narratives  of  the 
most  noted  calamities,  and  provi- 
dential deliverances  wblch  have  re<^ 
suited  from  maritime  enterprise ; 
with  a  sketch  of  various  expedients 
for  preserving  the  lives  of  mariners^** 
3,  vols.  8vo.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  work.  It  cctmprises  9 
long  catalogue  of  human  misery  and 
misfortune  arranged  chronologically, 
and  for  the  most  part  drawn  up  it^ 
the  words  of  the  original  *:istorians^ 
Vol.  I.  commences  with  the  ship- 
wreck of  Pietro  Quinni  near  the 
coast  of  Norway  in  1431  5, and  terj- 
minates  with  the  preservation  of  nine 
men  in  a  small  boat,  surrounded  by 
islands  of  ice,  on  a  voyasje  to  New- 
foundland in  1706.  The  second 
volume  opens  with  the  loss  of  the 
Nottingham  galley  on  a  rock  calle^ 
Boon  Islatid  in  171O;  and  closes 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Brigantine  S^. 
Lawrence  on  the  island  of  Cape  Bre-. 
ton  in  1 760.  Vol.  IIL  begins  with  the' 
loss  of  the  Grosvenor  East  Indiaman 
on  the  coast  of  Caifraria  in  1/82,  an3 
closes  its  nan-ative  with  that  of  the 
Nautilus  sloop  «f  war  on  a  rock  in 
the  Archipelago  in  1807v  This, vo- 
lume terminates  with  a  brief,  sketch 
of  some  of  the  expedients  which 
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have  been  Teoomroended  or  adopted 
for  the  preservation  of  mariners. 
Atnon;^  whidi  are  particoraHy  no- 
ticed the  Chinese  frame^  the  cOrk- 
jacket  i  the  marine  collar,  belt,  and 
ipencer ;  the  canvas  gircTie ;  the  sea- 
man's friend;  inflated  skins  and 
bladders ;  th«  air-jackrt ;  metal 
tubes }  and  mattresses  filled  with 
cork-shavings.  Next  follow  some 
peculiar  methods  of  constracting  ves'^ 
seb  so  as  either  to  rehder  them  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  ciTects  of  a 
stormj  sea,  or  adapted  to  bring  the 
.  cnfvr  of  a  stranded  vessel  to  a  level 
•bore.  To  this  succeed  various  de- 
teriptions  of  life  boats,  as  those  of 
Bemieres,  Lokin,  deathead,  Ciar- 

K,  Gotberry,  Bremner»  and  othen. 
e  author  then  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate various  expedients  for  forming 
B  commonication  between  a  vessel 
in dangeratfd  the  neighbouring  shore; 
such  as  conveying  a  rope  from  tb* 
ihons  to  the  ihip,  or  vice  vena  by 
^  means  of  a  balloon,  a  cask,  or  a  kind 
of  ombrella  fixed  on  a  targe  buoy ; 
or  by  dl<:cbarging  a  bullet,  an  arrow, 
or  a  sky-rocket  with  the  rope  at- 
tached to  it.  Among  otfaenisefal 
rxpedtents  to  diminish  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  the  author  particularly 
meQtk>ns  the  effects  of  oil,  when 
diffused  even  in  small  quantities,  in 
calming  the  most  outrageous  storms; 
upon  this  point  we  suspect  him  to 
be  somewhat  too  credulous,  nor 
oould  even  the  attempt  take  place  but 
in  a  pretty  good  anehorage,  or  when 
tfie  wind  though  violent  is  steady, 
and  tbe  vessel  sails  right  befons  it. 

The  two  chief  political  objects  of 
^foreign  natum  that  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  tbe  public  are  tbe 
grand  tnilitary  dnmn  which  is  now 
pcrifbrming  with  so  much  sutress, 
$Skd»  a»  we  trost,  with  to  near  an 
lipproxitnation  to  its  catastrophe,  in 
the  heart  of  Fhmce;  and  the  minor 


warfare  with  >he  Ameritaaia.  !%& 
career  of  the  first  has  so  CQropleldf 
outstripped  the  pen,  not  roercfly  of 
the  grave  historian,  bnt  of  the  lighter 
memoirist,  that  we  have  nothmg  bat 
detached  accounts  of  battles  of  sieges 
that  have  }'et  been  oficfed  to  the 
pnblic,  and  we  most  probably  watt 
for  the  close  of  the  whole  before  we 
obtain  a  finished  picture  of  its  se- 
parate parts.  A  similar  remark  noay 
be  made  wrt  h  respect  to  the  dtspute 
with  America  ;  for  since  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  psmphlet  issaiog  fram 
our  oM-n  press  of  an  antt«>ministcrial 
character,  excepting  so  6r  as  relates 
to  the  war  not  having  been  €0o- 
docted  on  our  part  on  a  scale  sdfli- 
dently  large  to  have  inffieted  som- 
mary  justice  on  the  only  state  in  tbe 
civilized  world  that  has  at  this  time  of 
day  the  hardihood  to  avow  itaelf  an 
ally  of  tbe  downcast  ruler  of  the 
French,  and  a  supporter  of  his 
tyranny  and  crooked  politica. 

Perhaps  the  chief  poliricd  object  of 
a  liomnstic  nature  has  been  tbe  t]aes- 
tion  relative  to  the  expediency  c^  re- 
newing the  charter  ot  tbe  East  India 
Company,  and  the  restrictions  noder 
which  it  should  be  rilowed.  We 
rejoice  that  this  important  qnestioa 
is  now  settled,  and;  as  we  tmst, 
most  amicably  to  the  parties  inte> 
rested,  and  benrficiaHy  an  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  We  shall  only  ofasierv* 
fhrtber^  therefore,  that  tbe  dnef 
pamphlets  to  which  it  bas  gi#£n  ite, 
doring  the  period  befiire  ns,  are  Mr, 
Malthus^s  *'  Letter  to  the  fivbt 
Hon.*  Lord  Oreaville,"  in  uiipuwuen 
to  various  observations  tbat  leB  Ihani 
his  lordship  durihg  its  discnadon  ta 
parliament ;  Mr.  Grant's  **  Ejcp^ 
diency  maintained  of  cdntindhlg  tte 
system  by  vrhicb  the  trade  ^^W'^ 
▼emment  of  India  are  vow 
iatcdf  anda  ««Stiott^ 
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trade  with  the  East  Indies,*'  wrktea 
•on  the  same  ride  of  the  questioiw 

^  Qbaervadons  on  the  Militaiy 
Systenif  of  thd  British  Empire,  &o. 
hy  John  PhsUipfMirt,  Esq.  8ec/'  8vo. 
:The  great  e£bctiye  miHtary  strength 
•Qf:t&  conntiy^  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  before  us,  is  to  be  de- 
rived in  the  first  instance  from*  the 
di&rentvolanteer,  and  militia  corps, 
espoQiaily  the  latter;  the  regular 
army,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
these.  It  is  his  aim  thericfoie  to 
point  oot,  as  a  principal  object  of  at- 
.tention,  a. variety  of  circomstances, 
which  may  tend  to  make  these  ser-  • 
vices,  and  especially  that  of  the 
local  militia,  more  popular  and  at>- 
tractiYe.  Many  of  his  remarks 
are  entitled  to  attention  :  he  has 
justly  dwelt  upon  the  incoove- 
niencies  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
aervice  which  result  from  changes 
of  ministry,  and  the  consequent  in- 
troduction of  new  systems  ^d  re- 
gtiktions  :  he  also  strenuously  con- 
tends for  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing, as  far  as  possible,  one  uni- 
form modification  of  plan.  '^The  su- 
perior  advantages,  he  observes,  which  . 
one  description  of  troops  may  com- 
mand, over  another,  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  of  discontent,  and  cannot 
^1  to  produce  a  want  of  unanimity 
when  quartered  together.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  them  rabed  for  the 
.ibllowtttg  services,  miHtia,  local  mi- 
litia, garrison  battalions,  guards,  dra- 
-900ns,  negnlars,  feocibles,  &c.  3cc. 
and  men  entitled  volunteers.  In 
flome,  engagements  are  made  for 
•limited  service,  others  unlimited, 
'Others  nbt  disposable,  and  others  to- 
tally imserviceable.  Until  the  whole ' 
•are  converted  intaa  regular  and  con- 
aiatent  establishment,  the  nfiilitary 
system  of  Great  Britain -cannot  be 


otherwise  than  imperfeet.''  TUa 
however  is  pushing  the  plan  of  ani«> 
formity  to  a  nsekss  and  perhapa 
impossible  extent. 

''  A  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  British  Army ;  contain'mg.  hiota 
to  all  military  and  naval  officers  | 
and  suggestions  to  Bible  and  oiket 
Institutions ;  also  a  scheme  for  in- 
creasing the  funds  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  By  a  mill* 
tary  man  of  nearly  eighteen  yean 
atandtng."  The  author  thinks  if  he 
can  make  the  acmy  better  men  he 
will  be  sure  to  make  tbem  txsttat 
aoldiers;  he  proposes  therefore  to 
improve  the  army  by  a  stricter  evan* 
gekcai  rather  than  miUtary  disd* 
pline;  and  having  thus  improved 
the  armed  force  of  the  nation,  he 
proposes  vice  versa,  to  increase  the 
funds  of.  the  Bible  jSociety  by  in* 
ducing  in  this  manner  everf  soldier 
to  be  a  supporter  of  it  and  a  contri* 
butor  to  its  income. 
:  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  variooi 
Systems  of  Pblitical  Economy,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  and 
the  theory  most  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  National  Wealth.  ByCharlea 
Ganilt,  advocate,  translated  from  the 
French,  by  D.  Bo'deau.*'  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
This  is  a  useful  work,  and  shews  that 
the  writer  has  abundantly  studied  the 
aubject  on  which  he  has  written^ 
and  formed  opinions  on  an  exten- 
sive survey,  though  we  cannot  al- 
ways accede  to  his  sentiments.  It 
consists  of  six  books  ;  and  the  theo- 
ries chiefly  examined  are  those  of 
our  own  countrymen,  Adam  Smith, 
Lord  Landerdale,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton.  He  thinks  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  more  produc- 
tive sources  of  national  weahh  than 
agricnlture.  He  opposes  the  fix- 
ing a  rate  of  interest  by  law  {  de- 
fendspublic  loans  against  Dr.  Smith, 
and  a  sinking  fuxid  against  Lord 
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X*aader<}ale ;  and  prefers  publie 
loons,  even  when  they  abstract  ca- 
.pital  from  productive  labour,  and 
serve  towards 'an  unproductrve  coo- 
Bumption,  to  excessive  taxes^  which 
impair  every  capital,  and  exbauist 
the  powers  of  labour.  He  con- 
demns, in  strong  terms»  the  mono- 
poly of  colonial  trade^  as  hostile  to 
the  general  interest  of  both  public 
and  privfite  wealth. 

The  chief  works,  besides  the 
above,  which  have  occurred  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy 
are,  "  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Bise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption 
md  present  State,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  national  Debt  of  Great 
Britain.  ByRobertHamilton^L.L.D. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  Cc^lege  and  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.-*'  6vo.  p.  212. 
'•  Temporary  Taxation,  productive 
of  future  advantage.  Containii>g, 
with  other  particulars,  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  republican  parties  3 
a  review  of  the  lawless  usurpations 
of  the  ruler  of  France ;  on  the  North 
American  war ;  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, &c."  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  "  The 
impending  Ruin  of  the  Bristsh 
Empire;  its  cause  and  remedy  con- 
sidered. By  Hector  Campbell/' 
8vo.  This  impen^^ng  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  increase  of 
our  parochial  poor  5  the.  axiom  laid 
down  and  combated  through  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Campbell's  book  is, 
that  pauperism  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ou^ht  to  be  dimi- 
nished :  and  the  means  by  which 
all  the  evils  attendant  upon  this 
augmentation  of  public  poverty,  axe 
to  be  subverted,  are  iAe  making 
€vm,  instead  of  moneys  the  stoMdard 
of  value  of  land  and  labour ;  and 
the  proviikng  agrftuliural  empiyf. 
ment  for  all  those  to  'whom  trade, 
mechaniau,  commerce,  or  war,  can 


no  longer  furnish  tie  means  of  siA» 
sistence.**  ^ 

The  author  of  the  seoxid  of  these 
three  publications  somewhat  loses 
himself  in  the  extent  of  his  complicat- 
ed siibittt ;  but  he  writes  with  great 
loyalty,  and  proves  himself  a  staunch 
abominator  of  Buonaparte,  the  Ame- 
ricans,andthe  Irish  catholics.  Dr.Ha- 
nii](on*s  Inquiry ^  had  we  now  space 
for  the  purpose,  would  much  more 
largely  engage  our  attention. «  The 
woi  k  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  foUovving  are  the  topics. treated 
i!ipon.  Pan  I.  General  principle  of 
finance.  Parr  II.  History  of  th6  pub- 
lic debt  of  Great  Britain.  Part  III. 
Examination  of  the  plans  for  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
other  financial  operations.  The  pro- 
fessor is  a  violent  enemy  to  the  sys- 
tem of  a  sinling  fund ;  chiefly,  so 
far  as,  we  are  able  to  perceive,  not 
from  the  expense  attending  tlie  ma- 
naging such  asystem,  which  he  admita 
to  be  sufficiently  modeVate,  but  from 
the  extra  loans  to  which  it  gives  f^ 
cilitjv  each  of  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  premium  at  a  bonus  of  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  expensive  mode  of 
raising  money.  He  is,  in  truth,  no 
great  friend  to  any  scheme  of  acqcdr- 
ing  money  by  compound  interest 
that  is  to  be  called  into  action  at 
some  very  distant  period :  believing 
them  to  be  constantly  visionary  in 
their  result,  though  highly  produc- 
tive in  ajipeculative  point  of  view; 
and  upon  this  subject  he  brings  be- 
fore us  the  folbwing  carious  calca* 
lations  and  hjstoric  facts.  "  Para- 
doxical effects  are  ascribed  to  the 
increase  of  money  by  compound  in- 
terest. One  penny  put  out  at  the 
Christian  era  at  five  per  cent  cooh 
pound  interest,  would,  before  thb 
time,  have  increased  to  a  greater 
sum  than  could  be  conUined  'mfipe 
hundred 
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kuTidred ndllvms  ^featihs^  all  of  solid 
gold.  Mr.  Ricard  appointed  by  bis 
vili  that  tbe  sum  of  500  livres 
sbould  be  divided  into  five  poriions. 
Tbe  first  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  afaiounting  to  I3,10a  livres^ 
to  be  laid  out  in  prizes  for  disserta- 
tions proving  the  lawfubiess  of  put- 
ting out  money  to  interest.  Tbe 
second,  at  ihe  end  of  two  centuries, 
amounting  to  l,700^iXDd  Hvres,  to  be 
employed  in  estaUishing  a  perpetual 
fund  for  prizes  in  literature  and  arts, 
and  for  virtuous  actions.    The  third, 

■  at  tbe  end  of  three  centuries, 
amounting  to  more  than  2;26  mil- 
lions of  livres,  to  be  employed  for 
establishing  patriotic  banks,  and 
founding  museums  with  ample  esta- 
blishments. The  fourth,  at  the  end 
of  four  centuries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  millions,  (o  be  em- 
ployed in  building  a  hundred  towns 
in  France,  containing  each  1.^0,000 
inhabitants.  Thciifth,  at  the  end 
of  five  centuries,  araountfng  to  four 
millions  of  millions  of  livres,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  of  Britain  and  France 
— for  producing  an  annual  revenue 
to  be  divided  among  all  tbe  powers 
of  Europe — for  buying  up  useless 
offices,  purchnsing  a  royaj  domain, 
increasing  the  income  of  the  clergy, 
gnd  abolishing  f^es  for  masses — for 
maintaining  all  children  born  in 
France,  tiH  they  be  three  years  of 
age — for  improving  waste  lands,  and 
bestowing  them  on  married  peasants 
•*-for  purchasing  manors,  and  t,\- . 
enipting  the  vassals  from  all  servi- 
tade — ^r  founding  bouses  of  educa- 
tion, workhouses,  houses  of  health, 
and  asylums  for  females — for  por- 
tioning young  women — for  confer- 
ring  honorary   rewards    on   merit; 

^  besides  a  large  surplus  to  be  appro- 
priated at  the  discretion  of  his  exe- 
cutors,'* Dr.  Franklin  planned  asimi- 
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lar  will.  It  is  tfaeoreti<»lly  true  that 
compound  interest  may  accomplish 
all  these  thiogs ;  but  such  extrava- 
gances rather  tend  to  throw  ridicii)e 
on  the  subject  than  increase  our 
confidence  in  its  operations. 

On  tbe  political  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  we  oieet  with  tw6 
publications  that  are  e^pecialW  en- 
titled to  our  attention.  The  first  is 
**  Historical  Reflections  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  representative  System 
of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
popular  propositions  for  a  reform  of  ' 
parliament.  By  James  Jepp,  Esq/ 
6vo.  10s.  6d.  The  object  of  which 
is  to  disprove  the  reiterated  assertion 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends, 
that  the  repre^sentation  of  the  peo* 
pie  has  for  the  hst  century  or  more 
been  gradually  losing  its  indepen- 
dence, and  resigning  its  power  into 
the  hands  either  of  tbe  crown  or  of 
the  members  of  the  upper  house; 
by  an  historical  examination  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  and  tbe  ancient 
and  present  powers  of  tbe  house  of 
commons.  We  approve  of  most  of 
the  writer's  opinions,  but  cannot 
follow  him  into  his  assent  that  peers 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
popular  elections  -,  or  bb  view  of  the 
perfect  harndessness  of  close  bo- 
roughs. This  last,  however,  we 
acknowledge  to  be  a  delicate  point ; 
and,  with  Junius,  the  great  assertpr 
of  public  liberty,  \9e  feel  afraid  to 
disturb  the  present  system,  lest  while« 
we  do  a  little  good  we  should  be 
the  cause  of  much  more  evil;  The 
second  book  we  refer  to  on  this  sub^ 
ject  is  entitled  *^  Rudiments  of  the 
Laws  of  England;  designed  as  9 
preparatory  study  for  persons  enter- 
ing the  profession,  as  a  compendium 
to  strengthen  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  law,  and  to  • 
convey  a  general  idea  of  jurispru- 
4eace  to  all  classes  of  people.    Bj 

Mr, 
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Mr«  F.  M.  Van  Heytbu^sen,  Mem* 
ber  of  tbo  lionoanible  society  of 
LiDcolD*i  Ion.'*  6vo.  g9.-  Tbis  book 
is  ackniiablx  calculated  to  foliil  tbp 
object  to  wDicb  it  -pretends.  It  is 
chiefly  drawn  up  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  Sir  William  Bkiokalone  ; 
«od  has  a  consideiable  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  anaiysk  of  the 
latter;  but  purposely  made  rkher  in 
distinct  referfoces  and  other  cxpla- 
aatory  matters. 

On  particular  branches  of  English 
kw  we  may  notice  with  approbation 
tbe  followiog :  *'  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Actions  on  Penal  Statutes  iw 
(e«nl^  and  oo  tb«  ievcnl  sUtntes 


of  Winton,  11  Hen.  Vm.  c.  IS  s-^ 
2  and  3  £d.  VI.  c.  13  ;^and  5  Eliz. 
c«  4.  By  Isaac  Espinasae^  of  Gray'a 
hm,  Esq.  barrister  at  law.**  ''  A 
Treatise  on  the  Offence  of  Libelj 
with  a  disquisition  on  the  rights 
benefits,  and  proper  boundaries  of 
political  aisctuision.  By  Jc^n  George, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  speaal 
pleader.**  "  Littleton's  Tenures  in 
English.  Printed  from  tbe  second 
edition  of  die  Commentary  of  Sir 
SdwardCoke.'*  '' Inquiry  into  the 
Natcue  of  the  Trading  as  a  Scrivener. 
By  George  Rose,  Esq.  of  the  Innes 
Tenople,  bairisterat  law.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  LETTERS. 


Cor/tainiTtg  Transactions  of  Library  Societies,  Piography,  Classics^  Crlli* 
cisin,  Philology,  Grammar,  Poetry,  Drama,  Novels,  Taliis,  (tnd Ramancei. 


WE  sha)]^  as  usual,  commence 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  no- 
tice of -the  1  ransactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which,  however,  at  the 
present  period  of  writing,  we  have 
only  received  the  first  part.  This 
oonststs  of  seventeen  articles  as  fol- 
lows : — 1.  *'  On  a  new  detonating 
oompound,  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to 
the  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
K.  B*  P,  R.  8.**  This  compound  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  discovered 
at  Paris,  where  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  kept  a  secret  in  regard  to  its 
constituent  principles,  or  rather  their 
modification  :  all  that  Sir  Humphry 
was  capable  of  learning  tipon  the 
ittbject  being  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
azote  and  chlormc,  that  in  its  ap- 
pearance it  reitentbles  an  oil  some- 
what heavier  than  water,  and  that 
it  detonates  with  all  the  force  of  fiil- 
minating  metals  by  the  mere  heat 
of  the  iKind  -,  insomuch  that  the  au- 
thor pf  the  iiiscovery  has  been 
hereby  deprived  of  an  eye  and  a 
finger.  Sir  Humphry,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Children,  tried  a  variety  of  pre- 
parations of  azote  in  conjunction 
with  chlorine  :  and,  at  length,  suc- 
ceeded in  ascertaining  that  the  best 
modification  of  ^zote  or  nitrogen 
for  this  purpose  is  the  nitiate  of  am- 
monia in  a-  stale  oi  saturated  solu- 
tion :  but  that  a  solution  di  oxalate 
^  ammonia n-or  a  very  weak  solution 
ef  ^piire.a4nniofU8j  answers  the  par- 


pose  as  well.  In  the  course  of  one 
experiment,  so  violent  was  the  ex- 
plosion that  Sir  Humphry  had  nearly 
paid  as  dearly  as  ;he  original  dis* 
coverer  himself  $  the  tube  and  glass 
being  broken  into  small  fragments, 
and  a  severe  wound,  which  for  a> 
time  depr'rved  him  of  sight,  be- 
ing hereby  produced  in  the  trans* 
parent  cornea  of  the  eye.*^  *'  II.  On 
a  remarkable  application  of  Cotes*s 
Theorem.  By  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Esq.  Communicated  by  Wro.  Her- . 
Bchel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S."  IIL  «  Ob- 
servation of  the  Summer  Solstice 
1812  at  the  RoyaT  Observatory.  By 
J  oh  9  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer  royal." 
XVn.  "  The  same  of  th'e  Winter 
Solstice,  by  the  same.'*  VIIL  *'  A 
Catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances 
of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars, 
by  the  same.'*  IV.  **  Observations 
relative ^o  the  near  and  distant  sight 
of  difierent  persons.  By  Jaraea 
Ware,  fesq.  F.  R.  S/*  Near-sight- 
edness \a,  in  Mr. 'Ware's  opinion, 
gradiial  in  its  progress,  with  a  few 
exceptions  :  and  the  use  of  glasses 
to  relieve  the  defect  conacantly  in* 
creases  it,^  so  that  deeper  and  stilt 
deeper  concave  glasses  are  perpe* 
tually  needed  aiMl  sought  after  by 
those  aflfect6d  with  this  infirmity  j 
that  the  disease  is  more  oommon'td 
the  higher  than  the  Jower  chissesi 
and  that  instances  are  not  want'> 
ing  in  which  deep  ccmvextglasaM 
hm  beep  thr<»wna^de  at^a  kM 

period 
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period  of  life,  and 'the  eye  has  re- 
covered iu  proper  power.  XIV. 
'«  An  appendix  to  Mr,  WarcVpapcr 
oa  Vision.  By  Sir  Qbarles  Blagden> 
F.  R.  S.  in  coafiriiiatioo  of  the  re- 
marks it  contains."  V. ''  The  Ba- 
kerian  Lecture  on  the  elementary 
«  principles  of  certain  crystals.  By 
W.  H.  Wollanton,  M.D.  Sec.  B.  S." 
These  principles  are  supposed  to  be 
spheres  or  spheroids.  VI.  *'  On  a 
substance  from  the  £lm-tree  called 
Ukoin.  By  James  Smithson,  £sq. 
F.  R.  S."  VII.  "  On  a  method  of 
freezing  at  a  distance.  By  W.  II. 
WoUaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S."  XV. 
"  Method  of  drawing  extremely  fine 
wire."  By  the  same.  XVI.  "  De- 
scription of  a  single  lens  microme- 
ter." By  the  same.  IX.  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  solvent  glands  and  giz- 
zards of  the  ardea  argala,  and  other 
birds.  By  Sir  £verard  Hoo^e,  bart. 
F.H,.  S."  XII.  «' Experiment, to  as- 
certain the  coagulating  power  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  glands.'* 
XVIjI.  '*  On  the  tusks  of  the  Nar- 
whal. Both  by  the  same."  X. 
'^Additional  remarks  on  alcohol. 
By  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R,  S." 
XI.  *'  On  a  new  variety  in  the 
breeds  of  ^heep.  By  Colonel  David 
Humphreys."  XIII.  *'  On  some  pro- 
perties of  sight.  By  David  Brew- 
ster, LL.D.  F.R.S-"    -' 

''Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  Londcto,  Vol.  XL  Part.  I. 
The  attention  of  the  members  seems 
rather  to  have  been  directed  to  zoo- 
logy than  to  either  of  the  oth^r 
branches  which  its  constitution  em- 
braces 5  the  branch  of  botany  being 
noticed  upon  a  smaller  scale;  and 
that  of  mineralogy  comprising  only 
H  single  article.  The  subjects  are 
as  follows ;  1 .  Description  of  several  ^ 
new  or  rare  aoimak,  principally 
xnaiine^  discovered  on  the  so^th 
of  Devonfthiic    B7  George 


Montagne,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  2.  Ob- 
servations upon  the  sapposed  effects 
of  ivy  upon  trees,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President.  By  Humphrey  Reptoo, 
Esq.  3.  Essay  on  the  British  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  mdoe,  with^  de- 
scriptions of  two  exotic  species.  By 
WilJiara  Elford  Leach,  Esq  F.  L.  S. 

4.  On  artificial  and  natural  arrange- 
ments of  plants  j  and  particnlairiy 
on  the  systems  of  Linn6tis  and  Jus* 
eieu.  By  WoL  Roscoe,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

5.  Remarks  on  Lichen  Scaber,  and 
some  of  its  allies.  By  the  Rev« 
Hugh  Davies,  F.  L.  S.  6.  Strep? 
siptera,  a  new  order  of  insects  pro- 
posed; and  the  character  of  the 
order  with  those  of  its  genera  laid 
down.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
F.  L.  S.  w  7.  A  monograph  of  the 
j^ritish  species  of  the  genus  cbc^va. 
By  William  Spcuce,  Esq.  F.  L.S. 

8.  Description  of  a  new  spedcs  of 
the  genus  mns,  belonging  to  the 
section  of  pouched  rats.  By  John 
Vaughan  Thompson,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

9.  Analysis  of  Satin  Spar,  from  Al- 
ston Moor  in  Qumberland.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Holme,  A.M.andF.L.S. 

10.  Description  of  mus  castorides, 
a  new  species.  -By  the  Reverend 
E.  J.  Burrow,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S. .  1 1- 
On  wood$.ia,  «a  new  genus  of 
ferns.  By  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 
P.  R.  S.  Lib.  L.  S.  12.  An  accoant 
of  some  rare  species  of  British  birds. 
By  Mr.  Wiliiam  Bullock,  F.L.S. 
We  think  Mr.  Kirby's  paper  on  a 
proposal  for  forming  a  new  order  of 
insects  one  of  the  best :  weh^enoC 
space  to  enter  iiito  a  discosaooof 
the  subject.^  bat*  notwitfaslanding 
all  that  ha&  yet  been  done  by  the 
foreign  entomologists  to  simph^ 
this  dass  in  its  arrangements,  moch 
yet  remains  to  be  performed,  and 
the  ordinal  and  generic  characters 
here  laid  down  arefuUj  entitlfid  i» 
the  ftttentiwi  of  methodicri  aoob- 
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gists.  Mr.  Thompson's  account  of 
,  the  pouchei  rat  is  canons.  The 
isolated  paper  on  mineralogy  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  is  Mr; 
Holmes>  analysis  of  satin  spar:  it 
doesxredit  to  liis  industry  and  judg- 
ment. 

^*  Life  of  Luther,  by  Alexander 
Bower.**  8vo.  It  is  a  singular  fact« 
and  not  a  little  complimentary  to  the 
liberality  of  our  'own  country  at  the 
present  day,  that  at  the  Very  period 
in  which  we  are  more  decidedly  en- 
gaged in  su'pporting  by  the  sword 
ca&olic  countries,  and  the  catholic 
religion^  in  consequence  of  those 
cou(ntries  being  trampled  upon  and 
ground  down  by  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable, aud ,  at  tlie  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  universal  tyrannies  that  have 
ever  shewn  their  monster  head, — we 
should  have  more  hislories  of  Lu- 
ther or  of  the  retoronation,  which 
he  was  the  chief  instrument  in^  ac- 
complishing;, than  in  almost  every 
former  period  whatever.  Omitting 
a  variety  of  minor  attempts  upon 
this  subject,  we  have  vi^ithin  the  last 
sevep  years,  received  a  pretty  exten- 
sive edition  of  M.  Villers's  well 
known  "  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  written  in  French,  as  a 
prize  cQmposition  in  answer  to  the 
very  extraordinary  question  .  upon 
this  subject  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional (now  the  Imperial)  Institute ; 
and  which  received*  as  it  was  fully 
entitled  to  receive,  the* honour  of 
the  approbation  of  the  Iiiitiiute; 
we  have  had  the  same  tmu&lated 
into  English  by  twodifi^nt  hands ; 
we  have  had  M.  Villers*s  "  Life  oif 
Luther**  pre6xed  to  a  subsequent 
edition  of  his  work  vtmacuJated  (if 
we  may  venture  upon  a  new  word) } 
we  havb  had  Mr.  Roscoe's  more  ex^ 
tensive  account  of  the  same  extraor- 
dioafy  aeries  of  events  related  with 
great   elegance   in   his  ''  Life  of 


Leo  X.'**  and  we  have  now  presented 
to  us  Mr.  Bower*s  attempt  upon 
the  same  subject.  What,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  preceding  narra- 
tives^ biographies,  histories,  and  me- 
moirs, induced  him  to  enter  as  a  new 
candidate  into  the  list,  we  certainly 
are  not  told,  and  perhaps  the  writer 
may  think  we  have  no  authority  to 
enquire :  yet  we  may,  at  least,  ven- 
ture to  hint  our  surprise,  if  in  reality 
he  knew,  as  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  known,  of  the  existence  of  the 
works  we  have  thus  glanced  at,  that 
he  has  never  adyerted^to  them  even 
in  his  introduction.  For  the  rest 
Mr.  Bower  has  performed  his  part 
modestly,  carefully,  and  impartially : 
and  if  he  have  not  given  us  the  ele- 
gance of  Roscoe,  or  evinced  the 
philosophical  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  Villers,  he  has  composed  a 
book  that,  from  the  busy  and  event- 
ful tenor  of  its  subject,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  general  interest,  and  from 
the  unostentatious  size  to  which  it . 
is  limited,  is  within  the  general 
reach.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  which,  follow  each  other 
in  a  chronological  order ;  and  closes 
with  an  appendix  consisting  of 
notes  and  extracted  papers,  some  of 
them  authoritative  and  others  ex- 
planatory. Of  the  general  nature 
of  the  biographer's  style  the  reader 
may  form  his  own  opinion  by  a  pe« 
rusal  of  an  interesting  passage  we 
have  selected  from  it,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  preceding  part  of  th6  ' 
present  volume. 

*'  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and 
Public  Life  of  William  Penn.  By 
Thomas  Clarknon^  M.  A.*!  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  subject  of  these  volumes 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  that  ever  lived.  The 
real  incidents  of  his  life  are  eventful 
enough  for  a  romance, — they  are  all 
•igni&wd  by  ^mness^  liberality* 
political 
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politseal  aod  retigioos  consistency* 
and  a  diplomatic  wisdom  that  most 
ot'oor  statesmen  of  the  present  day 
might  study  aod  copy  from  with  ad-> 
vantage^  and  that  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  being  the  founder  and  le- 
gislator of  a  new  state  upon  new 
principles;  the  whole  is*  at  the 
aame  time*  tessellated  with  strokes 
of  ningnlarity  t^  most  amusing*  of 
tendemess  the  moat  affecting*  and 
of  eloquence  the  most  winning: 
and,  with  tJie  exception  of  various 
presing  chapters*  m  ^which  the 
biographer  introduces  himself  and 
his  own  comments*  or  opinions* 
rather  than  the  aul^ect  of  his  work* 
and  which  every  one  will  doubtless 
akip  over*  whether  we  advise  them 
to  do  so  or  not*  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  there  are,  few  lives 
that  have  lately  fidlen  into  our  hands 
that  we  have  perused  with  more 
aecret  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Few 
men  have  ever  been  more  tried* 
whether  in  poterty  or  in  wealth*  in 
o[i|Mesaion  or  in  power*  in  courtly  &- 
Toar  or  in  bigotted  ptnecution*  than 
Mr.  Peon :  yet  in  every  scene  we  are 
fare  of  the  msn;  in  all  circomstanoas 
aadchanges  of  Hie  he  is  still  thesamei* 
firm  but  conrtedus*  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples* and  ever  labonring  to  do  good* 
whether  in  palaces  or  prisons.  It  ia 
a  most  extnordinary  fiu;t*  that 
amidst  all  the  political  changes  that 
ooconed  in  the  history  of  England 
fmm  1580  to  1710,  William  Penn* 
the  quaker*  was  almost  uniformly 
«Mie  of  the  chief  favourites  at  the 
English  court :  highly  esteemed  by 
Charles  IIT— in  the  closest  confi- 
dence and  friendship  with  James  II. 

— duly  vahied  by  WiUiam  III 

and  still  more  highly  distinguished 
by  Anne.  And  throughout  the  wIm^ 
cif  das  period*  instead  of  flattering 
the  ear  of  whoever  might  happen  to 
bethe  aoreingitQf  4he4ay^wasal» 


most  perpetuallyapplyiag  totiiemiH 
grants  of  toleration  and  other  poli- 
tical indulgeooies  in  matteta  against 
which  the  court  or  the  ministry,  and 
occasionally  the  sovereign  *>"y^, 
had  decidedly  set  their  fiuxa.  Yet 
in  most  cases  he  succeeded*  and  om^ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  Ibunda- 
tion  of  that  spirit  of  toleration  which 
has  so  peculiarly  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  century.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  whole  of  bb  royal 
friends  and  intimates;  for  we  find 
him  also  on  terms  of  mndLesteeoA* 
ed  acquaintance  with  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia*  at  the  peiiod  be* 
foie  usj  on  a  visit  to  £ogknd,  and  00 
the  most  ^miliar  fooling  with  aeve- 
ral  German  princes  and  prinoesKs. 
He  never*  however*  frvqaeolBd  the 
court  as  a  courtier ;  nor  allowed  if^ 
on  any  occasion  whatever^  to  keep 
him  frcim  the  sacred  duties  of  picaeb- 
ing  at  the  different  meetings  wbem 
his  presence  was  most  w:anted  :  and 
posterity  will  perhapssmile  witbaoaaa 
degree  of  scepticism  at  learning  that 
his  royal  firiends  were  most,  if  not  all 
of  them*  occasbnally  amongst  hiaan* 
ditors;  that  theGzar  Peter  waah^y 
pleas^  with  him;  Jamea  ILa  iie* 
qnent  and  reverential  attendant  upon 
him  i  and  that  one  or  two  of  tfaa 
German  princesses  were  u  over* 
powered  by  his  seal  and  aodresi  aa 
to  become  converts  to  the  religians 
persuasion  of  griauis.  It  ahpuU  bo 
remembered*  however*  that  Wfl* 
liam  Penn*  to  a  mind  of  1 
talents  for  study*  and  a 
courtesy  of  manaere*  had  added  a 
colle^te  education  at  Cambndsef 
and  that,  in  order  to  wean  him  Anna 
his  religious  propenailiea*  his  frlhar* 
Admiral  Sir  WilUara  Fettn»  bad  not 
only'purposely  inttodooed  faia[i.iafea 
the  gayest  paits  of  his  own  g»y.jwl 
extensive  cwde  o(  aotioantaaos^  hoc 
had. sent  ban  to  Fr anoa^  anrf  athrr 
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feioigii  coanhies,  onder  circom- 
fUiKes  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  be 
constantly  in  the  company  of  the 
mqiit  accomplished  and  polished  cha- 
racters of  the  day  5  and  hence  we 
have  no  doaht  that  he  exhibited 
more  native  grace  in  his  plsin  drab 
coat^  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat 
on,  in  the  presence  of  majesty, 
than  many  of  our  new  made  coar- 
tiers  do  with  their  swords,  silk-hats, 
end  embroidered  waistcoats.  Still 
thf  re  are  two  other  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter with  which  we  have  been  yet 
more  delighted :  we  mean  his  sim- 
ple, tender,  and  patriarchal  affection 
for  his  family  (and  we  m^w  particu- 
larly allude  to  his  letter  on  leaving 
them  for  the  tir'^t  time  on  his  voyage 
to  America — and  his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  Irving  scene  of  the  last  ill- 
Bess  and  death  of  his  eldest  and 
very  amiable  son) ;  and  his  wisdom 
and  simple  dignity  as  a  legislator  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  state.  As  far 
as  the  political  principles  of  quaker- 
ism  would  allow  him  to  form  a  per- 
fect system  of  government,  he  seems 
to  have  accomplished  it,  and  Plato 
kimself  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  excellency  of  his  code: 
but  the  Act  has  been  tried,  and  it 
has  been  sufficiently  proved,  even 
Vy  the  sect  themselves,  that  their 
principles  are  in  no  respect  qua- 
lified for  the  purpose.  They  can 
neither  duly  curb  internal  enormities 
ncr  provide  against  foreign  force: 
and  even  Governor  Penn  hinself,' 
in  his  laws  for  raising  a  militia, 
snooting  fbrts^'  and  contributing  to 
the  protection  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
YiAce  that  was  more  expoMd  to 
French  Invasion  than  his  own,  not 
only  felt  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
quaker  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
bot,  i&  various  Instances,  toato  ex- 
tent to  which  his  own  comcil  nd 


assembly  of  fnendt  cenld  not^  as 
they  tbbughti  conficien|iously  ac* 
company  him. 

"  An  Historical  Sketch'  of  the 
)ast  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus  IV.  late  King  of  Sweden ; 
including  a  narrative  of  the  causes, 
progress  and  termination  of  the  late 
revolution ;  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining official  documents,  Bcc. 
^Translated  from  the  Swedii^.*'  8to.  ' 
I  OS.  6d.  Gustavus  IV.  was  certainly, 
in  the  turnp  and  character  of  his 
mind,  mos)  in»leqnate  to  the  gigan- 
tic spirit  of  the  present  timea, 
though,  had  he  flourished  a  few 
centuries  before,  when  the  doctrine 
of  jure  divino  was  more  popular, 
and  the  continent  less  convulsed,  he 
might  have  passed  through  life  as  a 
great  man,  from  his  chivalrous  pride 
and  inflexibility  of  character,  and 
have  been  canonized  after  death  fyr 
his  fanaticism.  We  have  already, 
in  a  previous  part  ^f  this,  year's  Re- 
gister, noticed  the  chief  inddenta 
that  led  to  bis  abdication,  and  the 
election  of  Joachim  Bemadotte  to 
the  high  rank  of  Crown  Prince. 
The  ungovernable  passions  of  the 
king,  and  his  blindness  to  the  real 
interests  of  his  countiy,  rendered 
such  a  (;|hange  dbsolutely  necessary; 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  with 
how  little  disturbance  it  was  pro* 
duced«  The  author  before  us  takes, 
of  cofarse,  the  popular  side.  In  his 
introduction,  however,  he  aflects  the , 
nicest  impartiality,  and  professes  to 
have  nothing  more  in  view  than  tn 
give  a  simple  narrative,  and  *'  per- 
mit the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions V*  yet,  in  the  very  next 
paragraph  he  openly  avoiWs  the  side 
he  means  to  espouse,  and  attempts 
to  prejudice  the  reader  in  favour  of 
the  same  t>earing.  **  The  following 
pages,"  he  observes,  *'  arc  princi- 
pally addressed  to  the  present  times, 
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in  order  to  dissipate  groundlete  pre- 
possessions, aod  to  prove  that  the 
^  causes  of  the  great  events  which 
they  have  witnessed  are  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  deep-laid  and  loogt 
concerted  plans,  but  in  the  criminal 
abuse  of  power,  and  inordinate  am,'- 
litimt**  After  which  he  immediately 
warns  his  reader,  that  if  the  side  of 
the  question  which  he  thus  avows 
^ioiself  to  have  taken,  be  not*his 
own,  **  let  him  not  pefuse  the  foj- 
lowingwork;  the  sentiments  which 
it  contains  must  be  to  him  unintel- 
ligible; and  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  attempt  to  prove  what  ho  despot 
has  yet  ventured  openly  to  deny." 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
iiames  either  of  the  anonymous  au- 
thor or  of  the  anonymous  translator : 
the  fornoer  appears  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of-much  that  he  de- 
scribes, and  the  latter  has  executed 
his  task  with  credit  and  apparent 
fidelity. 

"  The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Robert 
Southey."  2  vols.  12mo.  We  have  al- 
ready had  many  fives,  both  plain  and 
tplendid,  of  thb  first  of  British  naval 
heroes,  but  the  course  was  still  open 
to  the  present  biographer,  who  has 
executed  his  task  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  himself,  and  of  the^  distin- 
guished character  he  has  'biogra- 
phized. We  do  not  know  that  he 
has  communicated  much  novelty, 
though  we  must  except  a  few  inte- 
resting anecdotes  both  of  his  boyhood 
^nd  more  active  maturity'^  but  what 
he  has  communicated  is  written 
villi  a  sort  of  enticing  simplicity  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  sterling  truth. 
He  is  warm>  as  who,  indeed,  is  not, 
ixi  the  praise  of  Nelson's  unrivalled 
talents,  indefatigable  spirit,  and  un- 
conquerable heroism  ;  but  he  is  also 
open  to  the' deep  blot  that  stained 
his  escutct^on  in  its  domestic  quar- 
ter through  several  of  the  last  years 
of  hia  life.    It  is  absurd  to  conceal 


it,  and  still  worse  to  varnish  it  over 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  too  often  at- 
tempted, and  that  not  in  the  frai 
only  but  even  in  the  pulpit:  ve  ap- 
prove Mr.  Soathey*s  fidelity  upon 
this,  aa  well  as  almost  every  other 
point. 

'*  The  Life  and  AdministratioD  o! 
the  Bight  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval, 
fee.  By  Charles  Verulara  Williaim, 
Esq,"  8vo.  We  are  surprised,  that 
amidst  the  numerous  Mends  and 
admirers  of  the  late  priHie  minister, 
there  should  have  been  no  one  found 
anxious  to  commemorate  his  pablic 
talents  and  private  virtues  in  a  work 
commensurate  with  his  own  worth, 
and  which  might  have  a  chance 
of  conveying  some  faM't  idea  of  him 
to  posterity.  It  is  not  yet,  however, 
too  late  ^  and  the  meagre  publica- 
tion before  us  will,  in  no  respect, 
st^nd  in  its  way.  This  labcnr  d[ 
Charles  Verulam  Williams,  Esq. 
is  a  patch-work  compilatiOo  of  the 
political  incidents  of  the  times,  cul- 
led chiefly  from  the  newspapers, 
with  a  few  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Ptr- 
cival's  ancestry,  collected  from  the 
same  standard  atithority ;  frbxn  some 
cause  or  other, 'deteporatcd  in  it$ 
language  below  what  we  meet  with 
in  most  of  the  journals  of  the  present 
day,  and  about  as  dull  as  it  is  inele- 
gant. Could  we  have  put  oar  fingers 
upon  a  single  page  that  is  worth 
copying  we  should  have  extracted 
it,  and  introduced  it  into  a  previous 
department  of  our  Register,  on  ac- 
count of  the  statesman  whose  name 
it  Iwars. 

"  Memoirs  of  Frederic  Cooke, 
Esq.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden.  By  William  Don- 
lap,  Esq.  composed  principally  from 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor, and  from  the  manuscript  joar- 
nalsleft  by  Mr.  Codke,  &c"  3  vols. 
8vo.    The  personal  knairledge  of 
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the  author,  who  appears  to  be  an 
American  artist,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, Bod  comprises  only-  thn  short 
remainder  of  Mr.  Cooke's  life  which 
hesspent  in  America.  The  manu* 
script  journals.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
are  genuine;  for  had  they  been 
roanu&ctored  for  the  occasion,  there* 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 
have  contained  more  interesting  or 
imposing  matter  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent; for  we  have  never  met  with  such 
strings  of  diminutive  events  in  any 
journal  that  has  yet  had  the  honour 
of  being  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the 
public  :  and  what  Mr.  Cooke's  mo- 
tive could  be  in  penning  such  un- 
important transactions,  as  the  author 
has  not  informed  us,  we  are  not 
able  to  surmise  j  it  could  scarcely,  we 
thin»j,  bft  the  pleasure  of  idling  his 
time  away,  and  it  certainly  could 
not  be  with  a  view  of  laying  the 
basis  of  an  imperishable  history  of 
himself'^'^nonumenium  are  peren* 
mus.  The  following  may  serve  as 
a  specimen:  .*'  Piccadilly  West, 
No.  9,  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  1803. 
Arose  between  eight  and  nine:— 
after  breakfast,  and  putting  some 
things  in  order,  went  to  the  thtatre 
and  beard  Pierre.  The  rehearsal  on 
tny  part  not  very  regular,  as  I.  was 
obliged  to  read  several  of  the 
speeches:  after  visiting  the  ward- 
robe  and  my  butchers  at  Charing 
Cross,  returned  home ;  dressed,  and 
dined  at  four.  Read  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  day,  (which,  as  I  regu- 
larly take  it  in  every  morning,  I 
neeid  not  again  observe,  unless  to 
make  memorandums  from  it.)  Citi- 
zen Sebastiani's  report,  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Consul,  of  his  tour  in 
Egypt,  I  think  plainly  proves  the 
French  mean  to  pay  another  visit  to 
that  part  of  the  world .  At  half  past 
five  went  to  pwy  a  visit  by  appoint- 
aaent  to.  Mrs.  Hunn,  who  lives  at 


No.  11,  Trifton  Street,  Wcstmin:. 
minster.  Met  Mr.  thd  Mrs.  Thoin- 
son,  the  latter  Mrs.  H*s  eldest 
daughter  by  the  late  Mr.  Reddish  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  Drank  tea; 
supped,  and  spent  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. About  half  past  twelve,  took 
a  coach  from  Old  Palace  Ya^d  to 
the  top  of  St.  Jameses  Street,  and 
then  walked  home ;  sat  until  two, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  This  day  be*  - 
gan  to  kef  p  my  accounts  regularly.** 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  fullest  ^ 
and  busiest  of  the  MS.  diaries  c€ 
Mr.  Cooke ;  and,  after  all,  even 
these  authorities  occur  but  very  spa- 
ringly ;  and  the  biographer  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  collateral  doOu^ 
ments.  Of  the  place  or  country  of 
Mr.  Cooke*8  birth,  his  parentage 
and  education,  Mr.  DuiUap  speaks 
without  niuch  authority :  Cooke 
himself  affirmed,  it  seems,  that  he 
was  born  in  Westminster,  but  ad^ 
mits  that  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  born  at  Dublin ;  while 
some  «h^ve  made  him  a  native  of  . 
Berwick.  He  seems,  when  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  have  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  stage; 
and  no  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  bet* 
ter  qualified  for  it  by  nature;  for 
he  had  a  quick  conception  of  cha* 
racters,  strictly  original  manner, 
impressive,  aixd  powerfiil  aotiou, 
pliant  muscles,,  and  variable  voice. 
His  predominant  vice  is  well  known 
to  have  been  drinking :— this  drove 
him  from  the  London  stage,  where 
he  might  have  continued  as  long  as 
he  had  chosen,  ^  successful  rival  to 
Mr.  Kerable  $  and  it  not  long  after- 
wards drove  him  from  the  stage  o( 
life,  as  he  was  on  the  point  ^f  re* 
turning  from  America,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  new  application  to  him 
by  his  friend  Mr.  l^rris,  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  He  died  of  an  af- 
fection of  the  liver^  accompanied  . 
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vtth  dropsy,  Sept.  2j5»  IS19«  in  the 
£fiy-dgbth  y^r  qf  his  age.' 

*'  Momoire  of  the  Life  and  Mi« 
Distry  of  the  late  W.  Hontingtoo»  S.8. 
with  an  estimaie  of  his  Character. 
By  OQesimoa.*'  8^0.  ds.  6d.  We 
have  now  to  t^ke  a  glance  at  an- 
other extraordinary  character,  and 
of  a  diametrically  opposite  descrip- 
tioa,  who  has  trod  the  stage  of  life, 
and  lalaly  made  his  exit.  Williaiti 
Hootingtoo,  or  Hunt,  which  was 
his  original  name,  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  in  the  ^odd  of  Kent,  aboot 
the7earl744.  He  professed  to  have 
bad  a  lew  occasional  impressions  of 
idigton  while  a  child,  hot  was  after- 
wards pursned  with  the  deistical 
priocipie  that  God  takes  no  notice 
of  oor  proceediDgs.  He  was  at  first 
an  errand-boy  in  a  gentleman's  fa- 
mily i  a  towards  gardener  to  a  ma- 
Bonctnrer  of  gunpowder,  in  which 
aituation  he  commenced  his  preach- 
ing career.  The  concern  proved  for 
many  years  unprofitable  to  him,  fix 
he  was  driven  from  the  post  of 
gardener  in  consequence  of  tus  having 
asumed  this  new  capacity,  and  was 
at  length  compelled  to  turn  coal- 
heaver  at  Thfimes-Ditton,  where  he 
found  no  higher  degree  9f  success, 
except  in  a  few  stray  sheep  fit>m 
other  folds  $  and  where  in  cgn- 
aequtnce  he  was  the  perpetual  butt  of 
the  ridicule  and  raillery  of  the  mnU 
titode*  A  dream,  inspired,  as  he 
expressly  asserted,  by  the  Deity  htm«- 
aelf»  sent  htm  to  London,  and  or- 
dered him  to  relinquish  every  other 
littsiness  except  that  of  preaching. 
Here  he  soon  found  means  of  suc- 
cfisa,  established  by  his  dexterity 
mMl  aeal  an  extensive  congrega- 
lioo,  acquired  considerable  fame, 
and  nkimately,  from  the  scanty 
albwanoe  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  obtained  by  a  second  roar- 


ria^e  and  oongnsgationai 
botions>  an  annual  incoaie  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds.  He  diedof  a 
diabetes  at  Tuobridge  Wells,  July  I, 
1813,  without  suffering  any  bodily 
pain,  and  in  his  own  view,  ia  foU 
certainty  of  going  to  heaven.  '<^A11,** 
said  he,  ''  lies  straight  beib«  ase; 
there  are  no  ifs  or  tmis  :  wb  anre  «f 
heaven  as  if  I  was  in  it*'  Tht 
friends  of  the  S.  S.  or  aiaaer  saved, 
seem  to  have  believed  the  samc^ 
and  henee  he  1  has  been  deacrtbed  by 
one  of  (hem  as  ''one  of  the  grcsiat  . 
men  of  God  the  chorch  has  had 
^ince  the  apostolic  day,-<>r  that,  per- 
haps, it  will  have  till  after  the  sot- 
fcriog  state  of  the  church  by  pcne- 
cution:**  while  be  biaucdf,  with  a 
sort  of  similar  claim  to  the  same  pm> 
tensions,  drew  np»  shortly  btfytc  hm 
death,  the  fdilowing  epitaph,  whkh 
has  sinee  been  inscribed  on  his  mo- 
nument. 

Here  lies  HieCoAL^iiBAviit  s 

Vnw  departed  itiis  life  ^oly  1,  iai|t 

In  the  <^9th  year  of  his  age. 

Beloved  of  his  God,  bat  abhorred  ai  men. 

The  omniscieiit  Judge 

At  the  Great  Assize  diall  atiSjmai, 

Gdnfiri^  this. 

To  the  confusion  of  many  thousands; 

For  Eng!and  and  its  metrppolis 

Shall  know  chat  there  hsth  beta 

A  Prophet  aaiong  them. 

W.  H.  S.  S. 

T«et  us  turn  to  a  better  auhyect: 
"  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  &eyiiolds» 
Knt.  LL  D.  F.R.S.  F.S.iL"  Ja&ePre. 
sideat  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Com^ 
prising  original  Anecdotes  of  many 
distinguished  Pttsons^  his  ooDtem- 
poraries^  and  a  brief  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses.  To  which  are  added 
varieties  00  Art.  By  James  Mosth- 
cote,  Esq.  R.  A.**  4to.  d.  1%^.6L 
The  Jtfe  of  Sir  Joshua  offisn  notbiag 
of  abrupt  incident^  noky  basliew  or 
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InTokxtioD  of  fortune;  bot  it  af- 
ferds  anotber  instance  of  snccessfbl 
activity  and  talent  in  what  may 
be  comfMiratively  called  qniet  life. 
He  was  bom  in, 17^3  at  Plympton, 
in  Devonsbire,  a  few  months  befom 
the  death  of  Sir  Oodfrey  Kneller,  in 
the  language  of  bis  surviving  friend 
and  biographer,  **  as  if  thus  per- 
petttating  the  hereditary  descent  of 
the  art  j**  much  in  the  same  manner, 
as  he  might  have  added,  that  Virgil  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  on  the  death  of 
LacredusJ  The  father  of  Sir  Joshua 
wab  a  clergyman  beneficed  with  a 
small  living,  and  he  himself  was  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children.  His  edu- 
cation was  therefore  confined  and 
chiefly  dofneatic ;  he  discovered  an 
early  taste  for  drawing,  which, 
as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself,  was 
progressively  encouraged  ;  and  the 
result  was  that  by  a  laudable  spirit  of 
ambition  and  indefatigable  activity, 
its  constant  concomitant,  it  raised 
him  by  decrees  to  the  acme  of  his 
profession,  and  introduced  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  British  paint- 
ing. It  is  to  him  chiefly  that  the 
Royal  Academy  owes  its  birth, 
which  was  founded,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  Majesty ,  in  1768.  It 
received  for  several  years,  from  the 
royal  purse  not  less  than  50001.  an- 
nually, till  at  length  the  annual  ex- 
hibition was  found  to  produce  ah 
income  aaual  to  its  support,  and 
which  if  here  calculated  at  about 
250DI.  per  annum.  Sir  Joshua  died 
February  i3, 1792,  and  was  interred 
at  ^.  PauFs  with  great  magni* 
ficettce.  The  present  biography  was 
certainly  called  for  by  the  nation 
trhich  lies  under  so  great  an  obli* 
gatiDi^  to  his  pre-*emhient  talents, 
we  inay  add  by  the  world  at 
Isirge:  imd  does  eoual  bonour  to 
himself  and  to  bis  friend  who  has 
Written  it; 


"  Memoin  of  the.  PulSc  Life  of 
John  Home  Tooke,  Esq,  ByW.Ha-  ' 
milton  Reid.'*  l2mo.5s.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton appears  to  have  strictly  abided  by 
bis  own  limitation,  and  confined  hia 
memoirs  to  Mr.  Tooke*s  putlie  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  page  or  two 
devoted  to  his  birth  and  early  studies. 
The  life  itself  forms  a  perfect  con« 
trast  to  the  preceding :  it  is  alwaya 
in  a  storm,  and  almost  always  in 
danger  of  shipwreck.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  had  great  talenti,  but  un- 
fortunately a  perpetual  tendency 
to  abuse  them.  lie  has  been  ealled 
a  staunch  patriot ;  but  if  patriotism 
6>nsist  in  the  love  o£  our  country, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  it  be- 
loved by  every  one  around  us,  there 
are  few  men  who  have  less  claim  to 
such  a  title;  for  although,  durins' 
the  range  of  his  political  existence, 
we  have  experienced  almost  every 
mutation  from  prosperity  to  adver- 
^ty,  from  unbounded  peace  to  nn- 
bbunded  war,  and  have  had  mini- 
sters, at  the  helm,  of  every. diversity 
of  sentiment,  no  time  or  tide,  no 
system  or  opinion  has  ever  squared 
with  his  own,  or  induced  him  to 
think  the  country  worth  praising  ot 
possessing  at  the  moment;  its  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  tl^e  perfec- 
tion of  its  constitutiou  were  always  in 
the  past  or  fature>  and  never  in 
the  present  time.  As  a  philologist 
his  labours  possess  value,  and  evince 
great  ingenuity ;  yet  even  these  iire ' 
poisoned  by  the  political  canker  that 
fed  for  ever  on  his  heart  5  and  his 
^kin  is  rathdr  that  of  a  logical  gla- 
diator than, of  a  candid  controvertist. 
He  was  bom  near  Soho-Square  in 
1737  :  bis  fhther  was  a  poulterer, 
who  appears  t^  have  given  him 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
good  education  :  for  we  find  him 
successively  at  Westminster,  Eton, 
and  Cambridge.    He  died  at  his 
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own  booie  at  Wimbledon^  ]VIau:h 

*'  General  Bic^aphy  :  or  Lives, 
Critical  and' Historical,  of  the  most 
emiaent  persons  of  all  ages,  coun- 
tries, conditions,  and  professions, 
arranged  according  to  alphabetical 
order.  Composed  by  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  William  Johnston.**  4to. 
Vol.  VIII.  The  celebrity  which  this 
work  has  long  acquired  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  informally 
before  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  volume  for  the 
year  before  us  extends  from  Pearce 
(Zachary )  to  Samuel  xhc  prophet,and 
exhibits  the  same  classical  simplicity 
of  style,  the  same  indefatigable  re- 
search for  genuine  information,  and 
tlte  same  freedom  from  personal  bias 
which  has  characterised  those  which 
have  preceded  it. 

Among  the  works  of  the  year  that 
relate  to  ancient  classics  we  have  to 
notice  the  following :  "  Ricardi  Por- 
soni  Adversaria,  3rc."  "  Adversaria 
of  Richard  Person.'*  Notes  and 
Emendations  upon  the  Greek  PoetSji 
selected,  arranged,  and  prepared  by 
J. H. Monk,  A.M.  andC.  J:  Blom- 
ifield,  A.  MT^from  the  MS.  papers  of 
Porson,  in  the  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.**  With  a  vig- 
nette of  the  author.  8vo.  ll.  5s. 
large  paper  3l.  3s.  These  notes  are 
a  valuable  collection,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  celebrated  scholars  by 
whom  they  have  bedn  compiled  and 
digested.  We  are  astonished,  bow- 
ever,  at  the  enormous  price  which 
is  demanded  for  the  volume,  and 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibi- 
tion of  its  circulation  among  those 
for  whom  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  chiefly  intended.  We  by 
no  means  blame  the  highly  respect- 
able bookseller,  whose  name  appears 
at  the  foot  of  the  fltle-pagc,  and  who 


we  are  informed  has  purchaKd  th4 
copy-right;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
repeating  our  surprise  that  a  college 
which  has  sent  forth  so  many  illus- 
trious scholars,  and  has  uniformly 
professed  so  .<«trenuo05  a  desire  to  en- 
courage learning,  and  classical  learn- 
ing more  especially,  should  have 
consented  to  demand  .such  a  sum  fur 
the  purchase  of  the  copy-right  as  to 
render  so  htgh  a  price  absolutely 
requiste  to  give  a  chance  of  repay- 
ment. 

"  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  viz. 
the  Clouds,  Plutus,  the  Frogs,  the 
Birds.  Translated  into  English/' 
with  Notes.  8vo.  12s.  Of  Aristo- 
phanes eleven  plays  have  reached 
us  i  and  this  is  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  the  attic  comedy.  Of  these 
only  three  have  hitherto  been  present- 
ed in  an  English  dress.  The  Clouds 
and  PlutcLs,  which  have  both  been 
attempted  by  White  and  Theobald, 
and  the  farmer  also  by  Cumberland, 
whose  excellence  as  a  Greek  trans- 
lator, and  CJiprciallyof  Aristophanes, 
has  been  admitted  .on  all  aides;  and 
the  Frogs,  which  has  been  admirably 
given  by  Mr.  Dunster.  The  two 
comedies  rendered  by  Cumberland 
and  the  one  by  Dunster  are  here  re- 
printed ;  ^to  which  a  translation  of 
the  Birds  is  added  by  the  present 
editor,  a  member  of  one  of  the  ani- 
versities.  It  is  given  in  prose  for  the 
following  reasons  offered  in  the  pre- 
face, to  the  whoje  of  which,  however, 
we  by  no  means  accede.  "  With  re- 
spect to  tho'^e  who  think  that  a  me- 
trical version  would  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  we  are  bound  in 
duty  to  give  our  leasons  for  differ- 
ing from  them  in  opinion.  A  sort 
of  comlco  prosaic  style,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  is  the 
style  which  suits  be^t  the  language 
of  English  farce.  '  The  style  of 
Aristophanes  approaches  nearest  to 

this. 
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this.    A  translation,  therefore^  upon 
ihU  principle,  will  combine  two  ad- 

'  vantages.  The  force  of  every  pas^ 
«age,  and  the  keenness  of  every  joke, 
will  be  the  more  effectually  pre- 
served i  while  the  fulness-  of  every 
expression  will  be  the  mofe  na- 
turally represented,  each  line  be- 
ing free  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
8i9tiDg  of  3,  certain  number  of  syl-*" 
lables.  it  will  come  at  once  within 
the  reach  of  the  English  reader,  and 
will  assist  the'  scholar  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  Greek/* 
Now  each  line  would  certainly  bear 
a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
original  Greek  if  in  easy  and  regu- 
lar metre ;  nor  lieeds  it,  even  in 
riiis  case,   be  under  *'  the  necessity 

^f  consisting ^of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables  I  for  the  Iambic  of  ten  syl- 
lables may  be,  as  in  truth  it  most 
commonly  is,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  a  terminating  alcaic  or 
redundant  syllable,  or  an  Alexan- 
drine Verse  $  and  all  these  again  may 
casually  be  varied  by  a  break  or  he- 
inistich.  The  version,  however,  as 
it  is,  has  considerable  merit,  and  is 

,  for  the  most  part  well  elucidated 
from  the  commentaries  of  Profes- 
sor Beck,  with  occasional  assist- 
ances derived  from  Bentley,Porson, 

.  and  Kuster.  -  The  text  is  that  of 
.  Brunck.  *'  If  the  plan  upon  which 
the  Birds  has  been  executed,  shall 
be  foond  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic," says  the  translator,  *'  we  shall 
speedily  commit  to  the  press  a  se- 
cond volume,  containing  a  verson  of 
the  Wasps,  the  Adiamians,  the 
Peace,  and  the  Knights." 

**  Funeral  Oratiodr  in  praise  of 
Military  Mf  n  :  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Lycias:  with  explanatory  Notes^ 
and  some  account  of  the  Authors. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhurst." 
8vo.  1 6s.  The  subjects  of  this  ele- 
1813 


gant  and  interesting  volume  are  thb 
following:  Life  of  Thucydides j 
Character  of  Pericles  j  brief  Re-* 
marks  on  ancient  Funeral  Orations  ^ 
description  .o€  the  Funeral  Cere-^ 
mony,  by  Thucydides  j  Oration  o^ 
Pericles  i  Life  of  Plato  -,  Menexe« 
mes,  or  Funeral  Oration  of  Plato  ; 
Life  of  Lysias }  Oration  of  Lysiasj 
additional  Observations;  Index.  The 
memoirs  are  purposely  concise,  and 
are  chiefly  intended  as  explana- 
tory prolegomena.  The  funeral 
harangues  are  for  the  most  part 
rendered  from  the  original  text  ad 
edited  in  1746,  by  the  Rev.  Dn 
Bentham,  formerly  Canon  of  Christ 
Churchy  Oxfoi-d,  who  accompanied 
it  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes. 

"  Collections  from  the  Gvehk  An-^ 
thology :  by  the  Rev.  i(.  Bland  and 
jDthers.*'  Svo.  l6s.  This  volume  Com* 
mences  with  a  preface  containing 
an  historical  notice  of  the  principal 
authors(asfaras  they  are  known)  and 
collectors  of  Greek  cpigrams/wi  th  re- 
marks on  the  editions  of  Brunck  and 
Jacobs.  The  work,  as  intimated  in 
the  title-page,  is  the  joint  produc-. 
tion  of  several  hands,  indicated  by  a 
single  capital  letter  at  the  foot  of 
the  piece,  though  the  only  name 
that  appears  at  length  is  that  of  the 
editor,  who  is  a  considerable  con- 
tributor. The  poems  are  divided 
into  classes,  as  moral,  symposiaci 
amatory,  satirical,  humorous,  and 
sepulchral.  At  the  end  of  each  class 
is  subjoined  a  series  of  explanatory 
not^S#  interwoven  with  specimens 
of  a  ntore  modern  date.  There  is 
much  spiiit  in  many  of  these  ren*' 
derings,  and  we  have  already  se<> 
lee  ted  from  them  accordingly  with 
some  degree  of  freedom. 

'*  The  two  last  Pleadings  of  Mar- 
cus TulliUs   Cicero    against  Caius 
Verres :    translated  and  illustrated 
with  Notes  by  Charles  Kelsall,  Esq. 
2  C  author 
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sothor  of  a  Letter  from  Athens.**^ 
8fo.  15s.  The  pleadings  here  pre- 
seated  are  selected,  aiid  justly  esti- 
mated, as  the  finest  of  ail  that  t^* 
long  to  the  Roman  orator:  thef 
are  in  the  math  given  fairly,  thoagh 
we  think  they  tuight  have  been 
eqtl^lly  literal  and  pos8es<«d  more 
aroma,  or  unction ^  as  the  French 
thcologfans  would  call  it.  We 
have  also  strenuously  to  object  to 
the  use  of  fmdi  finicdi  terms  as 
fttes  champetres^  houdoir,  ridicu/e 
(reticulum}  a  Hide  net -work  bag, 
in  the  present  instance  staffed  with 
roses  :  as  also  to  the  promiscuous  use, 
in  the  very  same  sentence  too,  of 
the  singular  and  plural  protioun  of 
the  second  person,  as  in  the  follow- 
in^  passage :  "  Here  (iluintus  Ca- 
tullus, I  call  upon  thee,  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  your  splendid  and  beautiftil 
ornaincut.  ll  belongs  'o  you,  not 
.  only  to  reprobate  this  crime  with, 
the  severity  of  a  judge,  but  evfen 
that  of  an  enemy  or  accuser." 

"  Ond's  Metamorphoses  :  trans- 
lated by  Wiltiam  Orgerj  with  t!ic 
original  Latin  text."  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
10s.  This  translation  is  rendered 
with  great  ea«*e,  siitJScient  fidelity, 
and  no.  deficiency  of  spirit.  The 
writer's  intentiv  n  is  to  puWish  a 
Number  quarteily,  till  the  whole  of 
Ovid  has  been  masiered.  The  vb^ 
lume  before  us  (for  we  havT  not  yet 
received  more  than  the  first  (is  li- 
mited to  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  Mrtamorphoflcs.  We  wish- Mr. 
Orgt^r  success;  for  in  our  opinion 
be  well  dcser\es  it. 

**  Conespontience  of  the  iMe  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  B.  A.  with  i be  late 
Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
the  years  17C)6-1801  :  chiefly  oa 
subjects  of  Cassical  Literature." 
8vo.  We  have  been  more  than  or- 
dinarily pleased  with  this  litrle  vo- 
laoie  i  and  we  haA'e  been  plea^  6a  * 


vaiiocxs  a<:coniits.  First,  we'  b«f» 
been  accost  onu^  to  cafiteiiiplBMf 
tsHie  wmers  as  peeiifiariy  cfaane* 
terised  by  somewhat  of  an  ebnlfienr, 
iliough  always  an  honest  watmtb^iB 
the  difterent  kinds  of  controveTiy 
(6otfk;tiines,  indeed^  in  iht  same 
khid)  to  VI  htch  ^sej  were  directed 
by  their  professional  pursuits ;  txA 
wb  here  find  all  eMlience  stbod* 
ed ;  nndire  heat  softened  into  the 
niost  polite  and  mutoal  defbtnce 
of  opinion,  and  the  statin  of  peiiiics 
exchanged  for  the  czkca  and  poritf 
of  philological-  ttudiea  and  Greek 
and  Roman  litejatfo-e.  Secondly, 
we  find  this  sabject  maintaiMd 
wkh  a  spirit  and  comprebeosm- 

*  ness  of  survey,  for  which  we  did 
not  give  either  of  the  wrken  foJ^ 
credii  while  alive,  awdre,  as  wt  km 

'  never  ceased  to  be,  of  ^eir  nattxra^ 
talents,  and  bighly  ctkHmted  midar- 
standing:  Thirdly,  it  is  a  woflrof 
elegance,  therefore,  tbst  breaks upoo ' 
us  unexpectedly,  and  is  eonsequeit-' 
ly  the  moreoordially  wrlcxMne.  And 
fourthly,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cuna'itanoes  and  period  of  time 
through  which  the  cornespoodence- 
extends^'  it  d^es  the  highest  honoor 
to  boih  the  writers;  icfr  ahboogb 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  few 
incidental  allusions  to  the  l«eh,  it 
commences  upi^  a  litem ry  idb^, 
not  long  before  Mr.  WakefieM't 
prosecution  for  a  libet^  contiiHieB 
through  the  whole  of  bis  oonfine- 
ment  of  three  Jears  In  Dorcicster 
gaol,  and  terminates  almost  ioiine- 
diately  jrpon  his  Hberatron.  The 
opening  letter  i«  dated  Dec.  If* 
1 790>  and  is  from  Mr.  Fax  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in.  acknowledgement  of 
the  present  of  the.  firet  vohime  of 
Mr.  Wak^eld's    Lectins,   dcdi* 

'  aited  to    himself,*  and    evt^eotl^ 

shows  that   at    this  time   noMlAig 

more  than  a  oominal  8ct|iiaflMince 

flttbriital^ 
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fiiibijisted  between  them.  The  se- 
cond is  frooQ  the  same  to  the  same, 
in  flcknowlcdgmeiit  of  the  reccflpt 
of"  f  he  second  volume,  as  also  at  a 
p?»mphlct  op  Mr.  Wakefield  a  upon 
Porson'«  Hecuba  j  and  though  with- 
out a  date,  must-  have  been  written 
ill  the  summer  of  1797.  at  which 
time  this  volume  was  published. 
'tl)ti  classical  correspondence  com- 
mcoces  from  this  period,  in  conse- 
q.usace  of  a  few  queries  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  relation  .to  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  the 
'  Hecuba ;  and  from  this  point  it 
spreads. to  a  variety  of  other  quar-  • 
ters  of  elegant  criticism,  chiefly,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  Greek 
and  Latin.'  though  not  unffequently  . 
involving  allusious  to  the  polite  li- 
terature of  modern  times,  and  espe* 
dally  of  our  own  country.  There 
IS  one  tlung  with  wivph  we  have  . 
been  paiticiilarly  please<l>  and  that 
is  the  delicate  aitention  and  shades 
oir advice  (for  they  do  not  amount  to 
niore)  that  Mr.  Fox  ventures  inci- 
dentally to  address  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
upon  the.  first  severe  feelinf^  of  his 
sentei^ce  and  imprisonment.  While  . 
h^  adverts  ,to  the  subject  only  inci-  . 
deatallyi  yet  always  honestly,  au(i 
therefore  consistently  with  his  own 
pqliiical  opinions  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation,  h^  serms 
to^Jabour  with  the  most  •  Iri*^  ndly 
assiduity  in  calling  o^  his  attention 
frutn  his  sense  of  sufFcring,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  rapidity  ii}  ex* 
ercUing  htg  ciliical  acumen,  and 
thus  dra^ving  forth  from  Mr.  Wake- 
field ip  bi«  own  support,  the  master 
passion  of  bis  heart.  And  as  soon  as 
he  6nds  Mr.  W.  is  about  to  engage^ 
during  hii  confinement,  upon  some 
work  for  the  purpose  ol*  occupying 
his  time,  and  benefiting  his  family, 
he  strongly^  but  in  (lie  most  gende 
maiuier,     dissuades    hiro^    by    all 


means,  from  directing  it  to  a  poli- 
tical siiUjrct.  The  chief  points  dis- 
cussed are  vfr'pal  and  grammatical 
criticisms ;  but  they  are  discussed 
with  so  ranch  taste,  collateral  re- 
ference,^ and  elegant  quotatioo»  as 
to  be  always  interesting  and  often 
important.  Among  other  peculi- 
arities oropinion  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  we  have  to  notice  his  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  two  distinct  bundles  of  poems, 
written  by  different  blind  bards. 
'Oy:s^oi  rather  than  *OiJLspog,  in  very 
early  though  different  periods  of  tho 
Greek  language,  and  afterwards  put. 
together  by  some  |)cr.'5on8  throogh  the 
means  of  a  few  interstiifal  verses ;  and 
he  thds  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
different  degrees  of  merit  that  be- 
long to  different  parts  of  these  excel- 
lent production>i,  and  especially  fur 
the  diversities  that  occul'in  the^use 
Und  omiiision  of  the  digamma  : .  lo 
which  opinion,  however,  his  Right 
Hon.  correspondent  does  not  incrme, 
though  he  treats  it,  as  he, does  every 
other  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  with  great 
respect.  An(»th<'r  si<igularity  in  Mr. 
Wakefield  seems  to  have  been  his  dis- 
like of  Cowper  s  blank  verse>  and  the 
rhymed  stanza  of  Spencer,  to  both 
which  Mr.  Fox  appears  lo  have  been 
most  wanilly  attached.  Mr.  Wake- 
field's observations  upon  the  di« 
gamma,  however,  and  the  supernu- 
merary V  at  the  termination  of  cer- 
tain words  in  the  Greek  tragedians, 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention. 

^  A  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibit- 
ing a  view  of  its  Scenery,  its  Anti- 
quities, and  its  Monuments  j  parti- 
cularly as  tliey  are  objects  of  clas- 
sical interest  and  elucidation,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eus- 
tace.** 2  vols.  4to.  These  are  splrn- 
did  volames,  occasionally  ilkistnited 
with  engravings,  and  to  men  of. 
dassicdl  taste,  tor  whom  they  arc' 
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peculiarly  intended^  cannot^  fail  to 
aflford  a  rich  as  well  as  a  plenteous 
cntrrtainment.  Mr.  Eustace  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  en- 
lightened mind,  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, ardently  attached  to  Greek 
and  Roman  studies,  and  especially 
to  the  polite  literature  with  which 
-they  arc  so  splendidly  inwrought. 
The  tour  sketched  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing p^ges,"  says  the  journalist, 
•'  was  undertaken  in  company  with 
Philip  Foche,  Esq.  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  who,  while  he 
spared  no  expencee  to  render  it 
instructive,  contributed  much  to  its 
pleasures  by  his  gentle  manners, 
and  by  his  many  mild  and  benevo- ' 
If  nt  virtues  j  virtues  which,  as  it  was 
liopcd,  would  have  extended  their 
influence  throogh  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life,  and  contributed  to  the 
happi;ies8,  not  of  his  family  only,  but 
of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and* 
acquaintince.  But  these  hopes  were 
vain,  and  the  author  is  destined  to 
pay  this  unavailing  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend  and  companion. 
The  two  gentlemen,  who,  with 
the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
formed  the  paj^ty  often  alluded  to 
in  the  following  pages,  were  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cust,  no^  Lord  Brown- 
low,  and  Robert  Rusbbroke,  of 
Rushbroke  Half,  Esq."  The  tour, 
as  stated  in  the  title-page,  is  devoted 
to  the  classical  beaaiies  df  Italy, 
although  the  author  cannot  avoid 
OGcasionally  indulging  a  digressive 
and  venial  imprecation  against'  the 
Goths  of  our  own  times,  who  have 
pillaged  the  country  oif  its  finest 
productions,  both  of  nature  and  art, 
and  have  in  a  thousand  instances, 
with  the  moKt  unfeeling  barbarism, 
wuitonly  destroyed  many  of  the 
best  ^monuments  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man taste.  He  Marts  from  Vienna 
t^lo^ruck^  crosses  ttkdAlpt,  paasei 


through  Bolsano  and  Trent,  and 
arrives  at  Verona,  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  state  of  which  be  gives  an 
interesting  account.  His  course  then 
tends  through  Vicenzia  and  Padua, 
to  Venice  j  from  which  he  returns 
to  Padua,  and  passes  on  to  Mantna, 
where  he  forgets  not  to  pay  due  ho- 
nours to  Virgil  J  nor  to  weep  over  ihc 
robberies  his  birth-place  hasendarcd, 
first  from  Austria n/ro/^arion,  and  af- 
terwards from  Prench  :  though  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  shortly  after  the 
establishmenrof  the  Austrian  go>vem- 
ment  in  this  city,  "  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  not  neglected  :*•  that 
•'  an  Imperial  academy  w^s  enecttd, 
a  noble  palace  de\'oted  to  its  meet- 
ings, and  a  fine  assemblage  of  anti- 
quities collected  in  its  galleries." 
Nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  consoled  the  Mantuans 
for  their  second  loss  of  liberty  under 
the  accursed  kiss  of  French  frater* 
nity.  The  foUering  genius  of  Boooa* 
parte  plundered  the  academy  which 
the  Anstrian  court  bad  founded,  and 
carried  off  the  revered  bust  of  Virgil, 
which  hnving  been  dug  out  of  the 
lake  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
placed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  aca- 
demical gallery,  and  esteemed  by 
the  Mantuans  the  richest  jewel 
they  were  possessed  of.  To  com- 
plete the  farce,  while  this  disgrace 
was  openly  cast  upon  the  prince  of 
the  Roman  poets,  they  celebrated 
with  cruel  mockery  dvic  fefetsin  ho- 
nour of  him,  and  erected  piaster 
busts  in  the  place  of  his  marble 
statues. 

Pursuing  his  prcturesqae  coone 
our  author  advances  progreasively  to 
Cremona,  Placentia,  Parma,  Reggio, 
and  Modena,  constantly  eoridiiDg 
his  journal  with  notices  that  evince 
a  refined,  taste  and  a  cultivated  on* 
derstanding.  Bologna  oocopieB  a 
more  detailed  descrSptioo.  ajut  he  at 
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length  reaches  Rome,  by  Rimini, 
Fano,  Ancona,  and  Loretto,  the  de- 
scription of  which,  together  with  its 
faacina  ting  environs,  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  Tiber;  and  the  Digentii,  the 
Tivoli,  and  the  Vicenza,  the  SaWine^ 
farm,  the  retreat  of  Catullus,   the' 
villas  of  Mascenas  and  Virgil,  carrj 
us  from    Chapter  VfU.    to  Chap- 
ter XX.     We  then  accompany  the 
author  aad  his    pleasant  party   to 
Naples,  where  we  are  as  agreeably 
enraptured,  and  for  nearly  as  long  a 
period  of  linnft :  the  smooth  waters 
of    Baiae,    the    fields  of   Elysium, 
the  groves  of  Cumae,   the  Pomptrian 
lake,  the  rich  and  interesting  ruins  of 
Hercuianeum  and  Pompeii,  all  pas9- 
ing'  in  succession  before  our  eyes, 
^nd  each  rivet  ting  our  attention  as 
it  advances.     The  second  volume  is 
somewhat  more  detached  and  erratic 
ill  its  lucubrations,  and  seems,  in 
some  degree,  intended  to  supply  vari- 
ous occasional  lacnnse  in  the  first. 
Jt  notices  Beneventum  and  Paestum ; 
passes  on  to  a  description  of  the 
royal  family  of  Naples  (now  of  Si- 
cily) and  of  the  modem  Neapolitans : 
returns  to  Rome,  and  delineates  a 
variety  of  other  facts  in  relation  to 
it,  both  of  ancient  and  existing  times. 
We  then  start  for  Florence,  and  take 
a  survey  of ^  its  buildings,  mauso- 
leum, gallery,    museum,    aiul   en- 
virons, particularly  thrf  Arno,   Fae- 
salsB,  and  Vallambrosa.     Piza   next 
solicits  our  attention,  Genoa,  Pa  via, 
IVlilan,  Corao,  and  Turin  :   we  rc- 
orpss  the  Alps,  and  find  much  ihat- 
tcr  for   agreeable   remark   on  tra- 
vjersing  Mount  Cennis.     The  work 
concludes  with  a  dissertation   con- 
taining general  observations  on  the 
geography,  climate,  scenery,  history, 
Jjinguage,  literature,  and  religion  of. 
Italy,  and  on  the  character  of  the 
Italians.  •  The   minute  survey  we 
h^vp.talcen  of  it  3he\vs  sulBciently 


the  agreeable  impression  it  has  made 
on  our  minds,  atid  we  are  hence 
anxious  to  make  the  same  on  the. 
minds  of  our  readers. 

Of  elementary  books  fur  acquir- 
ing classical  literature  we  have  to 
notice  the  following  :    •'  A  Sketch 
of  the  Greek  Accidence  arranged  in 
a  manner  convenient  for  transcrip- 
tion }  by  means  of  which  learners 
may  be  assisted  in  committing  it  to 
memory.     By  John  Hodgkin/'  8vo. 
4s.  ()d.    Mr.   Hodgkin  appears  to 
havebeenanactivelabour(:^i;intheini« 
tiatory  fifld  of  school-learning:  for 
we  find  him  appealing  in  his  title- 
page  to  the  following  works  which 
he  has  already  supplied  in  this  line, 
and  of  which  the  little  book  before 
fore  us  is  intended  as  a  part  of  the 
series  :     Introduction   to    Writing ; 
Sketch  ^f  the  Geography  of  Eng- 
land;   Definition  of   some   of  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  Geography  and 
Astronomy ;   Calligrapbia  Gracca  et 
Poecilographia  Graeca ;  Specimens  of 
Greek  Penmanship;  and  about  half 
a  dozen  others.  The  plan  of  the  jve- 
sent  production  is  to  habituate  the 
learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
grammar  by    accustoming  him  to 
copy  the  elementary  parts  repeat- 
edly as  etymological  exercises^  and 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  samts 
parts  of  speech  in  Latin,   English^ 
French,  and  Italian.  Frequent  trans- 
cription unquestionably  tends  strong'* 
ly  to  fix  the  matter  t ran ^iciioed  oa 
the  memory  ;  and  so  fiar  ihe  present 
plan  may  be  highly  o^ful. 

*'  First  Rudiments  of  General 
Grammar,  applicable  to  all  lan- 
guages. Comprisetl  in  twelve  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  '*  8vo.  3s.  0d.  The 
authorattempts  to  follow  the  method 
of  the  Abbe  Gault»icT;j  to  explain 
things  while  he  induces  the  pupil 
to  learn  lessons ;  asd  to  reach  that 
happy  medium  wUch  lies  l^etvi^een 
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too  superficial  and  too  multiplex  a 
mode  of  instruction.  We  think  the 
attempt  is  not  sufiicienOy  dignified 
or  formal  for  a  foundation  of  solid 
learning ;  for  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  real  learning, 
and  especially  clemeniary  learning, 
cannot  br  acquired  without  actual 
Ip.bonr  (a  principle  that  should  first 
and  ibreroost  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil),  and  th<it  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  scholar  can  never 
be  duly  supported  by  the  chit-chat 
of  iofantine  colloquy.  Wc  may  take 
an  example  from  the  writer's  adver- 
titement ;  **  My  dear  children,**  says 
.he,  '*  you  are  now  come  to  an  age 
^ben  itis necessary  to  learn  grammar^ 
which  teaches  yott  bow  to  express 
your  ftfraj  by  word*.  You  know  what 
vords  are ;  but  you  do  not  exactly 
uodersiand  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  idea.  It  shall  therefore  be  the 
ofa)<*ct  of  my  first  lesson  to  explain 
it  to  yoa.  Yon  sec  in  your  gram- 
mar that  tfh  uUa  is  iU  mere  repre- 
'BenUUum  w  irnag^  in  our  own  mind 
^  any  thing  txiemal  thai  came  to 
wn  htowleage  through  tAefo'i  senses. 
And  that  yon  Itwy  perfectly  under- 
atand  what  thin  rnean«,  let  me  ask 
you  aomequestif^ns.*'  It  is  not  nrces- 
aary  to  follow  the  aulhor  in  his  qnes- 
tions,  for  they  by  no  means  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  hint 
that  in  his  very  outset  the  pnpil 
bis  here  initiated  into  error,  and  that 
the  teacher  commences  with  one  of 
♦be  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  logic, 
instead  of  one  of  the  plainest  pnrts 
of  speech.  The  author  Aatters  binu 
sdf  that  he  exactly  understands  and 
is  able  to  make  the  ring  of  little 
children,  to  whom  be  addresses  hi'm- 
aelf,  equally  understand  the  meaning 
of  an  idea ;  and  he  tells  them  that 
it  is  an  imt^e  of  awf  thing  e  temal. 
This  might  hare  done  in  the  days ' 
Of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus;  it  would 


scarcely,  however,  have  answered  in 
Des  Canes's  timt:  j  and  hds  been  ex- 
ploded from  every  school  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ever  since  the 
days  ot  IVIr.  Lc»cke.  Wc  do  not 
profess  t(;  know  either  exactly  or  at 
ail  wh:it  an  idea  is  j  but  in  no  scni-e 
whatever  can  It  be  scientifically  rc- 
ganled  as  ari  image,  whether  the 
niind  be  contemplated  as  material 
or  immaterial.  But  we  have  an- 
other obj  ruction  toihisdefimtion ;  we 
are  farther  told  that  it  is  an  '*  image 
in  our  own  minds  of  any  thitig 
external  that  came  to  our  know-: 
ledge  through  the  five  senses  .•"  the 
writer,  indeed,  would  have  spoken 
more  correctly  if  he  bad  said 
''  through  any  one  of  the  five 
senses.**  But  this  is  not  what  we 
refer  to:  our  objection  is  to  this  ex- 
tracn'dinary'l imitation  of  ideas,  and 
to  the  child's  bntig  taught  as  a  fiist 
principle  that  the  only  source  of 
ideas  (for  there  is  no  other  pointed 
out  to  him)  is  external  objects,  of 
the  ext<?rhal  senses.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  ideas  is  derived  not '  frtom  an 
external  but  from  an  internal  sonrce, 
not  from  the  senses  nviifiout  but  the 
reflexion  Avithin.  It  would  have 
puzzled  the  teacher  not  a  little,  we 
apprehend,  had  any  one  of  bis 
young  pupils  inquired  of  him  from 
which  of  the  five  senses  the  mind 
derives  its  idea  or  itjiage  as  he  calls  it^ 
of  grammar^  the  subject  bcforethem? 
from  Smell,  taste,  touch,  sight,  or 
hearing  ?  From  which  of  liicm  it 
derives  the  Mea  or  image  of  ^ght 
and  ijorong  ?  of  superiority  and  m- 
terioiity?  ofgfatitode,  lore,  fcene- 
volcncc  ?  We  recommend  Mr.  St. 
Quintro  to  a  re-perusal  of  Locke's 
£ssay  t)efore  he  gives  a  second  edi* 
Ijon  of  bis  '*  first  mdiments'*  to  the 
world 
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thetifir.W.AOm.  l2mo.S:  "A 
;GfaamHir  of  the  Epglisb  Language ; 
«ontaiaing. »  compjete  MmoMiy  «»f 
its  ra)«8,  &c<  RylQbTk  Gv^nt,  A.M. 
;8ro.  6ii.  BocI)  tbe^  «Fe,  useful 
.workSf  and  ^vinc^  a  .pati^t  atteiv- 
.tioa  to  a  variety  of  poii>t^  wktcb  to 
,the  superficial  inuititude  it  oMy  ^l^ 
.pear  atrange  io  ibis  late  p^od  of 
joas  vernacular  language,  bave  nevca: 
to  this  dajr  been  fony  aaoerCained 
and  settled.  Mr,  Allen's  Graiuoiar 
is  designed  ej^pressly  to  embrace  aU 
tbe  iinportant  principles  of  tbe  £pea 
I'teroenta;  aod  Ihs  djcta  arewe)! 
supported  by  examplea  dr«wn  from 
ibo  purest  and  most  approved 
writers ;  very  A«quenily,  ^ad  m  our 
opinion,  correctly,  from  theold  i(ng«> 
lisb  poets,  especially  Chaucer«  Mr. 
Grant  slioots  with  sonnewbat  of  a 
.  longer  bow,  and  extends  bis  rules  to 
AD  elucidation  of  the  general.  prin<» 
ciplea  of  elegant  and  conect  !diction» 
accompanied  with  critical  and  ex* 
pknatory  notes,  questions  fc>r  exami* 
xiatioOy  and  appropriate  exercises; 
bo  bas  also  considerably  ciniplifiod 
tbe  rudiments  of  the  English  grana- 
ipar,  by  discharging  a  varieqr  of 
fictitious  parts  of  speeeb,,  aa  well  aa 
caaes  of  nouns  and  teases  of  verbs. 

**  GyoinaBium,  sive  SymbolaCrid* 
ca*  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crooibie,. 
XiL.  D,'*  2  vols.  8vo.  18s.  Dr. 
Crombie,  in  jtbe  work  before  us, 
span  to  a  flight  somewhat  above  the 
cilenientary  publicationa  we  have 
juat  been  noticing ;  and  attempts  to 
ground  bis  pnpil  in  a  correct  know- 
tedge^  not  niierely  of  bis  vernacu- 
lar granomar,  but'^ia  tbe  peculiar 
idiom,  pl^ra^ie^logy,  vocal  values, 
and  terms  of  expression  of  hi? 
Oiotbcr  tongue.  The  wqrk  accord- 
il^ly  ooosista  of  critical  observa* 
lions  of  a  oiiscellaaeoMs  nature,  but . 
i^kij  pbilologid^l^  illustrated  by 


exerciaes  prag^esdvioly  adapted  In 

tbe  acholar'a  rising  talents  and  ca- 
pacity |  and  ingeniously  coatras^ 
Ing  the  peottliaritiea  of  one  ]a»- 
goage  with  aaoiber. 

"  Horfle  lMnic«:  Traaslaiions 
froin  tbe  popular  Literature  of  the 
Chinese.  Ey  ike  Rev.  Robert  Mop- 
rifion,  Protesiant  ^&siooary  at  Can- 
ton. 8vo.  S9.  The  intrepid  and  rai- 
gnitory  apirit  -o^  our  own  conntry- 
men  has  cponcctod  England  vitb 
almost  every  otbor  country  in  tbe 
world ;  an4  there  are  ikw  in  whirji, 
from  ntotivas  of  the  purest  virtue 
'am;^  benevolence,  tbo  cusloraa,  mam* 
ners,  and  language  of  ibe  native^ 
^n^  not  at  this  moment  atndying^ 
The  book  before  us  consists  of  smaM 
tracts  tbat  are^  usually  put  into  the 
bands  of  children  in  China^  to  ini* 
tiale  tben^  in  learning*  The  first 
tract  iseptiUed  8an*t8i«kiag,or  tbree 
genuine  characters  2  no  member  of 
a  sentence  introduced  into  it  being 
allowed  10  consist  of  more  than 
tbree  characters  or  keys,  as  ibey  are 
called  by  otber  writers*  Theaeoood 
tract  botbre,  ua  is  entitled  Taj-hio^ 
tbe  Grc*et  Science :  .Account  of  ¥o9 
the  digai€ed  founder  of  tbe  Chinese : 
extract  from,  the  Ho-KJang:  acw 
count  of  (be  sect  Tao-Sau :  spa* 
cimens  of  Chinese  epistolary  cor» 
Kspondence. ''  There  are  in  China/* 
|he  writer  tells  us,  *'  a  great 
number  of  teachers;  and  tbe  m* 
diinenta  of  learning  may  be  bad 
in  soma  cases>  at  so  low  a  rate  as 
two  dollars  a  year  i  yet  either  from 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  or  tbe 
diiiiculty  oi  attaining  the  written 
language,  or  from  both  causes  com* 
bined,  npt  more  (ban  one  half  of  the 
comoiuni  ty  are  able  10  write  and  fead« 
Government  support  school-masters 
for  tbe  childirn  of  the  soldiery,  but 
not  for  the  chiklren  of  the  poor  ge- 
nerally.   Nor  aia  tbeire  any  charity 
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ichooh  supported  by  voluntary  oon- 
tributioos.  Indeed,  I  hav«  not  been 
«ble  to  find  that  tbere  exist  any  vo- 
luntary associations  among  t^e  ppo- 
pie  for  charitable  purposes.'* 

Wo  proceed  to  the  poetry  of  the 
year}  and  have  in  the  advance 
ground  to  notice  a  fresh  supply  fron^ 
the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  Mr. 
Waltor  Soott  and  Lord  Byron :  the 
#rst  of  whom  has  given  us  another 
poem,  entitled  Rokeby,  the  plot  of 
which  we  have  not  time  to  decipher^ 
Imt  the  general  character  of  which^ 
iocideots»  descriptive  scenery,  and 
ease  of  versification,  fi>nns  a  near 
parallel  to  i  bosf  by  which  it  has  been 
pneceded.  In  the  structiire  of  the 
verse  it  is  more  regular;  in  the  pro- 
gress and  cata<}tloph{;  of  the  fable, 
it  is,  to  say  the  l^ast  of  ir,  as  in- 
terrsting  as  any^  the  prominent 
figures  are  strongiy  pourtrayed,  and. 
there  is  many  a  fine  touch  of  pa- 
thetic sentiment.  Yet  we  begin  to 
fi^that  tl)e  author  doubles  upon  us 
rather  too  frequently,  and  to  fear 
that  at  the  rate  at  which  he  has 
been  riding  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  hfs  will  soon  run  himself  out 
of  breath.  Xx>rd  fiyron,  however, 
seems  to  have  measured  lances  with 
.him  even  in  this  respect :  the  year 
before  us  has  been  marked  by  him 
with  two  distinct  poems  of  great 
merit,  though  short  and  singularly 
abrupt  *'  The  Giaour/'  and  ''  The 
Bride  of  Abydos."  He  too  has  great 
facUity  of  versification,- great  dex- 
terity of  colouring,  great  stmgth  of 
description,  great  power  of  pathos. 
His  pathos,  however,*  is  always  of  a 
melancholy  kind ;  and  his  fiible  is 
unfortunately  without  moral  or  im- 
provement of  any  kind. 

«  The  Year :  a  Poem,  by  John 
Bidiake,  D.D."  8vo.  10s.  6d.  'We 
have  witnessed  the  poetical  talents 
9iDr.  Bi^lake  pu  several  prior  occa- 


sions, and  if  they  do  not  stamp  bim 
for  a  poet  of  the  first  water,  they  at 
least  prove  that  he  is  fond  of  poetry; 
and  that  he  is  cfipable  of  amusisg 
himself  with  his  own  efibrts,  ri- 
thoogh  the  more  &stkiious  wor)d 
shouM  refuse  to  partake  to  the 
amusement.  Ip  the  instance  before 
us,  howeverj  lie  has  been  oof  a  little 
unkcky  in  his  subject:  the  Yetar 
is  followed  up  through  its  Settsons  § 
and  after  the  descriptions  we  have 
already  had  of  it  uqder  this  classifi- 
cation from  the  powerful  peocilsof 
Thomson  and  Cowper,  there  is  little 
left  for  Dr.  Bidiake  but  to  copy  from 
the  paintings  whioh  they  have  set 
before  bim.  He  is  rather  the  fol- 
lower of  the  former  than  of  the  lat- 
ter |  yet'  we  cannot  avoid  adding 
that  his  text  compared  with  that 
of  his  prototype,  is  like  Viigirs 
Georgics  in  the  Ddphtu  orA.  We 
ought,  however,  to  add  what 
we  learn  (and  are  sorry  to  learn) 
from  the  advertisement,  thai  the 
poem  has  served  occasional^  to 
lessen  the  a^iction  of  a  depriva- 
tion of  sight  which  the  author  has 
now  to  lament.'' 

"The  Bees:  a  Poem,  in  fbor 
Books ;  with  Notes  moral,  political, 
and  philosophical.  By  John  Evans, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  M.S.  Ed.  Book.  III.'' 
4to.  7s.  We  merely  notice  the  con-* 
tinuation  of  this  elegant  didactic 
poem,  of  wbKh  the  two  first  Books 
have  been .  already  noticed  by  us ; 
and  shall  rctuiu  to  it  with  a  fuller, 
account  as  soouas  it  is  completed  by 
a  publication  of  the  fourth  Book. 
It  is  correctly  descriptive,  aud  uni- 
formly neat  and  easy  in  its-versifica* 
tion:  but  it  wants  fiirce^  feetiii^> 
and  variety. 

We  have  bad  numerous  attanpta 

at  wit  »nd  satire  imder  the-pationagif 

of  thr  Mnids  of  Aoaia^  who  htm 

proved  variously  Jibeial  ki  lb«*o^ 

*  atowmcnt 
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«t0wineiit  of  tbeir  favoore.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  that  have 
oooarred  to  us  :  "  Horace  Id  Lon- 
don ;  eOD^istiag  of  imitations  of  the 
iirst  two  Books  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  the  author  of  the  Re- 
jected Addresses,  or  the  New  Thea- 
trum  Poetamm."  We  have  here 
many  spe'  imet.s  of  the  same  elegant 
gaiety,  and  iBponive  fancy  which  so 
much  pleased  the  public  in  the  Re- 
jected Addresses :  but  being  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  the  book 

^  loses  the  charm  of  originality,  and 
hence  has  not  met  with  all  the  sue* 
cess  which  accompanied  its  more 

,  fortunate  predecessor.  Some  of  the 
pieces,  moreover,  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  public,  in  a  miscel- 
laneous repository,  and  are  hen^e  se- 
cond hand  to  a  part  of  the  world. 

*'  Intercepted  Letters;  or  the 
Twopenny  Post  Bag.  To  which  are 
added  Trifles  reprinted.  By  Thomas 
Brown  the  younger.'*  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
The  title  is  ingenious :  the  plan  is 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  Horace  in 
London ;  and  the  humour  is  in  vari- 
ous instances  more  pointed  and  bet- 
ter sustained.  We  are  wittily  in- 
formed in  the  introduction  that  *'  the 
bag  from  which  the  following  let- 
ters are  selected  was  dropped  by 
a  twopenny  postman  about  two 
months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 

,  pression  of  Vice,  who,  supposing  it 
might  materially  assist  the  privats 
researches  of  that  Institution,  imme- 
diately took  it  to  his  employers,  and 
was  rewarded  handsomely  for  his 
trouble. «  Unhappily  it  turned  out 
upon  examination  that .  the  disco- 
veries of  profligacy  wl^ich  it  enabled 
them  to  make  lay  chiefly  in  those 
upper  regions  of  society,  which  their 
well-bred  regulations  forbid  them 
to  molest  or  meddle  with.**  Being 
kence  regarded   as   of  no  conse- 


quence,' the  Editor '  pnrcbdseJh  the 
packet  shortly  afterwards  at  a  low 
price,  and  having  a  ttirn  for  verri* 
^cation,  pat  some  of  them  into  easy 
metre;  and  in  this  manner  fiimished 
the  volume  before  us. 

**  Waltz?  an  apostrophtc  Hymn, 
By  Horace  Homem,  Esq."  6vo.  3s. 
The  tendency  of  this  satire  is  also 
good ;  it  is  designed  to  hold  up  to 
reprobation  the  licentiousness  and 
indecorum  of  the  dance  from  which 
the  work  assumes  its  title.  The 
characters  of  the  piece  are  ease  and 
vivacity. 

.We  proceed  to  the  drama,  which, 
however,  has  been  but  little  pro* 
ductive'of  real  genius  during  the 
period  to  which  we  are  limited. 

*'  Tlie  Tragedies  of  Maddalen, 
Agamemnon,  Lady  Macbeth,  Ahto- 
nia,  and  Clytemnestra  :  by  John 
Gait.**  4to.  ll.  It.  Our  readers 
have  long  known  Mr.  Gait  as  a 
traveller  5  the  pieces  before  us,  with 
one  exception,  which  was  com*> 
posed  at  diflerent  intervals,  were 
written  while  on  ship^board  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places,  when  he  could 
think,  as  he  tells  as,  of  no  better 
way  of  employing  his  attention.  He  ^ 
does  not  a^ribe  much  merit  to 
them,  and  his  readers,  we  appre- 
hend, will  in  this  respect  agree  with 
him.  '*  In  compositions/*  says  he, 
"  so  Aoi/y,  polished  correctness 
ought  not  to  be  expected.  I  think 
it  woiild  be  easier  to  write  otheri. 
thaq  to  make  these  more  worthy  of 
perusal  by  any  application  which  I 
might  exert:  Bnd  I  have  printed 
them  because  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought  'to  be  destroyed.** 

"  Count  Julian,  a  Tragedy."  A 
Spanish  story ;  dressed  up  with  some 
degree  of  art,  and  exciting  some 
portion  of  interest.  v 

♦*  Sliarp  and  Flat.**  A  musical 
Farce  5  in  two  acts.    This  has  had 

its 
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its  dfij  ufon  thtftfi^  of  ihe  VMtro^ 
polls :  \i  OMide  pec^e  laugh  wbilc  k 
lived ;  and  now  tlut  U  »  dead«  k 
need  not  £»r  t^  uDhalWwed  bandi 
of  a  r96urrtctiq»ma^,  . 

Oor  principal  nove)§»  talet,  and  ro» 
manoea  are  tbe  foltowing :  *^  Mount 
JBrin,:  as  |mh  Tale;  bj  Maiilcta 
)Potter.**  3  voIk.  ''  Cambrian  Sio- 
iuras}  orc^ciyooe  faa^  Errors  bf 
Ann  of  Swansea.*'  d  vple.  ''  The 
pordcr  Chieftaina ;  or  Lov»  and 
Chivaliy  ^  by  ^^  Hon^oo."  9 


«c^.  "^  The  Heart  and  Ui»F«iMn 
or  Valsioore ;  a  Tale :  bf  Mia  Bai> 
ger.'*  3  vol*.  ''  Va^  $  or  a  Viev 
of  NaUive;  a  no^eU  is  3  vob.  Bf 
Mrs.  Pack."  '<  The  Udy  of  Mar- 
teodyke;  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
Fifteenth  Centnryj  bjr  a  Ladj.** 
4  fols.  ''  Historj  of  Myself  ani 
fny  Friend  %  a  Novel,  by  Ano 
Plumptree.'*  4  vols.  "  Pride  and 
Pre^jadice."  3  vols.  "  The  Mar^ 
cfaioneas ! !  or  the  Matured  £a« 
.e^siaatpess.  3  vols.  By  Lady -*^-.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 


fSontainmg  Notices  %r  Analyses  of  variota  Pubikatims  in  Gcrma?ty,  Hun- 
gory,  Greece,  France,  America,  Russia  and  the  East, 


^T^HE  brilliant  and  established 
Jl  success  which  the  Almighty 
has  at  length  vouchsafed  to  the 
righteous  cause  of  the  allies,  has  re- 
opened our  accustoijned  channels, 
and  revived  on  ^He  contineiit  a  taste 
for  biblical  and  theological  studies. 
The  university  of  Halle^  suppressed 
by  Jerome  Buonaparte  on  account  of 
the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  their 
legititnate  sovereign,  has  ^  been  re- 
stored to  full  activity  by  a  cabinet 
order  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  and 
'the  lectures  were  to  re-commence 
January  3,  1814.  In  the  same  city 
we  find  just  established  a  nioral  and 
patriotic  journal,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Gaactte  for  the  Prussian  Provinces 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Wcser,'* 
which  promises  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
Virtue,  During  the  fire  of  the  French 
army  on  the  city  of  Hanau,  towards 
^Ihe  tnd  of  October,  the  very  va- 
luable orphan -house  printing  office 
was  totally  destroyed,  together  with 
various  important  works  on  biblical, 
theological,  and  literary  subjects. 
The  office  is  re-building,  and  the 
diffel'ept  authors  who  have  thus  been 


sufferers,  have  re-commenced  their 
studies  in  order  to  repair  the  great 
injury  they  have  sustained. 

A  very  excellent  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  has  lately 
been  executed  by  Charles  aud  Lc- 
ander  Van  Ess,  botb  Roman  Catho*. 
lie  clergymen  of  g^at  piety  and 
learning.  In  this  undertaking,  we 
rejoice  on  the  score  of  Christian 
charity  to  perceive  that  they  have 
been  assisted  in  their  translation, 
which  they  have  made  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  by  several  protei« 
tant  divines ;  and  that  their  labours 
have  been  approved  and  |>ublicly  re- 
commended by  two  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated protestant  clergymen  of 
Saxony,  the  late  reverend  Dr.  Rein* 
hard,  principal  chaplain  to  the  court, 
and  the  revprend  Mr.'  Hess,  antistes 
of  the  Zurich  clergy.  Leander  Van 
Ess  is  also  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  containiiig  extracts  from 
the  fathers  and  divines  of  the  catho- 
lic church  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  times,  exhibiting  the 
clearest  and  most  pointed  testimo- 
nies of  the  excellency  of  the  holy 
scriptures  3  of  their  adaptation  to  all 
.         aget, 
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ages  and  genehitions ;  and  recoro- 
meoding  their  free,  frequent,  unfet<* 
teredand  serioas  perusal  taall  ranks, 
classes,  and  conditions  of  people. 
This  admirable  biblicist  has  lately 
been  appointed  catholic  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  university  of  Mar- 
burg. . 
Whilst  we  ar^  upon  this  sabject 
we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
pleasure  at  beboldhig  the  readiness 
with  which  most  catholic  clergymen 
on  the  continent  are  now  assenting 
to  a  free  circulation  of  the  scrip- 
tures among  their  respective  con- 
gregations. Nothing  indeed  but 
< bigotry  and  tlie  grossest  ignorance 
have  ever  pretended  to  suppress 
their  diffusion  in  any  sra  or  coun- 
try. Leo  X.  is  well  known  to  have 
promoted  the  translation  of  the  bible 
into  a  variety  of  tongues,  and  to 
have  spared  neither  personal  labour 
nor  expense  in  rendering  the  sacred 
text  'correct.  He  established  and 
endowed  a  Syriac  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna;  personally  su- 
^rintended,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
corrected  Pagnini's  Latin  version  of 
the  bible  firom  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  gave  every  countenance  to  that 
master-piece  of  human  labour  and 
horning,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes's 
polyglot  version,  to  whom,  indeed^ 
on  its  completion,  it  was  justly  de- 
dicated, ancf  which,  from  its  having 
been  printed  at  Coroplutum,  is  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Compltttensium  polyglot.  lo 
like  manner  Pius  VI.  was  frequent 
in  recommending  to  the  Cardinal 
Borgia,  at  that  time  patron  of  the 
Society  De  Propaganda  Fide,  to  cir- 
culate the  bible  as  generally  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  print  it  in  various  lan- 
guages ^  affirming  that  by  such 
mejns  more  than  by  any  biher,  good 
might  be  expect evl  in  parts  of  the 
\(oild  where  Chriitianity  was  un- 


known, or  bad  ceased  to  beccdti* 
vated,  particularly  in  the  Moraa, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  die  Isfos« 
He  considered  the  bibie  as  capable 
of  fortifying  in  the  faith  Christiaos 
that  are  widely  scattered  bioad  jmd 
cannot  easily  associate; of  cstabliskiiig 
those  who  are  wavering  and  filling 
off;  and  hereby,  under  the  divine  in- 
terposition, of  lajring  opeii  and  ac- 
complishing the  waj  of  salvation.. 

We  know  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  has  heen  lately  proposed 
among  the .  catholics  of  our  own 
country ;  only  that  there  has  been  a 
wbh  to  restrain  the  circulating  text  tt> 
the  Dooay  versioo,  which  is  in  a  lew 
places  accompanied  with  notes.  We 
confess  ourselves  somewhat  sorprMcd 
at  this  proposal^  considering  the  very 
low  estimation  in  which  the  Dooay 
lection  is  held  by  most  learned 
English,  and  we  believe  all  leaned 
foreign  catholics.  Yet  snch  is  oar 
desire  to  see  the  bible  circulated 
among  the  laity,  and  particolarly 
the  poor  community  of  etery  coon- 
try,  that  a  diffusion  of  even  the 
Douay  copy  would  give  us  pleasure 
and  it  has  not  been  without  regret 
therefore  (hat  we  have  beheld  this 
proposal  of  the  £nglish  catholics 
strongly,  pot  to  say  bitterly  disooiin- 
tenanced  by  various  zealous  and  cer- 
tainly well-meaning  members  of  the 
establishment  in  this  metropolis.  It 
IS  better  the  English  commnnity  of 
catholics  shoqid  have  a  licensed  and 
gratuitous  distribution  of  this  ver- 
sion than  have  none ;  the  cnxirs  or 
correptionsmay  be  easily  pointed  out 
and  exposed ;  and  it  ia  not  very  rea- 
dily to  be  conceived  that  the  catliolic 
English  cleigy  will  allowafireeciim- 
la  I  ion  of  onr  estalRshed  text  without 
note  or  comment,  while  we  b^old 
many  of  the  established  cler^  them- 
selves advancing  a  similar  objection* 

In  the  Greek  islands  we  peroesve 
allka 
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a  like  liberality  and  consent  among 
the  catholic  priesthood  to  a  diffusion 
of  the  scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  5  and  hence,  at  Smyrna, 
2ante,  and  Scandizari^  French,  Jta- 
liao^  and  even  Romeika  (modern 
Greek)  versions  of  ^  the  Ncvi^  Testa- 
ment are  now  becoming  not  uncom- 
mon :  this  last,  we  believe,  being 
chiefly,  perhaps  altogether,  supplied 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety of  our  own  metropoUs. 

It  speaks  well,  also,  of  the  can- 
dour of  the  Austrian  court,  that  the 
emperor  has,  during  the  last  year, 
withdrawn  from  the  protcstants  of 
Hungary  belonging  to  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  an  old  interdiction, 
and  allowed  them  the  privilege  olf 
erecting  a  printing  press  of  their 
own  :  in  consequence  of  which  a 
press  is  now  just  established  at  Pres- 
burg,  and  various  protestaut  works 
on  theology  and  biblical  criticism 
are  about  to  be_  published  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Our  intercourse  with  France  has 
been  so  completely  broken  off,  that 
vre  know  but  little  of  the  state  of 
the  biblical  and  theological  spirit  or 
publications  of  tbjs  country ;  and  of 
the  little  we  do  know  there  is  still 
less  to  approve.  The  philosophy  of 
France  is  not  favourable  to  revealed 
religion,  or  we  should  rather,  per- 
haps, have  said  that  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  philosophers  of  France  are 
'by  no  means  favourable  to  it.  Th^ 
institute,  which  divides 'itself  into 
distinct  departments  for  every  other  , 
branch  of  science,  has  no  place  for  ^ 
•acred  criticism.  The  only  pulpit* 
orations  of  which  any  account  has 
reached  us,  are  servile  and  fulsome 
eulogies  upon  ihcjirst  captain  of  the 
age ;  whose  grossest  blunders  have 
been  panegyrised  under  the  title  of 
fublime  ideas,  and  who,  till  of  lat^ 
at  leasts  has  l>een  supposed  to  wield 


the  thunder  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  Cardinal  Maury,  whose  learn- 
ing as  well  as^  his  sacred  office, 
should  have  made  him  superior  to 
such  mountebank  tricks,  has  led  the 
way  on  all  such  occasions,and  hlsei- 
.  ample  has  been  followed^  with  few 
exceptrons,,by  all  the  inferior>plergy. 
One  of  the  most  popular  works  of  a 
religious  kind  published  in  France, 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  ^serious 
reality,  is  M.  Chateaubriand's  ^'  Beau- 
ties of  Christianity,"  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  which,  however,  though 
possessing  a  lively  style,  and  an  air 
of  unquestionable  devotion,  is  by  far 
too  superficial  and  fanciful  for  the 
horizon  of  our  own  country.  By 
attempting  too  much  it  effects  too 
little;  and  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
Christianity  the  best  stimulus  and 
guide  to  the  useful,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  sublime  -,  to  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  3  to  history  and  philosophy, 
to  eloquence,  genuine  courage,  and 
patriotism,  divests  it  of  its  real  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  overlooks 
its  essence  in  its  accidents.  This 
rhapsody,  however,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  opr  own  tongue,  and  pro- 
bably has  been  perused  with  enters 
iainment  by  considerable  numbers. 

We  know  almost  as  little  of  the 
biblical  or  theological  literature  of 
America.  We  find,  however,  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  institu- 
tions for  the  diffusioa  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  are  numerous  and  active, 
pariiculacly  at^  Baltimore,  Connec- 
ticut^ Massachusets,  Philadelphia, 
New  Jersey,  Albany,  and  even 
among  the  Esquimaux,  whera  an 
English  mission  has  for  some  time 
been  established,  and  the  missiona- 
ries have  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  acquiring  the  Esquimaux 
tongue.  The  United  States,  indeed, 
like  France,  have  been  so  deeply 
engaged 
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engaged  in  warfare,  and  the  public 
opinion  upon  this  sabjrct  has  been 
so  •warm  and  so  divided,  that  bat 
liltle  time  or  opportunity  has  been 
left  for'  ^ber  and  serious  study  T 
while  even  the  stimulus  of  religion 
'itself,  as  in  France,,  has  in  too  many 
instances  been  bad  recourse  to,  with 
a  view  of  Exciting  the  passions  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  violent 
and  ruinous  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment party.   In  a  few  instances, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  perceive 
the  contrary ; 'and  we  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  sober  and 
devotional  spirit  of  the  proclama* 
tion  for  a  general  fast  published  by 
the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
of  M&ssachusets,  Caleb  Strong,  Esq. 
Jfine  1812 ;  which  commences  as 
follows :  "  Whereas  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  World, 
in  his*  righteous  providence,  to  per- 
mit us  to  be  engaged  in  war  against 
the  natian  from  which  %ue  have  de- 
scended,  end  which,  for  many  gene- 
rations,  has  teen  the  buhvark  ©JT  the 
region  we  prqfess ;  and  whereas, 
by  t.his  owfol  and  alarming  change 
In  oar  ctrcamttanceB,  the  people  of 
this  tomrodnwealth  are,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  exposed   to  personal 
•ufferingi  and  the  loss  of  a  great 
proportion  of  their  substance:    it^ 
becomes  us,  ill  imitation  of  our  fa- 
thers. In  their  times  of  perplexity 
and  danger,  with  deep  repentance 
to  humble  ourselves  before  him  for 
oar  sins,  and  for  the  ungrateful  re- 
turns we  have  made  to  him  for  his 
mercies:    to  ascribe  righteousness 
to  our  Maftuir  when  he  threatens  us 
t^th  the  most  severe  of  all  temporal 
calamities,  and  to  beseech  him  to 
avert  the  tokens  of  his  auger,  and  to 
remember  us  for  his  former  loving 
kindness  and  tender   mercy  *      It 
then  proceeds  to  fix  the  23d  of  the 
ensning  Jdly  *<  as  a  day  tif  &sting. 


humiliation,  and  prayer;  that  wilti*. 
penitent  hearts  we  may  assemble  iif 
our  places  of  public  worship,  and 
uliite  in  humble  supplications  to  the 
God  of  oor  fathers,  who  was  Iheir 
defence  in  danger,  and  to  whom 
they  never  sought  in  vain,  and  be- 
seech him,  through  the  merits  of  bis 
Son,  that  he  would  forgive  our  in- 
gratitude, and  the  innumerable 
transgressions  of  which  we  have 
been  guilty.  That  be  would  give 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  patriotism  to 
our  national  and  state  governments, 
that  the  leatLrs  of  the  feopU  maif 
net  cause  them  to  err.  That  he  wodd 
inspire  the  president  and  congress, 
and  ihe government  of  Great  BrilaiMig 
with  just  and  pacific  aentiments. 
That»iie  would  dispose  the  people  ' 
of  these  states  to  do  justice  to  the 
Indian  tribes— /o  enlighten  and  noi 
to  exterminate  them.  And  that  he 
would  protect  our  frontier  settle- 
nients  from  their  ravages  :  and  that 
he  would  preserve  us  from  entangUng  ' 
and  fatal  alliances  with  thosegovcm-  , 
ments  which  are  hostile  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  That 
he  would  regard  with  tender  com- 
passion the  nations  whose  most  esseu" 
tial  rights  have  been  tvrested  from 
them  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  who 
are  groaning  nnder  the  cruel  hand 
of  oppression ;  and  that  he  would 
break  in  pieces  the  power  of  the  op' 
pressor,  and  scatter  the  people  ULi 
delight  in  'war*' 

Proceeding  in  an  eastern  and  high 
northern  direction,  we  percdve  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  bib- 
lical literature.  'We  learn  from 
the  valuable  report  we  have  just  ad- 
verted to  that  a  national  Bible  Society 
has  been  established  in  Russia  under 
auspices  of  the  happiest  kind,  and 
completely  sanctioned  by  the  impe* 
rial  govemcnent.  In  consequence 
of  his  imperial  majesty's  mo^gra-^ 
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cToQt  approbation  of  the  plan  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  tbe  most  distin- 
guished characters  in  St.  Peterst)urg 
was  held  early  in  the  current  year; 
Prino^  Galitzio  was  elected  presi- 
dent^ the  vice-president  and  diree- 
tori  are  of  the  highest  distinction, 
excellence;  and  interest  >  and  the 
object  of  the  institiUlon^  as  weltam 
by  a  letter  from  Prkicc  Galitzfn  to 
Lord  Teignmouth,  is  ''the  di«tri- 
butibn  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
meat  thronghont  the  Russian  em- 
pire in  all  languages  except  the  Sla- 
ToniCy  for  which  a  particular  privi- 
hege  is  preserved  to  the  Holy  Synod. 
When  your  lordship/^  continues  his 
highness^  "  considers  the  nun)berv)f 
European  and  Asiatic  dialects  which 
prevaH  in  the  several  provinces  of 
the  Rnssiao  empire  ;  abov^  all,  if  a 
correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
state  of  many  of  these  pro\'inees 
with  regard  to  religious  knowledge-, 
then  I  am  sure  that  your  lordship 
will  feel  with  me  that  no  Bible  So- 
ciety yet  formed  .on  lh6  continent  of 
Europe  can  liave  obj^-cts  in  view 
more  vast  in  extent  and  importance 
than  those  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Bible  Society  in  8t.  Peters- 
burg," 

We  find  alsd,    from  the  same 
source-,  that  otiexital  versioiis  of  tlie 


bible  arc  now  printed  wholly  cm-  in 
pait,  or  prepared  or  preparing  for 
printing,  to  the^  following  extent. 
In  Sanscrit,  the  whole  ofthe  Ncw^ 
and  half  the  Old  Testament  printed, 
the  forro«r  in  circulation :  in  Chi- 
nese, the  New  Testament  completed^, 
the  OVd  to  the  l  Sam.  ch.  5 :  in 
Bengalee,  a  third  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  eompleted  ;  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  Old  to  Leviti- 
eus  ;  in  Orissa,  the  Npw  Testament 
completed,  and  neariy  the  whole 
of  tie  Old :  in  Mahratta,  the  for- 
mer completed  ^ud  in  cireulation,' 
the  latter  tath^  bock  of  Nuolbers:* 
in  Hinde,  a  secoiTd  edition' of  the 
f»)r«ier  completed ; '  and  the  latter 
as  far  as  the  Pentateuch  inclosive  : 
in  Telinga-  Sicikb,  and  the  Asam» 
the  former  printing  r  in  Kurnata^ 
Cashroire,  Bur  man;  and  Pushtoo  or'' 
Afighai),  copy  prepared  or  in  hand. 
For  the  use  of  the  native  Christians 
of  the  Malabar  coast  o«ie  translntion' 
of  the  New  Testament  has  beeo' 
nearly  finished  in  Malay alim  or 
Malay,  at  Beugal,  under  the  imme- 
diate santtion  of  the  Syrian  churtfh  f 
while  another  from  the  Latm  Vul- 
gate is  in  hand  for  the  use  of  the 
catholic  Christians  of  the  same  coun- ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL/ 


Containing  Notices  or  Analyses  of4Uarious  PuhUcoHons  in  France,  Genumjt 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  America. 


THE  labours. of  the  Imperial  In- 
8titut«  of  France  are^  as  usual, 
of  gre:%t  diversity  of  merit.  Tbc 
volumes  for  18l2  are  the  latest  that 
have  reached  us.  In  botany  and 
vegetable  physiology^  M.  Mitbel 
appears  to  be  sedulously  pursuing 
his  inquiries  into  the  structure  of 
the  organ»  gf  fructification,  zea- 
lously seconded  by  M.  Schubert*  a 
travelling  professor  from  the  school 
of  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  course  of  Ircturcs  on  botany 
on  his  return  home.  M.  Feburier, 
of  Versailles,  has  written  a  paper  to 
revive  ^he  old  doctrine  of  two  dis- 
tinct saps,  an  ascending  and  descend- 
ing; the  former  of  which,  in  his 
opinion,  contributes  chiefly  to  the 
developement  of  the  branches  and 
buds,  and  ibe  latter  to  that  of  the 
roots,  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
flowers,  and  enlargement' of  the  pe- 
ricarp. M*  Beavois  has  an  instruc- 
tive article  on  the  pith  of  plants, 
which  he  regards  as  highly  useful, 
not  only  during  the  first  year,  but 
through  the  whole  duration  of  the 
plant.  M.  Lcchnault  de  la  Tour, 
one  of  the  naturalists  who  sailed 
"With  Capt?  Baudin,  has  given  us 
lome  interesting  details  upon  the 
traes,  with  the  juice  of  which  the 
natives  of  Java,  Bprneo,  and  Ma- 
cassar poison  their  arrows,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  upas, 
have  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
worl4«  ^  O^  these  poiaons  there  are 


are  two  kinds,  the  upas  anthxara, 
and  the  upas  thieutej  the  former 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  nettles, 
the  latter  is  a  strychnos  or  sort  of 
nux  vomica. — In  zoology  and  ani- 
mal physiology  we  meet  with  a  va- 
luable paper  from  M-  Lamarck, 
containing  a  new  and  more  correct 
edition  of  his  classification  of  in vcr- 
tebrated  animals.  M.  Cuvicr  has^ 
in  like  manner,  given  a  table  of  the 
divisions  *under  which  he  proposes 
to  arrange  the  animal  kingdom  in 
his  great  work  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy which  he  is  now  on  the  point 
of  putting  to  press.  The  other  writ- 
ers on  this  subjrct  are  M.  Hum- 
boldt»  M.  Geoffirey  Saint  Halaircj 
and  M.  Jacobson.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  M  M.  Clement 
and  Desornies  have  followed  up  Mr. 
Leslie's  ingenious  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing extreme  cold  by  absorption  in 
an  exhausted  receiver  :  M.  Dupor- 
tal  has  given  a  description  of  a  moat 
useful  process  by  which  M.  Edward 
'  Adam,  distiller  at  Montpelier,  has 
applied  Count  Rumford's  plan  of 
heating  by  vapour,  to  the  prcxlnctioo 
of  spirit  y  and  Count  Romford  him- 
self has  presented  several  useful  me- 
moirs upon  tlie  properties  of  tight. 

From  the  school  of  medidne  at 
Paris  we  have  been  furnished  .with 
various  prize  dissertations  on  the 
Croup,  or  Angina  Trachealis  ;of  t  beae 
the  two  most  interesting^  and  which 
appear  to  hare  been  honoared  with 
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the  chief  marks  of  approbation,. are 
by  M.  G.  VIesscux,  M.D.  8vo.  8s. 
and  by  M.  F.  J.  Double,  8vo.  14s. 
both  of  which  are  imported  by  Dc 
Boffe.  M.  Viesscux  appears  to  us 
the  best  practitioner,  M.  Double  the 
most  -  elaborate  reader  and  writer. 
They  agree  that  the  first  regular  his- 
tory of  croup,  as  a  distinct  diaeape, 
is  that  published  by  Dn  Homis,  of 
Edinburgh  in  17(55..  They  agree 
also  that  many  of  i&': more  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  to  be  traced  in 
^he  writings  of  various  eaVlier  phy- 
•icians  •  but  they  dfsagree  as  to  the 
conclusion  which  ought  to  )>e  drawn 
from  this  admitted  tact :  M.  Double 
believing  that  the  real  disease  is  here 

'described,  though  indistinctly  and 
confounded  with  other  disea'^es  3  and 
conssquenrly  that  it  has  been  al- 
ways as  fre(}uent  as  it  is  at  present : 
that  it  exists  in  all  countries,  and 
climates  on  the  sea-coast,   and  in 

*  crowded  cities :  that  it  is  never  chro- 
nic, nor  epidemic,  nor  contagious  -, 
that  there  is'no  reason' for  believing 
it  hereditary.;  and  no  clear  ca^«  on 
record  of  its  having  attacked  adults, 
being  confined  in  its  ravages  to  those 
of  an  earlier  age.  M.  Viesseu  x^  on 
the  contrary,  apprehends  that  the 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  croup,  was  the  c}'nanche 
trachealis,  and  parlicutefly  that  de- 
scribed by  Boerbaave  and  Sauvagcs  : 
and  he  brings  forward  many  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  it  was  Htile 
noticed  in  many  cities  and  countries 
till  within  about  huU  a  century  j  and 
that  it  is  now  becoming  more  com- 
mon in  all  8ituali»)ns.  He  conceives 
that  its  essence  consists  in  an  infiam- 
roation  of  the  trachea  ^  and  lays  down 
a  line  of  distinction  between  this  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  membrane, 
and  that  known  by  the  name  of 
cynanche  laryngea,  an  inflammation 
©f  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the 
J  813. 


trachea.  In  the  process  of  cure  ha 
hrst  attempts  to  procure  a  Tesolu* 
tion  of  the  inflammation;  he  tKinks 
that  when  the  peculiar  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  under  this  dis- 
ease, is  formed,  the  disease  itself  is 
irremediable;  and  hence  iharall 
attempts  to  dislodge  It ,  are  useless* 
He  endeavours,  therefofe,  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  action  by 
blood-letting,  chiefly  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  neck  ;  by  blisters, 
by  emetics, 'and  warm  bathing  ;  of 
which,  however,  the  last  two  are 
of  smaller  importance  :  and  rarely,' 
though  he  admits  vefy  rarely,  ho  ' 
has  found  service  from  opiates  and 
antispasmodics.  He  discusses  -the 
merits  of  tracheotomy,  and  sensibly 
asserts  that  the  operation  caH  sel- 
dom^ if  ever,  be  advisable;  be.cause 
in  the  origin  of  the  disease  other 
m^re  powerful,  and  less  severe 
methods  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to,  while  it  njust  be  altogether  use- 
less towards  its  gonclusioh. 

M.Guiseppi  Jacobi,ofPavTa,hasd^- 
rected  his  attention  to  the  doctrine  ojf 
the  retrograde  action  of  the  lympha^  . 
tics,  first  started  by  Dr.  Charles  Dar- 
win, and  afterwards  interwoven  into 
the  hypothesis  of  his  father ;  and  has 
published  a  work  upon  the  subject 
which  is  entitled  to  attention  from 
its  ingenuity,  though  we  believe  the 
question  will  siill  remain  as  it  is  at' 
present. 

M.  Grafe,  a  German  army-surgeon, 
attached  to  the  fourth  corps  of  the  al- 
Jictl  army,  under  Count  Taunzien, 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Torgau,  has 
been  engaged  in  devising  means  fot 
checking  an  epidemic  disease  which 
raged  with  great  violence  within  the 
walls  of  that  place,  anu  for  pi  eventing 
its  spreading  beyond  the  walls.  His 
work  is  entitled  *'  Art  of  guarding 
against  the  contagion  of  Epiclemi<5 
Diseases,  being  i  word  of  advice. 
2  I)  •  from 
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from  a  Ph)*8ician  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Torgau.**  Thfe  account  commu- 
nicated to  us  merely  states  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  regulations  and  practice, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  enter  into 
a  description  of  the  system  tecom* 
mehded. 

"  Philosophie  Zoologique,"  &c. 
'f  Zoological  Philosophy,  &c.  By 
J.  P.  Lamarck.  Paris,"  3  vols.  8vo. 
"there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
■emblance  between  the  fanciful 
principles  here  laid  down  and  those 
of  our  ingenious  but  visionary 
countryman.  Dr.  Darwio.  Like  the 
latter,  M.  Lamarck  supposes  life  to 
bave  commenced  in  every  tribe  and 
order  from  some  peculiarly  simple 
origin ;  he  supposes  that  that  origin  is 
the  cellular  texture,  that  which|  even 
in  the. present  advance  of  all  animals 
towards  perfection,  possesses  least 
animalitotion  s  he  supposes  that  life 
commenced,  in  every  instance,  in  an 
aqueous  element ;  and  that  intelli- 
gence, under  every  modification, 
wsultsfrom  a  material  organization. 
Sensation,  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
does  not  belong  to  the  molluscous 
and  infusorial  tribes,  but  com- 
mences with  insects,  which  last 
are,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of 
intellect.  *'  Agreeably  to  these  prin- 
ciples,'* says  M.  Lamarck,  *'  the  fa- 
culty of  performing  acts  of  intellect 
scarcely  b^ns  earlier  than-  with' 
fishes,  or,  at  most,  cephalopode 
moUusca.  Iq  these  stages,  it  exists 
in  its  greatest  imperfection  :  it  is 
somewhat  gradually  unfolded  in  rep- 
tiles, especially  in  those  of  the 
highest  order;  it  has  made  great 
advances  in  birds  j  and  in  the  mam- 
mi/isrous  families  of  the  higher 
orders  it  presents  the  utmost  limits 
to  which  it  can  attain  In  the  animal 
creation.*'  The  faculties  common 
to  all  living  bodies  are,  according  to 
jClsis  hypotbods,  those  of  production^ 


growth,  rqreneradon,  or  the  re-pro- 
duction  ot  like  kinds ;  the  special 
or  particular  faculties  of  the  higher 
classes  are,  digestion,  respiratioo  by 
an  appropriate  organ,  muscular  k)co- 
motioo,  feeling,  sexual  interconne, 
drculation  of  essential  fluids,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelligence. 

"  Phisionomies  Nationales/'  Ire. 
^  National  Physiognomies  ^  or  a 
comparison  of  the  Featum  of  the 
Countena rices  of  different  NatioDSi 
With  their  manners  and  characters : 
with  twenty-five  engravings.  Paris.** 
]2mo«  This  tract  is  drawn  up  agree- 
ably to  the  system  of  M.  Blnmen- 
bacb,  who,  in  truth,  has  derived  his 
classification  from/Gemlin,  with  a 
mere  variation  of  the  names:  for 
the  five  divisions  under  which  the 
human  species  b  enumerated  by  the 
former,  we  itiean  the  Caucasiao, 
Mongul,  American,  EtfaiopTan,  and 
Malay,  are  only  the  white  roan, 
brown  man,  red  man,  black  tnan, 
and  tawny  man  of  the  latter.  From 
a  sort,  of  modesty  very  uncommoa 
in  a  Frenchman,  the  author  has 
J;iven  no  physiognomy  of  bis  own 
natioui  assigning  for  it  the  fcdiow- 
ing  very  curious  reason,  that  the  dis- 
crepancy of  features  afforded  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  renders  it 
difHcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  bold 
of  a  national  set :  he  observes,  how- 
ever, with  some  complacency,  that 
by  this  combination  of  features  and 
of  faculties,  the  individuals  to  mbom 
it  applies  are  equally  fitted  for  the 
study  of  science,  the  practice  of  !be  i 
fine  arts,  or  the  pursuits  of  war  and 
commerce.  Under  the  Caucasiao, 
European  or  white  variety,  be  tra- 
vels but  a  little  northward  for  na- 
tional examples,  and  hence  has 
omitted  the  Poles,  Swedes,  uad 
Danes,  and  has  said  but  little  of  tbe 
iRussians.  Upoa  the  whole^  bs 
ranks  tbeSngHsh-oauntenance  abort 
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the  Dutcti,  German,  or  Spanish. 
>'  The  English  forehead,"  he  tells  os, 
*'  b  expressive  of  thought ;  the  Ger- 
man of  erudition .  The  Englishman 
creates  ideas,  the  German  refines 
and  arranges  them.  The  vast  me- 
morj  of  the  latter  is  denoted  by 
breadth  of  forehead,  and  marks  him 
M  the  man  to  undertake  works  of 
research  and  reference.  The  Dutch- 
man has  still  less  sensibility  than  the 
German ;  but  hi3  features  announce 
m  certain  energy,  approaching  some- 
times, indeed,  to  obstinacy,  but  cha- 
racteristic of  a  roan  who  goes  straight 
forward  to  his  purpose,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  surmount  every  obstacle 
by  dint  of  patience.'*  The  plates  are 
plain  and  meagre  productions ;  far 
better  might  have  been  obtained  by 
copies  from  Daubenton  on  a  dimi- 
Dished  scale. 

"  Prolegom^nes  dc  T  Arithmctique 
de  la  Vie  Humaine,"  &c.    "  Prole- 

fomena  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Human 
,ife,  containing  a  general  classifica- 
tion of  Talents,  a  Scale  of  the  age 
of  Man,  and  a  forrtiula  for  estimat- 
ing all  geographical  Positions :  the 
whole  on  an  uniform  syrtem.  By 
William  Butte, Doctorin  Philosophy, 
Counsellor  of  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria, and  Professor  of  Statistics,  &c. 
Paris.**  8vo.  Anew,  whimsical,  and 
unintelligible  hypothesis,  rendered 
still  more  unintelligible  by  the  coin- 
age of  new  terms.  The  Bavarian 
aage  appears  to  be  as  staunch  a  ma- 
terialist as  Spinosa,  but  as  unfixed 
and  fleeting  as  spirit.  The  order  of 
nature,  and  the  order  of  the  world 
are  with  him  two  distinct  things. 
Nature,  so  far  from  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  as  the  vulgar  error 
teaches,''  is  the  opposite  of  that  prin- 
ciple, and  her  true  name  should  be 
KON-'EILXST&NCE  r^-'whilc  the  world 
is  the  combination  of  parts  present- 
ing the  primitive^  continual^    and 


ttnivetsai  connection  of  finite  and 
infinite.— The  finite  part  is  nataie  ; 
the  infinite  is  destiny]  and  th« 
union  of  nature  and  destiny  conaCi- 
tutes  what  we  call  life  i  and  all  life 
is  a  repetition,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  the  aystem  of  the  world. — Th% 
busirA^s  of  the  naturalist  is  to  follow 
in  bis  researches  the  order  «f  na- 
ture ;  while  the  speculative  man  M- 
lows  the  order  of  destiny,  and  the 
philosopher  combines  both."  Ta- 
lents allovv  of  a  classification,  and 
among  those  who  are  admitted  into 
its  different  divisions  are,  **  men  of. 
competent  property,  rich,  poor,  sod 
deranged  persons"  Genius  allows, 
in  like  manner,  of  a  classification  5 
and  here  we  find,  for  some  reasoa 
or  other  not  specified,  the  poor  aod 
the  deranged  altogetlier  excluded  ^ 
but  instead  of  the  deranged  we  have 
an  order  of  incomfrehensiUes  $  per- 
sons respecting  whom,  we  are  told, 
**  there  is  no  harmony  in  their  com« 
position  ;  their  productions  are  co- 
lossal ;  and  every  incomprehensible 
is  a  messenger  extraordinary  com- 
missioned by  fate,"  Linn6u8  made 
a  new  order  of  amphibia,  which  ha 
calls  ffteanteSy  for  the  express  puT- 
pose  of  including  the  siren,  as  he 
could  find  i)o  other  place  in  which 
to  arrange  it.  We  suspect  M.  the 
Doctor  Butte,  has,  in  like  manner, 
formed  ti)is  new  order  of  iocompr^ 
hensibles  as  an  express  gallery  iot 
Buonaparte,  whom,  to  say  the  trnth, 
he  has  actually  placed  in  it^  and  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  by  this  timeb^ 
of  opinion,  that  the  inventor  m»f 
take  his  own  stand  in  the  same  divir 
sron  at  no  great  distance.  How  far 
Plato  andChariemagi)e,whom  be  haa 
introduced  as  companions  to  the 
French  Emperor,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  section,  we  have  not  time 
at  present  to  examine.  They  cer* 
tainly  appear  to  have  no  maxc  title 
2D% 
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than  Caesar  and  Alexander^  \7ho  are 
here  utterly  excluded  (rom  the  list 
of  iDcontiprehensibles^  and  sent  to 
another  quarter. 

"  Correspondence .  gur  la  Conscr- 
Tation,*'  &c,  "  Correspondence  re- 
lative to  the  preservation  and  ame- 
lioration of  Domestic  Animals,  &c. 
drawn'  from  the  practice  of  skilful 
persons,  and  published  periodically 
.  by  M.  Froroage  dc  Feugrfe,  Veterina- 
rian in  chief  of  the  Gendarmerie  of 
the  £toperor*8  Guards.'*  2  vot8. 12mo. 
Paris.  This  little  work  contains  many 
valuable,  .some  amusing,  and  a  few 
questionable  observations  on  the  best 
mode  of  employing  and  managing 
donftstii:  animals'  while  in  he^th, 
of  treating  them  during  disease,  of 
multiplying  their  kinds,  and  improv- 
ing thtir  breeds. 

"Ess?!  sorlesMerinos.*' "  An  Essay 
on  Merino  Sheep.  By  M.  Giro n  de 
Baznrlingues."  8vo.^  Paris.  This 
work  is  rather  adapted  to  the  meri- 
dian of.  France  than  to  that  of  our 
own  country.  M.  Giron  describes 
himself  as  a  shepherd,  and  his  re- 
marks as  the  result  of  per«onal  ex- 
perience and  practice :  and  there  is 
a  particularity  in  many  of  them 
'  which  induces  us  to  believe  that 
he  has  described  himself  correctly. 
His  work  is  indeed  .clogged  with 
particularities  of  another  kind  5  we 
mean  those  of  a  sort  of  a  sermon ic 
division  and  subdivision. 

Another  si nguU  r  discovery  i  n  t  he  va- 
riable region  of  chemisti^'  has  charac- 
terized the  year  before  us  ;  we  mean 
the  detection  .of  a  n^w,  and  apparent- 
ly elementary  substance,  which  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  in  it8  being  a  supporter  of 
heat^  exhibiting  an  actdifiable  prin- 
ciple, a  strongly  electric  power,  ^nd 
having  a  close  affinity  for  the  metals. 
The  merit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to 
M«  Court ois;  it  has  becQ  accurately 


examined  by  many  of  the  best  che- 
.  mists  of  the  present  day,  as  well  in 
onr  own  country  as  in  France,  and 
the  characters  given  of  it  bjM.  Gay- 
Lussac,  in  the  Moniteur  of  Dec.  12, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  suffi- 
ciently established.  This  new  sub* 
stance  4S  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance, from  kelp,  by  a  particular 
process  ;  fi-om  its  violet  colour  and 
that  gas  which  it  ej^hibits  when  put 
into  a  gaseous  state,  it  is  dej[iominat* 
•  ed  iodine,  from  ictj^r^f,  \n»lacesis.  Ihe 
action  of  phosphorus  upon  iodine  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  obtaining  new,  or 
iodine  acid  in  its  gaseous  and  li« 
quid  Slate.  If  these  two  substances, 
however,  be  brought  into  contact  in 
a  dry  formj  they  produce  a  matter  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  bat  no  gas 
is  disengaged.  As  soon,  however, 
as  we  moisten  this  matter  with  water 
it  gives  out  acid  fumes  in  abun- 
dance, while  at  the  same  time  phos- 
phorous acid  is  produced.  So  that 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
with  the  phosphorus  and  forms 
phosphorous  acid,  its  hydrogen  com- 
bines with  iodijte,  and  forms  the 
new  acid.  Admitting  the  existence 
of  chlorine  as  an  establbbed  ele- 
ment, we  have  now  therefore  three 
distinct  simple  supporters  of  com- 
bustion. And  supposiug  also  the 
existence  of  Sir  Humphry  Davys 
. conjee turrd  fluorine,  the  number 
will  not  be  less  than  four  :  so  that 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  but  yet 
iu  its  infancy,  and  we  know  not 
what  alterations  its  first  principtes 
will  still  IjavQ  to  undergo. 

Dr.  Berzclius,,  to  whose  accuracy 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  rclati\c 
combinations  and  properties  of  a 
large  field. of  mineral  and  aeriform 
substances^  has  lately  give4i  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  proficiency  in 
th«  higher  branches  of  physicliigy  by 
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his  able  '*  View  of  ibe  progress  and 
present  state  of  Animal  Chemistry;**  ' 
tormmf  an  octavo  volomc  in  the 
Swedish  tongue.     We  had  a  useful 
work  upon  the  same  subject  pub- 
lished a  few  years  .ago  in  three  vo- 
Itimes  octavo,  by  Mr.  W.  Johnstone,  « 
drawn  np  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention from  the  best  authorities  of 
the  day  :  but  the  science  has  since 
undergone  so  many  changes,   and 
been  detected  to  be  erroneous  in 
so  many  of  its  sturdiest  and  be^t  sup- 
ported principles,  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  really  wanted  to  collect  into 
one  focus  the  general  result  of  tfc^ 
numerous    experiments  and  disco- 
veries which  have  taken   place   on 
the  continent  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try during  the  last  len  years.     At 
this  moment  we  are  greatly  ignorant 
of  the  constituent  principles  of  that 
common  current  of  life  which  we 
denominate  blood.     Jt  was  at  one 
time  very  generally  supposed  clear 
that  its  red  colour  is  produced  by  an 
oxyd  of  iron,  either  generated  in  this 
fluid,  or  introduced  from  without 
by  mt-aias  of  the  miaterials  that  con- 
stitute our  food  :  and  the  quantity 
of  iron  contained  in  the  body  of  an 
adult  was  attempted  to  be  calculated; 
and  was  rated  at  about  seventy  scru- 
ples, or  neatly  thpce  ounces  a\'«rdu- 
pois,  admitting  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  blood  to  be  a  fair  ratio  for  the  adult* 
form.     This  cauie  of  the  red  co- 
lour has,  however,  for  some  years 
been  doubted  ;   and  within  the  last 
two  years  we   have  bad  sufficient 
evidence*  that    the  •  blood   c'ontaihs 
little  or  no  iron  whatever ;    that  its 
red  particles  afford  not  more  than 
its  serum  j  and  that  its  serum  gives 
forth    not   more    than    any    other 
fluid.     This   was    first    determined 
experimentally     by    Mr.    Brande, 
and  Berzelius  confirms    the  same 
^psujf  ip  tb^  worjt  b^for?  us.    He 


concurs  also  with  Mr.  Brande,  in 
ascertaining  that  roost  of  the  ma- 
terials found  in  the  different  organs 
are  secreted  by  the  action  of  those 
orgpns  themselves,  and  that  the 
blood  only  furnishes  the  common 
plastic  waih,  if  we  rtay  be  allowed 
to  take  a  term  from  the  distillery, 
for  the  general  use  of  the  whole. 
Even  gelatine  is  by  both  these 
chemists  sufficiently  proved  to  have 
no  existence  in  the  texture  of  the 
blood  itself.  I'he  materials  and  the 
economy  of  respiration  are  in  our 
opinion  quite  as  litde^  known  as 
those  of  tITe  blood  and  sanguineous 
system.  M.  Berzelius  seems  to  ad- 
here to  the  common  opinion  :  but  ' 
if  the  very  curious  •  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ellis  be  founded  in  truth,  and 
we  are  not  aware  of  their  being  con- 
troverted, this  opinion  is  in  ^very 
respect  erroneous.  Our  author  how*- 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  bo^cquainted 
with  Mr.  Ellis's  productions,  and 
his  work  is  thus  far  considerably  de- 
ficient. Fpr  ourselves  we  lament 
this  deficiency,  as  being  anxious  to 
have  the  s^me  groiind  fairly  trodde^ 
over  by  other  physiologists^  and  we 
know  of  no  man  better  qualified  for 
the  purpose  than  Professor  Berze-' 
lius.'  Our  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  digestion,  moreover,  is, still  open 
to  much  improvement.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  nature,  and  not 
much  oi  the  powers  of  the  gastric 
juice.— Whether  acid,  whether  aU 
kaline,  whether  «eutral — by  what 
means,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  one,  and  by  what  means 
and  under  what  circumstances  the 
other.  And  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relative  aid  afforded  by  the 
coUatitious  fluids  that  co-operate 
with  it  in  the  process  of  qhylifac- 
tion.  We  withdraw  from  this  sub- 
ject with  regret ;  but  we  shall  hive 
o^ca$ion  to  return  to  the  work  itself 
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in  onr  volfime  for  nest  year,  as  we 
have  jo8t  learned  that  it. is  now 
toioslated  into  our  own  tongue  by 
Dr.  Brunnmark>  Chaplain  to  the 
Swedish  L^ation  at  our  own  Court. 

We  observe  an  anonymous  work 
fQt  forth  from  the  press  of  Phila- 
delphia, ''  The  Extent  of  Fossile 
'Shells,*'  that  evipces  a  considerable 
portion  of  geological  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  indeed 
a  curious  subject,  and  requires  to  be 
more  minutely  investigated.  After 
noticing  the  vast  beds  of  fosaile 
ahells  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
loftiest  and  inland  territories  of  £u- 
lope  and  Asia,  the  author  observes, 
that  *'  in  Virginia,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean,  and  westward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  tract  of  forty 
ikottsand  acres,  covered  with  oyster- 
ahells:  sea-mud  was  also  found  in  the 
same  region  by  General  Lincoln.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Payiu,  in 
Peru,  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
bigh-wiiter  mark,  oyster-shells  arc 
^und  in  such  quantities  as  to  for- 
nish  all  the  lime  used  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  more  easily  than 
it  can  be  obtained  by  raking  them 
iirom  the  harbour  below,  where 
nevertheless  they  ^bound."  And 
be  mighty  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  ^ct,  extended  the  same  remark 
to  the  English  colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  where  not  the  smallest  stra- 
tora,  or  even  bed  of  limestone  has 
hitherto  been  discovered. 

<'  Tableau  Comparatif,**  &c. 
"  Comparative  View  of  the  Results 
of  Crystallography,  and  Chemical 
Analysis,  with  reference  to  the 
djpasificatioD  of  Minerals.     By  the 


Abb£  Haiiy,  Honorary  Canon  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Paris* 
&c  8vo.  Paris.  The  writer  of  this 
publication  stands  forerooit  in  sop» 
poa  of  what  may  be  called  the  geo- 
metrical  analysb  or  test  of  ofiinerals, 
in  opposition  to  the  chemical.  The 
work  before  us  is  expres&ly  intended 
to  correct  various  enrors,.  ^hichj 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  geog- 
nosy at  the  time,  ercp*  inco  the 
author's  well  known  "  T«ea —^r  on 
Mincralog>,"i.  ufFcrT'd^Mti  nalargo* 
ments  in  favnui  ot  his  own  hvpo- 
ihe&is  and  to  reprl  objert ions  which 
have  bern  advanced  against  it.  In 
many  points  the  abihor  has  beeq 
eminently  succf^sful.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  thr  truth  c*  his  general 
principle;  but  Nivhrre  the  varietiea 
are  umorphons  it  cannot  be  always 
possible  to  apply  it :  in  this  case, 
however,  he  thinks  that  rhe  term 
laminar^  lamellar,  granular^  com* 
pact,  &c.  are  ntficient  to  fbrnish  a 
definintioi), 

"  In  trod  action  ^  la  Geologic,*'  fcc. 
*'  An  Introdurtion  to  GcoUigy,  or 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
By  Scip.  Breislak,  Administrator  and 
Inspector  of  the  Gunpowder  and 
Salt-petre  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy*** 
&c.  M.  Breislak  is  well  known  by 
various  earlier  writings  on  cognate 
subjects.  The  present  work  was 
published  in  Italian,  and  has  beesi 
translated  into  Frendi  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, of  Paris.  The  author  is  a  firm 
advocate  for  the  igneous  or  Plu- 
tonic origin  of  the  earth  from  its 
chaotic  states  and  consequentlj  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Kirwan  and 
Werner. 
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Coniainmg  Notices  or  Analyses  of  various  Publications  of  France,  6ef 

Italy,  HQlland,  J>«erica. 


agreeable  form,  and  enlivened  witli 
a  variety  of  interesting  or  pleasanf 
anecdotes  5  as  a  specimen  of  which 
we  select   the  following,  which  is 
introduced  into  the  chapter  cootain? 
ing  an  account  of  the  divan^-kiat 
ne/i,  or  hall  of  judgnotent.  *  A  Turkish 
merchant  of  Constantinople  lost  a 
purse  containing  two  hundred  piecea 
of  gold,  called  thograly,  in  his  way 
from  the  bath  to  the  mosque.    He 
did  not  perceive  his  loss  till  he'waf 
leaving  the  mosque,  when  he  went 
to  the  crier,  whom  he  ordered  to 
proclaim  it  in  the  streets^  with  tfaenc- 
cessary  particulars^  and  a  promise  q( 
half  the  contents  to  him  who  would 
bring  the  purse.  A  levendy, or  sailor, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  tind  it.    A| 
soon  as  he  heard 'the  crier  he  felt 
some  compunction  about  keeping 
what  did  not  belong  to  him;   and 
preferred  gaining  honestly  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  thograly s  to  the  chance 
of  being  detected  and  punished  as  a 
thief.    The  sailor  made  a  confes- 
sion of  having  found  the  purse  with 
the  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold.   He 
proposes  to  keep  half  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  crier,  and   to 
restore  the  rest  to  the  proprietor. 
The  latter  being  informed  of  this, 
wishes  to  break  the  agreement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  reco-* 
ver  the  whole  sum.   But  as  he  could 
not  openly  break  his  engagement,  ho 
pretends  that,   besides  the  money, 
the  purse  contained  a  pair  ol  dia-» 

xnond 


THE  publications  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  continent  on 
the  customs  and  manners  of  na- 
tions, though  somewhat  numerous, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  of 
much  interest  or  valne.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  best.    .  , 

**  Moeurs,  Usages,  Costumes,  ^es 
Otbomans;  et  abi'eg^  de  leur  His- 
toire/*   ice.      '*  Manners,    Habits, 
Customs  of  the  Ottomans^  with  an 
Abridgment  of  their  .History,     By 
A.  L.  Castellan,  author  of  ''  Let- 
ters on   the  Morea  and  on  Con- 
atantinople.    With  illustrations  se- 
lected from    Oriental  works,    and 
comoaunlcated     by    M.    Langles.** 
6  vols.    1 8 mo.    with    seventy- two 
plates.     Paris.     Price,   in  London, 
2L  29.     M.  Castellan  is  a  very  use- 
fill  compiler,  as  his  former  works 
have  sufficiently  proved  :   he  has  a 
'  peculiar  dexterity  in  turning  to  pro- 
per quaiters  for  information,  and  a 
pecoiiar  facility  in  seizing  the  pith 
of  their  contents.    The  well-known 
name  of  M.  X^angles  appears  to  be 
chiefly  added  to  render  the  compila- 
tion somewhat  more  taking  :  since, 
though  be  is  occasionally  brought 
upon  the  stage,  it  is  but  seldom,  nor 
for  any  very  i  ni  port  ant  pui  pose.  The 
engravings  are  neat  j   but  appear  to 
be  derived   for  the  most  part  from 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  Costume 
of  Turkey,   published  in   onr  own 
metropolis  in  1802.     The  materials 
thua  selected  are  pot  together  in  an 
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SDond  ear-rings  of  tbe  value  of  seven 
hundred  crowns,  which  the  sailor 
"was  required  to  surrender  to  the 
right  owner.  The  sailor  called  God, 
the  prophet,  and  heaven  and  earth - 
to  witness  tnat  he  had  found  no- 
thing more  in  the  purse  than  what 
Xi  still  contaified.  Hq  was  carried 
before  the  cady  or  infciior  magis- 
trate, and»  accused  of  ihe  robbery. 
The  cady,  either  throiigh  negli- 
gence or  corruption,  decrees  that 
the^  sailor,  whom  he  nevertheless 
acquits  of  the  charge  of  robbeiy, 
should  receive  no  reward  in  conse- 
quence, of  his  carelesness  in  losing 
jewels  of  such  great  value.  Tbe 
sailor,  enraged  at  finding  himself 
disappointed  of  the  sum  he  Ex- 
pected, and  at  the  attempt  to  ruin 
his  character,  presents  an  arxonhh 
or  petition  to  the  grand  Vizier.  The 
merchant  and  the  crier  are  ordered 
before  him.  Lach  pleads  his  cause. 
The  , Vizier  jasks  the  crier  what 
loss  it  was  that  the  merchant  had 
directed  him  to  announce  5  •  a 
puise,'  replied  the  crier,  '  couiain- 
ing  two  hundred  ihogralys.*  Tbe 
merchant  said  t^at  he  omitted  to 
mention  the  car-rings,  lest,  if  the 
purse  should  fall  into  the.  hands 
of  persons  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  jewels,  the  specification 
of  the  valup  8))ould  have  caused  a 
detention  of  the  whol«!  The  sailor 
swore  ihnt  he  found  nothing  bnt  the 
money  in  the  p^urse.  Mogruly- 
Ali-Pacha  pronounced  this  sen- 
tence :  *  Since  tbe  merchant.  In  ad- 
tition  to  the  V\'o  hundred  mngrah/s, 
says  til  at  the  purse  corvtained  also 
a  pair  of  diamond  eiir-ringsj  and 
iince  the  sailor  avers  on  his  oath 
that  tbe  purse  which  he  found  con- 
tained nothing  but  money,*  it  is 
clear  that  this  cannot  l>e  the  purse 
which  tbe  merchant  has  lost."  I^t 
the  merchant    therefore    have  the 


identical  purse  which  he  did  lose,  * 
cried  again  till  it  is  restored  by  some 
one  who  has  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  let  the 
sailor  keep  the. purse  and  the  money 
for  forty  days,-  and  if  no  one  claims 
it  in  the  meantime,  let  it  remain 
with  him.*  Thus  the  avarice.of  the 
merchant  was  punished  by  the  loss 
of  his  money  and  credit,  while  the 
sailor  was  enriched  at  his  expense, 
and  returned  in  triumph  10  his 
ship. 

*'  Histoire  g6neralc  deTEsp^e,'' 
&c.  '*.  A  general  History  of  Spain 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the- end  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century.  By  G.  B, 
Depping.  Vols.  1.  and  il.  8vo,  Paris. 
Imported,  price  1 1.  Os.  ^This  work 
when  completed  will  extend  to  foux 
volumes,  each  of  which  is  intended  to 
comprise  one  of  tbe  four  grand 
epofchs  into  which  the  history/ i)f 
Spain  is  commonly  divided,-  The 
lirst  of  the  two  volumes  k>eforeiu 
bomprises  an  account  of  S{)ain  under 
the  Phoenicians,  Cartbagenians,  and 
Romans,  to  the  termination  of 
the  republican  government  at 
Rome ;  the  second  embraces  the 
period  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  Gothic  kings  up  to  the 
Moorish  conquest,  l  here  is  much 
useful  matter  introduced  into  this 
history,  and  the  style  is  suiHciently 
chaste  and  animated',  but  we  can- 
not approve  ot  the  division  of  the 
work  i  for  the  civilized,  we  bad 
nearly  said,  the  ©w/y  intereslwg  ' 
parts  of  it  are  thus,  tor  the  mere 
sake  of  method,  thrust  into  the  same 
length  and  breadth  that  are  allulted 
to  its  chaotic  <md  barbarous  state. 

*'  Reise  durch  Norwcgen  und 
Lappland,'*  &c.  By  I^opuld  Von 
Busch,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sienccs  at  Berlin."  2  vols. 
8vo.  It  is  only  necess^  to  notice 
the  title  of  this  valuable  work  io  cax 
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present  rapid  sketch,  as  we  have 
ab-eady,  in  our  Domestic  Literature 
for  the  year,  endeavoured  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  idea  of  its 
roerit  from  a  version  that  has  just 
bee^i  made  of  it  into  our  vernacular 
tongue^^  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly propitious  to  its  success^  and 
^hich  render  the  translation  a  more 
valuable  book  than  the  original 
work  ieself 

"  Voyages    dans    Tlnde/*     &C/ 
*f  Travels    in    the  Western   l^enin- 
sula   ot   India/  and    the  island   of 
Ceyfon.     By   M.    Jacob    Haafner*. 
Translated  from- the  Dutch  by  M. 
J."    8vo.   2  vols.  Paris ;   imported, 
price  1 1.  4s.    This  is  pretended  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  Dutch  ;    and 
^  prodigious  pains  are  taken  to  render 
the     assertion     credited,      Vet,  as 
though   the  real  writer  was  *afraid 
of  trusting  to   living   evidence,*^  he 
conveniently  enough  makes  the  pre-  , 
tended  author  die  jnsi  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  ;  takes  an  epoch 
just  near  enough  to  be   highly  in- 
teresting, yet  just  remote  enough  to 
render  fabrication    easy  of    inter- 
mixtiirc  with   fact :   aiid   th«  work 
comes  forth   at    hist)    even    in   its 
French '  version,    anonymously.     A 
very  great  part  of  it  is  a  gross  at- 
tack upon  the  honour,  good  faith, 
and  liberality  of  the  English,    who 
are  uniformly  painted  in  the  blackest 
colours  J  while  many  of  the  anecdotes 
introduced  jnto  the  work  are  scan- 
d«nlous    and    notorious    falsehoods : 
such,   for  exarnple,  as  that  relating 
to  Mr.  H.istings,  who,  we  are  told, 
"  khcw    how    to    get    rid  of    the 
charges  against  him,   and  to  obtain 
an  acquittal. — What  is  more,*'  con- 
tinues Mr.  J.  *'  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune <p  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Brt^ 
tis/t  feer.  And  why  should  we  woi>- 
.dcr    at    this  ?     Mr.    Hastings  was 
^orth  several  millions,  of  money ,  and 


had  found  means  to  make  himself 
friends  in  various  ways."  r  He  does 
not  venture  to  give  us  Mr.  Has- 
tlDg8*s  titU  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  or  to  point  out  in  what 
bank  these  millions  of  money  were 
deposited. 

"  Voyage  auK  Isles  de  Trinidad," 
&c.    Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Tri- 
nidad, Tobago,  and  Margarita,  and 
to  different  parts  of  Venezuela,  ii^ 
South  America.     Ry  J.  J.  Dauxion 
Lavaysse.**    2  vols.  8vo.    Imported, 
price  il.  8s.  This  is  certainly  an  au- 
thentic,   and  in    many  respects    a 
valuable  work,  though  written  un- 
der strong  prejudices/  The  writer 
left  France  at  an  early  age  in  1791, 
to   visit  a    wealthy   relation   at   St. 
Lucie,  who  dying  without  a  will, 
left  him  fiiendless  in  the  midst  of 
strangers.     He  settled  at  Trinidad, 
became  a  planter   and   married :    a 
liver-complaint  drove  him  in  1807 
to  Cu;uatia,  on  the  Spanish  Main  ^ 
Avhencc,  having  recovered  his  health, 
he  returned  by  the  way  of  Guada- 
loupe  and  North  America  to  France, 
from  which  he  has  occasionally  vi- 
sited England  and  Scotland.  The  in- 
crease of  papulation  in  Trinidad  since 
it  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  our 
own  counti^j  is  wonderful  from  the 
account  before    us.     In   1783   the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  two  thou- 
s.md   Indians,   and   not  more  than 
eight  hundred  white?  and  negroes. 
At  that    time  it  belonged  to  Spain. 
It  was  soon,  however,  transferred  to 
France,  and  on  its"  capture  by  the 
English   in   1797,    the    inhabitants 
nltogrther    ainounted    to    eighteen 
thousand,  chiefly  negroes.    Ui  1807 
the  population  had  reached  thirty- 
one  thousand,  of  whom,   however, 
two- thirds    were    negroes.     Before 
1787  a   single  vessel  ofjt^O  tons 
burden  executed  the  whole  carrying- 
trajjo  of  the  island.    la  this  last 

year 
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year  the  first  sugar-work  was  esta- 
blished :  in  1807  the  sugar  exports 
were  eighteen,  thousand  hogsheads. 
This  work,  if  it  succeeds,  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  much  larger,  to  be 
entitled  "  Tableau  Physique,  His- 
torique,  et  Statistique  des  Colo- 
nies Fran^ise^  en  Am^rique.*' 

Malta  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
aeveral  foreign  writers  both  French 
and  Italian.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  work  of  Father  Carlo  Giacioto, 
entitled  "  Saggio  di  Agricultura  par 
le  Isole  di  Malta  e  Gozo:*'  and 
,  gives  a  better  account  of  the  na- 
tural productions  and  agriculture  of 
the  associate  islands  than  any. foreign 
account  has  lately  communicated. 

''  Essais  Historiques/'  &c.  "  Es- 
tajrs  Historical  and  Critical  respect- 
ing the  French  Marine  from  1661  to 
1 789.  By  an  old  Officer  of  the  old 
Navy.*'  Svo.  London.  These  essays 
evince  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject :  the  writer,  though  he  has 
long  lost  all  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  native 
coantry,  still  feels  as  he  ooght  to  do 
lor  the  honour  of  that  country,  and 
describes,  with  obvious  reluctance, 
the  series  of  triumph,  alfiost  with- 
oat  an  exception,  which  has  marked 
the  British  marine  over  that  of 
Fiance  during  the  period  to  which 
he  has  limited  his  inquiries.  In  the 
year  1789  the  ships  of  the  linp  be- 
longing to  England  were  120,  to 
France '80,  Spain  GO,  Rus»a  40, 
Holland  30,  Sweden  23,  Denmark 
18.  At  the  present  period  the  m^* 
rine  of  all  these  powers^  excepting 


England,  is  considenibly  diflBioisb^ 
ed,  and  some  of  them  almost  annt 
hilated;  that  of  England,  however, 
>  coBUsts  of  not  less  than  250  ships  of 
the  line,  being  just  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  above  term, 
when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  pos- 
sessed its  greatestmaritime  strength  \ 
the  sum  total  of  European  ships  of 
the  line,  accordipg  to  the  preceding 
table,  having  beai  at  that  period 
just  251. 

•*  Expose  derExpos6,"&c.  "Aa 
Exposure  of  the  Eixposition  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  of  its  Fi- 
nancial Accounts,  paUisbed  at 
Paris  in  February  and  March  1813. 
By  Sir  Francis  D'lvemois,"  4to. 
Richenbach  (Silesia.)  The  criti- 
cal financier  in  this  analjrsis  par- 
sues,  and  with  just  triumph,  his  ^ 
vourite  theme  of  the  dediaing  stata 
of  the  Froich  afiairsj  though  he 
points  out  resources  of  which  Bona- 
parte may  still  avail  himsdf  for  a 
time,  and  some  of  which  he  has 
actually  had  recourse  to  stnoe  the 
publication  of  the  work. 

''  Speech  of  the  Hod.  Jodafa 
Quincy,  delit ered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Jan.  5,  1813,  on  a  hill 
for  raising  an  additional  mtlitaiy 
fbroe."  This  is  oneof  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  Transatlantia  popular  do- 
quence  we  have  met  with ;  and  it 
takes  the  right  side  of  the  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  lor- 
midable  acooont  given  of  the  amues 
destined  to  conqoer  Canada  than 
they  are  now  fooxid  tode$enre. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 


LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 


Containing  notices  or  Analyses  of  various  Publications  <if  Italy,  Malta, 
'  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,    . 


THE  favourable  turn  which  the 
war  has  taken  for  tiie  last 
twelvemonlb,  and  the  general  re- 
storation of  political  liberty  to  the 
sabjugated  states  and  nations  on  the 
continent  which  has  been  the  happy 
result,  is  about  to  open  (o  us  not 
only  our  old  channels  of  continental 
literature,  but  a  regular  supply  of 
that  literature  itself.  We  abrcady 
learn  that  Signer  Modesto  Baro- 
letti,  of  Milan,  whose  classical  ta- 
lents peculiarly  qualify  hiro  for  the 
subject,  is  engaged  upon  a  general 
History  of  Iialy  since  the  con)- 
xnencement  of  the  eighteenth  ocn- 
tiiry,  to  be  comprised  in  four  volume^' 
octavo.  We  find  also  notices  of  the 
following  works  on  classical  and  po- 
lite letters  as  commencing  or  in  pro- 
gress in  the  same  quarter:  SignorPe- 
troni,  well  known  as  the  translator 
of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  is  en- 
gaged on  an  Italian  version  of  the  Tra  - 
gedies  of  Corneille,  two  of  which, 
the  Phcedra  and  Andromache,  have 
already  made  their  appearance,  and 
met  with  general  approbation.  The 
Chevalier  Ippolito  Pindemomi  has 
completed  a  translation  of  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is 
translating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
books  of  the  ^neid.  The  versifica- 
tk>n  of  the  Chevalier  is  represented 
as  highly  brilliant  and  harmonious, 
and  his  episode  of  Aricia,  in  the 
seventh  book,  affords  an  exquisite 
specimen    of   metrical  adaptation. 


Giuli  Oeuoni,  of  Naples,  bas  jast 
published,  under  the  title  of  "  Seelte 
di  Foesie  Anacreontiche  y  "  Selection 
of  Anacreontic  Poems,"  an  elegant 
and  .lively  octavo  volume,  in  which 
he  has  also  introduced,  by  way  of 
appehdix,  the  spirited  odes  of  6to« 
vanni  Nelli,  a  Sicilian  poet  of  high 
reputation. 

"  Li  Romani  Nella  Grecia,'*  8vo, 
Malta.  "  The  Romans  in  Greece.*' 
7  his  is  a  work  of  elegant  and  classical 
fiction,  adapted  to  the  political  state 
of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  or 
rather  (for  we  have  emerged  from  a 
part  of  the  miseries  of  modem  po* 
litics)  to  the  political  state  of  the 
world  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
Greece  is  here  only  another  nalne 
for  Italy ;  the  Romans  for  the 
French  ;  the  Macedonians  represent 
the  Austrians;  the  Russians^  the 
Thracians  ;  the  Venetians,  the iBto- 
liansj  while  Bonaparte,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  drama,  is  described 
under  the  name  and  character  of 
Flaminius.  The  parallel  is  ably  sus- 
tained J  and  the  author  evinces  not 
only  a  close  attention  to  histoVical 
fact  and  national  costume,  but  great 
art  and  vigour,  and  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  impressive  eloquence.  The 
work  comments  with  a  description, 
under  tlie  veil  of  ancient  history,  as 
we  have  now  deciphered  it,  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
It;ily,  the  relative  strength  and  dis- 
position  of  the  belligerents,  and  the 
eharacter 
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character  of  the  tyrannical  captain 
of  the  invaders.  Afier  the  battle 
which  fixed  her  destinies  (unless, 
indeed,  they  should  be 'fortunately 
unfixed  by  the  present  glorious  and 
triumphant  invasion  of  France  by 
the  allies),  the  author  becomes  more 
drcnmstantialf  and  gives  a  detail  of 
the  measures  resorted  to  in  order  to ' 
•educe,  divide,  corrupt,  and  terrify 
the  people.  He  is  singularly  happy 
in  his  exposure  of  the  ephemeral  go* 
vernment  of  Italy^  devised  expressly 
with  a  view  to  their  own  speedy 
dissolution ;  and  of  the  imposture, 
the  delusion,  and  other  arts  by 
which  the  political  fanaticism  of 
the  nation  wa%  irritated,  till  reduced, 
by  a  succession  of  paroxysms^  to  the 
kut  stage  of  debility,— she  fell  an 
unresisting  victim  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Corsicao  chief. — Dressi^i  up  in 
its  present  guise,  it  is  possible  that 
the  work  nuy  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  ot'  Italy,  and  h  ive  power^ 
fiiUy  co-uperated  (as  it  must  have 
done  if  It  should  have  reached  thus 
£u)  in  the  happy  change  which  at 
this  moment  we  are  contemplating, 
and  which  we  trust  in  heavchi  will 
be  completed  and  perfected.  The 
author  of  the  work  is  Signor  Bar- 
zoni,  a  native  Italian,  who  has  al- 
ready proved  how  deeply  be  has  felt 
for  the  c:iseries  and  degradation  nf 
his  country  by  his  Biiioluzioni  della 
R^uhlica  Ftneta.  He  is  at  prc&ent 
a  resident  at  Malta  in  the  pa}-  of 
tiie  English  government,  superin- 
tending the  MakesQ  Gazette,  and 
translating  articles  tor  it  out  of  the 
English  newspapers.  We  wish  him  - 
a  post  more  suitable  to  his  genius 
and  talents. 

"  Biographic  Univcrselle,  See." 
"  Universal  Biography,  ancient  and 
modem,  ^y  a  sodety  of  men  of 
ktters  and  science.*'  \  ol.  I. — IV. 
8vo.  Paris-    This  work  etinces  ex- 


tensive  research,  inctefatigaUe  la* 
hour,  much  originality,  and  an  easy 
disposition  to  be  pleased.  It  is  so 
comprehensive  that  few  names  are 
suffered  to  slip  through  the  editor's 
fingers  ^  and  we  have,  in  conse* 
quence,  met  occasionally  with  names 
of  Englishmen  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  general  biographies  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  lives  of  oriental  scholars,  war- 
riors, and  men  of  deserved  renown, 
whose  history  is,  for  the  most  part, 
given  from  auiheotic  and  original 
sources,  it  is,  however,  rather  a 
history  of  the  works  of  the  man  than 
of  the  man  himself,  the  examinadod 
being  nM>re  directed  to  his  produc- 
tions than  to  his  life  and  habits,  or 
even  the  exact  time  in  which  he 
flourished.  Thus  of  Banks  (llios.) 
we  are  told,  in  the  opening  of  the 
article,  that  he  was  "  an  English 
sculptor,  born  atoui  the  middle  ^ 
ilie  eighteenth  century,'*  Imme- 
diately aftf'r  which  the  biographer 
enters  upon  a  brief  critical  nodoe  of 
his  compositions,  in  the  ci>oi'5e  of 
which  we  arc  infarmeJ  that  he  itf« 
veiled  in  Italy,  andthat'tbe  Empress 
of  Rns^a  bought  his  statue  of  Cu- 
pid, which  his  own  countfymeo  had 
shown  no-  disposition  ta  purchase ; 
but  how,  where,  or  when  he  died, 
or  any  thing  further  about  him, 
this  de-pooent  sayeth  not.  We  also 
find  a  good  part  of  a  page  allotted 
to  the  life  of  Bridget  BenMsh,  whose 
only  claim]  to  a  niche  in  the  gallery 
is  her  having  been  grand  daughter 
to  01i\-or  Cromwell :  a  family  that 
lor  certain  reasons  seems  to  be  ac- 
quiring more  respect  in  France  than 
they  have  lately  possessed  at  home. 
"  Examen  Critique  de  la  Biogra- 
phie  Univcrselle,  &c. — Suite  de 
i*£xamen,  Arc."  "  Critical  Exami- 
nation,** and  "  Contbuation  of  the 
Rxarnination  of  tbe  Universal  Bkn 
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grapby.  By  Mad.  de  Genlis."  It 
may  be  supposed,  from  this  attack, 
that  Mad.  de  Genlis  ha^  not  been 
applied  to  by  the  editors  of  the  work 
in  question  as  an  associate.  Her 
objections  are  feeble,  and  in  some 
instances  evince  chagrin.  It  might 
be  as  well,  however,  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work,  to  disarm  the  lady 
bj  the  proposal  of  an  alliance. 

"  De  L'AUemagne,"— "  Ger- 
znany,  by  the  Baronness  of  Stael 
Holstein."  3  vols.  8vo.  This  work 
has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  as 
"well  in  the  political  as  the  literary 
world,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
suppression,  and  the  destruction  of 
a  coraplete  edition  by  order  of  the 
French  ffovernment,  before  it  got 
into  circulation.  For  this  violent 
step  we  do  not,  perhaps,  see  into  the 
real  motive.  It  is  the  literature, 
and  not  the  politics  of  Germany  that 
forms  the  sul^ect  of  the  work  :  it 
had  duly  passed  through  the  bands 
of  the  public  censors  whom  the  pfe- 
tent  enlightened  and  liberal  govern- 
ment of  France  has  appointed  to 
superintend  the  press,  and  keep  it 
free  from  political  pollution,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  that 
can  be  tortured  into  a  political  bewar- 
ing, much  less  into  a  reflection  upon 
the  existing  constitution  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  French  empire  :  and 
whatever  sentiments  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  traced  in  any  part  of  the 
work,  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the 
Cf^nsors  to  whom  it  was  ordered  to 
be  submitted,  hunted  down,  and  or- 
^  dcred  to  be  differently  worded ; 
which,  having  been  acceded  to  by 
the  author,  <*  they  permitted  the 
priniini;  of  the  book,"  say/S  Mad.  de 
.Staiil,  •'  as  I  have  now  given  it  to 
the  public,  for  I  have  not  thought 
myself  justified  in  making  any 
change.  It  has  api^earcd  to  me  an 
•bject  of  curiosity  to  show  what  sort 


of,  a  work  is  capable  at  present  of 
drawing  down,  in  France,  the  most 
cruel  persecution  upon  the  head  of 
its  author.  Just  as  tins  work  was 
on  the  point  of  making  its  appear- 
ance, and  when  ten  thousand  copies 
bad  already  been  struck  off  for  its 
first  edition,  the  minister  of  police, 
who  bears  the  name  of  General 
Savary,  setit  his  gens  ctarmes  to  tho 
booksellers  with  an  order  to  destrojr 
the  whole  edition,  and  to  fix  senti- 
nels at  the  different  avenues  of  the 
warehouse,  for  fear  a  single  copy  of 
this  dangerous  production  should 
escape.  A  commissary  of  police 
was  charged  to  superintend  this  ex- 
pedition, in  which  General  Savary 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  :  and  this 
poor  commissary,  il  is  said,  has  since 
died  of  the  fatigues  he  sustained  in 
having  with  too  much  minuteness 
ensured  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
number  of  volumes,  or  rather  their 
transformation  into  perfectly  blank 
sheets,  on  which  there  remained  not 
a  vestige  of  human  reason.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  these  sheets,  cal- 
culated at  twenty  louis,  is  the  on'y 
recomjxjnce  which  the  bookseller 
has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
general  minister.  At  the  very  time 
my  book  was  thus  destroying  at 
Paris,  I  received  in  the  country'an 
order  to  deliver  up  the  manuscript 
from  which  the  impression  had  been 
made,  and  to  quit  France  in  twentjr- 
four  hours : — the  exact  time  allowed 
to  conscripts  to  {)repare  themselves 
for  their  march.  I  wrote,  therefore, 
to  the  minister  of  police  to  say  that 
at  least  eight  days  were  necessary 
for  me  to  provide  myself  with  pecu- 
niary means,  and  to  procure  a  car- 
riage." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  in 
many  rcbpecis  curious,  but  too  long  * 
for  us  to  copy  :  the  request,  bow- 
ever,  is  acceded  to,  with  a  remark 

or 
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or  two  diat  wc  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  pass  o?er.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary/' says  the  minister,  (M.  Savary, 
Duke  ie  Rovigo)  **  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  order- which  I  have  no- 
tified to  70a,  in  the  silence  you  havt 
mointaiitei  ivUk  respect  to  the  emfe- 
ror  in  your  last  work, — it  would  be 
wrong — for  there  is  no  place  in  it 
that  is  worthy  of  him  :  but  your  ex- 
lie  is  a  natural  conseqtience  of  the 
steps  which  you  have  been  pur- 
ging for  these  many  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  air  of  this 
country  does  not  agree  with  you  \  and 
we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  look  for 
models  among  the  nations  whom 
you  admire.  Your  Isist  is  not  a 
French  work ;  it  is  myself  who  have 
stopped  the  publication.  T  regret 
the  loss  which  the  bookseller  will 
hereby  encounter,  but  I  could  not 
possibly  let  it  appear. — I  lament, 
Madam,  that  you  have  obliged  me  to 
open  my  correspondence  ^ith  you 
with  an  act  of  severity :  it  would 
h^ve  been  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  solely  offered  you  proofs  of  the 
high  consideration  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 
your  very  humble  and  s^ry  obedient 
servant,  the  iJuke  de  Rovigo/' — 
!this  letter  requires  no  comment : 
it  shows  us  mcr3  than  any  thing 
else  can  do  the  miserable  state  to 
which  the  magnanimity  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  boasted  constitution 
he  has  given  to  the  country,  have 
reduced  the*  press  and  the  people  of 
f'rance.  A  native  of  France— a  wo- 
man— a  woman  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal distinction — the  daughter  of 
one  of  its  most  honest  and  most  ce- 
lebrated prime  mi ni^efs— ordered 
to  quit  France  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing— not  for  writing  against  the  ty* 
rant  whogoverns  the  country — but 
because  sue  did  not  chuse  to  write 
in  l&vour  of  .him— for  not  having 


flattered  his  vanity  in  a  work  wbdi 
relates  to  other  countries  alone — and 
which  the  minister  himself,  with  a 
severity  upon  his  master  and  his 
masters  servile  minions,  which  he 
did  not  intend^  admits  is  doc  a 
French  work.  It  is  possible  this 
might  not  be  the  only  reason,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  chief,  and  is  the 
only  reason  atfowed.  8uch  is  the 
first  ide&  that  cannot  iail  to  oocor 
to  every  one  who  peruses  Ifab  ca- 
rious piece  of  Stale  History.  The 
next  idea  that  will  probably  aiise  in 
the  mind  will  be  a  contempt  of 
the  French  t>Tant  for  his  own  offi- 
cers and  institutions :  bis  appoint* 
ing  licencers  o£  the  press,  and  then 
befooling  them  by  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  award,  and  all 
this  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
having  been  too  tender  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  severe  duty.  And 
we  cannot  next  fail  to  notice  the  opcQ 
robbery  committed  upon  the  book- 
seller, whose  property  was  thus  for- 
cibly taken  from  him  and  destro^:ed« 
witiiout  the  smallest  remuoeratioD 
whatRover,  although  he  had  stf^ctly 
complied  with  the  law  in  relation  to 
this  kind  of  property,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  special  guarantee  of  the 
official  cepsors. 

We  have  dweft  so  long  upon  the 
very  curious  political  history  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  work,  that  we  can 
afFoixl  but  .a  very  small  space  to  a 
consideration  of  the  work  itself.  It 
is  strictly  a  survey  of  permaa  lile- 
rature,  consi<Jered  intrinsically,  and 
ip  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries  —  chiefly  England  and 
France,  though  the  former  is  hr 
more  ^eqaently  brought  into  the 
field  of  virion.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  firsts  which  is 
nearly  the  shortest^  is  allotted  to  m 
description  of  the  manners  c^  the 
Germans^  with  an  introductory 
chapter 
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chapter  on  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  second  part,  which  is  the  long- 
est, is  devoted  to  G^erman  litera- 
ture and  arts: — in  the  course  of 
which  the  author  examines,  at  some 
length,  the  question  whence  it  is 
that  the  French  have  not  done  jus- 
tice to  Gisrman  literature,  while  the 
English  have  done  so  ?  The  general 
answer  is,  that  few  people  in  France 
read  German,  which  is  more  culti- 
vated in  England:  that  the  beau- 
ties of  the  German  tongue,  and  espe- 
cially in  poetry,  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  French,  which  they  can 
easily  be  into  English,  which  is 
only  another  branch  of  Teutonic ; 
land  that  while-  German  literature 
has  not  existed  in  all  its  originality 
for  more  than  about  forty  or  6fty 
^ears,  France  has,  for  half  this  per 
ribd  of  time,  been  so  overloaded 
with  political  events,  as  to  suspend 
its  attention  to  literary  studies.  The 
third  part  of  the  work  before  us  is 
entitled  Philosophy  and  Morals,  in 
which  we  meet  with  far  less  infor- 
mation than  we  expected.  The 
fourth  part  is  allotted  to  the  Reli- 
gion and  enthusiasm  of  Germany; 
this  last  term,  hqwever,  signify- 
ing rather  an/ ardent  dithyrambic 
or  rhapsodical  feeling,  than  reli- 
gious fanaticism  :  and  which  the 
present  state  of  Germany  is,  in  our 
opinion,  far  more  likely  to  cultivate 
than  the  subjugated  and  gloomy  pe- 
riod in  which  these  volumes  were 
composed.  The  Germans  are  na- 
turally enthusiastic :  their  enthusi- 
asm has  now  taken  a  proper  turn  -, 
it  has  been  called  off  from  imagina- 
tion to  facts;  it  is  now  inter woveti 
into  their  patriotism ;  it  will  hence 
'appear  in  the  liberty  which  it  will 
certainly  work  out  for  their  country  j 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  equally 
Influence  their  devotional  feelings. 
The  favourite  poet  of  Madame  dc 


Stael  is  Klopstock|— her  fsivoarite 
philosopher  Kant,  of  whose  system 
she  has  given  a  brief  account,  com- 
paring it  with  that  ,of  Locke,  to 
whoni,  like  almost  all  the  writers 
on  th*e  continent,  she  erroneously 
ascribes  the  doctrine  of  deriving  ali 
our  ideas  from  sensation,  instead  of 
only  a  part  of  them,  and  compara- 
tively a  very  small  part :  the  larger 
portion  being  in  the  system  oi  Lockd 
derived  altogether  from  refiexitn, 
or  the  operation  of  the  mind  Qpoa 
its  own  powers  or  faculties.  Tblk 
error  was,  we  believe,  in  the  frvt 
place,  sown  by  Condillac,  and  the 
views  of  Locke  having  in  France, 
and  even  in  Germany,  been  more 
generally  obtained  from  Condillac 
than  from  Locke  himself,  the  pre- 
sent as  well  as  various  other  misin- 
terpretations are  common  to  atmost 
all  the  continental  writers.  M.  de 
Stael  has  given  a  pretty  Ion?  ac- 
count of  the  Kantian  hypothesis, 
and  has  endeavoured,  though  in  oar 
opinion  unsuccessfully,  to  represent 
it  as  an  criginal  system.  For  our- 
selves we  have  laboured  at  it  for 
some  years,  but  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  trace  one  idea  that  does  not 
occur  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  jbescarte?, 
or  Mallebranche.  She  has  well  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  philosophy, 
of  Plato  is  more  poetical  than  that 
of  Kant,  and  the  philosophy  of  Mal- 
lebranche more  religious.  La  Phi- 
losophie  de  Piaton  est  piusfoitique 
que  ceJie  de  Kant,  ta  philosOfhie  dt 
Mallebranche  plus  refigieuse''  Upon 
the  whole,  we  far  more  fully  con- 
cur with  M.  Deg^erando,  whose 
view  of  Kaift  wje  perused  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  regarding 
the  whole  system  as  a  general  mast 
of  eclectism  or  pillage  from  other 
"schools.  It  is  but  justice,  faowever» 
to  the  fair  author  before  us  to  ob- 
serve, that  she  reprobates  his  absurd 
technologgr 
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tecfaiiologjr>  ahd  is  oot  quite  pfleased 
with  him  for  keeping  so  perfectly 
cletir  of  every  tiling  t>iat  relates  to 
religion.  Jt  is  not  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of-  German  theology  that  M,  de 
Stael  does  not  appear  able  to  find  a 
'  single  favourite  among  any  of  ihe 
three  classes  to  which  she  has  chief- 
Jy  devot^  this  part  of  her  work, 
the  froteslants,  the  Moravian  hre* 
eAren,  and  the  catkoiics»  Upon  the 
whole.  Harder  ard  Slolbcrg  seem 

?nncipa)ly  to  divide  her  attention, 
et  the  first  is  scarcely  orthodox 
enough,  and  the  se cr>nd,  though  a  li- 
beral catholic,  is  sHIl  a  catholic.  The 
length  of  this  review  is  the  best  proof 
we  can  offer  of  the  respect  we  cn^ 
tertatn  for  the  work  before  us,  and 
the  general  talents  of  its  author. 
She  discovers  con ^ durable  research, 
great  rapidity  in  i;eizing  ideas,  a 
comprehci!sive  mind,  a  correct  taste, 
a  judgment  not  often  erroneous,  and 
an  elegant  and  spirited  style.  The 
work  ought  to  be  translatetl  into 
English,  and>  white  writing  this  sen* 
truce,  we  perceive  a  translation  ad- 
vertised. 

"  Xouveanx  Elemens  de  Lit  (era  r 
ture,-&c."  New  Elements  of  Lite- 
rarure:  or  Analysis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Li'ei'ary  (^»mposition,  and 
of  )iic  best  classicnl  works,  ancient 
4ind  modern,  Freic h  and  foreign  : 
containing  extracts  from  translations 
of  the  mo^t  esteemed  authors. 
Partly  translated  from  the  German 
of  Eschenburg.  By  M.  Breton, 
l2mo  Ovolumes,*'  Imported,  price 
11.  4s.  The  work  of  M.  £s- 
chenburg  here  referred  to  was  pnb- 
liahed  Ov)t  long  since  under  the  title 
of  Beyspit/'Scmml^ng  %ur  T^eviu- 
tier  schonen  IVissenschnften ;  and 
treats  of  literary  productions  of  all 
kinds  under  their  respective  name^ 
. whether  fable,  tale,  epigram,  idyl, 
ode,  epopee :  the  respective  theories 
are  ihen  added  to  the  different  divi- 


sions from  the  most  approved  cri- 
tics 'y  and  theAvhole  doses  with  spe* 
cimens  borrowed  from  German  au« 
thors  and  translators.  From  the  vast 
cargo  of  German  literature  which 
the  late  subjugation  of  the  conti- 
nent threw  into  the  bosom  of  Fraacc, 
M.  Breton  has  selected  this  produc- 
tion of  M.  Eschenbarg,  as  his  text 
book ;  be  has  compressed  many 
parts,  and  enlarged  others  chiefly 
from  La  Harpe's  Cmtrs  dt  la  Littc^ 
raiure.  The  work  i»valaable,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  it  translated 
into  our  own  tongue.  It  affords, 
upon  the  whole,  a  fair  picture  not 
only  of  the  different  kinds  of  li- 
terature, but  of  the  difiierent  tastes 
and  powers  of  different  nations  •  it 
evinces  au  extensive  range  of  read* 
ing,  and  knowledge  of  languages ; 
and  a  judgment  highly  creditable  !• 
the  author.  In  bis  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  our  vernncular  writen 
it  is  not  often  that  we  have  had^ 
occasion  to  differ  from  him.  Like 
ail  foreigners,  the  original  author,  or 
compiler,  or  both,  ar^  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  eioquence  of  the 
English  pal  pit:  the  best  oratorv 
here  enumerated  under  this  class  are 
Tillotson  and  Littleton.  Tillotson 
every  one  knows,  and  every  one  re- 
veres ;  less,  however,  for  his  popular 
oratory  than  for  his  |>erspicuity  and 
unfeigned  piety.  Bui  of  Littleton  no 
one  knows  any  thing  except  as  tke 
author  not  of  a  series  of  sermons,  but 
of  a  quarto  Latin  dictionary,  whi<Ji 
laid  the  foundation  for  Ainswonh's. 
•Some  other  name  was  probably  in- 
tended ',  but  whether  Hooker  x>r 
Hall,  Bunyan  or  Barrow,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  This  division  of 
the  work  is  Ihe  lowest  and  most 
erroneous  part  of  it. 

*«  Tableau  de  la  Littcratore  Fran- 
caise  pendant  le  DiKuiti^me  $^- 
clc.*'     '*  Sketch  of  French  Utem- 

tore 
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i^tt  during  the  £igfa[teenth  CdEi- 
iury/*  8vo,  1813.  It  is  sufficient 
to  pokit  ont  the  merit  of  this  work* 
to  notice  that  it  has  already  acquired 
a  second,  vre  beJie?e  a  Mrd  edition 
on  the  contiaent>  iand  has  had  two 
impressions  in  our  own  metropolis. 
It  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  brief 
abstract  of  the  intellectual  causes 
Vhich  conspired  to  produce  that 
turn  of  cbiiifeing  in  the  eightieenth 
icentury^  particularly  on  religious, 
moral,  itaetaphysical>  and  political 
aobjects>  which  aliedated  the  reason 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
from  the  ejtisting  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions  j  and  at  length 
produced  the  resolution  by  which 
they  were  overwhehned.  •  The  per- 
sons whose  writings,  perhaps,  chiefly 
contributed  to  this  calamitous  effect 
were  BuflTon,  Montesquieu,  Rous- 
Sean,  and  Voltaire:  of  these  the 
talents  of  Voitaine  enabled  him  to 
embrace  the  widest  citcUfliference, 
«nd  operated  with  a  greater  or  less 
vivacity  of  impression  (^  extent  of 
influence  on  a  multitude  of  all  clas-- 
S6s  fronCi  the  prince  to  the  sctTen" 
ger ;  ibr  there  was  no  style,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry,  which  he  was 
iiot  capable  of  employing  f  no  sub- 
ject which  he-  wds  not  capable  of 
writing  upon,  and  of  writing  upon 
With  considerable  force  and  e^ect. 
R<>QS8eao  had  not  sa  many  admirers 
as  the  phUo^opfaer  of  Feroey ;  but 
his  votaries  were  generally  men  of 
a  more  impassioned  temperament  j 
and  they  supplied  by  enthusiasm 
What  they  wanted  in  numbers.  The 
writings  of  BuflTon  tended>  even  in 
a  more  direct  manner,  (for  he  ex* 
pressed  himself  more  openly  than 
either  of  the  preceding  philosophers) 
to  discredit  the  Mosaic  testimony, 
and  distorb  the  foundation  of  the 
Christifin  feith.  The  works  of  Mon- 
tcsquie,u  evince  .  a  stFong  rcvolu- 
1813. 


lionary  leaven.  The  bert  of  them  is 
his  Spirit  of  Laws :  yet  even  this 
assisted  to  put  in  motion  a  great  part 
of  the  thinking  multitude  in  France 
on  th^  high  subjects  of  government  | 
and  the  comparisons  which  it  excit** 
ed,  probably  led  many  to  speculate 
on  some  airy  scheme  of  policy  which 
might  eclipse  every  enisting  code  in 
the  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  the  extension  of  national  li- 
berty. Of  the  characters  we  have 
thus  brought  forward  tlie  present 
writer  seems  to  entertain  the  worst 
opinion  of  Rousseaui  He  represents 
him  as  a  concentration  of  vanity  and 
selfishness,  actuated  at  the  same, 
time  by  a  fine  imagination,  and 
rapid  facility  of  description.  Though 
he  possessed  great  sublimity  of  sen- 
timent,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  des- 
titute of  ail  personal  benevolence. 
Virtue  was  painted  in  her  highest 
lustre,,  and  her  most  captivating 
forms  in  the  focus  of  his  fancy,  but 
beyond  that  region  all  was  a  dark 
void,  a  deadness  unanimated  by  the 
charities.  He  further  aflirms  that 
"  the  life  which  he  led  was  a  ti^ue 
of  egotjsm :  that  the  pleasures  which 
he  sought  had  always  something  ex- 
clusive and  solitary :  that  he  never 
sacrificed  bis  interest  except  to  his 
pride :  that  he  was  envious  of  every 
thing  which  he  did  not  possess,  and 
which,  in  many  instances/  be  had 
made  no  eflbrt  ro  obtain :  that  even 
his  affeaions  had  the  stamp  of  self- 
ishness ;  and  that  what  he.  loved 
was  rather  for  his  own  gratification 
than  for  that  of  the  object.'* 

"  Histoire  de  la  Litt6ratare  Es- 
pagnoie,  &c.**  **  History  of  Spanish 
Literature;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  M.  Bootferweck,  prdfessor  at 
the  unirersity  of  Gottingen.*'  8va 
2  vols.  Paris.  Imported  price  iL 
This,  in  many  respects,  bears  a  con« 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  pne*- 
2  £  ceding 
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cedipg  work  id  regard  (o  the  manner 
an  whicb  it  is  offered  to  the  piiUio. 
The  GottiageD  professors  unclertopk 
«  few  years  ago  to  write  corjoia:!/ 
a  hxtrsjy  hiatory  of  modern  Europe^ 
at  the  suggeiftioo  of  Jd.  Eiokhoro,^ 
who  engaged  to  arrange  and  mper* 
intcnd  their  general  Jaboara.  The 
department  of  scrtptore-criticlun 
was  updertakeo  by  Me^er  i  that  of 
mathamatical  science  by  Kasmer, 
and  that  of  poHtc  letters  by-Bouter«- 
weck.  An  introductory  history  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  fforo  the 
dark  agfs  to  the  peace  of  149«)  was 
composed  by  M.  £ickborn  himself; 
and  was  separately  published  under, 
the  title  of  "  Geschkhte  der  Culiwr! 
Tiie  part  eaecut^d  by  M.  Bouter-r 
weck»  as  it  is,  peihaps,  the  most  po> 
pular,  and  posieised  qf  much  real 
merit,  has  peculiarly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  scholars  of  most 
European  conotries.  That  portion 
of  it  which  gives  the  history  of  Ita- 
lian literature  has  for  some  years 
been  translated  in  an  abridged  ^orm 
into  French  by  M.  Guinguene,  with 
a  few  necessary  corrections :  and  the 
success  which  has  accompanied  this 
has  tempted  the  writer  before  us 
to  make  a  similar  experiment  on 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature. 
The  poetry  of  Spain,  though  never 
carried  to  the  height  of  excellence 
which  was  attained  in  Italy,  is  more 
truly  ndtiooal,  self<-derived,  and  ori- 
ginal, than  that  of  the  Italians.  It 
lias  an  oriental  colouring  riot  to.be 
tr.ioed  in  other  European  poeti^' ; 
auu  it8  drama  abounds  with  action 
and  interest.  Among  its  novelists 
.mai>y  have  ^attained  a  high,  and 
Cetvaptes  an  oorivaiied  European 
rank;  and  no  nation  has  availed 
itself  so  much  of  the  supernatural 
agency  of  catholic  Christianity >  as* 
•erobiing.on  the  stage,  and  embody-. 
ing  to  the  eye^  the  saints  and  angels 


of  their  eatablisbed  leiigiaA.  We 
have  been  plrased  with  the  work 
before  us,  aiid  have  Httle  doubt  of 

lis  SlJCt'CsS. 

*'  Correspondence  Littdaite,  W^ 
losophi^oe,  &c.'*  "  Literary,  Phi- 
losopbical,  and  Critical  Correspofrr 
deoce  addi^ssed  to  a  German  Sov^ 
Tcigo.  between  the  years  lyTOaod 
i;S2.  By  the  Baron  Grimm  and 
and  by  Diderot."  5  vols.  Svo.  Fn» 
18 1  a.  Of  Diderot  we  need  say  bat 
little;  he  is  already  sofikieiHiy 
knowp  to  our  readeia.  M.  Gnmm, 
a  Gennan.  by  birth,  aod-of  obscon 
parentafB,  obtained  an  introdnctiott 
into  good  society  at  Paris,  from  bis 
being  governor  or  tutor  to  the  dnlr 
drep  of  Count  Schombesg.  His 
earliest  iutimi|cy^  among  tlM»  wit| 
and  phik)6ophists  of  the  day,  waa 
with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Dide- 
rot, to  whom  be  was  introduced  by 
the  former.  Baron  Holbach,  and  tfaie 
principal  auihoVa  of  the  Eocydo- 
penie.  .  These  connexion^,  aided  by 
what  his  biographer  calb  ^lawu^ 
fUs$e  de  s<m  effrii/  v^ere  not  long 
10  openilig  lo  him  tme  carriere  Mir. 
lanU.  Daring  aeveiai  fears  he  was 
cmpkqrcd  as  seeielary  by  the  lata 
Duke  oC  OHeans;  and  was  applied 
to  by  aevend  of  the  Genaaan  prmcei 
to  tranamit  to  them,  in  the  way  of 
free  and  lively  corcespondeace,  all 
the  literaiy  and  phHosopbical  go^jifL 
pf  Paris.  Of  the  mass  of  infonoar 
tion  and  amuseoient  which  this 
miscellaneotts  coneapoodenoe  most 
have  ^2oataioed>  <be  editor  islls  oe 
that  it  waa  not  known  that  any  por- 
tion existed  until  the  dfacovery  of 
the  MSS.  ^om  which  the  pmen^ 
selection  is  made;  and  which,  if 
printed  entire,  would  exteodto  three 
Umes  the  prasent  ^i^intity .  The  ar- 
lecuon^  might  hs^  been  fiirther 
abridged  without  much  injury.  The 
part  con^tfibtUqd  by  M^  Pidcmt  m 
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unall,  and  appears  only  to  have  sup- 
plied the  correspondenoe  of  tlie  ba-  ' 
roD  when  the  latter  Vrw  indisposed 
or  absent  from  Paris.  The  sovereign 
referred  to  is  probably  the  Margrave 
of  Anspacb.  The  corrcapondcnce 
is  wrtflinly  well  supported,  and  full 
of  spirit :  but  the  writers  rxbibit  the 
Utmost  looseness  of  reli£toa$>  and 
nearly  so  of  moral  principle. 

"  Galerie  Mythologique,  &c.'" 
*'The  Gallery  of  Mytliology;  or 
Collection  of  Monuments,  intended 
to  assist  the- Study  of  Mythology, 
of  the  History  of  the  Aits,  of  »he 
Statues  of  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Al- 
legorical Language  of  the  Ancients. 
With  a  hundred  and  ninety  plates 
of  etchings,  5rc.  By  A.  L.  Millin, 
Member  of  ihe  Institute/'  Q^  yol^ 
8yo.  The  title  is  sufficiently  ex- 
prrsHive.  Jt  is  a  truly  valbable  pan- 
theon>  and  ought  to>  be  translated 
into  our  own  language. 

"Le  G^ie  de  Virgile,  &c/' 
*'  The  Genius  of  Virgil :  a  posthu. 
moqs  work  of  Malfilitre ;  published 
according  to  his  own  MSS.  With 
poles  and  additions  by  P.  A.  M. 
Migen.**  4  vols.  6vo.  Paris.  Mai- 
ikiiiite  was  horn  at  paen  in  the  year 
3  733  i  studied  under  the  Jesuits  of 
(hat  city  i  showed  an  early  tsste  for 
poetry;  wrote  several  of  the  best 
pdes  in  the  Firei^h  language  \  f^d 
left  behind  him  translations  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  several  of  the 
Latin  poets.  Yet,  from  want  of 
pitronagc  or  some  other  equally 
powerful  cause,  he  never  r^einto 
popularity :  in  1 767  he  f^l  at  oooe 
a  prey  to^ the  long-  suflTerings  of  ao 
agitated  and  unhappy  existeikre  5*' 
soon  after  which,  as  we  are  further 
told,  '*  this  aofbrtunete  young  noan 
to  whom,  during  his  life,  the  justice 
which  he  merited  was  denied,  lived 
in  distress,  and  died  in  want." 
Aiyiong'^is  MS.  papers  were  found 


a  translation  of  various  detaol|e4 
passages  both  of  the  Georgics,  an^ 
the'^iEneid,  constituting  what  the 
translator  conceived  (o  be  his  beiit 
productions,  and  to  whidr,  there- 
forr,  be  gives  the  name  of  ^'  TTie 
Genius  of  Virgil.*'  To  render  these, 
however,  thie  noorc  fully  under- 
stood, and  jthe  more  poignantly 
relished,  he  introduces  them  by  a 
prose  analysis  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  refer,  and  of  which  they  forcp 
a  continuation.  With  these-motley 
productions  are  intermixed  various 
critical  dissertations  on  different 
kinds  of  poetry.  Or  on  different  parts 
of  the  ^neid  :  and  the  work  before 
us  is  in  this  manner  eked  out  to  tl^e 
extent  of  four  volumes  octavo.  Some 
of 4 he  blank  spaoes  are  filled  up  by 
extracts  *from  DelHlle,  of  whose 
powers  Ve  are  told  the  author  ha^ 
}it)erality  enough  to  express  a  high 
opinion :  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that,  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  Dellille  appears  to- more 
advantage  than  Mal(i)4tre,  whpse 
versitrcation,  however.  Is  never  coi>- 
temptible,  and  frequently  spirited' 
and  happy. 

^*  £tudes  sur  La  Fonlaioe,  &e,** 
"  Stu<rie8  0D  La  Fontaine;  preceded 
by  an  unpublished  Eulogy  on  bin^ 
by  the  late  M.  Gailiard,  of  the 
French  academy.**  8vo.  Paris,  ISl!). 
The  Irish  Abb6  Grosley  first  set  on 
foot  the  project  of  editing  La  Fon- 
taine. In' 1775  he  read  before  the 
academy  of  Nancy  a  dissertation  on 
the  sources  of  that  author*8  fables, 
and  pointed  out  the'  use  there  made 
of  Caraerarius  and  Neveiet.  Gros- 
ley  was  succeeded  by  the  Abb6 
GoiUon;  who,  under  the  title  of 
La  Fontmne  tt  t<ms  les  Falulistes, 
collected  much  cnrious  ahd  recon- 
dite matter  concerning  Ihe  antiqui- 
ties of  fable-writing.  Fron^  these 
and  a  few  other  sources  the  present 
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Sfucics  arc  derived :  and  tbc  cdilqr 
kas  displayed  in  his  selection  exten- 
sive rcr^ding  and  corrrct  judgroeat, 

"  L'Herniile  dc  ]a  Cbaussee  d'Arr- 
tin,  8rc/'  1  be  {Icrmit  of  the  Cbaus- 
see d'Antin  :  or  Observations  on 
Parljilan  Manners  bnd  Customs  at 
the  begtnniiig  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  l2mo.  Paris,  1812.  The 
Cha«ss6e  d'Anlin  luay  be  regarded 
ts  the  Bond  Street  of  Paris.  The 
Hermit  before  us,  in  a  series  of 
numbers,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  our  own  Tatler,.  describes  the 
more  prominent  of  the  Parisian  cus^ 
toms  or  manners,  to  which  any  de* 
grce  of  ridicule  or  satire  can  be  ap- 
plied. He  appears  to  describe  with 
truth,  and  bis  pictures  are  full  of 
colquring. 

"  ContesdcWiel9nd,&c."  *'Talc3 
af  WielanH  and  of  the  Barou  de  Ram- 
bohr,  translated  from  the  German 
by  M  *  *  * ;  to  which  are  added 
two  Russian  Tales  and  an  Historical 
Anecdote.*'  12mo.  2  vols.  Paris, 
J  812.  A  few  of  Wieland's  best 
fitct^  are  here  copied  frooa  his  Fa« 


bliaux^  but  in  plain  prose^aDdiai 
foreign  tongue,  they  lose  much  of 
their  racin ess.  Who  the  Baroo  de 
Rambohr  is  we  know  not ;  but  bis 
genius  by  no  means  qualifies  him 
for  an  associate  with  Wielaod.  lite 
two  Russian  pieces  have  simplicitj, 
originality,  and  an  impressive  ro- 
mantic turn.  The  Historical  Anec- 
dote is  a  gipsy  stor}'^  from  an  aoo- 
nymous  author. 

The  novels  of  the  year  have  not 
furnished  us  with  aay  thing  pecu- 
liarly interesting  :  v«  may  mcDtios 
among  the  chief,  "  Histoire  dc  la 
Famille  Blowm."  History  o(  the 
Blowm  Family,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Augustus  la  Fontaine," 
4  vols.  1*2010.  full  of  incident,  but 
not  destitute  of  inoongmities ;  and 
*'  Amelie  et  Clotilde  ;''  "  Amriii 
and  Clotilda :  by  J.  Borous,  4  vols- 
12mo,  full  of  distress  and  horror,  in 
which  dramatic  justice  (if  we  loay 
be  allowed  tl^  term  on  the  present 
occasion^)  is  not  always  dealt  £iat  as 
it  ought' to  bCi. 


THE    END. 
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Trinlcd  by  T.  B^iisJey, 
Bolt  Qourt,  I'kM  Street,  Loadeit. 
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